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INDEX. 



AoaoU dMlbftU, 191 ; Falie, m a forest 
tree. 262 

AdonU amareniii, 79 ; darnrlc*, 79 

Aerides, 124 ; ▼andamm, 124 

Agapetee buxif oUa, 187 

Alpine flower, a oharmlog, 211 ; plaote in 
pane, 66, 101 ; in window-box, 163 ; peat- 
lOTing, 126 

AmaiyUle col tore, laccesefol, 266 ; treat- 
ment after flowering, 210 ; white, 264 

American blight, 63, 276 

Ammonia, •altt of, 180 

Anchnia, a new, 834 

Androeaoe Laggeri, 219 ; lanufldnoea, 176 

Anemone apennina in graia, 232 ; blanda, 
196; folgene, 261; Poppy, the, 306; 
seedling, 194 

Anemonet, 48 ; dying, 238 ; from seed, 276 ; 
pink, 248 ; Wood. 233 

Angt»8am ebnmeam, 59 

Annali of the Little Red Honse, the, 26 

Annual, a beaatlfnl, 104 ; Cape, a pretty, 
96 ; flowers in olonr groups, 104 ; some 
beaatlfal, 97, 118 

Annnals, hardy, 104, 124; for half-shady 
border, 140 

AnU in Peach trees, 812 

Apple Allington Pippin, 131; Bamack 
Beanty, 39 ; Bedfordshire Foundling, 78 ; 
Blenheim Orange, 149 ; €k>nrt of Wick. 
84 : Cox's Orange Pippin and canker, 6 ; 
Duke of WellingtoD, 119; Dnmelow's 
Seedling, 286 ; Golden Spire, 39 ; Han- 
well Souring, a good fate, 280, 266, 
803, 304, 826 ; leaves crinkled, 812 ; Old 
Northern Greening, good late, 281 ; a 
good Sussex— Winter Qaeeoiog, 89; to 
riral Bibston Pippin, an, 208; trees, 
227 ; canker in, 264 ; Warner's King, 295 

Apples, late, 193 ; mildew on, 264 ; Scan- 
dinaTian, 196; selections of, 76; some 
good neeleeted, 96 

Apricot, the disappointing, 76 ; Japanese, 
the, 186 

Apricots, 44, 213 

Arch, a prettily covered, 83 

Arenaria grandiflora, 148 

Amebia echioides, 296 

Artichokes, 162 

Asparagus, 76, 92. 178, 181, 193. 262, 886 ; 
bed, making, 239 ; beds, 63 ; Kale. 220 

Aspidistra leaf decaying, 158 

Aubrietla Lilac Qaeen, 286 

Auricula, the, 280 ; hardy yellow, 261 ; 
season, the, 268 

Auriculas at Great Bookham, 280 ; from 
seed, 186 ; seedling, 286 

Avens, Mountain, the, 20 

Aaalea flowers falling, 239 

Azaleas, 167 ; how to grow, 276 ; in June, 
hardy, 806 



Badeb-Baden, notes from, 170, 242 

Bean, Bonner, Epicure, 249 

Beans, 276 ; Broad, 44, 124, 166, 296 ; dwarf, 

190 ; valuable. 816 ; French, 28, 189 ; 

Haricot, 810 ; Kidney. 800 ; Runner, 226 ; 

for forcing, 26 ; and Vegetable Marrows, 

266 
Beckett, Mr. Bdwin, 264 
Bedding, summer, 274, 286, 809; out 

effecU, rare, 268, 310; tropical, 319 
Beet, 262 ; Sugar, 180 
Beetroot, flavour in, 220 
Begonia Alice, tuberous, 828 ; amabills, 

69 ; bulbs. 29 
Begonias, 124 ; for bedding. 226 ; from seed, 

263 ; new, two, 116 ; tuberous, new, 83 ; 

oric^ of, 46 
Bellllower, the Ciiimney. on a dry wall, 4 
Berberis sienophylla. 319 
Birch, the Weeping (Young's variety^ 83 
Birches, silver-barked, 84 
Birds and buds. 6 
Blackberries, 166 
Black Currant mite, the, 177, 812 



" Blanket" weed in ponds, 826 

Book of the Winter Garden," ** The, 288 

Border, the mixed, 117 ; narrow. 62 

Box edging, 214, 298 ; planting, 201 ; hedge 

with brown foliage, 46 
Bracken under trees, 811 
Bramble, the Spineless, 380 
Briars, budded sUndard, failure with, 288 ; 

transplanting, 167 
British Flowering Plants," " Notes on the 

Life-history of, 63 
British Gardeners' Association, 301 
Broccoli, 60, 238, 298 ; or Cauliflower, 219 ; 

sprouting. Is it a green ? 266 ; Subton's 

BasterUde, 310 
Brooms, the liardy, 98 
Brussels SprouU, flavour of, 21 
Bmgmansias, growing, 61 
Buddleia, a beautiful, 278; a new, 89; 

veitchiana magnifloa. 278 
Bulb, South African, 77 ; farm, a Surrey, 

231 ; growing in fibre, 114 
Bulbous planU, 177 
Bnrbidge, the late Mr. F. W., M.A., 

y.M.H., 18 ; Memorial. 302 
Bush, the Pearl, 311 



C. 

Cabbage, winter, 329 

Cabbages, autumn, a valuable, 317 ; Savoy, 
the small, 64 ; three good early, 147 

Cactus seeds, 140 

Calanthes, 28, 172, 213 

Calceolarias from Messrs. Bull and Sons, 
299 

Calla elliotiana, 203 

Callas at Arundel House, Dumfries, 169 

Califomian wizard, the, 143 

Calthas, 268 

Galystegia pubescens flore-pleno (syn. C. 
hederacea), 223 

Camellia, Donkelaari, 341; the small- 
flowered, 8 

Camellias sporting. 216 

Campanula, a good dwarf, 114 

Cape, a wamins from the, 159 ; Town, a 
garden near, 38 

Cardoon, 94 

Carnation, scarlet flake, John Wormald, 
52 ; show, winter, the, 159 

Carnations, 263 ; American, 326 ; border, 
62; Malmaison, 104. 328; Marguerite, 
147 ; on an old wall, 248 ; planting, 223 ; 
from seed, 214 ; for window-boxes, 163 ; 
winter-flowering, 4, 264 

CarroU,60,189,178 

Catasetums, the, 88. 162 

Cattleya labUta, 162 ; Triana, 108 

CatUeyas, 286 

Cauliflower or Broccoli, 219 ; Early Giant, 
249 ; Her Majesty, 220 

Cauliflowers, autumn-sown, 162 

Ceanothns rigidus, 249 

Cedrus Deodara robusta, 199 

Celeriac, 192 

Celery, 124, 190, 262. 836 ; cooking, a valu- 
able, 22 ; dUeased, 126 ; trenches, 238 ; 
Turnip-rooted or Celeiiac in winter, 22 

Cement tank, plants for, 214 

Chalk soil, planU for, 262 

Charlock in Com crops, destruction of, 242 

Cherries, 77, 189, 261; damaged, 287; 
Morello, 77, 94 ; and Pears, preserving, 
227 

Chervil, 189, 810 

Cherry culture, useless, 829 ; the Bird, 320 

Chicory, 44 ; blanching, 180 

Choisya temata, 114 

Chrysanthemum," *'The, 60; blooms on 
each plant, stopping, 268 ; Bronze 
Thompson, 61 ; leaf-rust, cure and pre- 
vention of, 18; single-flowered early, 
Dora Godfrey, 86 

Chrysanthemums, buds and breaks of, 
332; colour, time of blooming, fta, 
110 ; decorative, 62 ; dwarf, 54 ; 
early • flowering, 261 ; for exhibition, 
stopping and timing, 28 ; fifty good deco- 



Ghrysanthemums to flower at Christmas, 
262 ; Japanese, for market, 14 ; new, 72 ; 
Japanese, 101; Pompon, miniature, 
24 ; for pot culture, 28 ; stopping and 
timing, 86; twelve autumn • flowering 
outdoor, 167 ; varieties to flower in 6-inch 
pots, 266 ; white, late decorative varie- 
ties, 71 

ChysU, 151 

Cinerarias, 178; how to grow, 280 ; Webb's, 
170 

Clay, burning, 180 

Clematis davidiana, 68; grafting, 166; 
montana, 287 ; m. rubens. 242 

Clematises, the placing of, 183 

Climbers on trees, 29 ; pruning, 69 

Codlin moth, the, 274 

CoBlogyne cristata, 213 

Colohicum autumnale, 87 ; double white, 
the, 171 

Coleus, a new, 99 ; shirensis, 99 

Colour effect in the flower garden, 113 

Commelina ctelestis, 19 

Compositse, self-sterile, 316 

Compounds, poisonous, for horticultural 
purposes, 182 

Conifer, a golden-leaved, 114 

Conservatory, plants in, 264 

Coreopsis Grantli, 161 

Cosmos blpinnatus, 38 

Cottage Gardening," "Early Lessons in, 
156 

" Country in Town " exhibition, 171 

Cropping ground, 06 

Crops, rotation of, 92 

Crown Imperials in grass, 269 

Cucumbers, 189, 190, 262 

Culture of Vegetables and Flowers from 
BooU and Seeds," "The, 238 

Currant, the Black. 26 

Currants, 125 ; Black, 27, 110 ; Bed, pinch- 
ing. 804 

Cut Flowers. ' *' The Book of, 125 

Cuttings, sand for, 203 

Cycas, a new, 246 

Cyclamen Low's Salmon, 18, 48 ; sweet- 
scented forms, 64; and Primulas, 137; 
sweet-scented, notes on the, 6; two- 
year-old, 135. 170. 246 ; Persian, the, 36, 
281 ; Messrs. Webb and Sons, 96 

Cydonia japonica cardinalis, 830 

Cymbidium rhodocheilum, 815 

Cymbidiums, 298 

Cyphomandra betacea, 39 

Cypripedium, new, C. Alcibiades magni- 
flcum,55 ; arthurianum, 79 ; bellatulum, 
834 ; insigne and vara, 43; for winter 
decoration, 62; Thalia, Mrs. Francis 
Wellesiey, 9 

Cypripediums, hybrid, 76; sowing seeds 
of, 76 

Cytisus kewensis, 282 ; prreoox, 318 



Daffodil annual, a, 180, 148 ; the Cyclamen, 
186, 244 ; early days of the. 266, 297 ; the 
Hoop-petticoat, 222. 803; and other, 
271 ; notes, 70. 103, 197, 232, 248, 291, 803 ; 
origin of the white trumpet, itc., 221 ; 
seedling, a beautiful, 182 ; yellow stripe 
disease, 229, 271, 80S 

DaffodUs, 91; fifty favourite, 244; not 
floweriuf , 262, 270 ; at Liseadell, 231 ; in 
the market, 67 ; poisoning from, 67 ; 
seedling, new, 270 

Dahlia, Cactus, The PUot, 266 ; tubers, 
189 

Dahlias, Cactus, 269 ; pUnting, 140 

Dandelion, 44 

Daphne rupestris, 827 

Datura, 45 

Delpliinium sulphureum, 163 

Delphiniums, 258 

Dendrobium Curtisii, 146; nobile album. 
160 ; PlialflBnopsis schiOderianum ana 
vars., 189; thyrsiflorum, 808; wardi- 
anum, 261 

Dendrobiums^ 76, 166 



Deutzlaa In Mr. Gombleton'^s garden, Bsl> 

grove, Queenstown, 99 
Devon, a note from, 231 
Dickson, Mr. Ctoorge, 8 
DierviUa ( Weigela) Fleur de Mai, 249 
Dsedalacanthua parvus, 20 
Dondia epipactis, 178 
Dundee school children, culture of floweia 

by, 188 



Echinm WUdpretli, 262 

Edinburgh, Princes Street Gardens, 86- 

Elm, Siberian, the, 146 

Endive, 76 

Bpidendrum o'brienianum, 834 

EpiphroniUs Veitchii, 108 

EicrilaspicaU,228 

Eremuri, 177, 261 

Eremums, Himalayan, the, 86 

Erica hybrida Veiiohii, 96 ; lusitanica, 10& 

Eryngiums, 341 

Escallonia florihunda, 19 

Eucharis mite, 77 

Bucomis punctata, 319 

Bnpatorium vernale, 83 

Euphorbia epithymoides, 294 

Euphorbias, some, 79 

Evergreens for outside, 311 ; planting, 61. 

201 ; pruning, 189 
Examination of sardeners in public parka 

and gardens, 168 
Exhibition Munster-Goonacht, 315 



Fennel, Florence, or Finocchio, 180 

Fern fronds shrivelled, 203 

Ferns for covering walls, 104 ;nrilmy, and 

Wardian cases, 32 ; growing in bottles, 

218; in the house, 308; in Wardian 

case, 308 ; scale on. 216 
Fig. the, 108; bouse. 109; trees, non> 

fruiting, 78 
Figs, 162, 262 ; dropping, 287 ; in pots, 

fruit falling off, 239 ; outdoor, 298 
Fir, the Douglas, 29 
Florence Fennel, the, 194 
Flower border, 29 ; garden, January, 11 
Flowers in a County Down garden. 314 ; in 

thy y^nh, 93 

For^«!t-Die-notK, the, 203 

ForRj'tbLa tfarotieii ^ 

Froijiifl^ s new, \^^ l.'j4 

FrudfliM. I7i> ; hybrid. 17S 

FrUii^Jiri^r early atid distinct, an, 188 

Fruit -bin! s frriin bXfin, protecting, 179; 
prnwlpg, hardy. SCi!* : harvest in South 
Afrlc*. tWi ; Importanoe of grading and 
packing, 'itn ; LudQitry, the Blairgowrie, 
B'Kj; pHJipects (April J* 280, 267; thin- 
nltig, 2it : trae pkanilnj; in Flfeahlre, 34 ; 
trees, i>2. l7Li - :Ki~AriU}g, 164; manures 
fur, 13-2 ; on cotiagei. tb9 ; planting, Ac., 
12. 21; pruning, 46; recently-planted, 
298 ; selections of, 164 ; sewage matter 
for. 289 

FruiU, preserving, 227; for preserving, 
botUing, 252; and vegetables, new^ 
183,136 

Fuchsias, some new, 246 

Furxe (double) from cuttings. 311 



GaltonU, the, 168 

Garden Album." ''The, 61, 166; Desiso 
in Italy," "The Art of, 886: on the 
Avon, a public, 168 ; damp, plants for, 
62; new, 268; cropping, 46; shaded, 
191; small, 189: planting, 178; pro- 
fitable crop for, 228 

Gardener, Earl of Elgin's, presentation to» 
159 
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Oardeoan, lady, at work, 51; oppor* 
tnniUaa, young, 20, 68, 84 

Oardonen, prla« for, December awardi, 
60 ; February, 66, 96 ; Febmaiy awards, 
182 ; Marob. 180. 166 ; Marob awardi. 
280 ; AprU, IM, 206, 226 ; April awards, 
278; May, 242, 264; Jane. 290; Eoyal 
BeneTolent InatltatloD, 802 

Oakdihihg for BianiNilM— 

AbatUon, propagation, 68; Ageratama 
from enttlDga, ralung, 90; Aoemone, 
Japaneee, 76 ; Aoemonee, Japaneee, 166 ; 
annoala, bardy. 151 ; the ate of , 224 ; 
Aotlrrblmimi for maaatng, 75; Apple 
Blsmarok, 10; diieaaei, 260; growfog 
tbe, 260; the propagation of the. 260 ; 
pmning the, 260 ; pruning the (wlnterX 
74 ; Applet, TaHetlea of , 260 ; and Peara, 
boab, pranlog, 01 ; Arabia, 26 ; the 
white, 224; Atpar^un, ni; Atter 
Blnenna or alngle Cuuj«t. 23i> ; fiimbcNi. 
the, 287 ; Bean, Dwu-f Kkd or CLufter, 
122 ; Begooiaa, beddlnf . 12 ; two vmin- 
able, 200; wlnter-flowArtng, ^i; bleu- 
nlali, aowlng, 260; hJi^diJer 8eiina, the, 
107 ; bine flowers In whiter, r^ ; hitda In 
the garden, 91; boxei, pIadu In, 225; 
bulbs In fibre, 01, 161 ; t^tt^r flowering in 
pots and boxes, im ; tn the mix&A 
border, 296; to pUnt Id April, Zil; 
Canary Creeper, the, 2&0; Cauium lor 
bedding, 287; Camattons. 166; after 
planting, 287; from seed, 164, 189; 
seedling. 297; Carrots. Early Stnmp 
Horn, 844; Cherry, winter, 48; Chry- 
santhemum growing for beginners, 68 ; 
Cbrysanthemnma, some good, 42; late 
flowering, for deooratlOBS, 10 ; Pompon. 
Cor a beginner, 224; six Pompons of 
«asy ooltore, 224; propagating, 10; 
work among the, 90 ; what to do with 
yonr plants, 106; Clematises, pranlng, 
272; oooserratoiy against the boose, 
the, 01 ; Cooombers lo frames, 188 ; and 
Melons in pots In greenhoose, 284 ; Car> 
rant, black, 296; Corraots, red and 
white, 296; cotUngs of Tarloos forms, 
106; Daffodils oot floweriog, 224; 
Dahlias, propagating, 176; Dlcuunoos 
Fraxlnella, 296 ; Fern, room, a Taloable, 
48 ; Feros, aboot hardy, 806 ; baoks of. 
200; lo the boose, 806; lo Wardlao 
cases, 808 ; Fig trees, hioU oo growlog, 
286; Forsythias, the. 286; frames 
and greeohooses, 122; frolt tree 
blossom, protectlog. 200; trees, gom- 
mlog lo, 11 ; wall, 166 ; shoold they be 
allowed to frolt the first year after 
plaotlog, 11; Foohslas, hardy, some, 
164 ; lo the consenratory, 161 ; gardeos, 
small, laylog oot, 128, 160 ; gas-lime lo 
the fl^u^eo, 122 ; Qaraolum, mioiatore 
foliage, a, 212 ; Geraotoms, Oak-leaved, 
296 ; spriog propagation of, 160 ; Gladi- 
oli. planUog. 286 ; Globe Flowers, 278 ; 
Godetlas, 260: Gooseberry, the, 296; 
cottlogs, 42 ; Grasses, oroameotal, 286 ; 
Grapes, thlooiog, 286; greeohoose, no- 
heated, flowers lo the, 128; greeohooses 
aod frames, 122; hardeoing off, 272; 
hardy plaots, seeds of, 260; hedges, 
cUpplog, 286; hoelog, 212; HoUles, 
gruops of, 43 ; traoipiaotiog, 286 ; hot- 
bed, makiog a, 122 ; hot-beds lo blocks, 
106 ; makiog, 74 ; Iris, the Netted, 166 ; 
reUoQlata, 166 ; Irises for the towo 
gardeo. 128; Iries by cottlogs, propaga- 
tioD of, 212 ; LsDlia aooeps, 188 ; Uwo, 
the, 224 ; lawDs, oew, makiog. 164 ; Lily, 
white, the, 42 ; LUies, 76 ; lo tobs, 107 ; 
Logaoberry. the, 296; Meloos and 
Cocombers in pots in greeohoose, 
284; Melons, setting, 308; molob- 
log, 201; MosUrd aod Cress, 90; 
Narclssoi, the, 106; Naatortiomi lo 
wlodow - boxes. 226 ; Nectarloe aod 
Peach, the, 284; Orchid growlog for 
beglooers : Boll aod treatmeot. 10 ; Pan- 
sles, Violetta, 164 ; Parsley, 90 ; Peach 
tree, dlsboddlog. 212 ; trees, disboddiog. 
260 ; lo the soborbao gardeo, 107 ; aod 
Nectarloe, the, 284 ; Peaches, the best 
time to praoe, 164; Pear, the, 272; 
Pears as pyramids and boshes, 273; 
as standards, 273 ; Pear tree, prooiog 
the, 820; Peas. 69; for Aogoit. 
286; Phlox Drommoodii, 260; plao, a 
nrdeo, 10; plaot, room, a good, 43; 
Plom, the, 278; Potatoes, early, some 
good, 176 ; pottiog plaots, 26 ; propaga- 
gatioo by eyes or cottingt, 106; by 
graf Uog, 186 ; blots aboot, 160 ; propa- 

Jbtlng ootes, some, 176; prooiog the 
pple (wioter), 74 ; some errors io, 164 ; 
Baspberry, the, 296 ; Bbododeodroo. a 
wioter - flowering, 91; Bhododeodroos 
and LUies, 43 ; rock aod water gardeo- 
log, 160; Socket, whiU, 296; root- 
prooiog— why is it oecessary ? 11 ; Bose, 
Baokiia, the, 166; green, the, 122; 
growths, thlnolog, 286; rotatloo, the 
qoestioo of, 10 



GAftDlHlHG FOR BlGlNHUS (fiontinued)— 
Boses, climbing, vigoroas, 187 ; from 
cottlogs, 176; and draoghts, 287; 
dwarf, prooiog, 75; oewly - piaoted, 
177 ; old, proolng, 212 ; rambling, 
pmning, 75; In tobs, 107; and 
Vtolu, 224; 00 walli, «00: ult on 
putHjiit lolli, the valqfl at^ IL!^ ; i^nlrU, ft 
WauUfaL ^S : iMdi-iciwltig {April), '^IZ \ 

b'ii: ie4idklniE[i. Lhlaning, tW, T^'l: 
shit ! in K, '*sy* : iNrab*, pniDltig, 7^ ; ilugp 
and te Drier Krrtwlht. liU'C : iprliig Bi^wer*. 

glanlLng, 200, Stocks, T«DWHk, -^r. 
trawberrr, the, 296; forcing, 224; 
Strawberries, some good old, 122; In 
aotomo, 261 ; Street Peas, 164 ; Ute 
sowlog of, 261 ; Tamarix for a groop oo 
the lawo, the, 164 ; Thoros, plok aod 
scarlet, 48 : Tomatoes to a greeohoose 
or frame, how to grow, 272; oot of 
doors, 260; Trolllos, 278; UmbreUa 
plaot, the, 212 ; Vaporite, 224 ; Vioes, 
from eyes aod bodi, propagatiog, 42; 
plaotlog, 260 ; prooiog opeo-air, 187 ; lo 
onheated rioeries, 74 ; the roots of, 42 ; 
tralolog, 296; Vioes, graftlog, 844; 
Violas, 76, 285: plaoUog, 200; aod 
Boses, 224 ; wall froit trees io flower, 
177; wateriog, 177; woodllce, 60; 
wireworms, 278 

Gardeos, laylog oot, 191 

Garrya, eUtptica, 199; lo Scotlaod, 249 

Geotiaoa aoaolls, 287 ; vema, 287 

Gentians, centory-old, 280 

Geranloms, dampiog of 227; aod Cal- 
ceolarias, 04 

Gesoeras,61 

Gishorst compoood aa a wioter dreeslog, 89 

Gladioli, 44, 881 

Gladiolos HoUaodla, 62 

Glasgow, proposed oew park for, 60 

Gloxlolaa, 260 

Gooseberry bods, presenrlog, 04 

Gooseberries, 27, 126, 275 ; as a fence, 78 ; 
prc^table, 76 

Gorse, Heather, Ac., planting, 280 

Grafting, 177 

Grape Hyacinth, the, 288 

Grapes, 190 ; bloom on, 68 ; shanking, 287 

" Grass," 238 

Grass as manors, lawo, 812 ; ornamental, 
a new, 61 

Grasses soitable for lawos, 78 

Greeohoose, flowers f v>r the (prise essay), 
16 ; froit aod Boses lo, 178 ; heating a, 
46, 252 ; beatiog a small, 191 ; plaot, a 
wioter-lowerlog, 246 ; plaots, oocom- 
moo, 168 

Goooersbory Hoose Gardeos, ootes from, 
241 



Habeoaria caroea. 166 ; mllitarls. 165 

Half-hardjr pUoU, 189 

Hamamelis arborea, 106 

Hardy flower borders, 27, 188, 261 ; plants, 
seeds of, 202 

Harebells, moootain, 83 

Heaths, low-growiog, 127 

Hedge plaot, a good, 196; Street Briar, 
288 

Hedgerows aod dost, 263 

Helonlopsis breriscarpa, 319 

Hemaley, OllTcr Tietjens, 81 

Herbs, 76 

Hippeastrom Marjory, 284 

Hlppeastroms io the market, 67 

Holllei, selecUoDS of, 263 

Holly, planting the, 206 

Hollyhock, the, 62 

Honeysockle, a Chloeee, 106 ; aod Wis- 
taria, 163 

Hooeysockles, the bosh, 71, 145 

Horobeam, a floe, 174 

Horseradish, 124 

HorUcoltoral Clob, the, 47, 127. 204 ; But 
Aqgliao. 19, 67,80, 128. 204 ; Note-bo jk," 
•• The, 170 

Hot-bed, prepariog maoore for a, 192 

Hot-beds, 124 ; mUdog, 60 

Hoya camosa, 234 

Hyacinth, the Feather, 114 

Hyacioths, Grape, the, 283 

Hydraogeas, bloe, 190 



Impatleos HolstU, 67 

lodlan gardeoiog appototmenu, 156 

Ipomoea robro-csBrolea, 98 

Iris, Algeriao, the, 116; assyriaca, 196; 
beaotlfol, a, 24; bocharica, 248; leaf- 
blotch foogos, 312 ; ocbroleoca, 68, 133 ; 
Slberiao, the, 342 ; stylosa, 110 ; sniiaoa, 
274 

Irises, 191; growlog Spaolsh, 810; Japa- 
oese, 190; the Jooo, 186; the oew 
Begelio-cydos, 307 



"Irish Gardeoiog," 170 

Ismene calathlna grandlflora, 261 

iTy, the Poison, 249 

IxUs, 214 ; and Spevaxis, 210, 288, 814 



Jaooblolas, 86 

Japaneee dwarf trees, 268 

Jasmlnom prlmolloom, 71, 148 ; ooi hardy, 

88 
Jooroal of the Boyal Hortlooltaral Society, 

64 



KalaochcS flammea, 167 

Kale Satton's FaToorite, 220 

Kensington Gardens, flowers In, 278 

Kent garden, notes from a, 60 

Kerrla. dooble-flowered, the, 99 

Kew, Boyal Gardens, the late director, 8; 
oew asslstaot • director of. 18 ; new 
director, 19 ; In LOao-tlme, 290 ; names, 
277 ; rook garden, the, 81 ; springtime 
at, 278 ; Boyal Gardens," ** Wild Faona 
and Flora of, 206 ; GoUd," *' Joomal of 
the, 61 

Kitchen garden edgings, 146 ; Janoary, 12 ; 
small, how to crop It profitably, 266 

Knlphofias, winter-flowering, 84 



Kochla triehophylla, 66 



Labomom and sparrows, 802 

LaohenaUas, 10, 186 

Uslla anceps and van., 60 

L^gerstioemla Indloa, 84, 246 

Lake, the Kew, 1 

Larkspors, the, 268 

LathrsBS clandestlna, 274 

Lathyros pobesceos, 227 

L%orels, prooiog, 146 

" Layer," how to cook, 194 

Lawo dreeslog, 263 ; Improviog, 214 ; moss 

00, 62 ; mossy, 18 ; Plaotalos io a, 202 ; 

remakiog, 310; weedy, 13; worms in, 

811 
Lawns, formation and care of, 84, 102 
Lseks, 108 

Legal poinU, 81, 47, 96, 167, 180, 228, 288 
Leot LlUes, doobliog, 181. 172. 198 
Lettoce, sommer, a valoable oew. Lord 

Kitchener, 220 ; Sottoo's Forclog, 810 
Lettooea, 962 

Life, iodestrocttbility of, 242 
Lilacs, 268; all the year roood, 222; 

forclog, 276 
Lilies io flower, 247 ; at Kew, three ioter- 

estlog, 267 ; ootes on, 281 ; la 1906, 6. 86. 

118 ; of the Valley, rose-c Moored, 261 
LUiom Browoli aod vara., 284 
Ltliom gigaoteom. 263, 199 
Lily, bUck, from Palcitioe, 168; black, 

the, 276; a rare, 292; sotchoeoeose, 

292 ; of the Nile, 46 ; of the VaUey. 14 
LIssochUos HorsfalUi. 236 
Llyerpool Botaolc Gardeos. 266 
LobeUa, dooble-flowerei bloe. a oew, 186 
Lobelias, 124 
Logaoberry, the, 162. 166 
Lonlcera f ragrantissima, 106 
Loropetalom chioeose, 96 
Loye-lo-a-Mist, the, 8 
Lyoch, Mr. B. I., 2 
Lysol as a remedy for mildew oo Boses. 

817,840 



Maoore, fowl, yaloe of, 216 

Margoerite, the bloe, 27; Qoeeo Alex- 
andra, 286 

Marrow, a trailing Costard, 310 

Marrows, 288 ; vegetable, 178, 286, 817 ; and 
roooer Beaoa, 266 

Marsh Marigolds, the, 268 

Marahall, Mr. W.. V.M.H., diooer to, 168 

Maove gardeo, 276 

May, flowers for, 263 

Meconopsis racemose, 87, 83 

Medlars, 183 

Melons, 27, 109, 262, 281 ; aboot, 304 ; In 
frames, 196 ; qoality aod flavoor of, 21 

Mercory or Pereooial Spioach, 219 

MerUosla primoloides, 20 

Merteosias, the. 819 

Mesereon, the, 130, 176 

Migoonette. 118 ; in poU. 174 

Mtldew oo Boees, 326 

Miltooiaa. 91 

MirabeUe Ploms. 119 

Mistletoe, red, 114 ; red-berried, 174 

Montbretias, 108. 225 

Morisia hypogni. 211 

Moscbosma rlpariom, 69, 120 

Moscari.283 



Moshrooms, 44, 288 ; lo meadows, 829 ; In 

the open, how to grow, 240 
Mostaid and Cress, 106 



N. 

Nardssos Bolbooodtnm, 222 ; eydamlneos, 

148 ; at Kew, 244 ; fleldsof, 168 ; hybrid, 

new race of, 180 
Nastortlom, flame, 161, 222 
Nectarines and Peachee nnder i^aas, 162, 

201;dlsbwldlng,287 
Nelomblam loteom, 237 
Nemeala stnimoea Sottonl, 104 
NetUes, destroying, 288 
New Zealand, a note from, 271 ; aotomn 

flower show In, 814 
NIootlana Sandera. 242, 247, 840 ; tomes- 

tosa yariegata, 19 
Nigella, the, 8 
Novelties, ooflxed, 68 
North border, plants tor, 168 
Note, 166 



OUtoary : Flersne, M. Bnieet,79; Ftefest, 
Mr. John, 128: Henssley, Mr. O. T., 
faneral of, 80 ; Herbert, Mr. Heniy, 80 ; 



MUler, Sir James, Bart., 80 

Mr. George, 166 
Odontogloasom dtrosmom, 108, 800 ; fOw- 

lerianom, 178 ; grande, 800 ; noose, the, 

201 ; Insleayl, 800 ; a new, 178 ; wUcke- 

anom sohrOderianom, 88 
Odontoidoesoms, 28, 139 
Olearla^aasUl, 116 
Omphalodes LodliaB, 288 
Ooddlom tigrlnom, 287 ; varloosom 

Bogersil, 287 
Ooloos, 44, 106, 189, 166, 262 : wioter, 286 
Orchard hoose, the, 226, 296 ; plaotlog an, 

127 ; the smaU, 12, 84, 86. 162 
Orchards, old, and new plantations, 81 
Orchid, an easily-grown, 82 ; a rare, 816 ; 

growing for beginners, 27 
Orchids, 11, 139 ; at Chardwar, 40 ; colU- 

vatlng varioos, 116; for stove, 78; 

potting, 154 ; (temperatores), 298 ; ase- 

fol, 172 ; wateriog, 203 ; wUd, some, 256 
Oroithidiom coedoeom. 62 
Osmanthos iUdfoUos. 196 
Ostrowskia magolfloa io dry soil, 278 
OxalU, the, 269 



Pnooies, tree, io spriog, protectlog, 67 
Pnooy, hybrid, Le Printemps, 286 
PaloM, some beaotlfol, 6 
Pampaa Grass in a London garden, 267 
Pansles, tofted, bloe, 186 ; a oote aboot, 

291; and Violas from Bothesay, 278; 

difference between, 800 ; (Violaa) from 

Botheaay, 261 
Paris flower sliow, novelties at the, 290 
Parsley, 125, 189. 310 
Pannips, 60. 178 ; diseased, 80 ; large, 96 
Parterre, plaotlog, 166 
Peach bloasoms, abseoce of pollen oo, 192 ; 

booses, early, 296 ; leaf-cori, 264 ; Pare- 

grioe. 334 ; wall, the, 77, 166 ; with soft 

wood, 14; tree, anU In, 812; tree 

flowers falUog, 179 ; and Nectarine onder 

glass, 162 
Peaches, early, 27 ; leaf-corl to, 276 ; and 

Nectarines dlsboddlog, 237 ; ooder glass, 

201 
Pear Amadotte, 68 ; Charles Broest, 12. 

183; the Kieffer, 68; leaves diseaaed, 

300; midge, 836; Pitmaatoo Docheea, 

68 ; tree blossom falliog, 300 ; tree, re- 

tardiog a, 281 
Pears aod Cherries, preeerviog, 227 ; ooi 

floweriog, 276 
Peas, 02, 139, 190. 288. 262, 296 ; aotomo- 

sowD, 28; gardeo, 129; new, 126; the 

best, 80; and mice. 166 
PeUrgonlom Clorioda, 298 
Pelargooloms at Peosaooe, 831 ; wioter 

floweriog, 179 ; sonal, 108 
Pergola, a Boee. 87 
Peroolas, 69 
Phuos, coltore of, 164 
Phalaoopsids, 262 
Phlox, Perry's, 274 
Photographs, exhibltloo of, 814 
"Pictorial Practical Caroatioo Growing, 

238 
Pine-apple, variegated, 78 
Pine-apples, 44, 261 
Pinks, borders of. 73 ; Mole, 248 
Pits aod frames, 108 

Plaot portraits, reoeot, 88. 98, 169, 218, 266 
Planting, 12 
Plectranthos crassos, 2 
Plom, the WIcksoo, 149 
Piombago rosea, 8 
PoiosetUas, 840 
Polyanthoses, 286 ; aod Primroees, 274 
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FotulL^ tulplifct« of, fur gTKU^ lUb 
F^tatxi crop, lojur; to the LHhLftni, 314 ; 

IvU-ctitlj tl ; piuitlcg, expsrlm^pt&l, 07; 

tnbeiv, not dHtjIng, 64 ; iproutLfig, 94 
toUio«, 2i3. :C, 108, 106, 202j iT^l, ^08; 

135; mmaurljag, 12A; pl&ntfDg, 62; lire- 
wring ftr^d pltntlDg, 171 ; 6Cftbb«dt ISO; 
b Bootiind, isxpoHmsbU with, 170; 
H«d, iproaLLngj U.C 
^onltrj minqTHi me» oJ, 1(57 

PflBaroscij i-yj ; Nms, iTu ; doable, 2 J It; at 
WUey, 248, 264; |>lanUDg, 810; uid 
FolfaathuMt, 290, 808 

PrimnU, the Ghineee. 217 ; from China, a 
new, 808 ; florllmiiaa, 2 ; Fortnnei, 210 ; 
ji^NNiloa at Wtdey, 327 ; kewenal*, 87, 
186 ; oboonlea, 82, 100 ; Star, the, 86, 
284; Tli00M^186 

PHiBiilas, Meian. BaU and Sou', 96; 
Meeen. Webb and Sane*, 86 ; from leed, 
raltiDg, 226 ; Star, 170 ; and Cjrolamen, 
187 

Friret ■temi, mloe-^ating, 187 

PHMforcholoeTegeUblee,288; the NeUl 
Memorial, 814 

Priaee for gardenera, Daoember awards, 
2, 60: wall nrdene, 18. 47; Janoary 
awards, 180 ; F ebmary, 66, 08 ; Febmair 
Awards, 182; Maroh, 180, 166; Maroh 
awards, 280 ; AnrU, 104, 206, 226 ; April 
awards, S78 ; ICaj, 242, 264 ; June, »0. 
802 

Fropagator, a frame, 100 

Prophet flower, the. 296 

Pmnlng bosh fmlt trees, 102; early- 
flowering shmbs, 282 ; of flowering trees 
and shnibs, the, 277; frnlt trees, 60, 
110; recently-planted fnilt trees and 
boshes, 124; ioee, the "A B C of, 
160; of Koeee, 167 

Prnnos ceraslfers, 146 

Pyros tobata, 146 



Badlsh, Sntton's Barllest of All, 261 

Aadtshes, 60 

BalnfaU In Cheshire, 60 ; In 1006, 18, 84, 

88 
Banancnli, 69 

Baspberries, 27, 166, 276 ; yeUow, 286 
Rupbarry mite, 886 
Bats, destroying water, 814 
BsTensoonrt Park, flowers in, 266 
Begent's Park, flowers in, 266 
Betlnospora pisif era aarea, 114 
Bhszya orientalli, 286 
Bhnbarb, 44, 76, 162, 208 ; Daw's Champion, 

810; leaves, Talne of, 218, 266, 816; 

Borbank's crimson winter, 26 ; loaTss, 

Qseof,266 
Bhododeadron, the Bahnrian. 146 ; daari- 

onm, 146; lianglesii, 820; show, John 

Waterer's, 826 ; White Pearl, 246 
Rhododendrons, Ac. 48 ; Indian, 285 ; out- 
door, from Ireland, 96 ; some beantlfnl, 

827 
Btchardias in Eew Qardeni, some, 808 
Biriera notes, 17, 280 
Bock C r ssses, 286 ; garden, 126 ; making, 

120 ; the Kew, 81 ; plants, 214 
Bosa ssricsa, 294 ; pteraoantha, 814 
Bose Aglala, 246; a beantlfnl, 828; 

Aim^e Vibert, yellow flowered, 10; 

Bonqoet d'Or, pmning a newly- 

Blanted, 164 ; olimblog Fran Karl 
mschki, 206, 281 ; Crimson Bambler, 
pmning, 264; Dorothy Perkins, with 
dead wood, 77 ; foliage, black spot on. 
102; fonntain, an ideal, 00 ; Fran Earl 
Dmschki, 7; FraoLilla Baatenstraach, 
100 : Fran Peter Lambert, 28 ; garden 
sunk, 100 ; Otoin de Dijon, on wall, 78 ; 
growing in pots, 116 ; the new J. B. 
Clark, 106 ; L% Franoe, 811 ; Maharajah, 
88; Mai63hal Niel, standard, nndsr 
glass, 13; Miss Willmott, 64; Mme. 
d'Arblay, 8; Mme. Leon Pain, 328 ; Mme. 
Plantier, 40 ; notes, 61 ; pink, a new, 88 ; 
problem, a, 184 ; prospects of the season, 
818 ; pmning, the '^A B C " of, 160 ; 
BAwe d'Or, 827; pmning, 102, 216; 
stocks budded last summer, 64 ; W. A. 
Btchardson, 04 



lose, wlohnralana, 227; yellow, new, 
M. A. Chontet, 202 ; the yeUow ram- 
bler, 116 



oees, 281 ; for arbour, 216 ; on bank, 208 ; 
bone-meal for, 46 ; buttonhole, 20 ; for 
chalky soil, 127 ; Christmas, 03, 118, 168 ; 
from seed, 00; climbing, 61; praned, 
811; creeping, 811; posU for, 140; 
pmning, 60, 140 ; fragrant, 64 ; with 
green centres, 276; In an Irish gar- 
den, 207; January, 40; jottings about, 
28, 89. 116, 138. 160 ; as large bushes, 
20 ; Uf Uog, 7 ; losing their foliage, 46 ; 
Lysol as a remedy for mildew on, 68 ; 
Mar^obal Niel, how to grow, 100 ; 
May, 267 ; mUdew on, 21, 188, 206, 276, 
880; Moss, 100; new, in Australia, 86; 
newer, notes on a few of the, 6 ; pegging 
down, 88 ; for pergola, 14 ; pillar, 170 ; 
planUng out Mar4ohal Kiel, 827; 
planted In NoTember, pmning, 164; 
how to prune, 144; pmning, 167, 177, 
170. 216, 216; pruning bought, 102; 
nei^ected, 246 ; plants among, 94 ; Pom- 
pon, soms. 7 ; pot, reiu»rlni< to huilih, 
267; protecting and manuring, rX); 
Bambler, some good new, -i-yi ; the rluht 
use of, 66; for screeri, i;[; aemlwild, 
127; standard. 210, 267 ; thirtj-ili eood 
Tsa, 886 : fbr windy pli^ei. ^^ ; Tsa, 
In the HigUands, 20; nxl, sa ; \n Scot- 
land, 82; thrips on. 47 ; under treeSf'eOS; 
wseplog, and their te«atm«ut, S7; in 
winter, 34; with green centres, 886; 
work among the, 817 
Bubus austrslis, 100 



Salads, 226, 206 ; French v. Bagllsh, 220 

Balslty and Scononera, 226 

Salria patens, 180 

SandeiVUBtof Hybrid Orchids, 238 

Sauromatum guttatum, 806 

SsToy New Year, 88 

Saxifraga aploulata, 211; burseriana 
major, 114 ; early, a beautiful, 114 ; 
Faldonslde, 248 ; sancta, 228 ; soardica, 
231 

Schisanthus, 140 ; flowers, 261 ; wiseton- 
ensis, 261 

Schlsostylis cocclnsa, 218 

School of gardening, a new, 60 ; Four Oaks 
and Sutton Coldfleld, 207 

Scotland, fraits for, 170 ; new year hardy 
plants in, 67 

Sea Hollies, the, 341 

Saakale, 28. 60, 76, 180, 202, 287 ; Beddard's 
Improved, 261 

Sedum spectablle mbmm, 802 

Seed sowing, 166 

Seeds to be sown under glass (JanuaryX 
26 ; various, 276 

Seedlings, 288 : In frames, 101 ; thinning, 275 

ShaUoU and Garlic, 108 

Shmb, a new early-flowering, 00 ; flower- 
ing, for small gardens, 116; purple- 
leaved, a beautiful, 146 

Shrabe, berry-bearing, 14; and climbers 
for low walls, 88 ; deciduous, 811 ; early- 
flowering, pmning, 282 ; flowering, 01 ; 
from the Aldenham Gardens, 274 ; from 
Bzeter, 06 ; newly-planted, pruning, 05 ; 
hardy deciduous flowering, 48 ; in 
town garden, 101; questions about, 
280 ; on sand, 46 ; spring-flowering, 207 ; 
winter-flowering, 216 

Sixty acres by the sea, 86 

Slugs in garden, 214 

Snowdrop, the, 116 

Sod^t^ Fran^slse d'Hortlcuiture de 
Londres, 48 

Soonrmi— 

Aberdsen Chrysanthemum, 128; Bath 
Gardeners' Debating, 48 ; Brighton and 
Sussex HortlculturiJ, 86; British Gar- 
deners', 264 : Broughty Ferry, 204 ; 
Cardiff Gardeners', 128 ; Carnation, 
winter-flowering, 116, 218, 814 ; Crawley 
and District Gardeners', 128; Croydon 
Gardeners', 64, 80, 128; Dnmfriesshiro 
and Galloway Horticultural, 228 ; Dun- 
dee Horticultural, 80; hardy fdant, a, 
4, 68, 206; Holywood Horticultural, 
816 ; Horticultural Education, 60 ; Kirk- 
bean and District, 80 ; Liverpool Horti- 
cultural, 216 



SOODRIIS (oontinuegy- 

Midland Carnation and Picotes>, 166; 
National Amateur Gardeners', 228; 
National Auricula and Primula 
Southern Section), 180; National 
Carnation and Picotee, 242; 
National Chiysanthemum, 128, 216 ; 
National DahUa, 160 ; National Boee, 
802; NaUonal Sweet Pea, 86, 264: 
NaUonal TuUp, Show, 808 ; North of 
Scotland Boot, VegeUble. and Fruit, 
48; Pangboume and District Gar- 
deners'. 204 ; Plymouth Daffodil, 240 ; 
Praleeslonal Gardeners' Friendly 
Bsneflt, 128; Beading and District 
Gardeners' 204, 228; BedhUl and 
Beigate Gardeners', 48, 80; Boyal 
Botanic, gift to, 61; Boyal Cale- 
donian, 48; Boyal Horticultural, HI, 
156. 168, 240; annual meeUng, 88; 
Temple Show, 294 ; Scottish HorUcul- 
turaf, 48 ; and its work, 279; South- 
ampton Bqyal Horticultural, 128; Tor- 
quay, Spring Show, 216: United Hor- 
ticultural Bsneflt, 168; Wakefield and 
Paxton, 228 ; Woolton Chrysanthemum, 
80 ; Woolton Gardeners', 48 ; Worthing 
Horticultural, 228 

Societies, gardeners', federation of, 280; 
sardeners' organising, 115 

Sou, heavy road scrapings for, 80 ; pre- 
paring, 178 

Solanum jasmlnoidss, 21, 88, 60, 880 

Solomon's Seal, 172 

Sophronltls grandiflora, 28 

Sorrel in spring, value of, 220 

South Africa, fruit harvest In, 200 

Sparaxls and Ixlas, 210, 261, 288 

Sparmannla africana, 246 

Spinach, 100, 287 ; perennial or Mercury, 
219 ; perpetual, 114 ; for spring supplies, 
30 

Spring plants, hardy, 01 ; bedding, notes 
on, 117 

Spurge, hardy, a valuable, 204 

StaUce, UtifoUs, 70 

Stenoglottls longifolla, 60 

Sterabergia Intea, 163, 800 

Stock, Beauty of Nice, 10 ; white Biviera 
market, 248 

Stocks, single and double, 287 ; Ten Week, 
sowing, too early, 148 

Stoking, hints on, 32 

Strawberries, 108, 201, 237 ; early outdoor, 
880; forced, 162; foning, 44; how to 
increase, 332 ; In summer and autumn, 
815 ; protecting, 281 

Strawberry Laxton's Killbasket, 820 

Screptocarpus, 100 ; hybrids, origin of, 216 

Summer flowers, 276 ; Soowflake, the, 142 ; 
precocious, 08 

Sutherlandia frntescens, 274 

Sutton and Sons' centenary, 10 

Sweet Pea Annual," " The, 67 

Sereet Peas, 44, 80, 218 ; all about. 67 ; 
early, 182 ; how to grow, 106 ; new, 72 ; 
searonable thoughts on (January), 6 ; In 
tubs, 89, 140, 166 ; the twelve best, 46 

Swset Sultan for cutting, the, 00 

Sweet SulUns, 148 



T. 

Table decoration, 40, 66 

Temperate houss at Kew, the, 246 

Temple show, the, 204 

Thrips on Boses. 47 

Thnnbergia laurifolia, 66 

Thunias, 177 

Tbyrsacanthus mtllans, 200 

Tillandsla carinata, 8 

Tobacco growing in Inland, 827; the 
giant variegated, 19 

Tomato plants failing, 264 : Sutton's Cas- 
cade, 147; Sutton^ Golden Perfection, 
126 ; winter, a useful, 266 ; Wonder of 
Italy, 270 ; yellow, 26 

Tomatoes, 166, 202, 288, 286 ; diseased, 812 ; 
early, 26 

Town tree, a good, 146 

Tree-butcher, the, 206 

Tree roots, forest, 178 

Trees cankered, 14 ; forest, mixed plant- 
ing of , 61; grafted, 238; and shmbs, 
catkin • bearing, 191 ; flowering, the 
pmning of, 277 ; washing, 100 

Trenching, 28 



Tuberoees outdoors, 117 
Tulip Scarlet Bmperor, 114 
TuUps from Colchester, 286 
Turnip, new. Little Marvel, 270 
Turnips, 60, 180, 202, 287 ; yelloW' 

In mring, 270 
Tussllagolragrans, 67 



Uganda, a note from, 104 



yandas,184 

" Vegetable," a new, 171, 104 

Vegetables and fruits, new, 183 : for home 
and exhibition, 160 ; packing, 276 ; 
select, for 1006, 16, 22, 80 

Verbena Miss Willmott, 66 

Veronicas, New Zsaland, 8 

Viburnum Csrlesii, 270 ; a new, 870 

Vine borders, 02 ; fallen leaves for cover- 
ing, 102; loaves, 208; roots, diseased, 
80 ; shoott, diseased, 287 

Vines. 60, 226; about, 80 ; dying, 170; In 
oold house, 164; in greenhouse, 800; 



of, 170; mealy bug on, 
110; mildew on, 46; newly-planted, 
127; old, renovating, 207; rare, 166; 
young, planting, 226 

VioUs at the Temple Show, 808 

Violet plants, diseased, UO ; dying off, 46 ; 
falling, 252; injured, 100 

Violets, 78. 126 ; double, and their treat- 
ment. 868 ; growing, 100 ; to Increase, 
202 ; Neapolitan and Comte de Braua, 
211 ; swset, 181, 226 



W. 

Walks and edgings, 218 

Wallflowers, 287 

Wall garden, a famous, 84; gardening, 
141, 210 ; trees, training, nuUng, and 
tying, 44 

Walls, low, shmbs and climbers for, 83 

Wardian oases, 68 ; and fllmy Ferns, 82 

Wasps, qusen, 288 

Waterorees beds, 46 

Water Lily pond at Kew, 24 

Water Ltlies, transplantiog, 202 

Wax flower, the, 110, 234 

Weather during 1905, the, 814 ; in North 
Wales, 254; at Shendisb, Herta, in 1906, 
18 

Webb and Sons, Messrs., Wordsley, Stour- 
bridge, 214 

Weed, the '* Blanket," in ponds, 325 

WeeviU, 63 

Weir, Harrison, 81 

WellingtonU gigantea, 230 

Wheat, mummy, 802 

WUd flowers, the protection of, 280, 304 

WiUow for cricket bats, 158 ; timber, high 
price for, 114; white or Huntingdon, 
for bat-making, 187 

Willows for basket-making, 241 

Window-box, 110 ; gardening, 217 

Winter Aconite, a new. 150 ; flowers. 101 ; 
flowering pUmt, a valuable, 00 : BLeath, 
a, 106 ; gardens, hardy, 17 ; flowering 

_plants, useful, 26 

Wlreworm, land infested with, 162 

Wisbech flower farm, a, 248 

Wlsley, hardy flowers at. 330 

Wistaria and Honeysuckle, 153 ; multljuga 



Wbtarias, the, 280 
Witch Hsxel, the, 105 
Worms In lawn, 811 



Tear, the old and the new, 1 

Tew hedges. 43 

Tork Gate, 814 

Tucca, a new, 161 ; nitida, 161 



Zinnias, 201 

Zygopetalnm Msckayli and intermedium, 

108 



Vlll. 
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AbaUlon, how to niaa, 58 
Agentnms from oatUogi, nlslDg, 90 
Alpine pUnto In puia» 56, 57 
Aodroiace Lsggail; 219; UouglnoM la a 

DeTooihlre gaid«o, 175 
Admdod* apennlDA In graas, 282; blanda, 

a rill of. In the rockjaiden at Kaw, 196 ; 

the Poppy, 806; wood, large>flowered 

fonn of the, 288 
Apple Banyard'i Alllngton Pippin {polowed 

tupplemefU); pninlng the (wlnler), 74; 

tree, dwarf, Blamarok, two yean old, 10 ; 

Warner*! King, an espalier tree of, 295 
Aprioot, the Japaneee, 186 
Arenaria grandUlora, 149 
Anricnlai, beantlfol ihow. In the nnnery 

of Mr. Jamei Doaglai, 280; premier 

green-edged ihow, lira. Henwood. and 

premier alpine Tariety, Majestic, 268 
Axalea, a buh. In the Asalea garden at 

Kew, 806 



Beale, Dr. Lionel Smith, the late, 206 
Begonia, new tnberooi, Alice, 828 
Begonlaa, epring-lloweriog, a wall of, 200 ; 

tabeioos, new {coloured tuppUment) 
Bog garden at Onaton Hall, 121 ; stepping- 

stones and water channels In the, 121 ; 

site for the, at Onaton Hall, 120 
Baddlela aslatica, 89 ; TaHabills magnlfloa 

(coloured supplement) 



C. 

Calanthe Bryan, grown from one bnlb, 172 

Caltha polypetala, 269 

Gampanola pyramldalls self-sown In wall, 4 

Cape Pond weed In the Koyal Hon leal- 
tnral Society's garden at Wisley, the, 
830 

Carnations, Marguerite, 147 ; on a wall, 
248 ; three new (coloured tuppiUmeni) 

CarroU thinned, 250 ; not thinned, 250 

Catasetam splendens ponetaUsslmam, 88 

Canliflower Her Ms jesty, 220 

Gedms Daodara robnsta, 198 

Cerasttnm tomentosum In a dry wall, 148 

Chhia, « beantlfol hardy climbing plant 
from (Vltls henryana), 841 

Chrysanthemam buds, ''taking," 882; 
new, Bronze Thompson, 51; Dora God- 
frey. 35 

Colchlcam autamnale, 87 ; the double 
white, 171 

Ooreopeis, a new, 162 

Comas alba Sp»thU, a handsome orna- 
mental shmb, 343 

Crown Imperials in grass, 250 

Cycas Mlcholltsll, 246 

Cypripedlum Aldbiades magniflcnm, 55; 
inslgne Tarieties in the garden of Mr. 
6. F. Moore, Chard war, Olos., 40; Thalia 
Mrs. Frands Welleslcy, 9 

Cytisus albus, 92 ; kewenals In the rook 
garden at Kew, 282 



DaffodU, the Hoop-petUooat, 222 

Daffodils, seedling, new. 270 

Dahlia, Gaotoi, new, the PUot (coloured 

tuppiemerU) i 

Dahlias, propagating, by cuttings from 

the stools, 176 I 



Daphne rapestris, 827 
Dendrobimn Coriisll, 146 ; nobile albam, 
160 



Bremums, Himalayan, a group of the, 85 
, Euphorbia epithymolaes, 295 



Fern found growing In a bottle buried in 

the soil, 218 
Fierens, M. Bmest, the late, 70 - 
Fig tree, portion of branch, 236 
Flag, the Siberian, by the lake in the 

Boyal Oaidens, Kew, 342 
! Francoa ramoea growing outdoors in a 

New Zealand garden, 271 ; (the Maiden's 

Wreath) growing out of doors in the 

south-west, 343 
Freesla Tubergenl, the new, 184 
FriUllaria Sewerzowi, 133; dUtinot and 

uncommon, a, 133 



Galtonia candicans, 163 

Oarden of Mr. F. E. Cartwright, Clare- 

mont, near Cape Town, 88 
Geraniums, beddlns, how to Increase, 150 
Gladiolus, new, HoTlandla, 52 
Grafting, propagation by, 186 



Hellebore, the broad-leared, 256 
Hemsley, Oliver T , the laU, 31 
Hlppeastrnm Marjory, the new, 234 
Hollyhocks, double-flowered, a group cf, 53 
Hornbeam, the famous, in St. Pierre Park, 

Chepstow, 174 
Hoya oamosa, 119 



I. 

Ilex Wilson! (coloured supplement) 

Iris aasyriaea. the rare, at Kew, 195; 
bnoharica, the rare, at Ke«, 243 ; Juno, 
one of the early flowering, 134 ; Hecate, 
307 ; oohroleuoa, in the garden of Mr. 
John Henshaw, Harpenden, 25 

Irises, the new race of. In a Dutch nursery, 
306 

Ifles by cuttings, propagation of, 212 



( LtUom Brownll Tar. leucanthum (coloured 
supplement) ; eandidnm, 142 ; giganteum 
at Ardnamona, Longh Eike, 190; in a 
border at Imber Court, Bsher, 199; 
showing length of flower-stems, 198 

Llssoohllns Horsfallli, 285 

Lobelia, blue, the new double (oo^oured 
supplement) 

Loganberry, the (coloured supplemettt) 



Maiden's Wreath, the (Francoa ramosaX 

growing out of doors In the south-west, I 

848 
Marrows, Vegetable, hanging clear of the i 

groond, 255 | 

Marsh Marigold or Kingcup, a new, 200 , 
Marsh Marigolds by pond-side at The ' 

Woodlands, 268 j 

Marshall, Mr. W., V.MLH., 142 
Melon fruits, how to set, 808; bow to I 

support, 804 
Melons should be grown In a pot, how, 284 
Mcaereon In flower, the, 131 
Moschosma riparium, 69 
Mutcari oonicum at The Woodlands, 

Harrow Weald, 282 



Narcissus Bulbocodium, 222 ; Chinese 
Sacred, grown In moss fibre, 151 ; 
cyclamlneus. 148 ; Ethelbert, 197 ; Mac- 
leal, 103; Star, in Mr. Austin's farm, 
I Worthing, 163 

, Nlgella Miss Jekyll (coloured kupplement) 
Norman, Mr. George, the late, 155 



Rhododendron Maagleit, 829 ; WhIt* 
Pearl, 246 

Book garden, Kew, In the, 82 

Rosa sericea var. pteracantha (eoUmrtd 
supplement) 

Roee Aglaia in the garden of Mme. Jay, 
Baden-Baden, 245 ; Fran Karl DmsohU 
(speolmen flower), 7 ; Climbing Frau Karl 
Druschki, spray of, 208 ; new climbing, 
Fran Karl Druschki. 281 ; Frau Ltlla 
Rantenstrauch <H.T X 100 ; J. B. Clark 
(H.T.), (eolomed supplement): Mm*. 
d'Arblay 20 feet high, 8 ; Mme. FlanUer, 
41 ; shoot, diseased, 184 

Roees, Christmas, among Ferns at Kew, 
118 : In an Irish aarden, 207 ; and Pinks 
In a Midland garden, 72 ; how to prune. 



Sauromatum gnttatmn, 808 

Sazlfraga aplculata, on the Kew rock 
garden, 210 ; sancta, on rock face at Kew, 
223 ; Bcardioa, grown In the alpine houae 
at Kew, 231 

Saxifrage growing In pot, 123 

Siberian Flag, the, by the Uke In the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, 842 

Snowdrops growing In pan. 122 

Solanum jasmlnoldes, 890; on a Sussex 
house, 21 

Solomon's Seal, group of, 172 

Spring picture at Kew, a. 183 

Strawberry, layering the, 332 

Sweet Pea, Henry Eckford (coloured sup- 
plement) 



Odontoglossum fowlerianum, 173 ; wilcke- 
anum schiOderianum, 23 

Omphalodes Lucllin In Mr. Crisp's beauti- 
ful rock garden at Friar Park, 283 

Orchis, the Bee, 257 ; the Butterfly, 257 

Oxalls florlbunds, 270 



Jasminum primullnum, flowering shoot of, 
71 

K. 

Kew, Royal Gardens, new director of the, 
19 



Liella anoeps schrOderiana, 188 

Lake at Kew, riew of, 2 

Lawrence, Sir TreTor, K.C.V.O., y.M.H. 



(Dedication) 
Lilac In pot, a 



a miniature, 222 



Pampas Grass In a London garden, 267 
Pansles, Tufted, one of the newer, Grey 

Friar, 291 ; Violetta, 164 
Peach tree should be trained, how a, 107 
Pear Charles Ernest, 18 ; tree, Jargonelle, 

against an old cottage, 259 
Pelargonium, Iry-leaved, Mme. Crousse, 

In a south-west garden, 831 
Pelargoniums, scented-leaved, one of the 

newer, 298 
Pergola In course of construction in a 

Cape garden, 88 ; a Roee, at Kew, 87 
Pinks, a garden of. 73 ; and Rosea in a 

Midland garden, 72 
Plum, the Wlckson, 140 
Prain, Lieut. Colonel David, M.B., LM.S., 

19 
Primrose, an alpine, 186 
Primula, a new, from China, 303 * cognate. 

80S ; Foriunei, the rare, at Kew, 210 ; 

viscose, 186 , 

Primulas, Oblneee, Messrs. Sutton and I 

Sons', 188 
Pruning the Apple (winter). 74 
Pmnns Mnme fl.-pL at Kew, 186; shoot I 
I of, 187 



Temperate house at Kew, the great central 

walk In, 247 
Thyrsacanthns rutllans, 209 
I Thiselton - Dyer, Sir WUllam Turner, 

KC.M.O.. F.RS., 8 
Tomato plant In pot in greenhouse, 272 
Tnberoees flowering outdooie in Mr. 

Broome's garden at Llandudno, 117 



■ Viburnum Carlesli, the new, 279 
Vine from pot, the, 250; prepared for 
planting, the, 250 ; shoot, how it shonld 
be trained, 296 
Vines, grafting, 844; and other fruits, 

propagation of, 106 
Violet, the Bog, grown In a pan, 101 
Violate, Neapolitan and double white 
, Comte de Brasaa in frame, 211 
Vltls henryana, a beautiful hardy climb> 
I ing plant from China, 841 

i 



; Wall, dry, befoi« It is planted, 148 
Water Ltly pond at Kew, the, 24 
Waxflower, the, 119 
Wistaria on pergola, 294 

, Witch Haxel. the, 105 



Ynoca nltf da, 161 
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THE OLD YEAR & THE NEW 

WITH the issue of this number 
another year dawns, and 
once again the pleasant 
opportunity is given of 
wishing our readers a very 
Happy New Tear, and thanking those who 
have helped us so willingly in the past. We 
look forward with even greater hopefulness 
to the work that lies before us, happy in the 
belief that the earnest support of our con- 
tributors will be given with the same 
heartiness as in the year that has closed. 

Horticultural events in 1905 were more 
numerous than usual, and it becomes more 
difficult to cope with the stream of exhibitions 
which flows unceasingly throughout the year. 
The centre of activity has been, as usual, the 
Boyal Horticultural Society, whose shows 
and fortnightly meetings are not only beauti- 
ful and instructive in themselves, but a 
meeting-place for the ardent horticulturist, 
whilst the fortnightly lectures have reached 
a high level of excellence. It is a source of 
satisfaction to know that the annual 
exhibition in the Temple Gardens still 
attracts the general public, and whilst those 
responsible for it continue to maintain its 
reputation people will flock to see this 
wonderful display of British horticultural 
skill. We think the holding of a second 
show some weeks later is not likely to prove 
a success, and for the reason that it is possible 
to have too much even of a good thing. The 
exhibition held in the grounds attached to 
the Chelsea Hospital was very charming, but 
scantily attended. The Koyal Horticultural 
Society has accomplished a remarkable work 
without official aid in furthering scientific 
and practical horticulture in this country, 
and it must gratify everyone who has the 
welfare of horticulture at heart to know 
that its financial position is exceedingly 
strong. The letting of the Hall we believe 
has helped considerably towards the extinc- 
tion of the fast-dwindling debt. 

The National Rose Society continues to 
flourish in the happiest way. It is controlled 
by men who are earnest in their work, and 
under the presidency of Mr. C. E. Shea its 
usefulness has extended. The " Official Tear 
Book " will have a strong influence not only 
in acquiring a larger membership, but in 
spreading a knowledge and love of the flower 



of flowers. Naturally there was considerable 
misgiving as to the result of the migration 
from the Temple Gardens to the beautiful 
grounds of the Royal Botanic Society for 
the annual metropolitan show, but good 
advertising, lovely summer weather, and 
shady grounds set all anxieties at rest. 

The Sweet Pea and Potato societies held 
their usual yearly exhibitions, which in both 
cases were even more interesting than those 
of the previous year. The widespread love 
for the Sweet Pea ia astonishing. We see 
how from a simple garden flower it is possible 
to produce through the hybridiser's skill a 
wealth of colour and form unknown a few 
generations ago. The name of Eckford, 
whose work was crowned with such complete 
success, is written in gardens throughout the 
BritiBh Isles and over the seas. 

In the botanical world the recent resigna- 
tion of the director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, has ended an official connexion with this 
famous establishment which has had an 
important bearing upon the scientiflc pro- 
gress of the country. The new director is a 
man of power and of knowledge, and will 
maintain, we are assured, the position Kew 
has attained under the leadership of Sir 
William Thisel ton-Dyer. 

Many famous horticulturists and scientists 
have passed away during the year. Familiar 
faces will be seen no more, and we know not 
who may cross the stream in the year that 
has begun. This, however, we do know, 
that the work of those who have left this 
world has had an influence for good in 
promoting the welfare of horticultural 
pursuits in these isles. During the present 
year there will be much the same round of 
events, but one, we think, will stand out with 
unusual prominence—the great hybrid con- 
ference to take place next July under the 
auspices of the Royal Horticultural Society. 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 



Christmas Flowbbs from Dunbobin. 
A delightful box of flowers comee from Mr. 
Melville, Daorobin Gardens, Oolspie, Satber- 
land, and the followiog note shows the great 
variety of plants that were in bloom so late in the 
year : '* I am sending a few flowers gathered oat 
of doors on Christmas Day, which will show the 
mildness of the weather we have had of late, 
viz., Veronica Andersoni, Marie Louise Violets, 
Chrysanthemums, Christmas Roses, Violas, 



double Primroses, Roses, &(^, The hardest frost 
we have experienced this autumn was 5^ on 
November 18 and 19, and 5}^ on November 29. 
The whole of December has been unusually 
mild. Christmas Day was fine, dear, and calm, 
with slight white frost in the forenoon." 



Thx Loquat. 
We have received from Mr. Q. Camp,ffardener 
toE.'Byrom, E^q., Culver, Exeter, a few flowering 
shoots of Photinia (Eriobotrya) japonica, the 
Japan Medlar, which has been flowering in the 
open against a south wall since the first week in 
October. The severe frost seems to have had no . 
effect whatever on its blooming. Our correspon- 
dent writes: "I am sending these flowers 
because I do not think it is generally known that 
the Loquat is so hardy." 



THE KEW LAKE. 

There is probably nothing in landscape 
gardening so difficult to deal with, and so 
seldom dealt with saccessfolly, as what is 
called '* artificial water." It may be taken 
for granted that it is a thing that everyone 
desires in any attempt at a considerable 
landscape effect. It is a pretty expensive 
hobby, and the result is often rather a 
measure of the wealth of the owner than of 
his taste. 

It may, of course, be the affection begot of 
long acquaintanceship — though I do not think 
it is— but I know no piece of water of artificial 
origin which gives me such solid satisfaction 
as the lake in the arboretum at Kew. The 
accompanying illustration is a view of it 
looking south— not by any means the most 
striking of many — but still, and perhaps for 
that reason, characteristic of its treatment 
The Editor nas asked me to write a few words 
to acocHnpany it. It seems to me that I can 
best comply with his request by explaining 
why I thmk this particular bit of water is so 
successful or at any rate why it pleases me. 
And I do this with the less hesitation 
because, though in detail, it has been my 
constant care, the lake was not my creation. 
It was beffun in 1856 by Sir WiUiajn Hooker, 
and completed in its essential features by Sir 
Joseph Hooker in 1870. 

The first point is, I think, its moderate 
size ; it covers a little more than 4^ acres. 
I do not mean to say that large pieces of 
water have not their own charm. But then 
they are apt to dominate the landscape 
instead of being an element in it. A piece 
of water should be an item in a composition, 
and not its master. It is a common thing in 
a large domain to form a sheet of water by 
throwing a dam across a shallow valley, and 
allowing a stream to fill the hollow. The 
result is rather a reservoir than a lake. The 
dam is alwavs obvious ; it may be skilfully 
planted with trees which, no doubt, mask it 
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VIEW OF THX LAKE AT KEW (LOOKING SOUTH). 



at the expense of closing the only extended 
view the lie of the ground affords. There is 
usually a boat-house. But rowing under 
such conditions is an amusement apt to 
become monotonous. 

Supposing, then, the lake to be of moderate 
size, the first indispensable condition is that 
it should not be seen all at once. The funda- 
mental principle of all landscape gardening 
is the excitement of curiosity. Every step 
should invite some further exploration and 
reward with some new but not final discovery. 
The lake should therefore be broken up with 
islands relatively large in size, but set 
off with ample water surfaces. The islands 
should be heavily wooded with well disposed 
clumps of trees. These give effects of light 
and shadow on the water which are often in 
striking contrast. The neighbouring banks 
in this case should be wooded, too, but more 
sparsely. Where the lake is more open and 
tne banks barer, the vegetation on the islands 
should be kept thinner and lower. 

The margins should avoid any stiff or hard 
outline, and should advance here and there 
into promontories, which will define corre- 
sponding bays. The former should be accen- 
tuated by boldly placed trees, or may be 
clothed with shrubs. The bays may be edged 
with well-chosen water plants, which should 
not be dlowed to form a continuous hedge, 
but should be broken here and there to allow 
the turf to slope down to the waterside. 

One of the charms of water is that it 
enhances by reflection any colour effect. 
This maybe taken advantage of along the 
banks and on the islands by planting bold 
clumps of shrubs or such herbaceous plants 
as, if not actually aquatic in habit, like a 
moist subsoil. Even in winter a charming 
effect has been obtained at Kew by planting 
groups of coloured-bark Willows on one ot 
the islands. When the sun catches them 
they light up like lambent flame. 

Water surfaces should be allowed to 
produce their own effect, and should not be 
allowed to be covered up with floating plants. 
If this is neglected the lake degenerates into 
a swamp. Clumps of Water Lilies should be 
kept near the banks, and not at such a 



distance as to make the beauty of their 
flowers inconspicuous. 

I have said above that a lake should not 
be merely an object in itself, but an item in 
a composition. When made, the task of 
weaving it, as it were, into its surroundings 
is best accomplished gradually^ and is often 
effected, as at Kew, by judicious cutting out. 
Two objects should be aimed at : the one is 
to open up points of view in which the 
presence of water will tell ; the other is to 
obtain a pleasing balance in the disposition 
of trees and foliage. No rules can be laid 
down for the latter, except those which apply 
to any design in which the total efl^ct 
depends on the way in which the details are 
distributed. 

Kew, W. T. Thiselton-Dyeb. 



PRIZES OPEN TO ALL. 



WALL GARDENS. 

A FInt Pfixe of FOUR GUINEAS, 

A Second PrUe of TWO GUINEAS, 

A Third Prize of ONE GUINEA, 
Ana a Fourth Prtre of HALF-A-GUINEA 

are offered for the best answers to the 
following questions: 

1. Dasoribe briefly how a wall thonld be 
constmoted for wall plants. 

2. DdBoribe the way the plante ihoald be 
inserted in both roogh stone and brick walls. 

3 Describe the sowing of the seed in the wall. 
Is ii better to plant seedlings or to sow seed, and 
when is the best time both to plant and sow ? 

4. Name the most beaatifal spring, sommer, 
and autamn-flowering plants for sanny walls. 

5. Name the most suitable plants for a shady 
wall and those that give the best effect in 
winter. 

6. Describe the way to treat an old mossy wall 
which it is wished to sow or plant. 

7. How should the plants be treated at all 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 



FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

January 0.— Royal HortionltanJ Society's 
Exhibition and Meeting. 

January 10 — East Anglian HortioiiltanJ 
Clob'« Annaal D .nner. Sheffield Chry saothamom 
Society's Meeting. 

January 18 -hardeners' Royal BeoeTolent 
Institation's Annual General Meeting and 
Election of Pensioners. 

Janiutfy 23 —Royal Hortioaltoral Society's 
Exhibition and Meeting. 

January 24.— Croydon Gardeners' Society's 
Annaal Dinner. 



MP. R. I. Lynoh.— We are pleased to 
hear that Mr. Lvnoh, curator of the Botanic 
Gardens, Gambriase, is to receiTO the honorary 
dep^ree of M.A. nrom the UniTersity of Cam- 
bridge in recognition of his services to botanical 
science. 

Flowers on Christmas Day.— We 

hear a great deal of the Sjoth-West, hot I have 
gathered here to-day four Roses in the open 
garden, and have two plants of Lapageria rosea 
still in flower on the front of the house. Pretty 
good for Christmas Day in Rent.— Mbdwat, The 
Orange^ Benendent Oranbrook. 

Primula florlbunda.~Bri«ht yellow 

flowers are attractive at all sea**ons, and especially 
in the winter months. This Primula blooms over 
a long period, and this without needing a warm 
house. It has been a great favourite off mine for 
manv years, and I once tried crossing it with 
P. obconica without success. It has occurred to 
me whether it was one of the parents of kewensis. 
This Primula is easily raised from seed. Last 
March we sowed a pan of it, and had a large 
number of plants from a shilling packet. Many 
fail to raise this and many other small-seeded 
Primulas, such as obconica, &o., owing to their 
covering the seed with soil. Our method is to 
make the surface very fine and level, and then 
sow the seed, slightly dusting very fine soil or 
sand over it. Cover with a piece of glass, and 
keep in a moist place until it has germinated. 
The seedlings being so small they must be kept 
close to the glass till strong enough to prick out, 
when we give them frame treatment through 
the summer. Remove to a greenhouse in autumn. 
At the close of the year we nave gaod pans full of 
flowers which look charming in suitable places in 
rooms. We find them most useful to grow in 
small pots to put in vases on the dinner table. — 
J. Crook. 

PleOtranthUS orassus,— In the early 
part of the present year this new Central African 
Labiate formed a very striking feature at Kew, 
and it is now again one of the most notable plants 
flowering in the T range, where, in the company 
of Begonias, Eranthemums, Ac., it is quite at 
home. Botanically it is closely related to the 
Coleus, and like Coleus thyrsoides, a native of 
much the same region, it Inds fair when better 
known to be a decidedly popular plant, as the 
flowers are freely borne, are of a pleasing tint, 
and a succession is kept up for some time, added 
to which it is of easy culture. The Plectranthus 
in question branches sparingly, the plants at Kew 
having stout, erect stems, clothed with ovale 
leaves of a pale green tint. The flowers, which 
are borne in rather narrow terminal spikes, are 
arranged in whorls, which continue to develop, 
and thus maintain a succession for a considerable 
period. Its propagation and culture are very 
easy, the main point to bear in mind being that 
the finest spikes are borne on the stoutest stems, 
hence they must not be stopped much to ensure 
branching, as such plants newer but poorly. 
Besides its own intrinsic merits this Plectranthus 
may be of value to the hybridist, for crosses 
between this and Coleus thyrsoideus seem quite 
possible.— H. P. 
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Mp. GeOPira DiOkSOn, bead of the firm 
of MMsra. Alox. Diokson and Sons, New- 
townards, waa paid a high oompliment some few 
days ago on the oooasion of his oompletion of 
fifty years' preeideooy of the Newtownards 
Horticaltaral Society. The Newtoumarda 
Chronicle contains a portrait and a long and 
warm appreciation of the senrioes rendered by 
Mr. Oeorge Dickson, not only to the local horti- 
coltoral society, bnt to the district generally. 
The committee of the horticaltaral society 
nnanimoosly decided that the jabilee celebration 
of their president shoald not pass without 
recognition, and they took advantage of the 
recent annaal reonion to present him with his 
portrait as a memorial of his work. 

PlumbafiTo rosea.— In the cool end of 
the stove, or in the intermediate house, this 
Plumbago forms a beautiful winter picture, as 
the long terminal spikes are thickly studded with 
bright rosy red blossoms, and seen in a mass or 
group it is most effective. Though quite an old 

flant, for it was introduced from the West 
ndies as long ago as 1777, this Plumbago is 
scarcely grown to the extent that one might 
expect, though I believe it has been taken in 
hand more within the last three or four years 
than it previously was. It is not at all diffioult 
to grow, as cuttingfi strike root readily in early 
spring, and thrive well in ordinary potting 
compost. There is a variety (coccinea) in which 
the flowers are brighter in colour than those of 
the type, bnt it is scarcely as free a grower. In 
the temperature suitable for this Plumbago many 
beautifol flowers may be had at this season, 
notably the Jdboobinias, Eranthemums, Begonias, 
and others. — T. 

The small - floweped Camellia 

(C, Sasaliqua).— Though the ordinary 
Camellia jiponioa, represented in sardens by 
varieties innumerable, may be had in bloom 
daring December if the plants are given gentle 
heat, such a stimulus is not needed to induce 
G. Sasaoqua to flower at the same period, as in a 
cool house this naturally begins to bloom before 
the end of the year. The species under notice 
forms a freely-branched bush. The shoots are 
altogether more slender than those of G. j^ponica, 
and the leaves much smaller, while the flowers 
are only from 1^ inches to 2 inches across. There 
are several forms, the typical kind having pink 
blossoms, while there is a white-flowered variety, 
and another with the leaves variegated with 
creamy white. The Japaoesecataloguesgiveseveral 
varieties of GamelliaS&sanqua, but some of them, 
particularly those with semi-double blossoms, 
are probably hybrids between this species and 
G. japonica. The propagation of Gamellia 
Sasanqua by cuttings is not diffioult, whereas 
G. japonica doee not readily strike. The intro- 
duction of G. Sasanqua dates back for nearly a 
oentury, but though far from common now it is 
at the present day much better known than it 
was twelve years affo. It is a favourite shrub in 
Japanese gardens, oeing justly valued from the 
fact that the flowers are there produced daring 
the late autumn months. — T. 

New Zealand Veponioas.— Though 

some of the dwarf shrubby Veronicas from New 
Zealand are rather difficnlt to grow satisfactorily, 
there are several which succeed in any ordinary 
good soil and in somewhat trying atmospheric 
oonditions. These plants cannot m regaroed as 
especially adapted for towns, yet a few of them 
not only exist, but develop into very presentable 
specimens in extremely unfavourable metropolitan 
districts. Veronica Traversi, for instance, thrives 
in some of the smokiest parts of the East End, 
the chief aid to its healthy prosress being an 
occasional cleansing of the foliage from the sooty 
deposits. In pots it seems more satisfactory than 
in Dorders, one reason beins that the supply of 
water can be better cintrolTed, and in repotting 
the soil can be partly renewed. Still, it is only 
in the pure air of country districts that V. 
Traversi is seen in its perfection. In B sdf ordshire 



and Buckinghamshire gardens I have noted 
strong, handsome bushes that for vigour of growth 
and foliage were so far superior to examples of 
the species as seen in suburban gardens that they 
were scarcely recognisable at first glance. It is 
surprising, however, what a power of adaptation 
to varied circumstances the plant possesses. V. 
Stuarti is also a compact-growing species, with 
short, closely-set, bright green leaves. V. buxi- 
folia is of more straggling growth, with dark 
sreen small leaves, those at the tips of the growth 
being of a lighter and brighter tint. V. anomala 
is a neat little bush, with upright growth and 
small, sharp leaves, much more suggestive of an 
Epacris than that named V. epaondea, which is 
a curious little plant of a yellowish green shade, 
imparting a rather unhealthy appearance to it. 
V. diosmsefolia forms a fine, healthy bush 4 feet 
high and as much in diameter, and thrives well 
in metropolitan gardens. Ooe of the most dis- 
tinct of the smaller - growing sorts is V. 
decumbens, which has slender and very slightly 
branched stems about a foot hish, bearing ovate 
or nearly round leaves, which, oeing cupped or 
hollowed, impart a peculiar appearance to the 
plant. I have grown many others under varied 
oonditions of soil and atmosphere, some of which 
have proved satisfactory and others quite the 
reverse, but those named here have not caused 
much trouble, though they are just as impatient 
of a stagnant water-logged state of the soil as 
they are of a dry 
condition, hence 

they often do 

well on a rockery 

if not too much 

exposed to the 

hottest sunshine. 

~R. L. Gastle. 
TUlandsla 

oaplnata. — 

This is the cor- 
rect name of the 
Sretty free- 
owering Brome- 

liad, known 

generally in gar- 
dens and nur- 
series as Vriesia 

brachystaohys. 

It is one of the 

most readily 

grown of its 

class, and the 

bright coloured 

flowers brighten 

up the stove 

during winter. 

It is altogether 

a small grower, 

as neat flowering 

examples may be 

had in pots 

4 inches or 

4} inches in 

diameter, the 

whole plant, 

flower scape in- 
cluded, being not 

more than a foot 

in height. The 

light green 

recurving leaves 

are arranged in 

a vasiform - like 

manner, and at 

all seasons are 

very pleasing, 

but, of course, 

the plant is addi- 
tionally attrac- 
tive when in 

bloom. The 

flower-stem, 

which well over- 
tops the foliage, 

is famished on 



its upper part with two opposite rows of 
large boat-shaped bracts of a purplish crimson 
at the base, which hue gradually merges into 
the orange of the upper part. The flowers 
are yellow, but they do not protrude far 
beyond the bracts, and in addition they do 
not last long, hence they cannot be regarded as 
the most important part of the inflorescence, the 
bracts themselves occupying that position. The 
plant needs good drainage, a mixture of sand 
and peat, and a liberal amount of water when 
growing. — T. 



ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 

Thb Lati Dibbctob. 
HE resignation of the director d the 
R )yal Gardens, Kew, is an event of 
more than pissing interest, especially 
when there is a record of aevoted 
service to botanic il science and horti- 
culture extAndiog over a period of 
nineteen years. Sir William Turner Thiselton- 
Dyer has left the mark of a strong personality on 
the splendid gardens which he has brought to 
remarkable perfection. All who have delight 
or interest in horticulture owe an immense debt 
of gratitude to the late direotor, in that he has so 
raised their horticultural standing as to have 
made them a living exposition of a vast collection 
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of plants, 80 grown and arranged as to make the 
ptraens a place of beauty, and of the highest 
instructive valne in gardening. That work is 
; of a kind that may be understood not only 
by the owners of large places, but by those 
who are holders of the tiniest plot of 
ground. Sir William has laboured with con- 
spicuous success to the perfectiog of their 
scientific organipation. The species and marked 
varieties that the gardens now contain are nearly 
all catalogued in a series of hand- lists, which are 
generslly accepted as authoritative standards of 
botanical noroeoolature. 

Sir William Thiselton-Dy€ r was bom in 1843, 
became, forty-three years later, director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, in succession to his father- 
in-law. Sir Joseph Hooker. In his earlier vears 
Sir William took honours in mathematical and 
natural science at the universities of Oxford and 
Lotdon, and held the Professorship of Natural 
Historv and of Botany successively at the Royal 
Agricultural College at Cirencester and the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland, entering on his 
work at the Royal Gardens as assistant director 
in 1875. As Professor of Botany and of Natural 
History, as lecturer to classes of teachers in 
training, as president of more than one section, 
on different occasions, of the British Avociation, 
as vice-president of the Royal Society, as member 
of the senate of the London University, and in 
other allied offices he has already done a life's 
work of steady labour in botany. 

In botanical literature Sir William published 
in 1865, with the late Dr. Trimen, *< A Flora of 
Middlesex,'' for which the collection of material 
was begun in schooldays, and in 1875 edited the 
English edition of *<Saoh's Text-book of Botany," 
and is now engaged in editing the "Iconee 
Plantarum," the continuation of the *< Flora 
Capensis," and the ** Flora of Tropical Africa." 

We wish the late director many happy and 
useful years in his retirement, and ml sure this 
wish will be echoed by all with whom he has been 
brought into contact during a long and busy life 
at Kew. A farewell address was recently pre- 
sented to Sir William by the members of the 
staff when the new director, Dr. Prain, was 
formally introduced to the curator, assistant 
curator, and other workers in the Royal Gardens. 

Next week we hope to refer to the new director, 
Dr. Prain. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The Editor is not reaponsible for the opinume 
expressed by correspondents. J 

POTATOES NOT DECAYING. 
[To THi Editor of ** Tbm Gardbn."] 

SIR, — I do not think I claimed for my 
remedy — that of sproutins the tubers 
veil in shallow boxes before planting 
and picking out those which fail to 
sprout or sprout weakly — as being 
infallible, but I gave it as being, 
according to my experience, one of the best 
means oi protecting one's self, to some extent, 
against loss through the ** leaf* curl " disease. I 
thank ** W. B.," page 383, for bis contribution ; 
according to his experience a tuber may be 
affected with the disease and yet make a strong 
sprout before it is planted, though it fails to grow 
satisfactorily after being put into the ground. 
So far I have never observed this, and there- 
fore the plot thickens, and the leaf-curl puzzle 
gets more difficult to deal with. I have another 
point upon which perhaps " W. B." will give me 
the benefit of his experience. So far I have never 
had any trouble with seed tubers obtained direct 
from Scotland, and Scotch-grown seed has not 
failed to decav and send up satisfactory growth. 
This may l^e dfue to the fact that seed Potatoes 
grown in Scotland are lifted before they are fully 
ripe, and I am growing more inclined to the 
opinion that for seed purposes it is much better 



to lift Potatoes when partially ripe than it is to 
leave them in the ground until they are fully 
matured. Again, it is difficult to explain wh> 
some varieties should be more prone to the 
trouble than others ; but it is to, and the worst I 
have had this season are Sbarpe's Victor, 
Harbinger, Evergood, and Northern Star. In 
regard to slicing a bit off the tubers before plant- 
ing, I may say that I have experimented in this 
direction, and possibly if the disease has not got 
well hold of the tuber at the time (f planting it 
may be good as a preventive, but otherfiise 
cutting is useless. The vrry f«ct that cut 
Potatoes will remain in the soil all the reason and 
never decay at all shows that there is somethirg 
wrong with them. There is no derying one fact, 
i.e., that the trouble is getting very serioup, and 
through it Potato crops in gardens have been 
reduced very considerab'y in weight during the 
past few seasons. We want to get to the bottom 
of it, and obtain if possible a remedy ; and this 
being so, I am quite sure the Editor will welcome 
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THX OHIMNKT BBLLrLOWBR (CAMPANULA 
PTBAMIDAL18) SBLF-SOWN IN WALL. 

letters from any readers who are able to throw 
further light on this very perplexing and trouble- 
some matter. G. H. 



THE CHIMNEY BELLFLOWER ON A 
DRY WALL. 
[To THX Editor of **Thr Gardbn."] 
Sir, — This is perhaps the best known of all the 
larger Bellflowers, and is generally recognised by 
the title of the Chimney Campanula. It is largely 
employed for the herbaceous border, where it is 
a very attractive sight in the late summer and 
early autumn, and is also extensively used for 
conservatory decoration when grown in large 
pots. In some cases specimens growing in deep 
and rich soil will attain a height of upwards of 
7 feet, but a dwarfer form has of late years been 
introduced which is preferred for culture under 
glass. This handsome Campanula, which is a 
perfectly hardy subject, vanes considerably in 
habit of growth, some plants tbrowins up one 
solitary towering flower -spike, ana others 



producing a thicket of fifty or more, often i 
irig 3 feet in diameter. It is, however, when this 
Bellflower grows self-sown in a dry wall that it 
IS most effective in appearance. In the acoora- 
panying illustration a fine plant is shown growing 
in this manner. The wall is about 3 feet in 
height, and borders a level path that traverse a 
very steep slope facing due south and becoming 
dust dry in hot summers. Into the chinks of this 
wall the seed of the Chimney Campanula has 
been blown, with the result that there are now a 
dozen or more fine specimens that are in profuse 
flower toward the end of August. With age the 
leaf-tufts have become nearly 2 feet across, and 
the great heads measure fully 4 feet through. 
The position appears to suit the Campanulas to 
perfection, for in drv summers, when the leaves 
of their sisters in the border are drooping and 
wilted, the foliage of these well-grown pUots is 
shapely and firm, the roots evidently nndiog a 
cool run some distance below the heaped up soil 
at the back of the walL By cutting the flowers 
as they fade a second supply of bloom is obtained. 

8. W. FlTZBKRBKBT. 



WINTER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 
[To THR Editor of " Thb Garden."] 

Sir, — It is gratifying to learn that a movement 
is on foot with the object of founding a sceiety 
to increase the popularity of the winter- flowering 
or Tree Carnation. Our American associstaa 
have done much to bring the winter Camationa 
before our notice. An exhibition of this kind in 
midwinter would make a change between the last 
exhibition of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
and the Royal Horticultural Society's exhibit|oo 
at the Temple Gardens. For many years we only 
had a few varieties too well known to mention bj 
name, but now there are plenty of beautiful sorts. 
As recently as four years ago the culture of 
winter- flowering Carnations was little considered, 
but this is alterad now. The movement that is 
being made to form a society should be supported 
^y all who know the value of these beautiful 
flowen. J. J. W. 



NATIONAL HARDY PLANT SOCIETY. 

[To THR Editor of " Turn Gardrn."] 

Sir, — I am sure tlere are many people who 
would gladly support and join such a society, 
and that there is much good work for it to do. 
Comparatively few ganieners rcognise the 
immense value of haray plants, their cheap- 
ness, and how peculiarly well suited they are to 
our variable Eoglish climate. They seem to have 
been so much better understood and valued two 
hundred years ago, and one good work for the 
proposed society would be to review the lists of 
these plants given in old works, and to find out 
how many useful ones have been lost or partially 
eclipsed. Another point could be their srrange- 
ment at shows. I have only once seen them 
arranged really effectively, and that was in an 
amateur exhibit at a Norwich show some years 
ago. A society, such as your correspondent 
proposes, could do much to educate public taste 
with regard to these valuable flowers, and oonld 
be a great assistance to the many eminent florists 
who are helping lo much to bring them back to 
favour, while, at the same time, it might 
discountenance the high-sounding advertisements 
of worthless plants, which bring so much dis- 
appointment to inexperienced garden lovers. 
I hope that some influential gardeners will take 
the matter up and start the society. 

The Bectory, DorchetUer. E. M. Hill. 

[To THR Editor of " Thx Gardrk."] 
Sir, — I was much interested in the letter by 
** Heather Bell," suggenting the formation of a 
hardy plant society. Without a doubt such a 
society would supply a long-felt want, and, if 
properly conducted, would receive the support of 
all hardy plant lovers. That there would ba 
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sbnndanoe of work for such a society is obvious. 
If it took up seriously the subject of nomenclature 
of hardy plants it would have sufficient to do for 
years to come. To take only one or two genera 
of hardy plants, viz., S-»mpervivum, Sedum, 
Saxifraga, and Gentian — ^anyone who has grown 
a full collection of these will know how hard it is 
to verify or obtain the correct plant according to 
the name aeked for. The question of exhibitions 
is broached — and where can one see what can be 
honestly called a good hardy plant exhibition? 
When hardy plants are shown they are generally 
bunched, like Cabbages, put in some sort of 
receptacle, and placed tier above tier. I think 
that the best of hardy plants are unknown to the 
general public ; they are appreciated only by a few 
enthusiasts. 

Cheshire. G. M. 



COrS ORANGE PIPPIN AND CANKER. 

[To THi Editor of "Thi Gabdbn."] 
Sib,— On page 350 of Thb Gabdkn, Mr. Black- 
bam complains of Cox's Oranse P ppin's liabiliiy 
to canker in his neighbourhood. He does not say 
what kind of soil it is ; from my experience it 
thrives best on a warm soil Top-dressing with 
wood ashes in the winter and mulching with 
manure in the summer enoourases surface roots, 
and proves a great check to canker. Injudicious 
pruning is another cause of failure with Cox's 
Orange Pippin. The trees should be summer- 
pruned early in August, omitting the leading 
shoots until winter. The main branches should 
be quite 18 inohee apart, each like « *^S^^ 
oordon. I gathered six gallons of fine fruit off a 
youDg standard which I bad pruned in this way. 
The branches looked very picture^ue when 
in bloom, and when the imit was colouring. 
However, my successor shortened all the 
main branches and did not summer-prune it; 
consequently, the tree was soon nothing 
but wood, and bore only . one gallon of 
Apples in ten years. With regard to Mr. Black- 
barn's remarks about Bismarck I do not consider 
it one of the best varieties, but it is greatly 
improved if the leaders are cut back early in 
August ; fruit- buds will form on the spurs, and 
much better crops will be obtained. 

T. W Hebbbbt. 
The Gardens, NtUfiddGimH.Rtdhia, 

BIRDS AND BUDS. 
[To THB Editob of *< Thb Gabdkn."] 
SiBy — I was very pleased to read your editorial 
note about "Birds and Buds." The last three 
winters all my Lilacs and forms of Pyrus have been 
stripped, not only of flower-buds but also wood- 
bads, and the trees themselves thereby injured. 
Apple and Pear trees also were very much 
damaged. Bullfinches and tomtits are the 
culprits. Fishing nets are of no use against the 
latter. Pear trees, when in fruit and covered 
with nets, resembled an aviary, and I do not 
think that I had a dozen Pears that had not been 

Swked, also all the early Apples and many Cox's 
range were injured. Tomtits do, no doubt, eat 
many insects, but it is not much good if thev also 
spoil aU the fruit. Lisie and soot are useless — 
Also firing off a gun — unless it be in the right 
direction. R. D. 
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LILIES IN 1906. 
\ Y hopes of a brilliant Lily season 
this year, based on the compara- 
tively dry and warm summer of 
1904, have not, unfortunately, 
been realised. Lilies have, with 
me, been again more or less 
ansatisfactory, and this year's failure, following 
immediately in the wake of its predecessor, is 
most distressing, so much so that it almost makes 
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me decide to give up growing Lilies out of doors 
altogether in this wretched climate. Is the game 
worth the candle ? Perhaps not ; but should that 
constitute a sufficient reason for such a cowardly 
surrender ? 

For, were there not, even in 1904, a few 
redeeming successes and beauty spots amons the 
flickly, the feeble, the flowerless, and faithless ? 
Certainly there were ; and these were all the 
more lovely and loved by reason of their scarcity. 
So, in sratitude to the gallant few that have 
resolutely and unflinchingly endured the vicissi- 
tudes of two bad seasons in succession in this 
unsuitable soil and climate, I, for one, feel bound 
U) persevere, to hope on even against hope, to 
mulch, to shelter from frost and wind, to stake 
and to tie, and, flnally, to groan once more over 
the melancholy result ! 

Proceeding to review briefly the behaviour of 
the various species grown here in 1905, I find I 
can record but a very small number which were 
quite satisfactory, so small that they may be 
counted on the fingers of a single hand. To 
beein with, 

L Hansoni again distinguished itself and was 
spiendid. Many spikes oime up, all fully de- 
veloped, and carrying fine heads of bloom. It 
seems to be a thoroughly reliable and satisfactory 
species. 

L HxNBTi was also a decided success as usual 
Would that the flowers were a bit larger, and the 
habit of growth less rigid and uncompromising ! 
I find the best plan with this Lily is to tie the 
growths to long thin Hszel rods along the under 
side of the stems, the rods being inserted in the 
ground near the bulbs so as to conform as natu- 
rally as possible with the general direction of the 
stems. Even then the artiflciU nature of the 
support is frequently only too evident. When 
growing among tall shrubs the stems, of 
course, need no staking, and will look after 
themselves. 

The Mabtaqons did veiy well, dalmaticum 
and D. Catanii especially. So did L. testaoenm 
(excelsum), and L. czovitzianum, though the 
latter was far lees floriferous than in previous 
favourable seasons. 

L. BUBVLLUM was uot up to its usual standard 
of excellence, though all my bulbs sent up growths, 
and several of these flowered. Two blooms on 
one stem was the record, and not a good one ; I 
have had four on several former occasions. I do 
hope that this beautiful Lily is not going 
off; it has done so well with me, and I have 
always reckoned it among the " reliables." And 
I trust my recent improvements (?) to the bank 
where it grows may not ruffld the serenity of its 
temper in the future. For I have grubbed up 
the aggressive Lilac bush near the bulbs, and 
have generally reconstructed the bank in their 
vicinity, hoping to improve their surroundings, 
and trusting that the necessary disturbance of 
one or two of the bulbs may not have any per- 
manently bad effect on them. These bulbs looked 
sound and healthy, and were carefully replanted 
at once with some additional stones and brickbats 
among them. Thoueh the Lilac bush is gone 
there is plenty of shade above the spot, also 
there are no end of Walnut and Cherry roots 
to keep the soil porous and dry, so all may yet 
be well. 

The Elms, Taldina, 8. G. Reid. 

(To be continued.) 

SEASONABLE THOUGHTS ON 
SWEET PEAS. 
Thx army of Sweet Pea growers will be pro- 
viding themselves with the necessary ammunition 
in the shape of seeds immediately, and some 
rather interesting points may be worth recording 
at this time for the guidance of those in doubt. 
The varieties 

ScABLBT Gem and Queen Alexandba are the 
most beautiful of the scarlet toned sorts. The 
former has always been magnificent here, but in 
Eagland, especially, complaints have been 



numerous about its liability to bum or be flaked 
with purplish blue marks. At the National 
Sweet Pea Show Mr. Eckford exhibited the 
latter and was granted a certificate of merit. I 
voted against it because I could not see any 
improvement over the Scarlet Gem I had at the 
show. On thinking over the matter afterwards 
I found that at various shows, as well as the 
National Sweet Pea Show, the other specimens of 
Scarlet Gem were all several tones lighter than 
either Mr. Eok ford's novelty or my Scarlet Gem. 
I should say, therefore, that Qaeen Alexandra 
will turn out, when grown in Eugland, very much 
like Scarlet Gem has done in Scotland, apd 
Scottish growers may expect a very deep blood 
tone of red on the variety Queen Alexandra. In 
my opinion there are three tones, one slishtly 
better than Coccinea's cerise shade, the scarlet or 
arterial blood shade, and the darker blood-red of 
Qaeen Alexandra. I had a sport last year of the 
latter, but put the intense colour'down to richer 
treatment. At Dunfermline show, Mr. Brotherson 
told me that my Scarlet Gem, compared with the 
best bunch there, was quite two tones richer, 
although Scotch grown. The pport referred to 
was two tones at least better than any other 
Scarlet Gem I had. From what I have written 
growers will easily infer that I consider Qaeen 
Alexandra better. It by no means follows that 
all varieties are alike in this respect. 

DoBA Bbbadmobe« when I saw it in 1904 at 
the National Swtret Pea Show, was nearly a self, 
with a somewhat greenish yellow tint and very 
little pink — in fact, I could not see any pink. On 
that account, seeing that it was a sport from 
such a vigorous parent ( Jeannie Gordon), I dis- 
carded Mrs. E. &enyon and grew Dora Bread- 
more. I had no reason to grumble, as some 
truly magnificent flowers were produced, and in 
great quantity, but I was surprised at the 
colour. Under high cultivation the pink tone 
came out and the yellow tone ^ot lower — a 

Sale cream — whereas I expected it would be 
eeper. The 

Hon. Mbs. E. Rbnyon and this one can, 
therefore, both be grown and shown in the same 
collection. Mrs. Kenyon gets deeper in colour 
with rich feeding. The variety 

John Inobam I also saw in 1904, and thought 
very little of it at that time. I was positively 
pressed to try ten seeds, and reluctantly gave it 
a good place. What a surprise when the blooms 
opened — they fairly stagsered me — ^oreat blooms, 
four on a stem, made otners look Tike pigmies. 
At Uiverston the bunch of twenty spikes had 
seventy-eight blooms. This sort, a rich, full rose 
colour, showed extraordinary improvement here 
over the English ones. 

Helen Lewis —Some controversy has been 
going on regarding this lovely sort. I mentioned 
it in my last article, and one fact was overlooked. 
There were several bunches shown under different 
names, and, as previously stated, Mr. Watson, 
who showed it in 1904, got the medal. His bunch 
was very fine, but the committee were not 
asked to Mky whether that was the best bunch 
shown — in fact, it was not; Mr. Bolton's 
being easily best. Several of the committee say 
that the 

Hon. C. R. Spenoeb was considered synony- 
mous with this variety. My notes indicate that 
I proposed that this variety should receive an 
award of merit, which was seconded. After 
discussion it was agreed to see it again. Helen 
Iiewis is an orange-pink, whereas Hon. C. R. 
Spencer is an orange-scarlet. Growers therefore 
may look for as great an improvement over Helen 
Lewis as with Qaeen Alexandra over Scarlet Gem. 
Mr. Cole (the raiser) is, I understand, at one with 
me that it is certainly brighter than the other. 
Time will tell. A variety that does well in 
England and not in Scotland is 

Pbinoe of Wales. I have never seen anything 
to equal the Eoglish-{|rown ones. Lord R'leebery 
is similar, but not m such a marked degree. 
These two have bsffled me all along, so growers 
in the two countries can take that for what it is 
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worth. It seems, therefore, that the richer 
ooloured flowers of the South wheD grown Id 
SootUnd iDteosify their colour note, especiallv 
selfs. The case of Dora Breadmore, a bioolor, is 
different. Towards the very end of the season 
the body oolonr was pale cream, bat it got crested 
with a most beantifol brown tint, si miliar to that 
seen on a ripe Apricot when exposed to sun. 
There is as mach difference in many of the shades 
as in Apples grown in Kent when shown against 
those of Scotch growth— the one enjoys the sun- 
shine, the other the shade— we cannot have both, 
so we are quits. 
Duns, N.B. A. Malcolm. 



STOVE & GREENHOUSE. 

SOME BEAUTIFUL PALMS. 

A FEW species of Palms easily occupy 
/\ the premier position among 
/ \ popular decorative plants. What 
/ % would the decorator of to-day do 
1 mL if he could not obtain Eentias, 
Livistonas, and PhcBnizes in large 
quantities ? But are we not too conservative 
in our choice of plants for our tables, rooms, 
halls, and conservatories ? There are many 
Palms beside those we grow that have charms 
of form, habit, and even colour, but they 
never get a cnance to come out to court 
favour. I can remember when Kentias were 
as rare as "spotted Crispums," when Cocos 
weddelliana fetched £5 5&, where it now 
only realises 2s. 6d. or less; when Cooos 
flezuosa was known onl^ in botanical 
gardens, and when a Phoenix was voted too 
stiff and prickly for use anywhere. Then 
came the elegant Phoenix rupicola, which we 
all admired, and more recently the pigmy 
Phoenix Boebelini, which has won so manv 
hearts that Mr. Sander has thought it worth 
his while to send a collector all the way to 
Siam to set a million or so of its seeds. 
Mr. Roebelin, who sent the first plants home 
sixteen years aito, the largest beins now at 
Kew, says this Phoenix grows along the banks 
of the Mekong Biver, where the thermometer 
faUs to 41*, and that its stem is never more 
than about 2 feet high and 2 inches in 
diameter. It ought to be at least as good 
material for the decorator as the best of 
Palms, and probably we shall find it much 
hardier than it is supposed to be. 

Then there is a lovely little Palm in the 
West Indies, known as Thrinax Morrisii, 
which reached Kew from Antigua about 
twelve years ago, and yet, beautiful as every- 
one declares it to be, no one has thought of 
sendin|f some one after a bag of seeds of it. 
Sometimes we get a good thing without 
knowing it For example, a few years ago 
Messrs. Sander and Sons introduced from 
Singapore a new species of livistona named 
Woodfordii. If it were not for a few small 
spines on its petioles, and the fact that it is an 
Eastern Palm, we should declare it to 
be a Thrinax, so elegant, slender, and yellow- 
tinted are its leaves. It was, however, 
generally passed oyer as of no account, and 
now at Kew there is a beautiful example of 
it which attracts everyone, whilst the label 
causes some to exclaim : " That must be a 
mistake ; we got rid of that thing long ago 
as a failure." 

By the side of this Livistona there is a 
Palm of quite extraordinary charm— the 
red - stemmed Cyrtostachys Benda from 
Singapore. It has the habit and look of 
Kentia fosteriana, but the stem is of a clear 



coral-red colour. Three years ago a similar 
example was shown at the Ghent Quin- 
quennial, for which £40 was offered and 
refused. The exhibitor had the mortification 
of losing the plant shortly after. This 
Cyrtostachys develops offsets freely, so that 
we may hope to see it well represented in 
stove collections in a few years. Colour of 
another kind, but equally attractive, is the 
bright yellow of the leaf-stalks of a younff 
plant of the King Cocoanut recently added 
to the Kew collection. It may not be 
generally known that the Cocoanut Palm 
enjoys a dose of salt now and then. There 
is a grand young specimen of the type in the 
Palm House at Kew. In the same house, 
and close by the Cocoanut, is one of Kew's 
greatest treasures, the Double Cocoanut 
(Lodoicea sechellarum), which looks so 
healthy and strong that we may consider 
it estaolished there. Of course, it will never 
be a rival to the Kentias, as its first leaves 
are as rigid as tin-plate, and the size of a 
room door. 

A Cycas is not a Palm, but the two 
families are popularly associated, and I 
would like to mention here the new Cycas 
Micholitzii from Annam. It is not a 
** barn-door" plant like C. revoluta, stems 
of which, thanks to the enterprising Jape, 
can now be bought of the size and at about 
the price of Turnips : but it has a stately 
elegance all its own, tne fronds being 3 feet 
or more lon^^, gracefully arched; the 
broad undulating pinnn are furcate, and 
even bifurcate, a character of a most remark- 
able nature in a Cycad. In my opinion this 
is one of the newest of new plants, so 
different, indeed, from the other members 
of the family that it only just failed to be 
recognised as a new genus. Such plants are 
only rarely got ; but they are much appre- 
ciated by the connoisseur when they do coma 

W.W. 

NOTES ON THE SWEET-SCENTED 

CYCLAMEN. 
Bomb foor or five year* ago I had the pleMore 
of ModiDg the Editor a photograph of a very 
fine ooUeotion of Cyolamen grown by mv neigh- 
boor, Mr. Gait, the well-known gardener at 
Aldermaaton Paik, and added a note that I 
wai endeavoaring to raise a strain of iweet- 
•oented flowers. He now atks me to report 
progress. I am glad to say that my tfforts have 
been so far sacoessfol that I have a strain of 
Cyolamen for the most part of a bright rose 
oolonr, which comes fairly true from seed, with 
about 75 per oeot. of sweet-soented flowers. 

Now I do not wiah to d&im any partioalar 
virtues in my flowers which are absent in others, 
bnt I only state a fact when I say that I have 
something of my own raising that 1 was unable to 
buy. I ^ve exceedingly vigorous plants, band- 
some leaves, flowers of great laatiog properties, 
and last, bnt not least, of a delicious perfume. 
I hope it mav encourage others when tney find 
some missing feature in a flower to see what they 
can do to remedy it. My first remembrance of 
the Cyclamen is that of a small pink and white 
flower, very sweet ; in fact, one plant would flll 
a room with perfume. These bulbs or corms 
would be drieci off carefully every summer, and 
come up smiling year after ^ear. Then some- 
where in the seventies I had the piivilege of 
seeing a collection grown by a Mr. Hook of Brad- 
field, not far from the now well known college. 
These were, I fancy, grown on the old system, 
some of the corms being of immense size, and 
bearing, if I remember right, seventy or eighty 
small (to our present way of thinking) and sweet 
blooms. His leaves were quite different to any I 



have seen since, banded with white like a Rex 
Begonia. About this time I made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Martin, the late talented hybridiser 
at Messrs. Sutton's nursery, and was shown what 
could be done in one short year from the seed 
being sown. By 1879 I had quite a nice collec- 
tion, mostly sweet, with pretty leaves, but owinc 
to absence from home in that wet acd dismu 
autumn I lost practically the whole of my plants. 
Since that time I have grown Cyclamen with 
varying suooess, owing principally to changes of 
gardeners, and it was not until some seven years 
ago that the ohanoe discovery of an old-fashiooed 
Cyolamen in a oottage window, with nothing bat 
its perfume to recommend it, brought back to 
my mind the possibility of once more getting a 
sweet-scented strain. I accordingly got a few 
pods of seed from this plant, and from the seed- 
linss made crosses with various other flowen, 
witn the results I have indicated above. 

There are, it seems to me, a sood manv sorts 
of soent, if I may put it so, and I seldom find tbe 
old-fashiooed perfume except in the white or pink 
and white. It almost appears that the deeper 
the colour the less perfume yon get, and so far I 
have not had a sweet Vulcan lor instance. I 
mast say no more, but should be glad to hear 
other and more able Cyclamen growers give their 
opinions on the subject. I would just add tliat 
I do not go in for the so-called Buttarflv typesL 
I try, as far as possible, to retain the old aiid, as 
I venture to think, more regularly-shaped flower. 

AldmmaaUm, Berks, Johk T. Strakob. 



THE ROSE GARDEN, 

NOTES ON A FEW OP THE 
NEWER ROSES. 

1 SUPPOSE the New Year is suggeetiva of 
new Roses ; at any rate, I respond with 
pleasure to the Editor's request for a few 
notes. For ardent Rose growers, like the 
Athenians of old, are ever on the look- 
out for some new thins, and it must be 
admitted that neat is the fascination of the 
untried and unanown, even if hard experience 
sometimes brings a little disappointment. As 
for new Roses. *' they come not single spies, but 
in battalions" — their name is legion and tlieir 
names often more or less unprooounoeable ; so 
that, when even experts with golden opportvnitiee 
can hardly keep count of all, my amlntion in this 
short article must be limited to naming some 
that appear to give good promise. As a oom- 
paratively new Rose 

La Tosoa is hard to beat for bedding and 
massing. Viscountess Folkestone has enjoyed a 
well-deserved popularity, bnt La Toeoa is in 
several retpects an improvement on that beauti- 
ful variety. For effect one must depend largely 
on light Roses, and with its sturdv bushv growtn 
and soft pink flowers freely produced La Toeoa 
has all the virtues of a good beddinff Rose. We 
have been so well supplied with light or creamy 
white Roses, though some have proved excellent 
for exhibition, that it is refreshing to note the 
advent of one or two yellow Rosea of promise. 
Not that we have ;et anything equal to Maitehal 
Niel — that grand Rose with great limitations — 
but we are led to anticipate that in the not 
distant future hybridists may secure for ne 
a fine hardy vigorous yellow Itose of exhibition 
standard. 

Le Progrta is certainly an advance in this 
direction. The growth and foliage are good, and 
with its beautiful deep yellow buds it is a decided 
acquisition. The flowers are not over-full, bnt it 
has been exhibited in good form. Another Roee 
of much promise is 

Mme, Hector LeuiUiU, like Le Progres intro- 
duced by Pemet-Dncher, in colour golden-yellow, 
tinted with apricot. It is a good grower of semi- 
olimbins habit, and clearly a fine Rose for a 
standard. And for a third, by the 
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meDtion mast alio be made of that delightful new 
Rose 

M, Joseph HiU, described as salmon-pink, 
shaded with yellow, cerUinly charming in colonr, 
and probably a nseful Rose to exhibitors, even if 
the blooms shonid require a little management. 

Mme. Clarence JttoranviUe, a sport from that 
excellent Rose Caroline Testont, and of a some- 
what lighter shade of pink, would seem well 
worth a trial. Not all the Teetout sports have 
realised expectations, bat this one appears to 
possess merit, inasmuch as the flowers show less 
tendency to ball, a fault frequently conspicuous 
in the original. Another sport, and one that can 
be confidently recommended, is 

Perh von Oodesberg, from the well-known 
Kaiserin A. Victoria. It is deeper in colour and, 
I think, an improvement on that variety, which 
is, of course, saying much in its favour. 

Otutav Orunenoald has be^n so recently and 
minutely described in The Gabdbn that I will 
merely draw attention to it. Vigorous in growth, 
it is useful both for general garden purposes and 
as a fine early show Rose ; colour bright carmine, 
shaded salmon. ^;X.' >? 

Lady Aahtown will undoubtedly prove a popu- 
lar garden Roee, being a good grower, with well- 
shaped fiowers of a taking shade of pink. As a 
pot Rose 

David Harum is particularly fine, and the 
blooms are attractive enough outside when fresh, 
but they lose colour quickly, and a washed-out 
pink is not beautiful Nevertheless, David Harum 
will doubtless have admirers. 

ClifMng Papa Oontier is a grand strong- 
growing sport of that favourite Rose Papa 
Gontier, and is a really good addition to the 
dimbers, flowering freely and continuously. I 
must also note 

ComUsae du Cayla as a fine and very charm- 
ingly coloured China which will be welcomed 
by all lovers of this highly decorative section. 
Mme. Laurette Messimy and Mme. Eugene Resal 
marked great advances, but they are surpassed 
by Comtesse du Cayla. In the Tea section — 
rather neglected, I fear, owing to the strong 
favour Khown to Hybrid Teas— I should especially 
like to mention Mme. Jean Dnpuy and Mme. 
Vermorel as distinctly valuable additions. There 
are many others one would fain name, but space 
forbids. Suffice it to say there are others, and 
among them some of the best. 

SiuUon, E. J. Holland. 



ROSE FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI. 
Thb photograph of Frau Karl Druschki was 
taken on September 30, and shows what lovely 
flowers can be cut from this Rose in the autumn. 
It is a most constant bloomer, never ceasing to 
flower till stopped by frost. O. A. Hammond 

SOME POMPON ROSES. 
Onb is glad to notice that this delightful section 
of our garden Roses is coming somewhat more to 
the front of late years. As a general rule they only 
find a place in our gardens as isolated plants, or 
at the most as edgings for the stronger growing 
Roses ; but their rightful use, I am convinced (as 
one can say of most, if not of all, dwari Roses), is to 
ffTow them by themselves in separate beds, and, 
if possible, with separate varieties to each bed. 
I came across last summer a delightful Rose 
garden wherein most efiisctive use was made in 
the manner indicated of these Pompons. In a 
garden of quite recent construction the design 
was split up, so to speak, by smaller beds 
containing only some half-dozen plants, and the 
eflfect gained was heightened by the careful ohoioe 
of colour. 

During the last Hve years there have been 
added to our lists of these Roses about a dozen 
varieties, most of them good, all of them pretty ; 
no doubt there are others, but of the following I 
speak from personal experience. In 1900 we had 
the two Lameschs, Euft^nie and Leonie, the latter 
the more distinct of Uie two ; in fact, unique in 



its colouring amongst Roses. One wonders 
often whether the curiously distorted buds can 
ever open into a beautiful flower, but they do. 
I was inclined at one time to discard it as not 
worth growing, but the plants improve every 
year. Schneewittchen (1901) produces its small 
creamy white flowers in pyramidal tiusses. It is 
not such a good white as the older Anna Maria 
de Montravel. ABchenbrodel (1902) is distinctly 
good, its colour of that more or less indescribable 
shade generally called peach, with oraoge-salmon 
centre, and well-shaped flower* produced in pro- 
fusion. Philippine L%mbert I have not grown, 
but it is described as silvery flesh in colour. 
Mme. N. Levavasseur has been rather boomed 
as a dwarf crimson rambler of perpetual 
flowering character, a not unfair description, but 
the colour is not, 
to my way of 
thinking, pleaving. 
1903 brought us 
Schneekopf, a 

Surer white than 
chneewittchen. 
Last year Kleiner 
Alfred, a delight- 
ful flower that I 
can strongly re- 
commend, very 
free flowering, of 
variable shades of 
colour, ranging 
from red to orange 
and lemon yellow, 
probably the best 
of those men- 
tioned. Another 
of this year is Frau 
Ceoile Walter, 
colour yellow, 
which is wanted 
in this section, but 
I am afraid it loses 
its colour directly 
the outside petals 
reflex; a good 
grower. All the«-e 
new Pompon Roses 
have reached us 
from P. L%mberr, 
with the single ex- 
ception of Mme. N. 
Levavasseur, 
which comes from 
the grower of that 
name. 

It is difficult to 
see how this sec- 
tion can be much 
improved. We do 
not want the 
flowers larger. All 
the colours are 
well represented, 
except that pei • 
hspe we might 
have some riai k 
crimsons. They 
are easily grown, 
hardy, very beau- 
tiful, and are the 
Roses of all Roses 
for children's eardens. My favourites are, I think, 
Perle d'Or, Etoile d'Or, Kleiner Alfred, Petit 
Constant (this latter should be much more grown), 
Mignonette, Ascheobrodel, Ocile Brunner, 
Leonie Lamesch, Mme. E. A. Nolt^, and Perle 
des Rouges. 

One other xue to which they may be put with 
considerable success is as pot Roses under gla»s. 
They form, if carefully pruned, delightful minia- 
ture Rose trees for conservatory and house 
decoration, and one must not forget their useful- 
ness for table decoration. Every Rose garden 
should have some of these delightful Roses. The 
National Rose Society has decided to call them 
Pompon in preference to their old and somewhat 



confusing name of Polyantha, to which had to 
be added the adjective dwarf. They can be 
planted with success right up to March. 

Herbibt E. Moltnkux. 



LIFTING ROSES. 
'* Mt Roses don't do well " is a remark often 
made to me by many of my friends, although 
they have an ideal spot in which to grow them. 
The reason I flnd in a great many cases is that the 
trees in the first instance were badly planted, 
they are left in the same place year after }ear, 
and in the autumn they receive a heavy mulching 
of wet, sticky, cold manure round the roots, 
which turns the ground sour after several applica- 
tions, and deadly cold as well, half the summer 




FLOWXB OF ROBE FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI (REDUCED). 
(From a photograph ient by Mr, Hammond ) 



having gone before the soil gets warm again. I 
went the other day to see a friend's Roses 
recently planted ; there they were, smothered 
with the nastiest, rankest, coldest manure I have 
ever »een, and inches thick into the bargain. It 
made me quite shudder to look at the poor things. 
No wonder they ** don't do." I am a great 
advocate for lifting Roses, and putting the 
manure underneath them instead of on top. I 
am quite sure if this were more frequently done 
better results would follow. Every few years 
Roses should, in my opinion, be lifted, the beds 
thoroughly dug at least two spits deep, and 
the manure put well below the surface. As soon as 
the Roses are lifted the roots should be pruned. 
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removiDg with a sharp koife all those of extra 
leoKth, especially those whioh are fibreless, or 
stiff ones whioh go straight dowD. It is also 
a splendid opportunity to cnt out all Backers 
(and many of my friend's Roses have plenty); 
these should be cut clean out. It is easy to 
distinguish a cucker from a root, for the former 
gets thicker, and the latter amcUler^ the farther it 
gets from the stem. I 

Having performed these operations the Roses I 
should be replanted, but before doins so a large i 
portion of the top soil of the old bed should be 
taken away and replaced by good fibrous loam, I 
i.e., top spit that has been stacked some twelve i 
months. If the Roses are planted in this, surface i 
root action will be the result. This is most | 
important, as all plants should be dependent on ^ 
horizontal surface roots. This is well understood ! 
by gardeners of any experience, for do they not 
take great pains with their fruit trees to cut the I 
tap roots, and will often lift Vines and Peach 
trees if linfruitful, prune 'the roots, and replant | 



nearer the surface, so as to encourage them to 
throw out more fibrous surface roots, knowing 
quite well that the produce from the tap roots is 
gross wood only without fruit, and it is to the 
fibrous roots they must look to produce blossom 
and fruit. As with the fruit tree, so with the 
Rose, the old long fibreless roots only produce 
long stout canes and few very poor flowers. But 
many may say, What is the use of burying a 
quantity of manure below the roots if they are not 
allowed to go down to it? Just so ; moisture is 
always more or less rising up through the earth, 
though, of course, a quantity in time of rain, or 
immediately after, sinks down through it. It 
rises most of all when the sun shines hot and the 
surface is dry, and then the Rose which likes heat 
and a friable air-permeated surface above, and a 
** cool bottom " below, rejoices in the rich moisture 
which the roots appropriate as it rises through 
the manure from below. 

While thus recommending the plscing of all 
manure beneath the horizontally plant^ roots. 




ROSE MME. D'ARBLAT (20 FEET IN HEIOEf) AT ROTHAMSTSD COTTAGE, HABPBNDEN. 



I am a strong believer in feeding the plants with 
artificial manure on the surface, especially if the 
Roses are replanted, as I have suggested, in soil of 
the right material, but it must he borne in mind 
that artificial fertilisers must be used with care 
and judgment, and the Dutch hoe be kept con- 
stantly at work on the surface ; this latter I 
consider one of the most important points m the 
successful cultivation of the Rose. I strongly 
advise basic slag as a fertiliser, but it nhould be 
put on early in the winter months, as its action is 
very slow. Mr. Turner of E Igware, who was 
most successful at many exhibiiions last season, 
tells me he uses a quantity of this fertiliser, and 
Mr. G. W. Cook, a most successful exhibitor, has 
a high opinion of basic slag as a winter dressing. 
I cannot deal now with the question of artificial 
manures, but must reser ve that for another occasion, 
my object being to point out that the successful 
cultivation of the Rose cannot be accomplif^hed 
by leaving plants in beds for many years, 
smothering them with manure, and paying no 
attention to the root action of the plants. 
Harroio. Lewis 8. Pawlb. 



ROSE MME. D'ARBLAY. 
I AJf sending yon a photograph taken in rav 
ffarden in July, last year, of the hybrid Mask 
Rose Mme. d'ArbUy, which I have had some 
forty years — twenty -one in my present garden 
and nearly twenty m my former on«, in whioh I 
was loth to leave it, so out down the growths and 
transferred the root to its present poaitioo at the 
foot of a Holly bush over 20 fe«t high. The first 
year it remained nearly dormant, but the next it 
sent up Willow-like shoots more than 12 feet 
long, and the third it had scrambled completely 
over the Holly bush, and has since been a glorioos 
sight every July* John Hskshaw. 

Rothamtied CoUaffe, ffarpenden. 
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PLATA 129a 

THE LOVE IN A MIST (NIGELLA). 

FOR a long time the more showy 
members of this genus, which con- 
sist of all annuals, have been 
amongst the most popular flowers 
in gardens. Few plants have so 
many popular names as the Nigella. 
Amongst the many are ** Devil in a Bush." 
from the appearance of the homed carpels 
peepinj? through the leafy involucre : Ix)ve 
in a Mist, from its pale blue flowers, 
being surrounded by a mist of leaves, and 
"Fennel Flower," which seems the most 
appropriate name, from its leaves resembling 
those of the Fennel. These three are those 
in common use, but there are many others, 
including St. Catherine's Wheel and Bishop's 
Wort. In all there are about ten species 
belonging to this genus, and all found in 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
with one or two in Western Asia. Of these 
only two are worth a place in the border, 
N. damascena and N. hispanica, while the 
rest are more botanical curiosities than orna- 
mental flowers. They are of easy culture, 
and may be grown in any ffood garden soil 
When the seed is sown in the open border in 
March they come into flower in July, but if 
required in bloom earlier in the year the 
seeds may be sown in the autumn, and the 
seedlings will usually stand the winter well. 
When of sufficient size the seedlings should 
be well thinned out to about 6 inches apart. 
This will Rive them room to develop and 
make nice branching plants. Nigel las do not 
transplant well, and if it is necessary to move 
seedlings, they should be well watered after 
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moving, and shaded for a 
few days. The one most fre- 
quently met with in cultiva- 
tion is 

N. DAMASCENA.— This is a 
very common flower in gar- 
dens, and is a native of 
South Europe, whence it was 
introduced into this country 
in the year 1570. It is of erect 
branching growth, 12 inches 
to 18 inches high, with pretty 
Fennel-like foliage and a pale 
blue flower at the extremity 
of each shoot These flowers 
are enclosed in a mist of 
finely-cut leaves, forming an 
involucre. The flowers are 
succeeded by curious homed 
carpels, which are somewhat 
ornamental, and from which 
it derives one of its names, 
"Devil in a Bush." There 
are many varieties of this 
species in cultivation. Some 
with white flowers, a form 
with purple - blue flowers, 
others with double flowers, 
as well as the subject of the 
coloured plate, a beautiful 
form with larger and deeper- 
coloured flowers than the 
type. It was raised by and 
named after Miss Jekyll. The 
type was figured in the first 
volume of the Botanical 
Magazine, t 22, and is also 
known as Nigella angusti- 
folia. 

N. HISPANICA— This is the 
most beautiful of the family. 
The flowers are large and 
handsome and of a deep 
blue colour, with blood-red. 
stamens. Tne plant is about 
18 inches high, and of com- 
I)act bushy pprowth. It is a 
dative of thenelds of Southern 
Spain and North Africa, and 
is quite as hardy as the com- 
mon Love in a Mist, coming 
into flower somewhat earlier. 
Although it has been in cul- 
tivation since the days of 
Parkinson (1629) it has never 
been so common in gardens. 
This may be due to the 
fact that it requires richer 
43oil and a more sheltered 
43ituation. The carpels are 
large and ornamental, being 
marked with a reddisn crest, 
which runs up the back. In 
this species the leafy involucre 
is absent, but the stem leaves 
are of the usual Fennel-like 
character. There is also a 
form with large white or 
rather cream-coloured flowers, 
which, mixed with the blue, 
is most effective. The type 
is figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 1265. 

Others of less value are : 

N. ABVENSis, a native of 
Middle and South Europe, with small purple- 
blue flowers. 

N. ORiEN TALIS is remarkable for the 
colour of its flowers, which are bright 
yellow, but small. It is a common plant 




N. SATivA (Black Cumin) is 
a tall - growing plant, with 
bluish flowers, which have no 
involucre. It is found in 
nearly all countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, and 
was introduced in the year 
1548. It is a plant of no 
beauty, but was once culti- 
vated in the South of France 
for its seeds, which were used 
in adulterating pepper. These 
are practically all the species 
of Nigella that have ever been 
in cultivation with the excep- 
tion of N. integrifolia from 
Turkestan, which has lately 
been introduced. It is, how- 
ever, of no garden value. 

W. Irving. 




OYPBIPBDIUM THALIA MBS. FBANOIS WBLLBSLBT (SLIOHTLT REDUCED). 



in the fields of Asia Minor and Syria, and 
was introduced in the year 1699. Growing 
about 1 foot high, it is only worth growing 
as a curiosity. (Botanical Magazine, 
t. 1264.) 



CYPRIPEDIUM THALIA 

MRS. FRANCIS 

WELLESLEY. 

Thb accompanying illustration 
is of Cypripedium Thalia Mrs. 
Francis Wellesley. It is a 
very beautiful flower of per- 
fect form. The rounded dorsal 
sepal has a ground colour of 
green in the centre, spotted 
with dark purple; the broad 
band of white extending from 
the green colouring to the 
margin of the sepal is spotted 
with rich light purple. The 
spots on the dorsal sepal are 
arranged in lines, and the 
petals and lip are red- 
Drown. It was shown by 
Mr. Francis 
Wellesley, 
Westfield, 
Woking 

Sardener, 
r. Hop- 
kins), be- 
fore the 
O r c h i d 
committee 
of the Royal 
H o r t i - 
cultural 
Society on 
the 19th 
ult., and 
received a 
first - class 
certificate. 

Mr. Wel- 
lesley ex- 
h i b i t ed 
several 
other Cy- 
pripediums 
on this oc- 
casion, and 
Mr.Drewett 
A. Drewett, 
Ridin^Mill, 
gained an 
award of 
merit for 
each of two new Cypripediums, namely, C. 
Arthur Lee and C. insigne Aberdeen. The 
former is a hybrid between C. arthurianum 
and C. leeanum, and the latter a handsome 
form of insigne. 
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A GARDEN PLAN.-It is always well to 
have a rough plan of the gardeD 
marked out in plcts, with a stoat 
label where each crop is to be planted , < 
1^ and then in the trenching and 
mannring operations each plot can 
be made suitable for its occupant. Here, for 
instance, say it is intended to plant Onions, and 
the land should be deeply worked and liberally 
manured at once, and left rough for the present 
for the weather to act upon it. Esrly in February 
a dressing of soot may be giren and forked in. 
In the meantime the seeds of a suitable variety 
may be sown in heat under glass, and later will 
be hardened oflf and planted out in rows 12 inches 
apart, at 6-inch intervals in the rows. A lif;ht 
dressing of nitrate of soda may be given during 
growth if very large bulbs are wantML 

Tap-rooted Plants^ mbch as CarroU^ Salsify, 
Beet, dfCf should not be planted or sown on 
freshly manured land. In our own esse the tap- 
rooted things follow the Celery as a rule, and m 
digging or trenching the lana the old manure 
from the Celery trenches is blended with the 
soil as the work progresses, and by the time the 
seeds are sown the manure will be assimilated in 
the soil, and not likely to cause the roots to grow, 
or fork out as it is termed. One cannot easily 
get the land too fine or pulverised snffioiently 
for root crops, and I have often seen the advantage 
of giving tne land an extra forking over during 
the early season when the surface is dry, mining 
it sufficiently firm before sowing by treading or 
rolling. The more the land is worked and 
bleodM the better the crops grow, only keep off 
it when wet. 

Pod-hearing Pkmta.—Th^ books teU us Peas 
do not want rich manure, because they are capable 
ff utilising the nitrogen in the atmosphere, and 
no donbt this is true to some extent, and yet 
Peas often fail in poor soil in a hot dry time. 
One has only to see the effect of a mulch of stable 
manure on each side of a row of Peas to be con- 
vinced of the value of nutriment on the surface, 
where its diluted essence may find its way to the 
roots. Peas are often ruined in a dry time by 
shallow covering and thick sowing, especially the 
late marrow varieties. Whatever manure is used 
for Peas, and potash and phosphate seem most 
suitable for mixing with the soil, it should be 
blended with the soil and not permitted to come 
into contact with the seeds. An amateur friend 
destroyed all of one sowing by scattering super- 
phosphate in the drill with the soeds. 

Late flowering Chryaanthemume for Decora- 
tiona —Decorative Chrysanthemums that flower 
in December and continue to do so throughout 
the month are of great value. Many are under 
the impression that the late sorts are difficult to 
grow, but this is quite a mistake. If the right 
sorts are selected, and the plants be pinched back 
for the last time about the middle of July and ter- 
minal buds be retained, the flowers will be all that 
one could well desire. The plants should not be 
housed until quite late in October, if the weather 
will allow, ana from the time they are first placed 
under glass until the buds open they should be 
kept absolutely cool, and the house freely venti- 
lated. A little heat to dispel moisture and assist 
the buds to open is all that is required, and by 
these means beautiful flowers may be had at 
Christmas, at which time they are always 
welcome. Twelve good sorts comprise Negoya, 
a beautiful rich yellow Japanese reflexed of 
charminff form ; U. W. Rieman, a full, deep 
yellow flower — the plant is of dwarf growth ; 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

AUman's Yellow, a free-flowering reflexed bloom 
of a deep rich yellow colour, dwarf. Whites 
should be represented by Mrs. F. Judson, a pure 
white incurved of exquisite form ; Western Kioc, 
an incurved Japanese, pure white, with greenish 
centre ; and Mrs. Jos. Thompson, a lovely 
creamy white incurved Japanese of pleasing 
form. Crimsons by Matthew Hodgson, a reddish 
crimson of a very bright shade and unequalled 
for late displays; Violet Lady Beaumont, a 
lam deep crimson flower, and quite distinct ; 
and Julia Lagravere, a small-flowered, deep red 
variety, very free, and one of the oldest. Those 
of a pink shade include such varieties as MUe. 
Louise Charvet, a large Japanese reflexed, of even 
form, pale rose-pink ; Framfleld Pink (syn. Mme. 
Felix Perrin), a bright pink sort, very popular 
and reliable for late displays ; and A. J. Balfonr, 
a pleasing shade of rosy mauve, and a good type 
of decorative Japanese reflexed. Others might 
easily be added, but the foregoing are among the 
C. 



Promgating Chrywnthemume.'^It is a mistake 
to make the propagating frame too warm when 
increasing Chrysanthemums. Those who have 
the opportunity should place a small frame on the 
greenhouse bench, where the temperature oan be 
maintained at about 40^. During the daytime 
these figures may be increased by 6^, but under 
no circumstances should the temperature exoeed 
60*^. Too much heat promotes condensatioa to 
such an extent that there is always a danger of 
the cuttings damping off, unless great care is 
exercised in affording ventilation. Those who 
do not possess a small frame of a suitable siie 
may easily erect a temporary structure on the 
side benches of theglasshouse, laying sheets of glass 
on laths, which will maintain tne necessary close 
conditions to assist rooting. In this way a batch 
of cuttings should be well rooted in from three 
weeks to a month. Do not make the cuttings too 
long, 2^ inches is ouite long enough^ and 3 inches 
should be regarded as the maximum length. 

The Qveetion o/i^ofaUion.— In a garden where 
much is required the question of rotation is some- 
times held in abeyance. Where the land is 
always under crop it is difficult to carry out any 
hard and fast rules, still no good cultivator 
ignores it or forgets its value, ana when occasion- 
ally special rotations are ignored for the time 
being some compensation is obtained by deeper 
cultivation, bringing up fresh soil from below and 
using special kinds of manure, with occasional 
dressings of lime. Of course the land should be 
rested as often as possible from green crops of 
the Cabbage tribe. Rotation may be infiuenoed I 
by a change of seed. Pod-bearing plants, such I 
as Peas and Beans, will get a change of soil by 
isolating the rows with other crops between. 
Rotation is quite as important with the fruits as 
with vegetables ; Strawberries and Raspberries 
benefit by change of position. 

Apple BismarcL — There is a sood deal of 
difference of opinion about Apple Bismarck. 
Some ffrowers assert that it bears only on the 
ends of the shoots, and therefore you do not get 
a full crop from it ; others say it is the most 
prolific Apple they know. When experts differ 
who shall decide? The fact appears to be that 
this Apple is excellent in some localities and of , 
little value in others, and the would-be planter 
must enquire if Bismarck does well in his parti- 
cular locality. D.fferent torts of Apples vary a 
great deal in different gardens, and this fsct 
should be considered by intending planters. The 
accompanying illustration shows a dwarf Apple 



tree of the variety Bismarck on the Paradise 
stock, planted only two years aso. The photo- 
graph was sent to us by Mr. T. O. B. Norman, 
Holly Hill, Ditchingham. 

Orchid Growing for Beginners, — 8oU amd 
Treatment,— As Orchids, which are naturally 
epiphytes (that is, live above the ground), obtain 
the greater part of their nourishment in the »hape 
of moisture, it is evident that the oompcet used 
must be considered a good deal in the light of a 
mechanical support rather tban as a stimnlatins 
medium. Such being the case, the principal 
consideration is a substance into which the roots 
can enter freely, and yet at the same time one 
containing in suspension the necess a ry amount of 
moisture. Close masses of soil must above all be 
avoided, as the large, fleshy roots speedily decay 
when they enter such a compost. Of course, 
some are less particular in this reepeot than 
others, but thsee general remarks apply more or 
less to alL For most epiphytal Orchids the pou 
should be half filled with broken crooks and 
charcoal, and the actual potting medium oonsiets 
of good fibrous peat and sphagnum mosa; two 
parts of the first to one of the moss is a good 
I. Before use the ssoes should 
ioked over, as many weeds natu- 
and onoe they take a hold in 
the' (Jrchid pots are difficult to eradicate. In 
potting Orchids any roots that have a tendency to 
decay must have the diseased parU cutaway, and 
the sctual operation is as followi : Take a dean 
pot, half fill with broken crooks and obarooel 
mixed, then over this place a layer of sphagnnm 
(this will prevent any earthy particles washing 
down among the rooti>), then put in a little pie- 
pared mixture, and after that the plant, working 
the lumps of peat and moss well among the roou 
till aU ik finished. When done the soil at the 
edge should be just below the rim of the pot, with 
a very slight rise to the plant in the centre. Hmo 
dibble a few points of fresh sphagnum over the 
surfaoe, as these will grow ana take off the other- 
wise bare appearanoe. Two things particularly to 
avoid are overpotting and burying the plant too 
deeply in the soil, thu last being absolutely fataL 
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OattleyM and snch aabjeoto with creepioff steins 
sboald be potted at such a depth that the stem 
is just level with the soil. After potting the 
amount of water needed will depend to a certain 
extent npon the requirements of the particular 
kind and its condition, but care must be taken 
not to over-water, though atmospheric moisture 
and, if the time be spring or summer, frequent 
light syringings will be very helpful. Newly- 
poi ted plants, too, need more shading than estab- 
lished ones, but as a general rule Orchids should 
be shaded whenever the sun is bright. As atmo- 
spheric moisture is so beneOoial, various means 
may be resorted to in order to keep up a certain 
amount of humidity. Thus, apart from the 
arrangement of the stage, as above detailed, all 
the floor surface may be damped when shutting 
up in the af temocm. No particular season can be 
assigned for potting all the different Orchids, but 
the months of April and May are suitable for 
many. Those that bloom in the summer should 
not be potted before the flowers are over. Rain- 
water IS very essential for watering Orchids. 
Belgian leaf -mould is hj many cultivators largely 
used for potting Orchids, often with very good 
results, but with this compost it is neoessary to be 
far more careful in watering, on which account it 
is scarcely to be recommended for beginners, 
unless in the case of Cyprip«diums, which are 
benefited by a mixture of this leaf-mould with 
the ordinary compost alluded to above. 

Ifuect Pe«to.— Many Orchids are liable to be 
attacked by thripe, but they can be readily 
destroved by valorising with -XL All Vaporiser. 
Woodfice, by eating the points of the adfial roots, 
often do much damage, but thev are readily 
trapped by outtinff some Potatoes m halves, par- 
tially hollowing them out, and laying them on 
the stages hollow side downward, into these 
the woodlice will collect, and if looked over every 
morning and destroyed they will soon be got rid 
of. Cookroaohee, too, often do similar damage 
to the roots, and, in addition, they are particu- 
larly food of eating the flowers of Gattleyas, but 
they can be easily got rid of by means of phos- 
phorus paste in one of its many forms. Slugs are 
oocasionallv troublesome, and must be sought for 
at night by the light of a candle. If scale 
attwkis Cattleyas, which it sometimes does, it 
will be neoessary to dislodge it by syringing 
with sof ( soap and water. 

(To be continued, ) 

Oumming in FnUt TVees.— Assuming that this 
is caused by fungoid growths, there must be a 
predisposing cause. Gumming, in my experience, 
IS not common to trees growing in a limestone 
•oil, and it is worst in trees growing in rich, 
highly-manured land. Qrossness in the growth is 
usually the prelude to gumming. The rule-of- 
thumb-man, when his trees are growing too 
luxuriantly, applies the knife vigorously, and 
then gumming is soon visible. If, instead of using 
the knife upon the branches, the roots had been 
pruned, and a mixture of lime, wood ashes, and 
basic slag applied to them, there would be 
less- gumming. Some years ago I had to deal 
with a bad case of gumming in Plums and Peaches 
outside. The cure was effscted by lifting and 
replanting all the trees with roots nearer the 
surface, and using lime and bone-meal freely. 

Why ia Root-pnining NecM9ary f — The answer 
is : To hasten fruit bearing. To do away with 
the necessity for root-pruning, transplant all 
young trees when they have been planted three 
or four years, and replace their roots that they 
may be under the influence of solar warmth 
near the surfaoe, and keep them there by annual 
top-dressings, and, further, keep the spade from 
the roots of all trees grafted on a dwarf stock. 
Especially is this necessary for Apples on the 
Paradise and Pears on the Quince. Food placed 
on the surfaoe does not tempt the roots down- 
wards in the same way that it does when placed 
low down in the soiL In dry, hot summers the 



roots go down for moisture, and a top-dressing 
on the suiface by checking evaporation keeps the 
moisture in the soil for the support of the roots 
and foliage. 

Should Fruit Trees he allowed to bear the First 
Tear after Planting. — This is not a waiting age. 
The cry is, ** I want fruit as soon as possible. 
Don't talk to me about discounting the future ! " 
And so we plant trees with flower-buds, which 
are permitted to blossom and bear inferior fruit 
just to satisfy a whim or caprice, when it would 
have been far better to wait at least one year 
before fruit or blossoms had been permitted to 
form. In my young days I worked under a man 
who was always pottering among his fruit 
trees. He thought highly of summer pruning, 
and the moment the leaves began to chanse 
colour he was for weeks working sSout among the 
roots, liftinff and adding fresh loam, and some trees 
were moved to fresh positions. Fruits under 
glass had to go through the ordeaL We learned 
many a valuable lesson, for I never saw fruit 
trees of all kinds thrive better than under this 
interfering treatment. 

Seed Sowing now Under Olass. —-TomAto plants 
raised now in a temperature of 60^ to 65^, and 
grown on under happ^ conditions, will fruit early. 
They must be kept in a light position near the 
glass. Melon and Cucumber sefds will soon 
germinate in a bottom-heat of 85^, and it is 
better not to sow unless these conditions can be 
secured. A lingering seedling never does much 
good. Start them right, keep them growing, 
and success will be certain. Onions, Cauli- 
flowers, and Brussels Sprouts for transplanting 
may be started at a loirer temperature in the 
greenhouse, say, 50^ at night, and will be in time 
to plant out early in April. This is the right 
way to have a profitable crop of Onions ; sow now 
in heat and plant out early in April, and leave 
room enough for growth. Plant in good clean 
land. H. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

NO W is a suitable time, if the weather 
is open, to make alterations in 
flower-beds, herbaceous borders, 
and shrubberies. With a view to 
improvement notes have been made 
during the past season of successes 
and failures, and the wrongs can now be rectified. 
A group of herbaceous plimts or shrubs may not 
have been happy ; the aspect or soil probably 
has not suited them, or perhaps beinff in close 
proximity to some other group of plants the 
colours clash, and the effect of both is spoilt. 
The new places having been chosen, proceed with 
the work at all favourable opportunities ; the 
winter's work makes the summer display. All 
new beds and borders should be made thoroughly 
at first. Try to make the soil suitable for the 
particular class of plants you wish to cidtivate. 
For peat-loving plants make peat beds, and so 
on. Half measures are generally useless, and 
eventually end in disappointment. If peat is 
not available it is best not to attempt to grow 
peat-loving plants, but rather grow well many 
good things one's particular garden is adapted for. 
Push on the work of regulating shrubberies, 
and trenching, i^nd keep lawns clear of leaven, 
which if allowed to collect in comei s art unsightly, 
and kill the grass. One ought always to find time 
to collect leaves. Their value when returned as 
leaf-mould to herbaceous borders as a mulch in 
summer more than compensates for the trouble 
and annoyance they have caused. 

Paotection.— Should the weather be snowy 
and frosty see that all tender plants are protected 
with a covering of leaves, straw. Bracken, 



Spruce, or silver boughs. If heavy falls of snow 
oocur, go round all specimen evergreen trees and 
shrubs and gently shake the snow from them, or 
they are liable to be broken. Protect the roots 
of all freshly-planted herbaceous plants and 
shrubs with stable litter, as plants moved in 
midwinter are liable to suffer from severe frosts. 

Sbkds. — If not already done make out the 
seed order and send to the seedsman without 
delay, as a few flower-seeds ought to be sown 
this month. On wet days get sukes, sticks, and 
labels ready, as every succeeding week from now 
till midsummer will become busier. 

Carefully examine all wire fences and gfttes to- 
see that they are proof against rabbits, which are 
perhaps the greatest enemies the flower gardener 
has to contend with. The rabbit takes one bite 
from a small but valuable plant and one's hopea 
are blighted for the year. Galvanised wire- 
netting ought to be di feet high after allowing 
6 inches in the sround, or bent at right angles on 
the outside of the fence and covered with 1 inch 
of soil is perhaps more effective. Anything 
larger than IJ-inch mesh is not rabbit-proof, as 
young rabbits get through l^-inch mesh quite 
easily. Oak poets with a stout wire strsiucd 
on the top and the wire-netting laced to it make 
a good strong fence. Carefully watch all beds 
and borders where bulbs are planted. If attacked 
by rats or mice trap at once, or the bulbs will 
all be deetroyed. G. D. Davison. 

Westunck Gardens, Norwich, 



ORCHIDS. 

Ik writing the calendar for this year the object I 
have in view is to give my experience of the 
cultivation of Orchids in a way that will be most 
useful to the amateur, while I hope also that 
some of my remarks will be found useful to the 
more experienced cultivator. The 

TXMPXBATUBB DOBINa THB WlNTXR MoHTHft 

should be kept as low as possible so as to prevent 
any exoess of fire-heat. If the blinds are kept 
on the houses during the winter it is a good plan 
to lower them at night and pull them up again 
in the morning. Lath blinds are best for this 
purpose, as the canvas ones often freeze to the 
rafters and it is a difficult matter to get them up 
again ; and if not already done the ends and sides 
of the houses should be covered with mats or any 
other suitable material which will prevent the 
aocumnlation of condensed moisture inside the 
houses. The temperatures of various houses 
should be kept as near as possible as follows : 
Cool house, day 66^, night 50^; intermediate 
house, day 60^ to 05^, night 55<> to 60*" ; warm 
house, day 65'' to 70^, night 65<'. 

ViMTiUkTiOM.— One must use their own judg- 
ment to a certain extent as regards ventilation. 
For instance, no one would think of opening the 
ventilators during foggy weather in large towns,, 
whereas the fog we get in the country is con- 
ducive rather than detrimental to plant growth. 
The top ventilators should only be used during 
mild weather. Great care should be taken to> 
avoid draughts, but a little air should be admitted 
by the bottom ones even in severe weather. 

Atmosphxrio MouiTurb or Dampiko is a 
matter of great importance at this time of the 
year, and should be attended to carefully. If 
the atmosphere outside is heavily charged with 
moisture less damping is neoessary inside. 
Exoess of moisture is often the cause of spot, 
and sometimes good specimen Cattleyas will col* 
lapse through it. 

IDSEOT PxsTS.— The worst enemy we have at 
this time of the year is the soft white scale, 
which increases very freely at the base of the 
pseudo-bulbs of Cattleyas. I find the way to> 
exterminate this pest is to carry with roe each 
time I water a small bottle containinff a mixture 
of XL All Insecticide and a stiff hair brush, 
and paint the parts sffected. Careful observa- 
tion is necessary in this respect, as this pest 
often does damage to the restins bud, and the 
growth for the coming season is a failure. 
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' The Intbrmbdiatx House is undoubtedly 
most interestiog darinff thii season. Here should 
be found in flower the beautiful long yellow 
spikes of Oaoidium varioosum and O. tigrinum, 
6jphroniti8 grandiflora, the numerous varieties 
of Gypripediums insigne and leeanum, C. fairie- 
anum, and C. Acisea«. If these are tastefully 
arranged the effect is charming. It is advisable 
to keep the house a little on the dry side while 
the Oaoidiums last, as ezoesaive moisture will 
soon spoil the flowers. As soon as they are out 
of flower water should be given sparingly; not 
until the plant in really dry should any be 
given, but then sufficient is reces«ary to wet the 
compost through. W. H. Page. 

Chardtoar, Bourtonon the- Watery Qlouceater, 



FEUIT GARDEN. 

Plantino. — Although we prefer to have all fruit 
trees and bushes planted in November or the 
early part of December, the oultivator may find 
himself behind, owing to adverse weather con- 
ditions or other circumstances. Should such be 
the case, no time should now be lost in pushing 
on with planting operations, provided the weather 
is suitable and the soil in good condition. Wnere 
the soil is of a heavy clayey nature it is advisable 
to incorporate a mixture of wood ashes, lime 
rabbish, light fibrous loam, and road grit. Soils 
of a light sandy nature should be assisted by the 
addition of some rich -soil of a retentive nature. 
Before proceeding to plant, stakes of a suitable 
strength and height should be first driven into 
the ground. The roots of the young trees should 
be examined, and any bruised roots out off with 
a sharp knife in a slanting direction. Be careful 
in digging out the hole for the reception of the 
roots not to make it too deep, treading the bottom 
firmly and evenly, so that when the operation is 
completed the base of the stem will be slightlv 
higher than the surrounding level of the ground. 
Spread out the roots evenly and regularly, and 
oover with some of the finest soil to begin with, 
being careful to put on the soil from the stem 
of the plant towaras the direction of the points 
of the roots ; tread all firmly, and finish with a 
mulching of stable litter or farmyard manure. 
This mulching is more with a view to protect the 
roots of the newly-planted trees from frost than 
as a stimulant ; the mulching should be removed 
as sjon as all danger from severe frost is past. 
The stakes in the case of standard trees should 
be just long enough to allow of the upper tie 
being made close under the lower branches of 
the tree ; and to avoid friction the stems should 
have a roll of old sacking or some such soft 
material passed twice round them at the point 
where the ties are made. The ties on young 
trees should be renewed annually. Young buahes 
of Gooseberries and Garrants should also be 
supported with suitable stakes until they have 
thoroughly established themselves in the ground. 
In the case of 

Wall T&ebs, when planting, keep the stem a 
few inches away from the wall at the bottom, 
letting the shoots incline slightly towards the 
vail. The pruning of newly-pUnted trees should 
be deferred till March. This I hope to treat of 
more fully at a later date. Amongst established 
trees the principal work at this season will 
-be the 

P&UNiNO, Nailing or Tyino, and Gleaming, 
and in many gardens much pruning is still to be 
•done. We prefer to commence with any standard 
trees or bushes in the kitchen garden that may 
be bordering the vegetable quarters, and having 
all prunings cleared away before starting digging 
•operations. In pruning standard trees, attention 
should be directed in the first place to removing 
entirely all branches that have a tendency to 
-cross one another, as well as keeping in view the 
free admission of air and light oy thinninir out 
where the branches get too thick. All dead wood 
should be carefully removed, and where the saw 
iias been used the surface of the cut should be 
emoothed over with a sharp knife. If the trees 



are affected with moss or lichen, a winter wash 
of caustic soda solution will kill all such growths. 

ViUBS.— Early pot Vines are now breaking into 
growth and require careful attention in watering 
until several inches of healthy growth have been 
made, and if the heat from the fermenting 
material shows signs of declining it should be 
augmented by the addition of some fresh litter 
and leaves. 

Late Hanging Grapes should now be cut, 
together with 6 inches or 9 inches of stem 
attached, transferred to the Grape-room, and 
stuck into bottles of clear water, to which have 
been added a few small pieces of charcoal. 
Either end of the shoot may be inserted in the 
water. The temperature should be kept at 
about 45^. The room should be well ventilated, 
but not too airy. Liook over the bunches every 
week to remove any decaying berries. 

Thomas Wilson. 

Glamis Castle Gardens, Olamia, N.B, 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

The notes in this calendar are intended to call 
attention to general work that should be done as 
the seasons come round rather than as a guide to 
the production of vegetables for exhibition. 
Unless already taken in hand the preparation of 
ground for the various crops for the coming year 
should be the first consideration, and advantage 
should be taken of fine and frosty weather to 
wheel or cart manure into the kitchen garden. 
If possible, trenoh all the different plots as they 
become vacant. A plan showing the situations 
which the different crops are intended to 
occupy during the year will be found very use- 
fal, anl, if adhered to, will prevent oonfuiion 
later on. 

The Manure Heap is a very important item 
in the kitchen garden. In eardens where th«^ 
supply of manure is limited all soil from the 
potting shed bench and other garden refuse 
should be gathered together in a convenient 
oomer daring the vear, and turned regularly to 
ensure thorough decay. Pea and Bean haulm, 
stumps of the Brassioa tribe, old Strawberry 
runners, and such like should be burned, as they 
do not decay readily, and the ashes returned to 
the land. Where farmyard manure is obtainable 
and in a long and fresh state it should be carted 
to a convenient place near the garden and thrown 
into a heap, where it can be turned every six or 
eight weeks, if possible, so that the decay may be 
thorough. 

Unless the land to bo treated is of a light or 
sandy nature very much cow manure should not 
be used ; on such land horse manure, with a plen- 
tiful mixture of straw well decayed, is more 
beneficial. If horse manure is not obtainable, 
leaves, as they are swept up in the diffarent parts 
of the garden, should be added to the heap and 
turned with the other manure. Decayed leaves 
when obtainable in quantity make a good manure 
as a change on most land. Ashes from the stoke- 
hole, with the clinkers removed, make a ffood 
dressing on stiff and retentive soils, making wem 
more friable. Lime can also be used with great 
advantage, especially on peaty land, and also as 
a change on land that has had frequent heavy 
dressings of farmyard (cow) manure. But 
perhaps it is best used as a top-dressing, and 
forked in so as to mix well with the soil 
Always clear away all Gabbage, Savoy, and 
Broccoli stumps as the heads are out ; and, as 
occasion demands, all yellow and decaying leaves 
from the Brussels Sprouts, all of which are 
objectionable. In digging Gelery the outside 
leaves that are usually broken off should be 
removed regularly, and not buried in the ground. 
Where the surface of the paths is not of loose 
gravel it is a good plan to roll them once a 
week. 

Materials for Making Hot-beds and the 
renewal of linings to pits should not be neglected. 
For the latter the litter straight from the stable 
yard is suitable, but for hot-lwds mach more care 



is necessary. Fresh leaves and litter — rather 
more litter than leaves — should be turned 
together into a heap, taking care that the litter 
is well shaken out and not thrown up in big 
forkfuls. After having been thrown into a heap 
it should be allowed to remain for several days 
to heat, then turned again at similar intervals 
until the rank heat is exhausted. Keep the 
heap cone-shaped, so as to throw off heavy 
rains* 

Forced Vegetables.— Pits containing vege- 
tables, such as autumn-sown Gauliflowers that 
are pricked out, Lettuce, Parsley, &c , should be 
freely ventilated on all favourable occasions. 
Forced Asparagus and French Beans will require 
more warmth, but at no time should the top-heat 
be very high, for a high temperature is conducive 
to weak growth, 55» to 60^ at night, with a rise • 
of 5^ to 10^ during the day being sufficient at this 
time of the vear. Nurserymen's catalogues being 
now to hand the vegetable seed order should be 
made out as soon as possible, choosing varieties 
suitable to the locality. J. Jaquxe. 

BryanaUm Gardens, Blandford, 



THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PEAR CHARL'ES ERNEST. 

A LARGE and handsome fruit of a 
yellowish colour, crimson on the 
sunny side, and marked with 
russet dots, is the above. It is 
L of excellent flavour, and ma^ be 
regarded as a valuable late variety. 
Either as a pyramid, espalier, or cordon on 
the Quince stock it bears well. Messrs. 
James Veitcb and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
raised this Pear, which received an award of 
merit from the Royal Horticultural Society 
in December, 1900. 

THE SMALL ORCHARD. 

In advooating the plantina of the above, I do 
not mean to say that the adoption of this plan on 
a large soale throughout the kingdom would, for 
instance, settle the unemployed question ; but I 
do believe that in time it would become a power- 
ful factor in that direction. It is praotioally 
admitted by those best able to judge that the 
chief oause of unemployment in towns, which is 
assuming so serious an aspect at the preeent 
moment, is due to the too free migration of the 
young men and young women from the ooontry to 
the towns, tempted bv the apparent higher wages 
and the excitement of town life. Now, of all the 
aooessories of a pleasant country cottage, we know 
of nothing comparable to the possession of • well- 
planted miitful orchard. It is full of interest 
and never tires. Even in winter, when Nature 
is apparently at rest, the trees invite inspection 
and attention in the way of some slight pruning, 
and by the promise, indicated by the buds, of go^ 
or bad crops of fruit for the coming vear, and 
in many otner ways. In the spring there is no 
picture in park or garden landscape more beau- 
tiful to witness thim an orchard in bloom. In 
summer where can a pleasanter, more sheltered, 
or happier resort out of doors be found for children 
to play in, and for the aged and infirm in the de- 
cline of life, where can a healthier or better 
spot be selected to rest in, in the heat of summer, 
than in the corner of an orchard under the shade 
of a well-fruited Apple tree? In the autumn 
there is a generous revfmrd in the shape of luscious 
and health-giving fruit. There is no other form 
of husbandry which offers so senerous a return 
for the small outlay of labour and money expended. 
After the initial outlay of buying the trees, 
planting, and protecting, the labour required to 
maintain them in healthy growth afterwards 
is small indeed compared with the results to be 
obtained. I should like to see a small orchard 
of this description attached to every country 
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workman's oottage (or situated as near to it as 
ciroumstances would allow), say, a quarter of an 
aore in extent. This would hold from fifty to 
sixty standard trees of Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
but mostly Apples should be planted. A work- 
man possessing such an adjunct to his home would 
hesitate long before giving up his home for the 
hollow pleasures of a life in the crowded and 
unhealthy tenements of a town. Such orchards 
multiplied at this rate would, in a few years' time, 
go far to make good the deficiency in the fruit 
supply of this country, which has now to be 
made sood by importation, and for which we pay 
annually the immense sum of one and a-half 
millions sterling. Slowly, and almost impercep- 
tibly, orchard planting at an increased rate has 
been going on in this country during recent 
years. Within the past four years the agricul- 
tural returns show an increased area placed 
under fruit culture in Great Britain of about 
10,000 acres. 

This is chiefly the result of planting for 
market in large breadths bv farmers and mark* t 
gardeners, and should before many years ar» 
over make a material difference in favour of our 
national supply of fruit. But my appeal is ba«ed 
solely on the value and advantage a small orchard 
such as that suggested would have, not only in 
betterinff financiallv the condition of the worker, 
but in adding much interest and happiness to his 
otherwise more or less monotonous and lonely 
life, and in helping to take away from him that 
fatal longing for town life, which afterwards, in 
the majority of cases, proves so disastrous to 
himself and his family. How such an orchard 
may be formed and planted will appear in a 
future early issue. Owbn Thouas. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questloiifl and Anrnv^Bnu^Tke EdMor irUend» 
to make Tbm Oardui helpful to aUread&n who desire asHn- 
OfiM, no matter what the branch ((/ gardening may he, and 
with that object Witt make a tpedal/eaUurenf the** Antwert 
to Correepondente" edumn. AU eommunieationM should 
bo eleariy and eonoiseiy written on one side qf the paper 
only, and addressed to the Bditob cf THi Gardih, 
to, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Letters on bttsi- 
noss should be sent to the Publishhb. The name and 
address cf the sender are required in addition to any 
designation he may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent, each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, 

Leflral Polnte.~IF0 are prepared to answer questions 
qf law which hisve anything to do with the subject of 
gordoning and forestry. The questions should be as elsar 
as possible. Answers witt be found in a separate column 
headed** Legal PoinU,** 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Curb and Pbbvbntion of Ghbysanthkmum 
Lkaf-bust {B. H,), — Yes, there is an excellent 
cure and preventive of Chrysanthemum leaf-rust, 
which may be brought about in the following 
manner : The first thing one has to do when a 
plant is affected is to isolate it, pick off the 
affected leaves and bum them — not throw them 
on the rubbish heap as so many growers are prone 
to do. Mr. Massee of Kew, in a lecture he gave 
before the members of the National Chry- 
santhemum Society, suggested, when the disease 
is first seen, the removal of all suspicious plants, 
and spraying the remainder with a solution of 
sulphide of potassium. Mix half an ounce of the 
latter in a sallon of clear water and thoroughly 
stir. He also advised the careful destruction of 
old leaves and stems, and the best way of doing 
this was to bum them. Spray both the under 
sides of the leaves as well as their upper surface, 
also treating the old stems to a liberal application 
of the remedy. Houses in which there are no 
plants in green leaf might be sprayed with a 



solution of sulphate of iron, tod plants in a 
dormant condition might be treated thus without 
causing injury. The resting spores must be 
destroyed if the fungus is to be stamped out. 
This must be done during the winter. 

LlLIUM AUBATQM BuLBS DiSTBOYKD {F, P,), 

We know of no insect liable to attack Lily bulbs 
as you describe, but we are of opinion that the 
small round hole pierced throush the centre of 
the bulbs is the work of the swift moth's larva. 
As the bulbs had a wretched appearance last 
year, the mischief was probably done last winter, 
and the larva has before now developed into the 
perfect insect, and is not likely to trouble you 
further. Other larvse bore holes through under- 
ground roots in a similar manner, but without 
specimens for examination it is difficult to deter- 
mine exactly what the depredator is. It is 
characteristic of the borings of the swift moth's 
larva to be small, generally straight, and quite 




PEAR CHARLIES KRNE8T. 

in the middle of the root or rootstock. It 
generally inhabits PsBony roots, but may be found 
in any bulb or tuber. 

Wbkdy Lawn {A, M. P.).— The sample piece 
of turf you sent shows your lawn to be literally 
eaten up with weeds, hardly a blade of grass 
beinff in evidence. We find first the little creeping 
weed you refer to, which we take to be a perennial 
Chick weed, probably Alsine pubescens. That is 
the dominant weed ; but there is also present the 
common crowfoot or Ranunculus, also the Yarrow, 
or Milfoil, and Clover. Even if you got rid of 
the creeping weed, you could not so readily 
destroy tne others, as they are strong rooters and 
grow rapidly. Scratching the weedy spots with 
a sharp-toothed iron rake daily would get rid of, or 
thin out, many of the creeping weeds ; but really 
the sample sent is so bad that we see no prospect 
whatever of your being able to clean the lawn 
without literally forking it up, burying the 



weedy surface well down, then either putting 
down new clean grass turves or sowing clean 
lawn grass seed. 

Mossy Lawn {Limghurst), —When moss 
makes its appearance it is usually a sign that 
the soil is poor, although it may indicate the 
need for drainage. You will be able to determine 
which of these two is likely to be responsible for 
the moss in your lawn. Draining, however, 
usually means a lot of work and spoiling the 
appearance of the lawn for a considerable time, 
so we should advise you to try and improve the 
grasa Raking the lawn well stimulates growth, 
and also gets rid of a good deal of the moss. 
When von have done this the lawn should be top- 
dreseed with some cood soil which has been pre- 
viouslv prepared. It should be in the propor- 
tion of one of lime to four of flood rich loamy soiL 
We should advise you to add as directed by the 
manufacturers some good lawn manure. If some 
two or three weeks after the top-dressing is 
applied you sow some of the best grass seed 
thickly, this will grow and keep down the moss; 
Sow the seed towards the end of March. 

A. W. Hitehin.^Yovi h«d better reduce the number of 
waUr raailt In tbe Water Lily tank, as wben too nameroua 
tbey are a great nuisance by depositing their eggs all over 
the underneath soiface of the Water Lily leaves.— W. J. 

TOWNSKRD. 

Kent.— The box of seedling blooms was so damaged that 
it was difflcalt for us to accurately determine their respec- 
tive merits. They are all single-flowered sorts, and as 
such should prove useful decorative plants, either as 
plants for the eooservatory or for cutting. No. 1, pale 
buff-yellow, promises well, though the petals are some- 
what lacking in substance. No. 2 we think very well of. 
The flowers are of good form and freely produced, the 
rosy mauve colour is charming, especially under artificial 
light. By ail means grow this one again. No. 8, the 
canary yellow flower, is a true type of a single having a 
single row of petals. The two blooms were much damaMd. 
When sending flowers next time, please pack them in a 
wooden box. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

Rosss FOB SoBBBN {W. C, B,),—Yon will be 
able to form an excellent screen in two years if 
you plant good stronff specimens of the Roses you 
name. The prepared border and the aspect lare 
good, but as the screen will receive the full force 
of east and west winds you need hardy Roses. 
The wichuraiaoas are excellent for this work, 
especially a variety named Sweetheart. The 
foliage of this sort is very pretty and persistent. 
Other good sorts are Jersey Beauty, Alberic 
Barbier, Dorothy Perkins, Evergreen Gem, Alba 
rubifolia, Rene Andre, and Gardenia. It is a 
very good idea also to mix with them some of the 
Penzance Briars, especially such as Anne of 
Gtoierstein. You should add F^licit^ Perp^tue, 
Aglaia, Poiyantha grandiflora, and Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg. Their foliage is well retained, 
and the plants are of rapid growth. Plant 3 feet 
apart, or if you want quick effect then 
2 feet 6 inches. When the plants become too 
denRC you can always reduce the number of 
growths* 

Standard Mabschal Nibl Undsb Glass 
{M, F. FT.).— When this Rose is planted out the 
best treatment is to cut back the growths to 
within 1 inch or 2 inches of the stock at the time 
of planting. You should therefore do this at 
once. When the Rose commences to grow select 
two shoots only, and rub off all the others. 
These two should be trained right and left 
immediately under the bottom wires, and they 
should be encouraged to grow freely. By the 
end of the season the two long growths will 
have extended to the end of the house, and 
possibly there will be some growth to train up 
the roof. The next spring blossoms will appear 
along the two growths, and as soon as they have 
fallen cut back all shoots to the main branches, 
and when new shoots break out select those to 
be retained about 14 inches apart, rubbing off all 
others. These shoots will probably reach to the 
top of the house, and the next season, if their 
unripened ends are removed, you will have 
several blossoms upon each. The plant of Field 
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Marshal upon the waU shoald have ita growthi 
well ipread oot, but do not Drune it bM)k very 
moob. The more yoa spread this Roee out od 
the wall the better it will be for its future 
development. 

R06BB FOB PsBOOLA [RoaophiU).— The aoil of 
▼oor garden appears to be ezoeilent for Rosea, 
but we would suggest that the subsoil be broken 
up. If you oould mix with the subsoil some 
half-inoh bones, and also some good farmvard 
manure, the success of your pergola would be 
more certain. We amiend a iut as requested of 
fast growing sorts. Against such varieties that 
would be suiuble to plant on north side we have 

51aoed an asterisk. Fast growers, flowering in 
one, *Carmine Pillar, *Aglaia, Eufibrnsyne, 
Polyantha graodiflora, *RobuBta, Blairii No. 2, 
Reice Olga de Wortemburg, and * Jersey Beauty ; 
flowering in July, *F^Uoit^ Perp^tue, *Flora, 
'^Mme. d'ArbUy, *Crimson Rambler, Rabin, 
Dorothy Perkins, and Pink Pearl ; summer and 
autumn flowering, Rdve d'Or, Mme. Alfred 
Carridre, Noella Nabonnand, Climbing Carolioe 
Testont, and Climbing C iptain Christy ; moderate 
growing sorts for pillars, flowering in June, 
♦Eleotra, •The Wallflower, •Conrad F. Meyer, 
and Alberio B&rbier ; floweringin July, •Bennett's 
Seedling, •Blush Rambler, Tea Rambler, and 
•Helene; summer and autumn flowerinff. Long- 
worth R^nbler, *Aim^3 Vibert, GitLss an Teplitz, 
Fraryois Crousse, Mme. Jules Siegfried, •Wal- 
tham Climber Na 1, Mme. Jules Qravereauz, 
*Plok Rover, and Lady Waterlow. 

A. B. C— It it not at «I1 ad nnoommoii ocoarrenoe for oar- 
tain Tftrietie* of Bmcs to make QDaoaod anions with the 
•took, and thit la eepecially noticeable when the Manetti is 
need. The frosts in May are asaally acooantable for the de« 
f eotlTe anion. We liaTe often foand that sach plants may be 
ssTed by earthing them op above the Junction in order to 
Indnce the £ose to form new roots at that point. As this 
Rose is DOW so cheap we qnestlon whether U would pay 
yoa to trouble about these sickly specimens. We certainly 
thiDk the seedllDg or eattlDg Briar is the best stock for 
this glorious ILoee. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BnuiY-BiARiiiG Sh&ubs {E, Bertram).— Vex- 
nettya muoronata, Colooeaster borizontalis, Ber- 
beris steoopbylla, B. Darwinii, Symphorioarpus 
raoemosus (Snowberry), and Skimmia j%ponica 
are suitable plants for your purpose. We should, 
however, advise you to iocluae the Sea Back- 
thorn (Hippophad rhamnoides), which bears male 
and female flowers on different plants. With the 
exception of the first two and the Skimmia, the 
above will grow fairly tall in time. Your border 
is far too narrow for shrubs. Do not plant later 
than the end of ApriL The best time to plant is 
at once if the weaUier keeps mild and the ground 
is not too wet. If frost and wet make present 
planting impossible, defer it until March. 

Christmas Trsb (^(orMmon).— The oonifSr that is 
grown for Christmas trees throushoat Surrey and Hamp- 
shire is the common Sprnoe (Pioea excels*), which is 
literally grown In thooaands for the sapply of the London 
OMrkeU Large numbers also come Into England from the 
Continent, cmef^ from France and Germany, and are sold 
▼eryjBheaply In the smaller slses, from 2^ feet to 4 feet 
higL These are not Tery profltoble to grow, bat for really 
good trees from 6 feet and upwards in height a good price 
can be obtained. The demand for these Urge trees, 
howcTcr, is Tery limited, so that on the whole the growing 
of Christmas trees does not yield very much profit. 

THE GREENHOUSE. 

Japakisb Chbtbamthsicumb fob Mabkbt 
(C^rysan^A).— There are several first-class white 
kinds that should maintain a display from the 
early days of November till Christmas. The 
following are those we reoommend : Ivory, 
dwarf, pure white, free flowering ; Elaine, 
although an old sort, is still one of the best pure 
whites ; and Quy Hamilton, a pure white, fine 
quality flowers, a splendid variety for flowering 
in small pots. The three foregoing sorts should 
be grown for November displays ; for December 
bloomin g y on cannot do better than procure 
stock of Western King, one of the most useful 
white Chrysanthemums, purest white with 



greenish centre ; Niveum, a splendid late white ; 
and Princess Victoria, a creamy white fljwer 
of good form, largely grown for market, flowering 
late in December and the early part of the New 
Yoar. Should yon desire an additional sort for 
November displays try Siuvsoir de Pdtite Amie, 
a pure white, dwarf, and very bushy. 

Bulbs and Cbbtsantbbicuics {D D. ). —As your 
bulbs are well rooted you may now take them 
under ^laas. Yes, you can bring them into 
flower in an ordinary garden frame, providing 
you keep it frost-proof by well covering with 
mats, kx^. , during frosty weather. Good varieties 
of early- flowering Chrysanthemums are Harvest 
Home, Crimson Marie Masse, Mme. Marie Masse, 
Mychett White, Ryeorof t Glory, Georse Wermig, 
Goacher's Crimson, Qaeen of the Earlies, Kitty, 
Roi dee Preco9es, Carrie, and Ivy Stark. Flower 
them in pots of 10 inches diameter. Put in the 
cuttings as soon as you can get them any time in 
January, or even later. 

Lily of tbk Vaixbt (^roodioater).— Your 
question regarding the L^ly of the Valley is a 
difficult one to answer, as you say yours are 
Berlin clumps, whereas those from the neigh- 
bourhood of Berlin are single crowns or eyes tied 
up in bundles of twenty-five each. The dumps 
are sent here principally from Holland. The 
dumps each carry a mass of soil with the eyes 
embedded therein, while the Berlin crowns have 
no soil at all attached to them, but a good 
quantity of roots. The two need different treat- 
ment, hence the difficulty in answering your 
question. For early forcing the Berlin crowns 
are preferable. They start into growth more 
readuy, but the roots being clear of soil the 
foliage and spikes are apt to flag when the sun 
gains strength. The Dutch dumps, as their roou 
have been undisturbed, are not affected in the 
same way. The soil in which the Berlin crowns 
are potted matters little, as they do not root 
before flowering. It should, however, be of a 
fairly holdiog nature. Firm potting is essential. 
Place fifteen crowns in a pot 5 inches in diameter. 
Iq potting these crowns about half an inch of the 
upper part should stand above the surface of the 
soiL To induce them to bloom early they need 
to be plunged in a bottom-heat o' 70*^ to 80®, and 
to have the crowns just covered with the plunging 
material A dose propagating case is just the 
place for them then. Datch dumps need potting 
in suitable sized pots at such a depth that the 
crowns are just covered with the soil. Whether 
in a greenhouse or frame these will come on 
gradually and flower freelv. The Berlin crowns 
will do well out of doors, but the flrst season the 
flowers are seldom satisfactory, as the roots are 
not establiihed. The second year, however, they 
will do better. 

H, T. AUman.—AM the Boovardlas fo oot of flower 
toward* tpring, a few weeks' rest wtU be benefldal by 
withholding water from the roou aod pUeing the plant* In a 
dry houM or pit, which will indnce moet of the foliage to 
fall, the same as one would treat Fochtias in the antnmn. 
The wood will then become well ripened and will break 
more etrongly when the time arriTes for cutting the plante 
back and etarting them again into growth, which uioold 
be towards the end of AprU. 

B. C. &room«. —Aialea Dentsdie Perle la probablv the 
moat naeful of all Indian Azaleas, as it comes into bloom 
Tery earlyln the season without anything approaching 
forcing, we had some plants that expanded their pare 
white blossoms in the open air in September, and since 
that time have had a succession of bloom from plants in 
quite cold houses. If slightly forced one year and allowed 
to complete their nowth early under glass, the plants will 
naturally bloom the next season qnite soon enough with- 
out the aid of any artificial heat. Being semi-doable and 
the petals beautifally rounded and firm, they are ideal 
flowers for cutting. 

A. J. C— Though hardy in a few of the more faronred dis- 
tricts of this oriuntrr, Solannm Jasminoldea does beat in the 
greenhouse. One thing in its favour is that when grown 
as a roof or rafter plant, the foliage not being dense, the 
light is in no way obstructed, a desirable feature in a 
clmbing plant. Planted out in a bed of good rich loam 
and given plenty of head room, it may be had in flower for 
six months at a time, and by pinching it can be had in 
flower at Christmas, when its pure white flowers will be 
found valuable for cutting, being light and elegant in 
appearance. Under glass, especially when shaded, the 
flowers are pure white, bat outdoors they are often tinged 
with bluiah-mauveQ 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

80WIKO ViowABUi Snns {J. E. P.).— The 
times for the sowing of seeds to prodnoe crops at 
particular periods of the year depend so largely 
on the nature of the soil and the average tenpen- 
ture of the district where they are to be sown that 
it is possible to give only general information, aod 
not such as can be regarded as entirely exact. 
Etfly Cauliflower of the Snowball type, and even 
Waloheren to succeed that, should be sown under 
glass to get plants to cut early in Jane and July. 
Celery in the same way should be sown under 
glass, the plants being dibbled oat thinly in 
frames to now strong before going oat into 
trenches. Peas— to have some quite early, snoh 
as Early Giant — shoald be sown on a warm 
border, and late ones, like Autoorat, on a oool or 
north border. To make several small sowings of 
vegetables at frequent intervals is often better 
practice than sowing all the seed at one time. 

J. B. B.— The chief cause of decay amongst ttaeTrlpoU 
section of Onions during the winter is looseness at the 
se froetis usually blamed for htanla la 



Of eontsL _ _ - _- 

Onion beds, bat if theTndtvldaal plants can be keptupclgbt 
and Arm at the base thtj will stand almost any decree of 
frost. We always notice that after a windy autumn Tripoli 
Oaions winter indifferentty, unless care la taken to go over 
the beds and to raise the planu, maUngthem Am with 
the f eeU When once they are blown over and the topmost 
rootleu expoeed froet soon Anishea them. We have eomc- 
tlmea afterwards flrmly mulched well up over the bulbs 
with leaf-mould. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Tkebb CaNKrauBD {B. A, /.).— Yoar trees are 
badly cankered, and we should advise yon to take 
them up, bum them, and plant young, strong 
trees in their place. Some vaiietiee of Pears, 
and also of Apples, are more disposed to canker 
than others, and these should not be planted 
where canker is likely to occur. The Jargonella 
and Golden and Brown Beun^ PMirs are liable 
to canker in some districts, and wa ahoald advise 
you to try different varietiee to thoee yoa hava 
found to be inclined to canker. The foar chief 
causes of canker are soft, sappy growths, frost, 
heat, and wounda. The three latter, howeTer, 
follow naturally from the first, as if a tree makes 
stout, healthv wood that ripena well it is not 
liable to be damaged by sun or froet, while the 
making of healthy well-ripened wood obviates the 
necessity of much pruning. Canker is not so 
much a disease as it is a result of oonstitatioDal 
weakness, either hereditary or oansed by over or 
under cropping, badly drained soil, 4to. By 
keepiuff a tree in jg^ood health canker will be 
avoidea, but the subject of the proper treatment 
of fruit trees is too large a one for the space at 
our disposal, and we should advise yoa to prooare 
a small text-book on the subject which deals with 
the general treatment of fruit trees, as weU as the 
spemal culture needed for some varieties. 

Pbagh with Soit Wood (•/. E.). — Oar 
experience of the pithy, men, and soft wood of 
Peach trees points to sluggish and weak root 
action as being the caose rather than to any 
conditioaa of atmosphere or summer treatment of 
the trees. Toa say your soil is poor and stiff. 
This would lead us to the conclosioo that a tree 
which had been planted for some years in sa<^ a 
soil was exhausted, and that in oonseqaenoe it 
must be devoid of the full complement of healthy, 
fibrous roots which a tree most have if it is to 
produce heavjr crops of fruit and properly 
matured wood in autumn. Some growers pracU- 
callv replant their trees in new aoil every year 
with splendid results. We do not know the age 
or the siae of your trees. If they ara large and 
old we should not go to this extent, Uit we 
should certainlv find out the extromities of the 
roou and lift them for a considerable distanoe, 
placing them in new soil well prepsured in the 
usual way. The secret of sucoees lies in seoaring 
plenty of young fibrous roots. Without the tree 
possess these in abundance it is little use top- 
dressing the borders, but with them the appU- 
oation of such stimulants is invaluable. We alsD 
think that expoeure to the weather night and day 
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in Ute summer and aatnmn after the fruit is 
gathered, by taking o£f the lights, very materially 
nelps to ripen the wood growth. 

Jfora FruU.—AB jont prment old boBhet an bearisg no 
Cnilt, they ar« camberiDg tb« land to do pnrpdae. They 
should be grabbed up without Iom of time, the groand 
irenehed 2jf feet deep, adding a liberal sapplj of manure 
while the trenohing la going on. Beplant as soon as 
possible with jonng trees, and with ordinary care after- 
wards in praning and keei^ng the land clean you will haTc 
an abundance of Currants for Tery many years. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

IFoodpedbw.— The sprayer you mention is excellent. 

jPtsrrse.— The plant is probably Amaryllis Belladonna 
<the BeUadonna LilyX 

Kamss of Plants.— Constant Reader.^The specimens 
sent by you as Cyperas alternifolius are correctly named, 
though Tery weak, and the other is the plant srown in 
gardens as Gyperai natalensis, whose correct botanical 
name is Mariscus umbileosis. 

Nams or Fruit.— J?. Hart, Tetbwry.— The Pear is 
Benir6 Baltet P^re. 



QUSBTIONS. 

Tbm Prids or Madktha.— Can anyone teU " Ferret " 
the name of a plant known In Madeira as The Pride of 
Madeira? 

Fold Mioa.— There are a great many field mice In the 
dry walls of my garden. I have tried poisoning them with 
roeal mixed with strychnine, but they will not eat it. 
How can I exterminate them?— E. M. Blaokbubn, 
ThakOwm, PfOborough. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SELECT VEGETABLES FOR 1906. 

EARLY in the year those who require a 
good supply of the best vegetables 
make their selections. In January, 
and as early in the month as possible, 
choose the seeds for the ensuing 
season. It often happens that through 
delay the desired varieties cannot be obtainra, 
the supply being limited has run out, and others 
are substituted. One cannot blame the seedsmen. 
PxAS. — Doubtless these come first on the list 
in most gardens, as many can grow this vegetable 
who have not room for Potatoes. The crop may 
be divided into three seasons — early, mid-season, 
and late. For sowing on earl;^ borders for laie 
May and June supply I advise such sorts as 
Chelsea Gem, one of the best earlies, which still 
maintains its good character, as when first sent 
oat, in crop, quality, and dwarfness. Other 
good sorts are Soealing Marrowfat and the 
new Mayflower, a cross between the excellent 
Daisy and Wm. Hurst, a very early dwarf Pea ; 
and that excellent Pea Acme, a cross between 
Veitch's Edirly and Stratagem, the latter being 
one of the best Peas ever introduced. To follow 
these, f.e., ten days later, there is a splendid 
■election, and the following are all good : Daisy, 
Buttercup, and Danby Stratagem (the latter a 
distinct improvement on the older Stratagem), 
Early Giant, Ideal, May Queen, and Bountiful 
(the latter where quantities are required). For 
mid-season grow such as Criterion (not a large 
pod, but a very prolific variety), Main Crop, and, 
where the soil is a deep loam. Perfection is an 
ezoelleot variety. The well-known Duke of 
Albany, Peerless Marrowfat, Eureka, Best of 
All, and Prolific Marrow are aJl good. To these 
may be added Model Telegraph and Common- 
wealth. For late supplies there are excellent 
selections, and the best are Autocrat, Windsor 
Castle, Late Qaeen, Continuity, and Latest of 
All, the favourite Michaelmas Pea, and such sorts 
as a good stock of Ne Pius Ultra, Queen, 
Eoaperor, and Goldfinder. 

Bbans will occupy less space, and of the 
three sections the dwarf sort is most useful, as 
seed can be sown at several dates to form a suc- 
oession. For early supplies Early Gem, Early 
Wonder, Early Favourite, and Forcing are 
excellent. All the above are useful for growing 
in pots, and these may be followed by Progress, 
a srand Bean; this is a continuous cropper, 
and lasts from June till October. For later use 



the well-known Canadian Wonder is a standard 
variety. In the runner section the new Hack- 
wood Park Success, the Giant White and Mam- 
moth Scarlet, Jubilee, and that grand Bean Prize- 
winner, are all good varieties. In the climbine 
Bean section, Earliest of All, Epicure, Tender and 
True, Ten Weeks, and Climbing are most valu 
able in gardens of small size. G. Wtthib. 

{To he coniimted,) 



FLOWERS FOR THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

FiBST Pbiza Papsb. 
I.— Name twenty bulbous plants that will flower in a 
cold (nnhested} greenbooae from Janna^ 1 until the end 
of Maroh. Give s abort acoonnt of the cnltare they 
reqnire. 

1. Anemone fnlgens (February to April) — This 
should be potted in rich coll in 5-inoh pots in 
autumn, and kept in a shady place until growth 
commences. 2. Cyclamen Coum (January and 
Februarv). — In autumn these bulbs should be 
procured and potted into 5-inch pots in soil con- 
taininc plenty of leaf-soil and lime rubble. Cover 
the bulbs lightly, and keep fairly dry until growth 
commences. Au occasional syringing will m bene- 
ficial. Good drainage is essential. 3. Crocus 
(February and March).— Secure good bulbs in 
autumn, and place six or seven in a 5-inch pot 
in fairly good soil Piunge in ashes until full of 
roots ; then bring into pit or house and place in 
a light position. Secure a succession by bringing 
in pots as wanted. Keep well watered when 
growing freely. 4. Chionodoxa Lucilin. 5. C. 
gigantea (January to Maroh). — These are seen at 
their best under the cold house treatment. The 
soil should consist of loam, leaf-soil, and sand. 
Bulbs should be potted in autumn and treated as 
advised for Crocus, except that five or six bulbs 
should be put into a 3-inch pot. 6. Erythronium 
Dens-oanis (February and March). —These should 
be potted in light soil, preferably loam and peat, 
inserting the bulbs in 5-inch pots, and well cover- 
ing with soil in autumn. Take into house as 
required. 7. Galanthus Elwesii (January and 
February).— About ten bulbs should be placed 
in a 5 inch pot, covering with ashes or fibre ; 
then give the same treatment as for Crocus. 
8 Roman Hyacinths. — Pot in August, four in a 
5 inch pot, and plunge into ashes, from which 
they should be removed when well rooted, and 
then treated as the Crocus. These can be had in 
flower in Maroh if properly attended to. 9. Iris 
reticulata. 10 I Histrio. 11. I. cauoasica 
(January to March). — These will succeed if 
planted six in a 5-inoh pot in October, and 
plunged to the rim in ashes. The soil should be 
rather good and sandy. If placed in cold frames 
until they are in flower they will make a nice 
show. 12. Leucojum vemum (Maroh). — These 
should be potted in well-drained pots flUed with 
loam, leaf-soil, and sand, six bulbs in a d-inoh 
pot. Plunge in ashes until growth oommenoee. 
13. Narcissus Polyanthus Paper-white. 14. N. P. 
Etfly Roman. — n potted early and brought into 
the house under favourable conditions, these will 
flower well in February. 15 Narcissus bicolor 
Horsfieldi (March). — Treatment as for Croons, 
except that they should be potted into 6 -inch 
pots, five in a pot. 16. Romulea Bulbocodiom 
(February and March). — Bulbs of this pretty 
opMSoies should be potted eight or nine in a 
5 inch pot in autunm, and placed in a pit or frame 
where they will bloom in March. It is not neces- 
sary to plunge these. 17. Scilla sibirica. 18. S. 
bifolia (February and March). — These are two 
indispensable bulbs for a cold house, and should 
be treated as for Chionodoxa. 19. Trillium 
sessile (February and Maroh).— Should be put 
three bulbs in a 5-inoh pot, and placed in a shel- 
tered plaoe or in a cold frame. Theyprefer a 
peaty soil. 20. Mnscari botryoides Heavenly 
Blue (February and Maroh). — Should be treated 
as for Scilla and Crocus, 5-inoh pots, seven or 
eight in a pot. 



n.— Mention twenty plants (not bnlbooa) that woald 
flower in a cold f unbested) greenbooae during early spring 
(nntU the end of AprilX we a few oonciae directions as 
to their coltnrs. 

1. Anemone Hepatioa triloba.— This should be 
potted in 5 inch pots in autumn in rich soil and 
placed in a bed of ashes, plnnfled to the rim, in 
some shady plaoe, until in I^bruary it can be 
had in flower, or if given a cold frame can be had 
in flower at the end of January. 2. Dodeoatheon 
meadia.— Clumps of this should be taken up in 
November and placed in flinch pots in a oompost 
of loam and leaf-soil. They should then be taken 
to a oold frame or house, and will be in flower in 
Maroh. Keep fairlv moist. 3. Prunus Pissardi 
(February and March). 4. P. davidiana (February). 

5. P. sinensis (Maroh and April). These should 
be potted up in autumn and placed in a bed of 
ashes plunged to the rim of the pot. Use a good 
heavy loam with some half -inch bones, and give 
thorough drainaga Pots according to sizo of 
plants will be neoessary. After flowering the 
plants must be again plunged and kept well 
supplied with water and manure water during 
summer, and allowed to ripen their growth welL 

6. LiurustinoB (Vibumum Tinus) is useful in 
Ginch pots. It should be potted in early 
summer and kept well supplied with water when 
necessary. A loamy soil is suitable. The dark 
green foliage is very pleasing. In flower during 
January, February, and March. 7. Rhododen- 
dron prsBoox is also very pretty in March, and, 
given the protection of a cold house, will be at its 
beet when those outoide are spoilt by frost. 
Plants should be potted in autumn in some peaty 
soil and plunged in ashes to the rim. 8. Daphne 
Cneorum.— Grow in 4i-inch pots, in peaty soil, 
and pot after flowering, or top-dress as may be 
necessary. It must have the wood thoroughly 
ripened in autumn to flower in March. 9. D. 
Mezereum should be treated as the above, and 
flowers in February and March. 10. Helleborus 
niger (the Christmas Rose) if lifted and plaoed in 
larger pots will bloom in January and February. 
A rich soil is necessary. After flowering it may 
be placed back in the border and given a good 
mulch of manure. 11. Primula japonica (March 
and April).— This is propagated by division of 
the rooto or by seed. Seedlings should not be 
allowed to flower the first year. They should be 
plaoed in 6-inch pots in autumn, and kept nearly 
but not quite dry until growth recommences. 
They may be plunged in ashes, and are better for 
the protection of a light to keep off the water. 
When in full growth copious supplies of water 
are necessary. The soil should be rather heavy, 
and the pots well drained. 12. P. vulgaris.— 
The common blue variety should be grown in 
5-inch pots in any garden soil and kept moist 
through the winter. They will flower in February 
13. Jasminum nudiflorum is worth growing in 
pots for January and February. Use any garden 
soil, and 6-inch pots. Prune hard back after 
flowering. 14. Aubrietia Moerheimi.— Cuttings 
of this inserted in spring as soon as obtainable, 
and potted on when rooted into 3-inch pots, 
three in a pot, make a pretty mass in Februarv, 
March, and ApriL 15. Dioentra speotabilis 
potted in autumn, and given a cold frame through 
the winter, iMU flower in March and April in 
any garden soil. Six-inch pots are best. Keep 
moist. 16. Tussilago fragrans (January and 
February) should be grown on account of its 
scent. (Ordinary soil will do, and pot up in 
autumn into 6-inch pots. 17. Saxifraga cordi- 
folia Brilliant.— Clumps of this should be potted 
into 6-inch or 7-inch pots in autumn, and well 
watered. They will succeed in good {^uden soil, 
and should be placed in a sunny position. They 
will throw up rich purple flowers in February, 
March, and ApriL 18. Shortia galacifolia is 
very pretty when grown in large, shallow pans 
in rough fibrous peat and loam. Plant in early 
spring after flowering, and grow during summer 
in a cool, partially shaded position. (March and 
Apri)«) 19. Iris stylosa is propagated by divi- 
sion of the root, unlike the bulbous kinds. 
Qrow in 6-inch pots. Plants should be potted 
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up after floweriog. They oommeDce to blooiD in 
December, and continue antil February. They 
must have good drainage, and be kept moderately 
moist wbila flowering. 20. Fankia snbcordata 
(March and April) should be grown in rich soil 
and rather large pots. PImo in the pots in 
autumn. 



III.—To keep « greeDhooae bright from September to 
March (xvf rige tempentore 60<* to 56* Fehrenheit), which 
twelve kindt of plunte would yon grow ? OIto Jiut the 
' Importanc points In connexion with the cnltare of each. 

1. Begonias.— Gloire de Lorraine and its varie- 
ties, Julius, Mrs. Heal, Gloire de Soeaux, &o. 
Cuttings of these should be struck from March to 
May in a warm, moist pit. The cuttings should 
be taken from the base of the previous year's 
plants that have been rested and started again. 
They should be grown in an intermediate tempera- 
ture. Soil for the cuttings should be light. The 
plants should be potted in a compost of peat, 
loam, and leaf -soil, with a good sprinkling of 
sharp sand. When potting in the larger pots 
(6 inch and 7-inch) rougher soil is better. Mier 
repotting they must be kept well syringed, but 
afiford very little water until the roots get well 
hold of the fresh soil. Beffonia soootrana and 
other tuberous or bulbous Bi^gonias should be 
started in a warm house in Soptember. They 
may be increased by division of the bulbils and 
by cuttings. They should be freely potted on 
until they reach their flowering pots, viz., 6-inoh 
and 7-iDch. Qive them a warm house and all the 
light available. B. manioata and B. metallica 
should be grown as large specimens in 9-inch or 
10 inch pots. Temperature as for Gloire de Lor- 
raine; soil, peat, loam, and leaf -soil in equal 
parts, and plenty of sand. B. asootensis and B. 
fuchsioides may be {[rown into good specimens 
outdoors, and taken in in September in flower. 
B Gloire de Lorraine and Julius flower in Octo- 
ber, November, and December ; Winter Cheer, 
John Heal, soootrana, and Gloire de Soeaux in 
December, January, and February. 

2. Cyclamens.— Seed of the Persian Cyclamen 
should be sown in October in light sandy soil in 
pans in a temperature of about 55^. When the 
seedlings are up, keep them as near the glass as 
possible, and prick off early in the new year into 
small iK)ts. As they root thronsh, pot on in soil 
consisting of peat, leaf, ooe-half ; good fibrous 
loam, one-half, with sand, giving ample drainase. 
They will flower in 4i-inoh and 6-inoh pots, ^e 
plants should be placed in a frame during the 
summer, shading from strong sun and giving 
plenty of air. Syringe freely when bright, and 
close up in the afternoon. Bulbs grown on a 
second year should be rested after flowering, and 
then grown on after reducing soil and potting 
as for seedlings. October to Mansh. 

3. Cinerarias (Senecio). — Seed of these should 
be sown in March or April on a hot-bed, and as 
soon as the seedlings are up vemove to a cooler 
plaoe. Prick off into boxes, and, later, pot on 
as required in leaf, loam, manure, and sand. Soot 
water is a very useful manure for these. Cine- 
raria stellata will flower from January to April ; 
C. omenta varieties from January to March in 
6 inch and 7-inch pots. 

4 Eupatoriums. — E. odoratum, E. micran- 
thum (syn. E. weinmanniannm), flower October to 
December ; E. riparium, January ; vemale, 
February ; £. probum, March. Cuttings should 
be struck in spring on a mild hot-bed in sandy soil, 
and may be grown on to flower in 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots. Plant out and lift in September, potting 
firmly into good soil and giving a good soaking 
before lifting (day previous), and also after potting. 
Copious supplies of water will prevent red spider 
attacking the foliase, which is the worst enemy. 
Pinch plants to induce bushy growth. 

5. Zonal Pelargoniums. — Cuttings of these 
should be rooted in February and March, and 
grown on in rich, light soil, and potted firmly. In 
July, when plants are well established in their 
flowering pots, plaoe outside in a sunny place, and 
plunge in a«hes to the rim, and keep caV-efully 
watered. Shoots should be pinched to make 



bushy plants, and flowers should be picked out 
until within six or seven weeks of the time they 
are wanted. Sweet-scented varieties and species 
of Pelargoniums, such as P. quercifolium, P. 
cetriodorum, and varieties such as Dachess of 
Devonshire, Lady Mary Fox, and Shrubland 
Rose should be grown into large specimen plants. 
They will succeed in the same soil as P. zonale, 
but will require pots 8 inches to 10 inches, and 
careful staking. Stand on ashes until September. 

6. Hyacinths. Roman and Italian, and the 
large-flowered ones are all neceesary. They 
should be potted in Aucust and September for 
succession, Roman and Italian into 64nch pots, 
four in each, and the large ones into the same 
size, singly, or three in a 6 inch pot. The soil to 
be loam, leaf, decayed manure, and sand. Plunge 
in ashes until well rooted, and when removed 
keep shaded for a week. They can be flowered 
well in a temperature of 55^ Fahr., but Romao 
Hyacinths can bear forcing if neoeesary. January 
to March. 

7. Narcissus. Roman and Paper-white Poly- 
antha, Princess, Horsfieldi, Empress, Telamonius 
plenus, and many others are indispensable, and 
should be potted five into a 6-inch pot, and be 
given the same treatment as for Hyacinths. 
January -March. 

8. Primulas. Stellata, sinensis fl.-pL, sinensis 
Duchess variety. Fern leaf variety, Ac., P. 
kewensis x , and P. fioribunda, P. vertieillata. 
P. kewensis and sinensis fi.-pl. should be pro- 
pagated by division of the pUnt. They should 
be grown in an intermediate temperature 
(55^ Fahr.) in rich soil, with plenty of lime 
rubble. They should have a light pit or house, 
and have plenty of air admitted when possible. 
January to March. Primula sinensis varieties. — 
Seed should be sown in March in a warm pit in 
light rich soil, prick off as soon as possible ; grow on 
until they are in 6-inoh pots, when they should have 
same treatment as Cyclamen. P. verticUlata and 
P. fioribunda seed should be sown in April and 
pricked off three in eaoh pot (3-inoh) in rich, light 
soil, with lime rubble. Pot on into 6-inch 
pots, in which they are to flower. They should 
be carcftdly watered, and shaded from strong 
sunshine. November to January. 

9. Salvias will flower in the following 
order: Azurea grandiflora (Pitcheri), September; 
splendens, October and November ; rutilans, 
December; Heeri, January. Salvias should be 
grown from cuttings taken in spring (March and 
April) and placed in a warm frame or pit. Pot 
on as soon as rooted, and do not let them become 
pot-bound until they are in their fiowerins pots, 
which should be 8-inch to 10-inoh pots. Soil two- 
thirds good loam and one-third manure from 
Mushroom beds. Give good drainage and keep 
pinched to make bushy plants. Fmd liberally 
when in large pots full of roots. From July to 
September they should be placed on ashes, and 
■prayed over after sunny days to ke^ down red 
spider, which is their worst enemy. 

10. Chrysanthemums. — These should be grown 
as bush or specimen plants, or to have three or 
four large flowers. The bush plants will include 
the early-flowering varieties. Cuttings should be 
struck from November to February in well 
drained pots of sandy soil. Early flowering 
varieties should be in 6-inoh or 7-iQch pots to 
flower. For those to bloom later and for large 
blooms 10-inoh pots are best. Care must be taken 
to stop the different varieties at the proper time. 
For bush plants continue to take out the tips of 
the shoots until the end of June. Soil good, 
heavT loam, two-thirds leaf-soil, and manure one- 
third, with bone-meal and Thompson's manure, 
6 -inch potful to a barrowful of soil. The plants 
should be placed outside from the end of April to 
the end of September. After the flnal potting they 
should be tied to wires and properly staked up. 
Chrysanthemum fruteecens (Marguerite) cuttings 
can be put in at almost any time, and will always 
come useful. Cuttings struck in February will 
flower from September to December. They should 
be kept pinched and free from the leaf miner or 



maggot. Chrysanthemums can be had from 
September to Christmas. 

11. Prunuses.— P. oerasifera, P. Pissardi, 
P. sinensis, P. triloba, and P. davidiana oan be 
gently forced so as to come into flower from 
January to March. They should be grown in 
rather heavy loam, with which has been mixed 
some half-inch bones. Dnrins summer the pots 
should be plunged in ashes and kept moist. Care 
must be taken to get the wood well ripened in 
autumn. Any reletting necessary should be done 
when the foliage is off and before starting them 
into growth. 

12. Winter-flowering Carnations.— Cuttings of 
these should be inserted in Januarr in a warm 
house, where they will root rapidly in eharp 
sandy soil. They should be potted on as sewn as 
struck, and gradually haidened off. Grow as 
strongly as possible, and keep near the glass. 
Daring summer they should be placed on ashes in 
a cold frame and kept well syringed and free from 
insects. They should flower in 6-inch or 7-iDch 
pots. Soil, good (not too heavy) loam, leaf -soil, 
rotten manure, and plenty of ss^. Care should 
be taken to keep them well staked. 

IV.— Whloh do yon oonilder to be the twelve beet icreeii- 
hooie ollmben (average winter tempenttnre of the hooee 
60<> to 56^), free aod cootiniioiii flowering being the fliat 
oonslderatloo. 

1, Begonia ooccinea ; 2, Bougainvillea glabra ; 
3. Clianthus puniceus ; 4, Fuchsia General Roberta ; 
5, Cestmm elegans ; 6, C. anrantiaoum ; 7» 
Pleroma maorantha ; 8, Streptosolen Jameaoni ; 
9, Hibbertia dentata; 10, Jasminum grandi- 
florum; 11, Kennedy a prostrata; 12, Lapageria 
alba. 

v.— Give a eelectlon of berried plants ralteble for the 
greenboDie (temperature as above), with veiy ahoit 
col tuml notes. 

Solanum oapsicastrum and 8. Wetherall'a 
hybrid Chili capsicum. Seed should be sown in 
sprinjg OD a hot-oed, and as soon as fit pricked offl 
Pot into 4-inoh pots, and when rooted into these 
harden off and then plant outside on rich ground. 
In September, a week before lilting, cut round 
within a few inches of the plant with mde. 
When lifted thoroughly soak, keep in close frame 
until root action commences, when gradually 
admit air, and in October remove to a dry and 
warm position near the glass in a cool green- 
house. Rivina humilis seed should be sown in 
spring if necessary, but usually plenty of seeds 
oome up from under where the old plants have 
been standing. These should be grown on in a 
warm house, and allowed to beiur their pretty 
berries in 6-inch pots. Keep clear of red spider 
and feed liberally when fruit is set. The Red 
Currant Tomato is a useful plant for decoration. 
Grow like the ordinary Tomato, and stake so that 
the berries hang graoef ully . Pemettya mucronata, 
Skimmia japonica, Cotoneaster microphyUa, and 
Sambuous raoemosaareall hardy plants, but some 
grown in pots are very useful to bring into the 
greenhouse when flowers are scarce. Care must be 
taken to have both sexes of Skimmia japonioa. 

VL— Give the beet six Roeee for cnltare In a greenlwasa 
(temperature u above). Sute how they ehoald be pruned. 

Marshal Niel, Lamarque, Climbing Captain 
Christy, Climbing Niphetos,Climbing DevonienaiB, 
and Fortune's Yellow. The flrst three should be 
pruned as soon as possible after flowering (about 
the end of May). The shoots that have flowered 
should be cut back dose to the old wood, and 
superfluous shoots removed altogether ; being 
strong growers they will soon make fresh shoots. 
Of the latter the weaker should be removed, taking 
care to get the wood well ripened, and not to have 
the foliage thick enough to make a dense shade. 
The second three are weaker growing sorts, and 
will require to have some of the wood laid in. Aa 
veiy hard pruning is not beneficial to these a 
larger number of less vigorous shoots will be 
required ; straggling shoots and badly placed ones 
should be removed, and, of course, too many 
shoots must not be allowed to remain. 

L. Lavkndkr. 

Waltham Manor Gardens, Twyfard, Berks, 
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PHOTOORJIPH OF ONE OF OUR OOX«D MBDAX«'.BXHIBITB AT THR ORBAT TRMPIiR SHOW. LOMDOM. 



Nurserymen by 

Royal Warrant, 




FISHER, SON & SIBRAY, LTD., 

Royal Nurseries, HANDSWORTH, YORKSHIRE. 

SOLE MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 

MUNSTEAD FLOWER GLASSES 

The most useful and popular Flower Glasses ever invented. ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 



KHARTUM 

FLOWER 

GLASSES. 

Made in Green and White Glass. 
Pretty and useful shapes. All sizes. 

Illustrated Lists Post Free. 

CHINA 




STONE 

EXHIBITION 

VASES. 

In Green and Brown. 
Special Quotations for Quantities. 



GLASS 



of every description. As supplied to Royalty and all the Nobility. of every description. 

DINNER SERVICES, DESSERT SERVICES, TEA SERVICES, TOILET SETS, GLASS SERVICES, DECANTERS, JUGS, Etc. 

TELEGRAMS : " PORCELAIN, LONDON." Most Magnificent Display and Finest Showrooms in London, telephone 5140 central. 

JAMES GREEN AND NEPHEW, 

107, Queen Vicieria Street, Lenden, CmCm 
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WINTER - FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

I AM afraid that an article on shrubs in 
flower oat of doors in midwinter is 
apt, in some seasons, at anv rate, to 
bear an unfortunate resemblance to 
the famous essay on snakes in Iceland. 
The present season has not been 
favourable for the development of the few 
species that flower in the weeks preceding 
the New Tear. The sharp spell ot frost in 
November not only cut back the shoots of 
manjr shrubs that had scarcely finished 
growing, but it checked the flower-buds of 
such as bore them. Still an inspection of an 
extensive collection of shrubs shows that 
even in mid-December a bouquet may be cut 
from out of doors. 

Thb Hsaths.— In recent years, thanks in 
a great measure to the advocacy of Ths 
Qabdin, the hardy Heaths have acquired a 
much wider popularity in our gardens than 
they enjoyed one or two decades ago. And it 
is among the Heaths that we find the two most 
ornamental shrubs flowering now. They are 
Erica lusitanica (or codonodes) and K mediter- 
ranea hybrida. The former is an old plant 
in gardens, but still rare. Unfortunately, it 
is unable to withstand our severest winters, 
so that every now and again there is a clean 
sweep made of them except in the south- 
western counties. But at the present time, 
after a sequence of moderate winters extend- 
ing over ten or eleven years, plants of 
£. lusitanica are better than they have been 
for many years past The plume -like 
branches are now bearing their delicate 
pink flowers in profusion. 

The other Heath mentioned, which is 
thought to be a hybrid between K camea and 
K mediterranea, is (northward of the Thames 
especially) a more satisfactory plant It is 
quite hardy, and its flowers are of a bright 
rose that is particularly attractive in mid- 
winter. Beginning to flower in December, it 
continues in beauty till March or even April. 
Whilst it keeps from 1 foot to lifeet high, 
£. lusitanica is 4 feet to 6 feet in height A 
few flowers are open on Erica camea and its 
white variety, but neither is really in bloom 
till late January or February. 

Jabminum nudiflobum both on walls and 
in open borders is blossoming Qiven mud 
weather in November and December, the 
winter Jasmine is one of the greatest deughts 
of the garden then. The yeUow of the 
flowers, not surpassed in its richness and 
brilliancy by even our fair-weather friends 
of April and May, is peculiarly eflfective in 
the darkest days of the year. 1 have alluded 
before in these columns to the admirable 
way in which it associates with Berberis Aqui- 
folium, the beautifully- cut foliage of which 
has by now acquired a purplish tinge. On the 
walls, too, we find in bloom the ever- welcome 

WiNTKK SwEKT (Chimouanthus fragrans), 
not much to look at, but one of the most 
attractively perfumed of all shrubs ; also die 
pretty and interesting 

Clematis calycina, a native of the sunny 
Balearic Isles. It wants six or eight weeks 
yet to catkin time, but the tassels on some 
of the Alders— already a couple of inches 
long— are full of promise. Those of Qarrya 
elliptica have their flowers expanded, and 
the slender, flexible "tails" 6 inches or so 
long are curious and pleasing. The 

Glastonbuby Thokn I have never 
seen so full of flower as it was in the last 



days of 1904. I 
remember par- 
ticularly one 
warm, sunny day 
then when the 
sight of a bush 
in flower, and, ' 
still more, the 
fragrance of the 
blossom, made 
one almost 
imagine it was 
May. But my 
experience of the 
Qlaston bury 
Thorn as a 
winter bloomer 
is that it is an 
uncertain starter. 
The same has to 
be said of the 

Laurustinus. 
Some seasons a 
bush will make a 
fair show in De- 
cember, while in 
others it will keep 
its flower - buds 
closed till March ^ 
or later. This : 
applies, of course, 
to the home 
counties. Now 
that the New 
Tear has come . 
we may soon ex- I 
pect the Asiatic 

Witch Hazels 
to flower. The 
American species 
(Hamamelis vir- 
{[inica) was still 
m flower in No- 
vember, but it IS 
really at its best 
in September 
and October. 
The three species 
that flower in 
January (or later 
if the weather 

be severe) make one of the most dis- 
tinct and attractive groups of trees and 
shrubs introduced in the last forty years. 
They are called H. arborea, japonica, and 
mollis. The last is a comparatively new- 
comer from CblnA, All of them resemble 
each other in the flowers, having thin, strip- 
like petals crimped in all except mollis, and 
of some shade of yellow. A variety of 
japonica known as zuccariniana has very 
^tty pale lemon-coloured flowers. These 
Witch Hazels show to best advantage when 
planted agunst a background of dark ever- 
greens. The two 

HoNXYsuoKLis (Loniceras) Standishii and 
fragrantissima were checked by the Novem- 
ber frosts, but are now showing their modest 
flowers. Neither are showy (fragrantissima, 
however, is more so than the otherX but both 
are charmingly fragraiit On warm walls a 
few odd flowers of Cydonia japonica may 
soon be expected, and the various forms of 
Daphne Mezereum will soon attract by their 
sweetness. From now onwards in sheltered 
nooks the fine red trusses of Rhododendron 
nobleanum attract by their brightness, but 
the display is usually short-lived, for 4? or 
6^ of frost is sufficient to destroy the flowers. 
But however fleeting their beauties may be. 



1 




THE L4TB F. W. BOKBIDOB, M.A., V.M.H. 

or however modest their attractions, these 
winter flowers give perhaps a greater pleasure 
than any others. W. J. Beak. 



OBITUARY. 



F. W. BURBIDGE, M.A., V.M.H. 

GARDENERS off aU oIamm throogh- 
out the British Isles and abroad 
will reoeiye the news of the death 
off Mr. Borbidge with deep regret 
We met our friend last at the 
IntemattODal Bdinbiirgh show, and 
noticed with pain that hii health was failing. 
Tbe death of hii devoted wife haetened the 
end, whioh came qoietly on Cbrittmaa Bve^ 
Ojly a short time sinoe Tea Qabdki loet 
one of its earliest helpers, the welJ-known 
artist, H. G. Moon, and now Mr. Borbidge has 
j dined the great majority. 

Mr. Borbidge was bom at Wvmeswold, 
Leioeeterehire, on March 21, 1847. His father, 
Mr. John Borbidge,* was a farmer and fniit 
grower, and in childhood's days the son gained 
that love for hortioolture which dominated a 
uteffol and active life. He was at one time a 
Bludent of horticoltore in the Chis wick garden 
of the Royal Hortiooltoral Society, whire he 
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AN ORCHID FLOWERED 

SWEET PEA 



THS 

ULTE8T 

TRIUMPHS 

OF 

EVOLUTION 




(GLADYS UNWIN). 



This deligrhtful New Sweet Pea flowers abundantly with a largre bold 
bloom of pale rosy pink colour. It Is strongr and vigorous, produclngr 
an Immense number of four-flowered stems. No garden is complete 
without this charming Novelty. Order at once. Price 6d. & 1/- per pkt. 

Oth«F IniU»i>«uabi« Tariettes vorihy of ipeoial »tteiitioii are— 

THE NOVELTIES FOR 1906, as follows: 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA, the wonderful NEW Giant 
Scarlet. Per packet, 28s 6di {See Coloured Plate in Catalogue.) 

HENRY ECKFORD, the GRANDEST NOVELTY ever 
offered. Bright Giant Orange. Per packet, 28. 6d. (5«# 
Coloured Plate in Catalogue,) 

SYBIL ECKFORDf beautiful rich Apricot and Lemon effect. 
Per packetylSa 



Eckford's 
Giant 



8«iid for 
Illustratod 
CSatalogi&e 
To-day. 



OBNUINB ONLY DIRHOT FROM WBM. 

AWARDED aa eOLD AMD SILVER MZDALSm 

THB TWELVE FINEST QIANT EXHIBITION SWEET PfiA8 

(SEPARATE AND NAMED), GO Seeds each, 

2es 9d. post free. 

THE TWENTY-FOUR FINEST QIANT EXHIBITION SWEET 
PEAS (SEPARATE AND NAMED) 50 Seeds each, 

Be. 6d. post free. 

SPEOIAL OFFER. — One psu:ket of each of the above grand Novelties, 
and 12 finest Giant Exhibition varieties (separate and named) for 8/- 
post free. 

Note.— A booklet, •• How to Grow and Show Sweet Peas,'* with 
best methods of colture, free with every order. A fuU D$scripHvi Catalogue 
of all best vanities free for the asking, 

BPRCIAIi OFFERS IN . . . 

Rokford's Psditfrss Cvlinapy Psm, Vegetable Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Bstfonias (for Bedding and Poto), Gladioli, 
eto., oto. (seo full details in Catalofuo). 

WRITE TO-PAY for Free Copy of ECKFORD'S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

which is an education in varieties and low prices. 

NoTB. — All our strains embody every good point which exhaustive testing 
and scientific culture can ensure. Awarded 88 Gold and Silver Medals. 



HENRY ECKF0RD;8';;^?lm:wEM.SHR0PSHiRL 
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obtoiDed in 1868 rnanv prisw, alio high hononn 
in the ezamiDatioos of the Society of Arts (1874) 
From Chinwiok Mr. Barbidge entered the Royal 
Oardeni, Kew. 

He was the antbor of many valaable worka. 
Thn first to appear was " Domestic Fiorioulture " 
(1875) ; ** The NarciMian," a monument of indoatry 
and dasBifioation (1875); "Cultivated Plan to" 
(1877) : Horticnlture in Stamford's Series on 
** British Industries," in the same year; "The 
Gardens of the San, or Travels in Borneo and 
Sain Archipelaffo" (1880) ; and "The Chrvs%n- 
tbemam " (1884-85), &o. Frcm the year 1873 to 
1877 Air. Barbidge was a member of the staff of 
The Ga&dsk, bat daring 1877-78 visited Borneo, 
a jonmey fraitfol in go(^ resulto, many original 
drawings being made, dried specimens collected, 
and now-popular planto introduced. He intro- 
duced among others : Nepenthes Bajah (Ait. 
Kina Bain) ; N. bicalcarata (Lawaii River) ; Bar- 
bidgea nitida Hook, f., new genus (Lawas River) ; 
Cypripedium lawrenceanum (mountains near 
Brunei) ; Pinanga Veitchit (fores to, L%was 
River) ; Piptospatha insignis and Gamogyne 
Barbidgei (both from Tawaran River) ; Pothos 
oelatocaalis (Labnan); Uendrobium Barbidgei 
and D cerinam (both from Sulu Archipelago) ; 
Balbophyllum leysianum acd B petreianum (from 
the foot of Kina Bftlu, beside streams) ; Pha1»- 
nopeis MarisB (Sulu Islands) ; and Aerides Bar- 
bidgei, rosy flowered (from Salu). Calceolaria 
Burbidgei (W. E G.) was raised in the College 
Gardens, Dublin, in 1880 (=C. Pavoni x C. 
fuchsiaafolia). 

Mr. Bnrbidge had been curator of the Trinity 
College Botanic Gardens, Dublin, since 1879 
He was an Honorary Master of Arts of the 
Dablin University (T.C.D ) and member of the 
Royal Irish Academy, a Victorian Medallist of 
Honour, and Veitch Medallist, besides holding 
other honourable degrees. 

It is indeed sad to receive the tidings of so 
irreparable a loss as this to readers of Turn 
Ga&dbk. The great personal charm of Mr. 
Bnrbidge and his good nature made him hosto 
of friends, and, now that he is gone, there are 
many who, like the writer, will feel that he has 
left a place which cannot well be filled. Those 
of us who were bis coUeaffues upon the Narcissus 
committee, shared his friendship, and looked 
forward to ito renewal each recurring spring, will 
miss him sadly. To many most pleasant memories 
must remain of hours spent in his company — 
hours full of profit and useful instruction— amons 
the flowers and planto which he knew and loved 
so welL 

We who are resident in the heart of the Mid- 
lands used to look forward with pleasure to his 
annual visit to Birmingham at the time when the 
Daffodils were in full bloom. It was an event 
very dear to his heart, for there he was amongst 
friends who knew him well, and with whose aims 
and aspirations he was in sympathy. Horticul- 
ture and ito devotees owe much to him. His 
advice was always sound, and, moreover, it was 
always freely and willingly given. 

Abthub R. Goodwin. 



M. O. DE MEULENAERF. 
Wb regret to announce the death of M. 0. de 
Meulenaere at his residence at Gendbrugge, Bel- 
gium. M. de Meulenaere was a well-known 
amateur horticulturist and a Chrysanthemum 
grower of considerable repute. He was also the 
author of a very valuable and interesting work, 
called " Listo Descriptive des Chrysan themes 
d'Hiver," which he published in 1890, and sub- 
sequently kept up-to-date by the issue of various 
supplemento. For this work the National Chry- 
santhemum Society awarded M. de Meulenaere 
ito silver-ffilt medaL 

M. de Meulenaere was a keen Chrysanthemum 
grower, president of the Court of Appeal at 
Ghent, a commander of the Order of Leopold, 
besides having several other decorations. He 



was also an honorary fellow of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. 

The Rev. E. BARTRUM, D.D. 
Wb regret to hear of the death, at the sge of 
seventy-two, of Dr. Bartrum, rector of Wakes 
Colne, Earls (Dolne, Eisez, and formerly head 
master of Berkhampsted School. It has been 
said of Dr. Bsrtrum that be knew as much 
about Pears and Plums as the late Dean Hole 
knew about Roses. He was an ardent and 
expert fruit grower, and used to spend many 
hours among his fruit trees at Wakes Colne 
Rectory. Dr. Bartrum was the author of *' The 
Book of Pears and Plums." 



LATE NOTES. 



The Royal Hoptloultupal Society 

of IPeiand win hold a great fruii and 
Chrysanthemum show and fruit oonfervnce at 
Bill's Bridge, Dablin, on October 24 and 25 
next. The schedule, containing particulars of 
the numerous classes and liberal prizes, may be 
had from Mr. W. Keating, jnn., secretary, 6, 
Molesworth Street, Dablin. 

Mp. Dpuepy*e new book«— Mr. Dmery, 
the well-known authority on Ferns, contemplates 
issuing shortly in book form thirty or forty of 
his humorous contributions which have appeared 
durins recent years in the Press. Those who 
would care to purchase this volume should 
apply to the author, 11, Sbaa Road, Acton, W. 

Mushpoom cultivation In Soot- 
land.— As is pretty well known, the cultiva- 
tion of Mushrooms in Scotland Street Tunnel, 



, no quantity till well into Msrch. Besides 

the Christmas Rose the coloured forms of 

Helleborus, such as Commeozienrath, Benary, 

I Dr. Moore, and others are rspidly coming into 

' blossom, thus showing how inappropriate the 

popular name Lenten Rose is. Other things 

coming abnormally early are Arum Lilies potted 

. up in October and Freesias potted in August, 

while things in bloom at more nearly their 

I customary season are Cyclamen Coum, C. 

euro(»am. Crocus Imperati (of which I oan 

always count on a bunch being out on 

December 26), C Steberi, and Galanthus plioatns. 

Of course the weather has been very open as well 

as dry, and the tomperature on Christmas Day 

was about 58^ in the early afternoon, but I have 

I little doubt the early blossoming is dne largely 

t to the sun the plants got in September and 

, October -G. PiM. County Dublin. 

\ Mildewed Roaea.-I find the varieUee 

most affected with mildew are Her M«jesty, Mra. 

Sharman Crawford. Helen Keller, Clio, Jeannie 

Dickson, Mme. Gsbriel Luiz^t, and Margaret 

Dickson. These are grown in rather heavy soil, 

and give a few good blooms in Julv, but are quite 

a failure in the autumn. Hybrid Teas : Killaniay 

(very bed), Maaii«-, and Viscountess F Ikestooeu 

Teas : Hon. E. G^fford and Mme. Cu»-in. Mr. 

A. H. Pearson asks if certain varieties are more 

affected in one district than another. I hope this 

will be Uken up by your readers.— O. Spuoht, 

The Square, Market Harborcugh. 

Some flowep show fixtupee fop 

1006 —The annual exhibition of the Nataooal 
Duiiia Society will be held on Thursday and 
Fridsy, September 6 and 7, at the Crystal Palaoa. 
The Kent County C&rysanthemum Society will 
hold their annual show on October 31 and 
November 1. The shows to be held by the 
E Jinburgh, has long been attended with consider- Chesterfield and District HorUcultural Society 
able success, although within recent years much are the spring show on May 16, and the autumn 
trouble has been caused by disease, which show on November 13 and 14 The Leeds Pazton 
has somewhat decreased the letnmi. Mote I Society will hold their Chrysanthemum show on 
recently, what appears likely to be a satisfactory I Tuesday and Wednesday, November 20 and 21. 
enterprise has been started by pre- 
paring beds for Mnshrooma in some 
disused lime-pits at Gilmerton. The 
principal openings have been dofed, 
and the pits have been easily adapted 
for Mushroom cultivation. Recently 
a number of experts visited them on 
the invitation of the management, and 
were favourably impressed with the 
prospects of the crop. It is to be 
hoped that this enterprise will prove 
suooessfuL 

EoRfopd Memoplal Gup.— 

I have to inform you that the firm 
of Henry Eckford has placed at the 
disposal of the National Sweet Pea 
Society a silver cup, value 50 guineas, 
in memory of the founder of the firm. 
It will Ve offered for twelve bunches 
of Sweet Peas, distinct (trade excluded), 
at the show on July 5, and the society 
will give a gold medal to the winner. 
The trophy must be won three times 
in succession before it becomes the 
>rnperty of any exhibitor. — Hobaci J. 
&1GBT, Hon, Secretary, National 
8w- et Pea Society, 

Wlntep floweps and the 

dPy autumn.— The past autumn 
has been unusually dry and warm, and 
its effects are now showing themselves 
prominently on the pUnts which 
normally dower in winter and spring 
by bringiuff them into bloom much 
earlier and more abundantly than 
uPuaL We had the first blossoms of 
Iris Btylosa before the end of Novem- 
ber, and for the past month have been 
cutting them every day to the number 
of ten or a dozen, both the mauve form 
and t^e white. In general we do not 
get any before late January, and 
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8ILVIB CHALLBNdB CUP TO Bl OFFIBBD BT MB. ICKFOBD, 

VTKM, AT THE bWBBT PBA SHOW IN JOLT NBXT, IN 

MIMOBT OF THB LATB HBNBY BORFOBD. 
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ONE OF MESSRS. BAKER'S FRAME YARDS. 



BAKER'S. 

THE MOST PROGRESSIVE FIRM IN THE TRADE. 



BAKER'S GOLD MEDAL 
Giant Flowered SWEET PEAS 

Awarded 2 Silver Oup« and 8 Qold 
Madals, Season i605. 
Awardad National Swoot Poa Soeioty'o 
Oold Modalo, 1904 and 1906. 



Maw SWEET PEAS f09^ WOS, 

HBLCN LBWiS.— We were awarded « FCC, Wolver- 
bampCon Floral Fete, tqos, for this— the most glorioas of all 
orance coloured Sweet Pe^t— and it gained the National Sweet 
Pea Society'a Silver Medal as the beat new variety, 1905. 1/- 
per packet of 35 seeds. 

OODSALL RdSK.— F.C.C. Wolverhampton, 1005. One 
of the larKCHt varieties. Colour, a beautiful shade of rose 
which becomes lighter, almost white, towards the centre of the 
flower. 1/- p«r-p clct of as seeds. 

JOHN INQMAN.-FC.C. National Sweet Pea Society— 
best described as a glorifi«Hl Lord Rosebery— of immense size, 
and must be in every good collection. 1/- per packet of 23 seeds. 

One paekot of oach of al>ovo 
S vartotloo tor 2/6. 

BAKER'S COLLECTIONS OF COLD MEDAL 
S^EET PEAS. 

50 Extra Choice Varieties, separate 



!i 



POSf FREE. 



6/- 
4/6 
8/- 
2/- 
1/3 



BAKER'S 

Gold Medal Seed Potatoes. 

NO BETTER OR TRUER STOCKS IN THE MARKET. 

Awarded National Potato Society's Oold Modal, Crystal 

Palace. 
Awarded Silver Qllt Knifflitlan Medal by the Royal 

Horticultural Society. 
Awarded Oold Medal, Birmingham Chrysanthemum Society. 

Our stocks are all thorouglily rocued by eiperienced men 
while growing, and our seed is carefully hand pleked ere 
sending out ; in fact we do all that is possible to safeguard the 
incerests of our customers and supply stocks that are second tq 
none in the kingdom. 

OOLLEOTION8 OF POTATOES. 

No. 1.— 14 Ibe. in 7 Bxhlbltion vaHetlee 

Coureelectlon), 4/- 

No. 2.-27 Ibe. In • Bxhlbltlon varietlee 

(our eelectlon), 7/- 

No. 8.-66 Ibe. In 14 Bxhlbltlon vaHetlee 

(our eelectlon), 12/- 

The above collections are sent Oarriai^ Paid for cash 
with order. We shall be pleased to keep any varieties out of 
these collections which customers may have— or do not want. 



CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD OF 

BAKER'S QOLD MEDAL DAHLIAS, 
PELARGONIUMS, ALPINES, HARDY HER- 
BACEOUS R05E5, VI0LA5, PANSIE5, etc. 



BAKER'S 

NEW CULINARY PEA. 

Baker's Moneymaker. 



We have great confidence in ofifering this new 
Main Crop variety. It is quite distinct, well 
fixed in character, strong vigorous habit, one of the 
heaviest croppers in cultivation, with handsome 
dark green pods, containing 9 to 11 peas of exquisite 
flavour. It is unsurpassed either for table or 
exhibition, 

Height 3jft. 



Per sealed pint packet, 2/- 
Per sealed quart, 8/9 

SEED LISTS FREE ON APPLICATION. 



BAKER'S, Seedsmen, Wolverhampton. 



NURSERIES (105 Acres), C0D5ALL, STAFFS. 



Nat. Tel. 464 W'hampton. 
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Oroydon and Dlstplot Gapdeneps' 

Society,— The sixth aoDiuJ dinner will be 
held at the Greyhonnd ^ote], Croydon, on 
Wednesday evening, the 24th inst., at seven 
o'clock. The committee trust everjr memher will 
support this function, which hat in past years 
proved such a socoess. Tickets, which mav be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. H. Boshier, 
62, High Street, Croydon, most be returned on or 
before the 20th inst. if not required. 



SOCIETIES. 

NOKTH FERSIBY (YOKES) OARDENBS8' SOCISTY. 
Thb ni«mben of tbe above loclety met oo the 6th nlL 
Id the Oddfellowi' Hall. Mr. W. Burton pretided; the 
•object was " Chryeanthemnms for Bzhlbltlon," which 
proved too large to be ditcnned at one meettng, ao was 
adjourned till the aoth nit. Nomeroai vases of Chry- 
taothemama were staged, the most noteworthy being one 
vase of Japanese and one of incarved, staged bj Mr. C. 
Jennings, Aston Hall, Ferrlty. On the ISlh alt. Mr. F. 
Retd presided over a large attendanoe to hear a paper on 
*' CamaUons All the Year Round." by Mr. J. O. Oonoghne. 
The Gardens, Bardon Hill, Leeds. He advised planting 
border varieties oat in antamn as early as possible. Tree 
Carnations, of which the eesaylst had some excellent 
blooms on view, he advised to be straek from oatUngs 
daring November and December, In a bottom-heat of 
W to 7(P. These should be ready for potting Into small 
poU In January, and should be grown In a temperature of 
eoo by day and 50* by nlsht. Later on shift Into 6-lnoh or 
6-lnoh pots and graduslly harden off Into cold frames. 
Give abundance of air In uvourable weather, and all light 
possible; exclude bees, as they not only destroy the 
scent, but cause the blooms to fade quickly. A good 
discussion was raised, and Mr. Donoghue was heartUy 
thanked for his most able paper. 

BECKBNHAM HOBTICULTURAL SOCIBTY. 
AT the Public Hall, under the auspices of the Beckeoham 
Horticultural Society, Mr. B. B. Leech receutly gave an 
Interestlmt lecture on the methods of bottling f rultw Tbe 
rector (The Bev, H. Amott) presided. Mr. Leech 
Illustrated his lecture with specimens of the various sorts 



of bottles, Uds, boUers, and botUes of fruit, as Plums, 
Greengages, T6matoes, Bhubarb, and Curranu ; a good 
many questions were asked, and Mr. Leech answered 
them with very concise Instructions. Some of the 
specimen bottles were opened and the fruit tasted by the 
audience. Tbe chairman then said that he had a very 
l^easlng duty to perform; that was to ask Mr. M. 
webeter to aocsot a small token from the members who 
had used the library, and those who had seen the work 
Mr. Webster had done In getting up the lectures for 
several yean past. Tbe rector then handed Mr. Webster 
a handsome eight-day clock In a polished birch ease with 
an Inscribed pUte. 

DUNDBB CHBYSANTHIMUM SOCIBTY. 
Thu annual meeting of this sodetar was held on the 
evening of tbe 14th ulU, ex-Batlle Nairn In tbe chair. 
What were considered very satlsfSotory rsports were sub- 
mitted b7 Mr. W. P. Laird, the secretary, and Mr. Thyne, 
treasurer. Ibe Income had amounted to £108 16t. 8d.. 
and the expenditure to £161 8s. Ifd., leaving a balance of 
£2 7s. l|d. The secretary's report showed a small Increase 
In tbe membership, and submitted seggestions for Its 
further Increase, and tbe need of strengthening tbe 
financial position. Tbe chairman Intimated that he would 
give £8. Offloe-beareit and a committee were appointed. 

PLYMOUTH Ain> DI8TBICT GARDENEBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
A MXRiHe was held on tbe aoth ult. at Ivvbridge, when 
an Intereeting and practical paper was readby Mr. Selley, 
Delamore Gardens, Comwood, the subject being ** Fruit 
Culture," John Bayly, Esq., Highlands, Ivy bridge, pre- 
siding. Mr. Selley gave many practical hints culled from 
his own experience of thirty years. He first dealt with 
Grape Vines, general culture, diseases, and insect pests. 



The reoialnder of the naper was taken up with the treat- 
ment of Peaches and lleotarines, and Apples and Pears. 
At tbe close of tbe paper many questions were asked. 



espedally about Apples, of which these were many dishes 
f 1 fine fruits on the table, besides those brought by Mr. 
Sell^v. Some were kindly leot by Mr. Seward, gardener to 
the Karl of Morley, Saltram. The table was decorated bj 
Messrs. Chalice and Sou of the Plympton Nurseries. 
There was a good attendance of gardeners and amateurs, 
and after Mr. Selley had answered all the questloni asked, 
votes of thanks to lecturer and chairman were carried 
enthnslasUcally, and brought the meeting to a dose. 

KIDDEBMINSTBB AND DISTRICT HOBTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
Thu Ghrysanthemnm show report states : In presenting 
the balance-sheet of tbe third annual exhlbitloo of Chry- 
santhemums, Ac., held under tbe auspices of our society, 
your committee record with much pleasure tbe general 
consensus of opinion that our show this year surpaaMd all 
prerious efforts. Your committee record with much 
regret that, notwithstanding the exorattonal success of 
the show In other respects, the financial result has not 
proved satisftustory, a deficit of £6 4s. 8d. baring been 
Incurred. This no doubt In a great measure may be 
accounted for by the general depression In the trade of 
the town, which caused a falling off In the attendance, and 
subscriptions to the prise fund ; fortunately a small 
reserve fund exists, from which the loss has been met, and 



It Is earnestly hoped that future shows may be held under 
more favourable drcumstancea. 



bboughty ferry. 

Thb annual meeting was recently held, when there was a 
good attendance of the members. The reports of the 
secretary and treasurer for tbe past year were submitted 
and approved of. They were highly satisfactory as a whole, 
and snowed a continued Interest In the work of the associa- 
tion. The following oflice-bearers were appointed, together 
with a committee of nine : Honorary preeldent. Mr. J. W. 
Laird ; president, Mr. James Slater ; rice-presidents, Mr. 
Alexander Macrae. Mr. William Grant, and Mr. William 
Roes ; secretary, Mr. William Chrlstlsen. Brsckenbrae Gar- 
dens, West Ferry ; and treasurer, Mr. D. K. Meeton. The 
prospectsof tbe association forthecomlngyear are excellent. 

TRADE NOTB& 

SUTTOH'8 " AXATIITR'S GUIDU IH HOBTICULTURS." 

Whatbyir the extent of the garden may be, the Important 
point is to make the moet of It, and here Sutton's 
*' Amateur's Guide In Horticulture " Is of especial value, 
because It contains Just the kind of Information which 
enables amateur and professional gardeners to grow the 
best of everything that can be obtained from seed. Tbe 
edition for 1906 Is more than usually attractive, with lu 
six superb monotone pUOes and 240 other Ulostrations. 
Those who have gardens, conservatories, and greenhouses, 
find Sutton's Amateur's Guide Indispensable, and tboee 
who have none mav ppend a pleasant hour In examining 
its pagee. The publishers are Messrs. Sutton and Sons, tbe 
well-known seed merchants of Beading. 



Tim AMD Laboub-sayiho Tooul 
Thb Standard Manufacturing Company, Ye Olde Moot 
Hall, Derby, have Introduced some Ingenious garden tools, 
which cannot fall to be appreciated. Some of them are : 
" Tbe Giant Tree Pruner," which Is said to sever a branch 




Pruning saws, fruit pickers, fiower gatherers, weed 
destroyers, and many other specialities are made by the 
Standard Manufacturing Oompany. 

Swot Pbib fob thb Miluoh. 
MB8BR8. GiLBBBT AHD SOH, AneoMoe NuTserles, Dyke. 
Bourne, Lincolnshire, are sending out several beautiful 
new Sweet Peas this year. Among them are the new 
giant variety Gladys Unwin, a large bold flower, colour 
pale roee-pink ; Lady Aberdare (the Fen QneenX a beau- 
tiful flesb-pink self; Phyllis UnwIn, deep roee-carmlne 
self : Robert Sydenham, rich dark mee, very large ; Helen 
Lewis (Orange CountessX David R. Williamson, and many 
more. These, together whh a very large number of other 
varieties, are fuUy deecribed In tbe list published by 
Messrs. OUbert and Son. The list Is also beautifully 
Illustrated with pidures of Gilbert's famous Anemonee 
and Sweet Peas. Among the Anemonee, the double King 
of Scarlets Is the finest, and a plant for every garden. 

Chbtbabthbmtm Tohos. 
Chbtbabthbmvm enthuslasU will find the tongs made bf 
Mr. Wateon, M, Chesterfidd Gardens, Harrtutty, N.. to 
be excellent tools. They are strong, and, bdng nickd- i 
plated, are of attractive appearance. Tbey are made In 
different sixes. Growers will find them Invaluable. Full 
particulars may be had from Mr. Watsoo. 

EOBfOBD't SWBBT PBAS. 

Thb catalogue Issued by Mr. Eckford, Wem, Shropshire, Is 
full of good things imgng Sweet Peas, and those on tbe 
look-out for novdtles and good sorts should consult It. 
Coloured plates are given of two of tbe best new sorts, 
namely, Henry Ecnord and Queen Alexandra. Tbe 
former Is of unique ootouring, which has been varioudy 
deecribed as orange, orance salmon, and salmon. Queen 
Alexandra Is a scsrlet self, a bold and handsome fiower. 
Mr. Eckford showed many other beautiful new sorts 
during 1906, aU of which are fully described In bis 
catalogue. 

OARDBNINO APPOINTMBNT& 

Mb. T. F. Cookb, who has been generd foreman at Impney 
Gardens for six years, has been appointed gardener to 
Joeeph Drake, Esq., Orf6rd House, l^rket Rasen, com- 



Bg his duties on January 16. 
Mb. J. Halbb, of the Botanlcd Gardens, Birmingham. 



ited an assistant collector of 
spedmens fw teaching purpoaes at Avery Hill, Eltham, 
under the London County Council. 

PUBUOATIONS RbCUVBD. 
liste des Plantes rivantes offertes eo tehange par le I 
Jardln botanlque de I'^tat h BmxeUes ; The Handy Book 
of Pruning: Schod Gardening ; The Gloucester Diary and 
Directors' Cdendar for 1906 ; The American Joumd of 
Sdence ; and Boletim da Red Asseds^so Centrd da 
Agricultura Portugueia. | 

Catalooubb Rbckyxd. I 

S0Mi«.~Dobble and Co., Rothesay; Dlckaoos, Chester; ; 
Peed and Son, West Norwood, &R. ; James Ydtch and 
Sons, limited, Chelsea; Dickson and Robinson, Man- * 
cheater ; William Bull and Sone, Chelsea, 8. W. ; and Stein ! 
and Oroot, Enkhulxen. Holland. 

Swe4t Peat,—W. J. Unwln, HIston, Oambs. 

Ckrytani/ismumi.—Trukk Lilley, Guernsey. 

Pottery.— Tbe Scremerston Cod Company, limited, 
Berwlck-on-Tweed. 



U* The Tearlif Sub§eription to THB GABDBB it : /ntand, ! 
6t.6d.; Foreign, 89, 9d, 



mum 

The Old Hurserlest 

CHESHUNT, 



Besides bein^ the Greatest Home of 

ROSES 

have magnificent Stocks of 
FRUIT TREES. 

The finest Standarda in Enflspd. 

LargQ Fiutty Pyraiinidi inid Dwarf - craftwd In all 

f t?rini, stJ Often dic^vpd, so as to have ela»e matted 

roots. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES 

In snorinaui vmriety. 

StfiiKbt in sterna ajod wcU formed beids. 

AVENUE TREES 

For Atrevt ptkatinf , u lo 30 feet. 
Every treeeareluTly lekcied. 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 

REmOTfid every seoood yesT< lo kacid to U ve- 
in ffTeat: vu-]C9t)r of colour and iotm, 

HOLLIES, GREEN AND 
VARIEGATED. 

ffreen, with leAdt, i to sIIk, for hedg^. 

Gold snd SUver , from 3 to 14ft, 

All rrmavable from frequent traniplaDUtix. 

NEW AND RARE TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

Special list up 10 date, 

Bm only tbe be«t oo^elttet. 

RHODODENDRONS AND 
AZALEAS. 

Grown on loamesi Tor soil defioiKit In peat< 
New Forttuiii KjrbridB. 
Ao Acre of Azalea MoUti^ 



CLIMBING PLANTS 

For waJli iJid t>«fioUa. tvim., CleibatiB, JeHamitiet, 
etc., etc. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

For borders. Special List* now ready^ iocludinf 
Phloxes and Pxoniei. 

ALPINE & ROCK PLANTS 

From the Broxboamo Nursery, Probably Ibe finest 
eotleetJoci Tound London. 



OATAIOGUES POST FREE. 



PLANTERS SHOULD SEE 

THESE FINE STOCKS. 
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HARDY WINTER GARDENS. 

WHEN Bacon wrote his memor- 
able essay on gardens, and 
regretted that fine garden- 
ing was so much more rare 
than good architecture, it 
was, without doubt, to open-air gardening 
that his allusions were made. A well-planted 
garden is interesting and cheerful at all 
times and seasons, but winter is, after all, 
the true test and touchstone of the gardener's 
art More especially is this true in the case 
of town parks and open spaces wherein a 
desert of bare earth but too often succeeds 
the flowers of summer. In spring and 
autumn we have greenery and the brightest 
of flower-colour everywhere, but just "now 
is the winter of our discontent," when fresh 
leafage or jewel-like glints of colour here and 
there are as precious as is the sunshine itself 
of these wintry days. After all, there are 
many plants in our gardens which will pass 
through our worst winters unscathed, and 
even were we confined to our native shrubs 
alone, we have Hollies and Ivies of kinds 
many and varied, and a judicious use of 
these, unaided by exotics, would at least give 
an air of cheerfulness to the beds and borders 
which are, alas ! too often left desolate and 
tenantless from November until February. 
As a fact, we have hardy plants by the 
hundred with which to bridge over that 
period of desolation which begins with the 
fading of the Chrysanthemum and only 
leaves us when the "golden Crocus crowns 
the green.'' 

Outdoor gardening, in a word, is like fine 
flcolpiure. We appreciate it only after having 
passed through the " valley of humiliation " 
of art. So also must the gardener struggle 
through the flashy triumphs of hothouses 
and stoke-holes, ere the noble simplicity and 
«ver-growing beauty of open-air gardening 
is revealed to him. Given a deep rich soil, 
well drained, of course, and its potentialities 
are as infinite as clay in the modeller's 
hands. It is the canvas on which may be 
painted a living picture of ever-changing 
beautiful things. We must have evergreen 
shrubs for groups on the grass and drapery 
for tree trunks or bare walls. In smoky 
districts or near towns Conifers-of all kinds 
are perfectly useless, and one must mainly 
employ glossy-leaved Hollies, Ivies, Aucubas, 



Euonymuses, and perhaps Rhododendrons in 
bold groups. The large-leaved golden Ivy is 
especially warm and bright in tone, and 
should be largely employed in suitable posi- 
tions on walls or pillars, where its glowing 
colour may remind one of "sunshine in a 
shady place." Beside it for contrast the 
Cord Thorn or Pyracantha may be planted 
for the sake of its winter harvest of bright 
red fruit, as recommended by Parkinson 
years ago. So also the oval-leaved Qarrya 
may be employed, since even now its soft 
grey tassels dangle in the breeze, reminding 
one of the Willow catkins or Palms of early 
spring. The golden Japanese or winter 
Jasmine is also a most valuable shrub, and 
an Ivied wall bespangled with its golden 
stars is now a pretty sight Then for variety 
we must have the Japan Allspice, the waxen 
buds and bells of which already glisten on 
its ash-grey shoots and exhale a perfume 
beyond description. The Strawberry Tree 
(Arbutus) also has every shoot tipped with 
clusters of pale waxy bells and the round 
red fruits glisten warmly from among the 
last year's leaves. A few rich brown, or 
vivid golden Wallflowers are peeping here 
and there, and the smaller blue Periwinkle 
is in flower, and by looking closely one may 
perceive the points of the Snowdrop and 
the broader tips of Daffodil leaves peering in 
groups among its trailing stems. On sunny 
mornings you may catch the breath of 
Violets and the magic perfume of dying 
Strawberry leaves, and the scent of Rose- 
mary and the aromatic odour of Box and of 
golden Thyme is abroad. During the short 
dark days, indeed, every floweret, every 
fragrant green leaf is appreciated at its true 
value, and at no other time of the year are 
the results of good gardening so acceptable 
as at the present season, and after all there is 
no reason why our parks and gardens should 
not be cheerful and interesting, even if not 
absolutely showy, during winter. We can 
have columns of l^e golden Ivy before men- 
tioned ; the crimson shoots of the Dogwood 
may gleam here and there near to water 
margins in contrast with the slender wands 
of the golden Osier. We can have clumps 
or beds of the Christmas Roses, of which 
there are several noble varieties^ each 
and all of them finer in leafage and in 
blossoming than is the common wild type. 
Of Yuccas, which are really great evergreen 



Lilies of noble appearance at all seasons, 
we have several species all good, and all 
of which may be well grown in London 
gardens if once well planted in beds of rich, 
good, well-drained soiL 



RIVIERA NOTES. 

Thb fine weather of the month of December 
has enabled the late shoots of the Daisy 
Treb (Montanoa bipinnatifida) to complete 
their growth and repair the ravages of last 
year's frost. There is no stately winter- 
flowering plant of higher excellence than this 
when grown in a fairly sheltered garden, and 
the finest specimens, which are to be seen at 
Bordighera, surpass considerably the beauty 
of the Tree Dahlia (D. imperialis). The fact 
also of its blooming in December— January 
makes it the more valuable. So big and 
quickly growing a plant needs shelter from 
wind, of course ; but any garden where the 
Heliotrope keeps in good condition during 
the winter will suit this very handsome 
shrub. If cut down to the ground by an 
extra severe frost it usually sends up strong 
growths again in spring. Long ago this 
plant was used as a foliage plant in "sub-* 
tropical gardening.** but aU who have seen it 
in full flower will agree that its highest 
excellence is reached when in bloom. This 
season the 

New Hybrid Acacia, between A. deal- 
bata and A. baileyana, is flowering. Its 
foliage is even prettier and more glaucous 
than A. dealbata, resembling in that point 
A. baileyana, as does its growth, which is 
rather more slender than A. dealbata; but 
the sprays of flower are very similar to the 
popular A. dealbata, and of a pretty and pale 
primrose shade. Its season of flower is at 
least a fortnight eariier than A. dealbata, so 
it should be a very desirable plant for all 
Riviera gardens. Curiously enough, it 
appears to grow freely in all soils, while both 
its parents refuse to exist where there is 
much lime in the soil—on the whole a 
decided acquisition for our winter gardens. 
This season for the first time I have seen 

Sweet Peas in good flower in December— 
the happy result of letting the plants sow 
themselves, and so starting as soon as the 
rains arrive — a delightfully simple plan 
when it succeeds, but which must necessarily 
depend on the weather. Still it is a thing to 
chronicle, as the young plants transplant so 
readily if they do come up in this kind 
manner. It is only the two early varieties, 
Mont Blanc and Earliest of All, that are so 
precocious and valuable. The winter-flower- 
ing form of the 

German Iris is now in great beauty, and 
I do not know why it is not made more of. 
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With me it haa never f&iled to bloom more 
or lees when left alone, bat to ensure a really 
good autumn- winter bloom it must be pulled 
to pieces and replanted in May; perhaps 
that is the reason it is not more commonly 
grown. 

With Sweet Peas, Irises, good Roses, and 
fair Carnations in sufficient quantity in the 
garden, it is quite uncanny to find in com- 
bination (when much sliade and moisture 
can be found) both Snowdrops, Hepaticas, 
and* Crocuses in flower already, while 
Anemones and Violets become daily more 
abundant. When to these hardy plants the 
host of tender-flowering wall creepers is 
added, the beauty of the Kiviera gardens this 
last day of the old year is a thing to gladden 
the gardener's heart, and make him forget 
that winter yet may do some damage after 
iJl. " Nothing venture, nothing have " is a 
good old adage, which was well exemplified 
the other day when I saw Peinsettias m fair 
bloom on a sunny terrace near the sea. Who 
could have believed that so tender a shrub 
should have survived last winter's frost, and 
still have had sunshine and warmth enough 
to bloom again this December? Surely an 
example to encourage the old as well as the 
new gardener on these shores. 

TfiiTOMA PRiMULiNA is floweriug freely 
now ; it is later than usual, as it suffered 
severely last winter. A real^ handsome 
group of this winter-flowering Tritoma is an 
acquisition of some importance, as the 
flowering Aloes, which so closely resemble it, 
do not flower until February. The colour is 
particularlv clear and pleasing, and the 
spikes of flower last lon^ m beauty. Unlike 
its conf^ners the Aloes, it prefers the shade, 
which IS another point in its favour, as shade- 
loving, winter-flowering plants are rare. I 
have only succeeded m growing this plant by 
placing it in the shade, as the summer-heat 
seems to paralyse its growth, and when the 
autumn rains come the root rots instead of 
growing. 

The same cause does damage to the zonal 
Pelargoniums also, and I find now it is best 
to grow a certain quantity in pots or tubs, 
placed all summer in deep shade and kept 
watered and the fiower - buds pinched. 
These plants placed in the sun in October 
give plenty of flower and foliage at once, 
while those exposed to the sun all the 
summer take a long time to recover, and are 
little or no use for the winter garden^ though, 
of course, they are gorgeous enough in May. 
Nice. Edwabd H. Woodall. 



whose early ednoation was oonfinad to the village 
school and private readiog, but who, by pertistent 
applioatioD to work aod study, oarved out for him- 
tell a oonapioaons positioD. The Royal Horti- 
onltaral Society bat turned out tome fine men from 
historic old Chitwick, and among them Borbidge 
will for ever oooapy a very high petition. What 
a ttalwart champioD— by voioe and pen— he wai 
of the rightt of gardeners; and, if I may be 
allowed to remark in thit oonnexion, to jeuons 
was he of the gardener ooonpying his rightful 
domtin that he had little or no tympathv with 
the new woman-gardentr movement. He wat 
alto connected with Thb Gabdbn after leaving 
Kew. It wat on leaving the staff of Tna 
Qabdbn that he accepted a committion from 
Mettrt. Veitoh to ooUeot and travel for them in 
Borneo, Sola ItUndt, and elpswhere in the Bstt 
Indian Arohipelaf(o in 1877-78, and tonday our 
gardent are enriched by hit many rare and 
Deantifnl "finds." The recent ohitoary notice 
tellt of hit later work. Those of hit private 
friendt— and they were many — taw exemplified 
in him the taying of the wite man of old : " A 
faithful friend it a ttrong defence, and he that 
hat found tnoh an one hat found a treatnre." 

Quo. 

PRIZES OPEN TO ALL. 



intpeotort for the Board off Agriculture, has been 
appointed atuttant-director of the Royal Gardent, 
Kew. Mr. Brooke-Hunt taket a great interest in 
horticultural education in thit country. Daring 
the patt year a Horticultural Ednoation Attooia- 
tion hat been formed, chiefly owing to the rfforte 
of Mr. Brooke-Hunt. 

Weather at Shendleli, Herts, 

dUPlnir 1906.— Looking through the register 
I find there have been 214 fine dayt during the 
year which hat jntt doted, and 151 dayt on which 
rain hat fallen. March, November, and Jane were 
the wettett months with 3 84 inohet, 3 42 indies, 
and 3 24 inohet of rain respectively, while February 
and December had the leatt with 1 01 inohet and 
1 06 inohet reepeotivelv. The total rainfall for 
the whole year wat 26.71 inohet, at oomparrd 
with 26 46 inohet in 1904, which had 162 daye 
with rain, February being the wettett in that year 
and June the drictt — Gboboi Bubbows, Head 
Oardeiur to A. H, Lcngmam^ Esq, 

Rainfall In 1906.— The followini 
recorded at The Gardens, Hampton 
Hampton-in-Arden : 



ing was 
Manor, 



Month, Total depth. 



GreatutftOiin 



Numbar 



ber^ 
uUh 



THE LATE MR. F. W. 
BURBIDGE, M.A., V.M.H. 

Many have read with extreme regret of the death 
of Mr. Burbidge, whom the writer had probablv 
known as long as anyone in the horticultural world. 
I knew him when he entered as a Ghitwiok 
ttudent in 1868, and hie it a worthy example to the 
risinff geceration of young gardenert upon whom 
the future of horticulture to largely depends. 
He poftetted indomitable pluck, perseverance, 
and selfconfidenoe (bv no means obtrusively to), 
which carried him far. The late Colonel R. 
Trevor Clarke, that fine and kindly- hearted old 
botanitt-gardener, good jadge of character, and 
member of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Council in those early days often visited the 
old garden, and upon oneoooation, when the then 
students were assembled together there, he picked 
out Burbidge at t he one that would be heard of 
in the horticultural world. Here wat a youog man 



WALL GARDENS. 

A First PriM of FOUR GUINEAS, 

A Second PfUe of TWO GUINEAS* 

A ThM Priie of ONE GUINEA, 

And a Fourth Prise of HALF-A-GUINEA 

are offered for the best antwen to the 

foUoufing questiom: 

1. Datcribe briefly how a wall should be 
oonstruoted for wall plants. 

2. Describe the way the plants should be 
inserted in both rough stone and brick walls. 

3. Describe the sowing of the seed in the walL 
Is it better to plant seetflings or to sow seed, and 
when is the best time both to plant and ^w ? 

4. Name the most beautiful spring, summer, 
and autumn-flowering ]^lants for sunnv walls. 

6. Name the most suitaUe plants for a shady 
wall and those that give the best sflfeot in 
winter. 

6. Dssoribe the way to treat an old mossy wall 
which it is wished to sow or plant. 

7. How should the plants be treated at all 
seasons? 

The answers must be written on one side of the 
paper only, and be enclosed in an envelope msrked 
'* Competition," address e d to '■ The Editor of Tm 
Qaxdvs, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C." The answers must reach this 
office not later than January 31. Both amateur 
and professional gardeners may compete. The 
name and address of the competitor must be 
written upon the MS , and not upon a separate 
piece of paoer. The Editor cannot undertake to 
return the MSS. of unsuooessf cd competitors. 



JADuary . 
Febmaiy 
Mtrah.. 

June . . . 
Jaly 



8«i»temtMr 
October .. 
Norember 
Deoember 



Inehso, 
0-06 
079 
818 
1-79 
0*60 
218 
2-27 
4« 
1-48 

lot 

2-88 
101 



Dopth, 

0^ 
0*18 
0-62 
024 
O-tl 
81 

om 

006 
029 

oao 

068 
0-22 



DaU, 

8 
27 
11 
11 

1 
18 

1 
8S 

7 

80 
11 

1 



ToUl.. 21-78 



9 
11 
21 
90 

6 
10 
11 
22 
11 
14 
17 
11 

108 



The greatest during twenty-four hours was on 
July 1. 94 ; and the highest sun-heat, July 11 
and 26, 130^ ; highest in shade, June 22, 90P ; 
and lowest, January 20, 14*.— NaiL Sinclaie. 

At Cole Orton Hall, Ashby • de - la • Zoooh, 
Leicestershire, 540 feet above sea level, 1905 : 

Number of 
4ay§wtA 



Month, Totaidtpth. 



9roaUtt fmUin 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 



FORTHCOMING 
January 18. — Gardeners' 



EVENTS. 
Royal Benevolent 
Institution's Annual General Meeting and 
Election of Pensioners. Annual Supper at 
Simpton'B, 101, Strand, 6 p.m., Mr. George 
Monro in the chair. 

January 23 — Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition and Meeting. 

January 24. — Croydon Gardeners' 
Annual Dinner. 



Society's 
Society's 



188 
0-74 
292 

1« 
0-49 
286 
181 
8-80 
2-07 
1-48 
288 
0-96 



Tetel.. tttr 



Febmaiy 
MAKh .. 

^ :: 

Jone 
July 

Ansuit .. 
Septembw 
OetotMT .. 

VOTMBbW 



Doplh. 
029 

010 
0-80 
0*88 
0« 
1-8S 
096 
44 
0-74 
0-68 
060 
81 



DaJU, 

9 

20 

10, 28 



1 

80 
86 

8,1? 
, 28 
4 

10 
28 



O'lort 
fveordML 

18 

16 

22 

n 


10 

8 
18 
10 
14 

ao 

10 



New assistant -dipeotop of the 
Royal GapdenSf Kew.— We understand 
that Mr. A. E. Brooke-Hunt, one of His Msjesty's 



m 

— H. WlLBOH. 

MP. W. Dunoan Tuekep, the waU- 

known horticultural huilder, recently gave a 
dinner and smoking oonoert to his staff and 
workmen to celebrate the coming of age of his 
ddest son, Mr. Dunoan Tucker, who on this 
oooaaion was presented with a gold watch and 
chain subscribed for hy the employes. The 
various speeches and expressions of goodwill 
testified to the friendly feeling that exists 
between employer and employed. Mr. Dudomi 
Tucker is now admitted to the firm, whidi will 
be registered as a limited liability company. 

Gyolamen Low's Salmon. — ^I 

notice wiUi interest your recent remarks with 
reference to the new coloured Cyclamen Low's 
Salmon. I remember some years ago we grew 
a very pretty salmon-coloured variety, bat 
this had puny flowers and tiny growth. The 
variety with the giganteum habit must be an 
acquisitioD indeed, and I shall obtain some seed 
of it at an early date. I ooosider the salmoo 
ooloured the finest of all shades in fiowen, 
besides being the most unoommon. — A. F. OhlUL^ 
LeiceaUr, 
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Hoptloultupal Eduoatlon Asso- 
Olation.— A meeting of the above association 
will be held at the Horticaltural Club-room, 
Hotel WiocUor, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
on the 28 ;h inst, at 2 p.m., for the ekelion of 
officers and transaction of other business. — A. E. 
Bbookv Hunt. 

The Gapdeneps* Royal Benevo- 
lent Institution. — The annual friendly 
supper of friends of this institution will take 
place, after the annual general meeting, on Thnrs- 
diy, the 18th inst., at Simpson's, 101, Strand, 
LondiU. The chair will be taken at 6 p.m. by 
George Mcnro, Esq., V.M.H. (member of com- 
mittee). — GsoBOB tJ. Ingbam, Secretary. 

Sutton and Sons* oentenapy.— 

The numerous friends and customers througbont 
the world of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
the famous seed merchants, will be interested to 
hnar that they have been established at Reading 
100 yeirs. In their New Year's letter to their 
clients, Messrs. Sutton write: "It is with 
feelirgs of thankfulness we record the fact that 
the business founded in 1806 by the late John 
Sutton, grandfather and great- grandfather of the 
present partners, not only still remains the ezclu- 
tive property of members of the same family, but 
coQtinnes under their direct personal super- 
intendence. Such continuity of mana^gement and 
direction by one family is almost unique, and is 
probJibly the secret of the steady and persistent 
growth of the many departments. In 1806 the 
seed t rade as a distinct industry did not exist, 
and illustrated and priced seed catalogues were 
unknown. The high-class vegetables and flowers 
of 1906 have all been developed since 1806 as the 
re.uU of skilful selection and hybridisation." 

Gapdenlns: and the Gapnejgrie 

DunfePmllne TPUSt.— Among the oKjects 
which are included in the operations of the 
Cirnegie Dunfermline Trust is, as is generally 
well known, the encouragement of horticulture, 
and sevdral matters in connexion with this came 
before a meeting of the trustees held in 
Daofermline on the 28th ult. It was reported 
thvt the lectures on horticulture given during 
November and December by Mr. Barry, of the 
EJinburgh and East of Scotland College of 
Agriculture, had been well attended. Considera- 
tion is being given to a suggestion that further 
lectures at other seasons should be given by Mr. 
Barry. The Dunfermline Horticultural Society, 
which receives generous assistance from the 
trustees, has made a formal acknowledgment of 
the assistanoe rendered to horticulture by the 
support it receives from the Carnegie Danferm- 
line Trust. It may also be mentioned that a 
large rock garden has been constructed in 
Pittencrieff Park b^ the trustees. The work has 
b)en carried out in a skilful way by Messrs. 
James Biokhouse and Son, Limited, York. It 
presents the appearance of a rocky glen in the 
Highland). The regular work in connexion 
with the Pittencrieff Park is being ably carried 
on under the charge of Mr. Dnnagan, the 
suparintendent. 

East Ansrlian Hoptloultupal 

Clul>« — There was a large attendance of mem- 
bers at the recent annual meeting, held in the 
Shirehall Hotel, Norwich. After the usual pre- 
liminaries the secretary, Mr. W. L. WaJlis, 
S resented the annual report, which showed that 
nring the year the club had lost four membera 
by death. Apart from these aad events the 
career of the club for 1905 had been one of pros- 
perity. The membership started at 293, and 
finished with 318, and the financial side showed 
a balance in hand of £120 19). 91, as agaicst 
£116 9i. 101. of 1904. The monthly exhibitions 
had been a great success. The thanks are accorded 
to the donors of prizes, special mention be'ng 
given to Messrs. Diniels Brothers, Limited, 
Norwich ; Hobbies, Limited* Dereham ; Benton 
and S:one, Birmingham ; J. and H. Girling, 
Norwich; and J. F. Batts, Esq., Norwich. 



Mention was also made of the valuable work of 
Mr. Edward Peake in connexion with the 
botanical section. The report was unanimously 
adopted, and will be set out in detail in the 1906 
schedule. There were a few minor alterations to 
the rules, &c A capital educational syllabus of 
lectures, essays, &o., has been arranged for the 1906 
session. Besides the ordinary business there was 
a capital array of flowers, fruits, and vejcetables. 

New dipeotop of the Royal Oap- 
dens, Kew.— The new director, Lieut. -Col. 
D. Prain, M.B.,I.M.S.,is an ardent botanist and 
horticulturist. He succeeded Sir George King in 
1898 as superintendent of the Calcutta Botanic 
Gardens and of the Cinchona plantations and 
factories in Sikkim, and also as director of the 
botanical survey of India. His publications on 
,the botany of India are numerous and critical. 
Lieut. -Colonel Prain's published works are as 
follow: "Pedicularis," Ann. Calc B.G., III., 
Part 1; <* Gomphostemma," Ann. Calc B.G., 
IIL, Part 2; ** Second Century of New and 
Rare Indian Plants,'' by King, Dathie, and 
Prain, Ann. Calc. B.G., IX., Part 1; "Dal- 
bergia," Ann. Calc. B.G., X , Part 1 ; '* Sketch 




LIEUT. COLONEL DAVID PRAIV, M.B., I M S. 
(The new director of the Royil Garden^ Kew.) 

of the Lifd o* Francis Hamilton" (Buchanan), 
Ann. Calc. B.G., X , Part 2 ; «* Laguminosae," in 
"Kini's Materials" ; "Bengal Plants," 2 vola., 
8vo. ; "Memoirs and Memoranda," "Botanical 
Notes and Papers," 2 vols., containing forty-aix 
papers from various periodicals ; various papers 
in "Records of the BDtanical Survey of India" ; 
and " Wheat and Mustard," in " Bulletins of the 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 
Bengal." 

Laohenallaa« — These p3pular plants are 
often grown in pots and pans, but to my mind 
they are equally as pretty, if not prettier, in 
hanging baskets. August js about the most suit- 
able time for making them up. First of all line 
the basket with moss. Use a compoBt of two 
parts loam and one of leaf-mould, adding a little 
cow manure and sharp sand. Place the bulbs 
about 2 inches to 3 inches apart round the sides 
as the basket is filled with soil. Water well when 
finished, and suspend the basket from the roof of 
a cool house. If fed liberally with manure they 



can remain in the same basket two years. A very 
good basket of L. pendula is flowering in the 
greenhouse at Kew. — A. 0. 

Commelina ooelestla.— I would like 

to give a word of praise to this lovely half-hardy 
perennial plant. The flowers are of a beautiful 
blue ; there is aUo a white variety. When seed 
lists are being made up, and uncommon plants are 
wanted, I would say order seed of this. Seed 
sown the end of May will flower the same year ; 
the seedlings like a light soil. After flowering, 
the tubers must be taken up and stored like 
Dahlias, except in very favoured places where the 
soil is dry. Then they can be left in the ground 
if the crowns are covered over with ashes. By 
all means protect or save the tubers, for the 
flowers from the tubers are even better than 
from seed.— W. A. Sma&t, Crowcombe, Taunton, 
Somerset, 

Stoek Beauty of Nloe»— This variety 
introduced a year or two ago is quite one of the 
best for winter flowering. It is an excellent 
variety for pot cultivation for the oool greenhouse 
or conservatory during the dull days of winter, 
and should also prove of great value for cutting. 
It is sweetly scented, the colour a pleasing shade 
of pale pink. The plants flowering in the green- 
house at Kew are very effective. The Eeed was 
sown the beoinningof September, the plants com- 
mencing to flower in about ten weeks from the 
date of sowing. The percentage of singles is very 
smalL The plants have been grown in a cool pit 
close to the glass. It lasts in flower for a con- 
siderable time. — A. 0. 

Yellow - floweped Almee Vibopt 

Rose* — The Journal des Roses recently save 
a coloured plate of this Rose, obtained by M. P. 
Perny, a distinguished amateur, at Nice. This 
Rose has now t^n some six or eight years under 
observation, and M. Perny has decided to place 
it in commerce. No other name can be given to 
it than that of the yellow-flowered Aim^a Vibert, 
for the growth^ wood, foliage, and flowering are 
exactly the same as those of Aim^e Vioert. 
The only distinction between the two plants 
is in the colour of the flowers. The old 
Aim^e Vibert is white, while the new one is 
salmon-yellow. It is a Rose which many will 
wish to have. 

Eaoallonla floplbunda —To see this 

Escallonia at its best in England one has to visit 
the favoured districts of Ddvon and Cornwall. 
By some authorities this and E. montevidensis are 
kept distinct, but it seems more than probable 
that, even if they diffiar slightly, this may be 
accounted for by geographical variation. At all 
events, it is one of the tenderest of the Eical- 
lonias, and, at the same time, when in good con- 
dition one of the finest. Standing in the open 
ground it forms a large bush usually from 6 feet 
to 10 feet in height. The flowers, which are 
borne in large terminal corvmbs, are pure white, 
and so numerous as to make a fine display, the 
effectiveness of which is heightened by the con- 
trast with the bright green leaves. In the London 
district it may m treated as a wall plant with, 
as a rule, fairly satisfactory results. In many 
parts of Ireland it does particularly well, a humid 
atmosphere being very favourable to its develop- 
ment.— T. 

The jgiant vapieirated Tobaooo 
(Niootiana tomentosa vapiegrata). 

— One does not often meet with this beautiful 
variegated form. It is generally used for bold 
sub-tropical bedding. The plants baing grown 
on for this work are very useful as foliage plants 
for the greenhouse in winter. Propagation is by 
cuttings. When the plants become leggy remove 
several inches of the top aod insert as a cutting. 
From the axils of the leaves young growths will 
push. If these are taken off when of sufficient 
length a stock of plants can soon be obtained. 
Inserted in light soil in a close propagating frame 
they will soon root. It is also known under the 
name of N. oolossea variegata.— A. 0. 
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NOTES ON HARDY 
PLANTS- 

AN EVENING PRIMROSE. 

(Enothera biennis crandiflora (stn. 

lamabckiana). 

IF the true definition of a weed is a plant 
in the \vrong place, this is one of my 
weeds, coming up in all parts of the 
garden, and in especial abundance 
where any leaf -soil has been applied. 
I generally sow one or two plants in 
suitable positions so that they do not have to 
be transplanted, as they are tap-rooted plants, 
and unless moved successfully with a large 
ball of earth do not move well. One such 
plant has this year been worthy of notice. 
Dein^ a real giant, even among its tall 
relatives. It formed a large shrub, Eome 
7 feet hi^h and 4 feet to 5 feet in diameter. 
It was in bloom the whole of July and 
August, and on summer eveningc was a 
grand sight, some seventy or more blossoms 
often opening between seven and eight As 
no bloom lasts more than a day it occurred 
to me that it would be interesting to calculate 
the amount of seed produced by this plant, 
which little more than a year before must 
have been simply a tiny seed. It was not 
such a labour as it seemed to arrive at a 
relative approximation. The number of seed 
vessels, not counting the small imperfect ones 
at the ends of the spikes, was about 1,810. I 
counted the number of seeds in four fairly- 
representative pods and arrived at an average 
of 280 feeds to the pod, not counting the 
pale-looking abortive seeds amongst the 
Drown ones. This worked out to 506,800 
seeds for the plant at the very lowest, the 
real number, probably, being some thousands 
in excess of this. This increase from one 
Email seed in about fifteen months must 
surely be extraordinary, though, doubtless, a 
well-grown Foxglove or Antirrninum would 
be able to give a good account of itself. The 
Evening Primrose likes a damp soil, rich and 
deep, this particular specimen growing on a 
very heavy clay. The stem at the level of 
the ground had a circumference of 8 inches. 

Alger Petts. 

THE MOUNTAIN AVENS. 
The Dryaa, or Mountain Avens— a small geons— 
are oniBsniDiD^ plants of dwarf, trailing growth, 
bat ezoellent m the rock garden or on steep 
slopes aod banks that are sometimes difficult to 
clothe. It is, therefore, a matter of Eome surprise 
that these charm iog little plants should he so 
rarely seen in the average well-kept garden, and 
to my mind the only reasonable expfanation is that 
they are not so widely known as they deserve to be. 

A octopetala is very rarely met with in a wild 
ftate. I saw, however, a few years ago some 
plants in an old Scottish garden which were said 
to have been collected in Sutherland. The foliase 
is of a very dark green, wrinkled, hoary on the 
under side, about the size of a shelled almond, and 
borne horizontally upon wiry, prostrate stems. 
The flowers are pure white, and, as suggested by 
the name, are eight-petalled. 

D, lanaia cloeely resembles the foregoing, but 
the leaves are clothed with a greyish tomentum, 
hence lanata or * ' woolly. " The plant is Ty rolese. 

2). Drummondii bears flowers of a bright 
yellow, and forms a charming companion to the 
white-flowered species. 

D. integri folia is more compact than the others, 
and makes neat little patches of dark green in 
midwinter. 

When it is desired to establish a colony, or even 
a plant of Dryas, it is not sufficient to trowel out 



a bit of soil and cram the roots into the hole thus 
made, for it is in startinff the plants that the 
only difficulty ariiee. The roots are tough and 
wiry, not very fibrous, and it is neoetsary, espe- 
cially in a dry, exposed position, to spread them 
and bed firmly into gntty eoi). If a piece of 
rough, porous stone be pressed well home ovisr the 
roots it will be to the advantage of the plant, for 
a stone does much towards preventing the ingress 
of Eoorchin|[ heat and the evaporation of moisture 
from the soiL When it is desired to propagate 
Dryas the surest method is to plaoe a stone on 
the trailing branch near its extremity, gently 

Iiressing into previously loosened soiL Do this 
n spring and the shoot wiU root during summer, 
and may be severed from the parent plant the 
foUowiog autumn. Hbathbb Bill. 



MERTENSIA PRIMULOIDES. 
If there is one colour among flowers that is more 
keenly sought after than any other, surely that is 
pure blue, the colour generally associated with 
the much-loved Gentian. Without a doubt true 
blue is at once beautiful and rare among flowers, 
and on that account alone the pretty little 
Mertensia named above should be ^wn by all 
lovers of hardy plants. Quite a miniature in its 
family, it is a plant to cheriah rather than merely 
to admire, and, therefore, the most favoured spot 
in the garden is not too good for it. Still, we 
fpeak thus of the plant Mcause of its seeming 
modesty and loveliness, not because it is one 
of those things that require continual coaxing and 
nursing. M. primuloides is quite well able to 
look after itself, as well, in faxa, as the taller and 
coarser members of its family. The height of the 
whole plant may he measured on one's finsers, 
and the slightly arched flower-stalks are just long 
enough to keep the flowers above the leaves, 
against which they show to advantage. Until 
the plant has had time to become cheaper and 
more i>lentiful it is useless to advise plantiog in 
good-sized colonies, but undoubtedly it will be 
necessary to do so before the full value of the rich 
colour can he estimated. In the meantime the 
best thing is to get one or two and set about 
increasing the stock, which is not a difficult 
matter. 
Neaton^ Cheahire. Hbathib Bell. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The Editor it not rtapotmble for the opiniom 
ixpreued by eorrupo nd enia,) 



D^DALACANTHUS PARVUS. 
[To ran SniTOB ov **THn GiBnsK."] 

SIR, — D»dalacanthus Wattii is the 
correct name of the D. parvus men- 
tioned in Thk GABniM of the 9th ult. 
(psge 363). It was discovered by Dr. 
(now Sir) George Watt, only in seed, 
and sent to me from India labelled 
« Crossandra sp." When it flowered it proved 
to be a new species of Dcedalacanthus, acd I 
exhibited it at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting under the name of DsBdalaoanthus 
Wattii. It received a certificate under this 
name, and was mentioned in the Oardenera' 
Chronicle. I afterwards sent it to Kew and to 
Messrs. Veitch under this name, but at Kew 
it appears by tome error to have been re- 
christened. 

It is a valuable plant, and, like all other Acan- 
thaccsB, is most easily propagated from cuttings. 
It has, however, one disagreeable habit— occa- 
sionally plants will bear very small and incon- 
spicuous flowers (cleistogamic ?) instead of the 
fine, large, deep purple ones which it ought to 
yield. These flowers seed 'r^^lyi and the seeds 
germinate at once when sown. This bad habit is 
shared by Erantbemum cinnabarinum. I have 
not so far found out any way of counteractipg 
it. R. H. B. 



YOUNG GARDENERS' OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 
[To ran Editor or ** Tun Gakdbn."] 
Sib, — Do youcg gardeners take full advantage 
of their opportunities? To this question, in 
the majority of cases, I should answer most 
emphatically, no ! Many, no doubt, think that 
when their da>*f work is ended that they have 
done enough, so they spend the evening perhsps 
at some place of amusement ; anything, in fact, 
rather than devote a short time to study. If one 
or two evenings a week were set apart for the 
purpose of education what a great deal of benefit 
might be derived therefrom. There ar« many 
subjects that might be studied with advantage, for 
instance, botany, geometry, Uterature, Ac, and, 
indeed, many others, but it is a rare thing to see 
a young gardener devote much time to stud v. I 
suppose all 'young gardeners hope to bold the 
position of head gardener sooner or later, and 
surely there can be no better training than 
scientific study in conjunction with their work. 
The girdening papers should be diligently perused 
by all, as, indeed, they are by those who are 
ambitious and anxious to succeed, bat, unfortu- 
nately, they are overlooked by many. Some 
bothies possess good libraries, which, if they 
were more often put to use, would be a very 
material help to the coming generation of head 
gardeners, and I am sure it would help to raise 
the status of the profession, for surely too much 
attention cannot be given to education by young 
men of the present day. 

BUtree. J. Gar]>nxb. 



COOKING POTATOES. 
[To ran Editob ov ** Thb Oakdkit."] 
Sib,—*' a. D." writes on psge 397 to oppcse the 
ezoellent and common-sense sdvice, which had 
been given in a previous itsue, that Potatoes 
should be boiled in their skins. His note seems 
written, if he will forgive me for raying so, for 
the sake of sheer contradiction, for not a single 
one of his many arguments will hold water nearly 
as well as a poor Potato does when peeled before 
boiling. And some of his contentions seem 
curiously upside-down ones. He argues thst we 
should peel old Potatoes because young onee are 
"invanably scraped hard." That is to say, 
because our ignorant cooks spoil a vegetable in 
one stage, therefore we ought to spoil it in all 
its stages. Young Potatoes ouaht never to be 
scraped. They may be rubbed in a cloth to 
remove the mere outer film, as this leaves an 
under skin which protects them from the water 
and is toft enoush to be edible. When the skin 
has become too herd to be treated in this way it 
should be removed after boilinff, never before. 
The dangers and drawbacks to flavour of ** fun- 
goid spores" on the skin, of manure-impregnated 
skins, and of bitterness in the skin from exposure 
to light are purely imaginary so far as my ex- 
perience goes— and I luive eaten all sorts and 
conditions of Potatoee boiled in their skins ever 
since I came to years of discretion in theee 
matters. ** A. D." asserts that all these evila, if 
present on the skin, boil through it into the 
tuber. As a matter of fact, the skin is practi- 
cally impervious to anything of the kind. On 
the contrary, if the cook peelfi Potatoes with 
unclean skins, the knife carries the taste into 
the substance of the tuber, with its naked tissue 
thus exjposed by cutting. But "A. D." is also 
shocked at the dreadful after-efieots of cooking 
in the skin. Heat is lost, he says, if the cooked 
Potatoes are skinned before serving. I can only 
say that they appear on my table too hot to eat ; 
it is merely a matter of quick fingers and a hot 
dish. And *'if sent to table in their coats, how 
objectionable to have these coats lying about on 
the consumer's plate ! " Well, if the consumer 
is really so squeamish, he can always put the 
skins in his pocket or drop them under the table 
when no one is looking. A more polite and very 
usual remedy is to have a lide-plaie for Potatoes 
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as for silad. <* A. D." adds : '* It would be as 
restsonable to send Peas cocked in their pods to 
table as Potatoes in their skins." I fail to see 
the logic The two things do not go on all fours. 
Shelled Peas possess a skin which protects their 
•ubatance from the water, and they have no need 
of their pods to effect this. If they were improved 
by being boiled pods and all, I for one would 
c^Dk them thus. Fioally, "A. D." disoards all 
argument, and boldly begs the whole question by 
a downright assertion, so that he can scarcely 
oomplain if he is met by a downright denial. 
*' A good Potato," he writes, "will, if properly 
oooked, be far more presentable at table if peeled 
first, and can be served up in all its goodness." 
I will admit this if I may write "which is 
impossible" after the word "oooked," and 
"except what hat boiled out into the water" 
after the word " goodness." The kind of perora- 
tion with which "A. D." concludes, "the 
assumption that peeled Potatoes when well 
oooked lose in flavour or nutriment is illusory," 
is rather more difficult to deal with. There are 
scientists of a rort who teach us that all sensa- 
tions, from that of a broken leg to a cold in the 
head, are merely "illusory," and, of course, my 
sensation of Potato flavour may be the same, but 
I cannot follow " A. D." into metaphysics. Bat 
I would draw attention to his repetition of 
"presentable" and "appearance." Here is the 
queer old British superstition that fruit and vege- 
tables are firstly to look at, and only secondly to 
eat. Why not make Potatoes thoroughly " pre- 
sentable" by boiling them with cochineal and 
serving them in frills ? G. H. Ekoluibabt. 

SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 

[To THE Editor of "Thb Gabdbn."] 

8ia,— The illustration represents Solanum jas- 

minoides, which was untouched by 12^ of frost. 

Barctmbe Place, Sussex. E. Gbantsam. 



MILDEW ON ROSES. 
[To THE Editor of " The Garden."] 
Sib,— I am quite in accord with your editorial 
note that this subject is of iroportance to Rose 
growers ; at the same time, if you will permit me 
to say so, with all due deference to my friend 
Mr. Goodwin, the publication of lists of Roses 
that ma^ happen to be more or less free from 
mildew ip any particular garden is not the kind 
of information that is required. What the 
majority of Roee growers want to know in this 
milter is not what varieties suffer from mildew, 
or vice versd, but how to deal effectively with 
the disease when it comes. 

My personal opinion (given certain conditions 
favourable to the disease) is that 90 per cent, of 
all Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpstuals and 
50 per cent, of the Teas are liable to mildew, 
and that the situation of the bed or plant has as 
much as anything to do with the immunensss or 
otherwise of that particular bed or plant. I 
know it was so in my old garden, where all the 
soil was alike (being all " made"). A Rose on 
one side of the garden was affected ; the same 
kind on the other side was free. In fact, I might 
say the shady side (shady by reason of the near- 
ness of trees) nearly always suffered in the 
autumn, be the season wet or dry, and although 
I took care to grow on that side Roses that 
were less likely to be attacked, such as Uirich 
Brunner, Caroline Testout, and all my Teas, the 
mildew invariably put in an appearance, and 
nothing I could do in the shape of flowers of 
sulphur, sulphide of potassium solution, or any 
other so-called remedy was of any real benefit. 
I have perused carefuly the list of the Hybrid 
Teas mentioned by Mr. Goodwin and Mr. A. H. 
Pearson as mildew-proof, and with the exception 
of Anne Marie Soupert and Lady M. Gorrj, which 
I did not then possess, the whole of them suffered 
more or less in my garden in a situation I admit 
favourable to the disease. 



The same remuk no doubt applies to your 
orrespondent "L. W.-N.," whose garden is 
situate 700 feet above sea level, jn which a bed 
of Gtiiss an Teplitz suffers throughout the whole 
season, namely, that in the situation of the bed 
(and possibly unhealthy root action) is to be 
found the cause of the attack, as my experience 
of this Rose— and I had some of the first plants 
that came to this country — is that it is entirely 
free from mildew till the very late autumn, when 
the new wood is affected slightly in a bad season 
like the last. 

Enough I think has been said to prove the 
point I want to make, namely, that a remedy for 
the disease will be more useful to roearians than 
-fists of Roses that are not affected by that 
disease. We all know what mildew is, and that 
rapid changes of temperature seem to favour its 
growth, but few of us know a remedy, aEd if any 




SOLAKUM JA8MIK0IDI8 ON A SUSSBX HOUSE. 
(From a pko*agraph kindly sent by Lady Grantham.) 

reader of The Garden is in possession of same 
and will impart his knowledge he will earn the 
gratitude of a good many beside 

Herbert £. Moltkeux. 
Brant woody Purley, 

Mbs. Flicker writes from the Dean Close School,* 
Cheltenham : " I should like to mention that for 
about seventeen years we have had many W. A. 
Richardson Roses here, and have never seen 
either blight or mildew upon them. The soil: is 
strong clay, and budded on the Briar they make 
enormous growth and flower profusely. Except 
for some poor pale blooms which occur sometimes 
in a dull season without sunshine, they are abso- 
lutely healthy, and give no trouble whatever — 
but to keep them within bounds. I wish I 
could grow the Banksian Roses as well ; they 
are covered with mildew year after year for some 
reason, and I may have to root them out." 



THE QUALITY AND FLAVOUR OF 

MELONS. 

[To the Editor or "The Garden."] 

Sir,— Mr. J. Kipling, in The Garden of the 16th 
ult., has done good service in drawing attention 
to a variety of Melon named Lord Ddrby, possess- 
ing, as he says, in addition to all the good 
qualities a Melon should have (which he details), 
the further crowninc; quality of "a decided 
Pine-apple flavour." Now that Pine-apple growing 
in England has ceased to be what it was, it will 
be good news to Pine-apple lovers that they can 
have the partial enjoyment of this rich and deli- 
cious fruit by the simple process of crowing Lord 
Darby Melon. The Melon being of the Cacamber 
family, what pazz es me as an old Melon grower 



is the mystery as to how the Pine-apple flavour 
got into the Melon in the first place. Is it a 
cross between the two, I wonder? Another 
strange thing about this remarkable Melon 
is that, although 'it has been out for some 
time, one scarcely ever eees or hears anything 
about it, either at exhibitions or among private 
gardeners. 

Mr. Kipling having been successful in discover- 
ing a Melon possessing this wonderful quality, his 
services ought to be secured by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society to preside over the deliberations 
of the fruit committee during the present year, 
in the hope that he may discover another variety 
amongst the many new ones placed annually 
before that body for recognition (but which they 
regretfully have to reject) possessing possibly a 
Peach or it may be a Muscat Grape &vour. 

An Old Milox Grower. 



POTATO LEAF-CURL. 

[To THE Editor of "The Garden."] 

Sir,— I have read with much interest on page 361 
of The Garden "A. H. L.'s" article under the 
above heading. This disease has been prevalent 
in this district this season, more especially 
on the ftrounds of those growers who are in 
favour of hard-ripened tuMrs for planting. I 
have proved beyond doubt that this is a mistake. 
After several years' observation I have come to the 
conclusion that the way is to plant almost direct 
from the clamp, or, better still, to secure fresh 
tubers for planting each year, and the result 
will be eatistactory. 
Ormesby, Great Yarmouth, C. NicnoLS. 



FLAVOUR OF BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

[To THE Editor or " The Garden."] 

Sir,— In The Garden, November 25, a oorre- 
epocdent writes about the flavour of Brussels 
Sprouts, and says, "So much depends on the 
cooking." That is quite true ; but did he ever 
think of the unreasonableness of cooking tender 
and fresh vegetables the length of time he advo- 
catea? We eat Lettuce and other greenstuff's 
uncooked, and for my part 1 consider Cabbage 
and such like stuff much nicer when boiled not 
more than five minutes. Three minutes is enough 
in some cases, but I advise four minutes for a 
start. 

H. L 



THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

Muoh-kekded Alviof. 

A DVICE in planting hardjr fruit trees has 

/\ been repeatMlly given, but the 

/ % reiteration is necessary, as mistakes 

f \ are continually being made, and the 

£ \^ subsequent correction is a matter of 

the greatest difficulty. A fallacy has 

got abroad that equally good results can be had 

from fruit trees planted without regard to the 

time-honoured common-sense methods. This 

must have arisen from the distorted rendering of 

conclusions or a strange misconception of tke 

facts. Not long since it was gravely asserted at 

a gardeners' meeting that the care ordinarily 

advocated and exercised in such work was fo 

much wasted time. The mere record of such 

doctrines must have a pernicious effect. There 

is quite sufficient tendency to carelessness, on tke 

part of besinners especially, without encouraging 

its extension by a misdirected pseudo-scientific 

advocacy. The facts are simple enough and 

familiar to all planters of experience. Root 

injury must affect the growth of a tree, it is only 

a question of degree. The damage may be so 

small that only a slight check is perceptible, or it 

may be so considerable that even though the tree 
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anivivea, the effdct it viaible in fttnnted growth 
for years. In the extreme, before new roots oan 
be prodnoed the tree is ezbausted and death 
ensnes. When dealing with plants under glass 
it is in onr power to connteract to some extent 
the evil effects of root injary by redacing transpi- 
ration, thus giving the plant time to recover ; bat 
this aid we cannot eopply in the open ground, 
though certain conditions may favour the process 
more than others. 

The circamstances which influenee ZMslts in 
planting fruit trees, or any others of the deciduous 
type, are briefly the following : (1) The health of 
the tree, (2) the character and quantity of the 
roots, (3) the treatment these receive in trans- 
planting, (4) the physical character of the soil at 
the time, (5) the weather which follows the 
planting, and (6) the atmospheric and climatal 
conditions prevailing at the site of the plantation. 
Taking these in the order named, the health of 
the tree is mainly due to the cultivation it has 
had, but is partly the result of varietal peculiarities. 
A tree which has origioated from a bud or scion 
that has made an imperfect union with its stock, 
or one which has been stunted in its early stages, is 
not in the best condition to resist the ill effects of 
transplantiog. The constitutional strength, with 
the attendant recuperative powers, differs greatly 
in some varieties, and the treatment which might 
prove almost fatal in certain oases has but a 
temporary effect in others. 

The character and quantity of the roots are 
dependent upon the stocks employed, the treat- 
ment received, and the varieties. Saccessful 
transplantiuff is greatly favoured by an 
abuDdance of fibrous roots, an elementary fact 
on which every nureeryman fouods his practice 
in the preparation of trees for sale. Apple trees 
on the Crab or seedling Apple stock are apt to 
have long, thick, fibreless roots, which are cou- 
siderably rednced or unavoidably injared in the 
operation of lifting them from the ground. Such 
trees are likely to chow the effects of trans- 
planting in a marked degree, if other conditions 
are unfavourable, but if two sets of that kind are 
compared, one of which has had some additional 
maltreatment, the differences may not be very 
marked. The primary damage completely over- 
shadows the secondary and experimental injary. 
On the other hand, the strength of the root-stock, 
which in the case of three year old Apples or 
Pears on free stocks, may be five or even six years 
old, permits an early recovery if the trees are not 
subjected to very trying atmospheric conditions. 
The treatment of roots in transplanting not 
only includes the care requisite to preserve as 
many as possible with the minimum of injury by 
wounds or laceration, but aUo protection from 
exposure to drying air or to frost. In a ceneral 
wajr more permanent damage is caused by the 
drying of the roots than by frost ; it is often for- 
gotten that low temperatures are frequently 
attended by an exceptionally dry state of 
atmosphere, and it is possible for evaporation to 
proceed so far that the whole root system is 
disorganised. 

Spreading the roots out as evenly as circum 
stances permit, in a horizontal direction, and 
within a moderate dfstance from the surface, are 
such obviously reasonable aids and precautions 
that they might suggest themselves to the 
inexperienced. The benefits arising from trim- 
ming the jagged or broken ends of roots can be 
seen in the ready- healing of the wounds, the 
"callusing," and the emission of fibrous roots 
exactly as with cuttings. Torn and ragged roots 
frequently die back precisely as branches will 
that have not been pruned cleanly and with a 
sharp knife. That some heal and form roots 
without the attention advised is no proof that 
the operation is <' a waste of time " ; they are the 
exceptions that indicate a special degree of 
vitality, of which abundant examples are afforded 
in vegetable and animal life. 

The physical character of the soil exerts a 
highly important bearing upon success in plant- 
ing, su£Bcient aeration is needed to permit the 



chemical and bacterial actions so essential to the 
due performance of root functions. In a heavy, 
tenacious soil, containing excessive moisture at 
the time of plantinff, the firming needful to 
ensure the safety of tne tree, causes a condition 
almost impervious to air and proportionately 
unfavourable to root health. Further, if the soil 
is not sufficiently broken down, and is filled 
round the roots in Urge clods, many roots are 
but partly in contact with the soil, they are 
unable to perform their proper functions, and are 
subject to severe drying mfluenoes in hot seasons. 

The weather which follows the time of planting 
is, of course, out of the grower's power to foresee or 
to control, but he has to judge b^ probabilities, and 
it is the only consideration seriously affecting the 
choice of the season for planting. If late planting 
is followed by a very dry spring some trees are 
certain to suffer ; if it be moist and dull as much 
success oan be obtained as earlier in the year. 
We prefer early autumn planting for many 
reasons ; but we have secured a full measure of 
success from October until April when the soil 
permitted, only there is the risk mentioned, at 
the later time, which should be avoided whenever 
it is possible to do so. 

The atmospheric conditions prevailing at the 
selected site exert an influence on the behaviour 
of newly-planted treee, which is often over- 
looked. In low situations near water, where the 
air is normally almost saturated with moisture, 
transpiration is less rapid, and is restricted to a 
shorter portion of the day, than upon higher and 
more exposed positions. So marked is this that 
it serves to equalise many influences that might 
otherwise result in considerable difference in the 
progress of the trees. It is oonoeivable that some 
experiments under such circumstances might 
IsmI to very erroneous* conclusions where the 
peculiarities of the locality were not given their 
due weight. 

In short, desirable as extended planting is, 
both of fruit and other trees, *' sticking in trees " 
is not the method which is calculate to give 
satisfaction either to proprietor or planter. Let 
us bring to our aid all the sound science we can 
command, alter our methods, and reform our 
systems where substantial proof is sffarded for 
the advisability of such a course, but the follow 
ing of fantastic fads will simply lead to disaster. 
An Old Plantbb. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SELECT VEGETABLES FOR 19C6. 
{Ccntinued from page 16,) 

BEETS.— The new Globe or early 
section of late years has been much 
improved. Crimson Ball and Globe 
are excellent. For a small long sort 
the old Deli's Crimson is difficult to 
beat; it is also a long keeper. A 
favourite Beet for general use is the Cheltenham 
Green Top, a beautifully coloured and well 
flavoured sort, rather large, and should not be 
sown too early. Such sorts as Blood Red, 
Nutting's Dwaif, and Pragneirs are shapely 
roots for exhibition. 

Broccoli form a large family. Unfortu- 
nately, some sorts are not very hardy. For 
early sowing a good stock of Snow's Winter 
White, Michaelmas White, and the most useful 
Self Protecting are valuable ; and for main crop. 
Early White, Penzance Main Crop, and Spring 
White. The sprouting varieties are useful where 
there is a large demand ; and for late use Model 
and Late Queen are most reliable. To this, for 
June cutting, should be added June Monarch. 
Borecole or Kales are excellent for use from 
December to May. Select Dwarf Curled, Read's 
Hearting, Arctic Curled, and Improved Hearting, 
with the new Drumhead, as these will give a full 
supply. La^o or coarse Bruseels Sprouts are not 
the Mst. dragon, Northaw Prize, Matchless, 
and Dwarf Gem are all good. 



Cabbaob is an important vegetable, and for 
early spring use April and Flower of Spring 
are most usefol. The older Ellam's Dwarf is 
for summer use. Matchless, Main Crop and 
Colewort for early autumn, and St. Martin 
and Christmas Drumhead for winter. 

C ABBOTS.— In a private garden mere size is not 
wanted. Early Nantes, Early Gem, or the 
Shorthorn section are good for the summer, 
whilst for later use Model, Matchless, Scarlet, 
and Scarlet Intermediate are excellent. 

The CAtTLiTLOWKB Is an important ye|g;etable, 
and to be a success should be grown in three 
sections — early, mid-season, and late. The first 
named must include First Crop, Early Forcing, 
Defiance Forcing, and SnowbalL These we grow 
largely in frames, but they are excellent on warm 
borders. To follow them there is a good choice 
amongst Pearl Dwarf Erfurt, Purity, and Mont 
Blanc, whilst for late supplies the Autumn 
Giant and Autumn Mammotn are very good. 

CiLBBT.— Such sorts as Early Rose, Superb 
White, Solid White, Solid Ivory White, and 
Standard Bearer are all gocd. 

CuGUMBiBS. — The Every Day, Improved 
Telegraph, and Matchless are excellent. 

6. W. 
(To be continued. J 

TURNIP ROOTED CELERY OR 
CELERD^C IN WINTER. 
This vegetable is a valuable addition to our 
ordinary winter supply, and it is worth more 
notice by those who require good vegetables from 
November to April. I will not in a Ivief note go 
at length into cultural details. These I have 
previously noted in Thb Gabdbk, but I would 
add that few vegetables are grown with so little 
trouble. Last week I noticed large quantitice of 
imported roots in the market, and very sood 
they were. The Continental growers have 
evidently got a very fine type of this vegetable, 
but given good seed, fair culture, and ample food in 
the shape of moisture and plenty of liquid manure, 
anyone oan grow as good roots as tdie imported 
ones. Unlike Celery, there is no moulding up, at 
least it is not necessary. Neither trenches nor 
quantities of decayed manure are wanted, the 
edible portion being the root. This to be good 
should DO as solid as possible, and free from side 
roots or split crowns. The imported ones are 
examples, and they remain good a long time after 
lifting. When stored like Beet they are good 
till ApriL In addition to its use as a boiled or 
cooked vef;etable, it is delicious when served like 
Beetroot in a cold state or mixed with salad. 
There are several ways of cooking it as a vege- 
table, and served with good gravy or sauce it is 
delicious. G. Wythxs. 



A VALUABLE COOKING CELERY. 
Of late years Celery has been more used in a cooked 
state than formerly, and for this purpose I find 
a dwarf white Celery most useful, as there is 
less waste, and its dwarf arowth is much in its 
favour. Anjr variety of Celery may be boiled or 
cooked in various ways for use as a vegetable, but it 
is well to grow the best, and of late years White 
Gem has been our favourite sort for that purpose. 
In addition to its dwarfness it is very solid, and 
there is little waste. It is one of the earliest to 
mature, and when used as a salad I do not biow 
of a variety that is so sweet, crisp, and has sudb 
a nutty flavour. Its dwarf growth I find causes 
fewer failures, the plants rarely run or bolt, and 
this is a strong point, as some of the large 
growers fail in light soils. Owing to its solid 
thick growth White Gem when once grown for 
use as a vegetable will become a great &vourite. 
Many would find Celery in a cooked state a 
valuable addition to the vegetable supply from 
October to March, a period of the year when 
there are none too many good vegetables to select 
from. Many could c at it in a cooked state who are 
unable to do so as a salad. G. W. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM WILGKEANUM 

SGHRODERIANUM, 
In the accompanying illustration part of a 
raceme of a beautiful new Orchid is shown. 
The stem from which the sketch was made 
carried a large number of flowers. The indiyi- 
dual flower is large and handsome, heavily 
blotched with chestnut- red upon a cream- 
coloured ground. The lip is large and well 
formed, and of a lighter shade than the sepals 
and petals. It was exhibited before the Orchid 
committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on the 19th ult., by Mr. H. BiUantine, 
tntrdener to Baron Schroder, The Dell, 
Englefield Green, Surrey, from the famous 
collection of Orchida there. 



THE ROSE GARDEN, 

ROSE FRAU PETER LAMBERT. 

IF pedigree in a Rose counts for anything 
we should have a mo5>t valuable acqui- 
sition in this variety. It is of German 
origin, being raised by N. Welter, and 
disiributed in PJU-^ after having gained 
an award of merit from the German 
Roso Society. At the end of September I 
was visiting the extensi^fe Iloae grounds of 



with that rich rosy salmon shade which one 
gets in Mme. Abel Chatenajr. The raiser 
obtained this Rose by crossing a seedling 
which he had raised between Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria and Caroline Testout with 
Mme. Abel Chatenay. It is named after the 
wife of the respected editor of the Rosen- 
Zettung^ whose achievements have quite 
revolutionised the Rose world. One can but 
wish that it was not scentless, and that it 
possessed a little more vigour, for then it 
would, undoubtedly, stand in the first rank 
of hybrid Teas. Arthur Goodwin. 

JOTTINGS ABOUT ROSES. 
(Continued from Vol. LXVIII., page 415.) 
Ths Bixth and last variety recommended is 
Daioson Bambler, and a very excellent Rose it 
is. Few of the maltiflora hybrids excel it in 
beanty and freedom, and Euphrosyne is qnite 
sarpassed by it. With me it is always one of the 
first to begin flowering, and the season hat to be 
a very backward one if some of its flowers are 
not open before May is out. Then, again, it is 
saperior to many of the multifloras because the 



of evergreen shrubs. I have one which has goce 
up a tall Holly wiUiout any training or encourage - 
ment whatever, and next year, no doubt, it will 
afford a fine display. Several of my climbirg 
Roses are in tubs with the bottoms knockea 
out. In this way I have Mme. Plantier ani 
Dorothy Perkins trained against large Yew trees. 
Both are growing well, and Mme. Plantier has 
been very beautiful these last two summers. 
Bdnnetl'd Seedling is also planted in this way, 
and is making steady headway up an old Oik, 
whose shade is still somewhat dense. 

A selection of Tea-scented Rosea for bidding, — 
The plan of the sunk Rose garden is excdllent 
and should prove of the greatest use to those who 
are fortunate enough to have such a piece of 
ground to lay out in this manner. Qaestion V. 
is devoted to the varieties neoessary to fill the 
twelve beds in the plan, and it is here that I 
should Uke to suggest some improvements. The 
question and the answer, together with the 
editorial comment upon it, are as follow: 
Name dwarf Tea Roses for the beds given in the 
plan, one variety to each bed. Consideration 
must be given to contrast in colour and habit of 
growth of varieties, freedom of flower essential, 
and no tender varieties should be used. 

Answer. — 1, G. Nabonnand ; 2, Sunrise ; 
3, C. Mermet; 4, Mme« Lombard; 5, Hor, 
E. Giffjrd ; 6, Mm©. HtaLw i 7* Msrie van 
Houtte \ 8, Souv. de S. A. Pnnca ; 0, CoralUna ; 
10, Bridosiuttld ; 11, Muae, Obarlea; 12^ JuUs 
Fifiger, 

[In the aoswer to Queitiou V. we should have 
fill ba tit uted Mme. Vean Dnpuy for Cttherine 
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Messrs. Pearson and Sons at Lowdham, and 
a row of this variety at once attracted my 
attention. Viewed from the point of a 
"garden" Rose it is, undoubtedly, of con- 
siderable merit. It is very free^ and although 
it comes under the heading of pinkish shades, 
of which we already have such a plethora 
among hybrid Teas, yet it is quite one of the 
most distinctive varieties I have come across. 
Its chief faults are that it is a rather stumpy 
grower, its flowers are held almost too stiffly 
to be decorative, and it is scentless. Despite 
these drawbacks I would still recommend it 
as a magnificent Rose for cutting and for 
placing in the forefront of a Rose border, 
especially as it is always in flower both early 
and late. The blooms are held erect on 
stiff stalks, and are good alike in quality and 
substance. In colour they are a soft rose- 
pink, with a distinct and very attractive 
whitish edging, while the centre is flushed 



plants flower when quite young, and one does 
not have to wait, as in the oase of Aglaia and 
others, for three or four years before getting a 
good display. I have never tried it against a 
tree, but should imagine that it would be quite a 
sucoess in such a position. 

Blush Rambler is an excellent addition, and I 
oan well imagine that it would be of great value 
for rambhng up a tree. It is very free and 
vigorous, and quite young plants 5ield splendid 
trusses of Apple blossom-like flowf^rs. 

Mo8chata a/6a.— The Garland, Evergreen Gem 
(Wichur.), Brunonis, and its double form are all 
varieties which I have seen planted against trees 
with successful results. Where the shade is not 
dense and the host not too vigorous there is 
nothing to prevent some of the finer climbers 
from Iwiog used, choosing none that are very 
tender. Soil, too, is a great factor in the situation, 
and, in addition, there are some trees the drip of 
which is quite fatal to Roses and other plants. 
The new wichuraianas make fine effects where 
they are allowed tg rapable amongst the branohes 



Mermet and White Maman Cochet for Brides- 
maid, as these two are bad growers.— En.] 

The first Rose on the list to which I must take 
exception is Sunrise. It would, indeed, be hard to 
find a variety more unsuited for outdoor culture 
in these islands than this, and it was a surprise 
to me to see it recommended. My advice to 
readers of Thb GABnBN is not on any account to 
plant Sunrise as a bedder, for it is a most wretched 
grower, tender, and injured by the first bad 
weather. Under glass it is superb, but in the 
open there is no getting over the fact that it is a 
dismal failure. In its place I should plant 

Prifet Monteil, a fine oanary yellow Rose sent 
out by Bemaix some years ago. It is a capital 
grower, with an excellent constitution and very 
free. The buds are pointed, and are held erect 
on good sturdy stalks ; the flowers are of excel- 
lent form and very deep petalled. Altogether it 
is a fine bedding Rose of good habit and with 
fine foliage. With the editor's decision to strike 
out Catherine Mermet and insert Mme. J. Dupuy 
I agree. The latter is mildew proof, hardy, 
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and alw^B io flower. What more could be said 
of any Rose? Mme. Lombard and Hon. £. 
Giflford are two grand Roses and easily retain 
their position, bat Mme. Hoste in my judgment 
■hottld oome out. It is too sensitive to wet, and 
I should like to give its place to Lady Roberts 
or Anna Olivier, which is still hard to beat. 
Marie van Houtte, of coarse, is indispensable, 
but Souvenir de S. A. Princs droops its flowers, 
and this alone is a most fatal defect in a garden 
Rose. In its stead I should employ 

Mme. Berkeley, remembering its fine erect 
habit, bold leafage, grand autumnal eflfect, and 
freedom from the mildew Ecoarge. Corallioa, of 
course, stays. It is a magnificent garden Rose, 
a great grower, and one of the very finest of 
that long list of good Roses emanating from 
Widtham Cross. In place of Bridesmaid, a 
variety wholly unsuited for outdoors, the Editor 
suggests White M&man Coohet for the vacancy. 
Here I must venture to differ, as neither of the 
Cochets are suitable for bedding. Their large 
heavy flowers droop and are not seen to any 
advantage, while in a wet season they d«mp off 
without attempting to open. Mr. William 
Robinson, than whom there is no one in the 
country has had more experience in the growing 
of Tea-scented Roses for bedding, very rightly 
condemns Maman Cachet as useless for bedding. 
Modesty in a Violet is all very well, but it is not 
quite what is wanted in a bedding Rose. In its 
place I would put 

Docteur Orill, which is one of the freest and 
most beautiful Tea-scented Roses we have, and 
this in spite of all the unkind things which 
** Elizibeth," in her <* German Garden," says of 
it. Perhaps it is not as hardy as some, but I 
find most people can grow it successfully, and 
here it is quite reliable. The list is very 
deficient in reds or crimsons, so I would suggest 
that Mme. Charles be left out in favour of 
Princesse de Sagan, which no Tea Rose lover 
should be without. Its growth may not be 
perfect, but its brilliancy of colouring makes it 
indispensable. As for Mme. Jules Fioger, it has 
never been a favourite of mine, and, indeed, I 
have never before heard anyone commend it for 
bedding. It is peculiarly sensitive to bad 
weather, and is apt on some soils to come mis- 
shapen ; on this score the great majority of 
Eoglith growers have discarded it. 



Several baautifal Tea-scented Roses are not 
included in this list, notably Mme. Antoine 
Mari, Comtesse Festetios Hamilton, and Morning 
Glow. They are a trio of exquisite sorts, but my 
choice would fall without hesitation upon the 
first-named were I perfectly sure of its hardiness. 
But with me and several of my rosarian friends 
it has unfortunately proved a little tender, and 
as hardiness is a sine qud non, I will pass it over 
and fill the vacancy with 

Comtesae FesteUa Hamilton, a Rose of beautiful 
coloaring, very lasting, and standing wet well. 
It is a good grower, fairly free, and, althousb so 
little known, it is, as Messrs. William Paul and 
S^n desoribe it in their c\talogue, an excellent 
variety. lu order to secure the best effects of 
colour and habit of growth I should suggest that 
the beds io the plan be planted with the varieties 
in the order given below : 1, G. Nabonnand ; 
2. Pt^fet Monteil; 'S, Mm^. Jean Djpuy ; 4, 
Princesse de Sagan ; 5, Hon. fi. Gifford ; 6, 
Mme. Berkeley ; 7, Marie van Houtte ; 8, Anna 
Olivier ; 9, Gorallina ; 10, Dr. Grill; 11, Mme. 
Lambard ; 12, Comtesse Festetics Hamilton. 
The consideration of Qaestions VI. and VII. I 
will leave to a future article. 

Arthur R. Goodwin. 

The Elms, Kidderminster. 
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MINIA.TURE - FLOWERED POMPON 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HIS group is Btill very small, 
although thero is nothing among 
Chrysanthemums to compire with 
them for cutting. TLey are seldom 
met with, yet, either for the con- 
servatory or for cut flower uses, 
they are invaluable. Several of the better 
varieties flower quite late in the season, and 
in consequence are more highly valued than 
they would be were they to do so early in 
November. Those deserving special notice 
are the following : 

Snowdrop.—A pretty little pure white 
flower borne in graceful sprays. The plant is 



of good habit, height about 3 feet, and it 
comes into flower in late NovemDer and 
December. 

Primrose Leaaue. — A primrose - yellow 
sport from Snowdrop, with all the character- 
istics of the parent yariety. 

Delight— ^h\A is a new variety sent out 
from Ryecroft Nursery last spring as a 
decorative single sort, having five or six rows 
of petals. As a matter of fact it is a 
beautiful companion to the two first-named 
sortp, and may be regarded as a distinct 
acquisition. Colour blush pink. The plant 
is of excellent growth. Late November. 

Katie Mannings.— K charming little flower 
of perfect form, colour rosy bronze. It comes 
into flower in early November. Bushy habit 
and free flowerinji:. Useful for all purposes. 

LUdc Gem.—Thii had not been seen for 
some time until it was exhibited at the 
Crjrstal Palace recently. It is a dainty little 
pale lilac flower of pleasing form, and flowers 
in late November and early December. 

Model of Perfection.— "ihQ flower in this 
instance merits the name. The colour is rosy 
lilac. The plant is dwarf, bushy, and flowers 
in November. Ictroduced in 1873. 

D. B. Crane. 



WATER LILY POND AT KEW. 
To thoroughly enjoy the fine coloured Water 
Lilies which we owe to the enterprise and 
skill of M. Latour-Marliac, it is necessary 
that they should be grown in positions at 
no great distance from the eye. In the large 
lake at Kew their effect U apt to be lost, 
while in the herbaceous ground tank there 
was no room for their fully-developed growth. 

After seeing the pond in which Lord de 
Saumarez so successfully grows Water Lilies 
at Shrubland Park, it was decided to again 
bring into use an old dried- up pool in the 
Pinetum. The bottom was carefully puddled 
with clav, and this with a little patience was 
eventually made water tight The water 
was conveniently supplied by the condensed 
steam from the engine-house. This still 
retained some heat and made the growth of 
many half-hardy aquatics possible. One of 
these, Thalia dealbata, is a striking object in 
summer. On the north and south sides the 
turf slopes to the water edge, and Canada 
Rice (Zizania aquatica) flourishes in large 
clumps. On the other sides, the banks are 
masked by tangled masses of shrubs. 

It had long been intended to grow some 
representative Water Lilies in the Berberis 
Dell, where they would find themselves in the 
neighbourhood of their botanical cbngencra. 
It was eff^ected last year by the construction 
of a small tank on a level with the turf. 
This was an attempt to imitate the admir- 
able water garden of Sir William Farrer at 
Sandhurst Lodge. 

Kew. W. T. Thiselton-Dyer. 

A BEAUTIFUL IRIS. 
I SEND you a photograph of a plant of Iris 
ochroleuca, which, when it was taken, 
measured 6 feet through, was more than 
5 feet high, and had forty-one spikes, most 
of which carried four blooms. I have always 
considered this species a shy bloomer ; it has 
never given more than from six to a dozen 
spikes before. Being a moisture - loving 
species, had the excessive rainfall of 1903 
anything to do with its floriferousness in 
1904 ? John Henshaw. 

Mothavisted Cottage, I/arj>enden. 
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THE ANNALS OF THE 

LITTLE RED HOUSE. 

XL— Roses. 

These little articles are now drawing to a 
close, and on looking over some of the back 
Dumbers I find I have not said much about 
our Roses as bushes and climbers, and nothing 
about ornamental shrubs. The subject of 
Roses has been lately so exhaustively treated 
in the pages of The Gabden that there does 
not seem much to say. Every year fresh 
varieties are put upon the market, but we 
are contented with our old stock, adding one 
or two varieties occasionally. One little bit 
of advice I would give : keep your Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Tea Roses apart, for they 
want different soils, and both are intolerant 
of a position in the mixed border. I have 
taken all the Roses out of the borders, with 
the exception of the Crimson Ramblers, and 
Tea Roses over the arches, which here and 
there span the intersecting paths leading 
into the kitchen garden and orchard. These 
arches are very simple, and are made like the 
pergola, of six strong unbarked Oak posts 
crossed with short pieces of the same wood, 
strongly bound together with galvanised 
wire. Two of these arches are now quite 
covered with the Crimson Rambler Roses 
and Honeysuckle, the two blending ad- 
mirably; and in their half shade beneath 
the Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) 
flourishes exceedingly. These arches face 
each other, and from one runs a long path 
through the kitchen garden. It is edged 
with the sweet old-fashioned white Fink, 
which nothing shall deprive me of, and it is 
crammed with the multi-coloured Primroses, 
Dean's hybrids. Polyanthus, and the double 
sorts, white, lavender, red, and yellow ; 
Auriculas, Anemones, and quantities of bulbs 
for spring flowering. These charming things 
are backed by old-fashioned Boursault and 
Provence Roses, Maiden's Blush, and Moss, 
which give, as the summer advances, the 
requisite shade which the Primula family 
demand. A certain quantity of annuals are 
sown here in the spring to keep up the 
colour scheme, but this border is more or less 
dedicated to spring, and nowhere in the 
garden do the Primroses flower- £o well. 
They keej) wonderfully true to colour in 
their seedlings, which 1 find in hundreds all 
over the gravel paths. These are now lifted 
and planted in the orchard ^rass ; the old 
clumps can be divided at any time. 

To return to the subject of Roses,! find 
the ramblers all do so much better trained 
over a young Fir sapling with its branches 
just shortened back. This variety seems to 
call for light, abundance of air, and their 
own sweet will. The Rose Queen Alexandra, 
for instance, has not been satisfactoriljr trained 
over the balustrades, so the plant is to be 
moved and planted against a Fir pole ; and 
the Waltham Rambler, too, is peeky and 
discontented, so it will be given another 
start over an old Apple tree. I hope Lady 
Gay will prove as good as her word, or the 
word of her admirers ; but Roses in an exhi- 
bition tent are often very misleading. 

With us Aglaia has behaved in a manner 
beyond all praise, and evidently likes the 
position we have given her, trained along the 
biluUrades. Shfe is, however, not a bright 
yellow, as u stated in Rose catalogues, but 
qaite a pale primrose, whitening under the 
san's rays ; but she is very early in flowering, 



very free, not aflected by cold, and altogether 
charming. 

Bat as yet I think Dorothy Perkins is 
altogether the prettiest and most reliable of 
the ramblers, next to the original crimson, 
and I am making two new arches which I 
shall cover completely with the pretty 
Dorothy, and near her plant clumps of 
Delphinium azureum, and more white Lilies. 
Now a few words on 

Shrubs and Flowering Trees, which 
are so necessary for the beauty of a garden. 
Some of the prettiest of these are a little 
delicate in a valley like ours, where we have 
to contend with late frosts, but only require 

Erotecting, or, at the most, matting up. I 
ave often wondered why we do not go in 
more for Camellias. They are quite hardy if 
planted out of the reach of north and north- 
east winds and in a proper mixture of peat 
and fibrous loam ; and we must also remember 
that, though they will stand more frost than 
a common Laurel, their main stems and larger 
branches are apt to be caught, so it is prudent 
to mat them up and throw some Fern or 
leaves over their roots. The following are 
good hardv sorts : Lady Hume's Blush, 
Double White. Duke of Devonshire, Floria. 
Imbricata, and Countess of Orkney ; ana 
there is a pretty little single red variety of 
which I do not know the name. Azalea 
mollis and A ponticum will enjoy the 
same soil as prepared for the Camellias. 
Weigela rosea and alba, Ribes sanguineum 
(flowering CurrantX Kerria japonica ([Jew's 
Mallow), various Tnorns (double and single), 
double Cherry, Crab Apples, and Almonds. 
Kalmias also for peaty soil. Guelder Rose, 
Hibiscus, Gum Cistus, Abelia rupestris 
(somewhat delicate for rock or high 
ground), Syringa (mock Orange Flower), and 
Laurustinus. 

There are several varieties of Laburnum, 
a fact not generally known to the amateur, 
so if you are making a garden you should 
get the finest. Waterer's Laburnum, Parkesi, 



and grandiflorum are the best, and put in a 
Scotch Laburnum to come in later. And 
when ^ou buy Lilacs see thev are not grafted 
on Privet— a fatal fault Marie Legray is 
the best white, and for purple Louis van 
Houtte la reliable, and also Charles the 
Tenth (which forces white), and Dr. Lindlejr, 
and there are splendid new double sorts in 
both white and red-purple. Be cautious 
about Acers (Maples), as some are too 
delicate to be satisfactorjr. It is the damp 
cold of our winters that kills them, but they 
are charming things, and some of the hardiest 
are worth a trial. Bamboos are rapidly 
becoming popular, and some kinds are q^uite 
hardy. They, too, must be sheltered trom 
north and north-east winds. I believe 
Bambasa Metake, Arundinaria anceps, 
and A. Simoni are some of the best, but there 
are a great many sold as haray. Their 
graceful foliage is at its best when everything 
else is at its worst ; but it seems unsatis- 
factory that as soon as the clumps have 
arrived at maturity they flower and die. 

I have not included Rhododendrons 
because the ground must be entirely suitable, 
though I believe the only thing they abso- 
lutely dislike is chalk ; but I do not think 
after you have seen them growing on the 
peat you will think it is worth the trouble 
to go in for any quantity. They are expen- 
sive plants, too, if you buy them as named 
seedlings, the only satisfactory plan, for the 
grafted ones constantly go back to the parent 
ponticum, and you find one fine day that 
where you thought you had a beautiful 
hybrid you have a common, worthless, wild 
Rhododendron. 

This, of course, is not meant to be a com- 
prehensive list of shrubs. I think we are 
apt to get into a groove in gardening, and 
certainly we are finding out every day that 
we can grow things in our English gardens 
that were never dreamt of fifty years ago. 
Hardy Heaths, too, are charming. 

Augusta de Licy LkCY, 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

POTTING PLANTS. — Unless plants, the scarlet sorts* 8. spleodens aod its Yarieties 
and espeoially plants in rooms, are are the best, bat eqaally fine is the bine-flowered 
carefully and properly potted, they ' 6. azarea, several groups of which made a 
' will never grow satisfaotprily. Often ' most delightful display in the oonserratorv at 
plants that fail to thrive are suffering ' Kew. Unlike the dwarf varieties of 8. splendens, 
from bad potting, and no amount of which when well grown make handsome indi- 
cleaning leaves, top-oressing with fresh soil, or vidual specimens, this species is of tall, somewhat 
careful watering will do good while the essential i sparse habit, and to obtain the bsst effect should , 
to the success of plant be arranged in ffronps when in flower. It grows 
culture in pots, ».s. , proper from 3 feet to 5 feet nigh, and has narrow, linear 
potting, is wanting. In leaves 2 inches to 3 inches long, the flowers being 
the first place, it is im- borne on spikes 8 inches to 1 foot long. The 
portant to have clean pots. lower whorls of flowers open first, and as they die 
They should be well, away others higher up are developed, and by this 
scrubbed out and placed means a continuation of bloom is kept up for i 
to dry before being used. ' many weeks. The main feature of the flower is | 
If the pots are new, they \ its lower lip, which is half an inch wide and of a j 
should be soaked before clear blue, relieved only by a patch of blue- 
use, otherwise they absorb tinted white in the centre. It is a native of West \ 
a good deal of moisture I North America, the best form in cultivation being 
when water is applied to that known as the variety grandiflora. 
the roots, and consequently the latter do not 

derive all the benefit they should dojrom it. _ _ SudU to he Sown noio Under (^/ais.— Ailia 
*" ' " '" " . This variety ia very largely raised 

in heat at this season, and, after 




FLOWBR-POT WITH 
DRAINAGB. 



Seech to 
Drainage is the next important item. This may I Craig Onion, 
consist of pieces of broken flower-pot, commonly under glass 

being hardened by gradual exposure, planted out 



called ''crocks*' or "potsherds," or even broken 
brick or small clinkers. The former are the best. 
They must be arranged in this way. Place a 
large, flat piece of crock over the hole at the 
bottom of the pot, so as to cover it effectually. 
Then cover the bottom of the pot, about half-an- 
inch or so deep, with rather smaller crocks, and 



early in April in rows 1 foot apart, and 6 inches 
apart in the rows. At these distances very large 
bulbs are produced. The land, of coarse, should 
be well manured and deeply worked. Everyone 
who wants a heavy crop of fine oions will io the 
future adopt this plan, and those who have no 



apon them place smaller bits still. As a general | glass will sow in autumn a good keepiog kind 
ffuide, the depth of drainage in a pot of 6 inches instead of the Tripoli varieties. If sown on well- 
diameter should be, say, three-quarters of an ' drained Und made firm, Oaions which are usually 



inch. This will answer for all ordinary plants. 
Plaoe some rough turfy soil, from which the small 
particles have been shaken out, upon the crocks, 
so as to prevent the drainage becoming choked. 
Then upon the turfy soil plMe a certain amount 
of the compost prepared for potting the plant ; 
how much will depend upon the size of the pot 
and of the plant It should be as much as will 



sown in spring aro hardy enousb to stand the 
winter. Allotment holders and small farmers 
generally might give some attention to this crop, 
but it will not pay to grow a weedy, badly- 
cultivated kind. 

CatUi/lowera, Brussels Sprouts, and Cflejy. — : 
Many have given up sowing Cauliflowers in 



Bunner Becau/or Forcing, — A f^rdcniog friend 
last sj^ring planted a row of Veitch's variety of 
Climbing French Beans on each side of a apin- 
roofed house, and trained the plants up to the 
wires near the glass where Tomatoes had 
previously been growing, and the crop was a 
great sucoees. Ttois way of growing Beans oaght 
to pav the market g|rower. From what I have 
seen I think thero is more money in growing 
Climbing French Beans under glass, starting now 
in a warm house, than there is in Tomatoes, as 
io addition to the rows on each side of the hooae, 
circular dumps may be planted in the beds oo 
each side, leaving jast room enough to move 
between. 

£ar!y Tomatoes, — There are far too many 
varieties, or so-called varietiea, of Tomatoes. 
We are trying Carter's Sunrise, which has been 
certificated by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
This new Tomito is vtry well spoken of, and 
all those who intend trying new varietiea should 
note this. Other good early kinds are Chemin 
R3age, Comet, E&rliest of All, Early Ruby, and 
Challenger. For heavy cropping we had nothing 
equal to Lawrenson's Na 3. For house naa a 
good 

Yellow Tomato is desirable. To my mind there 
is more flavour in a ffood yellow Tomato than 
in most of the red kinos, but the market people 
will not have them. Those who would like to 
try a yellow variety will be satisfied with Golden 
Nugget and Golden Queen. Sow the aeeds thinly 
in a temperature of 60^ to 65<>, and keep in a light 

r»of ilion. Transplant into single pots as soon as 
urge enough. 



The Black Currant. — Many amateun 
think that the Black Currant requires the 



to 



bring the plant to be potted to its proper height , August, sowing in heat under slass in January . 
in the new pot. This can readily be determined ; instead. The seeds are sown in boxes thinly, and > 
when we say that, again taking the 6-inch-diameter placed on shelves near the glass in a warm house, 
pot for an example, the surface-roots of the plant I When large enough to transplant they are placed ' 
must be covered with about half an inch of soil, | singly in small pots and kept in heat in a light ' 
and above the soil surface there must be a space '< position till well established ; they are hardened 
of rather more than half an inch left to hold > off, and planted out in a warm bbrder in Maroh 
water when this is given. | or as soon as the weather is suitable. There are 

, numben of good early varieties. We generally > 
Arabis, — Whilst the common Arabis albida will | sow Snowball, Eclipse, and Autumn Giant, so as 
always be found in cottage gardens and in market to have a succession. Sowings are also made ! 
gjardens where it is propagated in immense quanti- ! outside in March, or as soon as the outside con- 
ties every autumn, it will long also find a place i ditions are favourable. Brussels Sprouts are I 
in ordinary gardens not only ss an early border sown under 03oler conditions, so that the plants 
fiower, bat also for growing on rock work. For may be sturdy. For the same reason the plants 
fiowering, the green form is much better than when large enough are pricked off 6 inches apart 
the silver-leaved orvariegated variety, though that ' outside. A box or two of a dwarf white Celery 



too grows strong and fiowen freely. If needed for 
its leafage, then the flowen should be gathered. 
But for edgings and especially for its foliage none 
is better than the dose, compact and almost 
rosette-like golden variegated lucida variegata, 
though sometimes called mollis variegata. This 
should not be allowed to bloom, indeed it does not 
bloom much. The plants should be lifted ani be 
replanted every October both to have them vary 
evenly placed and to increase the ktook. The 
variety does not increase fast, but in a few years 
a very fine stock of plants mty be secured. Once 
obtained it will be hard to lose if but ordinary care 
be taken to keep the plants safe. 

Useful Winter Flowering Plants.— If we except 
the Chrysanthemums, there are no more useful 



it will be required for 



may be sown now, as 
flavouring. 



Burbank's Crimson Winter Rhubarb, — The 
raiser of this Rhubarb has won a great reputation 
in Americs, the sound of which has reached us 
here. CAlifornia has a splendid soil and a genisl 
climftte, and the plants raised there might not 
suit us here, or they might fail altogether. But 
this Rhubarb is cheap enough now to give it a 
trial. I notice small roots are catalogued at 
18 J. perdoz)n. According to the description ib 
is a perpetual bearer. The only time when ib 
rests is jast for a short time in summer. If it 
does not fall very far short of its description, it 
ought to piy the amateur to plant, as it only 
requires protection in severe weather, no 



flowering plants for the list three morths of the , forcing is required, and it keeps growing all the 
year in the greenhouse than the Silvias. Amongst i winter. 



tieatment and culture 
ones do. This is alto- 
gether a mistaken 
idea ; the Black 
Currant requires quite 
different treatment. 
In the fint place, it 
likes a deep, moist 
soil and a somewhat 
shaded poaition. It 
dislikes poor, light 
land, and does not 
grow there at all well 
unleas' the land is 
improved by mulching 
and manuring. When 
Black Current cut- 
tings are made the 
lowest buds must not 
be removed, as is done 
with those of the Red 
and White Currant 
cuttings, for the fruit 
is bone chiefly upon 
wood of the previous 
season's growth. The 
object, therefore, 
should be to introduce 
annually as many 
young shoots as pos- 
sible, for they will 
bear fruit the follow- 
ing year. Suckers 
produce fruit equally 
as well as shoots 
that originate from 
the branches, and 
therefore must not be 
destroyed. At the 



as the Red and White 
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annaal winter praning remoTe the old wood to 
make room for the new, by thus catting the older 
■hotot back to a point where a younger one 
originates the bosh is kept fall of good bearing 
wood. The accompanying illostration ahowa a 
•hoot of the old wocd which has borne frait and 
the growth which was made, aay, laat summer, 
and will bear fruit next year. The old wood 
which has borne fmit mast be cat oat ; in fact, 
the praning of the Black Carrant consists chiefly 
in thinning oat the old wood, so that the young 
wood to bear fruit the following yeir may be 
well developed and matured. 

Some of the Small Birds, bullfinches especiiJly, 
delight in picking out the buds from Goose- 
berry and Carrant bushes in spring, and. if 
not destroyed or driven away, soon inflict 
serious damage. Caterpillars appear during 
early summer and feed upon the leaves. Un- 
doubtedly the roost effective plan, although it 
occupies considerable time, is to pick off the pests 
by hand. It is an excellent plan to scatter lime 
among the branches of the bushes after rain, so 
that it adheres closely, and also spread some over 
the ground. When this is carried out occasion- 
ally throughout spring aod summer caterpillars 
are rarely troublesome. Some caterpillars injure 
the interior of a shoot of a Carrant bush, and 
decay results. If such happens, the shoot should 
be cut off and destroyed. Black fly also attacks 
the ends of the young growth. To kill this dip 
the latter in a strong solution of soft soap and 
warm water. 

The Blue Marguerite. — No particular season of 
the year can be assigned for the blooming of this 
pretty blue- flowered composite, Agatheicoelestis, 
upon which by some the name of the blue Mar- 
guerite is bestowed. Planted out of doors at the 
same time as the various bedding plants it will 
flower thoughout the summer ; whereas if struck 
in the spring or early summer, confined altogether 
in pots, and grown in the open air in a position 
fully exposed to the Eun, it will if stopped freely 
during its earlier stages form neat little bushes, 
which by the end of the summer are bristling 
with flower-bods, and taken then into the green- 
house they will maintain a succession of bloom for 
a lone time. The pretty blue flowers are very 
asefulfor cutting, their straight wiry stems being 
a great point in their favour. 

Orchid Orowing for Beginners. — Imported 
Orchids. — The facilities that now exist for 
sending packages to or from most quarters of 
the globe, combined with the fact that man^ 
Orchids are good travellers, often lead to their 
being sent home by friends abroad. A great 
deal of the success or otherwise attending them 
depends upon their treatment on arrival. Im- 
ported Orchids should immediately on receipt 
be carefally examined and any decaying parte be 
cut away, a sharp look-out being kept for insects, 
as they may prove troublesome later on. Then lay 
them on a stage in the house and give an ooca- 
eional bedewing with the syringe till they become 
less shrivelled, after which no time should be lost 
in potting them according to tfae directions given 
in an earlier part of this series. 

The Orchids to Select. — ^A selection of good 
oheap easily-grown kinds suitable for an inter- 
mediate temperature is herewith given. Cattleya 
gaekelliana, gigas, Harrisoniss, intermedia, 
labiate, Loddigesii, Mendelii, Mossise, Schro- 
deriB, and Triaoie. These need to be well 
supplied with water at all seasons. Coelogyne 
oristata : When growth is completed this should 
have but little water for a time. Cypripedium 
(Lady's Slipper) barbatum, Boxalli, calloeum, 
Gbarlesworthii, crossianum, harrisianum, insigne, 
lathamianum, lawrenoeanum, lesanum, sBuanthum, 
pnrpuratum, spicerianum, and venustum. These 
must be watered regularly throughout the year. 
Dandrobium Ainsworthii, chrysotoxum, craf- 
sinode, densiflorum, fimbriatum, jamesiannm. 



n'obile, t^ierardi, priraalinnm, thyrsiflorfim, and 
wardianuRi : As a rule these require liberal treat- 
ment ; after that a period of rest by keeping 
fairly dry and placing at the cool end of the house. 
Leiias cinnab&rina, harpophylla, Perrinii, pur- 
purata, and tenebrosa need the same treatment 
as Cattleyas. LrcMte Skinneri : The ccol end 
of the house will suit it best. Masdevallia 
veitchiana : As cool as possible ; water through- 
out the year. Odontoglossum cit rosmum, grande, 
Halli, harryanum, Insleayi, maoulatum, pul- 
chellum, and Roasti : Of theee O. citro«mam must 
be kept dry when growth is complete till flowers 
appear. Others need to be kept moist throaghout 
the year. The cool end of the house will suit 
these best. Oocidiam eoncolor, crispum, cnrtnm, 
flexaosum, Forbesii, incurvum, orniihorhyncham, 
sarcodea, tigrinum, and varicosum will thrive 
in any part of the house. Must be watered regu- 
larly. Pl^aius grandifoliua needa some good 
loim mixed with the other compost. Dj not let 
the soil become qoite dry at any time. Sobralia 
macrantha : Sime treatment as the preceding. 
Sophronitis grandifl^ra : Treat as Cittleya. 
Thunia alba : Liberal treatment when growing, 
after which keep dry and fairly cool till spring. 
Trichopilia ooccinea, fragrans, laxa, and snavis : 
When ffrowoh is completed water cirefally, but 
do not keep too dry. Tricho3ma suavis : At for 
Cattleya. Vanda csernlea (the Blue Orchid) : 
Pot in crocks and moss only. Keep always 
moist. Zygopetalums crinitum and Mackayi: 
Keep moist at all seasons. — T. 

GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK, 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

HARDY FLOWER BORDERS.— The 
large number of kinds and varieties 
of hardy plants, some requiring full 
fiun, others shade, render it possible 
to make borders of lovely flowers in 
any aspect. There is no best place 
for a hardy flower border, but rather a best place 
for the particular class of plants we wish to 
grow. Borders may be m&de facing north, 
south, east, or west ; one can always find plants 
that will be happy in them. No doubt the place 
of all for effect is the bold border seen across 
grass, with a good bickground of shrubs. Many 
of the strong, tall-growing perennials look best 
from a distance. Borders for perennial plants 
must be thoroughly made at first. We have to 
bear in mind that whereas some plants thrive 
best when taken up, divided, and replanted 
annually, some every two years, others take two 
or three \ ears to become established, and will 
flourish for many years if left undisturbed. 
Borders may be. made of any width, but those 
from 20 feet to 30 feet are more effective than the 
narrow border, and admit of grouping plants in 
natural ways. In 

Makiko a BoRDBB, dig out a trench 3 feet 
deep, 4 feet or 5 feet wide, to be made half full of 
refuse from the garden rubbish heap. The 
rougher the refuse the batter. Old flower- 
stems. Asparagus, Bean, and Artichoke stalks 
are valuable, as, in addition to the manurial 

Sroperties they contain, they also act as drainage, 
he soil from the next trench should be placed on 
top, proceeding in this way until the whole is 
trenched. Level the border, and dig again one 
spit and a-half deep, placing a quantity of good, 
well-rotted stable manure in the bottom of each 
trench. Again level the border, and surface it 
with 6 inches of old hot-bed leaf-mould and 
sand. Let it lie till March to settle. It should 
then be forked over twice, and it will be ready 
to receive the plants. Borders made in this way 
never become water-logged, nor do the plants 
suffer from drought in the summer. 

PaoPAOATiXG.— Obtain a stock of seed-boxes, 
pots, and pins, and prepare hot-beds with leaves 



and stable litter to afford bottom-heat in addition 
to the pipes in the propagating house. Stock 
plants of Heliotropes, Lobelias, Verbenas, 
Salvias, and Marguerites should be encouraged 
to make growth for propagating. Sow seeds of 
Begonia in pans and plunge in a hot-bed, and 
cover with a sheet of glass tAl gerniination has 
taken place. Antirrhinums ma^ also be sown 
now in boxes or pans, and placed m a warm house. 
Plants from seeds sown now will flower well in 
July and August. Possibly young plants from 
last July sowing may be killed by verjr sharp 
frosts or wet weather. The spring sowing will 
then be valuable. G. D. Davison. 

Westwick Oardena, Norwich, 



FRUIT GARDEN. 
Raspbsbbies.— If these were attended to by 
cutting away all old wood and the weakest 
shoots, to allow a free admission of air and 
light immediately after the fruiting period, the 
present is a suitable time to go over them again, 
leaving from six to eight of the strongest shoots 
to each stool ; they should be neatly tied to 
their supports. Give the whole of the ground 
between the rows and plants a top-dressing of 
farmyard manure. Any suckers that may have 
been left for making fresh plantations can now 
be lifted and planted in their petmanent 
quarters, which should have been previously 
trenched and liberally treated with manure. 

G008IBBRRII8.— The pruning of Gooseberries 
may now be carried out on all favourable 
occasions. Young bushes should be carefoUy 
handled, as their subsequent symmetry and 
fruitfulness depend very much on the manner in 
which they are pruned from their earliest stages. 
The young wood should be shortened back to the 
buds situated in the best position for producing 
young shoots in the desired direction, leaving 
rather more buds on the stronger shoots than on 
the weaker ones. Older bushes only require 
judicious thinning ; remove entirely any branches 
with a downward tendency, or those crossing 
one another, and leave the young shoots 
wherever possible their full length. Gooeebenrics 
fruit much more freelv on the young wood than 
is generally supposed, but to ensure this the 
young wood must not be shortened. Suckers 
should be removed by pulling them clean off the 
stem instead of cutting them. 

Black Cuhrants onlv require dead wcol 
removed and the branches well thinned out, 
removing as much old wood as possible to induce 
fresh shoots to spring from the base of the 
bushes. Cuttings may be treated in the same 
way as recently advised for Gooseberries, except 
that the lower buds need not be suppressed, if 
the bashes are infested with the Currant- bud 
mite bum all affected growths, and carefully 
hand pick all swollen buds from the branches 
left ; in addition remove the surface soil from 
under the bushes and burn this also, replacing 
it with fresh soil. If the pest has thoroughly 
established itself it may be well to destroy the 
whole plantation and replant with a fresh, clean* 
stock in a different part of the garden, after 
burning every particle of the bushes and surface 
Foil where they have been growing. The variety 
Boskoop Giant is said to be lets liable to the 
attacks of this pest, but care should be taken to 
procure the young stock from a locality where 
the pest is unknown. 

Early Pbaghxs.— Succession houses should 
now be kept doeed, but without raising the 
temperature very much for a week or two. See 
that the borders have been well supplied with 
water, and syringe the trees lightly on bright 
days. The deaninp and tyins of later houses 
can now be pushed forward. If the proper thins 
ning out of the shoots was attended to as soon as 
the fruits were all gathered very little pruning 
at this season will be required. Both the trees 
and the houses should be thoroughly washed 
with soap and warm water, and if the house is a 
lean-to the back wall can be freshly lime- washed. 
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If the treei are in a healthy and roboat condition 
the border need only get attention in watering 
before starting, otherwise the snrfaoe of the 
border can be remoyed and a dressing of fresh 
soil with artificial manare added. 

Mblo vs.— Melon seeds may now be sown to 
famish plants for an early crop. The seeds should 
be sown singly in small pots, and placed in a 
temperature of from 70^ to 75^. As soon as they 
are well np place them near the glass to prevent 
drawing, patting a stick and tie to each plant to 
support them until strong enough to be potted on 
into larger pots or into their fruiting quarters. 

OlamS CaatU Cfardem, Olcmia. T. Wilson. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Trknohiko. — In trenching it is of the utmost 
importance that the work should be done 
thoroughly. The quantity of manure dug in 
must Se determined by the crop that it is 
intended to grow. Before commencing to trench 
one has to consider the nature of the ground, as 
to whether it is best to bring the bottom spit to 
the top or simply turn it over, which process is 
really double aigging or bastard trenching. On 
new or reclaimed land it is best to adopt this latter 
system for the first year, using plenty of manure. 
Attention should always be paid to the level of 
the ground, so that there are no hollows. A 
good digger can tell at a glance how the sutface 
is, and remedy any little irregularity as he goes 
along. During a spell of frosty weather see that 
the manure is spread about to prevent the ground 
from bcooming too hard. Neither frosen masses 
of soil nor snow should on any account be dug 
into the ground, as they are so long in thawing, 
and for a considerable time afterwards the soil 
is in a cold, saturated condition, which is most 
unfavourable to vegetation. 

AuTUMN-sowN Pbas require attention. When 
the soil is dry and workable draw some up to 
those above ground. Staking may be done, 
putting the sticks in rather close, as much 
for protection now as for support l^tor. If very 
early Peas are required they should be sown 
without delay. If grown in pots a variety of 
about 3 feet in height should be selected. 
Clean pots of 9 inches or K) inches diameter 
should be used. Well drain, and three parts 
fill with a mixture of loam two parts, leaf-mould 
or old Mushroom-bed material one part, and a 
little road grit, well mixed together. Place the 
pots in any light and airy structure where a 
night temperature of about 50^ can be main- 
tained. Water the pots if the soil is dry, then 
sow the seeds thinly, and cover with the compost 
about 1 inch. Where space allows Peas can be 
successfully cultivated in cold frames or pits. 
If the soil is fairly good manure well decayed 
will be sufficient ; but if poor, loam and road 
grit should be added and dug in, as well as the 
manure. After Bowing keep the pits closed till 
the Peas appear through the soil, covering at 
night if the weather is severe. Varieties of a 
dwarf-growing nature are best suited for this 
s!iyle of culture. 

Fbxnoh Biahs. — Sncceseional sowings of 
French Beans should be attended to, using pots 
of 8 inches diameter or narrow boxes 2 feet long, 
10 inches or 12 inches wide at the top, narrowing 
to about 8 inches at the bottom, and 10 inches 
deep, with holes for water to run away, using 
the same compost as recommended for the Peas. 
Ne Plus Ultra is a good reliable variety, but 
Osbom's and Veitch's early forcing Beans are 
dwarfer and earlier. 

LlTTUCB AND GaULIFLOWEB. — SowiugS of 

Lettuce and forcing Cauliflower should now be 
made, using eeed boxes filled with a light com- 
post, and placed in a temperature of about 60® to 
55'' at night. Cover the boxes to keep them dark 
until the seed has germinated. 

Potatoes. —Plant Potatoes in pots of not less 
than 10 inches diameter, planting three or four 
tubers to a pot, using a light compost. Well 
drain, and three paiti fill the pots, allowing 



room for earthing up when necessary. Sharpe's 
Victor and Button's Mav Qaeen are good 
varieties, but I find Bharmrs Victor the better 
(or pot work. The end of an early vinery is a 
good plaoe for both French Bssns and Potatoes 
to start, removing the Potatoes to a more airy 
situation as the tops show through the soiL 

Sbaxalb.— Keep up successions of Beakale, 
plaoinff the roots in the Mushroom houce or any 
other dark plaoe where a temperature of 55® to 
60® can be maintained. Protect Celery from 
heavy rains. See that Globe Artichokes are well 
protected from frost. Seed drawers should be 
cleaned out in readiness for the arrival of the 
new seeds. Unless it is really necessary I do not 
recommend uBing old seed. J. Jaquib. 

Bryanatan 6<amefM, Blandford* 

ORCHIDS. 
Calaitthis — Thedeoiduous seotionof Calanthet, 
such as Veitohii, V. alba, Vestita varieties, 
Brvan, Regnieri, &c., are now in flower or bud, 
ana water should be given sparingly until the 
flowering season is past, when water should be 
entirely withheld. Cslanthes look well arranged 
in masses between Ferns or other foliage plants 
at the warmest end of a conservatorv or inter- 
mediate house, but care should be taken not to 
place the plants upon a wet stsAe, as the oom- 
post in which they are grown will probably get 
too wet and cause the pseudo-bulbs to rot. This 
is easily avoided by placing a receptacle, such as 
a pot, underneath them. After flowering they 
take up less room if turned out of the pots and 
the soil shaken off them, and then placed in 
boxes of dry sand on a shelf in the warm house, 
where they may remain until new growth com- 
mences in the spring. One of the prettiest 
Orchids now in flower is Masdevallia tovarensis, 
with its snow-white flowers, which appear just 
above the leaves ; these are useful tor cutting 
purposes at this time of the year. If the flowers 
are needed it is advisable to take them off sinfflv 
and wire them, leaving the old spikes, which 
will flower again next year. A light position at 
the coolest end of the intermediate house is a 
good plaoe to grow them, and water should be 
given freely when the compost becomes dry. 

SoPHBONiTis oiiANDiFix>RA is a ohaimiog little 
cool house subject now in flower. When the 

Elants are well cultivated upwards of twenty 
looms are obtained on each plant, and to see a 
dczen or more well-flowered plants at the same 
time is very pleasing. Now that they are 
growing freely a light position should be given 
them, and the roots should be kept in a moist 
condition. Small scale often attack them, 
especially if the plants are not in a healthy 
condition, to it is necessary to examine them 
occasionally for the purpose of cleaning them. 

0D0NT0GL0S8UM8.— Many plants of 0. orispum 
are now pushing their flower-spikes, and no 
weakly plimt should be allowed to flower unless 
newly imported and one wishes to form an 
opinion of the variety. Plants that have had 
their flower-spikes pinched out and have finished 
their growth should be given a rest by keeping 
them moderately drv at the root ; others growing 
freely should be well watered until the growth 
is matured. Keep a buoyant atmosphere in the 
house at all times, and if the bottom ventilators 
are so placed that the air passes the pipes before 
reaching the plants, it is advisable to admit a 
little at all timee, and the top ones shonJd be 
used with discretion during mild weather, taking 
care to avoid draughts. 0. Pescatorei that are 
completing growth should be given lese water at 
the root than 0. crispum, as they are liable to 
make new growth instead of producing flower- 
spikes. 0. cirrhosum and the beautiful hybrids 
Harryano-crispum, 0. ardentissimum, Rolfei, 
&c , require much the same treatment as the 
orispums. Plenty of peat, loam, Polypodium 
fibre, and sphagnum moss should be prepared 
now for future use. W. H. Page. 

ChardwaVf Bourton-cn-the- Water. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

Chbtsakthbmums fob Pot Cuvtubx {E. J.). 
Much will depend on the varieties you grow. 
Strong outtings early in the year, struck in a 
cool name wnere they do not get drawn up, 
make the beet plants. The msjority of sorts nsay 
be stopped about the end of April Firm potting 
in good compost will secure short, hard shoots. 
The plants do best when plunged in the ground ; 
it wul do no harm for a few roots to get throogh 
the pots, but if they show signs of growing too 
vigorously turn them round to break the roots 
oiL Growing the plants from one stem for the 
market requires considerable skilL You suggest 
saucers for the pots to stand in, but market 
growers never use them. 

Stopping and Timing CHBTSANTHBMtnfS fob 
Exhibition {T. C, yorth Mancheoier).—Voir the 
benefit of other readers of Thb Gabdbn we give 
the date for stopping the plants in London, at 
the same time stating that an allowance of rather 
less than a week should be made for growers in 
Manchester, and ten days to a fortnight in the 
case of Scotch growers — that is to say, growers 
in the Midlands and the North should begin 
stopping earlier than growers in London and the 
South, and to the exUnt just laid down. The 
varieties in your list are all Japanese, with three 
exceptions, and should be treated as follows : 

Japanbbb. 

Mn.T.DiltoD llAy21 Ul 

Mn. Qoo, Mllotasm Naturml breU 

Mn. Btfklsy lit wcok in April. . . .Sod 

Mrs. A. H. Leo 8rd week In March . . ,. 

Mn. J. Dann „ „ „ 

Mn. Swlnbomo April 15 lit oiown 

F. S.Vollla Natnril break 

Matthew Smith lit week in Ai»rll. . . .Sod crown 

Mme. Paolo Ridaelli lat week in May — lit crown 

Mme. Waldeck BonHeau . . Last week in May . . „ 

W. B. Choroh Bnd of March 2Dd crown 

Qny Hamilton March 16 „ 

Henry Peiklnt l»t week In April — „ 

Lady Gonyen Late Biarch „ 

Gheneral Hatton 3rd week In May lit crown 

W. Dackbam April 15 2odcrowB 

Valerie Oreenham Laet week in March . . „ 

Simplicity „ „ „ 

Mn. Brie Croetley Natural break lat crown 

Mn. C. F. Booeey „ „ 

CharleeHobbe 3rd week in March ..2nd crown 

Mn. B. C. PoUlDg Aprlll5 „ 

F. A. Cobbold litwcekin AprU.... 

J.H.SiUbory April 15 

Mn. J. Lewie let week In April ... . 

Incubvid. 

CharleeCurtlt Laat week in Mat cb..2od crown 

Lady Isabel lat week in April 

Sourenir de Wm. Clibran . . „ „ , 

The above dates are given on the assumption 
that the cuttings are already inserted, or that it 
is proposed to ineert them forthwith. This is 
important, etpecially in the case of those wheie 
a *' oatural break " is recommended. 
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Flowxb Bobdeb {C. F, ybrl^).— There is not 
the least reason why yon may not make a frood and 
showy border. The presence of the two sets of 
Roses will only be a detriment so far as yon may 
not with impunity plant anything and everything 
in their immediate vicinity. Yon had better con- 
fine yourself to early flowering bulbs, such as 
FritiUarias, Narcissi, Tulips, and other things 
among the standard Roses, with Carnations, 
Tufted Pansies, &o., among the bush Roses. To 
follow the bulbs, Montbretias and the autumn- 
flowering Lilies oould be planted. No tall 
flowering plant should be flowering among the 
Boses in Kose time, but before and after. You 
may now plant Anemones, Ranunculus, Gladioli, 
Montbretias, &c., these with Carnations, Tufted 
Pansies, and some annuals would make quite a 
displav in 1906. The other part of the border 
could be devoted to herbaceous plants, and these 
would also flower in the year of planting. 

T, W. IT.— Arsbli alblda flore-pleno would rait your 
parpote well. It grows rapidly, and bood ooyen a large 
•nrf ace, while Id tpring it it a man of flower. 

X. F. Z.— Sow your Sweet Peaa in March. If you baye 
not much room in the bordcrt, low them in tubs. If the 
tube are properly drained and filled with rich toil the 
Sweet Peat will do tplendidly. They will need a great 
deal of water during the tummer montht. 

CuriGVA— The new NIgella Mitt Jekyll doei bett if town 
In the autumn, according to Mettrt. Sutton and Sont, who 
have had ample opportunitiet of obtenrlng tbit plant. It 
le perfectly hardy, and will therefore pate through the 
winter without taking any harm. Autumn-town plantt 
are tturdler and ttronger than those town in the tpring. 

C. F. yorke,^U the patchet are yery large or numerout 
from the removal of the Daitiet, you had netter at once 
I>atch with good turf, to be followed by a top-dreteing of 
very thort manure, wood athet, and loam in about equal 
peru, patting thlt through a tieye of three-quarter-inch 
meth. If the gaps are not of a tise to warrant the ute of 
turf, the better way will be to apply the top-dretting at 
once, and in April obtain good lawn gratt from a reliable 
source, thickly towing the tame over the bare tpott, and, 
finally, give a further dretting of flnely-tlfted wood athet 
oyer all. When the young gratt it well up, a tllght 
dretting of tulphate of ammonia could be giyen at the rate 
of lib. to a barrowful of flnelv-tifted loam or wood athet. 
The toll and the manure ihould be thoroughly mixed, and 
lightly town over the lawn. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ThsDouolas Fib (H, H, Wyndham).— Among 
the Califomian trees which are suitable for our 
country, perhaps the most tried so far is the 
Douglas Fir, but we oannot see that the trials 
made up to now in England oonfirm the hopes of 
it, although we do see it thriving well oooasion- 
ally here and there, especially in open, free soils 
in the West Country, in Ireland, and in Norfolk. 
The Menzics' Spruoe or Fir, however, sometimes 
called a variety of the Douglas, is, we think, at 
least as well worthy of planting as the Douglas. 
We have seen some plantations of it on our cold 
Eastern Ck>ast handsome in colour, tall, and rapid 
in growth, with fine effect. The fact of its having 
been introduced into the State forests of Prussia 
is also a point worth noting. It should be tried 
in light and opsn soils. 

CuMBKBB ON Trbes ((7atM6t(;ay).~The diffi- 
culty of displaying the features of the climber 
is found in the poverty of the soil near the 
tree, together with the jhade given by the tree 
itself. Fresh soil, it is true, can be given for 
planting the climber in, and this further stimu- 
lated by soakings of liquid manure, but even 
then climbers sometimes refuse to grow at all. 
Deciduous trees only are suited for this mode of 

Slanting, and those not having a heavy or dence 
ead of foliage. The Acacias, Laburnums, aiid 
auch-like may in many cases be utilised in pro- 
ducing very pretty effects in the near or distant 
landscape. The common form of the Virginian 
Creeper is better for this purpose than the neat 
and small-leaved Ampelopiis Veitchi, because its 
loose sprays hanging from overhead branches 
bring its colour and graceful aspect into greater 
prominence. Much care is needed on the part of 
those having to do the mowing of the grass near 
trees so planted, otherwise the labour extending 
over several years may be undone in a moment. 



Clematises are very pretty subjects for trailing 
over large buihes or low standard trees ; so are 
the Honeysuckle and Wistaria. 

T. J. )f.— The bett plan to adopt with your Oak it to 
cut the branchee away at the iint living branch below the 
dead portiont, at the tame time coating all the wounds 
oyer with tar. Do not remove all the young growth away 
from the trunk ; thin it oat and leave a number of the 
ttrongett and bett-placed branches. Thete will aitltt the 
tree to recover. 

M. P. Smyths.— ThB Gomlth Heath it one of the latett 
towering of all the hardy Heaths, and it ttlll nicely in 
bloom after the colour hat faded from the numeroat 
varietfei of the common Ling (Callana vulgaris). It it one 
of the mott detirable of our native or European Heatht, 
being quite hardy, growing freely in any toil that it devoid 
of lime, and flowering with unfailing regularity from 
August to the end of autumn. let dark green leavet are 
larger than those of most Ericat, and the flowert, which 
are prodaoed in the cloeely-iet leaf axtlt, form in the matt, 
large, erect, tapering racemet, which give a most graceful 
iipect to the plant. In the ordinary form the flowers are 
of a pale reddish purple colour, but there are betides a 
pretty variety with white flowers called alba, and another 
With more closely-packed racemes called grandiflora. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

Rosis AS Labok Bushes {H, B. i?ose).— Many 
Roses will make large bushes if planted in good 
soil, well looked after, and lightly pruned. 
Among those that specially lend themselves to 
forming large bushes are Claire Jacquier, Dawson 
Rose, Reine Olga de Wurtem burg, Ulrich Brunner, 
Waltham Climber No. 1, Magna Charta, Mme. 
Plantier, Gloire de Dijon, Flora, Fellenberg, 
Conrad F. Meyer, Rose Blanc double de Courbet, 
rugosa rosea, and Mme. Alfred Carri^re. 

BuTTOMHOLB RosES {M, O, (?.).— All the fol- 
lowing produce neat flowers suitable for making 
buttonholes. The large show Tea Roees are now 
largely worn, but you will find those mentioned 
below the most serviceable: A. K. Williams, 
W. A. Riohardeon, L'Ideal, Qostave R^^is, Pspa 
Gontier, Souv. de Catherine Guillot, Killamey, 
Sunrise, Mme. Abel Cbatenay, Souvenir du 
President Carnot, common Mois, Blanche Moreau, 
Victor Hugo, Bouquet d'Or, Anna Olivier, Mme. 
Falcot, Mme. Hoste, Mme. P. Pemy, and Marie 
van Houtte. 

Tea Roses in the Highlands (-4. il.).— We 
do not doubt your ability to grow Tea Roses in 
the Highland glen you refer to, seeing that the 
coil is good and that vou are well sheltered from 
the east. There used to be eome excellent Roses 

Jiroduced around Perth, and no doubt there are 
till. As a winter protection to bush plants 
nothing can excel soil. If you have seme nice 
sifted soil to put around each plant to a depth of 
about 4 inches to 6 inches you will find the basal 
eyes as sound in the spring as you could wish. 
Keep the plants thus moulded up until about 
April, or until you prune the plants, which would 
be about the middle of that month. Should the 
winter prove a very severe one Bracken Fern may 
with advantage be stuck among the branches of 
the plants, but this should always be removed at 
mild intervals. As regards Crimson Rambler 
covering a 7-foot aich the first season, this could 
be done by procuring good plants, pot grown, 
having that lensth of growth. We should prefer 
plants that had been potted op from the open 
ground and that had been established in pots for 
one year. Such plants need not be cut back, and 
they will make a show at once. 

T. W. J.—QqoA. climbing Boeet for the greenhonie are 
Celine Foreetler, Climbing NIpbetot, Mai^chal Kiel, For- 
tune'! Yellow, S^ve d'Or, and Solfatene. 

8. T, If.— Pegging down it an excellent method of 
treating vlgoroae growing Roses. Plant them from 
2 feet G inches to 8 feet apart, prune hard the iint year, 
then the following Tear tie down the long growths parallel 
to the ground. Flowers will appear along the shoots. 
Later on young growths start up from the base, and if 
allowed to grow upright will bloom about a month later 
than the pegged down shoots. When the long onee appear 
worn out. cut them clean away and peg down young ones 
Instead, but they will usually last two or three yeara 
Beds of Boses so treated make a fine feature on a lawn, 
such kinds as W. A. Richardson, Alistcr Stella Gray, 
Onstave Begis, and others blooming most profusely. List 
summer we saw a bed of Bose Clio treated in this way, 
and the whole bed waa simply bristling with buds and 
flowers. Grace Darling, too, is amenable to this treatment. 



ORCHIDS. 

Dendbobium Tbybsiflorum {A, J. Downe),^ 
It is one of the most common, yet one of the best 
and most useful, of the evergreen kinds, easily 
grown and very free blooming. The ground 
c3lour of the sepals and petals varies considerably, 
embracing pure white and various tints of flesh 
and rose colour. The lip is the same in all cases 
—a deep golden yellow that enhances the beauty 
of both the pure white and rosy tinted segments. 
It is a free-rooting and vigorous-growinj; species, 
and may with advantage be given fairly wide 
pots, the drainage being ample, never less than 
half their depth. The compost should also be 
used in a rough state, the peat beinff of the best 
quality and mixed with half its biilk of clean, 
fresh sphagnum. Newly-imported plants of this 
Orchid often arrive in such a condition, that to 
anyone unacquainted with the influence of a 
warm, moist house they would not seem of any 
value — not a ereen leaf to be seen on them, and 
the pseudo-bmbe shrunk and shrivelled out of all 
shape. 

X. Y. J7.— CoBlogyne barbata is a most useful winter- 
flowering kind, flrst discoyered by Griffith many years sgo 
in Bhotan, and afterwards by the late Thomss Lobbon the 
Khasya Hills at i>,000 feet lo 6,000 feet altitude. Under 
cnltiyation it succeeds well with somewhat cool treat- 
ment, and will make a nice subject for either buket or 
pot, provided the drainage is well seen ta Daring active 
growth it enjoys a (air supply of water at its roots, but 
much less after its growths are matured. The flowers are 
produced upon erect racemes, and will continue in perfec- 
tion for a long period provided they are kept free from 
dsmpi 

H. W. IF.— Dendrobium Macarthfie is, unfortunately, 
rather dffiicnlt to grow. Newly-Imported plants. If they 
hsye not lufTercd too much in transit, are auperior to those 
that have been in cultivation for anv length of time, and 
when procurable should be obtained. They will usually 
Start away vigorously at once, and should. In conseqoenor, 
t>e placed in pots or baskets, using a compost that will not 
require renewing for some time. The trouble with Den- 
drobinm Macarthfse, as with so many other difficult sub- 
jects, is to maintoin aconstant supply of fresh air without 
at the same time destroying the Imlance of the temperature 
as to heat and moisture. What it seems to require is a 
house dripping with moisture from February till November, 
strong heat, and an ever-changing atmosphere. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

Beootsia Bulbs {L. C.).-The Begonia tubers, 
now quite dormant, should be laid in shallow 
boxes and just covered with fine dry soil, not 
exactly parched up, but with little moisture in 
it. They may be kept in any place that is not 
too damp, or the temperature too high, as the 
main object is to give them a perfect rest, for 
instance, on the stage in the greenhouse where a 
temperature of 45*^ to 55^ is maintained. The 
commencement of the month of March is a good 
time to pot the tubers, which are best started in 
comparatively small pots, say, about 4 inches in 
diameter, and shifted on when required. A suit- 
able compost is equal parts of good losm and 
well-decayed leaf-mould, with some silver sand. 
After potting, the soil must be kept slightly 
moist till the new growth appears, when the 
water supply should be increased. The plants 
will then grow quickly, and especial care must 
be taken not to allow them to become pot-bound 
before shifting them into their flowering pots. 
Mix a little dry cow manure with the soil. As 
the roots take possession of their new quarters 
and the plants develop, liquid manure of some 
kind is very beneficial The best is made from 
cow or sheep droppings, and it is greatly improved 
by a mixture of soot water (clear, of course). 
The young plants are sometimes, but not often, 
attacked by aphides or green fly. Vapourising 
with the XL All Vaporiser will, however, effec- 
tually destroy them. 

J. E. Brou^A.— Next to the Polnsettia, Euphorbia 
Jscquinfnflora is one of the brightest subjects we have for 
this season of the year. It is more difficult to manage 
than the Polnsettia, requiring careful treatment through- 
out. The very slender roots sre liable to be killed, either 
through drought or (xcess of moisture. It is of the flrst 
importance to have strong cuttings to start with, and this 
can only t>e done by taking care of the old planU after the 
flowers have been cut ; the plants are then rather shabby, 
looking and often get relegated to some obscure comer, 
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where they are apt to be oegleoted. A yery few planta 
kept In good oondltlofr will give a lot of onttingi. Unlike 
the Pointettiaa, the earlier In the uar theMcan be taken 
the better. There !■ little difDonlty in rooting the onttlngi. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Aboxtt Vinis {E. S.).—The trollis in your 
vinery ihould be aboat 18 inohet below the roof ; 
8 inches is much too close. If you have lowered it 
to more than a foot away from the glass, no doubt 
that will answer the purpose ; if you have the 
trellis any closer than from 15 inches to 18 inches 
the leaves are almost bound to get scorched. The 
month of January is the best time to insert vine 
eyes. Ton can quite easily keep the shoots 
which were out off the vines at pruning time hy 
inserting them in a cool, moist medium. It is 
even preferable to cut the shoots from the vines 
before Christmas, tie them in bundles with the 
ends inserted in the soil, and place them in a cold 
position until wanted, fietter results are 
obtained from shoots thus retarded than from 
those cut from the vine just when required, and 
when the sap is beginning to rite. Now is an 
excellent time to cut off the shoots. In January 
you can put in the eyes. 

DiSBASSD ViNB Roots {8. J. ^9.)-— We feel 
fully justified in inferring from the diseased 
appearance of the Vine roots sent that the border 
inien made must have had mixed with it con- 
siderable woody matter, and that in the process 
of decay fungoid growth has developed. This 
would be, of course, very injurious to the Vines. 
Even if such were not the case there might have 
been included strong nitrogenous matter, such as 
blood manure, strong animal manures, or other 
ingredients which in time decaying have 
developed sourness and fungus. We strongly 
advise you to remove all the soil down to the 
roots at once, lifting and tving the roots up in 
mats, just keeping them damp, then adding to 
the lower soil a good proportion of wood ashes 
and old lime refuse, with some soot, well mixing 
it and making it fairly firm, then relaying the 
roots and Kurfaoing Vith a similar mixture, 
adding also 1 pint of bone-dust to each barrow- 
load of soiL Make the surface fairly firm by 
treadinff, then give a gentle watering- to settle 
the soil well down, and add a mulch of long 
stable manure, just a thin coating, to help keep 
the soil moist. An cooasional syringing of the 
Vines to help keep the wood or bark a little 
moist also would oe helpful. The wood ashes, 
lime refuse, and soot should help to sweeten the 
soil and keep it free from fungus. We do not 
clearly understand whether the Vine border is 
inside or outside, but if outside it would be wise 
to place some straw-thatched hurdles over the 
newly-planted roots during very hard weather 
or when heavy rains or snowfalls take place. If 
you refer to the planting out of Uraniums on 
the border for tne summer, we should regard 
that as a practice to be strongly deprecated. If 
some flowers be needful sow such as Mignonette. 
Still, the border should not be so planted if 
avoidable, but rather give it a thicker mulch of 
long manure during hot, dry weather. 

8, J. ^one.--Matcat of Alexandria can be grown In a 
mixed home and with late iorta. bat yon cannot expect 
inch good retnlta at when grown In a home where the beet 
treatment can be given. The Mntcat reqnlree more 
warmth for letting the flowera, and of conne an Infide 
border. Plant the Unseat at the warmest end, and 
ventilate carefully when in bloom. The Mnacat will hang 
late, lo that the treatment given to the other late Orapea 
wUl be raltable. We do not think the old etoola of 
Oeraninmi will do much harm If yon keep them on the 
dry tide when the Vines are at rest. Yon ihonld atart 
yonr Vines late, say, late in March or early In AprlL 

E. E.—ThB best plan to adopt nnder the clrcomstanoes 
stated Is to reduce the number of yonng shoots now grow- 
ing on each branch to one or two by dUbndding— that Is 
to say, to the same number as would have been left had 
the tree been pruned In the usual way while dormant. 
This will prevent bleeding and answer the same purpose 
as if the Vine had been pruned In the proper season. 
That part of the branch disbudded mut not be cut off 
now, bnt left intact until the Vine U in full leaf, when it 
may be cut off and no bleeding will take place. At long 
as the weather remains mild the young growths on the 
Vine will take no harm without lire-heat being applied, 
but in frosty weather, unlets yon apply a little flrc-heat 
during night time, yon will most likely kwe yonr next 



year's crop of Grapes and possibly Irretrievably damage 
your Vine. All the artlflelal heat neoeasary In fToaty weather 
will be to maintain a minimum temperature of 40* Vahr. 

J. C— Ruat on Orapea la a fungoid growth, and the 
conditions favourable to ita attack on the Vine are cauaed 
by injudioiom ventilation In cold weather. It la alao 
brought about by too low a temperature at night and 
early morning. Do not give too mneh front air on cold 
mornings or days, using the top ventilators more freely 
instead. During the season of growth have a little lire- 
heat all night, leaving on a chink of back air. The best 
way to kill rust Is to bum sulphur on the hot-water pipes. 
The sulphur should be mixed with warm water to the 
consistency of paint, then smear the pipes with it. 
This should be done on two consecutive evenings. The 
pipes should be made ao hot that one can aeareely bear to 

Slace one's hands on. The Vines should be dressed with 
Ishnrst's Compound when at rest in winter. This will 
kill any spores there may be left 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Road Scrapikos fob Hiavt Soil {M, H. 
Wuton),— The above are invaluable for heavy 
soils, and often can be had in large oiumtities at 
a small cost. We reoentl jr saw a ^den where all 
the top soil had been entirely ruined by a large 
mass of clay having been carted oo. To remove 
this was out of the question, but the beet results 
have been secured by giving a liberal dressing of 
town sweepings, which are obtained in boat-loads 
at merely the oost of carriage. Many can utilise 
road tcrapings and get similar results. These 
cost little or nothing, and are far superior tc 
masses of animal manures for o]ayj lana. It may 
be impossible to get large quantities at one time, 
but it is a good plan to treat a portion of the garden 
yearly, doins what is done tnorouf^hly. in time 
such soil will be in excellent condition for most 
crops. It is an easy matter to store road sorapinn 
durins the summer, or at a time they cannot be 
placed on the land, using them at this season. 

DiSBABXD Pabsnips {M, F. A).— From the 
appearance of the Parsnip sent your land is either 
verv wet and badly drained or the soil is heavy 
and infested with worms. You give no par- 
ticulars to work upon, such as sou, position, or 
when the seed was sown, but neither the seed nor 
the variety is at fault, ss Holbom Marrow is one 
of the beet Parsnips grown. You mav have sown 
the seed when the soil was in a soddened state ; 
that would affect the growth, but this can be 
easily altered in the future by either draining the 
land or adding suoh materials as burnt refuse, old 
mortar rubUe, coarse sand or road scrapings, and 
leaf-soil, and thoroughlv exposing the Umd for 
some time before sowing by turning it up roughly 
now and not sowing the seed quite so early, but 
at a time' the soil is fairly dr^ and breaks up 
freely. Many who only require Parsnips for 
home supplies sow too early. April would in 
such soils be better than Februaiy, as extra larse 
roots, except for exhibition, are not requirea ; 
indeed, thoee of medium size are the best in 
quality. To get rid of worms and slugs use lime 
freely when digging the land. 

Ths Bxst Pbas {F. J. /.).— The beet Peas for 
the purpose named are as follows : For early 
supplies. May Queen, Sutton's Early Giant, 
Sutton's Ideal, and to follow on Stratagem, Thos. 
Laxton, Duke of Albany, andVeitoh's Perfection, 
or Telephone if your soil is at all shallow. For 
later supplies, Veitch's Autocrat, Sutton's 
Eureka, Windsor Castle, Carter's Michaelmas, 
and Late Queen. If you require very early Peas, 
and mere size of pod does not count, but rather 
want productiveness and sood quality, you would 
do well to ffrow a good lot of Veitoh^s Chelsea 
Gem, one of the beet early Peas grown, not so 
large as those given above for first crop, but equal, 
if not superior, in yield of pod and of excellent 
quality. Another very valuable early Pea is 
Sutton's Bountiful, a sreen Pea and a grand 
cropper, not a marrow, but of good quality. For 
crop it cannot be beaten, and is earlier than the 
Manows. This may be sown where the Marrows 
would fail if sown too early. If a dwarf Pea is 
desired, we mean as plants not more than 1 foot 
high. Carter's Eight Weeks or Sutton's King of 
the Dwarfs are excellent early varietiep, and grand 
for frame or pot work. 



J, II. 7.-The best Ahnbarb would be Hawker' Cham- 
pagne for early snpplies, if a lane stalk Is required. Tliie 
b nown for market, and to follow thU MyaU's Victoria U 
a fine Khabarb, large and prodactlTC, rich crimaoo In 
ooloar, bnt later than Champagne. A still larger atalk la 
BtoU's llooarch, whioh is a yery good variety. The above are 
the best with regard to sise. The beat Ume toplant la Joat 
before the planU begin to grow, aay, December to February. 
We prefer the last-named date for the laige later kinda. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Yabious QunnosB (China mtuy^Do not replace the 
tnrt aronnd the stems of the conifers after planting ; yoa 
may leave the soil bare and looae If It U good, bnt If very 
poor a maleh of manure would be of great advantage. 
The probable eauae of your Dracaena leavea falling la tbe 
recent repotUog No doubt aome of the roou were 
damaged, and this would cause the leaves to fall. After 
repotting litUe water is required for some Ume, nntU the 
roots have taken hold of the new aoil. It Is very Import 
taut to see that the plant was thoroughly watered eome 
hours before being repotUd. Plant your Lilies of the Valley 
out of doors after forcing. Do not force them agatai. 

FiXLD Mioi (Longhunty—Thm are two kinds of Held 
mice, the short-tailed field mouse or vole and the long- 
tailed field mouse. The former make runa aloog the grass, 
and are beat caught by making pitfalla in the tracks, at 
least 1 foot deep, about 6 Inchea wide at the month, and 
much wider at the bottom. Into theae the mice fall 
and cannot get out Inverted flower-nota sunk In the 
ground are sometimes used. Yon may also place trape fa 
their runs, and traps may be used to catch the long-tailed 
Held mouse. If you can use poison, one of the beet la 
phosphorus, made up with lard and flour. Scatter this 
about the bulb beda If aafe from fowla. anbnala, or chil- 
dren. It la aaid that mice wUl not dig through a ooveilmc 
of coal aahca If placed on the ground anrfaoe 1 inch 
thick. 

ZiHO-uiiBD Watbr Taxkb (S. A. 7.).— There are vary 
many thouaands of theae tanka in uae in gardena, and had 
auch been the caae we ahould have heard of the fact or 
have obaerved It In our own experience. We certainly 
have not done ao. At the aame time ahould the water 
uaed be atrongly impregnated with lime and the tank not 
frequently emptied, we ahould not like to aay that there 
la no danger of the water being contaminated by the 
nreae n ce of lead from the alnc. But If the tank k 
frequently emptied the danger of contomlnatlon from thie 
aource would be ao Inflnlteaimal aa not to count. If yon 
have other aourcea of supply near at hand try a change of 
water for a month or ao and note t he reault. Bain water, 
no doubt, la the beat to uae for watering plante with when 
it can be obtained In an unadulterated condition ; hot 
the atmoBphere of laige towna la ao Impregnated with 
aulphur and other Impuritlea that it is unsafe to use It for 
watering plants when collected ftan the roofs of bonsee, 
Ac. We presume that your greenhouse tank is not at any 
time supplied from this source. 

TIOBHICAL TIRM8 KxPLAiNiD (T. Comber). — The 
llanettl stock Is a variety of Bose employed by Rose 
growers to bud the cultivated soru upon. I n t he summer 
various sorts of Boaes are budded upon the stems of the 
llanettl stock, aanear to the root aapoeaible. It la naually 
employed for Hyt>rid Perpetuala. A Paradlae atock is a 
variety of Apple that nroducea fibrona roota near the 
surface. It la alao alow in growth. If Applee are budded 
on thia atock, the Apple grows faster than the stock, and 
consequently, owing to the slower growth of the latter, 
growth of the tree Is arrsetcd, and fiuit Imds are produced 
instead. Amateurs who desire Apple treee to fruit 
quickly plant trees upon the Paradise stock. The French 
Paradise or Doudn stock Is merely a selected form. A 
Crab stock li merely a seedling Crab Apple. Being raised 
from seed it differs from the Paradise in that Ita roota 
atrtkeatralf^t down aa moat seedling trees da Crab stocka 
ars used principally for standard Apples where one 
desires a tree to grow rapidly. Qaioce stocks are raised 
from seeds or layers. They are allied to the Pear, and used 
to make the treea bear quickly in the aame manner aa the 
Paradlae la uaed for Applee. A maiden tree la a plant one 
year old. When an Apple stock Is budded the next 
season the stock Is cut away doee to the inserted bud. 
The eye or bud grows out, and usually makee one long 
growth about 4 net In length. This plant by the end of 
the year la termed a " maiden " tree. 

Naxis or Plants.— J. O. O.—l, Ceetmm (Habiotham- 
nus) elegana ; 2. Begonia Tnmford Hall ; 8, Coetne Ignena. 

Harotd Waltert.—h Hamamella arborea ; 2, Fonjrthia 

auspensa ; S, Chlmonaothua fragrana ; 4, Lonicera tttan- 

dlahii. Wexham. A variety of Cunreaana lawaonlana, 

trat cannot aay which one without further partlcnlara. 

Gardener.— Jacobinia chryaoatephana. Mr». Vrnn Pole, 

1, Cypripedium intlgne Harefleld Hall ; 2, C. L Agathac ; 8, 

C. i. montanum; 4, G. L Portia. J. O. £rf«tofk— Hello- 

phlla aoandena. The pink Freeala U Freeala ArmatrongU ; 
the blue flower la Branthemum pulchellnm. We cannot 
undertake to name varietlea of Codlsenm (Croton). Please 
alwaya number the apedmeoa. 

Namxs or Frcit.—J. Tizzard, Wareham,— The largeat 
frnit la Joaephlne de Malines, the smallest ronnd fruit Is 
Marie Odise. H.Wimman.—lt Pear Doyenr^d'Alenfon ; 

2, Knirtit's Monarch; 8, Winter Kelts. W. J. Heath — 

Apple welllngtoD, or Domdow's Seedling. &ran'Aam. 

— 1, Apple Winter Queening ; 2, Pear Do>ecr6 d'Aler^on ; 

8, Apple Newton Wonder ; 4, Bismarck Wigton^hire.— 

Apple Waltham Abbey Seedling. T. Pearton,—!, Pear 

Josephine de Malines ; 2, Beiirr6 Bance; 8, not recognised. 

J. W. Deale.—l, Pear Dncticsse de Bordeaux: 2, 

Olirier dea Sttrea ; 8, Nnurelle Fulvie ; 4, Baster Beun v. 
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LEGAL POINTS. 

Locking Gate {T, i^.)-— UnleMyonr Undlord 
is eotitlad to a right of way through the gate he 
oaonot object to your locking it. 

Straying Animals {F. D, C7.).— The fine for 
permitting animals to stray apon a highway is 
imposed by the Highway Act, 1864, which 
applies to all parts of England. 

Nonci TO SiBVANT (If. .ff.).— If a hind is 
en^^ged for a year he most be retained for that 
period ; bnt if he is engaged by the week, only a 
week's notice is necessary. An onder-gardener 
can nsnally be dismissed at a week's notice, but a 
head-gardener, in the absence of a special stipnla- 
tion to the contrary, would be entitled to a month's 
notice in the same way as any other domestic ser- 
vant. When deciding; what notice should be given 
to a hind or servant in husbandry, regard must be 
had to the custom in the neighbourhood as to 
determining engagements of this description. 

Stopping dp Highway (J. F, fT.).— The 
saying "once a highway, always a highway" 
applies to all public rights of way. When a way 
has once been dedicateid to the use of the public 
the public rights oannot be lost or extinguished, 
except by means of a special Act of Parliament 
or a justice's order made in pursuance of the 
Highways Acts. The iustices may make an order 
to stop up or divert a highway. The proceedings 
beins complicated the services of a solicitor are 
usuMly required for the purpose of obtaining an 
order, but the expense involved is in most cases 
not very considerable. In London certain courts 
and allejTS may be dosed under the provisions of 
one of the Metropolitan Paving Acts, known as 
Michael Angelo Taylor's Act. The public may 
acquire a right of way by express dedication by 
the owner or by user. If the owner desires to 
prevent the public from obtaining a right of way 
he must show his intention in an unmistakable 
manner. This may be done by constructing a 
gate or barrier and keeping it closed on several 
occasions during the year. The general pre- 
sumption of law is that the soil of the road 
belongs to the proprietors of the land on either 
side, subject to the public right of passage. - 

Income Tax (^. O.).— Schedule "B" com- 
prises the tax on the benefit derived from 
the occupttion of land for agricultural purposes. 
Where the land is let the tax is payable b^ the 
farmer. Where the owner retains the land mhis 
possession the tax is payable by him. The annual 
value is the basis of assessment. The tax is 
payable on one-third only of such annual value. 
The as s ess ments are made annually, but the 
valuations are usually allowed to stand for five 
years. A farmer may elect to be assessed under 
Schedule " D" instead of under Schedule «B," 
in which case the profits arising from the occupa- 
tion of the land in his possession will be chargeable 
as profits of a trade. The right to assessment 
under Schedule «D" seems to be a doubtful 
privilege. Abatements are allowed in respect of 
small incomes. For the purposes of such abate- 
mente the farmer's income is taken to be one-third 
of the annual value, viz., the amount on which 
tax is nayable, e p., if the annual value is £480 
only, the tax is payable on one- third of that sum, 
viz., £160. Persons possessing incomes of £160 
are, however, exempt from the payment of tax, 
so that in the case of a farm of the annual value 
of £480 no tax whatever is payable bv the 
occupier. If the value exceeds £480, and does 
not exceed £1 200, tax will be payable on one- 
third of £1,200. viz , £400. Persons in receipt of 
incomes of £400 are, however, entitled to an 
abatement of £160 of the £400, so that tax is 
only payable on £240. For the purposes of an 
abatement the farmer must, however, include not 
only the annual value of his farm, bnt the income 
arising from the remainder of his property. If 
the annual value proves to be more than the pre- 
liminary estimate the occupier will be entitlea to 
have the assessment rectified, but he must claim 



a return of the duty within one year from April 5. 
The tax is payable three months in advance, i.e., 
the tax year ends on April 5, but the tax is 
payable on or before January 1. 

OBITUARY. 

OLIVER TIETJENS HEMSLEY. 
Ws have received with great regret the news of 
the death of Mr. Oliver T. Hemsley , the only son of 
Mr. W. Botting Hemsley, F. R. S. , keeper of the her- 
barium. Royal Gardens, Kew. Mr. 0. T. Hemsley, 
who was only twenty-nine years old and leaves a 
widow and infant daughter, held the appoint- 
ment of superintendent of the Government Hor- 
ticultural Gardens, Lahore, Punjaub. He worked 
and studied in the Royal Gardens, Kew, and left 
there in 1898 to take up an appointment at the 
Cinchona Factory, Muogpoo. He afterwards 
went as assistant superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Gardens at Lahore, subsequently succeeding 
Mr. Hein as superintendent. Mr. Hemsley was 
educated at Dr. White's School, Tumham Green, 
and at King's CoUege School, London. At the 
age of seventeen, in 1893, he catered the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Mr. Hemsley's work in India 




THS LATE OLIVER T. HSM8LKT. 

gave great satisfaction, and he was highly spoken 
of in the (4ovemment reports. AH those who 
knew Mr. 0. T. Hemsley at Kew will hear with 
regret of his early death, aod the many friends 
of Mr. W. B Hemsley will join with us in sym- 
pathising with him in his sad bereavement. 
Mr. Hemsley received the news of the death of 
his son on Saturday last, the 6bh inst., by cable, 
and an hour afterwards came a cheery letter from 
the son whose loss his parents now mourn. 

HARRISON WEIR. 
Thb death of Mr. Harrison Weir occurred on 
Wednesday, the 3rd inst. , at his residence. Poplar 
Hall, Appledore, Kent. He was a man of many 
parts, but was, perhaps, best known as one of 
the foremost animal painters of his day. There 
were few things in Nature upon which he was 
not an authority, and I realised this when spending 
a most enjoyable afternoon with him in his garden 
in the latter part of last spring He had been in 
failing health for some time past, and although 
over eighty years of age, and, as he told me, 



hardly ever free from pain, yet his manner was 
as breezy and boisterous as a schoolboy almost up 
to the last. In his garden at Appledore was to 
be found an excellent assortment of herbaceous 
plants and shrubs, his collection of Lilacs and 
Pseony species being a most varied and interesting^ 
one. He also cultivated the old Florists' Tulips 
and a sood many Dafifodils, and was at one time- 
a memoer of the Narcissus Committee of the Royi^ 
Horticultural Society. Mr. Weir was bom at 
Lewes in 1824, and his third wife, whom hC" 
married in 1899, survives him. 
Ryt. F. H. C. 



OLD ORCHARDS AND 
NEW PLANTATIONS. 

EXPERIENCE in some of the western 
counties, which include the largest 
acreage under fruit, would lead to th» 
conclusion that an undue proportion 
is very unprofitablv occupied. The 
period of ne|;lect following the first 
decadence of the Cider industry has extended in 
too many cases to our own times, with the result 
that old, diseased, and decaying trees are frequently 
found venerable ruins, or overflowing store places- 
for all the insects and fungus pests imaginable. 
Some years back I had occasion to inspect a. 
number of farm orchards in Devonshire, and it 
was both surprising and painful to see excellent 
cultivators of the land content to allow their 
fruit trees to remain in such a terrible state. In 
the worst examples every branch was laden with 
lichen and moss, huge limbs broken by storma 
were allowed to remain in a torn state until 
decay had penetrated to the main stems, and 
attempts to cleanse them, to thin the crowded 
growths, or to afford any manurial aid were rare. 
An improvement is being effected in the county 
named, but the process is naturally a slow one, 
for it is difBoult to move either landlords or 
tenants in the right direction. In other countiea 
similar defects may be seen, but the good work 
of thoroughly practical horticultural instructors 
is beginning to yield satisfactory results, though 
much more remains to be done before fann 
orchards generally can be placed on an equal 
basis with the leading market garden plantations. 
The task of renovatins an old, neglected- 
orchard is considerable, and it is useless to adopt 
half measures in the undertaking. Several well- 
intentioned attempts known to me have failed 
mainly because the efforts were not followed up 
sufficiently long to produce lasting results. At 
the present time I have an old farm orchard 
under observation which is typical of numbers of 
others. It is 4 acres or 5 acres in extent, and, 
judginff by the remains of the oldest trees, it 
must &te back over 100 years. It has included 
both Cider Apples and Perry Pears, but few of 
these are now left. Plums and Damsons having 
to some extent filled their places. A few yeara 
ago this was taken in hand by a fruit-grower, 
and all the Apple trees which were known to be 
of comparatively useless varieties were cut baqk 
and re^fted with other sorts of proved merit. 
The work was admirably done. In some cases aa 
many as twenty or thirty branches were grafted. 
The scions formed good unions, and now, only 
three years from the time of the operation^ 
excellent heads are developing. 

Another means of improving the orchard was 
tried, but that, too, is not likely to yield good 
results, owing to the neglect of two imnortant 
factors. Young, healthy Apple trees of the best 
varieties were selected for filling the vacancies 
caused by the removal of old, decayed stems. In 
most cases they were, however, planted in the 
exhausted soil that had been occupied by the 
aged ruins. The grass was either replaced over 
the roots or it was allowed to grow over the 
space unchecked, and in some instances the 
young trees were planted partly under the shade 
of the older trees, or in dangerous proximity to 
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them. The ezpUnation glyen is that it was 
intended *' ultimately " to remove all the old 
trees and allow the yonns ones the whole space. 
But what oan be expect^ to resnlt from these 
early years of crippled straggles? The stnnted* 
imperfect growth proves already how great and 
long-lasting the evil will be. In brief, it is a 
waste of money and labonr to *< renovate" old 
orchards in snch a manner, yet this is only an 
example of many where attempts at improvement 
have been nnllined by the neglect of a few simple 



When the varieties are nnsnitable and the 
stems are in a sound and healthy state no opera- 
tion can be more likely to prodnoe satisfactory 
resnlts than regrafting, provided the stems are 
thoroughly cleansed both in winter and summer. 
Old diseased trees should be removed and burnt ; 
but unless a large space is quite cleared, filling 
up with young trees is not a method to be 
leoommended. 

Orchards, like the one in question, which are 
laid down to grass and utilised for pigs and 
poultry receive a good deal of manurial aid, but 
the older trees are helped materially by applica- 
tions of liquid manure when growth ana fruit 
are developing. In one of the most successful of 
such orchards Known to me the occupier attributes 
a large share of the satisfactory growth and crops 
to annual attention in the supplies of well-diluted 
liquid manure. R. Lewis Gastlb. 



MISCELLANEOUS, 

HINTS :0N STOKING. 

FEW gardening operations are more 
diffi<mlt to learn than stoking. Many 
men never seem able to regulate the 
fires so as to maintain that regular 
temperature so essential to successful 
garaening under glass. The writer has 
had during the last twenty-five years an exten- 
sive experience of most of the forms of boiler in 
Of e at the present time, and hopes to beable to give 
a few practical hints that may be of use to young 
gardeners as well as to amateurs, who have the 
l^reatest difficulty in economically heating their 
glass structures. After a very careful study of 
the various patterns of boilers, I have come to 
the conclusion that the plain "saddle" is as 
good as any. I do not at the same time dis- 
parajge an^ of the other makes, but because of 
its simplicitv of construction, its moderate cost, 
and seneral reliabilitjr I consider the plain 
** sadale " the most satisfactory. Of course for 
very small houses a form of the slow combustion 

fiattern is very suitable, while ,for heating very 
arge ranges some of the water- tube boilers are 
very economical. At the same time it is seldom 
that we have the choosing of the boiler. We 
have to stoke, and my idea is rather to show in a 
general way how best to heat economically with 
euch boilers as we happen to have charge of. 

No two furnaces act exactly alike, and I must 
here state that the hints given muet be taken as 
^plj^iog to an average apparatus. In every 
case it is most important that thorough cleanli- 
ness be studied, as no matter how sood the 
furnace is, if dogged with dirt it is foolish to 
expect satisfactory results. 

Before sUrtint; a fire, therefore, see that all 
dust and ashes are removed from the furnace and 
ash-box, also that the floes are free from soot. 
If the furnace has a good draught a fire may be 
started in a very short time with nothing but a 
good wisp of straw. Place the straw evenly 
and not too loosely in the furnace, and over it a 
shovelful or two of small coal, apply a match, 
give full draught, and in a very short time a 
good fire will result. Of course, where the 
draught is only moderate dry sticks must be 
used. There is usually little difficulty in making 
a fire do well nhen it has to be kept going 
briskly. Where so many fail is in regulating 
the fire so that a steady heat is maintained for 



a lengthy period. After the pipes have been 
well warmed and the temperature is about right, 
it is necessary to see how we are to keep this 
goinff without wasta A first-rate plan is to push 
the burning embers well back in the furnace, and 
then to throw on a fair amount of fresh fuel. 

By this method we can usually turn any form 
of rarnace into a slow combustion one. A fire 
so made bums slowly and steadily, and if both 
furnace and ash-box doors are closed, and the 
damper partly closed, the heat is retained for a 
long time. 

In banking for the night the very same method 
should be adopted, only it must be seen that there 
are plenty of live embers, or the fire may either 
go out altogether or be too long in burning up. 

Should any doubt be felt on the point, turn oo 
full draught for a few minutes so as to enoonrage 
the fire to catch on to the fresh fueL Some 
furnaces have such a strong draught that, even 
with the damper almost dose shut, they bum up 
fiercely, and are often very low in the morning. 
To obviate this, the fuel for banking should be 
broken quite fine, and be beaten into the furnace 
with the fire shoveL A good plan is also to finish 
up with a quantity of fine ashes over the fuel. 

On starting the fire in the morning, first well 
rake out all dust and dinkers, then throw on a 
fair quantity of good fuel, put on full draught, 
and after the heat is well up, repeat as alrMdy 
advised* 

As to the kind of fud to use, it is always safe 
to use the best obtainable. Where it can be had 
at reasonable cost anthradte is, undoubtedly, the 
beet and most economical in the end. Very cheap 
coal is usually very unsatisfactory and costly in 
the end, while a preat many fumaoes are quite 
unsuited for burning coke. I have found, how- 
ever, that a good fuel is made by mixing up 
equal proportions of good small coal and coke. 

C. B. P. L. 



THE FERN GARDEN, 

WARDIAN CASES AND FILMY FERNS. 

IT is very seldom indeed that we see a 
Wardian case in proper order, though 
under good management there cannot be 
found a more interesting ornament for 
windows facing east or north-east. As a 
{[eneral rule, we see them crowded with 
vegetation, most of which is entirdy out of place, 
consisting of rank-growing plants of too rampsnt 
habit for the restricted s^ce afforded. Doubtless 
in many cases the planting has been started on 
proper lines and with suitable plants, but the 
close conditions of case culture tend to the deve- 
lopment of seedlings from stray spores or seeds, 
and theee eventually assert themsdves so much 
as entirdy to oust the proper tenants. In pdnt 
of faMt, the plants best fitted for Wardian case 
culture in rooms are comparatively few, and 
embrace oractically no flowerinf^ plants at all, 
but only Mosses and Ferns, or, if they be kept 
very dry and given plenty of air and sun, Cacti 
may be Bfown instead with pretty though curious 
effect. The only benefit, however, which Oaoti 
derive from case culture is some protection from 
dust, since they are naturally inhabitants of 
sunny, dry places exposed to every wind that 
blows, and thus exactly opposed to the conditions 
for which Wardian cases were invented. 

Undoubtedly the fittest plants of all are the 
Filmy Ferns, a somewhat numerous tribe of plants 
which only thrive in very shady, damn pjftoss 
whence drying winds are always exduded. Their 
structure u of the most delicate kind, as their 
very name conveys, the fronds being extremely 
thin and translucent, and quite incapable ol 
standing aerial drought, since, once shrivelled, 
they poesess no power of recuperation such as 
wilted flower-leavee have. Although we have 
three hardy native species — the two Hymeno- 
phyUums, H. tunbridgense and H. unilaterale, 
both very similar in appearance, and the far 



handsomer and bolder Bristle Fern (Triohouuoae 
radicans), sometimes cdled the Killamey Fern- 
there are a great many tropical and sub-tropioal 
Filmies which, though very beautiful, are snore 
delicate and require protection from frost. Many 
of these, however, grow at high elevations, nnd 
are hence almost hitfdy or even quite so, snoh as 
that marveUoudy beautiful one, Todea snparha 
and its charming relatives T. pslludda and T. 
intermedia. Some of the exotic Hymenophyl- 
lums are also hardy, such as H. demiasaD. T. 
radicans, too, like nearly aU our native Ferns, 
has allbrded marked varieties, snoh mm T. r. 
Andrewsii, disseotum, and dilaUtum, the lent a 
fine bold grower ; so that, taking these few wfaidi 
we have named, we have ouite suffident to fill a 
large case or even a large trame in a shady nook 
in the open. 

One of the prettieet combtnatioos for a fair- 
naed Wardian case in a room, placed, as we have 
said, at a window on the shady side of the house, 
is Todea superba, raised in the centre on a eort 
of rockwork, T. radicans on each side of iU nod 
the two native HymenophyUvms used to fill up 
the chinks and cover the soil as with a carpal. 
The soil must be a very open, wdl-drained ooos- 
post of two-thirds brown peat, one-third loam, 
and a liberd dash of coarse diver sand. Into 
this, on the top in the osotre, T. superba or T. 
pellucida oan ne planted in the usual way by 
scooping a hole, inserting the rooU, and tlien 
bedaing firmly; but the other kinds, having 
creeping rhisctnes or rootstook, should have 
these l^ged down on the surfaee, then mulelied 
with sifted sandy compost until they are buried, 
and filially this mulching should be washed in 
by dribbling water from a roee until the root- 
stocks appear again on the surfaee. Thia haa the 



effsct of burying the roots proper and fixing the 
plants in thdr plaees. A gentle drsoohing with 
a fine rose then finishes the operation, aoa if the 



case is kept quite doee, no water will be rr quired 
for a Uma time; we do not believe in the 
need for frequent waterings overhead sinoa the 
humidity of the confined air predndea it, and 
unless tlie water be perfeotly pare the fronds 
suffer by a sort of incrustation. Ooe neawntisl, 
as we have said, is good drainage. There ahonld 
be a tap at the bottom of the case to permit of 
surplus water bdns drawn ott. Fond as Filnies 
are of dampness, they are not bog Feme, and if 
once the soil gets soured by stafpation, deoav 
sets in and all goes wrong. In time Fern aeea- 
lin^ of various species are feirly sure to make 
their appearance in the case, Belaffinellaa of 
several species are also apt to assert themeelves. 
All these must be kept under, though aoeh 
smdl-growing spedes as Asplenium Triohomanes 
may be left slone. The oaee should be eo placed 
as to get as much top light as possible, the 
more light indeed it gets ^e more natural the 

Srowth of the Ferns, always bearing in mind that 
irect sunshine must be excluded, sinoe no Filmy 
Fern can stand it uninjured. As regards Filmies 
in frames in the open, nothing oan traneoend the 
beauty of a full-srown Todea superba in a aonken 
brick pit, with fronds between 2 feet suad 3 feet 
long forming a symmetrical cirde of nearly 
double that diameter, while if properly installed 
on the lines indicated above, T. radicans may be 
planted under its wings, as it were, and will 
even climb up the damp wall out of ita way to 
display its own fronds to the greater advantage. 
H. demissum may occupy the oomers to fill up. 
Given a more shady comer for such a pit, and a 
ground or rolled-glass oover to keep it olose 
and shaded, we have known a huge speoimen to 
thrive to perfection, though only watered half-a- 
dozen times a year, while froet had no permanent 
effect upon the Ferns at alL Those who do not 
know T. superbs may form a dim idea of its 
beauty by imagining a splendid drclet of oetrich 
plumes fashioned out of emeralds, and if snch a 
gem of vegetation is not worth building a brick 
pit for, to say nothing of its more modem but 
charming companions, we are no judges. 

Chab. T. D&umT, V.M.H., F.La 
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A WINTER RAMBLE. 

EVERYTHING that gives brightneBS 
and yariety to the aspect of the 
garden is welcome when the 
ground is white with snow and 
the trees are leafless. A ramble 
around the place reveals much of 
interest Lonicera fragrantissima, one of the 
bush Honeysuckles, is almost evergreen ; at 
least, it has not yet lost its light green foliage. 
The other da^, after a freezing rain, each leaf 
was encased m ice, and I loosed to see them 
drop off when they thawed. But no ; they 
are still fresh, and the large bush drapes one 
end of the front piazza with a mantle of 
lively green. In March the bloom-buds are 
due to open, filling the air with delightful 
aroma and tempting the adventurous bees. 
A charm about this Honeysuckle is that the 
bloom remains for a long period, sometimes 
lasting until May. Another charm is its 
graceful half-weeping habit of growth. Neat 
the bush Honeysucue is a fountain-shaped 
mass of Jasminum nudiflorum trained to a 
short central stake, and allowed to hang over 
its support until its pendulous branches touch 
the ffround. This stands ready to give us a 
few oright blossoms whenever winter relaxes 
his riffours for a few days at a time and gives 
us a little sunshine to open its expectant 
flower - buds. Continuing on our way to 
the Oaks we pass our favourite Japanese 
Mahonia. Early in the autumn its flower- 
buds begin to appear in the shape of stout 
little cones, covered with scales. Would they 
bat continue in this stage, our apprehensions 
for their safety would not be aroused, but, 
unfortunately, deceived by the warmth of 
oar treacherous Indian summer, the cones 
burst open, and the long fingers, five or six to 
a cone, of the flower sprays appear. These 
are soft and tender to the touciL The buds 
do not expand, but in this condition they are 
fully exposed to the winter. The foliage of 
the Mahonia does not suffer in cold weather ; 
it is only the too-early flower-buds that get 
nipped. This dark, glossy, pointed foliage 
is still beautifully fresh coloured, and does 
not change as does the folia^ of our native 
Western Mahonia, or Berberis Aquifolium* , 
A group of the evergreen Japanese Euony- 
mus comes next, and is protected by a good 
.mulch of "long manure" and Oak leaves. 
Long manure is manure from the barn-yard 
mixed with broken stalks and foliage of 
Indian Corn. This Euonymus has once or 
twice died to the ground in veiy severe 
winters, but the roots are hard to kill. With 
its dark green, shining, scolloped leaves and 
its numerous bright orange-rea berries, it is an 
eflfective bit of colour in the winter shrubbery, 
and very useful for Christmas green. One 
of the most striking ornaments of the place 
is a column of living green made by a large 
old Akebia vine twined round and round 
a yellow Locust tree. This column is 10 feet 
in circumference and 20 feet in height, and is 
nearly or quite evergreen, only losing some 
of its foliage in exceptionally severe 
weather. It seems to revel in the slight 
«hade and protection afforded by the light 
foliage of the Locust tree, and blooms pro- 
fusely, perfuming the air of May with the 
«trange aroma of its plum-coloured flowers. 
A large bush of Siebold's Euonymus has 
persistent foliage, not so effective as that of 
the commoner Japanese species. The leaves 
are now dull green ; but the fruit, which is 
smaller than that of most of its family, is 



Produced in dense clusters and is venr br^ht. 
n the early sprinff the old withered leantge 
is pushed off oy the loveliest, almost trans- 
lucent, light Rreen baby leaflets. 

The so-called evergreen Honevsuckle has 
lost none of its foliage, and one of our native 
Honeysuckles, whose foliage has all turned a 
dull red, is still effectively brightening the 
low bauK over which it trails. 

We are not so fortunate here in Virginia as 
garden-lovers in England, who seem to be 
able to work out of doors in every winter 
month, and to be rewarded by some bloom 
even in December and January. Here, it is 
true that the Dandelions open to cold wintei^s 
chary smiles, and the Snowdrop nestles at hiB 
knees — 

The meek OordelU to thii wild old Lear— 

but we often have week after week without a 
flower, when the ground is covered with many 
inches of snow. 

Some evergreens and some deciduous trees 
have the knack of looking happv in the 
coldest weather. The common Arbor Vit« 
and its weeping; variety look dull and de- 
pressed, in striking contrast to those hard-to- 
class shrubs offered by the nurseryman under 
the name of Betinosporas. Some of these 
look like Arbor Vitses, except that their 
foliage is a fresh lively green all winter. 
Cupressus is, I believe, the proper name for 
most of these so-called Ketinosporas. I can 
heartily recommend Cupressus lawsoniana, 
C. obtusa and some of its varietie&and C. 

Eisifera as lovely evergreen shrubs. We also 
ave the Southern White Cedar, Cupressus 
thyoides, but its growth on dry uplands is 
very slow, as it is found growing in a natural 
state in swamps and wet places. 
It is a pleasant experiment to collect ever- 

fden twigs and branches for the open fire, 
brought in not long ago some sprays of 
Box, Cypress of sorts, Douglas Spruce, Silver 
Firs, Pine boughs, and the Balsam Fir for 
the log fire in the sitting-room. How they 
blazed and sputtered, full of aromatic oil, and 
what glowing outlines they made before they 
disappeared in fragrant smoke ! 

The White Cedar, the Balsam Fir, and our 
common Virginian Bed Cedar seem to be un- 
excelled for use as incense. The Box, too. 
has a wholesome smell, while a mingling ot 
many sorts together and thrown on a bright 
blaze of crackling Hickory logs is superior to 
the best joss-sticks procurable at the Oriental 
bazaars. 

Virginia^ U,S.A, Danske Dakdridgs. 

LATE NOTES. 



Poptpalt of SiP W. Thiselton- 

DyOPa — Owing to an oversight we omitted to 
mentioa that the illiutration of the late director 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew, in our last issue, was 
prepared from a photograph taken by Messrs. 
Elliott and Fry of Baker Street. 

Ipish Gapdeneps' Association 
and the late Mp. Bupbidse.— At a 

speoially convened meeting of the Irish Gardeners' 
Association and Benevolent Society, held at 15, 
D^Oiier Street, Doblin, on Thursday, the 4th 
inst., Mr. J. J. Egan, J. P. (vice-president), pre- 
siding in the unavoidable absence of Mr. F. W. 
Moore, the following vote of condolence with the 
relatives of the late Mr. F. W. Bnrbidse was 
proposed by Mr. J. J. Egan, and seconaed by 
Mr. A. Campbell, past president : <* That the 
members of the Irish Gardeners' Association and 
Benevolent Society desire to place on record their 



profound sorrow and regret at the death of a 
valued member and friend in the i^iyon of the 
late Mr. F. W. Bnrbldge (past president), M.A.. 
y.M.H., F.L.S., and tender with reepect and 
sympathy their heartfelt condolence to his 
relations." 

Societe Fpanoaise d'hoptieultupe 

de LfOndPes.— The annual dinner of thia 
society, which has done so much to further the 
interests of young French gardeners in this 
country and of English mrdeners in France, was 
held at the Gaf^ Royal, Regent Street, on Satn^ 
day last. Mr. J. Harrison, the well-known seed 
merchant of Leicester, was in the chair. He was 
supported by Mr. G Schneider (president), Messrs. 
0. Harman Payne, Taylor, Bevan, L. Outbush, 
and others. Some excellent speeches were made» 
both in French and in English, and a most enjoy- 
able eveninff was spent by a large number of 
members ana friends. 

Gapdeneps* Royal Benevolent 

Institution.— Notice is hereby given that 
the sixty-seventh annual general meeting of the 
members and subscribers of this institution will 
be held at Simpson's, 101, Strand, London, on 
Thursday, the 18th inst, at 2.45 p.m., for the 
purpose of receiving the report of the committee 
and the accounts of the institution (as audited) 
for the year 1905 ; electing officers for the year 
1906 ; and for the election of eighteen pensioners 
on the funds. The chair will be taken bv Harry 
J. Veitoh, Esq., F.L.S., treasurer and chairman 
of committee, at 2.45 p.m. The poll will open 
at three o'clock, and dose at four o'clock pre- 
cisely, after which hour no voting papers can be 
received. The voting papers have been issued. 
Any subscriber not having received a copy 
should communicate with the secretary, George 
J. IngramV 175, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

A firapdeninff Jubilee.— The completion 

of fifty years' connexion with Messrs. Lane and 
Sons, Berkhampsted, by Mr. L. K Thomas was 
celebrated recently by a dinner given by the 
firm. Mr. F. Q Lane, the senior partner, 
presided, and referred in approj^riate terms to 
the guest of the evening, eulogising the services 
which he had rendered to the firm for so many 
years. He then presented Mr. Thomas with a 
diamond ring, which, said Mr. L%ne, had been 
subscribed for by every member of the firm as a 
small token of their respect for him and their 
appreciation of his work. 

The Chimney Campanula, — On 

seeing the Chimney Campanula finely illustrated 
in Ths Gabdbn of the 6th inst. growing in a 
waU, I was reminded that two summers ago 
we grew one with purple flowers, which, although 
it was not measured, was at least 9 feet high. 
Your correspondent says they sometimes attain 
7 feet. My estimate, I think, is a low one, I 
had almost said 10 feet. I had to get on a t^ 
step-ladder to tie it to the Bamboo sticks. It 
had three spikes, the centre being the tallest by 
about 2 feet.— A. E. Spksr, Sandown Lodge, 
Skhtr. 



New Sweet Peas.— As one interested 
in Sweet Pea culture I should like to draw the 
attention of others interested like myself in the 
number of Sweet Peas, especially the new ones, 
that are being put on the market (some at a high 
price), and which are not either true or fixed. 
This is espeoially the case since Prima Donna 
suddenly sported and gave us Gladys Unwin and 
Countess Spencer. Gladys Unwin was kept by 
its owner until perfectly fixed before he sent it 
out But Countess Spencer and its sports, 
Helen Lewis, John Ingman, Orange Countess, 
and others, I do not think can be guaranteed 
true and fixed. Would it not be better 
for the National Sweet Pea Society not to give 
an am^urd for any new Pea unless they have a 
guarantee from the exhibitor that the variety in 
question is perfectly true and fixed ?— J. S , 
OuUing, Notts. 
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Lieutenant -Colonel Ppaln. — The 

porirait of Lieatenant-Colonel Prain oa p«ge 19 
18 from a photograph by Maall and Fox. 

Testimonial to Mp« William 

MaPShail.— At the Tneeday meetioff of the 
floral oommittee of theBo^alHortioultarfuSooiety 
Mr. H. B. May spoke feelingly of the long servioe 
of Mr. Marshall to the society and the oommittee. 
Oa Febmary 21 next Mr. Marshall enters upon 
the twenty>first year of his chairmanship of the 
floral committee. A small snb-committee was 
appointed, with Mr. G. Gordon as secretary and 
Mr. George Panl as treasurer, and it is proposed 
to hold a diaoer at the Hotel Windsor on Tuesday, 
February 27, when a presentation will be made. 



SOCIETIES. 



SOYAL HORTICULTURAL 80GIBTY. 
Thb ezhibltioD at the hall of th« Royal Horticnltaral 
Society on Tnetday latt, the 9ih lost., although not large, 
was tery attraotive t^ reaaon of iU great yariety. 

Orchid Oomiottbi. 

Preeent: Mr. J. O. Fowler (chairman), Meesra. Jamee 
O'Brien, de B. Crawshay, Normao C. Oookioo, Jamee 
Dooglaa, Fraocii W. Welleeley, Walter Cobh, Rtohard O. 
Thwaltea, W. H. White, F. W. Aehton, G. F. Moore, H. 
Ballantine, A. A. McBeanr, H. O. Morris, H. A. Tracy, 
H. J. Chapman, J. W. Odell, J. WIImd Potter. W. H. 
Yoong, W. Boxall, H. Little, D. Hani QoldMhmidt, Harry 
J. Yetteh, and W. A. BUney. 

F. Menteith OieilTie, Eiq., The Shrubbery, Oxford 
(gardener, Mr. W. Balinforth) exhibited an excellent 
gronp of Orehidi. L»lla ancepi and an annsnally flne 
plant of Lycaate BallisD, bearing twelre bloomt (onltnral 
commendation) were In the centre, while Gypripedinme 
and LiBllo*Gattleya GliarlecworthU were freely arranged on 
either tide. The (^ypripedinmi iacladed many good 
unee, e.^., C. Inelgne maonlatom nigrum, C. Swinbumel 



maoniflcam, C. i. wallaoel, C. niteot magoiflenm O. 8. 
Ball, C. oalloeam Sandene, ----- 
othert. SilTcr Flora medal, 
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loryadee, and 



Meoera. Sander and Bone, St. Alb^n* ibowed a gronp in 
which (^ypripedlnms In yariety, aeyeral beauUfnl Odonto- 
glomame, Yanda oBrnlea^and Lnlio-Cattleya noyiasima 
(L. ancepa X G. gaakelliana) were the chief featorea. 
Among the Cypripedlnma were * (Typrlpedinm The 
MarcbioneeB (leeanum hybrldX CSaorenm yar., C. inelgne 
Qaeen Helena, C. gowerlanom, C. Sk Alban. andO. Emu of 
Tankenrille (Me new Orchlda). Sllyer Flora medal. 

Korman T. (^ookaon, Biq., Oakwood, Wylam>on-Tyne 
(gardener, Mr. Chapman), exhibited a gronp of Calanthea 
and their hybrids. Some of the most distinct were C. x bur* 
f ovdtenais, rich deep rose ; C. X Harriaii, large pore white ; 
C. X Yietoria Reglna, aof t light pink ; G. X atro-mbena, 
dark roae red ; C. x PhoBbe, bright pink ; C. x YeltchiL 
pink ; C. X William Murray, creamy white aepala and 
petals, and rose red Up. 

Mr. J. Cypher, Cheltenham, ahowed a yery attractlye 
gronp of Orchlda that contained many choice Cypripedlnm 
hybrida and yarietlea. Some of the plants were aplendldly 
flowered, e.g.^ C. leeanum gigantenm and C. arthnrlanam. 
C. Mme. Jalea Hye, C. Nogi, C. Baryadea, and C. SalUeri 
were included among the Cypripedlnma. Ijrcaate craenta 
was repreeented by a well-flowered plant. Other Lycaatea, 
Odontogloaanma, Ada aarantiaca, and Maadeyalllaa made 
np the gronpi Sllyer Flora medal. 

C. J. Lncaa, Siq., Wamham Goorr, HAraham, exhibited 
a amall sronp of Orchlda, conalating of OJontogloeanma, 
Cypripedlnma, Calasthee, Dendrobinm Phalseaopaia, and 
Ooeidlam chelrophomm. Sllyer Bankaian medal. 

Seyeral hybrid Cypripedlnma were ahown by J. Gnmey 
Fowler, Baq., WoodUnda. South Woodford. 

M. Ch. Ynylateke, LoochriaU, Belgium, exhibited aeveral 
planta of hia remarkably flne apotted Odontogloaanma. 
Yarietlea of 0. ardeDtiaaimum, O. amabile, and O. 
looohriatienae were ahown. Silver Bankaian medal. 

MeMra. Hugh Low and Ck}., Bnah Hill Park, Bofleld, 
ahowed a amall but pretty group of Orchlda. The Cypri- 
pedluma were choice forma ; Maadeyallla toyarenaia and 
Dendrobinm heterocarpum were well flowered. Silyer 
Bankaian medal. 

Meaara. Stanley and Co., Southgate, N., exhibited a 
group of Orchlda in which wereCattleya Trianie, C. T. alba, 
Lnlia anoepa var. ScbrOdern, and OdontogloSknm looohria- 
tienae. Sllyer Bankalan medal. 

A plant of Cattleya Trianse WellealeysB, bearing aix 
beautiful white, lemon - throated flowera, Cyprip^lnm 
YlUe de Paria, and othera were ahown by F. Welleeley, 
Esq., Weaifleld, Woking. 

A botanical certlflcate waa awarded to Lnlla glauca, 
ahown by H. S. Ooodaon, Esq., West Hill, Putney (gar- 
dener, Mr. G. B. Day). Mr. Goodaon ahowed aeyeral other 
Orchlda, including a dainty Cypripedlnm, C. NIobe 
aaperbum Fairlawn yar. 

In the apeclal claaa for hybrid Calanthea, the flrat 
diploma waa awarded to (Talanthe Harriaii, ahown by 
Norman C. Ckwkaon, Esq., Oakwood. Wylam-on-Tyne. 
The aecond diploma waa glyen to Calanthe Yeitchll, 
ahown by Jeremiah Colman, Esq., QaXUm Park, Reigate. 

The flrat diploma for the best apeolea of Calanthe waa 
awarded to Calanthe yeatlta mbro-ooulata gtgantea, ahown 
by Xorman C. Gookaon, Eiq. 



New Obohids. 

Oupripedium AMtfiadu ma^na/lettm.— This la a remark- 
able and quite diatincs hybrid. Ii la the result of a cross 
between C. leeanum giganteum and C. M. de Gnrte. The 
flower la broader than It la long ; the docaal aepal Is aome 
ii Inchea wide and not so high ; the upper margin curyes 
oyer, and thua atlU f urtherTeeaena Its height. In colour 
and marking the doraal aepal la a good deal almllar to 
a leeanum. The petala are heayily marked with red- 
brown on a green ground ; the red-brown pouch la yery 
abort and broad. The flower la borne on a abort, atout 
atalk, and the leayea are thick and leathery. Shown by 
Major Holford. C.I E., Weatonbirt,Tetbury ((Srohid grower, 
Mr. H. G. Alexander). Fint-olaaa certlflcate. 

Oyprtpedium BMa Wsttjitid var.— Thia la a croae between 
C. yexlllarium and G phillpplnenee. It la an attractlye flower 
with a roundlah doraal aepal marked with dark purple, 
and ahaded with light purple, a white ground colour 
ahowlng through in plaoea^ The light purple petala are 
long and droopdng, and extend conalderably below the Up ; 
the Up ia greylah brown. Shown by F. Welleeley, Stq., 
Weatfleld, Woking (gardener, Mr. Hopktna). Award of 
merit. 

LaUo-Cattletfa HeUna WettJiUd varMty.— ThU richly- 
coloured flower haa for iU pareott CatUeya achlUeriana 
and Laolia clnnabarina. The aepala and petala are rich 
apricot coloured, and the purple lip, with yellow throat, 
adda to the dlattnot and brilUant colouring of the flower. 
Shown by F. WeUealey, Esq., Weatfleld, Woking. Award 
of merit. 

Catatetum tpUndem punetatiuimum, — Th9 hooded 
upper aepal and peuia are prettUy apotted with crimaon 
upon a white ground. The lower half of the flower la of 
Irregular ahape, and ia yellow, faintly apotted with crimaon. 
From Sir Treyor Lawrence, Bart, Barford, Djrking 
(Orchid grower, Mr. W. H. White). Award of merit. 

Cvpripediutn Bmrl of TanksrmiU,—k hybrid between 
C. Exttl and C. nltena Sander'a yariety. The dotaal aepal 
la wider than It la long, and marktd with large apota of 
dark purple upon a white ground. The petala are greeniah 
brown, broadening at the tlpe, and the pouch la rather 
lighter In colour. Shown by Meaara. Sander and Sons, Sk 
Albana. Award of merit. 

Bratto-Cattlty Fyrrhm.-^Aa award of merit wm glyen 
to thia plant, which we were unable to flod. Exhibited 
by Meaara. J. Yeltch and Sons, LImUed, Chelaea. 

Floral CtoxMirm. 

Preeent : Mr. Biarahall (chairman), Meeara. Charlea T. 
Druery, H. B. May, WUllam Cathberteon, (2eocge Klohol- 
aon, Jamee Walker, G. Reuthe, C. J. Salter, H. J. Jonea, 
E. Molyneux, J. F. McLeod, William Howe, R. W. 
Wallace, J. Jennlnga, C. Bllck, H. J. Cutbuab, G. (}ordon, 
Charlea Dixon, Charlea E Pearaon, Charlea S. Shea, E. H. 
Jenkins, W. J. Jamee, R. Hooper Pearaon, <}eorge Paul, 
J. Green, R. C. Notcutt, E. Mawley, Jamea Hudaon. J. W. 
Barr, and B. T. Cook. 

A yery beautiful fathering of Feme came from Mr. H. B. 
May, Edmonton, tae planta fllllng one large table, and 
Including anoh notable onea aa Ddryopteria Duyall, 
Aaplenlum elegaatulum, Aaplenium noblie, Polypodlua 
achneiderianum, and others. BUrer Flora medal. 

The cut flowers of the American Tree Camatlona from 
Mr. S. Mortimer, Famham, were a yery flne lot, reflecting 
the higheat calture. Many beautiful aorU were ahown. 
The flowera were exceUenU Sllyer Flora medal. 

Meaara. Barr and S >oa from Long Dlttoh brought Helle- 
borua Juyemia and Iria atyloaa. 

Meaara. (hmneU andSona, Swanley, ahowed their exoeUent 
strain of Primulas In good planta. 

Meeara. Ware and Co., Feltham, exhibited a tew hardy 
plaota In flower, aa Primula megaacselolia, Lithoapermnm 
roemarinlfolium, Adonia amurrnala, a few Lenten Roeee, 
and other flowera. Bronae Bankalan medal. 

Eight aplkea of (3yrtanthus lutetoena, all out from ons 

Elant, were exhibited by Mr. J. O'Brien, Harrow-on-the- 
[Ul. Moat of the aeapes had four flowera. A yery pretty 
winter-flowering auhjeot for the cool houae. 

Begonia Copper King (B. aoootrana x B. Pearoel) came 
with Cltma Japonicua fmotn elUpUoa from Meaara. 
Yeltch and Sona, Limited. 

A noble example of Sarraoenia purpurea, as grown out- 
aide in a fully expoeed aoutb poaltion, came from Sir 
Edmund Loder, Bart.. Horaham (gardener, Mr. W. A. 
CookX It waa nearly 2 feet through, with eome aoo pitchera. 
A aUyer Bankalan medal and a cultural commendation 
were awarded. 

Measra. Waterer and Sona. Bagahot, had exoeUent 
examplee of Cedrui atlantlca glauca, together with Yews, 
Junipers, and other plaste. 

Meaara. J. YeUch and Sona, Limited, Chelaea, had a lovely 
group of Culeua thyraoldena, the planU nearly 6 feet high, 
bearing three or more apikee of rich blue flowera. 
Jaooblnia cocclnea waa equally effectiye. Hamamelia 
arborea, with wayy golden-coloured petala, ia ever an 
Intereating aubject thua early In the year. The entire 
group, backed by Palma and margined with Fema, made a 
flne dlaplay. Silver Flora medaL 

Meaara. William Paul and Son, Waltham Croea, ataged 
a very handaome group of CamelUaa, in which the well- 
known white alba plena waa the chief Item. Of thia alone 
there were nearly a doaen handaome apecimena full of 
bloom. Marchloneaa of Exeter, deep roae-acarlet ; Reine 
dea Fleura, acarlet ; Mara, crimaon-acarlet ; Jupiter, alngle 
acarlet, with flne tufta of yellow anthera ; and Luly Hume'a 
Bluah were all ahown In good condition. SUver Flora 
medal. 

Meaara. Peed and Sona, Weat Norwood, again ahowed 
alplnea In pota and pane, together with a collection of 
aucculenta in small pota. Bronie Flora medal. 

A really aplendid table of Cyclamen peratcum vara, came 
from the Rev. H. Bnckston, Sutton Hall, Etwall, Derby 



(gardener, Mr. Shambrook). White-flowered Uiida pre- 
dominated, and the planU were very finely grown. SUver- 
gllt Flora medal 

Meeara. Hugh Low and Gi., Bnfleld, exhibited Tree 
Carnations very flnely. Low'a Salmon CycUmen waepre- 
eented In aa excellent batch, and the colour is superb. 
Several of the PepUto atrain of Cyclamen were also shown 
In good condition. Bronse Flora medal. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had hardy ahrube In poU» 
as Auoubaa, Garrya, Heaths, SUmmia, Ac ; also Daphne 
Indica rubra, whose perfume waa very marked. 

Lord Aldenham, Elatree (gardener, Mr. B. Beckett), 
ataged many good thlnga. auoh aa Euphorbia fulgena. Tree 
Camatlone In variety. Begonia GliHre de Lomlne, Mig- 



nonette, and aeveral batches of Cyclamen penlcum la 
colours. A few Streptocarpl at one end, together with 
Cypripedlnm inelgne. made up a good variety of winter- 
flowering aubjeota. SUver Bankalan medal. 

The Mlaaea Hopklna, M^re, Cheehire, eahlblted hand- 
aome clumpa of (airistmss Roses with Winter Aconites aad 

Mr. K. brost, Richmond, atoged a flne lot of Hippeas- 
trums, Ulaea. Aaalea moilla, Tullpa, and other thlnga In 
condlUon with the intimation that theee planta had mot 
been aubjected to the refrigerator treatmeak SUver-gflt 
Bankalan medal. 

A aet of three planta of Jasminum primulinum came 
from Mr. L«opnld de RotkaohUd, Gnnnecabnry " 



(gardener, Mr. Reynolds). The planta were more than 
5 feet high, moat freely branched, bearing beautiful aprava 
of yellow-coloured bloaeosM. It was noticeable that to 
many bloesoma there wss a decided tendenoy to doabUng. 
Silver Flora medaL 

Yelthelmla glauca aad MaasoaU puatulata, the Uttar 
with broad, Hsemaathua-Uke leavea and a central crown- 
like infloreecenoe, came from Mr. H. J. Elwea, Colaa- 
bourne, near Cheltenham. 

A aweet-aoented pink-flowered Camatlon, Ylacooataaa 
Cranley, came from Mr. T. H. Slade, The (Cardans, 
Poltlmnre, Exetar. 

Mr. F. JudaoB, Hull, ahowed flowera of Ouyeanthemvaa 
Mrs. C. Jenniaga, a red*flowered variety. 

Faun AHD YlQgTABLB (V>MMimB. 

Present : Mr. Joseph Cheal (chalrmanX Meesra. T. W. 
Batea, S. Mortimer, Alex. Bean, J. Mcladoe, George Keif, 
H. Markham, Edwfn Beckett, John Lyne. F. Q. Lane, J. 
WUlard, H. Parr, Charles Foster, Owen Thonaaa. aad W. 
Poupart. 

Mesare. George Bnnyard and Co., Maidatoae, exhlbttad 
a large ooUeotlon of Apolae and a few diahee of Pean. 
The Applea were aplendid frulta, flnely ooloored, aa Mr. 
Bnnyard'a Kentlah-grown Applea always are. Sach eocta 
aa Waahlngton, Mra. Phllllmore. Winter Qoarreadea, 
ReloetU Superfln. Gaacovne'a Soartet Seedling, Kaney 
Jaekaon, (^Ivllle Rouge Precox e, and othera were most 
beautifully oolenrnd. Among the Pears were large frttita 
of OatUlac aad Uvedale'a St. GersaaiB, one fruit of the 
latter being enormous. Ramillea, a moat attrsetive fralt^ 
and Yerulam were well ahown too. HoogMenaorial Medal. 

Mr. W. A. Cook, gardener to Sir B. G. Loder, Bari., 
Leonardalee, Horaham, ahowed a amall ooUectlon of Applea 
and Peara. There were aome exoeUent fTuita assong tke 
latter ; for Inatanoe, Beun^ de Na^iaa (a rouadtah, Uiia 
greea fruitX Olivier dee Serree, Dacheaae de ~ 
Dnohi - - - 



keeae de Bordeaux, Joaephlae v 
aad othera. SUver Bankalan medal. 

Meaara. Croea aad Soa, Wtabcoh. exhibited three i 
Applee— Feckover, Jaoaea Kirk, aad Mrs. Kirk—bat i 
obtalaed an award. 

Mr. J. C. Tallaek. Shipley HaU Gardena, Derby ; < 
Purejoy, R.N., Shalatoae Maaor, Baoklagham ; i 
F. Braby, Baahey Lodge, Teddiagtoa, ahowed 
Applea. but ao awarda were made to them. 

Mr. B. Beckett, gardeaer to Lord Aldeaham, 
Herte, ahowed two diahes of exoeUent Mw 

A ailver Baakslaa medal was awarded to a collection of 
AUcaate Qrapee showa by Mr. J. Armslroag, gardener to 
W. Shnter. Esq., 22. BelsUa Grove, Hamnstsad. 

Msasrs. George Massey aad Soas, Spaidlag, exhibited a 
coUectloa of Potatoee la saaay well-kaowa sorts. 

A flrat-claas oertifloaU wee awarded to Citrus Japoolew, 
showa by Meaara. James Yeltch aad Bona, Ltd., '^ ' 




OARDBNINO APPOINTMBHTGk 

Mr. Norxah Gill, from the Memorial Gardeaa, Gawa- 
pore, haa aucoeeded Mr. H. J. Davlee aa auparlateeideat, 
Goverameot Gardeaa, Allahabad. 

Mr E. Lonq, auperinteadent of (}overnmeat Gardeaa, 
Fyiabad, la Oodh, ha« beea traaaferred to Simla, la 
charge of Goverameat Houae Gardeaa. 

Mr. E. Hblps, late head gardener to E. H. Atchley, Eaq., 
Rodwell Hall, Trowbridge, haa beeo appointed head 
gardeaer to Sir Arthur Herbert, ColebrookPark, Aberga- 
venny, Monmouth. 

Mr. Alprid Harrisoh, late head gardener to Sir J. 
Shelley, BarL, for three yeara aad four mootha at Field 
Place, Horaham, haa been appoiated gardener to Sir K 
Hnttoo at the aame addreaa. 

Mr. H. Prihtick. for the paat two and a half yean 
general foreman at Grcgynog, Newtowa, Mootgomeryahire, 
haa beea appointed gardener to W. Ghvdoa (Taaaiag, Eeq., 
Hartpunr Houae, Glouceeter. 

Mr. F. Tat lor, for the paat three yeara foreaaaa at 
Ruthia Gaatle, North Walea. haa beea appoiated head 
gardener to R. W. WlUlama Wyan, Eiq., of Ooed-y-Maea, 
Welahpool, aad eatered on hla dutiea oa the 10th laat. 
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MOUNTAIN HAREBELLS. 

WERE there no alpine flowers 
but these, the hills and high 
rocks would yet be adorned 
withgreatloYelinessof colour 
and airy grace of form. The 
woods, meadows, copses, and high treeless 
pastures of northern lands are everywhere 
gay with the Blue Bells of the larger species. 
Long after the blossoms of these are waving 
among the long early summer grass, the 
higher alpine kinds rest under the snow, 
impatient to unfold every tiny shoot that 
forms their tufted carpet, having the small 
dark bells folded up in its heart Then when 
the snow dissolves from the worn stem and 
long-buried verdure, every shoot quickly 
unfolds its treasure, and every tuft bears a 
thousand bells or stars. The earth, sad in 
its dull pallor, will soon be robed with 
blue— near us, around our feet every- 
where, yet pure, and soft, and perfect as the 
hue of the deep sky overhead. And not 
only on sweet wide alpine pastures, or in 
sunny hill copses, or sheltered hedgerows, or 
high snow-clad ranges, or lowland well- 
watered meadows is their soft beauty seen— 
in all these there is abundant plant-food and 
water— but it is the office of the mountain 
Harebells, also, to embellish the arid sun- 
burnt slopes of wasted earthless rock that 
sometimes form such vast walls about the 
southern feet of the great mountain ranges. 
Here, from crevices in the hard rock, from 
which the roots cannot be extricated, small 
Harebells spread forth graceful mantles of 
green, which in spring become as gaily 
jewelled with flowers as the kinds that live 
richly on the deep moraine gravel or soft 
mountain meadow-loam. The smaller Hare- 
bells creep down to the hot shores of the 
Mediterranean to stain with blue the hard 
rocks washed by its wave ; and not content 
with the precipice, alpine lawn, or other 
natural surface, these hardy children of the 
rocks invade the domain of man. 

In the pleasant gardens of Western Europe, 
nothing is easier to enjoy the loveliness of 
these flowers, and by the exercise of a little 
judgment they may be made to look almost 
as charming as in their wild state. The 
taller and medium-sized kinds are happy and 
long lived in our garden borders, where, 
however staked and stiff, they are not very 



attractive when the full glory of bloom is 
past. A good many of these kinds may be 
naturalised in half-wild spots in woods and 
pleasure-grounds, and by shaded grass walks ; 
in such positions the effect is very beautiful 
when the pyramidal fountains of the blue 
Harebells appear above the long grass and 
other herbs in such positions. We shall long 
remember the surpassing loveliness of a large 
tuft of Rampion, accidently naturalised 
among wild Ferns and Briars, beside a grass 
walk, and which, wholly uncared for, of 
course, annually sent up showers of the 
loveliest Blue Bells, and formed by itself a 
little picture equal to anything elaborated 
with care and expense in gardens. The 
smaller kinds may also be frequently 
naturalised with ease. Old walls are 
welcome dwelling-places for the species that 
abound on dry rocks in a wild state ; where- 
ever underlying rock crops up naturally a 
number of beautiful species may be 
naturalised. 

Our common English Harebell, and other 
nearly allied kinds, thrive and flower freely, 
though in a very dwarf state, among grass 
that is frequently mown. In the rock garden 
all the mountain Harebells are easy of 
culture, and such few of them as may perish 
on the level ground in heavy soils endure 
long in dry crevices of rock ; some of them 
like C. fragilis and 0. garganica have, 
vvhen planted on dry vertical faces of 
rock, a habit of growing equally in all 
directions, pressing their star-laden shoots 
firmly against the inequalities of the rocks, 
and frequently flowering and extending 
themselves thus for months, the shoots 
(which do not cling or creep) never showing 
a tendency to fall wearied from the rocks. 
Erect flowering kinds, whose shoots do not 
spread freely in this manner, like the beauti- 
ful 0. Pulla and C. Raineri, are best on the 
more level spots or on ledges of loamy soil, 
where they may spread into wide cushions 
A number of interesting dwarf kinds, like 
the Carpathian Harebell and its varieties, 
and 0. turbioata, thrive in ordinary soil in 
border?, forming pretty edgings, or looking 
better still in tufts on the margins or borders 
of hardy flowers. The Harebells are flowers 
for the large as well as the small garden, and 
should be amongst the first plants chosen for 
the rock garden. They form a group of great 
interest 



RECENT PLANT PORTRAITS. 

Tms woood part of the Revti4 HorticoU for 
Daoember figures 

Bthmannia angtilata, — Native of China. A 
large • flowered and f ree • bloomlDg greeohooae 
herbaoeooe plant, which was aent to Messrs. 
Veitoh bv their ooUeotor, Mr. Wilson* and has 
been exhibited by them in qoaotitv for the last 
two vears at most of the prinoipu hortioaltoral 
exhibitions in London. 

The part of the Botanical Magazine for Jurnary 
figures 

Asparagw iSfiTreiH^.— Native of NataL This 
is the second illustration of this greenhouse 
trailer, now given to show the plant covered with 
its ornamental crimnnn fruit or berries. The 
former portrait, No. 7728 in the 126tih volnme of 
this work, under the synonym of A ternifolius, 
shows the plant in full flower. 

Cynorchis compocto.— Native of NataL This 
is a pretty Uttle terrestrial Orchid of low stature, 
which is nearly allied to Habenaria, and bears 
freely small bunohes of small pure white flowers. 
Oxalia adenophyUa. — Native of Chili. This is 
a meet beautiful Oxalis, with large, rosy blush 
flowers, with a deep rose-coloured centre, which 
are usually produced in threes on short flower- 
stems. This species is doselv allied to ennea- 
ph^Ua, and was discovered by Mr. H. J. Eiwes, 
F.R S , who sent it to Kew. 

Colchicttm crocifhrum. — Native of Turkestan. 
This is a pretty little species, with pure white 
flowers, with a deep purple midrib on the under 
petol. 

WiUmaekia ^tn^ru^oto.— Native of the West 
Indies. This is a Bromeliad, with branching 
spikes of small flowers of little or no beauty. 

The December number of Flora and Sylva — 
which I regret to see is the last monthly itsue of 
this most beautiful publication, which will hence- 
forth only appear as a yearly volume— contains 
portraits of two of the new Lilies sent to Messrs. 
Veitch from China by their collector, Mr. Wilson, 
and the two beautiful dwarf bulbous Irii>es from 
Bokhara and Turkestan collected by Mr. Sintenis 
for Miss Willmott and Van Tubergen of Haarlem, 
and named by Professor Foster L warleyensis and 
I. bncharica. They are perfectly hardy, and 
should be in every good garden. 

The first part of the Revue Horticole for January 
figures, under the new name of Pieonia Delavayi, 
the yellow-flowered form of the Chinese Tree 
Peony sent out by Messrs. Lemoine of Nancy 
some five years ago under the name of P. lutea ; 
also on the same plate a supposed improved form 
named superba. Both this and the orainary form 
bloomed with me simultaneously this summer, 
and only differed from one another in the foliage, 
that of P. D. superba being much more deeply 
cut and more ornamental than that of the type, 
but the flowers, instead of being much larger in 
size, were identical in every respect, and did not 
deserve the name of superba. 

The January number of the Revue de VhortictU- 
ture Beige gives a double plate of the eight new 
shades of colour of Nicotiana Sanderce, now being 
distributed to the horticultural world for the 
first time. It will be interesting to see how the 
flowers of these hybrids compare with those of 
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a new oroM effected by Messrs. Cayeax and 
Leolero of Paris between N. Sanderse and one of 
its parents, N. affinis, which has already received 
an award of merit from the Sooi^t^ Nationale 
d'Horticnltare de France. 

W. E. GlTHBLSTON. 



COLOURED PLATE. 



VUkTM ISOl. 

NEW TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 



M 



["ANY new and beautiful tuberous- 
rooted Begonias have been 
introduced during the last few 
years, some of them almost as 
perfect in contour and as deli- 
cate in colouring as a Camellia. 
The hybridist has so fashioned this flower 
that the tuberous Begonia is nOw one of the 
most valuable we have for the garden in 
summer. From July until October the 
handsome flowers, of various forms and 
innumerable shades of colour, are produced 
abundantly ; it is, in fact, only when cut 
down by frost that the tuberous Begonia 
loses its beauty. The varieties shovm in the 
accompanying coloured plate are Mrs. Moger 
(salmon), Countess of Warwick (vellow and 
orange), and the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain 
(crimson). They were sent to us by the 
raisers, Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 
Twerton Hill Kursery, Bath, who grow this 
flower to perfection. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 



FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

January 23.~Ro^a] Horfeioaltaral Society's 
Exhibition and Meeting. 
Jarna^ 24.— Oroy£n Gardeners' Society's 
Dinner. 



Febmanr 13. — Royal Horticnltnral Society, 
Annual M!eeting 3 p.oi., Meeting of Committees 
12 noon; Hortionltnral Club, Annual Meeting 
5 p.m.| Annual Dinner 6 p.m., Hotel Windsor. 

Lewes Chi>ysanthemum Society. 

The annual exhibition of this society will be held 
on November 14 and 15 next — £ H. Hallstt, 
Hon. Secretary, 62, Leicester Road, Lewea. 

A summep show In Bdlnbupfirh.— 

Much pleasare is expressed in Scottish gardening 
oirdes at the announcement in the report of the 
council of the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society that a summer show is to be held in the 
course of the month of July, and that the event 
will occur in conjunction with the National Rose 
Society's show. The summer shows of the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society were for years 
a recognised feature of the horticultural year in 
the North, and their cessation in 1889 was much 
.regretted by many, although it was admitted 
that the council could adopt no other course. 
Since that time great improvements have been 
effected in several directions, and summer 
flowers have steadily gained in popularity. The 
council of the Roval Caledonian Horticultural 
Society have thus decided to hold this show, with 
every right to anticipate the support of horti- 
culturists in Scotland and elsewhere, and, if the 
general public will also do their part, there is no 
reason why it should not be an unqualified 
success. The support of the National Rose 
Society is in itself of the highest importance. 
That society has justly earned for itself a good 
reputation, and its association with the National 
Horticultural Society of Scotland at this time 
will be an assurance to the public that nothing 



will be left undone to secure the finest Roses 
possible at the season. The show will be certain 
to be valuable as introducing to many Scottish 
srowers the finest Sweet Peas, shown at their 
best, and at a time when they are of higher 
quality than can usually be exhibited at the 
autumn shows in September. The date is rather 
too near the provincial show of the National 
Sweet Pea Society at Ulverston on July 18, but 
the enthusiasm of the grower of Sweet Peas is 
quite equal to exhibiting at both the Edinburgh 
and Ulverston shows. 

A famous wall flrapden,— It may be 

noted in connexion with your reference to wall 
eardening that the most interesting wall sarden 
IS (or I am afraid I must say was) the self-sown 
one on the walls of the Coliseum at Rome. At 
one time there were there 420 species of flora, in 
which 66 orders and 250 genera were represented. 
There was a large and varied collection of *both 
GraminesB and ComposittB, with plants rendered 
interestinff in their connexion, such as the 
Rhamnus Spinea Christi, ko. Fig trees, the Ulmus 
campestris, &o., were no doubt unwelcome guests, 
but the stones of the Coliseum, which are not 
exactly pebbles, might safely have continued to 
offer hospitality to most of the others.— GxoBOS 
Cadbll, r?0, Murrayfield Drive, Edinburgh, 

FPU it tree plantinir in Fifeshipe. 

— In continuation of the series of demonstra- 
tions organised by the Technical Education 
Committee of the Fifeshire County Council, a 
demonstration of the planting of fruit trees was 
given on January 8, in the gardens of Mrs. 
Ramsay, Hope Park, Cupar. The demonstrator 
was Mr. George P. Berry, the lecturer on horti- 
culture to the Edinburgh and East of Scotland 
Technical College; there was a large attend- 
ance of gardeners and others interested in the 
subject. Mr. Berry not only showed by actual 
practiee the proper way to plant, but explained 
the reasons for planting so as to secure surface 
rooting. In the medium loam of the gardens at 
Hope Park he planted 4 inches deep, and each 
part of the planting prooeas was shown and 
explained in a thorough manner. 

RainfaU in 1906.— At Freeland Lodge 
Gardens, Woodstock 



So. uifdmvt Oreat^tt 
MMth, <m t^ieh depth 

rain/eU. intUMurt, 
Inches. 
Jamury.. 8 0-28 

February 12 0-06 

March ... 20 0*37 

April .... 17 08S 

May 8 .. 0-96 

Jane .... 16 0-64 

July 6 104 

Angnit .. 18 1-26 

September 8 0-28 

October .. 7 0*88 

Kovomber 12 0*70 

Deosmber U 28 

Total .. 187 



D9U. 



Total 

per month, 

Inehst, 

6 087 

24 OM 

14 8 06 

10 . . ivr 

81 118 

80 4 22 

1 1-20 

29 4-62 

29 100 

80 0-96 

11 8 06 
29 1-88 



Total .. 28-98 



Total rainfall for 1904, 26*37 inches.— Wm. J. 
Short. 

Roses in WinteP.— The Rer. Darid R. 
Williamson writes to us as follows from Kirk- 
maiden Manse, N.B. : *' It may interest many of 
^our readers to learn that yesterday (the 9ih 
inst.) I found several very fine flowers, nearly 
full-blown, on that beautiful climbing Rose 
Bouquet d'Or, generally regarded by roearians as 
a greatly-improved form of Gloire de Dijon, 
which it certainly surpassee. The plants on 
which these flowers appeared have been growing 
steadily for many years on a sheltered but some- 
what shady south wall, at a considerable eleva- 
tion. In a similar situation the French Noisette, 
Aim^e Vibert, about a week ago suddenly 
revealed a grand cluster of pure white flowers, at 
a height of 15 feet. As another illustration of 
the unique mildness of the season (which has 
caused the double- flowering Cherry to burst 
prematurely into leaf) I may state that in my own 
garden Scilla sibirica and the lilac Primrose are 
already in bloom. The assertion of Montgomery, 



that ' The Rose is but a Summer's reign,' is no 
lonser true. But winter of late has been stoad- 
fastly vindicating the truth of his other lyrical 
affirmation : * The Daisy never dies.' " 

LasspatPOBmia indioa.— l saw to 

Tbb Gabdbn a few weeks ago a ootioe of 
Ligerstrodmia indica. From my ezperienoe of 
the plant I believe it would prove hardv in our 
Western Counties and Southern Irebnd. When 
coming to my present house, over twenty-five 
years ago, I found a large oonservaUMj in bad 
condition, and needing especially new beating 
apparatus. It had, of course, been stripped <2 
its plants bv our predecessors, with the exoeptioo 
of some half-dozen planted out which they did 
not consider worth moving. Amongst these was 
a good -sized bush of LagerstroBmia. For three 
years the conservatory remained unheated, with 
a good deal of broken glass admitting wind and 
frost during the exceptionally severe winters of 
the early eighties. Then we decided to repair 
and use the conservatory, and ever sinoe the 
Ligerstroemia has been "a thing of beanty,** 
now over 20 feet high. I may mention that a 
climbing Heliotrope succumbed the first winter in 
the abandoned greenhouse, so the Lageratroemia 
is more hardy. Your many correspondents have 
been lamenting over the failure of Cosmoa to 
flower last summer. I think it must have some- 
thing to do with the seed not having ripened 
properly the previous summer, as we have alwaya 
been most successful with it till laat summer, 
when although the plants grew strong and 
leafy they failed to produce a single flower.— 

SUSSBX. 

Silvsp-bapked Bipohes. — Of the 

various graceful species of Belula in cultivation 
none is more conspicuous in early winter than 
B populifolia, which is also termed Uie Grej 
Biron, though that title fails to convey an 
adequate idea of its beauty. A handsome well- 
grown tree, between 30 feet and 40 feet high, in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, displays the eharaoten 
of the species admirably, and under a brijght eon 
the bark of stem and branches has a pliatssiing 
silvery whiteness which compela attention. The 
general habit of the tree is light and elegant, the 
tips of the slender branchlets, drooping alightly 
as in forms of B. alba, but it grows fieely 
in the shallow soil of Kew. In striking < 
is B. lutea, the yellow Birch, which has a | 
dark polished metallic-like bark, and B. pa|^- 
is also notable near the first-named, with 




grey or whitish bark, and poasees i ng an npr^t 
compact habit that is moat distinctive, fte 
beauties of the common Birohes, as well aa their 
variationa, are charmingly shown on Wimbledon 
Common, near the road from Putney to Wimble- 
don, and there are few places around London 
where such picturesque specimens can be seen. — 

R. L.a 

Apple Court of Wiok,^ Chiefly 
because the fruits are small, this Apple has been 
ezoluded from many recent selections of doaaert 
varieties. Garden space is limited, there ia a 
demand for novelties, and the coUectiona grown 
have to be fashioned acoordingly. Many prei isr 
a dessert Apple of moderate size. Court of Wiek 
possesses several characteristics to recommend it, 
for when well ripened the fruit is of rich flavour 
with a juicy orispness of flesh, and is in uae long 
after Cox's Orange Pippin is paat its beat. The 
tree is of moderate growth, thriving in varioos 
soils and situations, and is a fair cropper except 
in the most exposed positions. I have grown it 
in both heavy and light soils with saUsfastory 
results, and it must be included in that ueefid 
though limited class of disease-resisting varieties. 
There is reason to believe it is an old variety, 
and the late Dr. Robert Hogg determined it to 
be identical with seven or eight Apples grown 
under other names, but he never succeeded in 
discovering its exact histonr, though it was 
supposed to have been raised from Golden Pi^iin 
at Court of Wick in Somersetshire. — R. L. 
Cabtls. 
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Belftuit Chpysanthemum Show 

will h% held od Tuesday and Wednetdav, 
November 6 and 7.~J. MaoBeidb, 1, Adelaide 
Street, Belfast. 

Webstep^s Fopesteps* Diary is a 

most naefnl publioation. Besides the pages for 
memoranda characteristio of every diary, tnere is 
other information that is cfi oonsiderable valae to 
the forester and gardener. There are notes npon 
afforesting waste lands, cost of forming planta- 
tions, work in woods and forests for eaim month 
of the year, rales for thinning, rules for tree 
planting, &c. It is a book that every forester, 
estate agent, or anyone having oharge of woods 
or forests would find most useful. It may be 
had for half-a-orown from William Rider and 
Son, Limited, 164, Aldersgate Street, E C. 

•<My Gapden Dlapy fop 1906" is 

the title of a dainty booklet issued by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Readinff ; it should be read by 
all those who believe that '*doinff things in 
good time is the main seoret of suoces»fuI 
gardening." *'My Garden Diary" gives par- 
ticulars of all important work that should be 
done as eaoh month oomes round, and may be 
consulted with advantase throughout the year. 
In addition to the useful monUily reminders, 
*'My Garden Diary" contains other valuable 
miscellaneous information, such as lists of bedding 
annuals, climbing annuals, winter - flowering 
plants, &C. 

The Hoptleultupal Dipeotopy.— 

The issue for 1906 of this most useful publication 
has just been published. This is the fortv-seventh 
year of its appearance. It contains the name» 
and addresses of gardeners in all counties of the 
British Isles. The names of their employers are 
givenj the nearest post town, the nearest railway 
station, and other information that is of value to 
all horticulturists. The contents are so arranged 
as to enable one to find the object of one's search 
with ease. Besides being a directory, this book 
contains a good deal of other miscellaneous 
information useful to all who have a garden. It 
may be obtained from the office of Uie Journal 
of ffortiadture, 12« Mitre Ck>urt Chambers, Fleet 
Street, E.G., price Is. 

National Sweot Pea Society.— The 

sixth exhibition ot this society will be held od 
Thursday, July 5ih, in the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster. The first 
provincial exhibition will be held at Ulverston 
on Friday, July 20ih, in connection with the 
Ulverston Rose Show. In the report for 1005 
the committee state that they have *' never been 
able to chronicle such grand progress as has 
characterised the movement of the society during 
the now closing year. No less than 150 new 
subscribers have joined the society since the 
report for 1904 was presented. The committee 
ascribe this gratifyng augmentation of the 
membership to two things : (1) the publication of 
the < Sweet Pea Annual,^ and (2) to the loyalty 
of the members. The success of the ' Sweet Pea 
Annual' was immediate. It has proved the best 
advertisement that the society ever had. For 
the first time in its historv the society joined with 
the Royal Horticultural Society, in whose hall 
the exhibition was held. The tiered staging;, 
which was first tried and proved successful m 
1904, was extended, and met with the highest 
appreciation from exhibitors and public slike. 
One thing onlv marred the success of the show. 
This was the lailure of the Audit Class, in which 
the Sutton Cap, the Society's Gold Medal, and 
money prises were offMrecL Several of the 
exhibitors failed to appreciate the importance 
of correct counting, and the judges were most 
reluctantly compelled to di»qnalify the majority 
of the competitors and withhold the Sutton Cup, 
Gold Medal, and First Prise. Steps will be 
taken to prevent such a eonireimnpe in future. 
The society has largely increased iu membership, 
bot expenses have increased toa'\ However, the 
oommittee are able to show a cash balance of 



£22 2«. lOd. Full particulars may be had from 
Mr. H. J. Wright, 92, Dault Road, Wandsworth, 
S.W. 

Slnffle-floweped eaply Chpysan- 
themum DOPa Qodfpey.— This is one of 

the most recent additions to the early-flowered 
single Chrysanthemums. It will be welcomed for 
several reasons ; first of all, its pleasing blossomp 
of a canary vellow colour possess a charm that 
other early-flowered Chrysanthemums do not, 
the blooms in this instance being fuUv 3 inches 
in diameter, and borne quite freely in elegant 
sprays. The illustration accompanying this note 
will give a good idea of the character of both 
plant and flowers, the profuseness of the 
display being well shown. It is a matter for 
regret that there are so few really good early - 
flowered single sorts at present catiSogned, but 
the time is not far distant when a number of 
reliable ones will be forthcoming. With such 
varieties as the plant under notice there is not the 
slightest doubt that much will be accomplished 
by English raisers of new Chrysanthemums. This 
variety and others, such as the rich crimson- 




0HBT8ANTUSMUM DOBA OODFBBT. 

coloured sort sent out two years since by Mr. 
H. J. Jones and named Mrs. Charles H. Curtis, 
will be regarded as the forerunners of the type. 
This last-mentioned variety contrasts splendidly 
with the canary yellow flowers of Dora Godfrey, 
and as they both come into flower at about the 
same time (early October) the two varieties 
should be extensively planted for outdoor displays 
in the early autumn. Plants of the variety under 
notice are of bushy growth, as the picture aptly 
portrays, and as they partake of a healthy and 
vigorous constitution they are well suited for 
border culture. Their height is about 3 feet. 
To Mr. W. J. Godfrey of Ezmouth, Davon, 
belongs the credit of having raised and introduced 
this iM# sort.— D. B. Craitk. 

Webb and Sons* Pplmulas.— I hope 

you will give me space in your valuable P^pcr to 
say how well Meesrs. Webb and Sons' Pnmulas 
have done with me. Their stellata varieties are 
splendid ; the flowers are luge and showy, and 
are bume on long stems rising well above the 
foliage. These plants are most useful for house 
decoration. Webb's Exquisite Primula is v<*ry 
good, with its Ur^e aud bdaaj^iCally-friuged 



flowers of various colours and perfect form. The 
plants are robust, and their large trusses of 
bloom are produced quite clear of the foliage. I 
lihould also like to say how fine Webb's Brilliant 
Single Petunias were with me last year. This 
IS an excellent strain, and remarkable for the large 
size oi the blooms and their great variety of 
colour ; the plants make a grand show eitht*r in 
beds outdoors or in theconservatorv. — H. Watts 
(gardener to H R. Franlin, E^q.), TarrUan 
MamoTs near Oxford, 

••PlOPa and Sylva,"— The Dacember 
number of this beautiful magsz'me is, we regret 
to learn, the last of the monthly issues. In the 
future Flora and Sylva will appear as a yearly 
volume only. 

Pplnoes Stpeet Qapdens, Edin* 

bUPfirb*—^ proposal has been made that the 
pavement of Princes Street, Edinburgh, on the 
side next the West Gardens, should be broadened 
to the extent at present occupied by the Ivy- 
covered slope, and that a wall should take the 
place of the slope. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the effect upon the gardens, and the 
scheme will hardly be proceeds with without 
full consideration. The corporation possesses 
a safe guide in the person of Mr. J. W. M'Hattie, 
the superintendent of parks, who may be trusted 
to give sound advice in the matter. 

Potatoes not deoaylnff.— In reply to 

« G. H.," I must acknowledge that, not being a 
large grower of Potatoes, I have h<ui no expe- 
rience of Scottish-grown *<seed." Has he over- 
looked the excellent letter of <* A. D " in Thb 
Gardin of November 25 last ? If so, he csnnot do 
better than turn up that issue and read ** A. D.'s " 
experience. I have resolved to act upon the 
method mentioned by him of using unripe tubers 
for planting. My plan hitherto has been the very 
opposite, viz., to allow a few to remain in the 
ground long enough for the haulms to die quite 
•iown before lifting to store for ** seed " another 
season. — W. B , Sowtham, Lincoln, 
New Roses in Austpalla —Talking 

of novelties in Rjees, >ou can iieldum know how 
one is going to turn out till it has been trif d two 
or three years. Amongst those introduced three 
years ago, L«Hy Roberts, Souvenir de Pierre 
Netting, Frau Kirl Druschki, Duchess of Port- 
land, Perle von Godesberg, and Mme. Ver morel 
have, in my opinion, prov«9d themselves as dis- 
lincUy first-class and much above the ordinary. 
Lidy Roberts is one of those ** pearls" amongst 
Roses that come consistently of a most perfect 
Mhape ; a divided centre is a thing unknpwn to it, 
and the colour, when half or three-quarters 0|»n, 
IS something ezqaisite. Frau Ran D^tt^chki is 
also a beauty, and undpubusdiy the daintiest 
white Rjse we hava With regard to Souvenir 
de Pierre Netting, I am not so enthusiastic, and 
I am of opinion that it is not going to do here as 
well as catalogues and importM descriptions have 
led us to expect. I have seen many good blooms 
of it, but all the same, I don't think it is going 
to be a Maman Cochet, or a Kdeerin Augusta 
Victoria either. Perle von Gh>desberg is not 
distinct enough, and is too much like ics parent, 
K«iserin Augusta Victoria.— ilti«^ra/Kin Garden 
and FieM% 

Bplffhton and Sussex Hoptleul- 

tUPai e^OCiety.— In submitung the balance 
sheet for the p*st year, the committee have 
pleasure in reporting a profit on the year's 
working of £50 16i. 31 Considering the loss 
sustained last year, this is especially gratifjiiog, 
and they desire to thank the president, vice- 
presidents, subscribers, hon. members, and 
ordinary members for their kind support, with- 
out whicn it would be impossible to produce 
three fine exhibitions, and to carry on the 
monthly meeting<i which have proved so beneficial 
to the younger members. The three flower shows 
have been up to the usual high quality, and the 
attendance about normal — Wiluam Baix3HIV, 
TVecwttrer; Geobok Miles. Chairmaiu 
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THE PERSIAN CYCLAMEN. 

THERE is no plant of moderate use that, 
when well managed, contribntee ao 
muoh to a flom diaplay throagh 
winter and early ipring at the Cycla- 
men. It oomee trae from seed in 
several shades of colour, varying from 
purest white to crimson. The best time for 
sowing seeds is November, or not later than the 
first week in January. The best soil for this 
purpose is a good loam, with one part leaf-monld 
and sufficient silver sand tOL ensure free drainage. 
Press this mixture firmly into pots or seed-pans, 
dibble seed about 1 inch apart and j inch 
deep, then give a good watering with a fine rose. 
After the pots or pans have drained, a good plan 
is to cover the surface with a thin layer of cocoa- 
nut fibre or some dean moss, as this checks rapid 
evaporation and keeps the surface free from moss. 
Place the pou or pans in a temperature of about 
fiO^ Fahr., and care should be taken to remove 
fibre or moss as soon as the seed begins to germi- 
nate, which it does in about a month or six 
weeks. Seeds not only germinate slowly, but 
also the seedlings develop most irregularly, a 
plant sometimes coming up long after others have 
made a start. 

< PoTTiNO. —When some of the seedlings are large 
enough for removal transfer them to 2|-inch pots, 
taking great care to keep the smaU corm half 
above the soil, then place on a shelf as near tibe 
glass as possible to prevent the planU from 
getting drawn, in a temperature of about 

IVhen the plants have made four or more 
leaves they sheuld be ready for a larger size pot. 
Do not give them too big a pot, the middle sise 
(3-inch) would be quite large enough, as Cyclamen 
do not like to be overpotted. By the end of May 
they should be plaoed in cold frames. If the 
frames are too deep a good plan is to fill up with 
ashes to within 16 inches oithe glass, this helps 
to keep a free drainage under the plants. Care 
should then be taken with watering, shading, and 
ventilation. Encourage as much growth as 
possible, and never allow the plants to become 
dry at the rooU or they will soon lose their 
fouage. «0n very hot days a good plan is to give 
them a spray over about midday, and then again 
in the afternoon when dosing the frames. This 
hdns to encourage growth, and checks red spider 
and thijps. Towards the middle of July the 
plants will be ready for their final potting into 
4^-inch or 6-inch pots. The soil for this potting 
should consist of a good filnnous loam broken up 
into small pieces, leaf-mould, wood ashes, sharp 
sand, and a little bone-meal Some gardeners 
like to add decayed cow manure to the soil. This 
I would advise not to be done, for whenever I 
have used it I have always been troubled with 
■Maggots, which feed on the young rooU, and the 
plants will gradually dwindle away and dia 

QiNBKAL Tbbatmsnt.— After this potting put 
them back into cold frames, wide apart, so that 
the plants can set a free circulation of air. 
Keep them well shaded on very hot days and do 
not give quite so much air for a time until the 
p^ts have recovered from the disturbance. 
They will now develop foliage fast. Keep a 
careful watch for thrips and red spider, or the 
leaves will be soon disfigured. Fumigation with 
XL All will destroy all ihrips, and a moist atmo- 
sphere will check red spider. Should flowers 
appear, remove them by taking hold of the stem 
and ffiving it a sharp pull ; never cut them o£^ 
for the remaining portion will die down and often 
cause the corm to decay. Towards the end of 
September the planu may be removed to the 
place where they are intended to flower. An 
ordinary greenhouse temperature will suit them. 
H the pots are filled with rooU give some liquid 
manure water once a week, and this will help 
them to throw up their flowers. Seedling 



Pyolamen grown under this treatment I have 
had in bloom from the first week in November 
until the end of ApriL 

Tsn SiooND Ybak.— Cyclamen may be grown 
a second year by drying them off moderately and 
resting for a time. A cool frame may be used for 
this purpose. Remove the lights on fine days, 
and only protect from heavv rains. After the 
plants have rested until the middle of June 
they should be shaken out of their pots and 
repotted into smaller ones and placed on a gentle 
hot-bed so as to encourage root action. After 
the corms have started into growth repot them 
into 6-inoh pots. Use the same compost as 
advlMd for the final potting of seedlings, and give 
them the same treatment. It is not Mlvisable to 
save plants after this age, as seeds sown each year 
will keep up a stock, and young plants are muoh 
to be preferred. Cvdamen when well grown are 
among the most useful winter-fiowering plants we 
have. They can be used for several purposes. As 
pot plants they keep well in rooms, and are useful 
for table decoration if cased with Maidenhair 
Fern or any other foliage. When out the blooms 
will pack and travel well, and afterwards freshen 
up in water. W. Dtson. 

Firland» OanUns, 8ulhamfUad» 

STOPPING AND TIMING CHRY- 

SANTHEMUMS. 

[In reply to " T. C."] 

In addition to thoee already given, stop and time 

the undermentioned as given under the respective 

headings: 

Japavui. 

Mri. A. H. Lewfi 9rd week In April . . . .Ut erown 

£•▼. W. Wllkt LMt weak In Maroh .2ad crown 

a«o. Lswiwncs Nfttard bvMk Itt orown 

Clialtmil Ut wMk In April ... .2nd orown 

J. K Upton 2ad WMk In Maroh .. », 

MarylofUi Mtfoh20 

M«ynsU Itt weak In April ... „ 

Kn. H. Bnuntrton 3rd wook In Muoh .. 

Kimboricj Mld«April „ 

Mmo. Gftbriolle Bobrto .2od wtok In April , 

MBi«.Gamot Mld-AprU 

Mn. B. Hammell Lut weak in Maroh. . „ 

MlMlLFalton Natnnl brodi lit crown 

Mmo. Ouuve Henrj . . . . „ findotown 

ManddnCroa ,, „ 

BdlthBmlth Itt wtak In April 

Yloar of Laatherhaad .. ..Srd watkin Maj ....Itt orown 

MafaklngHaro Nainral braak 

Sir H. Kltchaner SrdwaaklnMaj 

Nallla Pockatt 1ft waak in April ... .2nd crown 

Dnohaat of Satharland . Abont Maj 12 lit orown 

Baaala Oodfray Natnral break „ 

bvcUBVU). 

Oolden Mme. FerUt Laat week in March. .2od crown 

Mrt. F. Judaon lit weak In May ... .Itt orown 

Gbarlaa Blick 8rd weak in May .... „ 

Mn. J. P. Brjoa Itt weak in April . . 2nd orown 

You had better commence the propagation of 
the varieties in the foregoing list without delay, 
so that the natural break may take place at the 
proper period. In all cases where the first or 
<' break^' bud has not developed by the third 
week in May the plants should oe pinched forth- 
with. C. 

JACOBINIAS. 
Trb « Kew Hand List*' of tender Dicotyledons 
includes several plants under the name of 
Jaoobinia which were formerly classed with other 
families. All, or nearly all, are valuable bright 
coloured winter-flowering plants of comparatively 
easy culture. In moet of them the flowers are 
borne in a terminal head or cluster, hence they 
must not be stopped too much, as a stout stem is 
necessary in order to flower well. The species in 
the *< Kew Hand List" are 

JacMnia ckryBoettphana, whose rich golden 
orange blossoms are borne in a terminal crown. 
Introduced from Mexico bv the late Mr. William 
Bull of Chelsea, in 1870, for some reason or 
other it almost dropped out of cultivation, till 
within the last half-dozen years or so it has 
become very popular. During a dull day in mid- 



December I know of nothing more telling than 
a group of this Acanthad. 

J, ceecmta. — A very old plant froei 8onth 
America, with deep scarlet liowen, borne in a 
terminal head as in manv of the Aphelandraa. It 
is well worthy of extended cultivation. 

«/. ghieebreg?itiana.^Vudw the name of Berico- 
graphis ghiesbreghtiana, this is a very old friend, 
that besirs durina the winter a quantity of scariet 
tubular-shaped bloe s oms, not in crowded heads as 
in most of the others, but in loose paniolee. It 
came orginally from Mexico. 

J, magnifica.^T^B, which also has been known 
as Jaoobinia camea and Jnsticia camea, ia an old 
plant Of J. magnifica, the «Kaw List" oon- 
tains the following varieties, some of which have 
before now been regarded as spedee, oarmia, 
minor, pohliana, and velntina. 

/. MokinUi.^Thi» spedes, which ia very little 
known, has orange yellow flowers, prodaoed from 
the axils of the leaves. 

/. ptar^osfSfisw.— A popular hybrid between 
J. ghiesbreghtiana ana J. paaciflora (libonia 
floriDunda of gardens), and in general a pp ea r anoe 
about midwav between the two. The flowers 
of this are bnght red, almost scarlet. . 

J, paud/UrcL^-^honii known under thib naaam of 
Libonia floribunda, Uiia is a valuable winter- 
flowering plant with red and yellow tnbidar 
blossoms. EL P. 
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LILIES IN 1905. 
(Continued from page S.) 

LILY DISEASE.— I aUnded, in.i 
in Tn Oaiuwk for October 7 
to the trouble I again had with that 
horrible «« lily disease >* this snniBMr, 
V but a few remarks here may not be 
out of plaoe. The fungus attacked 
nearly the whole of the candidums, also a oittap 
of tigrinum Fortune! gigftnteum, and two BBaaU 
groups of oroceum. As oo former oonassona, I 
was able by the prompt application of liver of 
sulphur (potassium sulphide) to arreat the 



progress of the malady, and to save nearly ovaiy 
bloom, though some of them were smaller and 
less pure in colour than they ought to have been, 
and the inevitable removal of most of the stricken 
leaves did not improve the general appearance of 
the poor things. When the flowering time was 
over, and as soon as the stems bMui to wither, 
I dug up the whole of the Madonnas, soaked 
them in a weak solution of the sulphide, smothered 
them in flowers of sulphur, and replanted them 
in abeolutely f reeh soiL I am glad to say they 
are looking healthy and strong, most of them 
with good tufts of leaves. Next summer I shall 
begin the waterins with the sulphide (loa. to 
two gallons and a half of water) as soon as the 
spikes appear, or even sooner, on the principle 
that "prevention i% better than cure." As far as 
I can judge the fungicide has no bad elfoot on 
neighbouring plants in the beds and borders. 
Bat this disease is a terrible and constantly 
recurring nuisance, and there seems to be no onre 
for it except the drastic one of digpng np the 
bulbs aikl consigning them to theooofire. I 
have never had the sturdy and healthy crooeom 
aflbcted by it previously. Apart from their 
temporary severe attack of Botritis, the tall- 
growing Tiger Lilies (tigrinums) were a brilliant 
success, and a smaller lot of T. splondens 
delighted everybody with their vivid colouring. I 
have planted another group of the big oiiea; 
they flower so late and so freely that one cannot 
have too many of them. It is to be hoped the 
disease will spare them in future, but who can 
tell? To the Lily grower no anUreiempo^ no 
unexpected failuse, seems impossible ! Liliee 
of the 

Sfxciosum group were by no means die' 
appointing. Two kinds I hsd a few years ago 
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from Mr. Perry* monstroemn and Aosikai, 
bloomed very finely, and were maoh admired. I 
am sorrjr to aay, however, melpomene and album 
Kreiceri have gradually dwindled away, and 
may be said to have " gone home." Last antamn 
I obtained some bnlbe of the variety magnificnm 
from Mr. Wallace, bat I am going to grow theee 
indoors to start with. I mnch doubt if the 
speoiosum section can be induced to succeed 
oat of doors permanently, in this part of the 
country at any rate, though careful planting and 
a good mulch of old manure certainly seem to pro- 
long their existence. They must be classed with 
the " unreliables," I fear, of which I consider 
longiflorum to be the worst, closely followed by 

L. AURATUM in all its glory. With regard to 
this, however, there may yet be a " golden ray " 
of hope from the bulu grown from seed and 
ooltivated in this country. Mr. Wallace tells us 
they have so far proved most reliable, and have 
given every satisfaction. The bulbs I had from him 
are certainly very fine, and their behaviour will be 
anxiously noted. A good word must be said for 

L. Bbownii, which was miserable in 1904, but 
quite up to the average last summer. Most of 
the bulbe flowered, though none of them had 
more than two blooms on a stem. Three is my 



bulbe, though they bore but a- single flower each, 
grew strongly and made a most strikinfl clump in 
the Rhododendron bed. I feel doubtful as to the 
reliability of this fine species out of doors. And 
now, in sorrow and »hame, I must end my long 
story with the once-honoured name of 

L. Pabbyi.— For years it waved its yellow 
standard in the vanguard of the noble army ot 
Lilies, once with thirty-nine perfect flowers on a 
single stem ; now it toils hopelessly along in the 
rear among the strasslers and camp-followers, 
with hardly a yellow blossom by which it may be 
identified. It is very sad, but then Lily-growing 
is full of sadness, and the best and only remedy 
for this is to forget the past and start afresh. 
Acting on this priqciple, I took the Parryi bed in 
hand the other day, dug the whole thing out 
down to the original foundations, carefully relaid 
the drainage, and planted the bulbe in new soil 
of a more sandy nature than before. As I antioi-, 
pated, I found the drainage choked with fine 
peaty soil, and I think this has had a bad tSuGt 
on the bulbe, thougfi they looked uncommoDl} 
healthy and sound. I hope they will respond tc- 
the treatment. I feel convinced now that they 
like a dry soil and situation, with perfect drainage, 
only requiring liberal supplies of water at 




THX MBADOW SAFrBON (OOLOHIOUM AOTDMKAJ^). 



record so far ; it would be interesting to know 
what other srowers consider a good result with 
Uiis beautiful Lily. L Brownii leucanthum 
flowered considerably later than the typical 
species, but it is a newly-planted bulb, and its 
lateness may have been accidental, though I hope 
not. If my other Lilies had done as well as this 
one, I should indeed have had something worth 
looking at. Two spikes came up, each bearing a 
oouple of extremely beautiful sweet - scented 
flowers of the Brownii type, and each furnishing 
anbsequently some fifty or sixty bulbils in the 
axils of the leaves ; these bulbils are now grow- 
ing luxuriantly in pans in the greenhouse. V ery 
few other Lilies condescended to flower at all in 
my ffarden. Superbum and Wallacei both vouch- 
safed a fair show of bloom, but the Panther Lily 
(pardalinum) was feeble, and several other sorts 
never came up at all. Sulphureum had a poor 
little belated spike, which did not even carry any 
bolbils. Those I collected in 1903, however, have 
ffrown into nice bulbs, and I hope for some flowers 
from them next year. 

L. 00LCHS8TULSK8B (odorum) may eventually 
torn out to be a success, but my flrst bulb, which 
flowered last year, only had one sickly bloom to 
two weak stems this summer. Newly-planted 



flowering time. In his ** Aloine Plants" (a most 
fascinating little book) Mr. W A. Clark is clearly 
of the same opinion (see page 56). and we may yet 
discover the royal road to the cultivation of thif 
most deUffhtf ul Lily. With this hope to brightep 
the dark days of winter I will conclude what I 
was wrongly about to designate this '* feast*' of 
Lilies. A poor feast, inde^, I am afraid ; a table 
set cut with magnificent dishes, nearly all of 
which are empty. 
T%e Elma, raiding. S G. Reid 

NOTES ON HARDY 
PLANTS, 

COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE. 

UNDOUBTEDLY there are other 
Meadow Saffrons which, as regards 
their individual flowers, surpass 
our native plant, but for general 
purposes it may oe considered the 
most useful tor naturalising in 
the grass of the wild garden or on banks by 
the waterside. The individual flowers do 



not last long, but to compensate for this 
failing a succession is produced from each 
bulb, giving a somewhat long period of 
bloom. A large miss of tfiese fiowers, 
grouped in the grass, produces a telling effect 
in late autumn. That they are aUo suitable 
for a border is shown by the illustration, 
where the flowers stand up boldly. In the 
bare border, however, they are more liable to 
iniury and splashing by heavy rain than 
when carpeted by some low growing plants 
like Sedums, Ac^nas. and other Kindred 
subjects, throueh which the flowers can push 
their way. Flowering from September to 
November there are many varieties of this 
apecies, ranging from the rosy purple of the 
type to pale rose ; rosy lilac striped with 
white, and to pure white, as well as double 
purple and double white forms. These 
douole forms are of greater substance, and 
the individual flowers last for a considerable 
time. Planted in rich moist soil where there 
is perfect drainage, the bulbs increase 

?[uickly, and many remain in the same place 
or years, producing an increased number of 
flowers annually. For the purpose of 
mcrease and for extending groups, the bulbs 
should be lifted as soon as the leaves have 
died down. The clusters of bulbs may then 
be separated, and planted again where 
necessary, as soon as convenient. A pretty 
companion for this Meadow Saffron is the 
dwarfer C. variegatum, with its chequered 
flowers. It is one of the most distinct in a 
icenus where there are many names but few 
distinct types. A much bolder flower is the 
Caucasian C. speciosum, but this does not 
oucceed so well in all places, and is more 
'liflficult to establish in grass. It prefers a 
sheltered place in the rock garden, and even 
here it does not increase so quickly as 
C. autumnale. The white form of C. 
-peciosum is very handsome, and when it 
Kets more plentiful will probably find a 
place in every garden. W. Ibvino. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

The BdUor i» not rttponnble for the opiniona 
tacprtMtd hy eorreapandenU, J 



MECONOPSIS RACEMOSA. 
[To THi Editob of **Thi Gabdeh."] 

SIR,— I beg to take exception to the 
description of this rare Poppywort in 
Thb Gabdbn for the 16 ih ult. , page 384. 
The colour of the fiower0, which cer- 
tainly varies somewhat, ioclud«rS blue in 
several shades, which it would be practi- 
sally impossible to match in delicacy and brilliancy 
if tint. The rich vivid blue of the flowers i« the 
most striking feature of the plant. When 
itanding in front of a group in flower, the irides- 
cent colour at once strikes the eye, and for a 
ime everything is obliterated. In the most 
deeply coloured forms a tinge of violet may be 
seen, which addf^, if possible, to the effect; but 
a crude purple is never seen. 

The paler forms cannot be paid to even approxi- 
mate anhade which could be described as palest 
lilac. This brings te^aind the shade of colour 
known as mauve, but the conception given is as 
difierent as possible from the lovely paler blue 
sometimes seen in flowers of Meeonopsis 
racemosa. . 

The culture of the Meeonopsis is m its infancy, 
and it would be too much to say that this or that 
species will or will not grow in such or such a 
position. I have planted them in a variety of 
positions, varying from a shady moist peaty bog 
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PERGOLA IN CX)UB8B OF CONSTBUOTION IN A 
GABDIN IN SOUTH AFBIOA. 

to a somewhat dry pUoe in sti'ffish olayey loam 
OD the open border, and haye fonnd 

1. In moisture and shade the growth was most 
laxuriant, the colour of the flowers, especially the 
blues, were richer, and the flowers lasted longer. 
In this position the plants are worth growing for 
the sake of their foliage alone. The long tawny 
hairs of such species as M. Wallicbii and 
M. panicnlata hela numerous crystal dewdropt or 
globules of rain- waterfrom mom till eye, and some* 
times the rosettes attained a diameter of 20 inches 
or 30 inches. The charming effect of tawny 
gold-tinted leaves reflected by thousands of dew- 
drops cannot be adequately described. Briefly, 
to succeed in the culture of Meoonopsis Wallichii, 
and to haye specimens 5 feet high bearing seyeral 
hundred flowers, it is necessary to cnoose a 
moist shady position, so that the air is sufficiently 
cool and moist to prevent the total evaporation 
of the moisture from the leaves in even the 
hottest summer day. In moist positions there is 
some danger of the plants rottins in winter if the 
soil is too wet and much rain falls overhead. 

2 In drier positions the growth was not so 
luxuriant, anci varied in inverse ratio to the 
amount of sunshine and drought they were 
exposed to. The beautiful new species, 
M. integrifolia and M. punioea, will flower the 
first year if given a sunny position, but the 
growth is much smaller, and the plants are quite 
out of character. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
grow handsome plants of such species as 
Si. Wallichii and M. paniculata in the ordinary 
border if the soil is fairly retentive and the 
foliage is shaded from the hot sun. 

Meoonopsis racemosa is probably more 
impatient of excessive wet than any other 
species. While it would no doubt respond to a 
careful application of the wet treatment 
recommended for M. Wallichii, there is ample 
proof that it will succeed admirably under much 
drier conditions. For instance, the majority of 
the plants in the Co-operative Bees' Nursery at 
Neston were grown in pots plunged in a bed of 
ashes quite exposed to the sun. 

The handsome foliage in the background of the 
illustration of the Meoonopsis racemosa on 
pa^e 384 is that of the rare Rodgersia pinoata, a 
Chinese species with handsome panicles of bright 
rosy crimson flowers. E. Hobton. 

A GARDEN NEAR CAPE TOWN. 

[To thb Editob of "The Gabdbn."] 
Sib, — Herewith I forward two photographp, 
one showing the pergola, and the other the 
position of the pergola in the garden. The 
columns forming the pergola are 8 feet hish 
and 9 inches in diameter, and were all made 
by our coloured gardener and myself. We 



hope to cover the whole with climbing Roses and 
Wistaria, which grow well out here. I send the 
photographs thinking that they may be of 
interest to those who are oontemnUiting erecting 
a pergola. Fbank E. Cabtwbioht. | 

Eh^oUt ClaremofU, near Oape Town, 

COSMOS BIPINNATUS. 
[To TBI Editob of **Thb Oabdbm."] 
Sib,— In Thb Gabdbn for the 16th ult. I see Mr. 
W. Botting Hemslev, in giving his experience 
of this plant, asks others who may have grown it 
how they have succeeded. I have grown it for 
four years with varied success. The first two 
years the results were the same as your corre- 
spondent's. Our plants had stems as thick as a 
big broom-handle. The plants were raised under 
glass, and planted out when strong enough in 
tfood deeply-worked soil. In both seasons the 
Frost destroyed them before any flowers appf ared, 
although plenty were showing. The last two 
seasons I saw some plants in a railway station 
garden in poor soiL This gave me the hint not 
CO treat them to so good a larder. The following 
season the seed was sown at the end of March in 
a cold frame, and the seedlings allowed to develop 
slowly, pricking them out into shallow boxes in 
poor sandy soil. They were not moved into the 
open air until frost was over, when they were taken 
out of the boxes by cutting them out in squares, 
with roots intact, planting them in poor soil on a 
d rv , sunny border. Im mMiately they wei e estab^ 
lished they began blooming, and continued to do 
so until destroyed by frost. J. Cbook. 

JASMINUM PRIMULINUM NOT 
HARDY. 
[To TBI Editob of <* Thb Qabdbn."] 
Sib,— On pase 326, Vol. LXVIIL, I notice that 
a correspondent is advised to plant this new 
climber. My experience proves, however, that 
here on a sheltered wall, and where it did not 
reoeive the sun's rays until fairly late in the 
day, it was by no means hardy ; indeed, my 
plant, which had grown into a very fine specimeu, 
was killed outright by the severe frosts of 
November, 1004. It is true that these frosts 
were unusually sharp and sudden for the time of 
year, and in consequence much other damage 
was done to shrubs and plants which, as a rule, 
escape in an ordinary winter. Buddleia globosa, 
about 8 feet high, was killed completely at the 



same time, not even the roots escaping. Solaaum 
jasminoides, a really splendid plant, had not got 
on its usual winter wrap, and was killed to the 
ground, but has since shot up from the roots in 
all directions. However, my experience with 
primulinum is apparently not different from that of 
several other people. M. Maurice L. de Vilmorin 
told me that it had not proved hardy at Lee 
Barres, and that he had lost it. In the Southern 
Counties it will, I do not hesitate to say, prove a 
good plant, but in the North and Midhnds I 
question whether it would be permanently sale 
outside a cold |preenhouse unless given protection. 
WorcsaUrshtre. Abthub R. Goodwin. 



SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 
[To TBM Editob of "Thb Oabdbh."] 
Sib,— In the district of West Somerset the above 
plant abounds, more especially in the district 
where Somerset joins hands with the aiatar 
county oi Devon. Visitors during the oom- 
menoement of the stag-hunting season always 
admire the many plants that climb trellises, 
porches, and even the outhouses. In one little 
village there are upwards of thirty specimens. 
The soil there is peaty, and that points to the 
fact that peat should enter largely into the 
I rooting medium of this plant. One other point 
' worthy of consideration is the fact that the 
climate is damp ; for days toffether the valleys 
are enveloped m fog, although, fortunately, at 
I the flowering season the atmosphere is drier. I 
I find that cuttinss root quite freely outside in peat 
I and sand, and that we are ne^er troubled with 
I any insect peets, so in a naturally dry atmo- 
sphere, I would like to add, keep the syringe 
going during the growing season. 

Taunton, Somerset, W. A. Smabt. 
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NEW YEAR SAVOY. 

Or the several Savovs in cultivation I 
can recommend this to anyone 
who has to supply a large 
qnantitv of winter greens in the 
New Year. It is of good shape, 
medium size, and the outer leaves 
of a very dark green, but its chief qnalifi- 
ion is its extreme hardinem. I have seen it 
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hmn in the N<Nrth buried in mow for cereral 
ooDieentiTe days and yet emerge none the worse, 
whilat some of the Ulms and Dramheadi have 
blanched and gone to pieoea when the thaw set 
in. I have ont New Year Savoy in good con- 
dition late in April, and find it aimply indispen- 
sable. It should find a place in every kitchen 
ptfden, whether small or large. 

Ooa^)ridg€, N.B. P. 8. Folwbll. 

SPINACH FOR SPRING SUPPLIES. 
A rmw weeks aso Mr. Wythes was advocating in 
Ths GABDSff the sowing of Spinach in antnmn 
on a suitable border for picking in the spring. I 
was not able to endorse what he wrote at the 
time, but would like to do so now. Twelve 
months sjeo last August I made a sowing of 
Victoria Spinach on a south border with the 
intention of gathering in October ; but although 
sown early in the month the weather turned very 
wet and cold, so that little growth was made, 
and I was disappointed with the picking. How- 
ever, the little plants stood the winter well, very 
few dying, and immediatelv the warmer weather 
set in they grew away rapidly, and gave a very 
plentiful supply until the early spring-sown 
Spinach took their place. I had no idea until 
then of the hardmess of the round-leaved 
Spinach, as it is usually oonsidersd a summer 
vegetable, and grown as such where soils wiD 
allow. Another point worth noting is if Spinach, 
t.s., the round-leaved, will endure an ordinary 
winter on a suitable border or plot, it will give 
us increased frame space in the early spring 
months, of which we never have too much at 
that time of year, for other vegetables and 
plants coming on. Intiota. 



SELECT VEGETABLES FOR 1906. 

(Continued from page If S.J 
Thosx who require Wimtib Salads should not 
omit the Witloof Chicory, and of Endives the 
large round-leaved Batavian is the most hardy ; 
the Green Curled is less hardy though more finely 
curled. 

LvBXf. — ^The Royal Favourite is a splendid 
root, and of older kinds the Zyon and Mussel- 
burgh are good. 

Iattuces are always in demand. For early 
supplies Golden Queen, Earliest of All, and 
Golden Ball are very fine ; for mid-season Perfect 
Gem, Favourite, and Supreme, with All the Year 
Round in the Cos section; Peerless, Superb 
White, Hicks' Hardy, and Bath for late use. 
During the past few years great strides have 
been made with 

Onions. — ^There are some very fine selections, 
but they must be well grown. For exhibition 
Ailsa Craig, Excelsior, Holbom, and Record are 
among the best ; and for keepinj^, sown in the 
open, such sorts as Bedfordshire Champion, 
Brown Globe, and James Keeping are reliable. 
Those who like variety in vegetables should not 
cmiit the useful Mercury, sown in April like 
Spinach, and for garnishing a sood strain of 
Parsley such as Myatt's or Giant Curled. 

pABSRin of late years have found more favour. 
The new Tender and True, a smaller root, is 
delicious. There is also a new Spinach well 
worth attention ; this is the Carter, it is good 
lor all seasons, and a gnat improvement on the 
Prickly ; the Victoria is also excellent, but not 
such a large leaf or so early as the Carter. I 
omitted the Savoy CabUwe earlier in my note, 
but mention should be maoe of the new Earliest 
of All and the New Year Savoy, the first an early 
small variety, the last-named one of the best 
late keepers. The Sugar Loaf is also very 
dietinct. 

ToMATon are now such favourites that there 
are many to select from. Oae, however, should 
not be overlooked, namely. Sunrise, a most 
prolific medium « sized, sdod flavoured fruit ; 
winter Beauty should be included for late 
supines, and the Chiswick Peach for salad. 



Of older sorts Ham Green is good, and of th» 
yellow-fleshed a variety that should not ht 
overlooked, is Golden «fubilee, a fine fruit ; I 
consider it the best flavoured of alL 

Turnips.— The Carter Long Forcing, a newet 
root, is most valuable for earlv supplies. Snow- 
ball is one of the best to follow on, with Red 
Globe and Golden Ball for late use. Those whc 
like 

ViMSTABLi Mabrows should not omit Im- 
proved Custard, a delicious small vegetable; 
many would like this who do not care for the 
ordinary varieties. 

PoTATOis. — I have omitted these for various 
reasons. To enumerate the best much spacf 
would be required, and some of the new sorts I 
am unable to recommend till further trials have 
been given. G. Wtthis. 
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A GOOD SUSSEX APPLE. 

WHAT man is there of this 
southern county who is not 
proud of our Winter 
Queening or Sussex 
Duck's Bill? Why, to 
sum up its good qualities 
is to describe a model Apple. Some of Uh 
remember the time when as schoolboys we 
were attracted in September by its scarlet 
fruits, or later, in February, were tempted b} 
their perfume to sneak up to the attic, when 
they were kept, to sample the mellow store 
Those dajrs are over, but this fine Apple if- 
with us still. Fortunately^ it grows freely in 
any soil ; but is to be specially recommended 
for cold stiff soils where others fail, and 
though it fruits freely in a small state, it 
soon grows into a fine standard. 

The fruits, which are of medium size and 
conical in sha^. are for the most part of a 
bright red, witn deeper red stripes, the 
portion most shaded being pale green, with 
russet markings. It is one of those con- 
venient Apples, of which the largest can be 
used for coolaog, the smaller for dessert 
And though no one cares for a large Apple 
for the latter purpose, I am inclined to thmk 
that in the case of a good dessert variety, 
size and quality go together, provided both 
large and small Apples are equally ripened. 

The flesh of the Winter Queening is of 
a yellowish white, but when cooked is 
brown, not that dirtv brown which is one of 
the fallings of Apple Lane's Prince Albert, 
but a rich golden orown, preferred by some 
to the pale colour of the Wellington. It is 
also a good baker, and although it has a brisk 
flavour requires but little sugar. It is at its 
best for dessert during February and March. 
It has often occurred to me when looking 
over fruit-rooms after the crop has been 
gathered, and again in early spring, that too 
many of the large soft autumn Apples are 
planted, and not nearly enough of varieties 
such as the one under notice. This, if 
gatherei late, often keeps firm and good 
flavoured until the end of April. 

J. COMBSR. 

The Gardens, NymanSy Crawley^ Sussex. 



CYPHOMANDRA BETACEA. 
(Thb Tbbb Tomato.) 
Although " The Dictionaiy of Gardening,*" 
Vol. L, p. 422, describes this plant as a native 
of South America, it is found growing freely 
in the Sikkim valleys at altitudes varying 
from 4,000 feet to 6,000 feet, and is weU 



known at Daijeeling and its neighbourhood 
<i8 the Ealimpory Plum. There appears to 
be no reason tor supposing it to have been 
introduced into India from South America. 
The parent plant from which the seed 
was obtained which produced the fruit I 
sent you would seem to be an Indian 
species. When visiting Soom Tea Gardens 
in the latter part of 1903 Mr. J. T. Woodroffe 
obtained some seed which was sown by me 
in his garden at Ware, Uplyme, Devon, in Feb- 
ruary. 1904. The plants which resulted bore 
fruit last year, and one which was in full bear- 
ing was exhibited at the Lyme Regis Flower 
Show and attracted considerable attention. 

The plants were grown in 15 inch pots in 
the vinery, and were 7 feet to 9 feet high. 
The flowers were in long pendulous racemes. 
The fruit, when ripe, was old gold in colour, 
egg-shaped, from li inches to 2 inches long, 
and in clusters of six to twelve hanging 
within the umbrella-shaped head of large 
glossy dark green leaves, which are purplish 
when first expanding. 

Plants are now bemg raised from cuttings, 
which promise to be dwarfer in growth, ana 
consequently more convenient where space 
under glass is limited. Treatment as regards 
temperature, dsc., is similar to that applied 
to ordinary Tomatoes. 

In its Himalayan habitat the Kalimpory 
Plum withstands such short frosts as tnere 
)ccurj but it cannot be regarded as hardy 
dven in the temperate climate of Devonshire. 
The fruits may be used as a salad cut up 
with Chili, and preserved in syrup are very 
palatable. W. F. Dark. 

Ware Gardens, Uplyme, Devon, 

GISHURST COMPOUND AS A WINTER 

DRESSING. 
It may be considered late in the dav to note the 
7alae of this valuable insecticide, but I do not 
ihink a note in Ths Gardin— a joamal that 
goes 80 thoroughly into fmit culture— will be 
')ut of place, it should be used as a dressing for 
fruit trees at this season, and it is quite as good 
for cleansing plants. It is a safe dressing and 
«oon prepared. It keeps good, and the price is so 
*>easonable when its efficiency ii considered. 
Being composed of a sood portion of soluble 
lulnhur it not only kfils the numerous pests 
which attack fruit trees and plants, but is also 
one of the best remedies for mildew and tbrip. 

O. Wythis. 

APPLE BARNACK BEAUTY. 
This variety is a very late keeping one, being 
good for use in May, when young Apples are 
•gain forming on trees. It forms an excellent 
standard, the growth of the branches being even 
ind straight. Free bearing, with medium-sised 
fruits of good form, dark green in colour, streaked 
with red, it should find a place in all gardens. 
The beautiful deep red markinss become more 
pronounced as time goes by. The tree succeeds 
best in moderatelv ricn soil, but it is advisable to 
top-dress annually until it is well established. 
Though classed as a kitchen Apple, it is good for 
dessert, too. Avon. 

APPLE GOLDEN SPIRR 
Whsbi space is not plentiful and an early 
fruiting bush is required, this variety is a flood 
one to grow. The fruits turn to a rich golden 
colour several weeks before they are reMy to 
gather, and the aroma is very evident aUe a 
long time before the^ are ripe. They are conical 
in shape, and are m season from the end of 
August to December. Bven very young trees 
will fruit freely the first season after planting, 
but it is better to rub out any flower- buds an() 
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enoountga u much new growth u potiible during 
the first jear, as early bearing prevents the new 
growth. If the soil is rich so much the. better 
For the growth of the tree, but the ground should 
be made firm, and poor soil enri<med. It is a 
valuable kitchen Apple. 
BoumenunUh, Avon. 



ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS AT CHARDWAR. 

CHARDWAR, the residence of 
Mr. G. F. Moore, is situa^ on 
the outskirts of BoartoD-op-the- 
Water, a picturesque yillage 
nestling in the Cot^wolds 
Among horticulturists Bourton 
is famous for the collection of Orchids 






ma^iilcum, with bold shapeljr flowers, a 
decided chestnut-red tint pervading the petals 
and pouch, the dorsal sepal being thickly 
covered with rounded spots deep red-brown 
in colour. Dark and liffht forms of 0. i. 
Wallace!, insigne Mr. Godsefl; Henrv Elwes, 
Greenbank var., punctatissimum, MonVs-hood 
var., the name alluding to the formation of 
the upper dor al, which somewhat resembles 
a monk's cowl in shape ; Perfection, Cale 
donia, Amy Moore, berryanum. Admiral 
Togo, Weston birt var., maculatum, a heav} 
almost black spotted form ; Cobra, bearing 
some resemblance to magnificum, but anite 
distinct, and Sylhetense g[iganteum, which 
received an award of merit last year ; the 
whole stock of this variety is at Chard war 
This variety is far superior to the typical 
Sylhetense, and that is one of the most 
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formed by Mr. Moore. Some five or six 
houses are devoted to Orchids, which include 
OdnntoglossumB, Cattleyas, and Dendro- 
biums ; but Cypripediums are the feature, 
and among the Cypripediums are remarkable 
plants- of C. insigne. Of these some 250 
distinct and beautiful varieties might be 
enumerated, including specimens of C. i. 
Sanderse and C. i. sanderianum. The size 
and strength of the specimens, and the 
number and beauty of the varieties, will 
doubtless be remembered by visitors to the 
Horticultural Hall on November 15, 1904, 
when a group of Orchids, occupving the 
entire end of the hall, was staged by Mr. 
Moore. For this group the large gold medal 
of the society was given, and the Lindley 
medal was recommended for culture. At the 
present season C. insigne and its varieties, 
together with the majority of the hybrids from 
them, are actually at their best, but even 
when out of flower the plants at Chardwar 
are pleaning, particularly to the expert 

It is impossible to mention all the many 
forms in flower during a hurried visit paid 
the first week in December, but among the 
more noticeable varieties of insigne were 
Harefield Hall, a remarkable example of 
culture with seven flowers'; montanum 



popular flowers for market, and a favourite 
with Parisian and Continental florists. 
Kathleen and Agathae, two very handsome 
forms, were both conspicuous in last year's 
group, and near them were atratura. Bronze 
King, and Black Prince, all dark highly- 
coloured polished forms, and two notable 
ppecimens of yellow insignes in Dorothy and 
Laura Kimball, breezianum magnificum, a 
handsome form, the dorsal carrying its colour 
in an unbroken mass; the flower had 
recently been cut from a plant of the rare 
C. i. bohnhoffianum. The oasal half of the 
dorsal is deep olive-brown tinted with red, 
with a metallic lustre, zoned apical ly with 
soft primrose, faintly tinged with green, while 
the apex is pure white. Other forms noted 
were formosum giganteum. Commander 
Waters, expansum. Darkness, Cygnet, drc. 

C. leeannm, its varieties, and a number of 
hybrids from leeanum and insigne form a 
group little less noteworthy than the insignes. 
Leeanum giganteum, virginale. Purity, and 
magnificum were well in evidence, but 
ranking above them was the variety clinka- 
berryanum, which, except leeanum «f. Gurney 
Fowler, is still the finest variety of this 
popular hybrid. With the leeanums was 
C^ripedium F. H. Cann, a hybrid between 



montanum ma^ifloum and leeanum gi^n- 
teum ; curiously enough, tho«|^, the insif^e 
parent is among the dark forms. The hybirid, 
which secured an award of merit at the 
Royal Horticultural Society's meeting of 
the 5th ult.. is a dainty shade of green, the 
broad dorsal having a wide margin of white, 
on which violet tinted spots are centrally 
placed, while on the green area they assume 
a brownish shade. The whole flower is of a 
light but attractive colour, and considerably 
above the average in size. Blanche Moore is 
probably derived from similar parents, but 
partakes strongly of the insigne parent 
C. vexillarium superbum, the finest of 
vexillariums, and toe charming C. Nandii, 
call for mention, also a fine specimen of 
C. Memoria Moensii, with a dozen fiowers 
open, ^e rich magenta-toned dorsal sepal 
displayed to the full, ^nd giving an effect with 
which single-flowered plants cannot be 
compared. 

Batches of Oncidium Rogersii, Odontoelos- 
snm Uro-Skinneri and Vanda coerulea, snow 
how well Orchids are grown here. Mention 
mayalso be made of a large number of plants 
of Dendrobium Phalssnopeis schroderiannm, 
which were well pown and profusely flowered, 
and exhibit a wide range of colouring from 
the pure white of hololenca, to a deep claret- 
purple. Tall growing Epidendmms of the 
Obrienianum section are grown both for use 
and ornament in suitable positions. A rare 
collection of Cattleyas, Laelias, and Lselio- 
Cattleyas are also grown, while a large house 
is given over entirely to Odontc^loesum 
crispum and its varieties. Mr. Page, the 
grower, must be congratulated upon his 
success. Ajlgutus. 



THE ROSE GARDEN, 

ROSE MME. PLANTIER. 

A S the accompanying iUustration wdl 

/% shows, this is a most vigorous and 

/ % free-flowerinff Rose, the flowers 

/ \ are pure white, full and very 

1 Ml beautiful, and they are most 

abundantly produced. It ia one 

of the finest of all pure white Rneea, and 

produces a mass of nloesom that few other 

sorts do. Rose Mme^ Plantier belongs to 

the class of Hybrid Noisettes. One grower 

classed it as " the finest all-round white Rose 

grown." We have seen bushes and standards 

of this variety from twenty years to thirty 

years old, and they were like huge snowballs 

when in full bloom. The only drawback is 

that, being a summer-fiowering variety, the 

grand effect produced is not enduring. 

Nevertheless, it is a Rose that everyone 

should possess. By very sparsely pmning 

this variety an immense bush may be speedily 

formed. It can be freely increased by cuttings. 

SEASONABLE WORK. 
PROTBCTINO Tbkdsb Rosis —The mild December 
has almo*t oaused iu to forget about proteottng 
oar Tea Rosea, bat we may hive severe weather 
even vet, and it behoves as to earth ap all Tea 
&nd China Rose beds, also those Hybrid l^as 
whioh c^me nearer to the Teas than thev do the 
Hybrid P«*rpetaals, saoh for iastanoe as Kaiaerin 
Aagasta Victoria. A good earthing up around 
the base of each plant with bomteirth, or burnt 
garden refase for preference, is almost in iteelf a 
•affioient protection, bat evergreen boagfas or 
Bracken Fern or Gorse shoald be at hand to 
place among the branches in case of emergency. 
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When 0D« bM a lot of standMd and half- 
standard Tea RoMt, it is a good plan to lift tham 
all aod heel them in under a north wall, with a 
oovering oTer them snoh at thatched hurdles if 
weather proves yery severe^ "^^sn transplanted 
late in spring the new growth eeoapee the May 
frosts, the result bein|; a fine first display of 
bloom, with wood uninjured by the May irosts. 

Sowing Rose Med im a very fasdoating part of a 
Rose grower's work. Amateurs miss an oppor- 
tunity of adding additional charm to their garaens 
by not haying a number of seedling Roses on their 
premises. BVen if such seedlings possess no great 
merit there are sometimes some beautiful sinsle 
aod semi-double sorts raised that would oe 
delightful for decoratiTa.work when out. One 
must be sure the seed is fertile, and to secure this 
it should be produced under glass or on walls out- 
doors. The seed is sown as soon as ripe, or at the 
present time. The pods or the seed must never 
become dry, and it is well not to burst the pods 
until we are ready to sow. Prepare some good 
compost of equal parts sifted loam and leaf-soil 
with a flood sprinkling of sand. A plentiful 
supply of crocks in 3-inch or 4-inch pots should 
be prepared, then fill up^w^tbh compost Plunge 
the pots in a larger pot, putting m the vacant 
space some rotten cocoanut fibre or very short 
manure. This is done in order to prevent rapid 
evaporation. Place the pots in a greenhouse near 
the glass, and the seedlings should appear in about 



three months, although some will not eome up 
until nine and even twelve months have elapsed. 
Do not sow too thickly then it will not be 
necessary to prick off the seedlings, but when 
they are a flooa size, ssy , in about two years' time, 
they may DO transpUmted outdoors in May or 
June when the soil becomes warm. 

Roiea wider glase must be gently foroed. I do 
not advocate a strong heat at this season of the 
year, but it should be steady. The stronger the 
Roses break the finer will be the blossom. A 
little bottom-heat such as leaves provide is most 
helpful to plants just now. This would be far 
better than a strong top- heat From 55^ to 60° 
by day is ample, sliowupf this to drop 5° or 6^ 
at night Avoid excessive moisture just now. 
A slight damping of the paths and steaming the 
pipes is sufficient until the sun gains more power. 
Of course red spider must be watched so that 
when the foliage develops fast the syringe must 
be employed skilfully beneath it 

RaTnbler Rosea grown in pots should be pruned 
at once if not already done. Reserve as much 
as you can of the well-ripened shoots of last 
summer, and twine them around four sticks 
unless it is desired to grow them as pillars. A 
pinch of some good artificial manure should be 
fftven early, and, of course, later, as trusses of 
bloom are seen, the plants will require liquid 
manure once or twice a week. If a number of 
Crimson Rambler were potted up in the autumn 



and pruned back to a foot at the time of potting, 
such plants should be brought in now and giyeD 
a gentle bottom-heat They make lovely deco- 
rative plants if grown on gently. Dorothy 
Perkins, The Farquhar, Perle des Neiges, Blush 
Rambler, Waltham Rambler, &o., are equally as 
useful, so also is Mme. N. Levavasseur, the 
"Baby Rambler" as our American cousins have 
christened it. Now is a favourable opportunity 
to have land trenched ready for new plantations 
of Roses in the spring, or if the land has been 
trenched recently then ridging it up will cause 
it to be in good condition for planting in March 
and April. The wind and frosta acting on this 
ridged land are of inestimable value to all heavy 
soiL 

LabeUing Roaes should be done now if this has 
been neglectad., The pleasures of a Rose garden 
are much enhanced if labels are easily found. 
The *' Acme" label is perhaps the best and most 
enduring. 

StcUoea for pillar Roses should be sharpened and 
tarred ready fot use, and shorter ones prepared 
ready for supporting standard Roses as soon as 
they have been pruned. 

Planting Tea Roaea against low walls is now 
largely practised. A quiet time like the present 
could be used in getting out holes 2 feet 6 iuches 
deep and 2 feet over and filling up with good 
soil. The plants can be set out as late as 
April. P. 
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GARD6NING FOR B6GINN6RS. 



BEDDING BEG ON I AS. -Begonia 
gnoiliB InminoM will be a very 
useful addition to the amall-flowered 
dark - foliaged eection which are 
now ao popular for bedding. B. 
•emperflorene oompaota and B. eem- 
perfloreni Zulu King are gooa bedding yarietiep 
of the lame claas, which may easily be raised 
from seeds now in heat, the plants will be 
large enough to plant out in June if helped on in 
heat. The seeds are very small, and the soil 
should be made firm and watered with chilled 
water through a fine rose. Just previous to 
sowinff cover lightly with tand, and the pots or 
pans sEould be covered with squares of glass. We 
generally stand the pots of very minute seeds io 
pans and water from below by placing water in 
the pans. 

El%t/t Flowers in FFtn/er.— There are none too 
many of these to be had in either stove or 
greenhouse at this season of the vear. In the 
stove Eranthemum pulchellum makes one of the 
brightest of plants, producing a profusion of it» 
deep blue flowers in constant succession for a long 
tima True, the blue flowers do not show up wel) 
at night, but, nevertheless, by daylight they art 
exceedingly pretty, making a beautiful additiop 
to a stove in coo junction with Poinsettias. Ii 
will thrive well in a damp position, and the flowerp 
last a fairly good time when cut, as the advanced 
buds will open in succession to the expanded 
blooms. 

Some Oood Chry9anihemiumn,^lxi the variety 
La Gracieuse we have a Chrysanthemum' thai 
has many good points, and is sure to be heard of 
It grows quickly, and is so easily grgwn that 
everyone should try it. The flowers are cleai 
pale rose, very delicate, and attractive. E^ei 
comparatively weak shoots produce really goor 
blooms, a thins which few other sorts da Ii 
consequence of their rapid growth the plant* 
easily retain their heslthy green foliage quite t« 
the base. A correspondent of Miller's DeuUclu 
Odrtner Zeitung considers this Cbrysanthemun 
to be one of the finest he has grown. Tw* 
Chrysanthemums specially recommended in th( 
same journal for growing for cut flowers are 
the varieties Parisiana and Mile. Lucie Dnveau 
both bearing white flowers. Parisiana, if pro. 
pagated in March, and the planU are put out a' 
the end of May, produces a profusion of beautiful 
white flowers in September and early October 
This variety is perfectly hardy ; it may be growi 
in pots, and when the cold autumn weathe) 
arrives should be given the cover of a coir 
frsme. Mile. Lucie Dnveau can also be growi 
well by being planted out as advocated fo 
Parisiana, or it may be potted early in Sef . 
tember and placed in the greenhouse for flower 
ing. If the weakest shoots are thinned out the 
plants will produce some excellent blooms. Both 
these Chrysanthemums should be grown when 
cut flowers are wanted in the autumn. 

The WhiU JM^y.— Where it srows and flowen 
well there is no better garden plant than Liliun> 
candidum, the White or Madonna Lily as it U 
popularly called. In many gardens, however, it is, 
unfortunately, a failure and subject to the dreadeo 
disease, which is so difficult to eradicate. I know 
of several small gardens where this Lily wa» 
planted in a narrow, sheltered border facing east, 
in ordinary well-drained garden soiL Sand waf 
mixed with the soil at the time of planting, and 
needless to say, the bulbs have not been disturbed 
since. They are still in the best of health. Their 
I is attributed to the fact that the bulbs 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

were healthy in the first place. They are in 
moist soil, partial shade, and are left undisturbed 
from year to year. Others may give this Lily 
precisely the same conditions and treatment, and 
yet have very unsatisfactory results, and thus 
prove, once again, how difficult it is to lay down 
any hard and fast rule as to the culture of this 
beautiful Lily. The points mentioned above are, 
however, important. — T. 

OooHhtrry CuUirngs may now be inserted 
by selectinff from the prunings medium -sized 
and straight shoots aoout 18 inches long, 
trimming off 6 inches from the point of the 
shoot and all the lower buds, leaving four good 
buds intact at the top end of the shoot. These 
can be inserted in lines about 6 inches deep, 
allowing 18 inches between the lines and 6 inches 
between each cuttinj^, selecting a moist and 
partly shaded position. The soil should be 
made firm about them, and thedi£forent varieties 
labelled with stout labels that will not decay 
readily or be easily knocked out of their places. 
Where caterpillars and red spider have proved 
troublesome, it is a good plan to scrape away 
the surface soil fron\ under the busnes and 
syringe the branches with a mixture of fresh 
slaked Ume and soot, or a dusting of fresh lime 
and soot when the branches are damp. Where 
ohe bushes through age may be in want of a 
stimulant, some reliable artificial manure may 
be lightly forked in and a little fresh soil added 
to replace that scraped off, or, better still, a good 
mulching of farmyard manure. The spade should 
never be used among fruit bushes. 

Propagating Vines from Eyee or i9u<is.— Vines 
are easily propagated Irom buds or eyes at tibis 
season. There are other methods, but they are 
not superior in any way to the single bud system. 
I once planted a small house with cuttings rather 
more than a foot long. The cuttings were cut 
close below a bud at the base with a sharp knife 
«o as to make a clean wound. Each cutting had 
hree buds, and were planted in a newly-made 
Hnrder, only the uppermost bud beinff exposed. 
No heat was used until the buds broke into 
growth, and then the usual course of warm Vine 
culture was adopted. The Vines made fairly 
good growth, but not better than when the buds 



were started in turves, and planted out when 

some growth had been made. Planting the eyes 

in turvee 5 inches square, by scooping out a sonU 

hole and thrusting the eyes into the cavity, made 

firm with some light rich sandy soil, paokins the 

turves close together in boxes about 3 feet long 

and 18 inches wide. We use these boxes beoaaee 

they are easily moved about. The boxes are 

placed in a doee frame for a time where only the 

frost is kept out, afterwards heat is api^ied. 

, We leave about 1} inches of wood to each eye, 

the bud being in the centre. The wood oo the 

' underside is out in a slanting directioo to give 

j more space for the emission of roots. A «md 

, slice of wood is necessary to support the buds 

whilst roots are forming, which is rather a slow 

prooees at first. Not much water will be required 

' till roots form, but the soil must be kept reason- 

; ably moist. The buds may burst wiUioat root 

action from the force stored up in the wood, but 

there will be no real growth till roots are forming. 

The Boots of Fffiss.— Grape Vines are very 

j tenacious of life. They are oiten treated badly, 

but bad treatment seldom kills outright. I 

remember a case which came under my notioe 

I lopg ago when in the course of soose alterations 

. a houseful of Black Hamburgh Vines had been 

grubbed up and thrown on the rubbish heap, 

' where they lay some time expoeed. In the 

I course of the building opei;^tions a new forcing 

house had been erected, and in this honsa was 

' a bed of tree leaves in a state of fermeota- 

I tion. The gardener took the best of the old 

Vines, and, after doing the necessary root 

pruninff, planted them in some open oratee and 

, plunged them in the bed of leaves along the 

, front of the house. The growth, both of roote 

. and branches, was remarkable. The crop waa 

not heavy, as many of the bunches showing were 

removed, but the size of the bunches and berries 

and their finish was remarkable. This was due to 

the warmth and nourishment received from the 

' leaf -bed, into which strong roots hsd worked in 

all directions. I had noticed the eflfect of a leaf- 

bed upon the roots of Vines long before and 

, often since, and when Vines are in a bad way at 

the roots and there is no time to lift the roote 

and make a new border, a dressing of Thompson's 

or some other good manure forked into the 
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Burfaoe, and on this a leaf -bed made daap anongh 
to prodaoe ^^^^J fermentation, the roota 
have come np to find out what was going on, 
have found the sapport they needed, and have 
taken a new lease of life, to the manifest 
advantage of the crop. 

Pink and Secbriet Thcma, — There are no more 
handsome trees for park planting than the bright- 
flowered Thorns set in open groups, breaking 
oat oocasionally into single specimens wherever 
colour is wanted. Thorns associate well with 
other trees to fill in the foreground, or in the 
open glades where taller trees are inadmis 
sible. The gronnd should be well broken up 
before planting takes place, and the trees securely 
staked and properly guarded from cattle or 
sheep. The trees should be pruned back for 
several years till the heads are well furnished 
with branches, and then left to grow naturally. 
I am acquainted with a park that was planted 
in this way some thirty years ago, and now, 
when the Thorns are in blocsom, neople go for 
miles to inhale their fragrance ana enjoy their 
brightness. From the result of early pruning 
the trees are now perfect pictures of spreading, 
weeping srowth. There are a few double white 
and scarlet varieties, but the greater part are 
siDgle-flowered. 

Rhododendrons and Lilies.'^lt is useless plant- 
ing Rhododendrons or Asaleas in a limestone or 
ohalky soil, but where lime in not in excess peat 
is not an absolute necessity for them. Of course, 
they grow luxuriantly in peat, and so they do in 
many places in the Midland Counties over the old 
red sand stone, in beds of alluvial soil on the 
banks of lakes and rivers, and in old woods well 
stored with vegetable matter from the decay of 
leaves, &o. When planting many years ago in 
Sussex, where the natural suosoil was heavy clay, 
by digging out the clay, burning some of it, and 
mixing part of the burnt material with old 
turf, leaf-mould, old cow manure, and sand, 
we found groups of Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
Krew freely and flowered well, and the groups of 
Lilies planted among them flowered well also. 
The expense of preparing the beds was not great, 
as the materials were at hand. 

Groups of EtoUies. —I have often wondered why 

Slanters neglect the Hollies so much. Those who 
o not know the better kinds of Hollies have no 
idea how effective they are either in groups or 
oocasioually as single specimens on the lawn or 
in the front of the shrubbery. For hedse planting 
the common green prickly-leaved Holly is best, 
and makes the best fence, but young plants from 
1 foot to 3 feet high are the most suitable. I 
have seen Holly hedges which have been obtained 
from sowing seeds in February, after they 
have lain in a heap of sand for a year to soften 
the cuticle. It is a slow process, but good 
hedges result. The best time to transplant Hollies 
is just before growth begins in May, thouch 
young plants may be movra at any time if the 
work is done carefully. There are no means of 
distinguishing the sexes of Hollies till they bear 
fruit or flowers. The better kinds of Hollies are 
asnally grafted on the common green kind, but 
longer uved trees are obtained by layering or 
atrSting cuttings under glass in September. 
This process is a slow one at first, but 
when the cutting is rooted growth is rapid, 
and there is no fear of later failures. The 
cuttings should be selected from the upper part 
of the trees. 

Winter Cherry. — How very useful and attrac- 
tive for arranging in vases are the stems of the 
Winter €herry (rhytalis Franchetti), bearing an 
abundance of their . brilliant scarlet calyces or 
*' lanterns." - They need no water, and the 
oalyces ^ not lose their bright colour for months. 
If some sprays of Honesty are arranged with 
them the decorative effect is improved. I know 
of nothing more useful or more attractive for 



brightening a room during winter. They need 
dusting occasionally, but that is all the attention 
they require. 

A Valuable Boom Fem.~^Oae of the Ferns 
that almost always grows well in a room is 
Pteris tremula, large plants of which may be 
bought for sixpence. Great care should be taken 
of Ferns when they are first bought, for often 
they have been grown in a much warmer atmo- 
sphere than that of an ordinary room, and conse- 
quently, if placed in a draught or near the 
window, the youne fronds quicV!y wither and 
eventually. die. If the Fern is bought at this 
time of the year, it should be kept in a warm 
comer of the room for a week or two until it ha» 
become inured to the cooler atmosphere. When 
once it has done this there will be no more diffi- 
culty with it. In the winter this Fern does not 
reouire a sreat deal of water, but in summer the 
soil quickly dries, for it is usually full of roots, 
and probably neeas water every other day. In 
hot weather it is advisable to stand the pots in 
which Ferns are grown in saucers of water, but 
at this time of year this is not necessary. 

A Good Room Plant.^-Oae of the most orna- 
mental and at the same time one of the easiest to 
Eow, if only ordinary care is taken, is the Norfolk 
land Pine (Araucaria excelsa). I know of a 
plant that has been growing in the window of a 
room for five or six years. Esch year it develop* 
a whorl of its elegant leaves, while retaining the 
old ones quite down to the base of the stem. 
This plant is not so susceptible to cold as some of 
the Palms are. Providing it is potted at first in 
good turfy soil, containing some silver sand, 
and watered only when the soil appears to be 
getting slightly dry, it will thrive. Of course the 
soil must not be allowed to become quite dry 
bsfore being watered ; this would cau'e the earn-* 
result as keeping the soil continually wet, namely, 
the loss of the lower leaves. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

HARDY FLOWERING DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS having had all dead 
flowers and seed-pods removed, and 
all weak growths cut out after 
flowering, very little pruning will 
now be necessary beyond thinning 
the growths so as to admit plenty of light and 
air. One often sees Labiumums, SpirsBas, 
Weigelas, and Lilacs with seed-pods left to ripen 
and decay, giving the plants an untidy appear- 
snce, and also exhausting them. Anv such 
shrubs should now be pruned. Old exhausted 
wood and all weak growths should be removed. 
Shrubs such as Deutzias, Weigelas^ and Guelder 
Roses, that have a tendency to push up strong 

rwths from the base, should be encouraged to 
so; but in the case of Lilacs suckers and 
bottom shoots should be removed. After all 
prunings are aathered up, the shrub borders or 
beds should be mulched liberally with stable 
manure rather than dug, which is generally 
labour wasted and injurious, mutilating as it does 
most of the valuable fibrous roots. 

Rhodosbvdbons and all kiiuls of Azaleas, 
Kalmias, Andromedat, Pernettyas, hardy 
Heaths, and Menziesias would be greatly 
benefited by a surfacing of fresh peat or leaf- 
mould ; these plants being surface rooting, it is 
of importance that this should be done annually. 

Ybw Hspois frequently present a rusty 
appearance at this time of year, which points 
to soil exhaustion. If given a liberal top-dressing 
of good farmyard manure they will quickly 
respond by returning to a beautiful deep green 
colour. Collect all prunings of trees and shrubs, 



with fruit tree prunings and all the available 
wood into a suitable place for burning. The 
wood ashes should be stored away in a dry place 
for future use in the flower garden. 

Anbmonkb of the St. frigid, fulgens, and 
coronaria section that were planted in September 
and October, owing to the open weather 
experienced during the close of the year, have 
been growing freely, and will soon be giving us a 
few flowers. A few blooms of the St. Brigid 
were picked here on Christmas D^y. Aootber 
batch of roots which have been kept dry may now 
be planted. A rich sandy loam luits this plant 
admirably. It requires to be taken up every 
year and thoroughly dried. It is a good plan 
CO; make three plantings, at intervals uom 
September to Biarcb, to give a succession of 
bloom. Give them a change of soil, as if planted 
in the same bed for two years in succession they 
alwavs deteriorate. The Aldborough Anemones, 
or what are known as Nelson's variety of fulgens, 
are stronoer than the type. The flower-stems 
grow to the height of from 18 inches to 2 feet 
G. D. Davison. 

Westvfick Oardmu, Norwich, 

ORCHIDS. 
Ctpbipbdittm IK8IONX AND Vabietiis.— From an 
amateur's point of view no Orchid is more 
pleasing than C. insigne and its numerous 
varieties. The plants are easily sown, and last in 
flower from the beginning of November until 
lifter Christmas. Now that the flowering season 
is over they should be put in order for the 
growinff period. Some plants which were 
repotted last year will only require the surface 
compost renewed. This should be done by first 
pricking out the old compost between the roots 
with a pointed stick, takins care not to injure 
any during the process, ana then resurface with 
fibrous peat and moss. Plants that need repotting 
should DC pushed out of the pot with a stick 
put through the hole at the bottom. I find less 
injury is done to the roots by this method than 
by turning them out in the usual way. If the 
compost in which they have been grown is more 
than one year old, shake it away from the roots, 
and replace it with new compost, working some 
crocks vertically between the roota before fixing 
the plant in its new pot. The compost should 
consist of two parts fibrous loam broken into 
lumps about the size of a walnut, and one part 
fibrous peat and chopped sphagnum moss. Small 
crocks and coarse silver sand should be used freely 
during the process. When preparing the pot 
alwajs select a clean one, and place one large 
crock at the bottom and a few smaller ones over 
it; about as many as one would nee for a 
Geranium will suffice. Then place some of the 
rough material over them, and add some small 
crocks and sand. Then the plant ahould be put 
into position and the compost worked around the 
roota, and more small crocks and sand added to 
ensure good drainage. Prick in a few heads of 
moss on the surface, which when finished should 
be just below the rim of the pot. If large 
specimens are required divide the growths into 
three or more clumps according to the size, and 
leave a space in the centre. This will encourage 
new growth from the old back ones, which other- 
wise would have decayed* 

TxMPRRATiTSB.— For somc time after the plants 
have been repotted the temperature should not 
be allowed to fall much below 80^, but late in the 
year, when the buds are showing, the cooler they 
are kept within reason the better, as this tends 
to sive the flowers a better colour. 

Watering.— For about two months the newljr- 
potted plants will require careful watering, for if 
overwatered at this period the roots will decay, 
and the result will be a failure. Careful observa- 
tion is necessary because the new surface material 
often appears dry, while underneath the compost 
is moist enough to last another day or two ; just 
sufficient water should be given to keep the 
compost moist. 
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Cypbipbdictm LBiANUM, C. AotnQs, C. oiteoB, 
&o , are hybrids of C. inaigne, and an very usefal 
because they oome ioto flower when C. iosigne is 
passiDg oat of flower. They reqaire mach the 
tame treatment aa previously advised. 

C. FAimxANUM promises to be very plentiful, 
and I find this does well in the C. insigne honee 
with rather less loam in the oompoet, otherwise 
the treatment is the same. The same applies to 
C Niobe, 0. vexillarium, and C arthurianum, 
which are hybrids of G. fairieanum ; also to' 
C. Bozalii, C. purpuratum, and many others too 
numerous to mention. W. H. Pagb. 

Chardtoar, Bourton- on the- Water, Oloueetter, 



FRUIT GARDEN. 
Tbaining. Nailinq, and Tying Wall Tbub. 
This should be started soon after the pruner has 
got to work. The principal point in training 
fan-shaped trees is to regulate and lay out the 
main branches first, following with tiie minor 
branches and young wood. If this is done 
properly, each branch and shoot will point 
in an outward direction. Allow plenty of 
room in making tiee, renewing shreds where 
neoessary. Nothing is equal to the Willow for 
tving the stronger and heavier branches to. 
the walls. If twine be used, insert a piece oi 
shred or other protection where extra pressure 
has to be used in bringing the branch to it» 
proper place. Shreds half an inch wide are suit- 
' able in most cases, and they should be cut into 
lengths to suit, doubling in one of the ends, and 
fastening neatly wit h the nail The young shoots 
must be pulled into their position by the shred, 
and not pushed upwards or downwards with the 
nail. The nails should be arranged alternately, 
aa near aa poaaible, on each aide of the ahoot. 
Rtmove all old naila and shreds not in use, 
gathering them into a box or basket, to be after- 
wards burnt. The nails may be used again. 

Iir Tying to Wibis the same precautions aa 
to alack tie* muat be carefully obaerved. Do not 
place a tie to the tip of a young ahpot to draw ii 
out atraight, or it may be atrangled, but out a 
twine, atretohing from wire to wire, and iaat»n 
' as if to the wire. Pass the tying material twice 
round the wire before securing the branch or 
shoot. Start on that side of the wall least 
exposed to the wind. 

Apbioots —These ought to be pruned with a 
. view to keeping the fpurs as short as poaaible, aa 
' the nearer tney are to the wall the better. The 
branches of Apricots have a tendency to die off, 
and it ia generally admitted that thia ia owins to 
an exeei a of vigour in the growth. It would be 
well to avoid thia by timely root pruning or 
replanting, adding to the aoil a quantity ol 
lime rubbish from an old building. Few treea 
^ benefit more from a aurface mulch of manure 
than Apricota. Where the treea are subject to 
gumming or branch perishing to any great extent 
it is advisable to procure young stock from seed 
rather than from grafting or budding. The 
variety Moorpark is generally admitted to be the 
best all-round variety, as well as a suitable parent 
irom which to rear seedlings. 

FoBOiNG Stbawbkrriss — Sucoeeiional batches 
of these »hould be introduced periodically into 
' the structures where the conditions are favour- 
able for a gentle start «into growth, remembering 
that as the season progresses fewer plants will 
meet the demands for fruit, and that the time 
neoessary for the fk-uits to mature will become 
gradually shorter. Select the planta with the 
beet developed crowns, leaving the weaker onea 
for later forcing. The first condition necessary to 
succets is a well- rooted, well-developed crown, 
and with »nch plants no bottom-heat is required. 
A temperature ranging between 45* and 56* will 
' do to begin with, grsdually raising it till the 
plants begin to rhow flower, when they should be 
removed to a light and airy structure, and k#pt 
near the gla^s, iti a temperature of from Q6^%o 70*. 
Care should be taken at this point not to allow 
the roots to become too dry, or a bad aet will be 



the reault The opening flowers ahonld be bmahed 
over with a oamel-hair brush to fertilise them, 
and when set thin out the fruits, leaving not 
more than aix of the atrongeat to each pot 

PiNis.— Ripening fruit ahould be kept dry at 
the roots. If it is neoeaaarv to keep the ripe 
fruita over for any considerable time, it ia beat to 
out them aa soon as ripe and hang them up in a 
cool and dry fruit room. Look over the stook 
and select the most promising planta for fruitinff 
from May onwarda ; only those with their growth 
well matured and ahowing thickening at the 
collar ahoulJ be choeen. Pltinge them to the 
rim of the pots in the bed of the fruitios house, 
adding some freah plunging materiaL Give the 
plants a good soaking of water, and keep the soil 
moderateiv moist till the planta show for fruit 
A bottom heat of S^" and an aerial temperature of 
70* will be found satiafaetory, giving a little wn- 
tilation when the temperature riaea to 80* with 
sun heat. Maintain a moist atmosphere. 

Thomas Wii^on. 

Glami$ OtuUe Oarden», Olamia, N.B. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 
MuBHEOOMB — Freeh hone manure, with the 
greater part of the litter shaken out, is the best 
material for making new beds. CoUeot the 
manure each morning until enough has been got 
together to make the bed, putting it into a 
Mhed, or any plaoe where it oan Ga protected 
from the rain. Then pile it into a heap to 
ferment, and to get rid of the rank ammonia, 
turning it at intervale of two or three daya until 
in a proper condition for making the bed. If 
allowed to remain too long before turning, too 
great a dearee of fermentation takea plaoe, with a 
oorreaponding lose of ammonia. The bed should 
not be lees than 1 foot in depth at the front, with 
a rise towards the back of about 1^ inches, and 
I believe that better results are obtained from 
a sloping bed than from a flat one. Beat or tread 
the material firmly tcjgether, and when the bed 
n made the required size, leave it until the heat 
has declined to about 80*, when it may b«; 
•pawned. Break the spawn into pieces of 
1^ inches rquare (very small pieoes or crumbling* 
•bould be avoided), and insert them in the 
bed to a depth of !( inches, in linee 7 inches 
or 8 inches apart, and 6 inchee apart in 
the line, covering the spawn with the material 
taken out I prefer insertinc the spawn in 
linee, especially m the oaae of big beda, aa then 
no part of the bed seta miaaed. Cover with a 
good loam — which should have been previoual> 
warmed — to a depth of 2 inohea, making it firm 
with the back of a apade. Muahrooma may be 
expected in from four to aix weeks after spawning ; 
It depends in a great degree on the warmth ot 
the bed. Beds in bearing should not be allowed 
to get dry before watering with tepid water. A 
handful of salt to 2 gallona of water acts aa a 
atimulant to beda showing aigna of exhauation. 
The temperature of a Mushroom houae ahould 
not exceed GO*, with a minimum temperature 
of 50*. Syringe the walla and floor twice 
daily. 

Rhubabb.— Where the aupply of Applea ia 
runbing abort forced Rhubaro will aoon be in 
demand. If not already done lift suitable dumpe, 
expoainff to froet if possible. A Mushroom house 
IS a good place for forcing Rhubarb ; I have also 
used old sugar-barrels out to a size to allow of 
their being placed under a stage in a warm houae, 
and covered over to keep away the light, coverins 
the roDta with leaf -mould or old Mushroom-bed 
materiaL 

Chioobt abd Dandxliok. — Chicory and Dan- 
delion root a may be lifted and placed in a warm 
dark corner or in the Muahroom houae. Where 
aalada are in great demand the young leavee are 
much appreciated. 

Omiohs. — Where large Ooiona are rei|uired 
aow now some Ailaa Craig or any other approved 
variety in aeed boxea, uaing a light compoat and 
placing the boxee in a temperature of about 0t*. 



Bboad Bbafs.— Broad Beana for planting out 
in March may be aown now in pota of 5 inchee 
diameter. Beck's Dwarf Green Gem I find vwy 
suitable for this kind of work. French Beans in 
bearing will require plenty of warmth ; aee that 
the growtha are aupported in time by twiga, and 
syringe twice a day. J. Jaqubl 

BryantUm Oardem, Kancfford. 



ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTa 

RULES FOR OOERESPONDBNTS. 
Mil— fihma mnA Hnaiwra Tkt BUtm -*~*nfff 
c» mmk$ THB Qabobb hO^fM to ell rmdmn w*e dmin 

sOTMenei, lie eMKSSr laaec ms of^aiMM tiffftt^u&ntmQWktiifo^ 
mud wUk tkmt 6t^ wOi wmkt m aptaM fmimn ^ tta 
"^tmawf to Cw rm p tn imU " nlwn n. AU PiwiMfaa 

1/ Ms pufMT M4y. fliMl uM rm ud to Ms iDnoB ^f TBB 
&AMjma,t0,TMvi§toekSifHt,0ntntGmr4m,W.a LMtn 
on ftwsiiMW skeuld 6s SHU to Ms PVBUnaa. Tkammmm 
md aiirmm f tkM mmdsr mnrtqHindimm 4dMim tomm 
isi^ael to a Asiaydsi<nto>sMSi<tottsyiysr. Wkm 
Mere Man OM fMSiif it smU, mtktkmM b$ommmi^mmU 
FtoMa/piVsr. 

Ij^gml FollltB.— Ifsarii jmsMred to amwtr qu§aUomt 
^Um mWoh k&m mm^tk k i g to do tp<M Ms nth* ^ 
ntdmimg md fvn^bnf^ Tk§ qvuUom §kould b$ mB d§m 
«Ml fsy l isi t «s pomOU, Antmn wa b§ famd <a a 
aqparato mlm m hmdtd *'Ltg§i FokdB. " 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Gladiou {M. B, il.).— Whether the Gladioli 
will paaa aafelv through an ordinary winter 
'iependa aomewbat upon how deep they are in 
the ground ; if 5 inohee deep a good onvering ol 
the leavee would meet the case. Frequently 

• hey Buffer through the old atema. Theee, if out 

• ff at the ground level in the ordinary way, form 
a ready meana of wet reaching the newly.fonncd 
oorm. By twiating the old growth round and 
6rst laying it upon the aoil over the poaitioii 
occupied by the roots you will thna aafeguard 
them. Then you may put on a good covering of 
the leavea, and if >on have theee in plenty we 
would certainly prefer them to the ee a weed, 
^moialJy if thia be but freshly waabed up. 
Whether the aalt is likely to be harmful depends 
entirely on its amount. "But if you first eoiploj 
leavea there will not be the neoeaeity for a large 
addition of the aeaweed, the aalt from which 
would then scarcely reaoh the roots in queetion. 

SwBST PiAB (T. If.)— Sweet Peae ar« quite 
hardy, asd you might have aown them oatoide 
laat autumn. They would then have flowered 
earlier than thoae aown in the apring. Tou 
ahould have trenched the ground laat antamn, 
putting in plenty of farmyard manure. Still, yon 
may do thia at any time now providing the land 
ia not too wet. If it ia very wet, yon must wait 
until it ffeU drier. Sweet Peaa are naually aown 
out of Joora in the latter half of Maroh. Yon 
would gain nothing by aowins earlier, for the 
ground ia oold. Aa yon particularly wiah to have 
aome early onea, yon had better grow ihem in 
large pota or tuba in the greenhouee. The soil 
muat be rich, for the Sweet Pea ia a groae feeder. 
Sow the aeed aingly in email pota, and keep 
them doae to the glaaa for a few weeka after 
they germinate, ao aa to make them atroog and 
sturdy. See that the pots or tube are efBoienily 
drained, oover the drainage with rough turfy soil, 
and flu the pots to within an inoh or two of the 
rim with half turfy loam and half well-de^ed 
farmyard manure, thorougUy mixed. Wheo 
the seedlings are, say, 3 inohea high, plant 
them in the tube about 8 inohea apart. Give 
them all the light and air poaaible — both aromoat 
important ; the Sweet Pea ia hardy. You would 
need to arow a large quantity to make it worth 
your while to send them to maiket ; if yon have 
only one greenhouse, it probaUy would not pay. 
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In Addition; to the iort« you have, grow H«&ry 
Sokford, Bolton's Piok, Dorothy JSoklord, Darid 
R. WiUUmiOD, and Miss Willmott. 

Thb TwBLvn Bin SwnT Psas {Sweei Pea), 
Queen Alexandra, Henry Eckford, Helen Lewis 
(Coles), John Ingman, Mrs. Hardoastle Sykes, 
Dorothy Bokford, B<»nolo Pisssani, Hod. Mrs. 
E. Kenyon, Black Knight, Lady Grizel Hamilton, 
Gonntess Spenoer, and Evelyn Byatt. Twelve 
good exhibition sorts are Soarlet Gem, Dorothy 
Eckford, Romdo Piamani, Ckmntess Spenoer, 
Black Koight, Hon. Mrs. E. Kenyon, Lady 
Gnsel Hamilton, King Edward Yll., Miss 
Willmott, D. R. Williamson, Jeannie Gordon, 
and Mrs. Walter Wright. 

IvT voB CoYmaisQ Houu {H. E. i9.).*-*The 
wood extending trellis, nsnally of Swedish make, 
ia in several sizes, and an average price in Eds- 
land is abont lOd. per foot super when closed. 
Among the larger stock sizes are those measuring 
2^ feet by 6^ feet and 2i feet bv 7 feet, these 
when open covering rather more than 16 feet and 
17 feet respectively. It isauite possible that 
prices and sizes may vary. Such a trellis would 
be quite suitable for the Ivy, which will not ding 
satisfaotorily to the cement walls. The Ivy 
should be liberally planted at the base of the 
building so as to obtain its start from the ground. 

VioLST Plasts Dtino Oit {B. H. iS.).— For 
your cold frame to rest upon 1 foot deep of 
manure will be sufficient. The base of manure 
should be larger than the frame all round by 
1 foot. The manure used should be fresh and of 
a strawy nature (not decayed), and if leaves are 
available add a good proportion to the heap, 
mixing well together and treading the heap firm 
before the frame is placed on. Mext have ready 
some turfy loam, break it up with the spade and 
through a sieve, l^'inch mesh. To a barrow- 
of this add half a oarrow-load of leaf •soil and 
half a gallon of quick-lime, mixing all well 
together, and place in the frame 7 inches deep. 
If t^ese materials are not available then use 
ordinary garden soil, adding a gallon of lime to 
each bwrrow-load of soiL Thu will bring the 
surface of the soil within 10 inches or 1 foot of 
the glass. The plants must be planted firmly in 
the soil about 6 inchee apart and given a good 
wateriDg. They will oot require much water for 
some time afterwards. E^p them cool always, 
but protect from hard frost, and give plenty of 
air on all favourable occasions. 

JTiM Darbytftiiv.— MalmaiMMi Gamstioiiitboiild esrUinly 
not be ayrioged during the winter monthi, s remaik that 
•ppllM with equal force to the other MCtlone. At thie 
seesoB, when In • fslrly qniet state, the/ need veiy lliUe 
water, and a free dronlatlon of mix whenever ponlble. 
Good ■tnrdv nlanu 8 inohas to 10 inches high at the present 
time ihonld flower well next inmnier. 

GxRAiriiiiiB HOT FLOWxaiso (l^roaif woter).— There can- 
not be verj moch wrong wlih jonr treatment If von get 
the plants to bear bode. Perhape the soil la too rich, and 
so the plant! make groee growth Instead of firm eboots. 
Overfeeding with manure wonld have the aame effect. 
The planta ihonld have as much air aa possible. There 
must have been aomethlDg wrong with the roota for the 
hods to fall off aa aoon aa the pUnU were hooaed, tuleaa 
yon need very atroeg manvre. An apnlioatlon of thia 
would, of eonrae, make the bnda falL we are lodlned to 
think that the planU were not really well rooted when 
the bnda began to fonoi and ahonld advtae von to root the 
cuttlnga eaiUer another year. Unleaa the planta are 
tboroiighly well rooted you cannot expect them to bear 
the burden of flowering. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Box Hbdob with Bbowh Foliaob {W. Rtdge), 
— ^The foliage sent was badly infested with scale, 
and we have no doubt this troublesome parasite 
ia the cause of the foliage appearing so unhealthy. 
The scale may be, and no doubt is, encouraged by 
a rather starved condition of the roots. Our 
opinion is that a good hard cutting in would 
greatly benefit the nedge, but it would appear 
vofj tmsiphtly for a time. When new growth com- 
mences give the plants a sprinkliog of soot and 
some well-decayed manure, taking care also to 
diA up the sotl around the hedge, and avoid 
going deep enough to disturb the roots. The 



manure could act as a sort of mnlohi or you might 
lightly turn it in under the soil. It may be that 
the subsoil is in a bad condition, and that this is 
causing the trouble. You can partly remedv 
this by putting some drainage down parallel with 
the hedge, if you are convmced the drainage is 
bad. 

SHBUB8 ON Sakd {8. 5.).— If youT deep red 
sandv soil, which is, perhaps, poor, be fairly 
deeply worked and liberally manured, there are 
few trees and shrubs other than Rhododendrons, 
Aaaleas, and Ealmias that will not in time do 
very well on it. It is surprising to find in rela- 
tion to diverse soils how accommodating shrubs 
are. To attempt to furnish a list of fruits, 
flowers, and vegetablee, also trees and shrubs, 
that would do with you would be to ioolude 
almoet everythiog grown. Work the soil well and 
manure it freely ; that is the primary preparation. 
If you propose to plant a' large area of ground, 
we should advise half • trenching it, simply 
breaking up the bottom and letting it lie, giving 
a liberal dressiog of manure, and planting the 
whole with Potatoes in the spring. Next 
winter the land would be in capital condition for 
planting. 

iSkrtiMery.'-The qneatlon aa to how to treat ahmbberlee 
la a aeaaonable one to ratoe Jnat now. Much, however, 
dependa nnon theoondltlon of the ahnibberv In determining 
whether the ground shall or shall not be dug. Many old 
ahmbberlee, especially where treea overhang, are ao 
crowded that the aoll haa become one maaa of roota. 
There la do oae whatever In anch caaea In attempting to 
dig In the leavee that lie on the anrfaoe, and there la no 
other courae but to let them lie and decay In due time, or 
cover them over with a coating of aoll, which, however, 

Thentbere 

fee, carting th 
ont-of-the-way place to decay, brlnwig back In their place 
the leafage of the preceding year, whidi, with other refoae, 
haa become thoroughly rotted and la now In admirable 
condition to spread over the aurface aa a mnlch or drea aln g. 



cannot alwaya be fonnd. Then there ia the plan of annually 
clearing out all the leavee, carting them away to aome 
•the-wi * --•"«---—• • 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

Lilt of thb Nils (i^t/«).— The plant to which 
the inappropriate name of the Lily of the Kile is 
anpliea is ftichardia tethiopica (the Arum Lily). 
Tne description of your tubers does oot, however, 
at all fit those of the Arum Lily, but it applies to 
some of the other Riehardias, such as K. albs 
maculata, R. elliottiana, and R. Pentlandi. 
They are none of them hardy, and all need the 
protection of a greenhouse. The new growth is 
pushed out from the slight hollow on the upper 
surface, so that in potting this side must ol 
course be uppermost. Once they start these 
plants grow rapidly and are liberal feeders. In 
potting place the tubers at such a depth that 
there is 1 inch of soil above the U^ of the tuber, 
then stand in the greenhouse, and give little 
water till growth begins ; as the leaves and 
flowers develop a copious supply is reqtured. 

Obioim Of TuBBBouB Begonias {J, if.).^The 
Tuberous Begonias have requited from the 
croesing and intercrossing of five species, all 
natives of the Andean region of South America, 
viz.. Begonia bolivieni^is, which was eent to this 
countrv in 18G4 by Mr. Richard Pearce, when 
collecting in Bolivia for Messrs. James Veitoh 
and Sons. It was first shown in flower in 1867, 
and put into commerce the next year, 1868. This 
had small, drooping, long Detailed flowers, of a 
cinnabar scarlet colour. Begonia Pearcei was 
also sent here in 1866 from Bolivia by Mr. Pearce, 
in whoee honour it was named. This species was 
the forerunner of the numerous yellow*flowered 
varieties. Begonia rosisflora, a species from the 
elevated regions of the Andes of Peru, introduced 
by Messrs. Y eitch, with whom it flowered for the 
first time in 1867. The flowers of this were round, 
and of a pale red colour. It never became very 
wpular. Besonia Veitohi, another of Mr. 
Pearce's introductions, from Peru, in 1867. The 
flowers were round, and of a bright cinnabar red 
colour. The very round flowers of the present 
day hybrids undoubtedly owe a good deal of this 
character to the influence of B. Yeitchi. Begonia 
Davisii, the last species to be introduced, was 
discovered by Messrs. Veitoh's collector, Mr. 



Davii, in Peru, at an elevation ol 10,060ieet, 
and first flowered at Chelsea in 1876. It is 
charaoterised l^ a very dwarf habit, and erect 
flowers of a bright soarlet colour. The compact 
growing uprisht flowered forms so much met 
with to-day show a great deal of the influence of 
B. DavisiL The first hybrid Begonia was the 
produce of B. boliviensis, and was sent out in the 
year 1870. It wae named B. Sedeni, in honoiir 
,of the raiser, Mr.^ Seden. Scon after this great 
numbers of hybrids were raised by different 
cultivatcrs, and from these beginninffsthe tmjfA 
are to be seen in the Tuberous Begonias of to^y. 
Continual selection from the Mlest forms <^ 
Be^ia rossdflora resulted at last in a white 
variety. 

Datitiu {Q. H, Oreatback). — The enclosed 
leaves are that of a Datura, often grown in 
gardens under the name of Brucmansia, and if as 
you say the flowers are double, it is Datura 
Knighti, which is, however, from a botanical 
point of view, only a variety d Datura snaveolens, 
a native of Mexico, and introduced therefrom in 
1733. The plant attains a considerable siae, vis., 
at least 12 feet in height, and with a large head 
of branches. It may be planted out in a pre- 
pared bed in the greenhouse, or grown in a large 
pot or tub. The plant must not, however, be 
put directly. in a tub when small, but shoiUd be 
•hifted on once or twice into larger pots. The 
Daturas are deciduous, or almost so. The cultural 
requirements of a Datura are the same as those of 
a I'uchsia, that is to say, if repotting is needed 
it should be done in the spring ; the plants may 
then be liberally treated during the summer 
months, and in winter they should have a period of 
rest, when but little water will be required. We 
should think that you have kept your plant too 
moist at the roou during the winter. Even if 
the plant dies back a little it will with the return 
of spring grow away freely. 

Tftkffy.— You Btopped your phints of Edwin Molyneux 
too early, and aa a oonaeqnenoe the buda alao developed 
^-- early In Aognat to glTe you really aattafSotory 



Try nlnchlDg yonr planta daring the lint week In 
April, which ahonld have the effect of caoalng the bnda to 
eTolve abont the third week In Angnat. There la good 
reaaon f6r belleTlng that the oooatltntlon of thIa one- 
time ponnlar exhibition aort la now aomewhat Impaired, 
and to thIa faet moat be largely attributed the canae o 
tallnre with many growers. 

T. ForesUr.^YovL moat, of oourae, have Chryaanthemnma 
anoh aa Duoree d'Or, Mary Anderaon. Lady Selbome, 
Western King, William Holmea, and other free-flowerlog 
▼arletlee; they will be most naefnl for ohnroh deooratlon 
during the winter. If yon want a late*flowerlng white you 
ahonld grow L. Canning. Zonal Pelargonlama, of which 
there are yarletiee Innnmerable ; Buman Hyadntha, 
Paper White and other Nardael, wInter-flowerIng Oama- 
tlona, anoh aa Fair Maid, Snchantreaa, Mra. Lawaon, and 
othera. Bapatorlnm odoratnm and £. mlcranthnm. 
Salfia eplendena, S. rutllana, and & Heerl are all good 
winter-flowering planta, bnt not ao f uitable for onttlDg. 
Prlmulaa, Cyclamen, the many beautiful wlntei^flowering 
Begonlaa and Ctoerarlaa are alao valnable winter-blooming 
planta, though of Uttle oae tor onttlog, exoept Oloerarla 
atellata, which la eapecially aaefal. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

BoNB-MBAL FOB BosBS {Subscriber). -^ThiM fer- 
tiliser is very useful if mixed with the soil at the 
time of planting the Roses at the rate of a handful 
to each plant, but we do not care so much for it 
for established Roses. Most good Rose-growers 
are using basic slag, and if this is very finely 
ground its value is the greater. It is excellent 
tor all soils deficient in lime ; it is also cheap, and 
as it will keep for any length of time it is cheaper 
to purchase in bulk. The basic slag is usuiJly 
applied at the rate of about 6os. per square yard, 
and is put on the ground just previous to a surface 
dressing of manure. We prefer to fork it beneath 
the surface as soon as practicable. Another 
excellent fertiliser is Tonics' manure. A good 
dressing of this applied in Febtuary has very 
lastine results. It is made as foUows: Super- 
-ihoephate of lime, 12 parts ; nitrate of potash, 
parts ; sulphate of magnesia, 2 parts ; sulphate 



of iron, 1 part ; sulphate of lime, 8 parts. Apply 
at the rate of ^Ib. to the square yard. You will 
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find in our advertising Mlvnai pftrlioolAn of 
tnM and throU. 

Rosn LotiN« TRxn Volume {WiUiam 
Bedge).— The foliage appean to be that which 
was prodaocd last leaaon, and the plants shed- 
ding the leaves now are only following natural 
laws. Frequently Mar^ohal Niel and some other 
sorts will retain the old foliage nntil the new 
shoots are well advanced. You need not fear any 
injury to the plants. If you have not already 
pruned them, they should be looked over and 
all lateral growths out back to within 2 inches 
to 6 inches of the previous year's growth. Any 
good long rods that were made during the last 
summer should not be pruned back, save taking 
away 1 foot or so of the soft, unripened ends, for 
it is upon such rods that you will obtain your 
best blossom this season, lie out all t he growths, 
so that light can penetrate freely, and, if they 
are too numerous to allow of this being done, 
you can without injury remove one or two 
growths quite to the bsM. 

T. T. ir.~Yoa mtnt not pmoe the BoMt j«t, although 
Um bndt msy \m bnrsUng Into growth. This Is dat to the 
mild weather. If we have eome ould weather it will 
retard tbe Soeee, and probably kill tome of the new 
growthf. Yon muit not prune before the end of March. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

MiLDBW ON Vines {J, J. Tumam).— The 
simplest way to get rid of mildew is by usios 
flowers of sulphur. This should be freely dusted 
on the leaves and bunches as early in the season 
as the first trace of mildew is seen. Unless you 
adopt preventive measures when the trouble is 
slight, you will never be able to keep down the 
disease in an unheated house. All the fallen 
leaves and diseased berries should be carefully 
gathered and burnt, for they contain mildew 
spores. In the early spring remove 2 inches or 
3 inches of the surface soil and bum it, or take 
it right away. It is more difficult to get rid of 
mildew in an unheated than in a heated vinery. 
You must keep the atmosphere as dry as poasible 
when the disease is first noticed, for mildew 
quickly spreads in a moist atmosphere. Ventilate 
freely except in damp weather, but do not open 
the front ventilators when it is cold or windy. If 
freely sprinkling the leaves and frtdt with 
flowers of sulphur does not check the disease 
next season, spray with sulphide of potassium, 
and cut off just a few of the very worst-affected 
leaves. To make sulphide of potassium dissolve 
loz. of sulphite of potassium (hver of sulphur) in 
a quart of hot water and dilute it with 2l£allons 
of water. You might remove anv loose oits of 
rough bark that are mildewed ana burn them. 

Pbvnino Fbuit Tkbbs (FT. /. Chapmany-^ 
It is generally admitted that it is better to 
prune fruit trees when planted than to defer 
pruning till the second year. All surplus 
branches should be cut clean out, and all other 
growths intended to play a part in the future 
tree should be cut back about two-thirds of 
their length. If judicious pruning is carried 
out the first season there is an actual gain in 
time in establishing the form of the tree. If 
the trees are planted in the autumn, pruning 
ought to be carried out in November, December, 
or January, in mild weather. In cutting 
take care to out to an outside bud, so as 
to prevent future shoots blocking the centre 
of the tree. In July pinch back the lateral 
growths to about 2 inches; any wanted to 
form the shape of the tree may be left. Root 
pruning, if properly carried out on those trees 
which require it, is most beneficial You should 
root prune your Apple trees, ontting back the 
long, thick, fibreless roots, and relaying any 
which have a downward tendency in a horizontal 
direction nearer the surface. Keplace the old 
-soil ihrown out with fresh, containing plenty of 
lime and brick rubble, wood ashes, and road 
sorapingf. Make the soil firm when filling i^ in. 
Rtmovo the surface soil, sav, 6 inches deep, and 
replace with that advised above. Cutting back 



the thick and deaoending roots, and relaying in 
the fresh soil, thinninfc out theweakly and crowded 
shoots so as to let in plenty of hght and air, 
should do goed. 

F. If.-The best trait treee to plant against a wall 
faoing eaat are andonbtedly deeeert PInnt raeh as tbe 
Oane and the Golden Drop. They tncceed exeeedinclj 
weD ezpoeed to this aipect. Deeeert Cherries will aleo 
•Qooeed alnoet eqoallv as well, aleo eoaae of the hardier 
▼arietiee of Peare, enoh as Williame' Bon CbrMlen, Marie 
Lonlie, Loniee Bonne of Jersey. Pitmaeton Dncheei, 
Doyenn^ do Comiee, and eome others. Bat Plnmi and 
Cherries incceed better than Pean. Orapes retain their 
flavour and qnality better and fbr a longer period when 
ont off the Vine at this time of the year. The shoot on 
which the bnnoh hange ehonld be placed in a bofctle of 
water in a dark, dry room, with a temperature of from 
i8<> to 6S<» Fahr. Moreover the Orapee are a certain tax on 
the itrength of the Vine whilet hanging, and ooneequently 
their removal will help tbe Tines to a more complete rest 
and recuperation daring winter. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

BBUSgBLS 8PB0CT8 RoOTS INJURED {E. F. C). 

While the teeth-marks on the roots of the 
Brussels Sprouts plants sent seem large for those 
of mioe, and more resemble those of rats, we can 
hardly imagine that the latter would oauae the 
mischief, as they are of a more carnivorous nature 
than mioe or moles. Really the Injury done 
resembles that of the mole cricket, an inseot 
about 2 inches long, which burrows in the soil 
like the mole, especially in the neighbourhood 
of streams. It eats through any veoetable 
substance that may come in its way, ana even 
throws up small hills of soil, as moiss da Where 
these hills are seen, tbe insects should, if possible, 
be dug out. The injury may have been done by 
moles, as we have found that they eat Potatoes. 
Steep pisbes of rag in paraffin, and put them in 
the runs. 

WATBRCfBias Bbd6 {E. JF.).— Without aotually 
seeing the condition of the bed it is difficult to 
say whether it would be best to clear it of weeds 
or clean it ont and replant. To clean out and 
replant will entail a considerable amount of woik 
and some expense, but to dear it of weeds should 
not be a formidable matter, and this we think 
we should be inclined to do, for this year at any 
rate. Let the water out, and drain the pond or 
brook dry. While the weather is open and mild 
caref uilv remove every weed, roott and all, using 
a fork if necessary. After this work is finished, 
the bed, no doubt, will have a good many bare 
patches on its surface. To these add some freeh 
garden soil, take slips or cuttings from the 
old Watercress planU (about 6 inehee long), 
replant the patches with the slips 9 inches 
apart, and make quite firm. Plant them 4 inohee 
deep. By working on these lines we leel sure 
you will have go<xl success with your bed for 
many >ears to come. Should the weather all at 
once turn frosty, the work could be quite as 
successfully carried out any time between now 
and the middle of March. 

CBuppniG Nbw Gabdbm {A. 0, J7.).— Not a 
ffreat crop of any vegetable, still less of several 
kinds, for market sale can be looked for from an 
aore of ground. The area is about large enough 
to furnish vegetablee for one fair-si sed tamily all 
the year round. The ground, having been originally 
covered with gorse, then for two years cropped 
with Potatoes, can hardly be other than poor, 
and for general vegetablee seems to need ample 
manuring. No doubt a dressing of gas lime such as 
you have given will help to get rid of the wire- 
worms, but it will add no manurial value. Not 
only should the ground be deeply dug, but 
in February before oropping a good dressing of 
half-decayed manure ahoula be given. As the 
gas lime will be ezpoeed on the surface for several 
weekSft it will not be injurious to crops. Without 
adding a manure dressing we fear tne oropping 
would give but poor results. In oropping plant 
one hau with early Potatoes. These ehould come 
off in July, and oould be followed by white 
Tumipe, stump-rooted Carrots, Spinach, Oab- 
bages, Savoys, or Ooleworts. The other half eao 



be sown or planted with dwarf Peas, lotflr- 
mcdiate Oarrots, Parsnips, Onions, Banner and 
dwarf French Hesns, Autumn Qiaot Oaulifiowcn, 
and Celery* There is no paper specially deroied 
to the subject you name. 

F. C. P.->From oar co r respondent we have rece i ved a 
epedmen If uhroom ' 'With another email MnahrooiB 
growing on the top of it. Thlfl it not a very rare oeeur^ 
rence, we have fNqnently come aoroee elmilar caeca. It le 
a freak of Natore of which no one, so far as we knoWp baa 
been able to give the caoae. 

A. W, r.—The BMggot which haa atta^Aed yoor yonog 
Cabbage planu Is evidently the larva of the O^bbaie fly. 
The generatlune of maggots ptodnced by thla fly are 
aismned to feed np to November, bnt owing to the winter 
eo far having been open, no doubt the maggoc haa ooattnued 
to feed nntU now. Itther emother the bed with freeii 
eoot, washing it In the next day, then give a freili 
dreesing, or else lift all tbe plants from the bed, pat f " 



into a bath of clear eoot water, and replant tliem 2 1 
apart in a cold frasM, dasting them afterwards freely wtth 
eoot or lime. 



AnxUma —Tbe safe wintering of Broccoli is la mnny 
gardens a difllonlt matter, and in low-lying, cold diatrlets 
It Is almoet an impoeelbllity In an average winter. On tbe 



aplanda, where the crop Is grown In fall ezpoears, and the 
U well drained, these dUBcaltlss are Iseeened ; etttl. to is 



wise to take due prscaation In all ca ee e , ibe ciup, when a 
can be saved, being valoable. We have tried many methods 
of saving the plants, bat so tar we have foand no 
method to equal that eo freqosntly rsoommended of taUag 
oat a trench on the north sMe of the plot, and heeling over 
the ad jsoent plants into this, covering the etenw oaRe op 
to the lowest green leavee on tbe planu with soil taksn 
iron ths north side of tbe next row, to sllow of this ta its 
torn being heeled over. In this way we go riafat 
throagb the plot, so that when the work Isflnished aU the 
heads are inclined towards the north, and all the atenm 
of the planu are covered with eoU. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

B. ^.^We are folly alive to the fact that i 
commit sad havoc in gardens. Oannot yoa pruicct year 
treee? In eome gardens where birds serfcmaly dlnbnd 
fruit boshee, or aiUck tbe bash froiu as well aa those 
of Strawberries, these are either wired over— frsnwwovfc 
being erected for tbe parpose ■ or else covered with flab 
neutng. With each thinfli as Crocnses, Primr c ee e . or 
other flowers a few linee of black thread flxed over them 
Jnet above the ground foim an excellent protecthm. Wlib- 
uat donbt, laws for tbe protecUon of birds have acted 
disastronaly fur gardeners In many cai 



BkATno A GBBSiHOUSg (IT. D.) ' A greenboose 16 feet 
by faei needs ample healing power to exclode hard 
weaiber. Oas Is, of coarse, fSirly reliable, aDd its 
beating power Is considerable, but It could be utilised 
ftjr your parpuee only In connexion with a proper bailer 
and not- water piping. To heat two flows and a return of 
4}-lDch piplog voa would netd powetfal bomere, and the 
cunsomptioo of gas would beconeiderable; bat everytfalag 
would depend on the nature of your bunece aad tbe way 
iheir cuoeamptlon was regulated. Tbe details yoa 
ask for can be beat— indeed, almoat only— eapplied by tboee 
who eaur for this form cf i 
advise yoa to apply to some 
Oas as a heating power dependa i 
lu coat, and the nature of the apparatoa I 
Goke le fairly cleanly, and no doubt cheap, but It needs 
vety much atieotion. 

VAxn or FBuns.— G. B.— i, Apple Winter Fsaeb ; t. 
Pear lierganot 8«grret. We do not know the **8un" 
Appl«.-- N€W Aiteers^er.— Apple Sir WiUlam OlbbuH. 

B. JfOsom.— We do not recognise tbe small ftalt ; it Is 

probably a local variety or a veiy poor fruit of a isnsr 
Apple. No. S Is Lane's Prince Albert. Tbe Pear Is 

Duyene^ d'Aleofon. S. J. •/.—Apple Lord Bargblcy; 

Pear Joeepbine de Mallnea. Cnnottt— Tbe frnlt yoa 

have U the Grape trait. Mi^9 CAa<met«.— 1. Apple 

Btnrmer Pippin, one of tbe vety beat Uie Apples ; will 
keep for two or three months ; t, Allen's Bvarlaedag. 
another late variety. 

Kamis OF Flabtb.— .^. Titmrd.'-l, Onycbium Japood- 
cam ; 2, Polypudiau BlUavdieri : 8, P^lyatlchnm anpulaie 
acatliobun ; 4, Purls cretica albo llneata ; 5, Blechnom 

ocddentale. i . C. If. if.-l. MasdevalUa tovareDsfa ; S, 

Odontogloesun luteo parpureum ; 8, 0. aceptrum ; 4. Dea- 
drobium Phal»nopais scbiMerlanum, all Oreblda. Tbe 
greenhouse shmb la If mas Ugni, more generally known 
lb gardens as Bngenla UgnL It haa email white lijrtle- 
like bloeeoms which are succeeded by frulu about the siae 
of Black CurranU and reddish when ripe. In thla stage 
they have a pleasing aromatic flavour, but are of too gttttf 
a nature to become pnpnlar, aa it waa atone time antid- 
thev would. Your spike of Onddlum maeranthom 
. ,rct lengthen considerably before it flowers, for we 
have known It to attain a length of 8 feet to 10 feet. As a 

rule It bloome in late spring and early summer. A\ 

•—The specimen sent Is a ftem of Laurua nobUia, 
saffldently distinct to have a varietal name. Thla plant Is 
ofien raised in quantity from seed, and there Is then a 
certain amount of individual varl ' 
At the sasM time, the ^ray Is 
berries, which In the 6older parte of the countrj 
almoat noknown, but in tbe South and West are ' 
Moducsd.-— IF. IRfidrost.— 1, Sedum rupeetre; 2, 
frega tvffafusla. 



certain amount of individual variation la the progeny, 
unueually laden with 
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INSECT PESTS. 

THRIPS ON ROSES. 

IWONDBR how many roflarians went about 
with ft look of bUnk despair upon their 
faoee when they beoftme awftre of the 
advent of this moat miachieyona peat 
daring the extreme drought of laat aummer. 
Jaat aa a aharp May froat daahea to the 
gronnd all one'a hopea, ao doea the arrival of 
thripa oanae diacomntnre and min the reanlta of 
montha of labour. Aaauredly no other peat with 
which roaariana have to battle worka ao much 
havoc in ao abort a apace of time and ta ao difficult 
to eradicate. Strictly apeaking it ia a climatic 
dieeaae, and it ia moatly those whoae gardena are 
on a light aballow aoil who know to their coat 
what a dreadful plague thia ia. You may mulch, 
water, and hoe to your heart'a content, but all is 



After aeveral weeka of hot acorcbing sunshine 
the wind blows like a airocco, and you may be 
perfectly certain that the arrival of the dreaded 
thripa will not be long delayed. List year we 
had the worst attack that I ever remember ; they 
oame not in battalions but in legions, smothering 
everything from top to toe in the sarden and 
devouring anything in the nature of a flower. 
Even the house became infested with them. For 
the space of at least ten days they were rampant 
in the garden, and all the luckleaa Roaea which 
happened to be in flower durins that period were 
spoilt. At the end of the ten daya relief came in 
the ahape of a perfect deluge of rain which quite 
paralvaed the pest. However, when I went the 
round of my Roaea the next day I aaw at once 
that there were thouaanda of the inaeota still alive 
in the buda and bloaaoms, and my next plan was 
to devise aome meanaof gettinsrid of the plague, 
or elae I knew well that I anould be troubled 
with it for the reat of the aummer and antuma. 
Aooordingly I got my Vermorel aprayer to work 
and aprayed every plant all over with a good 
strong aolution of *<Abor' inaeoticide, taking 
oare that it penetrated well into all the expanded 
flowera and buda. Thia waa done two daya 
following, and then I went carefully over the 
plantaand removed all thoee flowera and buda 
which I found wereatill infeated and burnt them. 
The reault waa that in the apaoe of about three 
daya I had completely eradieated the thripa, 
inatead, aa heretofore, of bavins them linger on 
all through Anguat and September. Of course, 
Augnat waa ao damp and cool that thia fact 
alone would probably have prevented the peat 
from making any further headway even if I 
had not taken these preoautiona. Still to those 
who are troubled with thripa theae remedial 
meaaurea may well be recommended, and I ahall 
most certainly repeat them in future. 

My Oamationa, which were treated in the aame 
manner, were kept entirely free by thia method, 
"while in all the neighbouring gardena they were 
quite ruined. So many of my roaarian frienda 
coltivate their planta on cool deep aoils that their 
SMsquaintance with thripa ia alight. The late Mr. 
Foater-Melliar was, however, a great sufferer at 
their hands, and I cannot do better than conclude 
by quotiog what he says upon the aubject: 
'* Thripa, well known aa a peat on many planta 
under glaaa, are often very deatructive in hot 
aeaaona on dry aoil. Theae active tiny black 
inaeota cannot eat much it ia true, but aa what 
they do eat ia the petala of the Rosea tbemaelves 
they often just suffice to spoil an otherwise perfect 
bloom. In many places they aeem to be nardly 
known aa an outdoor peat, and I could scarcely 
get aome frienda to believe how much all my light- 
ooloured Roaea suffered in thia way in rusty and 
disfigured petals till the year 1893, when owing 
to (he drought the nuisance was more widely felt. 
I am seriously inclined to think that for Teas at 
all events in my garden thrips are the worst of 
all peeta. From two good rowa of atandard Teaa 
in fine health and growth I gathered in 1893 but 



one decent bloom, the petala being terribly dia- 
coloured and even diatorted in every other caae, 
and each flower awarming with the enemy. The 
remedy for thripa aa for red spider ia moiature ; 
but, unfortunately for Tea Roses, the remedy is as 
bad as the disease. It is probably a good plan to 
syringe the plants and the buds before they 
actually begin to open with some good insecticide. 
Syringing even with plain water will undoubtedly 
keep off the thripa, and if continued as long aa it 
is safe without injuring the petala from damp the 
peat will not in moat seasons be found in much 
strength. Constant damping of the soil under 
the blooms would probably be uaeful." 

BOSABIAN. 



LEGAL POINTS. 

Rbpaibino Hedgb (C. C).— As the landlord 
has not undertaken to repair the hedge, you 
cannot compel him to do ao. The fact that you 
are under no obligation to repair makee no 
diftarence. 

Gamb Liobnob to Sboot Rabbits (/. 5.)-— Some 
time ago we published anawers to various corre- 
spondents who wrote to ua regarding game and 
gun licences. In reply to an enquiry we have 
since received the following letter from the 
Aaaiatant Secretary to the Inland Revenue, which 
confirma our view that legally a game licence ia 
required to ahoot rabbita otherwise than under 
the proviaiona of the Ground Game Act. Our 
readera will, however, obaerve that the Inland 
Revenue authoritiea atate that in practice no 
auch licence ia demanded. "In reply to your 
letter I am directed by the Board of Inland 
Revenue to acquaint you that aa regarda Great 
Britain the atriot legal poaition ia that rabbita 
fall within the deflnition of game in the Exciae 
Game Licencea Act, 1860 (23 and 24 Vic, & 90), 
aubject to the exemption in aection 5 (2) of that 
Act for the taking or deatroying of coniea by the 

arietor of a warren, &o., andby the tenant of 
I or hia authoriaed nominee, and aubject to 
the further exemption allowed by the Ground 
Game Act of 1880. But having regard to the 
wide effect of the change in the law made by the 
latter Act, and to the reluctance of the magia- 
tratea to enforce the penalty for game in the caae 
of ahooting rabbita, the Board have for aome 
yeara paat refrained from taking proceedinga for 
that penalty, and are aatiafied if a gun licence be 
held. I am to add that under aection 43 of the Act 
(23 and 24 Via, & 113), a licence ia not required 
to authoriae the takinp; or killing of rabbita in 
Ireland, and therefore in Ireland a gun licence ia 
aufficient in every caae." 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 



WE invite oar readers to send 
us anything of special beauty 
and interest for our table, 
as by this means many rare 
and interesting plantsbecome 
more widely known. We 
hope, too, that a short cultural note will 
accompany the flower, so as to make a notice 
of it more instructive to those who may wish 
to CTOW it We welcome anything from the 
garden, whether fruit, tree, shrub, Orchid, or 
nardv flower, and they should be addressed 
to The Editor, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 



WiNTEB FLOWEBS ntOM SCOTLAND. 

The extraordinary mildneaa of the aeaaon 
enablea me to send for your table a few of the 
many flowera which are at preaent in bloom 
here. Thia morning I noticed in a sheltered 
nook several aelf-aown Naaturfeiuma an inch above 



ground. Snowdropa we have had in bloom since 
Ghriatmaa, and made our firat good gathering on 
the 5th inat. Primroaea and Polyanthusea of all- 
coloura are plentiful. Single and double Arabia, 
Winter Aconite, Soillaa, Hepaticaa, and Violeta 
are idl flowerinff. In the rookery the beautiful 
Satin Flower (Siayrinehium grandiflorum) and 
Campanula ia<^hylla are in bloom. We have 
among flowering ahruba the fragrant Chimonan^ 
thua and Mahonia, while our walla have been 
gay with the bright yellow Jaaminum ainoe the 
end of November . Though leaa brightly coloured^ 
the Garrya elliptica in full bloom on a sheltered' 
border ia at preaent an object of great beauty. 
I endoae a truaa of Rhododendron cut from a 
plant which is at preaent opening some scorea 
of its lovelv flowers. Deapite theae early blooma, 
one looks forward with a shudder to the nipping 
winds and froata which are almoat aure to come 
before real spring sets in. J. Jkivbit. 

The Oardena, St. Mary's lale, Kirkcudbright, 
[A beautiful lot of the flowers mentioned 
accompanied Mr. Jeffrey's note.— Ed.] 



PRIZES OPEN TO ALL. 



WALL GAEDENS. 

A Elfrt Ptize of FOUR GUINEAS, 

A Second PrUe of TWO GUINEAS^ 

A Third PrUe of ONE GUINEA^ 

And a Fourth PrUe of HALF-A^UINEA 

are offered for the beat aneum-a to the 

foUowing queetione: 

1. Daacribe briefly how a wall ahould be 
oonatruoted for wall plants. 

2. Deaoribe the way the planta ahould be 
inaerted in both rough atone and brick walla. 

3. Deaoribe the aowing of the aeed in the walL 
la it better to plant aeedlinga or to sow aeed, and 
when ia the beat time both to plant and aow ? 

4. Name the moat beautiful apring, aummer, 
and autumn-flowering planta for aunny walla. 

6. Name the moat auitable planta for a ahady 
wall and thoae that give the beat eflfeot in 
winter. 

6. Deaoribe the way to treat ao old mosay . wall 
which it ia wiahed to aow or plant. 

7. How ahould the planta be treated at all 
aeaaona? 

The anawera muat be written on one aide of the 
paper only, and be enoloaed in an envelope marked 
** Competition," addreaaed to ** The Editor of Thb 
Garden, 20, Tavistock Street, Ck>vent Garden, 
London, W.C." The anawera muat reach thia 
office not later than January 31. Both amateur 
and profeaaional gardenera may compete. The 
name and addreaa of the competitor muat be 
written upon the MS-, and not upon a aeparate 
piece of paper. The Editor cannot undertake to 
return the MSS. of unauoceaaful competitora. 



SOCIETIES. 



THB HOETICULTUBAL CLUR 
British and Foriuoh Parks— A Cohparisoh. 
On Taetday, the 0th inft., the nsaal monthly dinner of 
this olab wu held tX the Hotel Windsor, under the prael- 
dency of Mr. Harrj J. Veitoh, when a good number of 
memben and gneaU attended, and Mr. C. Jordan, ■aper> 
intendent of HVde Park, read a very interesting paper on 
"Britiah and Foreign Parks— A Comparison." The paper 
was dlTided into two sections, the first dealing with some 
of the principal parks of the European capitals, saoh aa 
Paris, Vienna. Berlin, Bada-Peath, and other citlea» 
regarding which he gave many interesting details as to 
the mode In which they were laid out, the width and the 
arrangement of the road«, and other data of great practical 
value. All these parks and open spaces, naturally^ 
depended for their attractiveness a good deal upon their 
surroundings and the topographical conditions of their 
sites, as well as upon the climatic conditions. The lecturer 
dwelt at some length upon the beautlea of the renowned 
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gardens at Yenalllas and the BoU de Boulogne and Bola 
de Yinoennee In the ylnclnlty of Parla, and he alao 
graphloally detorlbed the beaaMfnl toenery of Boda-Petth 
and the splendid oharaoter of Yienna at a oity, though in 
this latter connexion the chief park, the Prater, left very 
maoh to be desired, being practically entirely flat, while 
It was dlsflffored by manT tenth«rmte restaoranta, shows, 
4ie. The general Impression left by the Gontinental parks 
was that they erred In comparison with British parks in 
the direction of too great a formality, and the consequent 
lack of that natural wild charm which we see in our parks 
and open spaces, especially, as In the subsequent discus- 
sion was pointed out, in tne case of Hampstead Heath, 
which was recognised aa probably a unique example of 
splendid wild scenery and natural beauty on the immediate 
margin of a mighty dty. Ileference was also made to the 
difference In the use of these Gontinental spaces br the 
public, since, while in our parks, Ac, large areas are freely 
open to sporta and oames of all kinds, the Gontinental 
ones present little of these facilities, and what there are 
are under too great restriction to render them of much 
▼alue. The fact that the public are generally excluded 
from the grass areas, while here there U no such exclusion, 
waa alao adduced as a dIsadTantage, but It was pdntea 
out in defence of this Continental restriction that the 
drier conditions of Gontinental summers were so unfayour- 
able to grass growth that the same amount of traffic over 
It could not be permitted, as It would IneTltably extermi- 
nate it, which is not the case under the more humid con- 
ditlona preTaiUnghere. lo the subsequent discussion, in 
which Messrs. H. J. Yeitch, Cheaf, Mnnro, Druery, 
Marshall, White, and Assbee took part, the value of Mr. 
Jordan's paper was fully recognised, and his opinions were 
endorsed In many cases by these gentlemen, most of whom 
have Tislted the dtles referred ta The paper will 
probably appear in the Royal Horticultural Journal, 
where, owing to its peculiarly practical nature, and 
emanating as It does from an expert. It will be decidedly 
In place. A hearty Tote of thanks concluded the meeting. 



80CISTB FKAKGAISI D'HOBTICULTUBE DI 
L0NDBB3. 
Oh Saturday eyenlng, the <lth Inst., Mr. John Harrison of 
Leicester presided oTer an Incemational g«therlng of 
horUoulturists assembled together at the Caf^ Boyal, 
Begent Street, to celebrate the seTcnteenth anniversary of 
the aboTC-named society, aa we stated last week. 

The chairman propoeed the toast of the CTening, ** La 
Sod^t^ Franf else d'HorUculture de Londres," remarking 
upon Its usefulness, and the fact that It had now been 
established fur seyenteen years, during which time it had 
been practically carrying out the work of the enUnU 
wrdidU In its own way. It was Interesting to note the 
progress made, for beginning in a humble way, it could now 
count on Its muster roll 600 members. 

Mr. Schneider's reception was as usual a most cordial 
one. His reply waa to the effect that their chairman, aa 
a Tery successful man, and the head of an Important firm 
In Leicester, waa well qualified to give adTice to young 
men, and he thanked him for so doing. The society, 
although handicapped during the paat year by bad trade, 
was still In a Teiy good position. It had £160 In the 
reeenre fund, and Its library, which was much valued by 
the Toung members, had now assumed proportions that 
rendered it necessary to consider the question of finding a 
new home In a more suitable place. 

Mr. Harman Payne said he had been a member of the 
society for fifteen years, and that if they h«d Eogltoh 
friends and supporters It waa because they had main- 
tained and encouraged the good feeling that has always 
existed between horticulturists of the two oountrlea. 

Mr. Schneider announced the names of esTcral new 
honorary members, and also some donations, one coming 
from their old friend and honorary president, M. OuTrard, 
who waa too old to attend their festlYv gatherings at night. 
A presentation of cutlery In a case waa made to Mr. 
Schneider on behalf of the young men in whom he takes so 
great an interest, and duly acknowledged. Music and 
recitations were freely interspersed with the speeches 
during the evening. 

&BDHILL, SEIGATB, AND DIST&IGT GAEDBNBBS' 

ASSOCIATION. 
Thh fortnightly meeting of the above sodety was held on 
Tuesday, the 2nd Inst, Mr. W. P. Bound In the chair. 
The evening, as Is usual once a year, was given up to a 
retrospect of the past season In horticulture. Mr. Blsey, 
of The Gardens, Coppice Lea, Merstham, opened the 
meeting by reading a paper on " Sucoeases and Fallurea 
during 1906." It was gratifying to note that the successes 



black variety, appear to do well. Only the Alpines and 
rock-loving planu are to be found. Following a short 
discussion, the meeting conveyed to Mr. Bunyard iU 
heartiest thanks for the excellent lecture given. 



far outweighed the fallurea In Mr. Elsey's case. A good 
discussion followed. In which a large number of menibers 
took part. It was generally conddered that the past year 



had been a very favourable one. A hearty vote of thanks 
waa accorded to Mr. Elsey on the motion of Mr. Bound, 
seconded by Mr. Legge. This terminated the meeting. 

CBOTDON AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
To conclude the programme of lectures of this society for 
irs present session, Mr. P. F. Bunyard, SIddermlnster Ro«d, 
West Croydon, had a capital muster at the sodetv's rooms 
to listen to an account of his recent travels In the Faroe 
Itlands. The title of the lecture was "The Flora and Fauna 
i.f the Faroe Islands," but Mr. Banyard augmented this by 
describing the habits and occnpatloos of the natives. 
1 heir principal industry Is fibbing. Veffetables, exoepttng 
Potatoes, are seldom seen. Trees there are none, but such 
fruit bushes as Gooseberries and Curranta, especially the 



NORTH OF SCOTLilND ROOT, YBQBTABLB, AND 
FRUIT ASSOCIATION. 

Thsbb waa a good attendance at the annual general 
meeilngof this assoclaUon, which was held in the Town 
Hall, Inverurie, recently. Treasurer L«w occupied the 
chair. The annual report waa submitted by Mr. Jamee 
Eddie, secretary and treasurer, and was generally of a 
favourable charaoUr, although the wet weather at the 
time of the show had reduced the number of exhiblu, as a 
number of the entries were not forward. There is a credit 
balance of about £9 In favour of the aesooiatlnn. The 
report was unanimously adopted. It was agreed that the 
next show be a two days' one. 

WOOLTON QAEDBNSIUS' SOCIETY. 
THi annual meeUng was held at the Mechanics' Institute 
reeenUy, Mr. R. Todd In the chair. The report and state- 
ment of acoounU submitted by the hon. secretary and 
treasurer gave evidence of a satisfactory ysar's work, 
excellent papers were delivered by capable essavlsta, and 
special chairmen were invited to predde. The library of 
some 160 volumee waa much appreciated, and a note of 
nnusual merit was given aa to the value of the mioroecope. 
There Is a balance lo hand of £8 Oi. Yotes of thanks were 
tendered to the officials, all of whom were re-elected, Mr. 
R. G. Waterman retaining the dual office of treaaurer and 
secretary. 

BilTH GARDENERS' DEBATING SOCIETY. 
Thi programme for this year Is aa foUows : January 22, 
"The Procreas of Hardy Fruit Culture," by Mr. W. 
Strugnell, Rood A«hton ; February 12, " Primula sinensis 
from 1819 to 1900," illusUated with a series of lantern 
slides, by Mr. H. 0. Cox, Hon. Secretary of the Reading 
Qardenera' Mutual Improvement Assodatlon ; February 20, 
" Violet Culture," by James C. House, WestburT-on-Tiym ; 
March 12. " Grapes and Their Culture," by Mr. WUllam 
Taylor, Bsth ; March 26. *' Gloxinias," by Mr. F. Bible, 
Draycot ; April 9. " Herbaceous Calcedariea,'' by Mr. Charles 
Wakefield, We«tbury-on-Trym ; AnrU 28, "Chrysanthe- 
mums," by Mr. W. Icaulden, F.RH.S.. Frome; May 14. 

' The Ruee in HUtory, Poetry, and 

"Tuberous 
July ». 
' by Mr. Uharles wall, isatli — tne seoiiod 
annual ouUng will take place during this month ; August 13, 
open discusdon ; September 10, annual meeting ; and the 
second annual Chrysanthemum show will be held during 
November. 




SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



ROTAL Calkdoheah.— The annual general meeang waa 
held on the lObh Inst. The report of the ci 



I coundl fir the 



year ending November 80 was presented by Mr. P. Murray 
Thomson, the secretary and treasurer, and was generally 
of a favourable character. It referred to the anxletv and 
labour oocaakwed bv the International Horticultural 
Exhibition, which had been verv successfuL It waa alao 
mentioned that the coundl had arranged for the spring 
show to be held on May 9 and 10, an earlier date than 
thoee of the past two years. A Ruse show In conjunction 
with the National Roae Society would be held on Jul/ 18, 
it bdng mentioned that the last provincial show of the 
National Roae Society in conjunction with the Royal 
Caledonian Sodety was held in 1887, the laUer society 
holding Its last summer show In 1889. The usual autumn 
show win be held on Julv 12 and 13. The chairman, Mr. 
J. W. M'Hattle, moved the adoption of the report In an 
excellent speech, In the course of which he referred to the 
euocess of the International Exhibition, to the proposed 
show in July, and to the continued p r o g re s s made by the 
sodety. The report waa adopted, and Mr. P. Mnrrav 
Thomeon afterwards thanked for hU services In ^he work 
connected with the International Horticultural Exhibition. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who has warmly Interacted 
himself in the sodety's work, and who has done much 
pereonally tn increase Ite membership, waa re-elected 
preddent ; Mr. R. Brooman White, Ardarroch. was sleeted 
a vice-president. In the room of Sir James Miller ; and the 
following were appointed members of coundl, to fill 
vacancies caused by retlroment in rotation and death : Mr. 
O. P. Berry, Mr. R. Ldrd, Mr. R. V. Mather, and Mr. G. 
Wood. 

SooRiBH HoBTiouLTumAL A8SO0IATIOH.— The annual 
general meeting of vhls assuclatlon was held In Dowell's 
Rx>ms, Edinburgh, on the evening of the 9ih losL The 
attendance waa very large, and much lutereet was manl- 
feeted In the proceedings. The reporta of the secretary 
and treasurer were submitted, and were of a satisfactory 
character. One hundred and thirty-five ordinary and 
three life members had been admitted during the year, 
and the membership at the doee of the year had reached 
the high figure of 1,898. Allusion was made to the 
suocesafol meetings held during the year, and to the 
Chrysanthemum show of the association in November 
last. The treasurer's report showed a considerable increase 
of funds, mainly derived from the members' fees and sub- 
scriptions, the total balance from the Chrysanthemum 
show being £10 4i. 8d. The reporu were adopted, and the 
ffflclals thanked. The meeting proceeded to elect the 
office-bearers for the year, and Mr. DAvld W. Thomvon, 
nurseryman, George Street, Blinbargh. was appointed 
president In the room of Mr. J. W. M'Hattle, who has 



occupied the chair with much sucoees fur some time. 
Mr. M'Hattle and Mr. Anderson were elected vlce- p te d 
denta. Ilie appdntment of secretary and treasurer was 
conferred upon Mr. A. D. Richardson, Sdennee Gaadena, 
these offices having been formerly held by Mr. Peter 
Loney and Mr. William Maoklunon respectively. It was 
arranged that the annual Chrysanthemum show of 
the ass'idatlon should be held In the Waveriey Market, 
Edinburgh, in November. 



CARDIFF GARDENERS' ASSOCIATION. 

THg opening meeting of the new year took ]Haee at the 
Bandringham Hotel on Tneeday, the 9th Inet., when Mr. 
F. G. Treseder presided over a large gathering of membeia. 
Mr. E. H. Bittram, Aheroynon, delivered an addreaa upon 
"Gardening of Fifty Years Ago and that of T -dtiy." A 
long dIseuBslon followed, and In eonelnalon Mr. Battnm 
waa very heartily thanked for hU addrses. A wrrj fine pot 
of Cypripedlum Ineicne was shown by Mr. R. Mftjoe, and 
awarded the prlie of 6a. offered by Mr. P. Beamee ; a firrt- 
class certificate was awarded to the sane pot (carrying 
thlrty-dght blooma). 



Hoptioultupml Bduoatlon 

OiatiOIl*— The paragnph oo page 19 of last 
week's iaaae aDnoanoiiig a meetiog of th** Horti- 
oaltar»l Edaoatioo AeMoietioD at the Horucal- 
taral Glob room* Hotel Windeor, oo the 28:h 
inet., WM eent to u Ute; the pMsmph referred 
to the 28ih of December. There m no meetiiig 
thk mooth. 

Oyelamen Low's Salmon.— There is 

no doabt tnat thi* ie a Taloable new CjroUmen. 

I, or ealoM 



The oolonr of the flowen is salmon, 

rose, and qoite dear and distinct. The groopof 

Slants shown by Messrs. Hugh Low and Ga, 
^osh Hill Park Nnrseries, Enfield, at the 
meeting of the Rjyal Horticnltnral 8 loiety on 
the Qth inst, was much admired ; the bkoons 
were quite distinct in colouring frum any other 
Cyclamens shown. Their salmon cotonring is 

E"y attraotiTC nnder artificial light. The 
I are of compact habit of growth, and the 
B are prodnced on long stiff stalka. It will 
donbtlsM proTe a good market plant. 



FUBUOATIOKS RKuysD. 

The Jonrnal of Boteny; Boleam da Real As a oeln ^a o 
Central da AgrlcnltaraPurtognesa; Register ufNaraeriea, 
Market Oaniena, rarMs, Florlste' Seed Bnslpee»aa to be 
Let or 8uld, from Protheroe and Morrla, 97 and 08, Cb— p- 
side, E.C. ; Bnlletln d' Arboriculture et de Jlunenltore ; 



Recently-recognised Speetea of CratB^oa In lus t e r p i 
and Nsw Sogland, VI., by C. B. Sargant ; The r<raat 
Flora of New Sooth Walea, Vol. IL. Part 7 ; Part XYIL 
of the complete work. 

Cataloouh Rbobitmd. 

StDtet P§m».—tL >bert Boltoe, Warton, Camfbtth. 

B^yoniat.—Jiihn R. Box, west WIckhan, 8.O., Knot; 
Tbi>Das Ware, Umlted, Feltham. MIddleaez. 

Svringa, CKfW. Ae —Herbert Trrry and Sooa, Reddltch. 

a»rticuUunU aundrim. — William Wood and Soo, 
Umlted, Wotid Green, London, N. 

Siede.— Toofood and Sona, Soathampton ; Pislter, Sosi, 
and Slbray, Limited, Hands worth, itti»ffleld: Robert 
Sydenham, Tenby Street, Birmingham ; Kent and Brydosi, 
Darilngtoo; Robert Yeitch and Son, 64. High Stiwat, 
Bzeter; John Forbea, Bnccleoch Nnr«erl«a, H«wlek; 
Dicksooa, Cbeater; Webb and Sma, Wordaley. Slaer- 
bridge ; Dlckaon and Roblnaon, Gathedral Street, Man- 
chester; DaTid W. Thomson, 111, Oeufge Street, 
Bdlnbnrgh ; J. Peed and Son, Weet Norwood, 8.B. ; 
Daniels Brothers, Limited, Norwich ; BdmoodaonBiutlMn, 
DabUn ; McHattle and Co., Cheeter: Papa and Bernsean. 
QuedllnbnrK ; Samnel Doble and Son, Heathllald. near 
Cnester; Gilbert and Son, Dyke, Buame, L^nce; Dobie 
and Mason, 22, Oak Street, Manelieeter; Henry Sckfosd, 
Wem, Shropshire ; William Paol and Son, Wnltham Gfeoaa, 
HerU ; Browne, Thompeon, and Oo., 80, Patrick Btroet, 
Cork ; R. H. Bath, Limited, The Floral Farma, Wtebech ; 
B. S. Williams. VtotorU and Paradise Nnraerlea, Upper 
Holloway, N. ; The Agricoltnral and Hurtleeltvnl Aann- 
datlon. Limited, 92, Long Acre, London, W.a ; WUlteB 
Cntbnsh and Son, Highgate, N., and Bamet, Herta ; 
Staart and Melo, Keleo, Scotland; Dobble and Cow, 
R >tbeeay, N.B. : WUllam Boll and Sona, Chelsea, 8. W. ; 
Cooper, TatMr, and Co., 00 and 02, Sonihwark Street, 8.K. ; 
J. R. Pearaon and Suns, Chllwell Noneriea, Lowdhaos, 
Notu ; K. P. Dixon and Sone, Hall ; Little and Ballaii- 
ivne, Carlisle; H. Cannell and Sons, Swaaley, Kent; 
Haage and Schmidt, Srfnrt ; Albert F Upstooe, 36. Chnrdi 
Street, and Market Street, Rotherham ; Jardin Currevoo, 
Khiraire, Cbdue-Bonrg, 0«*ii^Te; Ant. Rm.s«i and Son, 
Orenreen, near Haarlem, H >Uand ; W. Saospaon and Oo., 
8 and 10, Portland Street, Kilmarnock ; T. S. Ware, Umlted. 
Feltham, Middlesex. 

*,* The YeturMf Subtariptitm to THB aAaom U : fnlemd. 

fit. fid. ; Fonign, St. 9A. 
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TABLE DECORATION. 

WHETHER carried out in the 
home of the amateur, by the 
professional gardener in 
the mansion of his employer, 
or by exhibitors at flower 
shows, table decoration is an art that appeals 
to everyone interested in gardening. We 
make no apology, therefore, for giving a 
prominent position to the following essay on 
" Table Decoration," which won first prize in 
the December competition. 

No hard-and-fast rules can be laid down as 
to methods of decorating tables. So much 
depends upon the likes and dislikes of those 
whom one has to please, the size of table to 
.be decorated, and the material at command. 
At the same time, there are certain points 
which must always be carefullv considered. 
Glaring contrasts of colour should be avoided. 
Some colours which look very well by day- 
Hght are failures under artificial light ; for 
instance, flowers of a yellow shade look much 
paler under gas or electric light Bright 
shades of pink, crimson, or red always look 
well. LigDt blue or mauve do not light up 
well, but flowers of a purple shade are very 
effective. Generally, flowers that harmonise 
with each other give the greatest satisfaction. 
Another important point is to use nothing on 
the table that will prevent the guests from 
seeing each other auite easily. Only per- 
fectly fresh flowers should be used*, and none 
that are very powerfully scented. On large 
tables plants up to the height of 15 inches 
may be used with very good effect, though 
there are not many which lend themselves to 
this work. For a daylight luncheon a few 
tall, clear-stemmed plants of Cocos weddelli- 
ana, Aralia elegantissima or A. graciliima. 
Panax Vic tori se, or some of the narrow-leavea 
varieties of Crotons may be used. The use 
of Arcadian arches for table decoration is 
not so common as was the case a few years 
ago, but the plan of arranging trails of 
greenery, such as Smilax, Asparagus plu- 
moeus, or Ampelopsis Veitchii from a central 
candelabrum, ana connecting these with 
candlesticks^ is very attractive if lightly 
done. 

In some cases valuable china is much used 
in the arrangement of the table ; if this is so, 
small plants in bowls are more in keeping 
than cut flowers in vases, but the cloth may 
be lightly draped with trails of greenery, and 
a few flowers carelesslv disposed thereon, or 
long sprays of Bougainviilea glabra, Euphorbia 
jacqumiaBflora, (jlematis indiviaa looata, or 
Tropseolums may be used instead. If bowls 
are not available, small plants may be removed 
from pots, the soil reduced, and set in moss 
on small pieces of paper, with a few fronds of 



Fern or Asparagus and choice flowers of one 
kind and colour placed in the mounds. This 
stvle of decorating would also apply to cases 
where there is a heavy display of plate on the 
table. When the dessert, or a portion of it, 
as is now generally the case, is used in the 
decoration of the table and displayed in 
china dishes, care should be taken that the 
colour of the flowers used does not clash with 
that of the dishes, or with that of the coloured 
silk used in some cases for the centre of the 
table. 

There are not many flowering plants 
suitable for table decoration. Begonias Gloire 
de Lorraine, Agatha, and John Heal are 
certainly the most useful in pink shades. 
Primulas, white or pink, Salvia splendens, 
Cyclamen persicum, in small pots, also may 
be used during the dull winter months ; 
bulbous-rooted plants are mostly too heavy, 
with the exception of Roman Hyacinths and 
Lily of the Valley. Of berried plants, Rivina 
humilis is one of the best. Reidia glaucescens 
is also a very graceful plant for this purpose. 
For an autumn dining-table, bright! v-coloured 
foliage and berries can be effectively used by 
a tasteful decorator. 

One of the most beautiful flowers for a 
breakfast or luncheon table undoubtedly is 
IpomoBa rubro-caerulea, arranged with light 
fronds of Adiantum cuneatum in small vases 
with a medium-sized plant of Pandanus 
Veitchii or Cocos as a centre-piece if 
necessary. Sweet Peas, when the colours 
are properly blended, are amongst the best 
of flowers for summer table decoration ; a 
lovely arranffement consists of the Sweet 
Peas Lady Nina Balfour and Hon. Mrs. 
E. Kenyon, with Adiantum gracillimum as 
foliage : this, of course, for a luncheon-table. 
For a table under artificial light, a combina- 
tion of Sweet Peas such as Prince of Wales 
and Lovely with Gypsophila paniculata is 
very effective. Roses are certainly the most 
popular flowers for this, as for most decorative 
work ; when Roses are used, they should be 
cut with stems as long as possible, and 
arranged with their own foliage. Generally, 
onlv one variety should be used. Nothing 
looks better than well- coloured Mar6chal 
Neil, though there are numbers of others in 
different shades as good. Most of the single 
Roses adapt themselves splendidly to dinner- 
table decoration. 

Among other summer flowers suitable 
for the work are Shirley Poppies, Godetias, 
Lavatera splendens and alba splendens, 
Coreopsis, &c. For the autumn months 
many of the single varieties of Chrysanthe- 
mums may be combined with long trails of 
Ampelopsis Veitchii 'with very good effect, 
and also such varieties as Source d'Or, -an old 
sort but still one of the best for this purpose. 
Later in the year such combinations as 
Salvia splendens and Roman Hyacinths, 



Carnation Winter Cheer and Lily of the 
Valley (from retarded crowns with own 
foliage), Calanthe Veitchii and Lily of the 
Valley, with Fern fronds or Asparagus as 
greenery, are all beautiful. Another very 
effective table decoration consists of long 
trails of Rhodochiton volubile laid on the 
cloth, and blooms of Lasiandra macrantha 
dropped carelessly thereon. If any plants 
are necessary with this arrangement they 
should be such as Aralia Veitchii or graciliima. 
With the spring months come a wealth of 
flowers well suited for table use. Narcissus 
in many varieties, Tulips, Freesias, and 
Cyclamen are some of the best ; the Narcissi 
are best arranged with their own leaves. 
Amongst the many varieties of winter- 
flowering Carnations, Winter Cheer is still 
the most useful, though rather smaller than 
some of the newer American ones. For a 
large table Malmaison Caruation Princess of 
Wales is deservedly popular, and in much 
demand during the London season. Orchids 
Ccelogyne cristata, Cattleyas in variety, 
Cypripediums, Oncidiums, Odontoglossums, 
ana Calanthes (the last-named, perhaps, the 
best) may all be used^hen at command of 
course, separately. Whichever flowers are 
used in the decoration of a table, they should 
be so arranged that the individuality of each 
bloom is retained : if this is borne in mind 
there will be little danger of overcrowding 
and consequent heaviness. K W. Dix. 

Head gardener to Sir B. Baker ^ K.C.B, 
Boufden Greeny Fangboumey Berks. 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 



Thb Satin Flower and Snowflake. 

Mr. Qeorge Hart, Woodtide, Howth, County 
DabliD, writes: "I send you some blossoms of 
Sisyrinohium graDdifloram, also some of the 
Spring Snowflake (Lenoojam vemum), wbioh have 
been flowering here oat of doors very well this 
mild winter. The Lenoojam oame in before 
New Year's Dav, and the Sisyrinchium about the 
7ch intt. Tbe Leucojum is very sweet soented, 
somewhat tuggeeting Hawthorn, but I am 
afraid the soent will be lost before the journey 
is ovtr." 

[We were pleased to see two flowers which 
suggest the fUMsing of winter. The Sisyrincbium 
is ver^ charming in a sheltered plaoe, where its 
purphsh colouring seems to glisten in the sun. — 
Ed.] 



Flowabs from thr Oprn Gardrn. 
"B. M. B.'' writes from Kempston Hoo: «I 
am tempted by the article on * Hardy Winter 
Gardens' in The Garden of the 13th inst. to 
send you some outdoor flowers from my garden 
picked on the 14&b inst. , about twenty different 
varieties altogether. I doubt though whether 
there are < hardy plants by the hundred with 
which to bridge over the period of desolation 
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which beinnt with the fading of the Cbrysanthe- 
mnm.' The faot is that few people take thought 
for the winter at all, or do more than rejoice 
over the casual blonfom of a Primrose or the 
Wallflowers peeping here and there, or the single 
plant of Jatminnm nodiflomm on an otherwise 
bare wall Yet many a sheltered cosy corner 
could be made literally a blaze of coloar in the 
winter months by the liberal nse of yellow Jm- 
mine. Wallflower Extra Early Paiisian (of which 
every plant is in bud or bloom from late autumn 
to late ppring), Crocus Imperati, Iris stylora, I. 
histrioiden, I. reticulata, Qalanthus cilicicus, 
Cyclamen Coum, Winter Aconite, &c.' The last- 
named when grown in beds is twice as large as 
the starved specimens usually seen under the 
roots of trees. The extraordinary mildness of 
this season is not alone responnible for the number 
of flowers now in bloom, as I have had nearly 
as many every January for the last five years." 

[A bioz of fragrant flowers, which comprised 
Lanrustinus, Pyrns jiponica. Snowdrops, Chry- 
santhemums, Winter Aconite, Crocus Imperati, 
Jasminum nudtfloium (winter- flowering Jatmine), 
Primroses. Polyanthuses, double Daieies, Lim- 
nanthes Douglasi, Rose Fellenberg, Wallflowers, 
Pansiee, Violets, Iris stylosa, and the Lenten 
Rose.— Ed ] 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 



AWARDS IN THE DECEMBER 
COMPETITION. 
Ths first prise for an essay on Table Decoration, 
in the competition announced in Thb Oabdsn 
during Dc'cember, is awarded to Mr. E. W. Dix, 
The Gardens, Bowden Oreen, Pangboume, 
Berkshire ; second, Mrs. Charles Williamson, 
Wilstead, Eihelbert Road, Canterbury ; third, 
Mrs. H. DAshwood,S'.ibbinston Houre, Wansford, 
Northamptonshire; fourth, D. B. Crane, 4, 
Woodview Terrace, Archway Road, Highgate, N. 
The first prise and the second prise essays treat 
the subject from two different standpoints, so 
that we shall publish both. The paper written 
by Mr. Dix will be found on another page of this 
issue, that by Mrs. Williamson will appear next 
week. Many excellent papers were received, 
and the prise awards were made only after very 
careful consideration of the essays. The com- 
mended papers are little inferior to the prise- 
winning essays. Competitors whose work is 
thought worthy of commendation are the 
following. All sent very good essays : 

Mlw LUUo Toblo, The Heath, Aloatter, R.ao. ; 
Alexander AUsn, 18, Blpplogham Hosd, Wlttiington, 
ICsDohrater; Mtt. Atkln, 6, HoUybank Boad. fleftoo 
Park, LlTerpool ; A. Hemslej, KoowIm Hill Creiotat, 
Lewlaham ; James Weaootl, Penalveme Oardciit,PerBasM; 
Walter Bmcklehvpit, Moont PleaasDt, Rathin, N. Wales ; 
S. B«II, Slmciur, The DriTe, Bognor ; Tbe Mlwea B. and 
M. Corle, 8L Cotbbert's, Melroae; Oeiwge NonU, 8, 
Wyoherley Street, Presoot ; Charles J. Greed, The 
Gardens, Forest Farm, Wlnkfleld ; Mrs. Kate Hatlev, 
Basterfleld Hoase, Wibhemsea, near Hall. Yorkshire: 
IL Millard, Hartley Wiotney. Winohfleld ; W. J. Skinner. 
The Hat, Bray, Beikshire ; C. W. Yoang, Wslbeck Abbsy, 
Woiktop; J. B. Allan, The Gardens, Ashnrst Park, 
Tanbridge Wells, Kent ; Hilda M. T. Tbc mas, Herbrand- 
ston Bectory, Mllford Haven, Wales; fi. Tomalin, 
Tower Hill Hnase Gardens, Kingsclere, near Nswbary, 
Berkshire ; H. B. Hanley, Heythrop Gardens ; C. Norton, 
Ozon ; Miss E. A. Petktos, The Limes, Stratford -on* A von ; 
G. Berry, Helme Lane Apiary, Msltham, Hoddenfleld; 
Alfred Gardner, Markstelnstrasse, bel Stegllts, Berlin; 
H Andrews, The Gardens, Earaham Hall, near Bnngay, 
Norfolk'; Mis Leslie Williams, Swanswick CotUge, Bath ; 
Mrs. F.. W. 0<»rrel, Wapewielde, Gelderland. Holland; 
G. S. Jordan, Bjdorgan Gardens, Anglesea ; J. Comber, 
The Gardens, Nymaus, Crawley; F. C. Noton, Barlelgh 
Hall Gardens, Lnugbboroogh ; Thomas Smith, The 
Gardens, Llwjn Madoc, Oarfb, R.S O., Brecon; Alfred 
Chefflna, Ni-wbnld Bevel Girdens, Bogby ; ArtbarP. Ford, 
Bigods Hall, Dunnow. Euex; F. C. C4ix, Yew Tree 
Cottage, Llnthur«t, Blsckwell, near Bromsgrove; G. 
Bobinson, Tangle wood, South Godstone, Snrrf y ; W. H. 
Soott, The Hermirage, Twyford. Berkshire ; A. J. Morgan, 
The Gardens. BIcton, Eist Budlelgb, Devon; George 
Cadell, 20, Marra> field Drive, Murrayfield, Midlothian, 
N.B. ; Mrs. O. Meadows, Oxhey Gmve, Harrow Weald, 
Middlesex; Mrs. J. H. Hooker, Conrtfield, Cranston 
Boad, East Grinstt»sd, Sussex ; Herbert Fiy, Beedingwood, 
Horsham, Sussex ; Miss Dickson, The Cbanonry, Bl^n. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 



FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

Febraarv 6.— Meeting of the National Anatenr 
Oardenerb' Assooiaticm. 

Febratry 9.— Annaal Meeting of the Royal 
Gardeners' Orphan Fond. 

Febrnary 13 —Royal Horticaltnral Society's 
Annual Meeting 3 p.m., Meeting of Committees 
12 noon ; Horticaltnral Clab, Annual Meeting 
5pm., Annual Dinner 6 p.m., Hotel Windsor. 

Febrnary 14. — East Anglian Horticultural 
Club Mseting. 

Show of wlnteF-flowerliiflr Cap- 

nations* — With reference to previous corres- 
spondenoe, February 13 has been fixed by the 
council of the Rojal Horticultural Society for 
this show. Three daeses of exhibits have been 
engyested : vis., thoee occupying 5 feet, 15 feet, 
and 30 feet of tabling respectively, thus providing 
for the requirements of small, medium, and large 
growers. Exhibits, which may be either Tree 
Carnations or Malmaisons, or both, may consist 
of cat bloom, plants, or both toother, with Car- 
nation foliage, or other small foliage plants. The 
council will grant medals, Ac., to any of the 
groups, classes, or exhibits which they may think 
worthy of that distinction. They will auo give 
certificates to blooms of new varieties of Tree 
Carnations or Malmaisons of sufficient merit "not 
yet in commerce," not less than six blooms to 
form ao exhibit Notification of intention to 
exhibit and of space required should be sent oo 
or before Thursday, February 8, to the Secretary, 
Royal Horticultural Rociet>'s Hall, Vincent 
Souare, Westminster, S.W.— Hat ward Matbias, 
Tnatnea Ditton^ Surrey, 

Rainfall In OheslliPe.— The rainfaU in 
this district for the year ending 1005 was some 
2 inches below the average. Dumeter of gauge, 
5 inches ; heisht above ground, 1 foot ; 114 feet 
above sea level. 

JfoftO. TaUUd^th. ^^tj!^^ daytwttk 

XM twnww, O-lwrvMf 

InchM, Depth. Drntt. r$eerd«d. 

January.. 108 .. 85 .. 4 .. 18 

Fehrnuy 186 080 .. SO .. n 

March ..8 86 0-75 .. SB . 84 

Auril .. S86 0-6S 6 17 

Ifay .. 068 081 .. 1 .. 7 

June .. 868 080 17 18 

July ..107 .. 68 .. 86 .. 18 

Awrust .. 800 .108 .. S6 .. SO 

September 8-41 0*70 .. 16 

Oetober .. S78 066 17 17 

Kovsmber 8 88 .. 46 .. 10 .. SO 

0-48 O'lS 6 .. 14 
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Total.. 87 61 



We experienced a drought in May, no measurable 
rain being registered for a period of foarteen da vs. 
Highest maximum temperature in the shade, 89^ 
on July 8; lowent mean temperature, 12^ on 
November 19 —W. H. Jenkins, Wythenthawe 
Gardens, Northenden, Cheshire, 

« The Chpysanthemum."— This book 

is one of the latest additions to Chrysanthemum 
literature, and is by Mr. Arthur Herringt on, well 
known as an expert cultivator here and in 
America. It is published in New York, and 
treats of this popular flower exdnaively from the 
point of view of American growers. For this 
reason it cannot poseeestheintereat for European 
growers that it does for these for whom it is 
especiallv written. Yet it has many points which 
cannot fail to be ueeful to English growers. 
Culture for exhibition Ib very lucidly explained. 
A chapter is devoted to the beat toil mixtures, 
which cannot fail to be useful to all growers. 
Contrary to the practiqe in this country, the 
plants are planted out on oebches, and this seems 
to be the popular method of culture in America. 
In the chapter devoted to general cultural details 
the questions of ventilating, watering, tjing, sids 
shoots, and suckers are each dealt with in turn. 



and these ]points are dearly and lucidly explained. 
The most important aspect of the book, however, 
is that dealing with crown and terminal bnda. 
This is a matter which, in this country, ie very 
indifferently considered bv writers, but Mr. Har- 
rington has taken considerable pains to explain 
the terms, both by his writing and by excellent 
photographs. As the exhibition of large blooms 
in vasts in America is largely practised, the 
methed of carrying the blooms to the shows is 
very clearly shown in a photograph, in which 
exhibition Chrysanthemums are properly packed 
for a jonmey. This should assist English growers 
in determining how to deal with their bloona 
when exhibiting in the vase classes which are 
now so popular. The cult ure of Chrysanthemums 
in 6-inch pots is also very carefully considered. 
It is interesting to know that, probably owing to 
the efforts of American growers, this method has 
of late J ears been largely followed in this 
country. Commercial cahnre, which until reoeot 
years was not scientifically considered, ia very 
fully dealt with in Mr. Harrington's book. The 
b^k contains many excellent illQstrations.~C. 

Hoptleultupal Education Asao- 

Olatlon. — This newly -formed association is 
now fully constituted, and doubtless will do a 
great deal of good. The chairman is Mr. ▲. E 
Brooke-Hunt, and Mr. WalUr P. Wright U 
acting as hon. secretary and treasurer. Full 
particulars mar be had from Mr. Wright, whose 
address is Pestling, Hy the, Kent. 

Ppopoaed new papk fop Glaaffow. 

In pursuance of their policy of secanng available 
land in the outskirts of the dty, the Glasigow 
Parks' Committee have agreed to recommeiad the 
corporation to purchase the eetate of Yorkhill, 
which consists of a manaion hooee and grounds, 
the latter extending to about 31^ acrea. The 
esUto will cost £60.000, but by feung 10 acrea of 
this, and the 6| acrea which formed the site of 
the machinery hall of the exhibition of 1901, it is 
expected that a balance of £25,000 will rensain in 
favour of the dty after providing 21^ aorca for 
the new park. 

A new aohool of ffapdenln^.— Miss 

May Crooke, late instructor in hoctiooltiire at 
Lady Warwick College, Stadley Gaatle, and Lady 
Warwick Hoetel, Reading, baa, throng the 
kindneas of Miaa Zula WoodhuU of Norton Park, 
obtained a suitable garden for hortionltBrml 
inatmotioo at Brcdob's Norton, near Tewkeabnry. 
Miaa Crooke will Uke a limited noosber of 
students, either reddent or non-reaident. The 
walled garden ia fully equipped with glass booses, 
Mushroom house, heated pita, and a fine aeleotioo 
of fruit treee, and will afford faoiliUee for horti- 
cultural instruction in all branchea. Misa Mabel 
Carlyon will be assistant instructor. Misa Crooke 
is open to engagemeote for Icotnree, and to nve 
advice as guden expert in any district, llie 
Bredon's Norton School of Gardening opeood the 
second week in January. 

Notea fpom a Kent iriUHlen.— What 

extraordmary weather! After a moat furious 
storm last nif ht we have had a lovely apring day. 
One of the little Pear treee ahows dgoa of hkie- 
som, some of the Rose treee have large buds of 
last year and plenty of leavea, while others are 
unfolding their new leavee. Alas ! for the 
wreckage after spring frosts. . I can coidorte 
many of Mr. Goodwin's remarke about Roees, 
eg ,1 raised a Maman Crchet from a cutting. 
It has grown into such a large bush that I have 
had to take it out of the bed and set it by itself 
on a grass plot, where it csn spiuad aa much as 
it likes. White Maman Ooohat last autumn 
threw out a large branch with abundance of 
plump buds, but they all damped off, and not one 
ffond flower did I get. Innocente Pirolu, The 
Bride, Mme. Lam bard, and Catherine Mermet 
were practically failures all through the snmatr. 
L' Innocence was the only white Rose that was 
thoroughly reliable.— W. J. Chapman, Tunbridge 
WeUs. 
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•• The Gapden Album.**— *' ThaOwden 

Album and Review " is the title of a new monthly 
irardaning magenna. It is edited by Mr. John 
Weathen, author of '* A Praotioal Qaida to Garden 
Plants," and is pnblished by Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. The price is seTenpence. The first 
number contains sixteen pern of literary matter 
and four coloured plates. The contents comprise 
original articles on gardening subjects, descrip- 
tions of new plants, and a selection of interesting 
notes and articles reprinted from other gardeninff 
journals. The coloured plates are of new hybrid 
Irises, Impatiens Olivieri, Rose Fran Karl 
Bmsehki, and DiervilU florida <* Eva RUhke.'' 
The first and the last are the best, the plate of 
hybrid Irises beins quite faithful and very beau- 
tiful. *< The Garden Album " has made an excel- 
lent start, and should soon find an appreciative 
public. 

Journal of the Kew Guild.— The 

Kew Guild is an association of Kew gardeners, 
past and present. The journal is an annual 
publication of interest chiefly to those who are 
members of the Guild. The volume for 1005, 
which was recently pnblished, is full of enter- 
taining particulars of Kew and Kew men, and 
will be eagerly welcomed by those members of 
the Guild who are scattered in the remotest 
corners of the earth, as many of them are. The 
frontispiece to the present volume is a portrait 
of Mr. Walter Fox, superintendent of the Botanic 
Gardens and Forests in Penang. He has a record 
of twenty-seven years' service in the islands of 
Singapore and Penang. Mr. Fox is, therefora, 
with one exception, the oldest Kewite in the 
Colonial and Indian services. The journal, as 
usual, contains some interesting letters firom 
Kew men in the Colonies and foreign countries, 
«nd letters from Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australasia full of incident and adventure. The 
Guild has lost several prominent members during 
the last vear, among them being Mr. Charles 
Moore, Mr. Bnrbidge, Mr. 0. T. Hemsley, Mr. 
Daniel Dewar, Mr. Charles Berry man, Mr. Leslie, 
and others. The total number of life subscribers 
is now 210. Mr. W. J. Bean, the assistant- 
(snrator of the Royal Gardens, acts as editor of 
the journal, and keeps the contents bright, 
▼aried, and of more than ordinary interest. 

Lady ffardeneps at work.— I recently 

pait a visit, to the grounds of the Horticultural 
College, Swanley, where I found much of interest. 
There are upwards of seventy lady students, and 
■ome men are also employed, yet the ladies take 
their full share of the work, even to stoking 
the fires and taking Sunday duty. I found some 
planting fruit trees, others trenching ground, 
others were manuring the lawns, and some were 
in the glass houses cbaning and rearranging the 

ElMits. All were doing their work in a businsM- 
ke manner. The ground has recently been 
divided up into plots, and each plot is worked by 
about seven students, one of the seniors taking the 
lead ; this is found to give each a better oppor- 
tnnity of observing the various crops from start 
to finish. A register is kept of all work done, 
from sowing the seeds onwards until the crops 
are cleared. The grounds are extensive, and 
aflford ample opportunities for earrying out 
various experiments. One range of glass houses 
ie given over to experimental culture, while the 
larger range of houses is devoted to growine 
crops for market. At the entrance to each 
house there is a slate, upon which are recorded 
tha dates for cultural work from the time of 
taking cuttings onwards. In the case of 
Chrysanthemums, for instance, there are the 
dates of putting in cuttings, when potted, when 
pat out of doors, when taken in, time of 
diebudding, and time of flowering. With Vines 
and Peach trees, all work done, and the dates, 
are duly reoorded. Some of the students were 
boay cleaning and dressing Vinss, and they 
■earned to enjoy the work. The Peach trees 
were all pruned and tied in ready for starting. 
Several plants are grown as well as in the 



market nurseries. Ohrysanthemnns were nearly 
over, but sufficient were still in flower to show 
that they were well grown. Everything was in 
remarkably good order, reflecting much credit on 
Mr. Lawson, the superintendent. The students 
work six hours a day, regular courses of lectutes 
are given, and time allotted for private study. 
Hockey and various other healthy outdoor amuse- 
ments are indulged in.— A. Hbmsliy. 

Ohpysanthemuin Bronze 

Thompson*— The accompanying illustration 
shows a new Chrysanthemum called Bronze 
Thompson, which was awarded the silver medal 
as the best new market Chrysanthemum at the 
exhibition of market Chr3r8JUithemum8 held a 
few weeks ago. It is a sport from the yellow 
Mrs. Thompson, a Japanese incurved with terra- 
cotta bronze petals. The flowers are of sood 
sise and freely produced. It was exhibited by 
Mr. Isaac Godber, New Town 
Nurseries, Bedford. 

Rose notes. — From 
the list of Roses you kindly 
gave me I have selected Paul 
Lede, Qrand Due de Luxem- 
bourg, Prince de Bulgarie, 
Eirl of Warwick, Sniphurea, 
Joseph Hill, and Comtesse 
Cayla. Besides these I have 
planted Farben Konigen, 
Etoile de France, Perle von 
Oodesberg, Marquise de 
SiUsbnry, Duchess of Port- 
land, Hermosa, Leonie 
L%mesch, and Soleil d'Or. 
As I have been asked for 
the name of the Rose I so 
strongly recommended,would 
you oblige by inserting just 
a line to say it was Mme. 
Abel Chatenay. I note that 
Mr. Arthur Goodwin writes 
that it is subject to mildew. 
My experience is the reverse, 
anid in a recent number of 
Thb Oardsn Mrs. Louiiia 
Wakeman, Newport, writes 
that Oitiss an Teplits is one 
of the worst Roses for mildew 
at Hanley Court, while Mr. 
Goodwin says that it is 
mildew-proof. I suppose that 
soil or situation makes the 
difference. It is a most 
interesting subject, and 
deserves careful enquiry in 
different parts of the country. 
I have been very much in- 
terested in Mr. Goodwin's 
notes, and trust that they 
will be continued. New 
Roses are now being sent out 
m such quantities that we 
want up-to-date information. 
Such Roses as Paul Neyron 
appear to have no sale now, 
the Hybrid Teas are ousting the Hybrid Per- 
petuals.— W. J. Chapman, Eldene, Sandhurst 
Road, Tunbridge Wells, 

HuntinflTdon Daffodil Spplnflr 

FiOWeP teOOiety, — In forwarding the 
schedule of the first exhibition of this society — 
which will be held in the Com Exchange, Hunt- 
ingdon, on April 19 next— Miss L. L. Linton, 
honorary secretary, writes : ** This is our first 
show, and I am very anxious to make it a success, 
and to bring it to the notice of your readers. We 
want to encourage people to grow more D^odils 
in these parts, so we want to get exhibiu from 
others not in the district, to show what can be 
grown.'' The schedule is divided into two parts, 
the first including classes for cut blooms of Nar- 
cissi (open to all amateurs), and the second classes 
for spring flowers (open to all amateurs). Non- 
competitive exhibits are invited from nursery- 
men. Miss Linton, Stirtloe House Bnckden, 



Hnntingdon, will send full particulars to anyone 
interested in this newly-formed society, which we 
hope may have a prosperous career. 

Gift to the Royal Botanio Society 

of LiOndon.~A gift ot £1 OOO tiom a Fellow 
(Dr. Rfbert Barnes) has been received by the 
council as a mark of confidence in their adminis- 
tration, and in memory of his father, Mr. Philip 
Barnes, one of its original founders. 

A new oraamental firP&sa« — Pen- 

nisetum maorophyllum atropurpureum is one of 
the finest introductions of last year. It is an 
ornamental grass of striking appearance on 
account of the deep red-brown colouring of the 
long elegantly-disposed leaves, and the beautiful 
silvery rose colouring of the flowering heads ; 
these stand out in fine contrast to the leaves. 
Appearing as they do in lar^e numbers, a plant in 
flower is a most handsome object. This Pennisetnm 




NIW GHBT8AMTHSMUM BBONZl THOMPSON. 



is a half-hardy perennial, and must be wintered, 
safe from frost. It makes new shoots quickly it' 
given slight warmth in spring and, if hardened off 
and then planted out of doors in a rich soil it 

Juickly develops into a valuable decorative plant, 
t deserves a place in every garden. A corre- 
spondent of iiOUsrs Deutsche Oartner-Zeitung 
says that a bed of this srass in a Darmstadt 
{pi[rden was much admired. It is recommended 
as a valuable decorative plant either for grouping 
or for planting singly on the lawn. 

The Ghent Quinquennial Ex- 
hibition*— The next of i*ne Umous qum- 
qnaunial shows of the Ghent Botanical and 
Agricultural Society will be held from April 26 
to May 9. 1906. This oontinental flower show is, 
perhaps, unique in iM magoiflcence, and always 
attracts a large number of British horticulturists. 
M. Fierens, the secretary, will send particulars 
of the preliminary arrangements upon application. 
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DECORATIVE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I THINK that the class of Chrysanthe- 
mums generally known as decoratiTe 
varieties are distinctly more service- 
able than those cultivated for produc- 
ing large flowers in November. Though 
these find numerous admirers and are 
useful in manv cases, I think if our 
annual Chrysanthemum exhibitions are to be 
well maintained much more encouragement 
must be given to the smaller and more 
naturally grown plants. For home use these 
are far more valuable and lasting than those 
which have been highly fed and cultivated 
for producing the largest possible blooms. 
Medium-sized, well-grown Dush plants in 
7-inch and 8-inch pots make a s{)lendid show 
when well arranged, and for cutting purposed 
they are invaluable. We have grown some 
hundreds in this way for sevenJ years, and 
have this season grown them even more 
larsely, and by making, a good selection we 
had a fine display from the end of October 
until quite the end of January. 

The chief point to aim at is to grow those 
varieties which are distinct, bright, and 
[leasing in colour, which throw up their 
flowers well above the foliage, and stand 
erect White, yellow, pink, bronze, and reds 
of decided colours are tne most favoured, and 
they include Pompon, Pompon Anemones, 
singles, reflexed. and many of the Japanese 
and thread-petalled varieties. I find it much 
better to grow a large number of plants of 
the most distinct sorts rather than a long 
list of varieties Few thin^ make more 
charming table decoration during the winter 
when blended with suitable foliage under 
artificial light, and nothing looks better in a 
cut state for the embellishment of rooms, 
like the majority of plants, these most 
certainly pav for good cultivation. 

Cuttings snouldbe struck during February 
and March singly in 2i-inch pots, and receive 
three shifts— into S-inch, 6-inch, and, finally. 
7-inch or 8-inch pots in Juna The points oi 
the growths should be stopped three or four 
tiines, and the plants grown in an open, 
sunny position, allowing ample room between 
them, and removing them to a place of safety 
by the middle of Septembeir. The latest varie- 
ties should b^ kept out of doors, but well 
protected till the first or second week in 
November. 

Give manure water liberally from the 
time the pots become well filled with 
roots till they flower. For the benefit of 
those who contemplate making a start 
with these, I append a list of varieties I 
f have found to be favourites during Novem- 
ber, December, and January. Though, of 
course, there are many others equally good, 
I mention those only which are growing 
here. 

Among the best singles are Mrs. J. French, 
Miss Mary Anderson, Mrs. D. B. Crane, 
Scarlet Gem, Earlswood Beautv, Yellow Jane 
(a fine dwarf variety), Ladysmith, Kate 
Williams (a fine late yellow^ Golden Star, 
and King of Siam (one of the best yet raised). 
iPompons, including Anemone Pompons, -we 
like are William Sabey, Harry Hicks, Jennie 
Hatchett (a beautiful white with a fine 
Anemone centre, somewhat large for this 
section, but one of the most useful), 
Dolly, Snowdrop, William Westlake. Bessie 
Flight, Perle des Beauts, Osiris, Primrose 



League. Lottie Penford, 
and Eugenie Langaulet 
Among the veiv best we 
have round for late flower- 
ing are L. Canning. Golden 
Gem, Framfiela Pink, 
Duchess of Manchester (ex- 
tremely beautiful), Jrasica 
(one of the purest whites), 
King of the Plumes, Sul- 

!)hur Nipheus, Market Gk>ld 
a grand yellow). Mrs. Fil- 
kins, Boule ae Nei^, 
Princess Victoria and its 
two sports Golden and 
Pink, W. H. Lincoln, Nellie 
Bean (very pleasing), 
Allman's Yellow, Niveus, 
Matthew Hodgson, Hon. 
Mrs. Acland, and Source 
d'Or and its crimson sport. 
Ehtree. E. Bickitt. 




GLADIOLUS HOL- 

LANDIA. 
(Pink Bebnchlkyensis.) 

Now that the season is fast 
approaching when seeds. 
(Kc., must be ordered, I 
would advise all lovers of 
Gladioli to procure this 
sterling; novelty. It may 
safely be described as the 
finest Gladiolus y;et out. 
growing to a height ot 
4 feet, with sometimes as 
many as thirty-five flowers 
of a charming pink shade tinted yellow. The 
spike is narrow, as in the scarlet form, and 
is most graceful and elegant The flowers 
are well arranged on tne spike, neither, 
too close together nor too wide apart. THE HOLLYHOCK 

It has also the good property of guying | although the Hollyhock it a mach hardkr 
a great many open flowers at one time. • pi^^^ ^ly^ xh» DahUa, it oaonot be ao freely 
The lack of this latter quality is the propagated. The cattings take looger to fona 
only fault one can find with the otherwise roou aod growth is slower aftenrardst and 
beautiful Childsii section. A bed of this anltM the spring cattings are carefully pro- 
new varied was greatly admired here last pagated they wonld not form roote in time 
autumn. Visitors unmediately singled it out to rive good flowering plants, or they might 
from a large collection of other sorts. I iiot>loom at aU. The preparatipo of the groood 
would advise planting it in a west border, as 
the lovely colour then is more lasting. It is 
a strong grower, and seems to increase 



THE MBW OLADIOLaS HOLLANDIA. (JTimA reduced,) 

[Oar oorrespondent kindly sent a coloured nlate 
to show the strongly - marked ookmriDg of the 

flower.— Ed.] 



rapidly.. As its name woiJd suggest, it has ^hen thS ground is trenched up in 
been raised m Holland, and is catalogued by ^^ winter weather prepares it fo 



only a few firms in this country as yet 

Thomas Hay. 
Hoj^toun Gardeniy Queensferry, N.B. 



it alio of much importance, and this should \m 
■een to in the autumn. The Hollyhock it a 
groM feeder and requires a deeplv-worked sofl 
with a good dressing of farmywd. manore, and 

in the autumn, 

for plaQUng in 
April or early in May." The young HoUyhoek 
plants should have been well inured to the o^ 
air before planting them out, and the opecmtiOD 
of planting should oe performed when the weather 
is mild imd the ground dry. The permaoeot 
stioks must also be placed to the plants at ths 
time of planting out ; indeed, it is much better 
to drive the sticks firmly into the ground before 



SCARLET FLAKE CARNATION 
JOHN WORMALD. 

This fine variety was raised by Mr. H. W. _ _ 

Wefluelin in 1893 at Shaldon, Devon. It was, planting, and dig out holes in front of the sticks 

in t£e first year of its production as a seedliDg, mto which should be pUoed some prepared soil, 

considered by one of the first experts in Carnation such as is used topot Pelargomums, to sive the 

culture the beet eoarlet flake in existence. As a plants a start. The plants must be tied to the 

show flower it was awarded the first, second, and stioks as soon as they have grown a little, and it 

third prices at the Crjstal Palace in 1898, was is a good plan to mulch around the roots with a 

premier scarlet flake in 1899, and has beaten all little decayed manure ; this keeps the soil moist, 
other varieties in its class whenever shown in ' preserves a more equable temperature over the 
competition. ' roots, and the plants will make a mnoh better 

It is, unfortunately, not a robust grower, growth. As the season advanoes, dry weather 

and the colouring is inclined to run. Probably will set in aod water at the roots will oe needed, 
for this reason it has by many growers been 
discarded, but this beautiful vanety deserves 
to be better known and grown, as the excellence 
of its blooms far outweighs its other short- 
comings. 

OoMeight Cheam, Surrey, H. R. Taylor. 



but it will also be desirable to syrinse well 
underneath the leaves to keep off^ red spider. 

The first appearance of the fungus is the signsl 
for an attack upon it ; if it is taken in time some 
good may be done, but when it has sprMd widefy 
over the entire collection of plants, the 
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hopelefls. It reauiree a good atont itiok to hold 
A well-ffrown Hollyhock pUnt id poaition, and at 
the tpikee advance in growth, they moat be 
securely faatened to prevent their being anapped 
in a high wind. A good atrone plant will throw 
ont many aide growtha, and it ia uanal to 
remove theae, ao that all the atrength of the plant 
may be thrown into the centre apike. Upon the 
aide growtha there are alaonnmerooa flower-bada, 
bnt at the baae of each there are a few leavea 
^ith leaf growtha at their axila ; all theaemay be 
taken and cat out aa Vine eyea are treated for 
propagation, and if inaerted aingly in amall 
flower-poia, they will aoon form planta in a very 
mild heat if covered with a garden frame. The 
dead and decaying flowera ahonld be removed 
from the planta, aa they not only have an untidy 
appearance, bnt alaocanae the aeed-poda to decay. 
Seedling raiaing ia alao an important and 
intereating part of the caltivator'a work. I aow 
the aeeda in May, and they form atrong planta 
for flowering the following aeaaon. They may be 
aown out of doora, or, what ia better, in a frame 
over a hot-bed. The aeeda are more likely to 
vegetate well in that poaition, and the aeedlinga 
oan easily be pricked ont into bozea to be trana- 
ferred to the open bordera aa aoon aa they are 
large enough. They ousht to be planted where 
they are to flower in good time, ao that they are 
well eatabliahed before the winter. Seedlinga 
are seldom injured by froat. D. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



of Potatoes for some forty-five years, and 
during that time have constantly tested the 
table qualities of new varietiM, as well as 
older ones. Daring the time I have been a 
member of the fruit and vegetable committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society I have attended 
every cooking test of the leading varieties grown 
for triaL I had the tasting, last autumn, of fifty 
diverse lots cooked at Marlu* Tey, a very unusual 
experience. All this experience has, and does, 
leeul me to the conduaiona I previoualy made 
public in theae columna. There ia even yet 
another reason ; it is that there ia ao much latent 
diaeaae in Potatoes that until peeled it cannot 
be noted, and tubers cooked with their coats on 
would be objectionable served to table materially 
spotted. It is of importance to note further that 
those who so greatly praise Potato akina never eat 
them when cooked. They know better than to 



do that. 



A. D. 



(TU 



Editor i$ not ruponsibU for the opmiona 
expressed by correapondents. ) 



CLEMATIS DAVIDIANA. 



[To THi Editob or "Thb Ga&den."] 

SIR, — I have been much intereated in 
reading the different aocounta of that 
little known but lovely plant with 
blue flowera, Glematia davidiana. I 
quite agree in thinkiog it ia aomewhat 
difficult to grow, aa my plant did not 
flower laat year, thoagh it was in a very sunny 
position, but rather exposed to 
the south-west wind, which blows 
very strongly here at times, near 
Snrewabury ; so it evidently pre- 
fers a aheltered comer, as it grows 
well in that charming garden at 
Sc Nicholaa House, Soarboroush, ^ I 

which formerly belonged to Mr. %f 

Woodall but has now been bought 
by the County Gouncil and thrown 
open to the public. The gardens 
have been most cleverly laid out 
in a series of terraces down the 
face of the cliff facing south-east 
straight on to the seashore, and 
contain many nooks and corners 
in which grow and flouriah many 
rare and precioua planu, among 
othera that lovely pink Crinum G. 
oapenae. All theae grounda were 
originally planned and laid out by 
Mr. £. Woodall, who ia now the 
happy poesesaor of a atill more 
lovely garden near Nice, which 
was formerly a vineyard, on both 
sides of a narrow valley, and here 
plants grow and flouriah aa they 
do in the Riviera. 

Mabel Msy&iok Prycb. 



UNFIXED NOVELTIES. 
[To THS Bditob or ** Tmi Gasdbn."} 
SiB,-^I am glad to aee *< J. S.'' drawing attention 
in your columna to a growing evil in the horticul- 
tural world, viz., the aale of noveltiea in an 
utterly unfixed condition. Thia appliea not only 
to Sweet Peaa, but to other annnala aa well. 
Unfortunately, the practice of our flower ahowa 
lenda itaelf to the apread of thia habit, for there 
ia a wideapread belief that if a variety receivea 
any official award it ia neceaaarily good. We are 
gradually beins taught, however, that the apeci- 
mena exhibited are not required to be repreaenta- 
tive of the progeny their aeed will give riae ta 
I am apeaking here of annuala, and not of 
vegetativeljT propagated perenniala. My own 
experience ia, I fear, typical of that of manv 
others in this way. I must content myself with 
describing one caae only, that one being the worat 
of a aeriea. In 1003— at the Holland Houae 
Show, if I remember right — a beautiful bunch of 
the now notorioua Sweet Pea Gounteaa Spencer 
tempted me to buy .aeeda. On the packeta when 
they arrived waa the information that the 
<* variety" aported a little. Thia deecription 
proved altogether toojmodeat, for out of aome 



fifty planta two resembled the type exhibited at 
the snow. Seed aaved from theae faithful ones 
repeated the phenomenon in the following season. 
I need not describe the varioui| types this 
*< variety " threw, for all who grow Sweet Peas 
know by now the origin of John Ingman, Orange 
Gviuntess, &o. These sporu in the following 
season proved as fickle as their parent. Thia fact 
waa, I believe, senerally known before the last 
show of the National Sweet Pea Society, yet it 
did not deter the jndees from giving awards to 
such aporta. There la, however, one gleam of 
hope in the aituation, and that ia that the agg^ 
gate vote of the membera of thia aociety which 
placea the different varietiea in their order of 
merit rejecta the parent of theae aportive forma ! 
Next aeaeon'a judging ahould prove full of 
interest. With such an example before one, I 
can but think that the suirgestion made by 
"J. 8." is most opportune. E^ery exhibitor for 
certificates of merit or other awards should be 
required to guarantee the fixity of his novelty, 
or, at all events, give reliable statistic^ as to what 
may be expected of its progeny. Those who 
purchase the aeeda of anch noveltiea would then 
be placed in a far more aatiafactory position than 
they are at present, and that of itself should 
prove advantageous to the sellers as well. 
Cambridge, AVionM.}J 

A HARDY PLANT SOCIETY. 
[To THS Editor or " Thb Gardbn."] 
Sib.— The proposal of <* Heather Bell" to form a 
hardy plant society ia one which haa been before 
I he flower-loving public for aome time, and haa 
failed to take a concrete form, not beoauae of any 
feeling that auch a aociety haa not an ample field 
for ita operationa, but aimply becauae no one has 
as yet been able to find time or opportunity for 
taking the first steps in connexion with it. Some 
two or three years ago, I was appi^oaehed on the 
8ubj*'ct, and intended taking steps to call a 
meeting, bnt other pressing matters prevented 
my doing so. A hardy plant society snould not 
be a London society ; it must be truly a national 
one, encouraging the cultivation of hardy flowers 
by work of various kinds in different centres 



COOKING POTATOES 
[To THS Editob or *<Thb 
Gabdbn."J 
SiB,~I would not have written 
to you on the question of the 
oooking of Potatoes if I had not, 
in relation to the subject, unusual 
experience. I have been a grower 
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tibrooghottt the United Kingdom. Now tkia 
vovldmofta a oonsiderabto oaU upon th« time 
and energy of env nap, for it iQiut be remembered 
^t the work of a bardy plant ■ooietv oorere a 
iBixeh wider field than that of any of tne ipeeial 
flower sodetiee. 

I have UtUe doubt, however, that saffident 
■apport wonld be forthcoming, if the iodety 
W9re onoe lanndied, to make an important 
move forward, and that its operation! wonld 
tend to a stUl greater iaoreaicd interest in 
hardy flowers. A combined effort on the part of 
private and trade growers would result in a 
society whidi oonlado mndi to farther the 
onltivatioo M hardy flowers, and assist the 
yiMnons other sodeties which promote horticnl- 
tnre genenJly, and whioh inctade within thdr 
operations the flowers in which this society wonld 
)m entirely interested. There are, for example, 
many questions regarding staging, jndginff, 
olasnfioation, &c, upon which the sodety could 
advise or give substantial assistance ; while it 
kpiflht institute spsdal classes at the larj^er shows 
anaofbr good pHses in connexion with these. 
What is principally required is an energetic 
'secretary who has time, and is within a reasonable 
distsnce of the various centres frdm whioh its 
operations could be conducted. Could such a 
man be found the success of the aociety would 
be eanly assured. 8. Abnott. 

Sunnymead, Duff^/ries, Scotland, 

CYCLAMEN LOW« SALMON AND 
SWEET-SCENTED FORMS. 
' [To THi Editob ot «*Th» Oabdbn."] 

^IB,— We notice your correspondent's remarks 
.(page 18) on our new Cyclamen Low's Salmon, 
luia it may interest him to know that we obtained 
the colour of our variety, which is of the gigan- 
teum strain, from the very sort he mentions. 
Low's Salmon is now some generations old, and 
of the colour obtained from the small varietv 
mentioned the giganteum blood has proved itseu 
constant. lo your issue of the 6th irst. ^oue 
correspondent refers to a sweet-scented variety. 
His remarks are quite true ; we also have a sweet- 
scented strain which is white in colour, but we 
notice that the sweetest flowers lose the giganteum 
type. HaQH Law akd Co. 

^ • Nurseries, Bush BiU Park, Bnfeld. 



THE ROSE GARDEN, 

ROSE STOCKS BUDDED LAST 
SUMMER. 
' [In repiy to «V."] 

THE wild growth must not be out away 
at present unless you require the 
shooU for cuttings. If you should 
do so, there will be no harm in 
removing some of the ripened 
growths from either the standard 
l^riars or the Manetti stock, but, as it is 
qow too late for this work, probably you will 
^ot trouble about them. The correct time 
to cut back the budded stocks is in Februarv 
in mild weather. The standards and half- 
standards are usually cut back to within 
about 8 inches or 4 inches from where the bud is 
inserted, and any wild growths that are not 
l^uddedare removed qtite close to the main stem. 
The object of leaving a small portion of the Briar 
shoot above the inserted bud is that the young 
growths of the Briar serve to draw up the san, 
which has the e£foct of starting the inserted buds 
into growth. These Briar growths are not 
illlowed to develop more than about 2 inches 
before tlie poinU are pinched out. About Mav, 
when the Hose buds are well developed, the wild 
shoots are entirely removed, and in June the 
Briar growth in which the bud is inserted is cut 
back close to the Rose growth, when it imme- 



diately begim to oallns over, so that by the 
autumn the wound is quite healed. Before the 
Hoee shoot hss grown much, a *' stave" in the 
form of a flat stick is tied on the Briar, so that 
when the Rose shoot needs support it it tied 
to this steke. The dwarf stocks, both Briar and 
Manetti, are out back quite dose to the inserted 
buds in February. Sticks or Bsmboo canes are 
placed close to the stem, and the young shoots 
of the Rose tied to the sticks as soon as they 
need support As you grow for exhibition, 
do not pinch the shoots to make them bushy, as 
the finest blooms usually appear on these maiden 
shoots. Sometimes when May frosts have injured 
the young shoots it is advisable to pinch them 
back. 

With regard to those that are now grown 
out, cut them back almost to their base at once. 
You will find a powerful pair of secateurs strong 
enough for the work of cutting back, but if a 
few are too thick a small nruning-saw may be 
used, the wound afterwards oeing smoothed over 
with a knife. Sometimes the stem -borer is very 
troublesome upon budded standard Briars, the 
pest boring right down the pith of the Briar. 
To check this paint over the top (When you cut 
back the Briar) with some painter's knotting or 
grafting- wax. You appear to have well prepared 
the soifbef ore planting the stocks, and we should 
say that no further manuring will be required 
until February. During that month rive 
the ground a dressing of Tonks' manure. This 
is compounded as follows} Superphosphate of 
lime, twelve parts ; nitrate of potash, ten parts ; 
sulphate of magnesia, two parts i sulphate of 
iron, one part; sulphate of lime, eight parts. 
Apply this at the rate of a quarter of a pound to 
the square y«id, and it sfiould also be given to 
any other Koses yon may have in the garden, 
hoeing it or lightly forking it in. During April 
and May liquid cow manure should be given to 
the plants fairly liberally, each plant receiving 
from one to two gmllons once a fortnight. 
Towards the end of May and early in June a 
teaspoonf ul of fish or other guano should be given 
each plant once a fortnight, watering it in well 
in the evenins, and hoeing the around the next 
day. Careful disbudding should be carried out 
as soon as the tiny buds are visible, but it is not 
wise to disbud all Roses alike. This knowledge 
can only be acquired by experience. As a rule, 
all the Victor Verdier or smooth • wooded race 
should have some of the centre budf removed, as, 
if not, thev frequently come deformed. You do 
not say what sorts you have budded, but you 
will do well to keep to a few of the sterling 
exhibition sorts, budding these in quantities this 
summer] for instance, such varieties as Mrs. 
John Laing, Fran Karl Druschki, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, &c. You would require a doeen or two of 
each. For the banner in exhibiting Roees it is 
better to grow a few sorts than a large n amber. 

FRAGRANT ROSES. 

Ok page 277, in answer to a correspondent, the 
following list of Roses, which are very frasrant, 
is given] Cabbage, A. K. Williams, Charles 
Lefebvre, General Jacqueminot, Alfred Colomb, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, La France, Louis van 
Houtte, Magna Charta, Mrs. John Laing, and 
Gloire de IHjon. May I be allowed to supple- 
ment this list by the addition of the following 
varieties? Gustave Grfinerwald, probably one of 
the sweetest of all the modem Hybrid Teas ; 
Mme. de St. Joseph, the most deliciously scented 
of all the Teas ; Souvenir de Gabrielle Drevet, 
also a Tea-scented variety ; Papa Lambert, a 
Hybrid Tea, which has inherited the sweetness 
of one of its parenU, viz., Marie Baumann ; 
Farbenkonigin, an undoubted seedling from La 
France, and retaining a gopd deal of ito icent ; 
Charlotte Gillemot, Hybrid Tea; Princess 
Bonnie, Hybrid Tea ; Johanna Sebus, Hybrid 
Tea, a most exquisitely scented varietv. There 
are two Rugosas whose framnce is delightful, 
t.e., Cbnrad Ferdinand Meyer and Kose a 



parfum de I'Haflr. I should advise evecj 
to grow tne last mentioned asite soeot la 



»grow t 
singularly delioioiis. That lovely Bourbon Roae 
Z^phyrine Dronhin is, of course, famed lor its 
fragrance. Abthub R. GooDwnr. 

[i find that I have omitted Tea Mme. Berkeley, 
but it should most certainly be included in (be 
above list— A. R. G.] 



ROSE MISS WILLMOTT. 

A DA»TT little Rose c^ beautiful ookmr is this 
siuflle Tea Rose. It reminds me, before the bads 
wifold, of a small specimen of L'Ideal, apd it is 
surprising what a length of time these boda 
remain on the plant m the folded oonditioo 
during October days. The dusters of buds, if 
cut wnen they show odour, open beai&tifully 
in the warmui of a room, and it would be 
difficult to find a more lovely tinted Rose km a 
small vase. These single Tms and Hybrid Teas 
have a value that must not be lost sight of, 
although I cannot see how they merit the award 
of a flold medal, for all who have had anvthing to 
do with the raising of seedling Ros^ know lull 
wdl that there are fully 50 per cent, more aingle 
Roses produeed than double ones. The variety 
Irish Eleoanoe is delightfully preUy, bat the 
wiadom of the recent award of the National Rote 
Society was doubted by many oompetent judcssi 
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DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 



URINO the past season the market 
^ has been well i 



■ \ has been well supplied with good 

I I dwarf planto. The beet plaatB 

I m ^'^y ^° height from 1} feet to 

M. ^ 2i feet, those in 4i.inch poU 

having from six to nine good 

blooms, and those in larger pots nine to twdve 

on single stems. Some are grown without being 

disbm£)ed, but the best are those with a nn^ 

flower on each stem. It is the dwarf atardy 

growth that is the great feature ef the market 

plants, and it may be interesting to note that 

while some of the older varietiee are still grown, 

we have had valuable additions Mnoos the newer 

varieties during the last few years. Ae question 

often arises. How are these Chrysanthemums 

treated to get them to suoh perfeetion ? Well, 

the first thing is the sdeetion of suitable sorts, 

and it is only a oomparativdy small number that 

will prove useful, and the next is to give ihem 

undivided attention. Taking the 

Vabibtiis first, the earliest are those of the 
Mme. Masse family. The most useful is Horaos 
Martin, one of the beet early ydlows for 
any purpose. Ralph Curtis, cream, and Crimean 
Masse are good. Harvest Home remains a 
favourite reo. Ooacher's Crimson is grown by 
some, but is hardly bright soongh in ookmr. 
Mme. Deuranges is still a favourite early white, 
but Lady Fitzwygram makee the best plant, and 
comes nearly as sarly. Mrs. Hawkins, yellow, is 
succeeded by Ryeoroft Qlonr and Nellie Brown, 
the brooae variety, and botn eztensivdy jzown. 
Market White is a good early sort. La vestal, 
a new variety, seen in September, wocdd be a 
useful addition to the binsh pink varieticR. 
Goacher's Pink is another. Oomi^g to sorts we 
see a little later. Ivory White and fink Ivory ars 
verv good, especially as dwarf planta I may 
add tlmt the market names for theee are Whits 
Star and Pink Star. Soleil d'Octobre ie one d 
the best ydlows we have for eariy October, and 
it holds out for some weeks. It pows lathsr 
later than some, but makes a spleodid plant. We 
have a good brooae varietv of this whioh is equally 
useful, and to these have been added other sports. 
Cricket's October and Terra Cotta Soleit the 
latter especially, should be a welcome additioD. 
Among crimsons, W. Holmes and W. Shrimptoo 
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are both ROod, and a few nowdrs still have 
CaUingfordi. PhosbnB it a yellow to follow those 
named above. Souvenir de Petit Ami is a favourite 
white. Caprice dn Printemps, parple-manve, 
though not a popular colour, is grown, and 
makes one of the beet pot plants. Kathleen 



Amon^ the whites for late work, Western King 
and Miss E. Fulton are good. A few growers pro- 
duoe Niveus well, but it is not a senend favourite 
for pots. A. J. Balfour is a eood pink but Mme. 
Felix Perrin (Framfield Pink), when grown well, 
is the best, yet not all growers succeed with 







CTPBIPSDIUM ALCIBIADI8 MAGNIflCUM (RBDUOID). 
(^A new hybrid Orchid^ whrch obtained afirat-cUus certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society on the 9th inst.) 



Thompson, a sport from the above, is a bright 
oheetnut red, and one of the best we have. I 
Botile de Neige is a good white. Mrs. Wine- 
field is one of the best pink varieties ; this shoum | 
have been included with those for early October. I 



this. W. H. Lincoln, an old variety, makes one 
of the finest yellows we have for late work. 
Mrs. Thompson is a good white. I may add 
Matthew Hodgson as a late crimson. Allman's 
Yellow makes a useful plant. Perhaps others 



muht be added to the above list, but those 
referred to were among the most prominent in 
the market during the past season (except those 
referred to as new varieties). 

CuLTCTBX.— As I have stated, careful attention 
is the chief essential in growins pot plants. A 
start must be made with strong, healthy outtings. 
The stock plants require to be kept in a oool 
house where they get plenty of light and air* 
The best outtings are those thrown up from the 
base ; the short, thick cuttings should be selected. 
Propaf^ating may be commenced any time after 
the middle of January, but many sorts will be 
better if struck later. The difficulty with early 
cuttings is that they make too much root for tlw 
si«e pots they have to be flowered in. The 
cuttings may be struck in shallow boxss, 
but they shomd be potted singly in small pots as 
soon as sufficiently rooted; they should be 
potted firmly in good loam with some manure 
added. It is not advisable to expose the plants 
to frost, but the cooler they can be kept the 
better. If idlowed to get drawn up weakly in 
the earlv stages, it will be impossible to make 
strong dwart plants. They should be stofmed 
early, and if they do not naake a sufficient 
number of shoots, they may require stopping 
a«ain. As soon as weU rooted round the pots 
they should be potted on. Compost is an 
important matter ; the best yellow loam pro- 
curable should be used, and to this may be added 
some well-decayed leaf-mould, stable manure, 
and a liberal supply of bone-meal. Firm pottins 
is a great point ; this has much to do with 
securing short, thick growth. With loose potting 
the pUfits will grow more rapidly, but thinly. 
I may add that some of the late sorts may be 
grown from the tops of the young plants. These, 
if rooted late in the summer, will make dwarf 
plants. I have rooted tops after the buds have 
shown ; these grown sevenl together in each pot 
make useful plants. Liquid manure will be 
required to be used liberallv, but it is quite 
possible to over-do this ; ana a most important 
point is never to allow the plants to get too dry. 
Disbudding should be done as early as possible, 
and sometimes the shoots may require thinning 
out, in which the weakest or any that have run 
up too tall should be taken off. Some growers 
plant out and pot them up about the time the 
flowers begin to open. I have seen plants do very 
well when treated in this way, but it is only 
where the ground is good and holds together 
well, and when planted they require to be made 
flrm ; in loose, light ground the roots spread, 
and they make tnin growth. Some varieties 
also do better than others under this treatment. 
When thev are taken up, keep them close and a 
little shaded for a day or two, but they soon 
take hold of the new soiL They must not be 
kept close after they have made a new start 
Although this method may be carried out fairly 
successfully, the best plants I have seen have 
been those grown in pots from the start. 

A. HSMSLIT. 



NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 



A NEW CYPRIPEDIUM. 



On the 9fch inst., in the Horticultural 
Hall, Major Holford, CLE., Westonbirt, 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire, exhibited an un- 
usually nne Cypripedium, called C. Alcibiades 
mag^nificum. It is a remarkable and quite 
distinct hybrid, the result of a cross between 
C. leeanum giganteum and C. M. de Curte. 
The flower is oroader than it is long; the 
dorsal sepal is some 2^ inches wide and 
not so hign ^ the upper margin curves over, 
and thus still f urtner lessens its height In 
colour and marking the dorsal Bepal is a good 
deal similar to C. leeanum. Tne petals are 
heavily marked with red-brown on a green 
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AW ovtBiTLOw or bakh^ga aikook, 

ground ; tbe red-brown pouch is rerv short 
and broad Th. flower ^ borne onZatrt 
tt «t^^^^/°^ the leaves are thick anl 
i^.\^''l .Afi^t-claaa certificate wa. awarded 
to this hybrid by th e Orchid Committee. 

ALPINE PLANTS IN PANS, 

ALTHOUGH not everyooe haa it 

/m withm hm means and scope to lay 

/ 1 ^4V^ ^«:^ garden od a large scale 

/ » wuh stones by the tmckload, and 

-A a. si) rubs and plants in thousands, 
yet anyone who has a little corner 
of suDny ground may grow many charming 
alpines ; and e^en if one haa no garden, pro^ 
perly apeakmg, there may stiil remain the 
poasibihty of growing these delightful plants 
1°. ^^''V ^? '''"'^ resj^cts indeed, the pictorial 
vajue of al pines is greatly enhanced by their 
being grown in this manner ; partly because, 
properly treated, certain kinds seem to 
flourish better thna than in the open rockery ; 
bat principally, perhaps, because one can 
tfieti so easily have them placed for observa^ 
tion just under the eye. For the lover of 
flowers, who is infirm or an invalid, atich a 
consideration may be a very important one. 

I he pictures illustrating this paper are 
reproduced fmm photographs of pan rockeries 
contammg Saxifrages, Sempervivums, and 
Hedums. To these kinds the grower is practi^ 
c^ y almost restricted, if the word be admia^ , 
Mble when even then such a wealth remains. 
«^*?M t^[^%typ;^*^l alpine families, hut 
notably tbe Saxifrages and Sempervivumji ' 
include numerous eorts, of minute and beauti- 
tul growth, not of rapid increase, but choice 
aad delicate in flower, rendering them par- 
ticijsrly suitable for planting in a miniature 
rockery. Tbe Sediima or Stonecro]>s, generally 
spiking, are coarser and quicker of increase 
and are better where they can be kept leas 
withm bounds. The foaowing Saxifrages may 
all be said to be good sorts for pauB : Sajci- 
fraga bureeriana and its varieties, S. apiculata 
». paradoia, S. aizoon in its many ^rms, S' 
cochleana, S. waldensis (a gem for thi^ 
purpose), S. ctesia, and S, squarrosa. Of 
fcJempervivums, S. arachnoideum and its 
yanetit^a are indispensable, while other 



valuable sorti areS. fimbriatuni, S. Pomelii 8 
arenar ..^ ^^^ j^ ^^^ oonfSstate 
of the nomenclature of this genus it is diffi- 
St to 1 I'^r \? *°.^^^^ting sorts, but a 
visit to a good collection would result in 
the acquisition of several desirable kind^ 
Ji^rr'tl'^ii"^- I^.r^t be admitted, with 
very little use of any but one^S. glaucum 
Some growers may wish to eiperiment 
with other plants, kt it will proQy be 
™o??b? ^^^^^^"y that the^re ar7n^ 



wi?h n1!i^ V^ *"^^ "r^* ^^"^ '^^ ^^^^ part, 
D.M^ -' ""^ 5'^^';^' P^^^«« Hmeatone from 
DerbyMhire, miscalled '4ufa,^^ in realitv a 
«ra acute or stalagmite rock, and SZrU 
Buiuble, in th^t its natural crinkW Xrd 
excellent foothold for the plants which n 
time creep over the surface, rooting into the 
crevices, where they are able to obtain 




A tUBEI-TUB-OLD PAN. 

nouriahmetit from the stone itself or from 
m?t<.Tial deposited in the crevices Any 
rough-surfaced stone, however, would answer 
the purpose nlmoat as well, though this 
qual.fioatiori practicaliy limiu one to lime 
stone saodatoue being eenerally too smooth ■ 
granite and flint too barren. Good rmilts 
have been obtained from the use of rouKh 
pieces of hardened mortar. '^ 

The pieces of atone have to be carefully 
selected, and If necessary, chipped and shaped 
to fit naturally m the pan, and so di^d 
with a backward tilt as to direct falling 



water inwards to the centre of the structure 
Ihe building up of the stonework is a fasri- 
nating ta.sk, and one which should on no 
account lie burned over. The art consists 
in gettm^^ the maximum of eifect with tbe 
minimum of stone, and until the result is 
satisfactory the whole thing should, if necea^ 
^ry, be ruthlessly pulled up and remade. 
After It IS hDished, it ahouTd be watered 
freely and left to settle thoroughly before 
any planting is done, A day would not be 
too long an interval to allow, 



For pottmg material nothing excels good 
velJow loam, and as one is not going to ueeit 
W ,^° VT''^^* *^^ ^^^^ should" be obtained, 
Halt of this, aod half of the coarsest, grittiest 
sand obtainable, will make an ideal compost ; 
and to_ this should be added a good haDdful 
of chips of atone for each pan to help 
the drainage, which should, in any caue^ h^ 

In selecting plants, the great thing is not 
to crowd them. Five or six kinds to an 
average pan will be enough as a role, hot 
really there can be no rule where aJl the- 
enjoyment consists in pleasing one'a self 
fepring IS naturally the best time for sUrting 
a pan rockery ; next to tliat tht^re is no tame 
like a cool September. 

The pans represented are ordinary seed, 

pans (uDgiazed), aome II inches in diameter- 

and 3 inches d^ep ; though the email er ones 

shown are "Orchid jiotp/' of greater depth. 

buch a pan where at first ample room for 

growth was allowed, will last in full beau^- 

for three or four years, or even longer, the 

plants generally blooming each year after 

the first To obtain the healthiest growth 

there should be the fullest possible expoaure 

to the sun and the weather— the open-air 

t^^atment to the fullest extent — and pny 

vided this is given, the pans may be set on a 

window^Bill, the parapet of a walJ, the top 

of a balustrade, or any similar placa Only 

on soft, muggy, winter days, or during a black 

A ^°^^^^ M^^y ^ brought under shelter, 

and then, if possible, into a cold bouse 

or frame, and only in the height of summer 

drought do they need the attention of the 

watering-can. 

To return for a moment to the illustrations, 
the last one taken by Mr. T. E. Waltham shows 
a pan in a nearly vertical position. It repre- 
sents the extent to which the stone, if of a 
I>orous or ** bread -crusty " texture, becomes 
covered in the course of two or three jear^. 
The pans are mainly filled with the lesser 
Sempervivums, and Saxifrages of the 
*' encrusted" sorts, notably S. waldensis 
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Another pan contained also S. ooneifolia, 
S. barseriana, and a Sedum. 

The pan called "A Three Year Old" is 
remarkable as having never once been brought 
indoors or into shelter jsince its planting, and 
probably neverartificially watered. A feature of 




had, or may have, in bloom in Sootland at the t and old mortar, and kept covered with a hand- 
opening of the year. | light or 4ram6. It la hopeless to expect to have 
First, perhaps, we most place the Ohristmas ; ^hem in bloom without this ooverinff in winter. 
Rose, one of the most beaatiful and meet appn- i ^^<^ ^^ the bad, as « W. I." telb ns in his 
ciated of our hardy Eowers, which is at ito best 1 ▼•^a^ble article on the white variety of this 
just about the time of New Year's Day. With | ^Igenan Iqs in Tm Gabdin of December 16, 
a handUffht to shel- ^^^^ ^^^ '?. 7^^^\^^^ *''• delightful m the 
fAP f hA flnwAM f h« extreme. Violas will give us a few flowers for 
bl^m. :rS;f:"»\t<'/'<»"»- TW.r,mtod.on.ofth.eM. 
only prolonged in ^^^ which some of the Anemones can be per- 
beauty, but are kept i ^'^aded to give flowers in autumn and wintei*, so 
pure. No flower ia I as to be in bloom on New Year's Day, if they are 



TWO YBABS GROWTH : VARIBTIB8 OF SSMPBRVIVUM ARAOHNOIDBUM, 

this one is the fine growth of the narrow strap- 
shaped leaves of S. paradoxa. H. Raphob. 

NOTES ON HARDY 
PLANTS. 



IN 



m 



NEW YEAR HARDY FLOWERS 

SCOTLAND. 

' ANY think that the temperature in 
Scotland in winter is so low as to 
kill many plants which are hardy 
in the Southern portion of Great 
Britain, and that it is thus hopeless 
to attempt their cultivation. The 
truth is that Scotland as a whole is not such a 
trying plaoe for flowers as is believed, and 
Scottish gardeners may hope to grow, with every 
prospect of success, flowers which can be culti- 
vated in the open in the majority of the Enfflish 
counties. 1 1 is true that there are some high inland 
districts where it is hopeless to try to grow any 
but the hardiest plants, but there are, on the 
other hand, many places near the coast-line 
where flowers which cannot be cultivated 
in the English Midlands will flourish. This is 
without taking into account some specially 
favoured spots, such as the famous gardens of 
Mr. Osgood H. Mackenzie at Inverewe, and some 
others where many choice and tender plants are 
successfully orown. Even the East Goast, with 
its keen and bitter east winds in spring, is not so 
trying as many English districts, and we in the 
North frequently wonder when we find a state- 
ment made by a Southern gardener that a certain 
plant is tender, whereas we may have cultivated 
it for years, and have found no evidence of 
tendemeae. As a rule, the worst part of the 
Scottish winter comes after the turn of the year, 
and frequently we have mild weather on New 
Year's D^y, with the result that we have then a 
few flowers in bloom in the open. The great 
enemy of the early winter is not frost, but rain ; 
and, in consequence, if we wish to enjoy these 
flowers thoroughly, and to prolong their beauty, 
we may have to cover them with hand-lights — 
practically all the protection they require. It 
may, therefore, be worth while to see what we have 



more beautiful at 
this season. 

In a peat border 
or a quiet nook in 
the rock garden we 
may also have 
the lovely little 
Poly gala Chame- 
buzus, whose cream 
and yellow flowers 
are so pleasing. But 
its purple and gold- 
flowered form, P. 
ChamaBbuxus pur- 
purea, is a much 
more reliable winter 
flower; is, in fact, 
rarely out of bloom 
throughout they ear. 
For a bit of bright 
colour, too, we must 
possess the old 
winter - flowering 
Jasmine, Jasminum 

nudiflorum. On a sunny wall it is earlier than 

on a shady one, where, by the way, it will bloom 

as freely, although later. Then even without 

possessing the late and rare Snowdrops which 

come in late autumn and 

forestall the common Galan- 

thus nivalis, we may have 

the latter in many places on 

New Year's Day. There are 

many sheltered gardens and 

ohurohy ards where frequently 

a posy of Snowdrops might 

be found at that time, 

although, as a rule, it is 

February before the gardens 

and woodlands are carpeted 

with their pure blossoms. 
Then the rrimulaoeaB afford 

us some stray flowers of 

beauty and brightness. Even 

without any protection we 

may have Primroses, a few 

Auriculas, and some of the 

Primula species. The new 

Primula megaseaBfolia, 

although it requires a hand- 
light, over it in winter to 

protect its flowers, is a boon 

to the outdoor garden at this 

season. With its bright 

purple flowers lifted well 

above the pretty leaves, it 

is a charming plant for a 

moist spot. The late Mr. 

George F. Wilson's blue 

Primroses flowered unex- 
pectedly early, and never 

fail to give one some flowers 

early in the New Year. The 

Primrose - Polyanthuses are 

generally early bloomers, and 

ffive flowers in December and 

January, although not in great 

profusion. Auriculas, also, of 

the hardier type^, do not fail one, save in very 

hard weather indeed, althoui^h the number of 

blooms they afford is but smalL 
With some special attention the varieties of 

Iris unguieulans mav also be had in bloom, 

althouffh they must be planted in the sunniest 

and dnest place at command, and among stones 



covered with a frame from October onwards. 

Old Wallflower plants, or those which have 
been very early sowq, will also yield their 
fragrant flowers; but none will prove so satis- 
factory as old plants of the old double yellow one 
known as Harper Crewe, which one may have for 
months in winter, and which is now in bloom. 
Grocuses also, where the siwcies are well repre- 
sented, usher in the beginninff of the year. 
C laevigatus, snug under a small hand-light, is 
worthjr of our admiraticm ; and even C. cancel- 
latus, without any sheltering covering, gives a 
little patch of brightness. 

The white variety of Erica camea, which 
always forestalls the typical flesh-coloured one, is 
wreathed with its white waxy blooms. Barely, 
too, need we be without the charminff golden 
blooms of Eranthis byemalis (the Winter Aconite), 
whose flowers are ever welcome. Occasionally 
we may have flowers of the single Arabis, btit it 
is not so reliable for a few flowers as that inestim- 
able boon, the double form of Arabis alpina. 
We have also a few flowers of that wonderful 
bloomer, Geum Heldreichii, whose orange-scarlet 
blossoms are doubly welcome because of the bit 
of warm colour they give at this time. Less 
bright, but not less attractive, are the flowers on 
the white Potentilla alchemilloides, a neat little 




VSBTICAL VIIW OF MIXH) PAN, SHOWING POBOUS NATURE OF 
8T0NE U8BD. 

white-flowered alpine which flowers for many 
months, and rarely ceases save for a month or so 
in summer. With these flowers and with the 
greenery of shrubs and evergreen plants of diverse 
kinds and of various tones we need never find our 
Scottish gardens absolutely devoid of attraction. 
SunnymMdf Zhimfri^^ N.B, S. Aiw^ott. 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS, 



PROPAGATING ABUTILON. — The 
varietiee of Abatilon are valuable for 
greeDhonse deooratioD, either for cnl- 
tare in pets or as dimbers. They 
may be easily increased by means of 
CQttiDgs, as the following references 
to the accompanying illustrations will show. 
Figure A shows a cnt*back plant supplying 
cuttings : a, point of cutting back to mduoe 
youns shoots; h, vigorous shoots suitable for 
striking singly in imau pots ; c, ordinary young 
growths of about equal vigour, for inserting 
round the sides of 6 inch pot (cross lines indicate 
the point of severance). Figure B shows a strong 
cutting prepared for iuFerting in 2i-inch pot : d, 
point of cutting across, just below a joint (re- 
moving leaves from two joints as shown), so as 
to secure roots near the surface and not have a 
long stem deeply buried, as would be the case if 
the cutting were made as long as the dotted line ; 
e, depth to insert in the soiL Figure C shows a 
strong cutting properly inserted in a 2i-inch or 
34nch pot, according to size : /, drainage crock 
over aperture, and a little half-rotted turf or 
leaves above ; g^ soil (equal parts of peat, leaf • 
mould, loam, and eand) ; A, surfacing of silver 
sand, hole made by finger or dibber, make sure 
that the cutting rests on and is surrounded by 
sand ; t, space for holding water ^hen watering. 
Placed in a temperature of from 65^ to 70^, 
cuttings quickly root and form good plants. 
Figure D shows cuttings properly prepared and 
inserted at the sides of 6 -inch pot : y, drainage 
about one-third depth of pot ; h^ rougher parts of 
compost ; /, surfacing of sand ; m, space for hold- 
ing water when watering. Figure E shows a 
cutting rooted in 2i-inch or 3-inoh pot, repotted 
into 5-inch pot : n, drainage (crock over aperture, 
other pieces to make level, then a layer of smaller 
size, and a thin layer of moss or rougher parts of 
oompost) ; o, soil (equal parts of turfy loam, peat, 
and leaf-mould, with one-sixth of gritty sand) ; 
p, space for holding water when watering. 
Figure F shows a rooted cutting in a 6-inch pot, 
carefully removed from cutting-pot with all roots 
and some soil : g, depth of inserting in soil. 
Figure G shows a rooted catting potted into a 
3-inch pot: r, drainage (crooks over aperture, 
and a little rougher {Murts of compost) ; s, soil ; 
t, space for holding water when watering. 

A Beautiful SWria— S%lvia splendens com- 
pacta Zarioh is the name of a new variety of 
Salvia that is well spoken of. With the intro- 
duction of S&lvia Fireball an excellent variety 
was placed in the hands of gardeners ; Zurich 
appears to be even more valuable. '* I saw Salvias 
Radolph Pfitzer, Fireball, and Zarich planted 
side by side under similar conditions," says a 
writer in a (German gardening paper, *' and Zarioh 
flowered a fortnight earlier than Fireball, and 
produced an even finer display of bloom." Those 
who know the variety Fireball will rtcognise that 
ihisjstatement is sajing a great deal in favour of 
the new Salvia. 

Chrysanthemum Qrowing for Beginners. — 
There is no better time to start than when 
bright weather begins to give new life. Pots 
of 2^ inches diameter are suitable, in which two 
cuttings may be inserted. The soil should be 
made of two parts of fresh turfy loam, one part 
of leaf -soil, and almost three parU of coarse silver 
sand. For the benefit of beginners I will try to 
explain every detail as much as possible^ First, 
the loam should be eifted through a coarse sieve, 
say, one with a mesh of three-eights of an inch. 
Pall to pieces the fibrous material which remains 
^fter the first shaking, and ran through as maoh 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

as will go. The leaf -mould, too, mav be sifted, 
also the sand. Having put the right quantity 
together, thoroughly mix it. Now, allowing 
that the pots are dean, put one piece of crock, 
».e., a bit of broken pot, to cover the hole in the 
bottom ; next, a little of the fibre which would 
not run through the sieve. If the pot is filled 
with the oompost right up to the top, and this 
pressed down firm eneugn to leave it half an 
inch below the rim when finished, it will be in a 
suitable condition. Place on the top a layer of 
pure white sand, which will leave the pot with a 
quarter of an inch dear for watering. The pots 
are ready now for the cuttings. S they have 
been purchased from a nurseryman, they will 
probaoly be none too long. Simply trim off the 




HOW TO BAI8B ABDTILON, A FAVOURITI GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANT, FROM CUtTINOS. 

leaves, leaving only two large ones and the 
smaller ones K>rming the heart of the cutting. 
Cut the end off just below a joint as clean as 
possible, and it is ready for insertion. If, how- 
ever, the cuttings are growing on old stools, 
there will most likely be a more liberal selection. 
Do not take the biggest, but select medium-sized 
ones which look like growing away without buds 
forming in the head. They are heist cut off just 
above the surface of the soil, and may btf trimmed 
as mentioned before ; 3 Inches is a fair lenffth. 
When inserting them use a lead pencil to make a 
hole barely half the depth of the pot, and put the 
cuttings one on each side of the pot, pressing the 
soil somewhat firmly round the base, 



The Best Place to put the pots of outtings is 
undoubtedly in a greeohonfe which is hmted 
sufficiently to keep the temperature somewhere 
between 45^ and 60^ at night, and if snoh a 
place is not at hand some kind of air-tight box 
arrangement should be made, which will answer 
the same purpose as if the cuttings were pot in 
a small frame and the frame stood in the 
greenhouse. 

Boxes of Thin Board 9 inches deep and made 
to take a square of glass, say, 14 inchea by 
20 inches or 18 inches by 20 inches, make capital 
propagating bozee. The outtings should be far 
enough apart to allow of all the leaves standing 
clear of each other. They should be weU watered 
either with a very fine-rosed water^pot or tipny 
syringe. The object of making the box or •mail 
frame air-tight is that the outtings shall *not 
droop, or at least not very muoh. If, however, 
no such place is made for them, but the catting 
be left in the open house, it will root in time, 
but after a very long period of flagging. Owners 
of the humble frame may also strike cuttings, 
but do not begin too early, and proceed as 
already stated. 

Bought Outtings, especially of new aorta» will 
need more care and a rather hiaber temperature 
may be needed to ensure few Toeses. We now 
have a good start ; the cuttings have been takan, 
trimmed, cut at a joint, and potted two in a poi, 
then placed in an air-tioht box, with glass od sop, 
and lastly well watered. For several days after 
insertion, if the soil was moist at potimg timB 
they will need no water, but the glasa may be 
turned everr day, and a little air space left ror a 
short time during theday. When, howew* the 
soil, or rather sand, begins to show white oo tcqp, 
water is needed, and should be given as often as 
the sand gives warning of drving. No doubt for 
a week or so the cuttings will remain aa brisk as 
possible, but after that they may flag sooiewhat ; 
this is of no consequence, and althoueh dryness at 
the base may be the cause, it is by no means 
neceesarily so, and care should be exercised to 
see that the proper stateof moistness is maintained. 
Of the two It IS beet to let a cutting be a little 
on the drv side than the wet. Throughout 
January, then, watering is the point to study, 
and should a leaf here and there decay, remove it 
at once with a very sharp knife— a dumsy opera- 
tion may loosen the cutting and retard its rooting. 
Outtings in the open house take ooneiderably 
more water, and those in a frame far less ; the 
latter, too, should be weU covered up with sacks 
or matting at night to protect them from frost, 
and everything done which is likely to keep the 
frame dry, and the cuttings from mildew and rot 

Lo€un is obtained as follows. Everyone knows 

what green turf is, such as is laid when lawns or 

garden edgings are made. Well, instead of 

bein^ cut thin and rolled up in neat rolls, similar 

turf IS cut and laid out flat, one piece on another, 

I till a heap is made, which, after a few months, 

I becomes not turf, but has rotted down into turfy 

i loam. All the green grass has decayed, but tm 

more wiry roots remain and form what is known 

as fibre. For the earlv pottings this loam should 

be nearly a year old, but for the larger pots 

fresher and more fibrous stuff is better. 

I Leaf mould, almost evervone knows, is simply 
I rotten leaves, and for small pots should be that 
I over twelve months old, but, as with the turf, 
! for larger pots fresher, coarser leaves. Sand is 
I a most difficult thing to get in],'suitable quality ; 
for the early pottings a very coarse silver sand 
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is beat, and for the last a gritty, ooaner aort 
Another very neoeasary thm^ is old mortar. 
Chrjsanthemnms delight in this, and if possible, 
when an old brilding is palled down, g^t some 
good hard lime-mortar, not simply plaster and 
such material Mamnre, too, most be had in 
some form ; frefh stable manure should be well 
shaken out and only the short retained, whioh 
can then be placed in a heap and left to dry a 
little. These form the principal items in potting, 
and preparations should be made to ensure having 
them ready when needed. 

Peas. —A sowing of Peas mav now be made 
out of doors, being guided at all times by the 
weather and the state of the ground. It is not 
advisable to tread the sround when wet ; but as 
eariv Peas are generafly sown in narrow Warm 
borders, planks may be laid on the around for 
walking upon in bad weather. If the umd is wet 
open the drills in good time in the morning, so 
that advantage may be taken of any wind or sun 
for drying the toil ; a layer of dry soil from the 
pottiog-sfaed spread in the drills is to be reoom- 
mended, and the seeds should have a covering 
of soil about 2 inches deep. Where mice 
are troublesome in the garden coat the Peas 
lightly with red lead or soak them in parsffio 
before sowing. For early work we prefer Veitoh's 
Selected. We have the drills on the border about 
12 feet apart, filling in later with early Potatoes 
and early Giuliflowers. 

Soioing Seeds. — It will soon be time for sowing 
seeds of many half-hardy and hardy annuals, and 
a few notes upon the subject will therefore be 
opportune. It is often given as a general rule 
that seedn (hr^uld be sown twice their own depth 
i n t he soil. While this cannot always be followed 
as a hard-and-fast rule, it serves to show that 
while very small seeds should be but lightly 
covered, or even not covered at all, larger ones 
should be placed more deeply in the soil Seeds 
should always be sown in what is termed ** fine" 
soil— that is to say, soil wluch has been passed 
through a small-meshed sieve—in the case of 
seed-sowing in pots or boxes, and soil broken up 
ioto very small or fine particles in the case of seed- 
sowing in the border. Instead of covering small 
seeds with soil, silver sand is often used. This is, 
of course, very fine, and allows the tiny seedlinos 
to come through more easily than soil does. The 
watering of soil in seed-pans, Mts, or boxes needs 
to be carefully performed. It is best done by 
immersing the receptacle in water, so that the 
latter may soak through the soil from below. 
This is a far more satisfactory method than 
applying water to the surface, even with a fine 
rose can, for the seeds are certain to be disturbed 
more or less. The seed pans or boxes should be 
covered with a pane of glass, so as to keep the 
snrface soil moist ; this is especially necessary in 
the case of seeds which sre not sown deeply. 
Every morninff the glass should be removed and 
nibbed quite dry with a cloth. This is important, 
lor if not rubbed off the moisture will drin on the 
aoil, imd may cause some of the seeds to decay. 

Seeds to Sow ^otr.— There are many seeds that 
ought to be sown now by those who have a heated 
gieenhouse, or even a frame from which frost can 
be exduded. Important among them is the 
tuberous Begonia, such a valuable plant for filling 
beds in the garden during the summer months, as 
it provides an uninterrupted and brilliant display 
of oloom from July to October — until, in fact, the 
frost puts an end to its beauty. The seed of 
the tuberous Begonia is very small, and needs 
to be carefully sown. Get some clean pans 
or pots, put in plenty of crocks (broken 
bits of flower-pot) for drainage, cover these 
with rough soil to prevent fine soil falling into 
and choking up the drainage, then fill the 
pot or pan with finely-sifted sandy soil; press 
down the surface with a flat board so ss to make 
it quite level, then sow the seeds thinly and 
cover with a slight sifting of sandy soil or a 



sprinkling of rand. . When the work is finished 
the surfsce of the soil should not be more than 
i inch below the rim of the pot or jpan, otherwise 
lifting out the seedlings when they are ready for 
repotting will be found a difficult matter. The 
beet temperature to ensure good germination is 
one of 65^ Fabr. ; it should be kept as i egular as 
possible. The seeds sown now will produce 
flowering plants by July. Marguerite Carnations 
should now be sown ; they may be had in flower 
in about six months from, the time of sowing if a 
heated greenhouse is at command. Petunia, 
Verbena, Olozicia, Cyclamen, and Hollyhock 
should also be spwn» M&ny treat the latter as 
an annual. From seed sown now, and the seed- 
lings grown on ready for planting out in early 
summer, plants to flower this year will result. 
A temperature of QO^ to 65^ Fahr. will suit all 
the seeds above mentioned. 

Woodlice are often a great nuisance in pits, 
frames, and greenhouses, and if cot killed will 
soon become a pest. The simplest remedy is to 
pour boiling water over them. They rest during 
the day in crevices and comers between the wood- 
work and brickwork and behind the hot-water 
pipes, and come, out to feed at night. Make sure 
that the water is boiling, and pour it into their 
haunts during the di^. Another simple method 
is to put a slice of rotate in a small pot ; cover 
with hay, and place on the bed of the house or 
pit. Iq the morning examine the traps, of which 
a number should be set, and turn them upside 
down over a pail of boiling water. 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK, 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

PERGOLAS constructed of wood should 
be carefully examined now. Any posts 
or cross pieces that are decayed, if 
there is any doubt about their lastioe 
for a year, should be removed and 
replaced with new. It is not only 
easier to do this when the climbers are at rest, 
but if done now it will prevent that vexation of 
spirit that follows the continual falling down of 
some part of the structure when the climbers 
should be at their best. Oak and Spanish Chest- 
nut make the best posts, or good Larch poles of 
about 9 inches in diameter, that have grown 
slowly, are also suitable, and will last from 
twelve to fifteen years. 

CuidBKKS MAY NOW BB Paunsd. —The vigorous 
growing Rim bier Roses, such as Crimson 
Rambler, Carmine Pillar, The Garland, The 
Djiwson, Psjohe, Brunonis, snd Una are some of 
the best of quite a host of vigorous growers that 
very quickly cover the top of the pergola, making 
strong shoots annually. All the pruning they 
require is the cutting out of all old fiowering 
wood, and shortening of weak growths. The 
stronff wood should be soQured by as few ties as 
possible, allowing them to grow in natural ways. 
Strong sprays towerinc up, others hansinff loosely, 
give the charm to the pergola, which would 
otherwise have the appearance of a tunneL 
Wistaria sinensis and variety alba, purple-leaved 
Vines, Yitis Coignetiea, and Clematis montana 
are amongst the best climbers for the tops of 
high perffolas. The pillars may be planted with 
Roisee of weaker growth, such as Dorothy 
Perkins, Lady Gay, and the best forms of 
hybrid Clematis, ifoney suckles, and the lovely 
little alpine Clematis (Atragene alpina) and its 
white variety, not forgetting to plant a few of 
the old favourite Jafminum nudifiorum. Its 
cheery, bright yellow flowers are such a delight 
in mild winters. It goes on flowering for several 
weeks, and in the severest winter the bads will 
open in water in the house. 

RAM0KOUU, while rrqairiog a cool, de6p, moist 
soil, are liable to suffer from damp in winter. 



Although in some gardens the roots may be 
planted with safety in November or December, 
in most gardens the planting is best deferred till 
now. like situation should be open and the soil 
well manured. Prepare a fine surface to the 
beds, draw drills 6 inches apart, finches deep, 
and plant the tubers 4 inches apart in the drills. 
It is sdvisable to cover them with sifted soil, 
and afterwards to rake the beds smooth. 

Tub Turban RANUKouLDa is of freer growth 
snd haidier constitution than the Spotted 
Ranunculus, and is valuable for the masses of 
colour it produces. This is also a good time to 
raise seedlings of Ranunculi in boxes, whioh should 
be placed in a cool gieenhouse or frame and be 
carefully hardened as spring advances. The 



seedlings should be left in the boxes till they 
have ceased growing. They may then be dried 
and stored for planting the next spring. 

Alpinks and half-hardy or rare hardy plaqts 
protected in frames should be frequently looked 
over and all appearance of damp removed. 
Admit plenty of fresh air, removing the lights 
altogether in the middle of all fine davs. 

G. D. Davison. 

Westwick Oardens, Norwich, 



ORCHIDS. 

LiELIA ANCBFS AND VABIKTIKS.— The boautiful 

L»lia anceps and its many varieties have now 
finishsd flowering for this season, and any that 
are emitting new roots from the last- made 
growth should be attended ta Some growers 
experience a difficulty in powering them, which, I 
believe, is due to two reasons, the chief one being 
that the plants have not been grown close enough 
to the roof glftss and exposed to full sunlight 
during the growing season. Oaly the plants 
that are well rooted and in a healthy condition are 
able to stand this treatment ; others wiih very 
little living root should be watched carefoUy now, 
as neW roots in many cases are appearing, and these 
are the plants that r« quire repotting. Only an 
occasional plant will flower the season after fcleiog 
repotted ; therefore none should be disturbed 
unless it is really necessary to do so, and thoee 
that are should be potted in a ^ood lasting 
material. A good compost to use is two parts 
P0I3 podium fibre to one part sphagnum moes cut 
up together and freely intermixed with tmall 
crock and silver sand. Cot away the useless 
back bulbs, leaving two behind the leading 
growth ; if any are good varieties the back bulbs 
uiould be placed on the stage underneath the 
growing plants, where they will soon form new 
ffrowtha, and thus the stock may be increased. 
Pot verv firmly with the compost advised, because 
Poly podium fibre is of a very spongy nature and 
will hold too much moisture if the pottitg is at 
all loose. Teak baekets or ]^ns do equally well 
for L anceps, but use them large enough to allow 
the plants to grow without being disturbed for at 
least two years, poring the operation work 
some living heads of sphasnum on the surface, 
which when finished should be just below the 
rim level of the pot. Water should be given 
sparingly until the new roots have taken to 
the compost, but when they set well estab- 
lished water should be given fretly whenever 
the plants are getting rather dry. Daring ifae 
warm weather light s^rinKiog in the morning snd 
afternoon is beneficial to Uitm. Las ia anceps 
alba, L. a Stella, L a. sanderiana, L a. Hilii, 
L. a. D^wsoni, L. a. schroderiana, L. a. 
Williamsi, and L. a. vestalis are all white foim«, 
very useful for decorative purposes during tbe 
winter. Another very useful plant which flowei s 
with us every winter is 

Angb^icum xbubnkum, which bears a long 
spike of huge blossoms; the lip, which is pure 
white, is most attractive, and tbe petals and sepals 
are tinted with pale green. As soon as new loots 
appear from the stem repotting or resurfaciog 
should be attende d to if rieceseafy. Ft is a very 
vigorous grower, and consequently requires a 
large pot. If the plant is ui a!l *^ leggy " a 
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portion of the old item thonld be cat away at the 
bottonr. Pot firmly with large Inmm of peat and 
^pbagonm mois, aod work in tome lurse pieoee of 
oharml or orook and sand dnring the prooeee. 
Aogisoum ■ceqaipedale ie alio a faTonrite 
which flowers dnring the winter; ita large ivory- 
white flowers and cnriooB tpnr from 12 inches to 
15 inches in length, are always admired. The 
cnltnral details are the same as for A. ebnmeam. 
They are both natives of Madagascar, and should 
be Kfown in a warm hoose. 

Stsmoolottis lokoiioua and its variety alba. 
This pretty little terrestrial orchid is a native of 
Natal ; it flowers in the autnmn, has erect spikes 
12 iDches to 15 inches long, Boi bears nnmerons 
vroall flowers which remind one of oar British 
Orchis. It is very easy to grow in an ordinary 
greenhouse if given a shady position. As it 
baa commenced to grow it should be potted in a 
mixture of fibrous Kism and leaf -soil freely inter- 
mixed with finely-broken crooks and silver sand. 
It rr quires plenty of water during the growing 
and flowering season, but after flowering it loses 
its leaves, and should be kept dry until growth 
recommences. W. H. Pagi. 

Chardwarf Bourton-cn-the- Water, 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Apples and Pcabs. — Any pruning or nailing 
of these on walls still to be done should be pro- 
ceeded with on every favourable occasion. If all 
the fummer growths on spurs were stopped last 
autumn, the chief work to be done at this time is 
to shorten back any pieces of the wood that may 
appear too long, also shortening back the leading 
growths according to the space on the wall still 
to be covered. The spurs on old trees, when 
they begin to extend too far out from the wall, 
should M cut back a few at a time ; this will, no 
doubt, lesd to the sacrifice of a number of 
blossoms, but the improved quality of the fruit 
resulting will amply compensate for the reduction 
in numbers. Old trees that showsigns of approach- 
ing weakness will be greatlv Mnefitea by the 
surface soil being removed down to the roots 
and a fresh mixture of rich loam and lime rubble 
added, treadins it very firm and finishicff with a 
good mulch of farmyard manure. When the 
roots enter this fresh compost, the cleaner and 
healthier growth and the finer fruit will .toon 
make this fact Apparent. A very satisfactory 
method of improving aged trees is to lift all the 
roots on one side of the tree and relay them in 
a fresh compost, raising any of the roots that may 
be getting into deep and unfertile soil The 
operation should be repeated on the other side 
nf the tree after an interval of two seasons. 
We have found Pears that had produced a verv 
indifferent crop o£ fruit for several years much 
benefited by the above treatment. 

Ths Winteb Pbunino or Plums will be 
about the same as that recommended for Apples 
and Pears. All the short natural spurs must be 
strictly preserved, but long ones, and any short 
»hoots left at the time of the summer pruninff, 
should be shortened to the basal wood-bud, 
which can be easily distinguished from the plump 
flower-buds. 

YiUBS —It is now time that all preparations 
for starting Muscats, Lady Downes, and late- 
keepinff varieties should be completed, the' first 
weea of February being our usual date for start- 
ing these, so as to give them a long steady season 
of growth and bring the fruit to maturity by 
the middle of September. Avoid keeping the 
fpinperature too high ; a night temperature of 
50^ is quite enough to begin with, graduallv 
raising it aa the days lengthen. The Hamburgh 
vineries from which an autumn crop is required 
may be kept quite cool and airy fur a month or 
hix weeks yet. The earlier started Hamburghs 
will now rf quire regular attention in disbudding, 
stopping, &c D.sbndding should be done in an 
early stage of growth, leaving only one strong 
growth to each »pur. Stop the shoot at the 
ihird leai beyond the bunch, and after the bunch 



ia aet the aboot may be again extended a few more 
leaves. 

Eablt Pot Yan in flower should have a 
night temperature of 65« to 70^, rising 10^ to 15<» 
through tne day, but if the outside air be very 
oold a lower temperature will be better than 
employing exoeesive fire heat. Distribute the 
pollen duly by 
rabbit's tail ver 

Thomas Wilson. 

Gflamii OaUU OanrdaUt N,B. 



I dailv by passing a fine feather, brush, or 
b's tau very lightly over the bunches 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Makino Hot-bids.— Where the material for 
hot-beds is ready proceed with making the beds. 
If deep brick pits are available for this purpose, 
throw in the material, shaking it out well, and 
make firm evenly by well treading all over the bed 
as the flllinfl in p r ocee d s. The depth of the bed 
should not oe less than 4 feet, 6 feet or even 
feet not being too much, as the decayed 
material can always be turned to good aooount 
when emptying the pits in the autumn. Cover 
to a deptn of 15 inohea with good soil ; the same 
soil can be used many timet without being 
renewed, by enriching with well-deoayed manure 
and leaf-mould. 

Fob Pobtablb FBAms, make the beds 8 feet 
wider oo all sidee than the frame itself ; extra 
care must be taken to make these beds quite firm 
and even, otherwise the frames will settle in 
all directions. The material oan be built up 
round the woodwork of the frame, aod will con- 
serve a higher temperature inside ; these beds, 
being generally made on level ground, should be 
at least 4 feet high. Before planting or sowing 
thrust in a stick or hot-bed thermometer to make 
sure that the bottom -heat is not too great, 75*" 
being a safe temperature. 

TuKNiPS, Carrots, and Radishu.— A sowing 
of Turnips and Carrots may now be made ; Extra 
Early ^lan is, I believe, the very best Turnip 
tor this kind of work. Of CarroU there is a 

Sreater choice of variety. Sow thinly in shallow 
rills 6 inches apart, covering the seeds lightlv. 
When sown in drills the crops are more easily 
cleaned than when eown broadcast A sowing 
of Radishes should also be made. Early Gem 
being a sood variety for pit work. Air 
mutt be freely given to both Turnips and 
Ridishes when germination has taken place, 
but Carrots require a warmer and cloeer tem- 
perature. 

PoTATOiB. —Where Potatoes are forced in pits 
a start should be made at once, using well- 
sprouted tubers. Plant in the ordinary way, 
allowing plenty of room to prevent tl/j growth 
being overcrowded. Veitch\ Ashleaf, Sutton's 
Ma^ Queen, and Sharpens Victor are good 
varieties for pits. 

Parsnips aud Siakalb.— Parsnips or Seakale 
left in the ground should be lifted without delay. 
Store the Parsnips in a pit or shed. The Sea- 
kale should have the roots broken off with the 
band and the crowns laid in a convenient place 
until required for succeasional batches for forcing. 
Select the straightest and stouteet of the roots — 
thong(b — and prepare them for the coming 
reason. Cut tnem into lengths of 6 inchee or 
7 inches with a sharp knife, making a straight 
cross cut at the end of the thong that was 
nearest the main root and an oblique cut at the 
other end. Tie them in bundles of fifty, and 
place them upright in soil under a south wall to 
" callus," covering the bundles with 2 inches or 
3 irches of finely-sifted coil. 

Brooooli.— Broccoli now fit for u«e, if in 
quantity, are better lifted with a good ball of 
soil and placed either in a cold pit or under a 
sduth wall, where thev can be easily protected. 
Thoee left in the bed must be protected from 
frost and rair, or the heads will be spoiled in 
a young state. I fiod that where rats are 
numerous a Broccoli bed affords good cover. 
Search should be made occafioDally to ree 
that these have no chance to est^bhfth them- 



calves, for if allowed to remain nndieturbed 
they will aooo make havoe with the planta. 

J. Jaqov. 
Bryan&Um Oardett§t BUuidford 
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ROSE GARDEN. 

Pbvmiho CLUfBiKO Rosu ((7. O. 8.y,—Tb» 
best time to do the ohief pruning of olimfaing 
Roses under glass is aooo after they have 
blossomed in the spring, then the foUowing 
iummer's srowth will blossom the nest sprtsg. 
It generally happens* however, that there are 
several soft, sappy growths, and also a number of 
twiggy laterals, to deal with in the spring. Caithe 
former hard back, and shorten the latermls to 
two to four eyee, aooording to their strength, 
the weakest b^g pruned the hardest. We ahonld 
strongly advise you to give a little gentle heat at 
onoe, and not wait for froet before applying heai. 
If you desire Roses fairlv early, and also if you 
want good ripened wood for another season^ the 
Roeee should be in bloom by April or early in 
May. Alter pruning in spring apply plesi^d 
heat and moisture in the atmosphere^ and the 
roots must not be forgotten. Roman Hvacintha 
are not often used after they have onoe flowered, 
but if you have an odd oomer of the g^urdesi you 
do not care much about, the bulbe, if planted 
there, would sive you a little useful bloom anotbei 
peasoo. SciTlas may be forced with Rooiaa 
Hyacinths. It might be advisable to plant the 
Scillas about a week later than the Hyacinths. 

Pbotxctiko AMD Makubiko Rosbs (PtEoUd^. 
The advantages of earthing up Tea, Hybrid Tea, 
and other more or less tender Roees are so widely 
reoegnifed at the present day that no queetionoif 
tbe small expense should enter into oonaideratioo. 
We quite understand your difficulty, but we think 
you will not find it so great as you imagine. It 
would never do to draw up the soil around plants 
that are planted closely together, but if yon had 
fomeold pot soil and burnt garden refuee pre- 
pM'ed, and gave each plant a^ut a shovelfiU of 
I his, a cartload would go a long way. In a very 
levere winter plants unprotected would nrobably 
be killed outright, while the proteoted plants 
would spring up again from beneath the protec- 
ting soil. As to removing the latter, the small 
quantity used could be spread upon the beds to 
the advantage of the planta This matter of 
transplanting Roses is one of much importance, 
and we ahoufd strorgly recommend you to adopt 
it, only the work shonld be carried out in 
October or early in November. When trans- 
planting, give each plant about its roots a shovel- 
ful or two of prepared compost, consisting of 
loam, two parts ; well-rottod Cucumber-bed 
manure, one part ; and a little bone-meal — f>ay, a 
6-iDoh potful to a barrow-load of aoiL Burnt 
garden refuse would be a valuable addition. As 
to manuUDg established Rofces, iLere le, we admit. 
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a gnat difffrenoa of opinion. We hare found 
thAi a dresuDg of weU-rotted farmyard manure 
given to the beds and borders in November, and 
then ligbtly forked id, baa had exoellent reeal(a« 
Before applving the manure we give the soil a 
dressing of batic slag, at the rate of 4oz to 6oz. 
per square yard. If you have not already m uiured 
your plants it will uot be too late now. We do 
not advise other artificial manures, although 
onany rosarians use, in addition to the above, a 
dressiog of superphosphate in the spring, at the 
rate of about 3». par square yard. Tonks' 
onanure, a recipe for which we recently gave, is 
an excellent aid to successful Rose culture. 
These winter and early spring manurings are 
•npplemented with liquid manure applied in May 
and June.' 

RosxsandSwbkt Pxas {J. fF.)*— Mme. Alfred 
Carri^re, Aim^e Vibert, Mme. Julee Gravereaux, 
and Longworth Rtmbler are aU summer and 
antumn flowering Roses, in contradistinction to 
anch as Crimson Rambler, which flowers in July 
only. Any of those would suit your purpose. The 
ffround is now very wet and cold, eo you would do 
better to defer planting until March. If ^ou obtain 
a good pot-grown plant it will bloom tms year, as 
it need not be cut back. If you purchase a plant 
tak^n up from the open ^und its shoots must 
be cut back at planting time, and so you would 
get no flower this year. Give the Bweet Peas in 
pots all the air you can, unless it it very cold or 
windy weather. Place them so that they have 
all the light possible. Put them into larger pots 
ma soon as they are weU rooted, giving them rich 
8oiL 

Glimbino R08XS (fTau^A/ey).— The Roces you 
name will cover the arches, but you might have 
chosen better ones. In fact, ^onr whole selection 
is not very good. Wiohuraiana Alberic Birbier 
is an exoellent Rose for arches. Fran9ois Foucard 
and Paul Transon are other good varieties of 
wichnruana which are absent from your list 
Bennett's Seedling, Felicity Perpetue, Mme. 
d'Arblay, Aim^ Vibert, and Mme. Alfred 
Carri^re are aU good Roses suitable for your 
purpose. Wallflower is a lovely Rose for arches. 
We should revise your list to read as follows : 
I>jrothy Perkins, Waltham R«mbler, Carmine 
Pillar, Thalia, Alberic Birbier, Fran9ois Foucard, 
Paul Transon, Bennett's Seedling, Mme. 
d'Arblay, Jersey Beauty« Aim^s Vibert, Roby 
Queen, Ren^ Andr^, Mme. Alfred Carri&re, 
Wallflower, and Reine Olga de Wurtembnrg. 

CkoM. H<mlifats,—Ym, you will find it fSr better to flU 
each of the bedi with one varietj of Bom rath«r than 
with two or three. B7 doing lo jou wi]l get a more etriUag 
effect than by mixing the colonn. Three excellent Boeee 
for garden beds are Caroline Teitont, Griin an Teplits, 
and Ulrich Bmnner, placing Caroline Teetont in the 
centre bed. We ihoiild prefer to have atandarde in the 
centre rather than half etandardt, for all the three 
vmriettee mentioned are strong growen, and bloom in 
summer and in antumn. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MixBD Plamtino of Forbst Tbbes (</. O. O,) 
The praotioe of planting indieoriminately all 
Idnde of foreet treea, and distributing them 
throughout the plantations with the regularity 
of the patterns upon a wall-paper, is at onoe 
opposed to scienoe and to oorrect taste. Few 
foresters oan boast of soils adapted to the growth 
of any great number of species in the same 
enclosure, and the recurrence of the same forms 
and tints in spring, summer, and autumn at 
regular intervals throughout the woodlands 
entirely destroys the spirit of planting. It may 
often M advisable to mix up the deep and shallow- 
rooting trees, so that the soil may be well occupied 
from its surface downwards. Besides, some of 
those trees whose roots penetrate the deepest 
brinff up to the surface, and scatter over the land 
by uieir fall of leaves, substances beneficial to 
other trees whose roots do not descend deeply 
enough to reaoh them. These substances have 
also a beneficial effisct upon the herbage which 
springs up after the land is either partially or 
eotirdy cleared of timber. 



Thb WiiiTg PoPLAB (Cbim^y).— The beauty. of 
Poplars in autumn is far more noteworthy when 
numbers of trees are taken together than in any 
single specimen. Sometimes the Mountain Ash 
fadee to a splendid red colour and is very 
beautiful in itself, but it is very uncertain, and 
one specimen will do so while another will not. 
The White Poplar, however, is the most beautiful 
common tree in this respect when half of its 
leaves assume a fine yellow colour, while the rest 
show all manner of weaker tones of yellow till 
^ou come to the youngeet, which have their own 
inimitable pearly sheen in the most bewitching 
contrast with the yellow in the middle of the 
tree. 

Planting Evsbgbums {H. ^.).— Not only oan 
this be safely done in the spring, but if it cannot 
be carried out in early autumn it is best deferred 
until late spring. You shocdd not do the planting 
in March, but should wait until April. March 
is about the worst month for this work, on account 
of the cold drying winds which often prevail 
during that month. If, however, you are not 
goinff to leave Eo^land until mid -October there 
will be plenty of time to do the work bsfore you 
go, as September and early October are the most 
suitable times. Evergreen shrubs should be 
transplanted while the roots are active. If you 
cannot complete the work before mid-Ootober 
defer its completion until April. If you carry 
out the transplanting in these months, preserving 
as many roots as possible, and keeping the shrubs 
well watered after the planting, there will be 
little danger of failure. 

Landaoape Oardener.—The following treei tbonld rait 

Sour porpoae: Erergreen— Common Holly, Ereigreen 
)ak/ Pinot anatriaoa, Pinna oontorta, Pinna Larido, Pinna 
Piaatter, Pinnt montana, and Pinna aylvestla. Treea— 
Betnla alba (Birch), Cratoegna Ozyaoanlha (Hawthorn), 
Frazinna ezoelsior (Aah), Labnmnm, Pmnna Fadnt (Bird 
Cherry), Pyrua Aria (White Beam Tree), Pyma Ancnparia 
(Monnudn Aah), Saliz alba (WhiU WUlowX Salix Caprea 
(Ooat Willow or " Palm "X and Wyoh Elm. A few ahniba 
of exceptionable merit for raoh a poaiUon are Atrlplez 
Halimna, Colntea arboreeoena, Caragana arboreeoena, 
Halimdodendron argentenm, Brooma, HippophiB» rham- 
noidee, Lycinm enropnnm, doabl€*flowerea and cnt-leaved 
Bramble, Tamarisk, Tiez enropasna (Farze or Gorse). and 
the doable>flowered kind. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

GiSNXRAS {A, H, i?.).— -You must be careful 
not to carry out the dryingoff process too severely, 
that is, if they belong to that section with creep- 
ing caterpillar-like rhizomes. Those kinds, such 
as cardinialis and macrantha, which form solid 
tubers after the manner of a Gloxinia, are not so 
quickly affected by drought When they are 
dormant, keep them on tlw stage of a house with 
a temperature of 46^ to 55^. Underneath the 
stage some of them may get too wet from drtp, 
or too dry if near the pipes. Unless great care 
is taken some of the best forms may be lost. 
The soil must be dry, without reaching the stage 
of extreme drought. From the middle to the end 
of February is a good time to start them again. 
Turn out the soil from the pots and pick out every 
rhizome or tuber. Then prepare a oompoet of 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with some 
sand, well breaking it up by the hand, but do not 
sift it in any way. A pot 4 inches in diameter is a 
suitable size for three rhizomes, which should be 
arranged in such a way that their growing points 
are toward the edge of the pot. Place the 
rhizomes so that there is half an inch of soil over 
their tops. The rhizomes may be laid on a level 
surface of soil before being covered. The pots 
should be placed in a good light position in a 
temperature of 50"* to 60^, and a little water 
given, which must of course be increased as the 
plants develop. Throughout the summer hardly 
any artificial heat will be necessary ; shade from 
hot sun. As yon require yours for late blooming 
they should be kept without fire heat as long as 
possible, but as the nights get cold, from the 
middle to the end of August, a little will be 
necessary. They will flower well in a temperature 
of 55"" to eO^. If the plants are potted in 4-inch 
pots as above advisea, they should some time 



during May be ready to shift into pots 5 inches 
or 6 inches in diameter. 

Gbowikg Bbuomansias {W. (7.).— Both Brug- 
mansia (Datura) arborea and B. sanguinea are 
large-growing plants, in fact, almost trees in 
habit. They each form a stout erect stem that 
divides into a head of sturdy branches, and when 
from 9 feet to 12 feet high they flower profusely. 
The Brugmansias may be planted out in a 
prepared bed in the greenhouse, or if preferred 
grown in large pots or tubs. In this latter case 
the plants can, if required, be stood out of doors 
during the summer. They need exactlv the same 
treatment as a Fuchsia ; that is to say, if repotting 
is needed it should be done in the spring, liberal 
treatment given during the summer months, and in 
winter a period of rest At that season all the 
leaves drop, except one or two of the young ones 
at the points of the shoots, and when in this con- 
dition they need very little water. Bougain- 
villea glabra sanderiana can be grown and 
flowered well in a pot, the principal consideration 
being liberal treatment in the latter part of the 
spring and throughout the summer ; then, when 
the flowering period is over — which, particularly 
if the plants are grown cool, will not be till the 
autumn— the plants should be kept drier at 
the root and wintered in a temperature of 
50^ to 65^. Eftrly in the spring the vigorous 
shoots may be spurred in, and any exhausted 
wood removed ; after this the plants will break 
freely into new growth. If repotting is needed 
it should be done as soon as the young shoots 
begin to grow. It will not flower till large and 
strong, and needs plenty of heat and moisture 
daring the growing season. Large bulbs of this 
are from 1 foot to 1 foot 6 inches high. 

Thb Fuchsia. X^. J. Atkinmmy—ThU la a decidnona 
plant, and doea not require mnch attention in winter. 
After the leavea drop the plant* may be removed any- 
where provided they are iecore againat froatf. Verbenaa 
and Patuniaa paM the winter on a ehelf near the glaai in 
a vinery or Peach honae. The first named are very liable 
to be atucked by green fly and mildew, bnt they are eaeily 
deatroyed, or if early precantlona are taken they would 
not be attacked. 

ifMmno.— We give yon the namee of aeveral free- 
flowering atov« climbera which bloom at the aame time, 
ao von will be able to ohooee thoae of the oolonn yon 
prefer. Allamanda grandiflora, yellow, anmmer ; B iugain- 
villea glabra, roae piuk, anmmer ; Olorioaa anperba, orange 
and red, July ; Solannm Wendlandi, lilac bine, inmmer ; 
Paasiflora racemoea, red, June; Bigoonta mtgoiflca, 
orimeon, anmmer; Slephanoili floribanda, white, early 
•ummer ; Gierodendron ThomaoDas, crlmaon and white, 
anmmer. Yon woald probably find the Gierodendron and 
the Bongainvlllea aa aatiafactory aa any for the poaition 
yon name. 

Tetlmry.—TlM leavea of PancraUnm* are rather liable to 
be atucked by thripa, partionlarly if the atmoephere la 
dry. Syringing will tend to keep them down to a certain 
extent, bnt in carrying thia out care ahonld be taken that 
the nnderaidea of the leavea are well wetted, for on thla 

^int we note that yon aay the ayringe la plied over them, 
directly the leaat aigna of thripa are vialble yon were to 
vaporiae the atmctnre with the XL All Vaporiaer thcae 
peata would give no trouble for aome time, when the 
doee might be repeated. If you have only a very few 
planta, inatead of vaporlaing, the leavea may be aponged 
particularly on the nnderaidea, with aoft aoap and waUr. 

S. P.— The Geranium leavea preaent the appearance of 
having been badly attacked by aphidea or green fly during 
their earlier atagea. The diaoolonred apoU are caaaed by 
the puncturea of theae inaects, made when the leavea were 
very young, and they became enlarged aa the leavea 
increaaed in aize. The way to check thia trouble la by 
occaalonal vaporlaing with the XL All Vaporiaer to keep 
the planU free of inaect peata. A good light poaiUon and 
a free circulation of air help to keep Geraninma dean. 
If your planta are free from inaeota, they will with the 
bric^ter weather aoon grow out of theae diaflgnrementa, 
when all that la needed la to keep a aharp look out for the 
first aigna of theae peata, and at once take meaaurea to 
deatroy them. 

A. P. C— The name of the encloaed flower la Omitho- 
galum'laoteum, a very old plant in gardena, having been 
introduced from South Africa aa long ago aa 1796 ; but it la 
now very aeldom aeen. It will not aucoeed out of doors, 
bnt needa the protection of a greenhouae. After flowering, 
the planta ahonld have a good light poaition aaaigned them, 
and be watered regularly aa before, till the leavea ahow 
aigna of going to reat, when the water anpply muat be 
diminiahed, and flnally dlacontinued altogether. Then,* 
having been totally dormant and quite dry for aix weekaor 
two montha. the planta should be turned out of their pota 
and the bulba ahaken clear of aoll. Then repot them aa 
before. Give but Uttle water till they atart into growth, 
when the water anpply muat be increaaed. If the beauty 
and laating propertiea of thla flower were better known, ft 
would certainly be more often met with in gardena. 
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ORCHIDS. 

OANiraiDlUM OOOGINBUM (SOPaONITIS OBKITHI- 

DioM) ( W. G.).— Thu doM bMt in a raft or on a 
pieoeof Tree Fern ■torn, and in the warmest 
part of the ttraotore. Oaddinm caTendithianmm 
and 0. luridum do not form peeiido-balhB, as in 
most epiphytal Orohids, therefore they matt not 
be kept too dry at any time. Taken altogether 
we are somewhat anrprited at yonr laok of 
success in flowering the Orchids named. All the 
plants are, ^on say, healthy, bat perhaps not 
sufficiently ripened ; that is to say, they may 
have been too heavily shaded to flower, for 
while direct sunshine during the hottest part of 
the day is hurtful, yet a certain amount is 
necessary to the production of blossoms. The 
plants may be too small to bloom. If you could 
manage it a very good plan would be to show 
your collection, andf the conditions under which 
they are grown, to some specialist, who being 
on the spot could readily indicate your weak 
points. 

CrPBIPiproM IKSIGNB FOR WlNTBR DECORA- 
TION («/. O, O.), — For the above purpose this is 
one of the beet winter flowers we have. The 
choicer kinds that bloom at this season will not 
stand fogs, and the leaves soon assume an un- 
healthy cast, but C. insigne, provided it is in 
robust health, resists fog better than many plants 
reqoirinff more care. For cutting, the flowers 
an) useful on account of their long-lasting pro- 
perties, and though they may not be termed 
sraoeful, yet, when set up with some light 
foliage, they present a good appearance. We find 
the cooler the p^nts can be grown the better ; 
indeed, when practicable, we like to grow them in 
cold frames facing north during the summer 
months, leaving the sashes off tX night to allow 
the plants to get the night dews. When this is 
done, the leaves are sturdier, shorter, and have 
more substance, and the plants throw up a wealth 
of bloom for autumn decoration. We do not care 
for very large pots ; from 7 inches to 10 inohee are 
the most serviceable, being more readily moved, 
also more useful for house decoration. 

Cypripediam intlgoe montanam, but whether U it abto- 
lately dlttioct from erery other one of the great namber 
of G. iDilgDe forma grown we cannot uy. Yon ahoald 
exhibit it before the Koyal Hortionltoral Soeiety't Orchid 
committee, Vincent Sqoare, Wettminater. 

^orroir.— Odontoglueanm CerYantetl panctatiaaimnffl la 
A yery profusely Spotted form of the type, the aepsla and 
petals being thickly covered with bright rosy pink 
. markings. lb occa8ion«lly cropa np among importations 
of the species, but is far from plentiful. Like the type it 
dellghU in cool, shady, and moist quarters, and the roou 
must be confined to pots or pans of limited sise. £qnal 
paru of peat and moes should be used as compost, only a 
thin layer on the surface being required. Keep the roots 
In a nice moist condition all the year round. 

W. R. J7.— The temperature yon are maintaining for 
' CoBlogyne criateU is quite right. Bo not keep water in the 
saucers under the plants, only water when the composi 
has become fairJy dry. Take -care that they do not snifer 
from the want of water, so as to cause undue shrtvelung 
of the pseudo-bulbs. After flowering be careful to cut 
awaT only the flower-stem. When the new growth adTanoes 
freely is the season for copious supplies of water, main- 
taining that course till the new pseudo-bulb is fully 
<deTeloped, then again reduce thequantity of water afforded. 

W: a. Jamxuon.^lsdlik anceps barkertana is not so 
large as many others, but very deeply coloured, the narrow 
eepals aud petals being bright rosy purple, the lip much 
deeper in colour, showing np the yellow crest well 
Formerly rare, it is stiU far from plentiful, a larger and 
paler form having in some oases to do duty for it. It makes 
a splendid contrast to the white varieties, than which it 
is much freer blooming. Grown in small baskets or on 
raf u in a good light it requires an ample water supply 
while growing, bnt when at rest very little will suffice. 
Repot this plant early before the roots get far advanced ; 
in fact, when the flowers are over the sooner It is done the 
better. 

W. &.~Dendrobiam dalhousieanum is a vigorous Orchid 
that will reach a height of 4 feet to 6 feet, and flowers in 
the spring. It needs liberal treatment when growing, and 
• period of rest in winter, but even at that time must not 
be parched up. Lnlla purpurata. L. superbiens, and L. 
tenebrosa, all thrive in what is known as the Caitleya 
house, that is to say, in just such a temperature as you name. 
Generally speaking, L. pnrpurato flowers in May, L. 
tenebroea in July, and L. superbiens towards the wmter. 
These need less water when the growth Is completed than 
before, but they must not be allowed to get too dry. 
Schombnrgkia tibicinis Is a fine showy Orchid when in 
bloom, wfaleh is usually late in the spring or early summer. 



^;0|MlKAe.-pWlthont doubt your a Meolor U a very 
good variety, and will come much better when It flowers 
at iU proper season, which Is early autumn. Yes, there is 
a Maadevallia PourbatxL It was obUlned by oroseing 
M. Veltohi with H. oaudala. li is very beautiful, a good 
power, and free In piodueing flowers, which abonid oome 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

NAB£owBoBOB&(iSf. 0.).— Someof the Phlozcs 
named are rather new, having been sent out bnt 
two seasons, but any of the hardy plant dealers 
would supply them or others just as good. They 
are all perennial Phlozee are not usuallv a 
success in very dry soils, unless under the beet 
system of cultivation. For the narrow border 
near the house a good displav of annuals might 
be tried, such, for example, as Candytuft, Dianthus 
Heddewifli, the Rocket Larkspurs, Lupins, and 
Bschscholtzias in variety, not omittinc the new 
Carmine King, which is unique in colonr. For 
the driest part use Gszuiia splendens, which 
requires an early start to obtain good planU 
for bedding out. You may use the Oasania, 
white -leaved Cineraria maritima, and Fuchsia, 
say 2 feet high, for a bordering. Other plants 
such as Heliotrope and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
could be used 

BoKDU Caknations (iSfereiMa).— Twelve good 
varieties of border Carnations are : Medea, dark 
apricot ; Agnes Sorrel, crimson ; Lady Hiodlip 
and Snndridge, scarlet; Miss Audrey Camp- 
bell, yellow ; The Bum, pink ; Bella Donna, red ; 
Mephisto, crimson; Countess of Paris, blush 
white ; Seymour Corkran, light amber ; Hidalgo, 
fancy ; and Anne Boleyn, salmon. The very beet 
white is Geor^ Maqnay, although it is doaely 
followed in point of merit by Trojin. Why do 
you not grow seedling Carnations if it is simply 
abundance of bloom that you require? We 
have seen plants that were raised from seed 
sown in April of the preoeding year bearing 
literally sheaves of blossoms. Seedling Cama- 
tions produce a certain percentage of single 
flowers, bat the great majority are double. Of 
course, you do not get exhibition blooms in this 
way, but if good seed is procured the flowers leave 
very little to be desired, and they are borne in 
the greateet profusion. 

Moss ON Lawh {H, O. i£awker).—Ymt this 
question baa been answered before, but as it is 
one that s often asked we publish an answer 
now. Moss on a lawn invariably denotee either 
poverty of the soil or bad drainage. If the latter is 
the cause the drainage must be put right, but it 
is more often the former that is the cause. Try 
to get rid of the Moas first by surface remedies ; to 
alter the drainage means cutting up the lawn. 
If the lawn is small, rake out all the Moss yon 
can ; if large, use a toothed harrow. When you 
have thus removed the Moss spread over the 
lawn a mixture of lime and soil previously well 
mixed, using one part of lime to four parts of 
soiL It is advisable also to add some lawn 
manure as directed by the maker. One acre of 
lawn takes about eight cartloads of the soil 
mixture. Some two or three weeks afterwatds 
sow some good grass seed ; this will thicken the 
lawn and so keep the Moss away. Begin the 
work the first week in March. 

Plahts fob Damp Gakdkn {Haidd).—The 
Japanese Primrose (Primula japonica) would 
probably srow very well in the moist and some- 
what shady corner of your garden. We should 
certainly plant one bed with this Primrose. When 
well grown it reaches a height of 2 feet or more, 
bearing large whorls of crimson flowers for several 
weeks in succession. It is quite at home in a 
moist, shady spot if given a deep and rich loamy 
soil The Japanese Anemone and the scarlet 
Lobelia are two other plants that would grow 
well in the position you describe ; however, they 
would not flower until August. The Day Lily 
(Hemerooallis flava) would probably be more suit- 
able ; it has such a sweet fragrance that it has 
been called the yellow Tuberose. lu large yellow 
flowers are freely produced in July when once the 
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plants have beeone establisbed. 
sorts of Day Lilies, and you might plant two or 
three in the same bed. H. anrantiaoa msjor, 
with rich yellow flowers, and H. fulva, a iBTger 
flant than H. flava, with darker flowers, might 
planted in the same bed. 

SL C— Good perennlala tor cutting are Galega offleliiallB 
end alba, Galllardiaa, Goreopala, whiU and red pecwoidel 

Pea, any of the 8nnflowen(Hellanthua), AlatrooBerla a 

Spaniali Irlaea, flag Iriaee, aingle and double Pjr ' 
Aater amellua, A. cofdiloltua, Acliillea Tbe Pearl, 
themum maximum yara. Achillea alpina, DelpbtninM 
BeUadonna, Monttiretlaa, OolumUnea aa Aquitogfa 
ehivaantlia, A. c»nilea bylvlda, Aater acito, DoronieiiB, 
PInka. Tritoma Maoowanl. Campanula MoeilieiiBl, Ac 

S. C— If by "ahaggy " vou mean tbe loose Howen of tike 
Japanese aorto, we think ancb aa O. J Quintua, Raibia, 
Ambroae Tbomaa, Notaire Oros, Bonroe d'Or, Ussle Adoock, 
Bf ecroft Glory, Marie Maaae, Ortmaoa Maaae, HarvaaK 
Home, Oomteaae Foncber de Cartel, Market Pink, Braaiae 
MarUnmas, Ac, would anit yon. A reltoble aod late 
▼ariety, but not looee in flower, la Julea Lagravere. 
Cuttinga rooted or unrooted of thsee are obtalnabto at 
▼ery cheap ratea. These oould not be depended npoa 
much after October or mId-NoTember. For later fl o wer ing 
Miohaelmaa DaUlea would be beat. It wouM be neeleea 
attempUng aeed nUalng of the Chryaantbemnma for the 
purpoae you name. 
^ Emtie O -Qaite aafe from the attackt of both mice and 
* Urda are Sweet Feaa when aown thinly in iHucfa poU and 
atood In a graeahonae or frama Perfaapa In 
where there U much to do, every little labour _. 
deaorlpiion rendera doing lb well difflcnlt ; atUI, the 



where there U much to do, every little labour of ttafa 
deaorlpiion rendera doing lb well difflcnlt ; atUI, the HIUm 
of 100 ifinch poU with aoll. aowing In each one aevaral 



aeeda, adding a little mire aoU, watering freely, and 
atanding the pota on t^e ft jor of a temperaU honaa, or la 
a gently-heated tran e do«a not take long, and oaoe doam 
there can be no doubt whatever but that great adTnnte^ 
to gained. If It be dealred to have extra early flowen, 
aome of theae pot clumpa of Sweet Peas may be abiftad 
later Into 0-lnoh pota, and In these be early bkxMoed. 

Nowice, BulL—rkM name of the plant aent la Hepatiea 
triloba, which botaniaU call Aaemone HepaUca. It 
to a well-known pretty apring flowering anbjcct, and 
there are aeveral varietlea of IL Qy far the commoaiest la 
the aingle blue, while other forma are the white and the 
red. There are alao double-flowered varletlea The beat 
wsy to treat youra to to plant them out In a border of 
good aoU, ao that they may reooTcr from tbe naavlsable 
treatment that baa been given them. Vou cannot expect 
many flowers during the forthcoming apring, but next 
yeaftbey abould give a good dtoplay. You apeak ot the 
flower aa Inalgnifleant, but tboae aent were defonned and 
out of their proper aeaaon. When in good ooodltloii you 
win find them really rm pretty. 

B. T. ^.— CanterbUTY Beu.aB ia well known, to a UeamU, 
and requlraa to be raiaed from aeed tbe year prev toua to 
flowering. If tbe aeed to not aown till the autumn thoe la 
not auffldent time for the aeedllnga to make each cood 
plants aa tboae obtained from aeed aown durtnc the 
aummer ; but all tbe aame tbe autnmn-aown aeedllnga will 
nearly all flower during the following aumoaer, and whOe 
coming into flower rather laUr than earlier aown anfwllh^ 
tbe reeulting planta would not be ao large. With refarenee 
to Pyrethrum roaeum, tbto to a perennial, and idthoogh one 
or two flowera might be produced during the ioUowfaig 
aummer, from planU raiaed in autumn, they wUl hardly be 
at their beat Ull the aecond year. Keep the pianu taa the 
cold frames for the winter, but give them plenty of air 
when tbe weather to aultable. Plant out in the botdnr In 
Match. 



IQTCHEN GARDEN. 

Planting Potatou {Brackm),^Yoat strip of 
land, 10 feet wide and 54 feet long, shoald be 
planted in rows, for any early variety, 2 feet apart, 
and for a late Tariety 2) feet apart, a— ffliing 
that yon planted one-third the length, or 
18 feet mn, with an early Tariety that would teke 
nine rows, and for lengths of 10 feet, nino tabora 
in each row, or eighty-one in alL The weighs of 
these wonld depend on the sise of the tnben ; 
whole tnbers should be from 3oz. to 4oe. eaoii. 
Large onee, 6jz. to 8os., should be ent down the 
middle twenty-fonr hours before planting. The 
best variety for yon wonld probably be the Early 
Puritan. The remainder of the rows (fourteen), ai 
2^ feet apart, should be planted with sioailar siaed 
tubers of Up-to-Date, late Potato, putting eight 
only in eaoh row, at, of oouree, 15 inohee apart, 
to give these strong growers more room, nieae 
rows will require 112 tnbers to plant them. In 
planting, put the set9 fully 5 mchee under the 
soiL Plant about the middle of ApriL First dig 
into the sround, about 10 inohee, a good dreasiiig 
of half-oeoayed animal manure. The Potatoea 
may be planted with a dibber, making large bolee 
in the ground for the tubers, or furrows, 6 inobea 
deep, made with a ipade, at the diatanoea apart 
mentioned. 
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Abparagus Bxds {O, 02tve).— For six beds 
9 feet long by 5 feet wide it will take ninety 
planta, fifteen to a bed, in three rows, five roots 
in a row at 18 inches apart, one row in the middle 
and one on each side at a distance from it of 
18 inches. The best time to plant is the last 
week in March, and the proper Way to do it is to 
rake o£f 3 inches of the surface soil of the beds 
into the alleys or space between the beds, then 
epread out the roots evenly on the surface of the 
beds, where the rows are to be accoiding to the 
measures given. Throw upon the roots a spade- 
ful of the soil from the alley, woik it well, and 
press it firmly amongst the roots with the hands. 
Afterwards throw Mck from the alley as much 
soil as will cover the bed all over, roots and all, 
with 4 inchee of soil, leaving the beds when 
finished a few inchee hiaher than the alleys or 
•paces between. The beds will require no farther 
attention during the summer than to keep dear 
of weeds. In the autumn, when the grass is dead 
and cleared off, give the beds a dressing, pay, 
2 inches deep, of well-decayed manure. Yon 
must not on any account cut any this vear, and 
not too much the following vear, but afterwards 
they should repay you well for waiting by giving 
you good returns for a lifetime. 

W, P. H.-Yaar rabsoU beUif a sUfl clay, it wUl be 
neceHary for lb to be weU-dralned before the bed It made, 
or sQoceftsfol retelu osDiiot be looked for. m the Aiparsgot 
dellgbte in rmtber llsbt, warm, and well-draloed lotl. 

O. S. TAi0a»tM.—TlM value of Celerlac as a winter vege- 
table is not tnfficiently known. Anyone who poaieeeesa 
sarden may grow Gelcriac, as the caUure ii very almple. 
Now that Geleiy has become a favonrlte winter vegetable 
wtien boiled, there is a chance of Gelerlao receiving more 
notice, as the flavoar reeembles that of Gelery, and being 
so readily grown It shoold find favour. The root when 
boiled and served with white aance is a perfect dish. It if 
one of the beet vegeUbles U> serve with poultry. There 
oan be no o^<jeetlon to its preparation, as good rooti sent 
to the kitchen are soon cleaned and ready for nae, 

aniring leu preparation than Artichokes, and not much 

' 1 in cooking, as if boiled gently and served when soft 
/ p oeteti the same flavoar as the beet Gelery. 
Wim ikMibyfAirs.— Gelery need not be lown before early 
March. Sow U in a mild hot-bed under glass in a 
temperature of aboot 0109 Fahr., or yon may even low 
out of doors in early AprlL Sow the Cabbage seed the 
last week in liareh. Oanliflower may also be lown the 
first week in April, msking the seed-bed on a well- 
prepared, sheltered border. You may sow the seed of 
Oolons In March or early April oat of doors, and 
now the seed of Bnusels Sprouts about the middle of 
Mareh in shallow drUls. Yoa will thus see that it is not 
eessnflsl to sow any of these seeds nnder glsss for an 
ostUnary crop. Yoa coald, however, very well sow lome 
seed under glsss before you leave, and take the yoaog 
r residence. These woald 
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plants with you to voor a 
slve yoa early sappilss, a 
CKXMS ss mentioned above for saoosasional crops. 



, and you coald again aow oat <^ 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Amjerican Blight {Anxmu), — American 
Uigbt is a very bad loourge in some gardens and 
orchMds. It is a speoiee of aphis, and amateurs 
will find it in masica wherever there are cracks and 
crevices, more especially in cankerous swellings 
on Uie batk of the trees, brought on in many 
oases by their own action. Strona insecticides, 
including Gishurst compound, weU brushed into 
the infested plaoes are an effective, but very slow 
proceeding, and to be recommended only where 
there are but a few small trees to be cleaned. 
Being well protected with the woolly covering, 
American blight is quite as hard to deetroy as 
mealy bug in plant stoves. Insecticides, notably 
petroleum, used in a very strong state or 
nndiluted, must be injurious to the bark of the 
trees ; whereas if applied in conjunction with 
very hot water it is sate and effective. 

Bloom on G&apbs (TW^tiay). — Grapes that 
present a polished appearance, that is to say, do 
not carry a good bloom, lose a point when in 
oompetiliOB with those that are more perfect 
in that tespect, and it is equally certain they 
are not nearly so much admired either on the 
Vines or the dising-table as they would be if 
well furnished with bloom. The reason for this 
formation of Uoom we are not able to state, but 
are strongly of opinion that it is one of Nature's 
provisions for protecting the skins. If from any 
cause the bloom is destroyed, the keeping quality 



of the berries is greatly impaired. For instance, 
failing to ventilate a house of ripe Grapes 
suflSciently and early enough to prevent a sudden 
rise in the temperature from sun-heat, this being 
accompanied by a serious condensation of moisture 
on the naturally cold berriee, is almost cerCain to 
end in an early decay of the latter. Especially 
is this the case when this so-called *' sweating " 
\a not stopped soon enough to prevent the 
moisture trickling down the berries. 

Peak Pithaston Duchsss {L J, Swaine).— 
Quite young wall trees produce fruit, while 
those six years old and upwards }i«ld grand 
crops, which, if freely thiuDcd, as they must be 
if samplee lib. or little less in weight are 
deeired, pay remarkably well Gordons with one 
or ceveral branches also produce exceptionally 
good crops of fruit, and no collection of wall 
trees may, therefore, be said to be complete 
unless it comprises one or more specimens of 
Pitmaston Dachess. This remark applies with 
still greater force to pyramid and rather low 
(tandaid trees, but these ought always to be 
located in a somewhat sheltered position. If a 
fairly healthy young tree is planted on moderal^ely 
^ooa ground, the preference being given to a site 
where the subsoil is of a gravelly nature, it will, 
without much further trouble, quickly develop 
into a grand or naturally -grown pyramid, and 
produce several bushels of fine fruit whenever the 
season is not dead sgairst fruit trees generally. 

WsiviLS {S. E. Eadie). —Both the perfect 
insect and the grubs of weevils are greater enemies 
to the fruit crope than is flenerally supposed. In 
some gardens and orchards the Goosebernr crop 
is quite spoilt, owing to the calyces of the flowers 
bring eaten by weevils, the flowers of Applee and 
Pears also Buffering from their attacks ; while the 
leaves of Vines, Rvpberries, Straw berriee, and 
sometimee Applee, Pears and Plums are frequently 
badly eaten by either the grubs or perfect insects. 
Gatching the weevils during the summer by the 
aid of a light and a cloth spread under the trees 
is a good remedy, but much may be done now 
towards lessening the eyil. Remove all loose soil 
and rubbish from under the trees, and either 
lightly fork in a good dressing of caustic lime, or, 
better still, apply the petroleum and hot-water 
remedy. This syringed well into the wi^l 
crevices, and in particular washed down into 
the soil close up to the walls, would destroy the 
greater portion of the weevils there hibernating. 

Zrifvour.— The variety is Pitmaston Duchess. The caose 
of decay in patches here and there is, we think, the result 
of minate ponotares of wasps or large flies in late sammer 
and autamn. Any injury to the sarface of the rind by 
pancturss or broues aeta ap decsy as soon ss ripeness 



I>svon ParsDn.— Stsndard fralt trses planted two or three 
seasons sgo will now require some attention ; of coarse 
this will not apply to the yoang trees yoa have jost planted, 
these wiUreqaltealittieshortenlng back of the main leaders 
later on. As you note, thinning oat is far better than 
pruning the earlier planted standsrda. Here and there 
aome ahoou croaaing othera may reqaire dean catting oat. 
Small, oaeless apray ahoald be alao removed, bat the 
aevere cutting back often practised is unnecessary. The 
tops of the trees reqaire to be kept open. Leading ahoots 
ahoald grow oatwaid, not croes each other, and each one 
ahoald have ample apace. Gotttng oat aseless or crowded 
wood, and giving ample room for fntare development are 
Important mattera. Coz'a Orange Pippin ia not a atrong 
grower, and reqairea very little pruning once the treea are 
formed. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

DatMm Panofk— Yet, we eonaider that Bentley'a Ckm- 
centrated Alkali as a winter wash for froit treea ia prefer- 
able to lime. The alkali not only arreata and diaperaea the 
canker, bat by roaaon of iu caustic properties removes all 
Moss, lichen, Ac, at the aame time it caaaea all rough or 
decayed baik to fall. It may be applied at anytime during 
the dormant aeason, bat Uie beat time ia in Febraary. 
The maker la Bentley, Barrow-on-Homber, Hall, and the 
alkali ia aapplied iu amall Una. Yoa, hot lime will arreat 
the apread of canker. We fear there ia no really aafe care 
with treea in a bad way, but attention to treea in the 
early atage of the diaeaae and lime oaed in a freah atate ia 
advlaed. The beat ayrlnge for apraying la, ondoabtedly, 
the Foar Oaka Undentable Syringe, 1] indi barrel, 20 inched 
in length. It ia the beat ayrlnge we know of, as there ia 
a firm grip, and It doea not get oat of order. It ia 
gaaranteed for three yeara, and may be procured from any 
goodaeedor ~ " 



H. W. Barclay.— Thw9 ia nothing to ahow in the piece of 
Glematia atcm you aent what the caaae of the injury waa ; 
t here ia no aign that it had been attacked by a wuod-boring 
or any other inacct. I cannot at preaent aay what ia the 
eaute of the warty growth, but I am trying to And ont. 
I do not think it u of fungoid origin, but an attempt of 
the plant to lepair the Id Jury, and I will let you know if I 
can flod oat anything definite. From what you aay of the 
condition of the plant there can be very little left of it, ao 
it would be aafer to grub it op.— G. 8. S. 

R. U.^Yon do not aay whether the plants sre wanted 
for exhibition or for conservatory decoration, and for this 
reaaon we give below the namea of good white aorta, hoping 
In thia way to meet yoor ne«df. The Japaneae varietiea 
we recommend are: Ivory, a very free-flowering buah 
plant, developing reflezed oleoma <^ good form, height 
about 8 feet. Mme. A. Dahamel ia a pare white of large 
aize and good form, having a dwatf habit ; glvea goiKl 
reaulta when dialMidded. InonrTcd varietiea i»ith white 
flowera are Icaa eaay to And. You cannot do better, how- 
ever, than grow Mrs. George Bundle, free-flowering and of 
eaay cult ure. Thia plant ia rather tall, and for thia reaaon 
ahoald be pinched back two or three timea before the 
middle of June. Souvenir de William Clibran ia a parv 
white aort, with broad amooth flnreta. 

Cabbage Moth (Nmruneh).—Th9 grube attacking the 
roota of your planU are the caterpillars of the common 
dart, or Cabbage moth (Agrotia aegetum). Thia ia a very 
troubleaome peat, aa the caterpillara feed on the roots of 
a number of different planta. During the day they lie 
hidden in cracka In the aoil or under cloda, atonea, Ac. ; it 
ia almost impossible to kill them with any insecticide. 
Moreover, they are exceedingly active for caterpillara, 
and have the habit of frequently moving from one plant 
to another, ao that it ia difllcult to know where they may 
be. Any atonea, rubbiah, cloda, Ac, near planta which 
have been attacked ahoald be turned over to aee if any of 
the. caterpillars may be hidden under them, and if the 
ground ia at all cracked. All the cricka with aoapy water, 
which will at once bring any that may be in them to the 
aurfaoe. Tumins up the ground near the plants is alao 
very naefuL— O. S. S. 

NAMES or Fruits.— if. Stanton, Da>rKngton.—lt Winter 
Peach, deasert, and a late keeper ; 2, Stamford Pippin, 
cooking or deaaert, and will keep until Febraary. 

Names of Plakts.— IP. O.—l, A succulent, probably a 
Stapelia, butaa there are over sixty species it la impoaeible 
to aay anything more definitely from a amall ahoot. This 
needa a aunny ahelf in the warmeat part of the greenhouae, 
and little water ia required in winter, but of course more in 
aummer; 2, Odontoglossum pulchellum, a pretty little 
Orchid with white flowers in ai»rtng. Will aucceed in the 
cooleat part of the structure named bv yoo, and must not 
be kept dry at any time ; 8, Apparently an Onoidiam, but 
without flowers we can say no more. It should do well in 

your house. Bogan, — !, Petssltss frsgrans (Winter 

Heliotrope) ; 2, Anemone blanda : 8, Alysaum sszatUe ; 
4, Berberta vulgaria ; 6, Olearia Haasti ; 6» Comua aan- 

guinea (Dogwood). O, TveddeiL—rjm torminalia 

(Wild Service Tree). 



BOOKS. 



Notes on the Life Hlstopy of 
Bpltish FlowepinflT Plants.*— We have 

omitted the aixteen linee of qiiaiilioatioiia which 
follow Lord Avebury's name on the title>paga, 
his own name being a quite anffioient guarantee 
for close obeervation and unsparing pains. Un- 
luckily, however, it also suggests a want of form 
and tendency to relapse into catalogua, and both 
the better and the worse characteristics are 
exemplified in this rather curious volume. Lord 
Avebury has apparently heeitated between a 
Floral Dictionary supplementary to existing 
** Floras," and a book on Botany, touchina on 
many interesting points hitherto unworkeo, or 
insufficiently worked, in the life history of 
British plants. It thus tends to fall betireen 
two stools. As a dictionary, it is excellent aa 
far aa it goes, but is made awkward for refer- 
ence by the cross-division of the chapters, some 
being on parts of the plant (fruit*, leaves, and 
stem), while others are on Orders (Goni- 
fersB, &0.). On the other hand, this kind of 
division and the dictionary style of treatment 
make it impossible for continuous reading. The 
result is a valuable book of reference very 
awkwardly arranged, though, after we get to 
classification, it follows Bentham's Handbook. 

But though the greater part of the book is 
merely of the dictionary type, there are many 
interesting notes. We have known County 
Council gardeoing lecturers, for example, tell 



* *' Notes on the Life Hiatory of Britiah Flowering 
Planta," by Lord Avebury. London : Macmillan and Co. . 
1905. 
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oottagen to tear out Mistletoe from their Apple 
trees, on which it is oommon in some soathem 
ooaaties, beoaose it is a parasite, and must injare 
the trees. They are naturally bewildered, 
because they know by observation that their 
trees with Mistletoe on them are at least as 
healthy as those without it. Lord Avebury 
oomes to their rescue by pointing out, what 
County Council instructors have mostly never 
observiMl, that '* the evergreen leaves well serve 
for the construction of carbo-hydrate in the 
winter, when in most cases the host plant will 
have shed its leaves. Hence the relation between 
Mistletoe and host becomes one of «ym6HMM, 
involving, that is, a certain mutual advantage." 
It is odd, by the way — surely by an oversight — 
that Lord Avebury makes no mention as a host 
for Mistletoe of the Oak, its traditional all^, 
from which it is chieAy gathered at Christmas m 
the New Forest. He calls the filack Ponlar 
its favourite tree, and says that it does well on 
the Apple and some Conifers. We should rather 
place the order of its favourite trees io Eogalnd 
as Apple, Oak, and Poplar (not the Lombardy), 
but it has been grown on many kinds of trees, 
including even the Peach. 

We may note a few other valuable observations. 
It seemed absurd that farmers should tuipect the 
Berberis of injuring wheat But it has now been 
found that *' the Puccinia graminis to which rust 
is due passes through two phases ; in one it lives 
on wheat, in the other on the Berberry ! " It is 
never wise to despise traditional beliefs, how- 
ever unfounded they may seem. A very interest- 
ing explanation is given (page 37) why the stems 
of most' plants are rouod» and why the triangular 
or quadrangular or other exceptions are created 
to anticipate the building of our modem girder- 
bridges. Or take again the very full explanation 
of the peculiar shape of the Eoglish Oik leaf 
<page 862), or the way that humble-bees round on 
plants which hide their honey too carefully by 
biting them through the throat or the spurs, or 
the reward of flies for greedy habits given by 
the Drosera, or for alcoholic tendencies in the 
Arum maculatum. It is only a pity that there 
is not a somewhat larger proportion of this 
excellent reading. 

It seems a pity that a scholar like Lord 
Avebury does not refuse to adopt nurserymen's 
sometimee terrible ''Latin," especially in such 
fearful words as Uuccjum for Uwso-ion. Would 
any tortures induce him to speak of that beautiful 
play, the Jum of Eanpiden ? And what would 
Macaulay have said (had Lord Avebury been a 
Tory writer) of the pXvLTsl probotces (page 189) for 
prdboscidts? But it is a book full of careful 
. obeervaiion, well printed also, and sufficiently 
indexed, and far better deserving than most of 
ito kind of a place in the garden library. 

Joupnal of the Royal Hoptloul- 

tUPal Society.— In a prefatury notice to the 
lasc part of Vol. XXtX , the editor, the Rev. W. 
Wilks, M.A., ** apologises to the Fellows for the 
great delay experiencMl in the issue of the final 
part of the present volume. That delay is entirely 
the editor's fault— or perhaps he might more 
truthfully say it is the result of the wonderful 
growth of the society of recent years, rendering 
it impossible for one individual to perform both 
the secretorial and editorial work of the society." 
He goes on to say : *' A few of the Fellows may 
blame the secretary-editor for not relinquishing 
one or other of his offices sooner, but the vast 
majority will condone the ofTonoe on account of 
the ohj:)ct which he has ever had in view, viz., 
the growth and prosperity of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society." We think most of the Fellows 
will endorse these latter remarks, and at the 
same time will be glad of the opportunity of 
studying the many valuable eesays which the 
Journal contains. Among its contents there is 
the "Report of the Committee on the Fruit 
Industry." ** This report," says the editor, •* is 
so intimately connected with one large branch of 
the work of our society that the chance of any 
but a very small proportion of our Fellows seeing 



it otherwise has induced me to print it in full." 
This, the last part of Vol. XXIX., opens with a 
long article, illustrated by coloured diagrams, on 
<* Fungoid Pesta of Forest Tiees," by Dr. Cooke. 
This is followed by many others on such widely 
different subjects that every Fellow is sure to find 
something of interest. Some 200 pases are filled 
with ** Notes and AbstracU," while the reports of 
the fortnightly meetings of the various committees, 
and details of exhibitions held, occupy nearly 
100 pages. This Journal gives full particulars of 
the various shows to be held durins 1906, and 
much other information useful to Fellows. 
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THE SMALL SAVOY CABBAGES. 

A F£W years ago there were only three or 
/% four Savoy Cabbages, but there is a 

/ % larger number now. Large sorts are 
/ ^ not wanted in a private garden, as 
£ \^ an equal quantity can be grown of 
the smaller sorts, which, in my 
opinion, are hardier and of a better flavour. The 
small, compact, green Savoy is leas influenced by 
cold and wet than the large, flat. Drumhead 
section, which in changeable weather soon split 
and are almost useless, whereas the others remain 
sound. One of the most important advantages to 
the private grower is that the small Savoys can 
be grown in a much shorter time, and it often 
happens that the ground is occupied by other 
crops, so that the Sivoy cannot be planted early. 
The small varieties grow so quickly that they 
soon recover lost lime, and, being small, so many 
more may be planted in a small space. It is best 
to sow in March and May. Make several plant- 
ings, and there will be no scarcity of good heads 
from October to April. The first of the smaller 
sorts is 

Eariitst of All, which is well named, as it 
is remarkably early. It is ready lor use in less 
than four months from the date of sowing the 
seed, and given good culture the heads are conical 
and very sweet in flavour. It is an ideal vegetable 
in gardens where room is none too plentiful. I 
am not sure that too early Savoys are much 
required, as they are of greater value when other 
good vegetables are getting scarce. By this I 
do not mean early Savoys are not required, but 
that they should not be sown so early as to starve 
in the seed bed before being planted out. To follow 
the last-named, 

Tom Thumb, one of the smallest, and also one 
of the most delicate, should find a place. This 
little Savoy, when planted in June 12 inches 
apart, will be valuable for October. It may be 
that larger heads are not required, and the Tom 
Thumb may be sown to form a succession. The 
Improved Lhoarj Orten Curltd is better known. 
This is a selection from the older Oreen Curled, 
and a more shapely plant. It has a good solid 
head, is remarkably hardy, and a valuable mid- 
winter Savoy. Another of the dwarf sorts is 

Beliance, and one of the best in every way ; 
indeed, if I was only growing one variety I should 
give Reliance the preference. It is a large Tom 
Thumb. It is one ot the latest of all, and certainly 
one of the hardiest, and is a most valuable Savov 
for supplies early in the year. It is very much 
curled, very solid, and very sweet. Of older 
sorts the 

Early Ulm is a good type, when a good stock can 
be obtained, and the same remark applies to the 
Orten Curltd, fioth these when first introduced 
were most valuable additions. There are others, 
and some may be termed medium growers, but I 
need not go into details. I should state that on 
the Continent the golden types find favour. There 
is a Golden Globe well worth cultivation, if the 
yellow types are liked. This geu a brighter 
colour as the winter advances. It is a late variety 
and hardy, good in flavour also, and in %\z*i 
resembles Dwarf Vienna ; it is a medium grower. 

G. Wythes. 



PQTATO TUBERS NOT DECAYING. 
I THINK it is now satisfactorily shown that non- 
decay in planted Potato tubers is due to over- 
ripening, or, in other words, to the absence of sap 
io sufficient quantity to produce that wet decay 
which characterises all planted tubers that do 
decay. We find that tubers grown on stiff olay soils, 
or in the North where that form of dry ripening 
is wanting, invariably decay, whether planted 
whole or otherwise. We seem to have in the 
flesh of theee sapless or over-matured Potatoes 
very much that description of flesh which is 
found in Columbian or Canadian Apples. These 
if bruised never present the form of wet rot seen 
in British Apples, ours being less highly matured, 
but moister or more sappy. Very rarely did 
I see planted tubers come out whole when 
growing them on stiff soil. On our dryer Surrey 
sand the phenomenon is common. Last spring I 
planted, for instance, sets of equal else, and 
equally cared for, of Sutton's Discovery from 
Surrey sand and from Cheshire. In the former 
case every tuber came out as planted. In the 
latter not one did so, all being decayed. The 
tuber crop also lifted was doubled. I have not 
found in sproutins tubers from diverse soils or 
climates any di£&renoe so far as strength of 
primary sprouts was conoemed The after- 
srowth has, however, been very different. 
Not only are we at present, according to evidence, 
driven to hold that immature or onripeoed 
tubers give better crops than do those fully ripe, 
but also, that being more moist or sappy, and 
therefore having more of soluble food in (hem on 
which the young plants can feed, they thoroaghly 
decay, and in the prooess of decay become 
(-quivalent to manure. Curl, so called, is 
evidently due to the same cause. It is 
apparently never seen southwards in stocks 
freshly imported from Scotland or Ireland, but 
does present itfelf if seed tubers from these 
stocks be saved and planted the following 
year. Anyone can make a trial of immatore 
tubers if they will lift some from plants still 
green in August. A. D. 
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CROYDON AND DISTRICT GARDENERS' SOCIETY. 
TBI annoal geiMral meetlns of thU sooiety vas held 
reoeotly, when Bir. M. E. Mills Iras In tlie ofaatr. Mr. 
P. F. Bunyard rMd the balanot-theet, which tbowcd that 
the rooeipu doriog the pest year amounted to £68 2«. Id., 
and the rxpenditore to £66 5 1. Q^d., learlng a batenoe In 
hand of £2 16s. Sjd. This, on the motion of M:r. Harrte, 
■eeonded by Mr. GoUina, was adopted unanimoualy. The 
report was then pat before the meeUng. Dorlpg ihe year 
nineteen meettngt had been held, at which lectaraa had 
been given, and special thanks were dne to the leetoreiv. 
The annoal outing was to the Royal Horticnltarml Society's 
Gsrdens, WUley, on Aagnst 16, and the mensben taking 
part had a thoroughly enjoyable day. An innoTatlon In 
the programme of meetings was snc c ese f nlly carried oat 
by way of TislU to Xhk gardens of Mr. F. Lloyd, Mr. C. 
Hay Walker, and Mr. W. Noakea. The society monnied 
the loss of one of the Tioe-prealdento (Mr. F. W. Bnrhidge, 
y.M.H.). The Royal Oardencts' Orphan Fond beoeflied 
to the extent of £2, which had been contributed 1^ mem- 
bers at meetings during the year Mr. Bunyard pro p oeed. 
and Mr. Harris seconded, that the president and ^rtat- 
presidenta, with the exception of Mr. BarUdge. he 
re-elected. This motion was carried ananlmously. Oa 
the motion of Mr. Harris, seconded by Mr. Dingwall, Mr. 
Rowson was elected chainnan. Mr. Cutler proposed that 
Mr. W. Bentley should be TiceHthainnan during the year. 
This was seconded by Mr. Ricketts, and carried nnani- 
monsly. Mr. P. F. Banyard was re-elected treaaurer and 
Mr. H. Boahler secretaiy for the coming year, and the 
committee were re-elected, with the addition of Messn. 
W. Collins and W. H. Yonng. 

The programme for 1906 Is as follows : February ^— 
" Water in Relation to Plant Life " (iUuatrated), by Mr. 
H. O. Etherington, Carshalton. Febmary 20—** Caloao- 
larias," by Mr. T. Cmsswell, Eden Park. March 6— 
Discassion. March 20—** The Propertiee of Solla" 
(illastrated), by Mr. F. W. Moore. Stanley ^^rove, Croydon. 
April 4— An evening with the horticultural hooka In the 
lecture room at Public Libraries, Town Hall, Croydon. 
April 17— "Early Flowering Chrysanthemums," by Mr. 
W. Wells, Merstham. May 2— Spring Flower Show. 
May 15-" Roses." by Mr. W. C. Blazill, Reading. 
June 6— Visit to Coombe Wood, Croydon, by kind permis- 
sion of A L'oyd, Etq. (members will aaaemble outalde 
main entrance at 5 p.m.) 
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THS OARDBNBRS' ROYAL BENBVOLBNT 
INSTITUTION. 

Thb •oonal geoenl meeting wm hold at SlmMoo'i, 
StmDd, on Thnnday, the 18th InaL Mr. Harry J. Valtoh 
prwidad oyer an attendance of aboot twenty. Among 
tboee preeent were: Dr. Maitert, Mesirt. J. Molndoe, 
O. Monro, Bert Monro, B. T. Cook, S. Mortimer, Jamet 
Hndeon, W. Denning, B. Fiper, F. Onoper, B. J. Froghrooke, 
H. 0. G1.1; J. Wlllard, W. loeton, B. F. Hawee, A. Seegar, 
and tt. J. Ingram (aecretaryX 

After reading the notice oonvenlng the meeting and the 
mlnatee of the lait general meeting, the secretary read the 
following 

AHNUAL BBPORT for 1906. 

Hie committee have again great tatUfaction in con- 
sntnlaiing the friends and sabscribers to the inttltatlon 
on the continuance of its prosperity and increasing nsefal- 
oees. At no former period of its existence has so much 
been done on behalf of the anfortunate members of the 
bortlcoltnral community who have sought the aid of the 
charity during the patt year. That this Is so, the eom- 
iMlttee venture to think Is a matter for congratulation and 
encouragement. 

At the b^gindlng of the year there were on the funds £14 
persons— 127 men and 87 wldowa— recelriog £90 and £16 
per annum reepeotiTely for life, at an annual oust of 
ies,792, being an Increase of seTen persons over the 
preTlous year. During 1006 eighteen pensioners died, 
four leaving widows, who, their eases being found 
eligible and descrying, were placed on the funds for the 
widow's pension without election. In accordance with 
Btnle IIL, 18. 

Thus at the cloee of the year there were 200 persons 
reoelring annuities for life, and feeling assured of con- 
tinued and. a« they hope, Increased support, the committee 
recommend the election this day of eighteen persons from 
the approved list of forty-four candidates. This will make 
a total of 218 annuitants on the funds— the largest number 
at any time In the history c^ the charity. 

Notwithstanding this, unfortunately there will be 
twenty-six unsuccessful applicants, who must anxiously 
await a further election a year hence, before receivieg the 
permanent aid they so much need. The committee wish 
the annual Income enabled them to assist a larger 
number, but in adding four additional beneficiaries they 
feel they have done all that the state of the funds 
warranted. The special funds at the dlspoeal of the oom- 
aalttee are of the greatest benefit. The Income from the 
'* Victorian Bra Fund" has been applied In affording 
aasiatance to the unsnoceesful candidates at the last 
election, who were formerly subscribers, £167 having been 
distriboted among them during the vear, while the 
income from the ** Good Samaritan Fund has enabled the 
committee to make granta of nearly £100, as temporary 
lielp in cases of most urgent distress and need. 

The committee have again to refer to the kindness of 
their colleague, Arthur W. Sutton, Bsq., J.P., V.M.H., In 
proridlng a year's pension to an unsuccessful candidate, 
who, needless to say, has been deeply gratefal for the 
liberal help. The committee also thankfully acknowledge 
the help afforded them by the Hirst and Son Musical 
Society (Bdward Sherwood. Bsq., Presldeot). who gave a 
dramatic performance in aid of the funds ; to the George 
Monro Concert Committee ; to the organisers of concerts, 
Ac, at Liverpool. Altrincham, Chertsey, Refgate. Ghest<er- 
deld, and other places ; as well as to the Bight Hon. Earl 
Beanchamp, K.C.M.O., for the opening of Madresfleld 
Gonrt Gardens, per Mr. W. Crump, V M.H. ; and to 
Frank Crisp, B<q., LLD., J.P., for pruoeeds of admission 
to Friar Park Gardens. 

Tlie Annual Festival Dinner, held at the Hotel Metropole 
In June last, under the preeldenoy of his Grace the Doke 
of Westminster, was most successful, and the committee 
deaire to place on record their gratitude to the Duke for 
hie presence and advocacy of the claims of the charity, as 
well as for his Grace's personal munificent contribution to 
the funds. They also take the opportunity of expressing 
their best thanks to thoee gentlemen who acted as stewards 
or ooUcctors ; to ths donors of flowers ; to the horticultural 
Preae for their gratuitous and valuable help ; to Mr. James 
Hudson, y.M.H., for superintending the decorations on 
the occasion; and to other friends throughout the 
ooontiy. 

The several auxiliaries still prove most useful adjuncts 
to the woric, not only in obulnlng a laige amount of 
Ananeial support to the charity, but also In creating a 
wider interest In Its operattons. To the honorary 
inasurers and secretaries, as well as to the local com- 
mltteee, moei grateful thanks are tendered. 

With the deepest regret the committee have to refer to 
the loss of many warm friends and snpportera by death 
during the past year. It will be diffloult to fill the phices 
of these stanncb friends who have passed away, but It Is a 
natter for coogratnlatlon that several new annual sub- 
eorihers have been obtained, which will to some extent 
compensate for the monetaij loss sustained. The 
nonsmlttee thttafiotw pusoe their work with confidence, 
feeUng assursd that this old-esUblUhed hortleulturai 
eharity (the only one of Ito Undi which, though haring 
lu oentre In London, dispenses iU benefits throughout the 
United Kingdom, Mil not aopeal In vain to the Uionsands 
of lovsiB of gsrdeiiing and flowers for continued and addl- 

the adoption of the report, Mr. Veltch 
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» after last rearms election, there were 
214 pensioners on the funds, this year there would 
be 218, including the 18 oandklates to be elected 
that day. Bvsn then there would be 26 unsuccessful 
oaadldates. Some might think that more pensioners 
should be put on the funds, but the committee had 



gone carefully into the matter, and some thought even 
that as many as 18 on z'.n not to be put on. Mr. Veluh 
referred to the good work done by the Good Samaritan and 
the Victorian Bra Funds, and mentioned a case that had 
come under his notice— that of a lady now reaiding in 
France, whoee late father was one of the best -known men 
in the horticultural world— In which help given from 
the Good Samaritan Fund had been most gratefully 
received. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Cooper, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Piper proposed that Mr. H. J. Veltch be re-elected 
treasurer for the ensuing year, and that the best thanks of 
the meeting be given to him. This was seconded by Mr. 
G. Monro, and carried with acclamation. 

Mr. G. J. Ingram was unanimously re-elected secretary, 
on the proposition of Dr. Masters, seconded by Mr. G. 
Monro. 

Mr. H. G. Cox propoeed that Messrs. W. Atkinson. N. F. 
Bsmes, P. B. Barr, P. Blair, W. Danning, J. Douglas, 
George Morris, H. W. W. Nutting, and G. Wythes^who 
retire by rotation, be re-elected, and that Bdward white 
be elected on the committee in the place of M. Gleeson, 
resigned. This was passed unanimously. 

The scrutineers of the ballot, Messrs. Bert Monro and 
H. G. Cox, the auditors and arbitrators, were then elected. 

The scrutineers gave the following 

Bbsult of thh Poll. 

1. Fltt, Juliet . . 8,907 11. Ward, Bethlah . . 2 648 

2. Williams, Blisbth. 8.244 12. Moore, William . . 2.607 
8. Bntson, Charles . . 2.891 18. Stone, Jamer . . 2.444 
4. Gjddard, Stephen 2.784 14. Down, Mary . . 2.868 
6. ClarkcIsabelUM. 2,780 16. Salway, Btchard. 2,384 

6. BIcks, Mary . . 2,656 16. Clement, Isaac . . 2,248 

7. Scott, G. B. .. 2.666 17. Fenn, Sarah A. . . 2.236 

8. Biigleatone, Wm . . 2 621 18. Smith, WlUUm . 2.226 

9. Stnbbe, Bllaabeth 2 612 19.*Smith, Thomaa . . 2.068 
10. Wickens, WUliam 2,609 20. t Woods, Joseph . . 636 

* Thomas Smith was put on the funds on the proposition 
of Mr. Denning. He was first on the list of unsuccessful 
candidates. Life sulMcriber for nineteen years. 

t Joseph Woods, who was put on the funds on the pro- 
poeitlon of the committee, had only 686 votes to his credit, 
although he had been a candidate at six elections. 

The scrutineers of the ballot reported that fifty-two 
voting-papers were unsigned, resulting in a loss of 846 
votes. 

Votee of thanks to the chairman and other officers 
concluded the meeting. 

THB AMHUAL SVPPBR. 

It has been the custom for many years to hold a supper 
immediately after the buiiness of the annual meeting has 
concluded, and after a lapse of two years, owing to 
rebuilding, it again took place at Simpson's, with Mr. 
George Monro in the chair. It was, as usual, a pleasant 
gathering of the committee, and among those preeent were 
Messrs. H. J. Veltch, Bdward Sherwood, WUUam Sher- 
wood, Blward White, Oiren Thomis, H. Morgan Veltch, 
A. Watkins. J. Assbee, W. Piper, Peter £ay, B. T. Cook, 
C. Osman, M. O. Cox, H. Hooper Pearson, H. G. Cove, and 
H. Harrison Dick. Much the same information is forth- 
coming at the annual supper as at the meeting held before, 
but one of those pleasant surprisee which we seem to have 

Sown almost accustomed to came from the chairman, 
e announced that Mr. N. N. Sherwood, who is so generous 
a helper not only to horticultural charities, but other 
organisations also, had given £60 to be distributed among 
the unsuccessful candidates, and a telegram was sent to 
Mr. Sherwood thanking him for his timely gift. As the 
chairman pointed out, there is need for continued earnest 
work if the charity Is to bring relief to even a portion of 
those who apply to it In the hour of distress. 

Mr. H. J. Veltch, in a very happy speech, said he had 
occupied the position of treasurer for twenty years, and 
brieify traced the growth of the institution during that 
period. He made special allusion to the Good Samaritan 
Fund and the Victorian Bra Fund, which deserved hearty 
eupport. They were of incalculable use in helping those 
who were either unsuccessful candidates or had not yet 
applied for rellet The committee carefully considered the 
eases, and sent at once the sum voted, so that the 
applicants obtained Immediate relief. The committee felt 
the importance of these funds, and wished there were 
larmr sums to disburse. 

The health of '* The Chairman " was propoeed by Alder- 
man Piper, and rapturously reoelved. The good work 
accomplished by Mr. Monro In the Interests of the 
Gardeners' Benevolent Institution is well known. May he 
long continue his endeavours to help the needy gardener 
and his widow. 

Mr. Mori^Veltch proposed J* The Oomsslttee," which 

^Mn 

to "The AuxUUries," aUuded to the grMtt work that 'had 

been carried out at Bsading and elsewhere. Such work 

removed the imp r es si on that the instltntlon was a London 

society, and established It upon a wider and firmer 

foundation. 

The health of "The Secretary " (Mr. G. J. Insram) was 
proposed by the chairman, and received with ringing 
cheers. The work of Mr. Ingram during the fourteen 
years that have elapsed sinca his appointment was briefiy 
reriewed, and we tnink that without the perseverance and 
taet of the secretary and his real love for the Institution 
It would not occupy the strong position that it does to-day. 

Mr. Ingram, in nis reply, referred to the good effected 
by the Vletorlan Bra and Good Samaritan Funds. 

There was excellent music, and the evening was a 
thoroughly enjoyable one. 



responded toby Mr. Owen Thomaa. 

r. H. G. Cox, of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, In replying 



SCOTTISH HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIBTIBS. 

Glasgow Sm> Tradb Assistabts'. ABsoorATioir.— a 
company ci about sixty, composed of members of the 
Glasgow Seed Trade AsslsUnts' Association and their 
friends, sat down todinner In the rooms of Messrs. Ferguson 
and Furreeter's rseuorant, Glasgow, on the evening of 
the 18ih Inst. Among thoee present. In addltiim to the 
memoers of the association, were Bir. James Whitton, 
superintendent of the Glasgow Parks; Mr. Cairns, and 
Mr. Leighton; while the chair was occupied by Mr. 
Hunter, of the firm of Messrs. Austin and M' Asian, 
nurserymen and seedsmen. A most enjoyable evening was 
passed. 

Nbwtor Stbwabt asd Mibioaff.- On the evening of 
the 13bh Inst, thu society held lU annual meeting in the 
Mac Millan Hall, Newton Stewart, ex-Provost A. B. 
Matthews in the chair. The secretary, Mr. T. Morton, 
read his annual report, which was generally of a satis- 
factory character, although the bad weather on the day of 
the show had caused a large deficiency. The prize drawing 
promoted by the society had, however, been very succesaful, 
and a balance was left, after wiping cff the deficiency, of 
about £78, subject to audit. The report was adopted. It 
was agreed to give the secretary and treasurer the sum of 
£20 as an honorarium for the work done during the last 
two years. A proposal to hold an amalgamated show In 
coojonctlon with the Dumfriesshire and Galloway Horti- 
cultural Society was also considered, Mr. S. Amott being 
present as a deputation from the latter society ; but, as 
the humbw of votee In favour of and against amalgama^on 
was equal, the ctialrman gave his casting vote in favour of 
maintaining the tCofus quo. Mr. Amott was thanked for 
his presence. The olBoe- bearers for the year were then 
elected, Mr. Matthews being again appointed chairman, 
and Mr. T. Morton secretary and treasurer. 



NATIONAL CHBYSANTHBMUM SOCIBTY. 

Thb executive committee of this society held a busy and 
somewhat protracted meeting on the 16th Inst, at Carr's 
Bestaorant, Strand, when the chair was teken by Mr. 
Thomas Sevan. The minutes and correspondence, being 
duly disposed of In the ordinary way, were followed by 
the committee's consideration of the balance-sheet for 
the past year and the draft report, both of which wUl be 
presented in proper form to the annual meeting next 
month. It was also announced that a copy . of the 
"Bepertoire des couleurs" had been purchased in 
accordance with the committee's wish, and that the same 
would be in use next season by the floral committee, to 
whoee chairman the work was accordingly handed over. 
With regard to the conference on early-fluwering Chrysan- 
themums held at the Crystal Palace in October last, the 
hon. secretary, Mr. 0. H. Curtis, reported that all the 
material was now ready for publication. It was resolved 
that the same be printed in independent form for distri- 
bution among the members. For Mr. Curtis's valuable 
serrices in connexion with the organising of this conference 
he was awarded the silver medal of the society and a vote 
of thanks. The discussion upon this report gave rise to 
enquiries as to the possibility of the National Chfysan- 
tbemnm Society producing a Chrysanthemum annual or 
a journal to appear periodically. This gave rise to an 
Interesting debate, with the result that a sub-committee 
was appointed to consider and report upon the whole 

anestion, six members of the executive committee, with 
lie officers, being nominated for the purpoee. Mr. 
Herman Payne reported upon the work of the sub- 
committee elected to consider applications for the post of 
general secretary, and this was adjourned for a week. 



GUILDFOBD 



AND DI8TBICT 
ASSOCIATION. 



GABDBNBBS' 



THIS association held ite second annual meeting on the 
9di lust., the president (H. A. Powell, Bsq., J.T.) pre- 
siding. The secretary (Mr. A. B. Upton) presented the- 
report and balance-sheet for the past year, showing a 
balance of £8 12s. The eodety has aroused keen Interest 
in the Guildford district, having over 100 members In the 
first year. The Mayor of OnllAford (Mr. F. F. Smallpieoe) 
was elected president for the ensuing year, and, judglni 
by the support given to and interest taken in the mm- 
attended meetings during the Ihrst year of its Inftmoy, the 
society should prove a moet successful one. 

PLYM017TH GABDBNBBS' SOCIIBTY. 
LBOTUBB on VX0LBT8. 

THIS society held a meeting recently at the Mntlev 
Grammar School, Mr. Damerel In the chair. Mr. W. G. 
Bdwards, gardener to Colonel Gore, South Wembnry 
House, resd a very Interesting and practical paper on 
"The Culture of VIolete." Mr. Bdwards recommended 
where poeslble that the soil should be sandy loam, deeply 
dug, and well dressed with cow manure, and the cuttings, 
runners, or crowns to be planted not later than the seoond 
week In April. He very strongly recommended Violets fbr 
pot culture for the drawing-room or as window plants. 
After enumerating the many kinds In cultivation, Mr. 
Bdwards gave a lengthy description of the several diseases 
to which the Violet Is subject. He Illustrated his lecture 
bv a very excellent lot of violet fiowers of different kinds, 
also a model of the kind of frame which he considers the 
best— ordinary box Cucumber frame. There was a very 
fair attendance of local gardeners, and several questious 
were asked and satbfactorily answered. Messrs. Chalice 
and Son, Plympton Nurseries, kindly sent table plants, also 
cut flowers of Bhododendrons and of the beautiful new 
Camellia kalmetiana Miss Bichardson. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Therb wm a small, thoagh very loteretilog, exblbftlon at 
the Royal Hortfctliural Hall on Tuesday last, the 23rd 
Inst. A full report appears below. 

Obohid Coxxirm. 

Present : Mr. J. Oumey Fowler (chairman), Messrs. J. 
O'Brien, do B. Crawshay, J. Wilson Potter, W. B xall, 
W. H. Yunng, H. A Tracy, A. A. McBean, H. T. Pitt, 
Q. F. Moore, Francis Welleali-y, B. Ashwortb, Hurry J. 
Veitch, Jeremiah Culman, J. Charlesworth, W. A. Bllney, 
H. Ballanllne. and F. W. Ashton. 

Baron Schr51er, Tbe Dell, E<ham (gardener, Mr. Ballan- 
tine), exhibited a group of beautiful Oichlds In cunslderable 
▼ariety. There were several lovely vaileties of Odonto- 
glossum crispnm, while O. barryano-ortspum, 0. elegans, 
0. Inteo-pnrpmeum, and 0. bybiidum were finely repre- 
sented. Among the Cattleyas were C. Trianio russelllana 
and G perciyaliana. Cyprlpediums comprised C insigne 
sanderlannm, C. Ballieri var. h>«anum, C. lathamUnum 
saperbum, C. Maudim Tbe Dell variety, and others. 
Sophronitls grandiflora, Laelia anceps alba, L. a. sanderl- 
ana, L. a. wllliamsiana, Masdevallia ignea, and Cattleya 
Harriai were also shown. Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Measrs. Cypher, Cheltenham, made a bright display with 
a large group of Orchids In variety, the varieties of Laelia 
anoeps being particularly beautiful. Among the latter 
were L. a. percivaliana, L. a. sanderiana, and L. a. Dawsonil. 
Gypripedlums were represented by C. Fascinator, C. 
Thompsnni, C. anreum virglnale, C. Mme. Jules Hye, C. 
deedmaniannm, C. Bnryadea, and other good sorts. 
Odontogloesnm srande, LsdUo • Cattleya Lydia, Ada 
anrantiaoa, Lyeastes, and Cattleyas added to the beauty 
of tbe group. SUver-ftllt Flora medal. 

Meaars. Charlesworth and Co., Heaton, Bradford, 
exhibited a magnificent group of Lnlio-Cattleya Cbarles- 
worthi (L. cinnabarina X G. aurea). The mass of rich 
aprloot-colonred flowers made a brilliant display, the 
finest bit of colour in the baU. Other good things shown 
by Messrs. Charlesworth were Cattleya Octave D.>in, 
L.-C. Andromeda, Odmitogloesum Rulfess, and 0. crispum 
Clarlaaa. Sllvrr-gllt Flora medal. 

Mesara. Hngb L *w and Co., Enfield, exhibited a numbar 
of choice Cvprlpedlums, including C. calloeo-(%arle«- 
worthli, C. Euryades 1901, C. anreum Oedlppe, C. Mrs. W. 
Mo«tyn Ghardwar var., C. leeanum cllnkaberryannm 
G. Yenua (insigne Sanderae X niv«um) and 0. nitens mag- 
nlflcum ; a very beautiful lot. Silver Bankalan medal. 

Meaars. Heath and Son, Cheltenham, exhibited a collec- 
tion of Cypripedium hybrids, 6.g., cllnkaberryannm 
roseum, auteum virglnale, fowlerlanum, youngianum. 
Amy Moore, and others. 

Tbe spotted Odontogloasnms exhibited bv M. Ch. 
Vnylateke, Loocbriati, Ghent, were a magnlfloent lot ; 
thMT included forms of 0. ardentlssimnm, O. Yuylstekel, 
O. RulfesB, 0. wilckeanum, and 0. amablle, unique In their 
colouring and marking. Silver Bankaian medal. 

Meeara. Sunley and Co., Soothgate, N., showed Cypri- 
pedium leeanum grandisepaium, Odontogloesnm loo- 
christiense, and a few other Orchids. 

H. Briggs-Bury, Esq., Acoringtun, showed a sn^il group 
of Orchids that contained several exeelleikt Odonto- 
gloesums and Gypripedlums. Yote of thanks. 

Measrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, were awarded a 
silver Flora medal for a group of Orchids that contained a 
variety of beautiful sorta. Gypripedlums were finely 
r epresented, and Included C. nitens, C. Mme. de Curte 
magnifleum, C. The Murohloness, and othera. Lniio- 
GattleyaoallUtogloBsavar., L.-G. bletchleyensis, Angriecum 
aeaqulpedale, Cymbidlums, and Odontogloasnms made up 
a group full of Intereat 

F. W. Wellealey, Esq.. Weatfleld, Woking, exhibited a 
few beautiful Orchids, eg., Braaso-LssHa Mrs. Oratrix 
Weatfleld variety, L»lio-Cattleya Mlaa Mary Froude, and 
several Gypripedlums. 

R. J. Measures, Esq., Cambridge Lodge, Cambarwell, 
showed several Gypripedlums and Zygopetalum Max- 
Jorlsli. 

New Obchids. 

Cattleya Octave Dottk— Thia beautiful flower Is the result 
of a eroas between C. Mendelil and G. aurea. It Is of most 
attractive form. The sepals and petals are white, tinged 
with blush at the edges ; the Up Is very handsome, rich 
purple, with two lobes of yellow below the throat 
entrance. Shown by Messn. (charlesworth and Co., 
Heaton, Bradford. Award of merit. 

Phaitu Jlamu.—A very beautiful flower, deep primrose 
colour throughout, with the exception of the lip, which 
Is marked with reddish brown. The throat, too. Is lined 
with similar colouring. Exhibited by Meesrs. Sander and 
Sons, St. Albana. Award of merit. 

An award of merit was given to Cypripedium Bridgel, 
shown by Q. F. Moore, Esq., Bourton-on-the- Water: but 
we understand that Mr. Moore wished to keep the flower 
for hybridising purposes, and so forfeited the award of 
merit. 

Fruit and YsasTABLi CoxMiTm. 



Present : Mr. A. H. Pearson (chairman), Meears. J. Cheal, 
W. Bates, S. Mortimer, A. Dean, H. Parr, H. J. Wright, 
O. Keif, F. Q. Lane, Owen Thomas, J. Wlllard, C. Foster, 
H. Somers Rivers, and W. Poupart. 

A collection of Apples and Pears was exhibited by the 
Dowager Lady Hlllingdon, Wildemease Park, Sevenoeks 
(gardener, Mr. J. Sbelion). There were some excpllent 
dishes among them, notably of Apples Warner's King. 
Striped BeauAn, Blenheim Orange, BowhlU Pippin, and 
Dumelow's Seedling. Dnoheese de Bordeaux, Bergamot 
Bsperen, and Olivier des Serres were among the best 
of tbe Pears. Silver Knigbtlan medal. 

Mr. G. Foster, University Collfge Gardens, Reading, 
made an interesting exhibit of forced Dandelion and 



Chicory— two sorts of D«ndelinn, the thick-leaved and the 
brtiad -leaved, and the Witloof Chicory. Both these make 
an excellent salad, and we hope that this exhibit may 
serve to draw more attention to their merits. Cultural 
commendation. 

Floral Committkb. 
Present: Mr. Marshall (chairman), Messrs. Druery, 
H. B. M«y, George Nicholson, Charles Blick, Charles 
Jtifeiles, Charles Dixon. H. J. Jones, Charles E. Pears<vn, 
Charles E. Shea. W. P. Thnmsnn, J. F. MoLeod, John 
Green, H. J. Cutbush, O. R«uthe, E T. Cook. R. W. 
Wallace, E. H. Jenkins, J. W. Barr, George Paul, and 

C. R. Fielder. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, staged a 
collection of the earliest hardy flowers, with which were 
associated such winter flowers as Christmas R 'Ses, the 
latter in fine maases full of flower. It was refreshing to 
note so many genuine flowering plants in this gronp 
Instead of the non-flowering alplnes which h«vfl been so 
much in evidence of late. A colony of CycUmen Conm wu 
very charming, and so, too, were Saxifrags hurseriana 
major, Adonis amnrensis, Iris htstrioldes. Iris alata, 
Lenten Rwes, and many others. Sliver Bankslan medal. 

Messrs. William Bull and Sons, Chelsea, had an exhibit 
of useful table plants, mostly stove subjects, as Palms, 
Arallaa. and tbe like. 

The Misses Hopkins. Mere, Cheshire, showed some flue 
masses of Christmas Rnaes, with a graat variety of Prim- 
roses and some hardy Ferns. 

Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, showed some vases of 
lovely Trea Camatlona— Nelaon Fl»her, Fair Maid, White 
Lawson, Floriana (deep pink). Enchant rsas, and a white 
sport from this named Iver White that will be valuable ; 
Christmas Eve was also very rich In colour. Silver Bankaian 
medaL 

Messrs. Wallace and Oa, Colchester, showed Saxifrage 
burseriana major In flower In pote. 

A tehle of Davalllaa (species and v»rietles) from Mr. 
H. B. May, Edmonton, included aome flftv-flve forma, and 
made a moat interesting display. D. Marieal cristate, 

D. tenuifolla. D. decora, D Speluncie, D. retuaa (a very 
distinct kind), and D. mooreana were among them. 
Camellias In fiower alao oame from Mr. May. SUver-cilt 
Floral medal. 

Meesrs. Hugh Low end Co., Bnfleld. showed In excellent 
form Cyclamen Low's Salmon, a very beautiful shade of 
colour especially valuable for decoration, and Tive 
Carnations. 

Hardy flowers from Mr. O. Reuthe, Keaton, K^nt. 
Included Saxifrages, such as 8. Qrlsebechli and 8. buraeriana 
in variety . Pots of Iris hist rioides major and Crocusea were 
very beautiful. Silver Bankslaa medal. 

Alpines In pote and pane w^re shown In large numbers 
by Messrs. Peed and Sims, Weat Norwood, together with 
Freeaias and a few Lenten Roses and Lachenallas. Bronie 
Bankslan medal. 

Meesrs. Barr and Sons. Covent Garden, had a email group 
of hardy things, in which Lenten R^ees were quite a 
feature. Cut branches of tbe winter Jasmtne, Iris stylosa, 
pans of Crocuses, Narcissus minimus, N. eyclamtneus. 
with winter-flowering H^atha and the hardy Gydamen 
made a very beautiful display. 

Mr. William Seward, Hanwell, W., fliled a table with 
Cyclamens In perfect condition ; indeed, we have rarely 
seen such well-grown examplee, whether in white 
crimson, or other shadea. Sliver-gilt Flora med^I ' 

Meesrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, contributed alplnes. Iris 
•tyloea alba, Camatlona, Lenten Roses In variety, with 
Primula obconicn, Ac. Adonis amurenala, Cbelranthus 
kewensis, and Gorydalls thallctrtfolla were also noted. 
Bronse Bankslan medaL 

A highly Intereeting lot of conifers and shruba came 
from McMra. John Waterer and Sons, Limited, B«Bnhot. 
Surrey, and included Abies PInsapo. golden Chinese 
Juniper, golden Yews, Abies pungens glauca (very 
dUtlnct). Cupreasns macrocarpa lutea, Cedms at Ian lea 
glauca, Scladopltys vertlcillata, and many more. Silver 



A very handsome group of plante from Measrs. J. Yeltch 
and Sons, Limited, included Oesnera exonlensis (very fine 
In oolourX Jacobtnla cocolnea, Bupatorium vernale 
Buddlela aalaUca Oee " Award "X Loiopetelnm chlnenae! 
Primula kewensis. Coleus thyrsoldeus. Acacia lepraea Ac 
A fine aaaoHment of winter-flowering plaata. silver 
Bankslan medal. f-- i^—" f^ 

Mr. a Mortimer again showed Tree Carnations in good 
form, the colours being exceedingly bright and good. 

Meears. Gannell and Sons, Swanley. contributed a large 
array of (^lineee Primulas in many shades of colour, such 
as pink, white, and salmon, some of which were very near 
perfection, both in form and colour. Moachoama riparium 
waa alao well shown. Silver Flora medal. 

Mr. J. B. Lowe. Bhrewley, Hatton, Warwick, showed 
Chrysanthemum Winter Cheer, a moat valuable late 
variety of a reddish cerise tone, a grand colour In 
decoration. Silver Bankslan medal. 

Freesia Chapmanli (F. refracte alba x F. aurea.— This Is 
a really sood cmaa-bred form poasesscd of a gr«arer vigour 
and freedom of flowering than either parent. The colour 
is yellow, with a heavy blotch of orange on the uppermost 
segments. With larger bulbs thU is likely to prove quite 
an acquisition. The variety Is only delicately perfumed 
and waa raised in 1904 by Mr. F. Herbert Chapman of Rye 
who exhibited the plants. ' ' 

A hybrid Camellia (C. Donkelaari X C. reticulata), with 
scarlet flowers, came from Sir J. W. Remsden, Bari 
Ferrybridge (gardener, Mr. Ge«rge Taylor). 

Floral Committri Award. 
A first -class certificate waa awarded to 
Buddleia oHatica —A distinct and beautiful spfcies, 
with white and fragrant flowers. It is not, we believe! 



quite hardy, but as a cool greenhouse subject, with almost 
Daphne-like perfume, it will prove quite an acquisition. 
From Messrs. Jamea Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea. 

TBI Lboturs. 
In the afternoon Mr. Biariin H. F. Sutton gave a most 
interesting and valuable lecture, entitled " The Formation 
and Care of Lawns and Golf Greens." We give a brief 
report now, and hope to refer to it more fully at a later 
date. Mr. Sutton first mentioned the Importance of eboos- 
ing a proper poaltion ; land with a northern aepect fa to 
be preferred. Ariificial drainage is eesential, unless 
the land Is sufficiently well drained naturally. As to aoll. 
Mr. Sutton said that for general purposee nothing better 
• t deep ri 



could be desired than 



newhat < 



lep rich loam anffl- 
oiently porous te allow of aatlafactory drainage. Saeh a 
soil, however. Is rarely available, so fresh snrfaoe-aoil 
must be obtelned from elsewhere. Care ahould be taken 
to destroy any weeds that the freah soil may contain by 
burning it. The preparation of land for lawaa abonld be 
commenced In the autumn, allowing the land to lie fallow 
during the winter. This will result In a good tilth 
for the seed In spring. Mr. Sutton discaseed the 
su^ject of " turfing vertui sowing," and expreeeed the 
opinion that turflng is a practice not to be reeorted te 
without the strongest possible reasons. Mr. Squod waa 
very explicit upon the subject of " choice of senda." Tha 
plan of creating a lawn by the sowing of one kind of Orasa 
only Is never now adopted. However suiteble a particular 
variety may be for the soil for which It is Intended, It can 
never give satisfaction alone. Perennial Rye Oraaa la 
probably still employed more largely than any other. In 
addition to this some other Important Oraaaee were 
mentioned. With regard to sowing. Mr. Sutton aaid that, 
generally speaking, aowing may teke place any time 
between the middle of March and the end of Baptembcr 
during favourable weather. Spring sowing staoold be 
completed before the end of May. Personally Mr. Sation 
Is In favour of autumn sowing, as the damp mild weaOier 
of October pruvldee ideel conditions for the gennlnatka 
of the seed. Having given inatmcUoo upon aowtng the 
aeed and the snbstquent treatment of the lawn, Mr. 
Sutton went on to emphaaUe special pointe raiatiac to 
croquet and tennis-lawns and bowling-greena. 

A hearty vote of thanks waa accorded to Mr. Svttoo far 
his valuable leotnre. 



UYERPOOL HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
TBI nineteenth aonual feetlval waa held recently 
The company numbered over 100, under the preaidency of 
Mr. C. A. Young, suaported by Meeera. R P. Ker, T. 
Foeter (chairman of committee). W. Mercer (vlee- 
rhalrman), H. Sadler (secretety), O. Blackmore (treaaararX 
H Mlddlehnrat. W. Webeter, C. A. Crippin, W. Booktog. 
A. Ker, S. R<iwlands, R. B. Ker. Ac. At the oonclnsioB oC 
the dinner the chairman gave the loyal toaste, followed by 
that of the society, In which he referred to the ezoellaot 
work of the eoeiety. Mr. Foeter steted that the oon- 
mlttee over which he had the honour to pccalda wsa 
worthily supported by the cflleials. Mr. R. W. Ker, the 
treasurer and aecretary, and Mr. R. O. Watennan. secre- 
tary of the Liverpool Auxiliary of tbe Oardenera' Royal 
Benevolent Institution, alao spoke. The toaat of *' Tha 
Chairman " was received with enthusiasm. 



TRADB NOTB. 



Pbrrbll's Gardbk Sum. 
Thi Illustrated guide Issued by Messrs. Pennell and (3d., 
Lincoln, contains particulars cf all the aeeds that tha 
average garden requlree, whether of flowers or vecetablea. 
The beet varietiee of vegetelilea are descilbed and Ulaa- 
trated, and short cultural notee are giveiL Large numtiera 
of flowering plante are beautifully depicted, and many 
hundreds are deacrlbed, so that anyone ahould eaailj be 
able to make a satisfactory choice of garden eeeda. This 
illnstrated catalogue and guide may be had from M* 
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THE RIGHT USE OF 
ROSES. 

IN these days of horticultural prosperity 
and rapid progress, when there would 
appear to be one or more specialists 
devoting themselves to every worthy 
flower, we need scarcely say that the 
Rose has not been forgotten. Indeed, within 
the memory of many who have watched its 
calture for the last forty years, the rapid 
advance is nothing less than astonishing. 
Our own veteran growers and some of the 
foreign firms seem to have vied with each 
other in producing new forms in the Hybrid 
Perpetuals and in the Teas; but it has -been 
almost within the last decade that growers 
have not only deepened interest in the 
caltivation of the Rose, but have immensely 
widened it by striking out in new directions. 
It is now a good many years since the 
Rennett hybrids appeared and gave us many 
forms of noteworthy novelty, but the parents 
of these were still among the well-known 
H.P.'s and Teas and Chinas. But of late 
years hybridists have taken in hand some of 
the handsomer of the species, and by working 
them vrith well-established favourites have 
produced whole new ranges of fine Roses. 
Of these the most prominent have been 
products of R polyantha, rugosa, rubiginosa, 
and wichuraiana. The striking success of 
many of the later hybrids is encouraging in 
the highest degree, and the field for future 
work is so immense that the imagination can 
hardly grasp the extent of the prospect that 
these earlier successes seem to open out 

There are so many ways in which Roses 
may be beautiful. £ven in the varied form 
and habit possessed by the types some 
special kind of beauty is shown and some 
special garden utility is foreshadowed. And 
then we think of the future possibilities of 
the Rose garden ! So fsur— we say it with 
deliberation and a feeling of honest convic- 
tion—the Rose garden has never been 
developed to anything like its utmost possible 
beauty. The material already to hand even 
twenty years ago has never been worthily 
used. The Rose garden to be beautiful must 
be designed and planted and tended, not with 
money and labour and cultural skill only, but 
with brains and with love, and with all those 
best qualities of critical appreciation— the 
specially-cultured knowledge of what is 



beautiful, and why it is beautiful— besides the 
necessary ability of the practical cultivator. 
There are in some places acres of Rose gardens, 
many of them only costly expositions of 
how a Rose garden had best not be made. 
The beautiful Rose garden that shall be the 
living presentment of the poet's dream, and 
shall satisfy the artist's eye, and rejoice the 
gardener's heart, and give the restful happi- 
ness and kindle the reverent wonderment of 
delight, in such ways as should be the fulfil- 
ment of its best purpose, has yet to be made. 

TABLE DECORATION. 

A FxsciNATiNO subject is the art of table 
decoration, and it is not surprising that so 
much attention has been devoted to it 
and so much improvement effected therein 
during the last few years. Formerly, 
the sole attempt at decorating a dinner- 
table was to place a heavy erection of 
flowers (all kinds mixed together) in the 
centre of the table, while anything in the 
shape of ornate floral decoration was looked 
upon as the height of extravagance, except 
in the houses of the great or those possessing 
large gardens. Now, table decorations have 
become general, and each hostess vies with 
the other in making the best and daintiest 
display. Perhaps a certain impetus has been 
given to this by the prominence accorded to 
table decorations at tne various flower shows, 
where the prettily-arranged tables never fail 
to attract a crowd of admirers, and the keen- 
ness of the contest often makes the judges' 
task a difficult and far from enviable one. 

Fashions vary in this as in all else, the 
present taste being for rather low centre- 
pieces, an improvement on the tall epergne, 
which, however pretty and graceful, com- 
pletely blocked one's vU-d-vis when seated at 
a dinner-table, and often made general con- 
versation an impossibility. When considering 
the arrangement of a table, the size thereof 
and the convenience of the guests should first 
receive consideration ; it is distinctly worry- 
ing to have one's place at a small table 
cramped for the sake of the hostess's flowers, 
however charming and artistic the effect may 
be. It is also wise to eschew flowers possess- 
ing a very strong scent, as it is positively 
obnoxious to some people to sit opposite a 
vase of highly-perfumed flowers, probably 
intensified by the warmth of the atmosphere 
of the room. In choosing flowers for decora- 
tion, it is well to remember whether they 
will be used in daylight or by artificial 
light, as some colours change so much. 
Cornflowers and Grasses are charming for a 
lunch-table, but the colour changes com- 
pletely by evening light, losing all its 



brightnes& On the other hand, Primula 
obconica, which is ineffective by dayUght, 
becomes quite a pretty pink when lighted up, 
and, being a free and constant bloomer 
forms a useful subject for decoration in 
winter, when flowers are scarca Among 
other flowers pink-mauves light up well, but 
blue-mauves are for daylight use only. All 
shades of yellow, pink, and red are good for 
a dinner-table, and white, with a touch of 
faint, clear colour, is always dainty. 

Table centres are somewhat out of date 
now that so many people use the popular 
drawn-thread table-clotns or embroiaered 
slips on a polished table. A pretty substi- 
tute is to fluff up lightly some soft folds of 
chiffon in two or three different tones of the 
same shade as the flowers used, one over the 
other, round the centre-piece, which softens 
the effect most harmoniously. Vases and 
table ornaments to assist the scheme of 
decoration are so many and varied as to be 
largely a matter of choice. Silver vases are 
always nice, and seem to show off certain 
kinds of flowers to ^eater advanta^ge than 
anything elsa Glass is to be met with in a 
bewildering variety of graceful forms, while 
white china is idso to be commended. Many 
old silver and pewter omamentjs mav be 
adapted for table decoration by a little clever 
manipulation, and never fail to have a charm 
of their own. 

All flowers adapt themselves in a greater 
or less degree for decoration, and among so 
many it is difficult to distinguish any one 
kind as giving the best effect Sweet Peas 
are great favourites, the pink and mauve beine 

girticularly pretty. Countess of Radnor and 
mily Eckford blend well for the mauves, 
whilst Lovely, Prima Donna, and Salopian 
form a good contrast for the pinks. Mars 
may be substituted for Salopian if the latter 
be thought too dark. Use as much as possible 
of their own foliage with them (a rule which 
may be applied with advantage to most 
flowers), Gypsophila elegans and light Grass. 
Shirley Poppies and Iceland Poppies also 
combine better vrith Gypsophila and Grass 
than anything else. 

Hypericum (St. John's Wort) is another 

od. though little-used, flower for decoration. 

e lower leaves should be stripped from the 
stems, as they are somewhat heavy-looking ; 
here again Gypsophila elegans has a good^ 
softening effect, and a little light, red-brown 
foliage (matching the red- brown centres of 
the flowers) and some sprays of Asparagus 
Fern complete a charming decoration. A 
dainty effect for a lunch -table may be 
obtained by using Heuchera san^uinea, 
London Pride (another little-used flower)^ 
and pink Aquilegia, with light sprays ot 
green. 

For striking effect nothing surpasses a 
I decoration carried out entirely in scarlet 
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Oeraniums ; the flowers can be mounted on 
wires to obtain the varying heights required, 
and the result is most brilliant when well 
carried out. Roses form an ideal decoration, 
and, though somewhat difficult of arrange- 
ment, well repay Uie extra troubla The 
most popular centre-piece for Roses is a 
bowl, but, personally, I consider this only 
suitaole for the China and single varieties. 
The exhibition kinds are better displayed in 
tail vases, which admit of their being cut 
with long stems, so that the lovely blooms 
may stand up well and be displayed in all 
their beauty. Mrs. W. J. Grant is an ideal 
Rose for this purpose. Another good Rose, 
of a different character, is Dorothy Perkins ; 
this lights up well, and its own pretty foliage 
forms a most effective '^ greenery '' without the 
addition of anything elsa 

With regard to the question of additional 
foliage, Maidenhair Fern has somewhat lost 
favour the last few years, and the stronger 
kinds are apt to look neavy if overdone ; but 
the variety gracillimum may often be used 
with good effect Smilax and Asparagus 
Ferns of all varieties make admirable trails 
for the table, whilst leaves of the Crotons 
and Dracaenas add a brightening touch of 
colour which is very pleasing. Whatever 
the flowers and foliage used may be^ lightness 
of arrangement is the chief thing to be 
aimed at. 

I may bring[ these remarks to a close by 
a few suggestions for suitable decoration 
according to season. A charming spring 
table may be made with pink and white 
Tulips (Cottage Maid is a good variety). 
Lilies of the Valley, and Ferns; a rather 
low centre-piece filled vrith these flowers, 
side-pieces to match, and six small specimen 
vases placed about the table. Trails of 
Asparagus Fern maybe brought from the 
centre-piece, and the pale green foliage of 
the Lilies be freely used among the 
flowers. The same design may be carried 
out with Daffodils, their own foliage, and 
brown Berberis leaves. For summer a tall 
centre-piece with evaded mauve Sweet 
Peas, Gypsophila ele^ns, and Grasses. The 
little stands supportins the menu cards may 
be made of cutlboard covered with well- 
damped Moss, bound on with fine wire, and 
the flowers, wired when necessary, stuck 
closely into this. Trumpet-shaped vases 
filled to match should be placed about the 
table. Pink Sweet Peas are equally suitable. 
A Rose scheme may be carri^ out with a 
bowl of Mme. Falcot Roses as a centre-piece. 
A wire stand placed in the middle of the 
bowl facUitates arrangement. Use their own 
brown-tipped foliage only, bending some of 
the long sprays over the edge of the bowl 
to rest on the cloth. The accompanying 
vases i^ould be filled in the same manner, 
and soft folds of chiffoiL shaded from orange 
to lemon yellow, lightly puffed round the 
centre bowl Chrysanthemums Source d'Or 
(bronze) and Soleil d'Octobre (yellow) form 
an effective autumn decoration. Long traUs 
of autumn leaves coming from the centre- 
piece to the comers of the table may termi- 
nate in a design of leaves upon the cloth. 

For winter Beffonia Gloire de Lorraine 
looks bright and cheery in small silver vases, 
a larger vase wreathed with Smilax forming 
the centre-piece : or, should outdoor subjects 
alone be available, a rustic basket filled with 
Holly. Snowberries, Jasminum mudiflorum. 
and Christmas Roses looks well, sprays ot 
Ivy connecting the central arrangement 



with comer-pieces filled to match. Candle 
shades and ail other table accessories should 
always match the flowers used. 

In conclusion let me remark that the care 
lavished on a daintily-decorated table is 
never wasted. Flowers, by their beauty, 
lend a charm to the most nruffal meal, and 
shed an added lustre on the costliest banquet. 
Emilt E. Wiluamson. 

Wilsteadt Ethelbert Road^ Canterbury, 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 
FEBRUARY. 

A FM Pfte of FOUR GUINEAS, 
A Second PftM of TWO GUINEAS, 

A ThM PHm of ONE GUINEA, 

And a Fourth PrUe of H ALF-A-GUINEA 

are offered for the bett eesayt on 

WINDOW GARDENING. 

The Mwy mast not exceed 1,600 woide in 
length. The enbjeot mnit be trtated with the 
objeot of Bhowiog how the window-box may be 
kept interesUnff all the year toand. The eeiay 
miut treat of plante grown outdde the window 
only, and not of plante grown near the window 
inside the room. 

The eieey mnet be written on one ride of the 
paper only, and be enoloeed in an enTelope mtrked 
•< Competition," eddrested to " The Editor of Thb 
Oarmn, 20, TeWfttook Street, Oovent Garden, 
London, W.G." The aniwera most reaoh this 
ofiSoe not later than Febraary 28 Both amateur 
and profeMional gardenera may oompete. The 
name and addreaa of the competitor mutt be 
written upon the MS , and not upon a eeparate 
piece of paper. The E litor cannot nndertake to 
return the MS8. of uoeucoeaefui competitora. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

February 6 —Meeting of the National Amateur 
Gardenera' Ateociation. 

February 9. — Annual Meeting of the Royal 
Gardenera' Orphan Fund. 

February 13— Royal Horticultural Society's 
Annual Meeting 3 p.m., Meeting of Oommitteet 
12 noon; Horticultural Club, Annual Meettog 
5 p.m., Annual Dinner 6 p.m.. Hotel Windaor. 

The StaP PPlmula.— In a recent ierae 
of Thi Garmk, Mr. E Beckett aays of theae 
planta : *' Unless theae are grown and produced 
under the best poisibte conditions I can see little 
merit in them. . To my mind these words H»ply 
as much to the Tarietiee of P. sineosis as they 
do to the P. stellata section. Althoush for garden 
purposes they are usually oonridered distinct, to 
be strictly correct it should be P. sinensis Tar. 
stellata. Till the advent of the Stor ▼arietiee, 
many thought the Chineee Primulas perfect. So 
they may be in form and colour, but they lack 
the light and graceful habit of the stellata 
section. Who could but admire the graceful 
branching habit and the colours of these flowers, 
growing tier upon tier, exhibited at seTeral of 
the fortnightly meeting of the Rojral Horti- 
cultural SiMiety last spring. Qaite an interesting 
story might be woven out of the origin of the 
Star Primula. How many are aware that 
Messrs. Cannell of Swanley had been carefully 
tending and selecting this section for something 
like thirty-five years before offering it in their 
catalogue for the first time in 1894. The first 
plant is believed to have originated amongst a 
ciatch of P. rinensis raised from seeds sent from 
China. It occurred in the garden of Wilson 



Saunders, Bio., then President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. At that time he waa a 
well-known colleotor of new and rare plaota. 
When his collection was disposed of the 
Primula was taken care of by his pundeoer, Mr. 
Green, who atarted in bnriness for himeelf near 
Redhill, Surrey. At his death one of his umq 
brought the plants to the notice of Mr. H. 
Cannell, sen. The flowers were wmv imall and 
starry, but he bought the stock, Meling enre 
thai something useful could be evolved from 
them. 1 am told that his then Primula grower 
abeolutely refused to have it in the eame 
house with the beat garden varieties of that tine. 
Mr. Cannell did not despair, however^ and to-day 
the result apeaks for itself.— A. O. 

Thunbepffla lauplfolla.— The Thaa- 

bergiaa are very beautiful stove - flowecing 
climbers that are not very largely grown in 
gardens. Even Thunbergia alMa, the ^oweHj 
yellow, black-throated species which growe wefi 
in a greenhouse, is rarely seen, yet it makee a 
charming plant for growing in email J)|pta_for 
' es of the I 



arranging on the odges of the stage. I>ie Oar- 
tenwJt gives an iUuatration of T. hturifolia 
f^rowing on the roof of a hot-house, and frffaring 
Its large, pale blue, funnel-shaped flowecu. A 
young plant will quickly reaoh the flowering 
stMe if planted out in a soil composed of loam 
and Isaf-moukl, with some sand. OuierB nogleoted 
and now rarely seen are T. ohrysope, with 
purple and yellow flowers ; T. grandiflora, nmilar 
to T. lanrifolia ; T. natalenaia, with yellow ooroUa 
and blue limb ; and T. fragrans, with pure white, 
sweetly-scented flowers. Propagation ia easily 
eIRMted by cuttinga. 

Koohla tpiohophylla. — Thia is a 

singularly beautiful piaot that is not eo well 
known as the familiar Koohia looparia. In a 
recent issue of MdUer'e Dewteche Oartmr'ZeUwng 
an illustration of a plant in a pot ia given, 
toother with the following particulars. Tkm 
writer sava that the illustration gives no real 
idea of the beauty of the plant, whioh most 
favourably impressed those who saw it. It is 
attractive during the summer monthe, bat mon 
especially in the autumn, when the leaves take 
on a oharming tint. The seed should be sown in 
April in a frame, potting on the young eewllingi 
as soon as they are iMge eoouffh. When dl 
danger of froats is over thev may oe plantod out 
in the garden. In favourable soil and aitaatian 
the plimt reaches a height of 4 feet or 6 faei, and 
makes an ideal plant either for the private or 
the publio garden. It is a decorative plant of 
the greateet value. The flowers, which appear 
in autumn, are insiniflcant. The elegant, ana- 
mental foliage of &ochia triohophjma ia of a 
delicate dear green colouring, which during the 
months of September and October ohangea to a 
vivid red or red-purple, rendering the plant a 
striking object even from a distance. The plant 
retains its oolouring until cut down by the uost^ 

Verbena Miss Wlllmott.— My 

experience with this sterling variety is that it is 
most difficult to keep the old plants throash the 
winter, for supplying cuttings for the foUowii^ 
year, as they are so subject to mildew. When 
the time comes for propagating it is impossible 
to get good healthy cuttings. Othere with whom 
I have discussed the subject have complained of 
the same diffioultv. Last year I used this variety 
foe beddiog, and it was most beantifuL in 
August I struck a number of cuttings and potted 
them on into 5-inch and fi-ineh {wts, thrse or 
four plants in each pot. In this way thoy have 
kept splendidlv, showinff no signs of mildinr, and 
at the time of writing I am propagating with a 
lot of dean, healthy cuttings, a thing I 
ve been unaUe to do before. Anyone who has 
experienced the same difficulty as myadf in 
keeping the old plants cannot do bettor than 
adopt the method of rooting the cuttings in 
August— J. S. HiQODis, iMy Oardena^ Cbrwea, 
North Wales. 
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The Kew Guild JournaL— To eaaHif> 

the oommiitee to supply ihe j lurual to friend;* 
«od others iotereeted id ita ooulents a few extra 
copies have heen piioted. These will be supplied 
<at Is. per oopy, postage 2d. extra, on application 
tfi the secretary.— W. N. WncK, Royal iSardena, 
iCew. 

Impatlens HolStll. — This compara- 
tively new Eist African plant seems never ont 
of flower. In a warm f^reenhonse it contmn^ in 
tfower all throngh the winter. Propagation by 
«eeds or cnttings is very easy. For orillianoy of 
oolonr it surpasses ul the highly coknued 
varieties of L Saltaoi. There is a future before 
^is plant, both for warm greenhouse deooratioo 
in winter and summer bedding —A. O. 

WlnUp Heliotpope (Tussllafiro 
^affPans).— Few thinni are to be seen in 
flower just now, but the Winter Heliotrope is 
lowering very well this year, owing, no doubt, 
to the mildness of the season. The colour, 
perhaps, is not showy, but anything in flower is 
valuable just now. It is, however, delidonsly 
Boented, and a moderate-sised clump throws 
•quite a doaen spikes. Planted in a mass and if 
possible shelteied from cold winds, it has quite 
« pleasing eflSect — W. O. 

*<AU About SwMt Paaa.'^-This is 

t he title of a very useful and valuable little book 
written by Mr. Robert Sydenham, Tenbjr Street, 
Birmingham, from whoa it may be obtained for 
4UL For two reasons we cordially recommend 
all our readers who are interested in Sweet 
Pms to obtain a copy of this booklet. Firstly, 
because it contains a dssoription of every known 
wariety, tells how to grow tnem, gives a selection 
ol the best varieties for exhibition, and a good 
•deal of other information that will be welcome 
to the Sweet Pea enthusiast. The second reason 
im that all profits accruing from the sale of tiiis 
book are sent to the Garaeners* Royal Benevo- 
lent Institntioo for the relief of aged and dis- 
tressed nrdeners, and to the Royu Gardeners' 
Orphan Fund, which was founded to help the 
orphans of sardeners. The success of the two 
previous emtions enabled Mr. Sydenham to 
contribute £00 to each of these institutions. 

** The Swaat Pea AnnuaL"— The issue 

off this publicatioo for 1906 is full of {articles on 
warious phases of Sweet Pea culture, written by 
«zperta. In fact, it may be said to contain 
almost every thing there is to be said about the 
Sweet Pea. Mr. George Massee describes the 
Pea blight and other diseases that attaek the Pea, 
and shows how they may be prevented; and 
there are more than twenty other chapters, each 
dealing with some matter of interest to the Sweet 
Pea grower. *<The Sweet Pea Annual," which 
is edited by Messrs. H. J. Wright and a H. 
Ovtis, is the offieial organ of the National Sweet 
Pea Society. The hon, seoretary of this society is 
Mr. H. J. Wright, 82, Dault Road, Wandsworth. 

Bxpertmental Potato planting, 

A report on expenments on the seeding of 
Pototoes in 1903 and 1004, by Professor Wright, 
Principal ol the West of Scotland Agricultural 
Oollefe, lately came to hand. It relates to the 
planting of large, medium, cut, and small seed, 
smd the results are very interestinc|. Potatoes 
ander four names were tested, Bntish Queen, 
liugworthy, Up-to-Date, and Scottish Triumph. 
The greatest yield was given by large whole 
•ets, though not enough more than that of 
me^um whole sets to pay for the extra expense 
of seed. It muat be explained, however, that the 
medium sets were larger than the ordinary seed 
nie, the latter being deceribed as small In the 
report* The medium sets in most oases yielded 
more than the small sets, but whether suffldsBtly 
more to be profitable or not would depend upon 
the prices of seed and of the crop grown 
respectively In five ont of seven tests, how- 
erer, the proportion of ware was greater from the 
email than from either the large or the medium 
•ets, and in one more ease it was greater than 



from the large sets. In four out of seven tests 
the total yield of small sets was greater than 
< hat of ont Potatoes of larger size ; out the pro- 
portion of wa)re was geoerally greater from out 
than from market sizs, -^Agricultural OaaeiU. 

WOPk In ffaPdens.— My employer has 
found work in ois Rose garden and pleasure 
grounds for some of the unemployed in this 
villaoe. This is, of course, not only a great help 
to the gardener, but also a means otaasistipg 
the men to tide over such a time as they are 
now experienciog. Would it not be a kind and 
generous act for other employers with large 
gardens, who have improvements or alterations to 
make, to assist men now ont of work. — W. R. C, 
Kiniimy, 

Daffodils In the mapket.— We rarely 

see such large quantities of good blooms so early 
in the season as there have been in Oovent 
Garden- Market during the past few weeks. A 
few years ago it was considered early if we saw 
the double Diffjdil (Narcissus Telamonius nlenns) 
the first week in February, but we baa it at 
least a month earlier this season. Golden Spur 
has also been abundant. This quite eclipses the 
ordinary Trumpet Major (or Telamonius). 
Prinoeps has also been good. These all come 
from Eaglivh iprowers. Then we have the 
Polyanthus N*rcissus from France and the Scilly 
Islands. The Piper White and SoleU d'Or are 
the most abundant, but there are several other 
sorts, and one of the Poeticus (PheasaaVs-eye) 
type is also to be seen — H. 

Hlppeastpums (Amapyllla) In 
the maPket. — These are not usually re- 
nrded as useful for market, yet I find Mr. E. 
Drost of Richmond grows them in large quanti- 
ties, and though they may not be in everyday 
demand, it is rarely that he has any surplus 
blooms, most of them being on order before they 
are ready to out. The fine group which Mr. Drcst 
sta^pd at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on the .Obh nit. showed liow well he 
grows them. They were all unnamed seedlinss, 
yet the fiowers were of fine quality and bri^t 
ookrar. It is they who take up something fiesh 
and put it on the market in filne condition who 
assist florists to make a profit for themselves. 
The Hippeastrums are particnlarlv suitable for 
decorations as now carried out. I believe it is as 
cut blooms that Mr. Drost disposes of most of 
his stock, ^t as not plants they work in well 
for decorations. Of course, it is only for special 
work that they can be used, for they could never be 
grown to sell at the low prices which many of our 
chdee old flowers have now come down to. — H. 

PpoteoUnff Tpee Pnonles In 

bloom so 

ape being 

damaged by late spring frosts anl east winds ; 
thus the real splendour of their eMgnifioent 
blooms is seldom seen. Except in unusually 
severe seasons a brilliant display of flowers may 
be seonred by proteotins their flower-buds by 
means of Portugal Laurel boughs. The bouglis 
are sharpened at the points and stuck into the 
ground where the Paonies are growing, takins 
care to keep dear of their roots. The height of 
the Pmonies must be bone in mind when cutting 
the Laurel boughs, as theee must be a littie 
higher than the flower-buds. The boughs must 
not be too densely placed, but left so that the 
air mav freely oiroulate through them. This 
proteettoo is only siven when frost is feared. 
Thm above method has been the means of pre- 
serving the Pmony flowers here from all injury 
during many sharp snaps of both early and late 
spring frosts.— J. JnnuT, The Qmrdeiu^ 8i. 
Marpt Id; Kirheudbright. 

Pplmula kewensls.— In a recent issue 
ef Thi Gakdkn ** J. Crook" asks if P. floribunda 
is one of the parents of this hybrid. It flowered 
at Kew for the first time as a chance hvbrid. 
The parents were supp^*^ to be P. fioribunda 
and P. verticillata. This oross was made at Kew 



eppinff.— Theee handsome planU 
early in the season that they ramv < 



with the idea of verifying this supposition or 
otherwise. The progeny were identical with 
P. kewensis. A very remarkable feature of this 
hybrid is that it comes tme from seeds.-;*A. O. 

Southampton Royal Hoptioul- 
tUPal Soolety«— The annual general meeting 
of the members will be "held, by kind permission 
of the Mayor, at the Municipal Offices on Monday 
next at 4 30 p. m. The Mayor, Henry Oawte, B«q , 
has kindly consented to preside.— <). S. Fuidoi, 
Seereiary. 

Royal Qapdeneps* Orphan Fund* 

The annual meeting of the supporWs of ihis 
fund will take place at S n.m. on Friday, the 
Qch'inst., at Simpson's, Strand, W.a The 
annual feetival has been arranged to take place oo 
Thursday, Mav 10, at the m>tel Cecil, Strand, 
W.G., under the presidency of J. Gumey Fowler, 
E<q., Treasurer of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

East Anffllan Hoptloultupal 
Olub*— On the whole the past year may be 
fafrlv described as a busv, interseting, and suo- 
eessful one, which it is hoped has still further 
added to the reputation of the club as a horti- 
cultural educational institution in East Anglia. 
Commencing the vear with a total of 203, there 
have been enroUea 06 new members, composed ol 
5 hooorarjr subscribers, S4 ordinmry members, 
and 16 under gardeners. Against theee introdno- 
tions a loss has been sustained of 80 old members, 
occasioned by removals and other ca uses , thus 
repressoting a net advance of 26, and brinsing 
thA total membership to S18, composed of 26 
honorary subscribers, 220 ordinary members, and 
73 under gardeners. It is interesting to note 
that of the newly-made members 10 are amateurs, 
and the committee are hopeful of continuing to 
attract the notice of others. The falling away 
of the old members, however regrettable, can 
only be regarded as a natural result in such a 
large organisation, and the 10 per cent, it 
represents is no higher than, if so high as, that 
experienced in previous years. The committee • 
wish to thank the various members for thefr 
introductions to the club, and ask them kindly to 
continue their recommendations and good omcsi 
in the same direction. 

Poleonlnff flpom Dairodlla* — In 

February last we received the following letter : 
« We force large quantities of Daflfjdils for cut 
flowers. The men working in this crop very 
freq[uentiy get their hands poisoned hj the juice 
which flows from the base of the flower-etalk 
when broken or cut. To aid us in arriving at a 
suitable remedy for this, we should like to know 
what ndson it is which is present in the 
plants.^ Beinff ourselves quite Ignorant on the 
point, we enquired of one of our largset Daffodil- 
growers, who told us : " It is an old oomplaint, 
as I have observed it all the time I have grown 
Daffodils. Nsarlv all the men and women suffer 
more or lees with bad hands at bunchinff-time. 
It is caused, I think, by their having chapped 
hands, on which the iuice of the Daff(Mil acts as 
an irritant. But if there is no broken skin, and 
the hands are well washed after bunching the 
flowers, there is little if any poisoning." uving 
obtained so much information, we at once 
examined the matter for ourselves, and we find 
that the " poisoning " is purely mechanical : it 
is caused b^ small crystals of lime, technically 
called raphtdea, which exist in great numbers in 
the sap or juice of the Daffodil. It is only 
necessary, therefore, to keep these crystals out of 
the skin — ^to prevent them from enterinff, eitiier 
through cuts, or the cracks caused by chapping, 
or under the flnger-nails. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that all who are to any extent euffaged in 
gathering Daffodils should, before beginning their 
work, rub their hands over well with oil, and rub 
a little soft tallow up under the fioger-naiU ; and 
if they will always do this we do not think they 
will suffer to anj appreoiable extent. ->youma/ (/ 
the RcyaL Horheuliural Society. 
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YOUNG GARDENERS* OPPOR- 

TUNITIES. 
[To THs Bditob or "Ths Gabdkn.'^ 

SI R.— I read with interait the urtiole oo 
** Yoaog Gftrdenen' Opportanitiea," by 
J, Gardner, on page 20. To the query, 
** Dj yoan^ garaeners take fall adTan- 
tageof their opportaaitiesf" heaniwer* 
*' Moat emphatically no." If it is ao, I 
think many head garaenera are at fault tbrongh 
giving little enoonragement. Some time ago I waa 
employed ina largeeetablithmeotwhere exhibiting 
waa a atrong point, and I remember one show 
where the prizes amounted to over £30 ; and 
what did the four young fellows in obarse receive 
in the way of encouragement? Why, their rail- 
way fare. Your correspondent writea about 
'* spending the evening at some place of amnae- 
ment, when he might be studyins botany, 
geometry, &o." J. Gardner most know that 
many of the best gardeos are in the country, and 
too far away from any place of amusement, 
while the average young gardener could not 
study botany from books, unless he had a course 
of lessons from a proper teacher. Then, again, your 
c9rr6spondent writea about studying the garden- 
ing papers ; now, I think all gardeners who have 
young men under them ought to aee that their 
men are supplied free with at least one garden 
paper every week. Now, what is 6). 6(i a year 
f i>r an excellent paper like Thb Gakduc f and I 
feel sore there are plenty of employera, if they 
were approached by the head gardaner on the 
Bubjeon, would wilfinffly agree with my auggea- 
tion. Your correspondent adds : '* Some bothies 
possess good librariea." That is right, but there 
are manjr that have not a single gardening book 
of any kind ; and I think that where there are 
several young men in a garden, the head ought at 
least to t^and procure for their use that excellent 
work, "The Dictionary of Gaideoing," by G 
Nicholson, the head gairdener to take charge of 
ine volumea. Theae might be lent to the young 
men fbr a week or month, whichever period ia 
fixed upon. I am sure the majority of head 
gardanera would be amply repaid. 

A YouNO Gabdihkb. 

LYSOL AS A REMEDY FOR MILDEW 
ON ROSES. 
[To TBI EpnoB ov '<Thb GABomr."] 
Sir, — I am writing to say how pleased I am with 
Lysol as a remedy fon. mildew on Roses. Also 
III iky I. take the liberty of thanking thnrnghTHS 
Gakdsn D(. 0'Di>nel Bourne, Portnagrena, Naas, 
Coaaty Ktldare, for xecommending Lysol for 
iDild<»w. At the time I had a plant of Glimbins 
Niphetoe Roae infeated with mildew. I procured 
a 8b»lliQg bottle of Lysol from the chemist's on 
the l^&h nit., and treated my Rose on the 19&h, 
using two tablespoonfnis to the gallon of luke- 
warm water. I syringed the Rose tree all over 
with the solution. The result was marvellous. 
In a few days the mildew disappeared without 
aiy further syringing. I might say that at the 
tima of syringing my Roee tree had about fifty 
hudi on, and part of them were well developed ; 
Mu X cut a few of the most forward of them, but 
L>:bo1 did not iniare those that were left. Since 
syrioging with Lysol, I have cut nineteen beau- 
rifal huiia, and can out ten more to-day (January 
15 , with lots more to follow. Lysol is the best 
citidoticide I have ever tried for mildew on Roses. 
I hsve grown Rises for thirty years, and have 
never found anything to equal this preparation. 
I hope this experiment with JLysol will 
answer with Mr. Herbert Molynenx, who 
t*nq<iires about mildew on Roses and its cure in 
^Tas Gabdbn of the 13 bh inst. I shall be pleased 



to answer any further enquiry from other 
gardeners, M I am sure it will be a great 
boon. I am }a»t koing to try Lysol oo Pelar- 
goniums for ^rt-en fly. 
CaUtor, Norwich. A. Pill. 

IRIS OCHROLEUCA, 
[To THn Kditom or '* I'uji UAJU>Kf.'^ 
Sn,~Mr. J Henshaw, page 24 of Thi Gavdin, 
questions whether the mointure of 1903 had 
anything io ^o with the free-flowering ot his fine 
plant in 1004 It may have had an iLfineoce for 
good, certainly, and at the moment one is apt to 
attribute luch exceptional and, in this speciee, 
occasional good flowering to a wrong cause. 
Many years ago there flowered at Kew an 
unusualiy fine specimen of this species, and this, 
with others I have seen, would almoit cause one 
to form the opinion that now and again iris 
ochrolsuca makes some special effort to flower 
welL If the species is really more moiature- 
loving than is usually supposed, one ma^ expect a 
more regular flowering from eetablished plants in 
moist soils. But this is not a safe guide. Oae of 
the finest examples I have seen— and, though very 
fine, it was nomatoh for Mr H«nBhaw's specimen — 
grew for years in a very dry spot with little 
care. Oae season, however, it was remarkably 
fine, and the only conclusion I could arrive at 
was that the plant had more or less suddenly 
(apparently) developed flowering rhiaomea to an 
exceptional extent. For several years following, 
however, the flowering was inferior. It would 
appear, therefore, that the species in question 
develops what one may term lateral-flowering 
rhiiomos, at somewhat rare intervals, and, if thiif 
is so, Mr. Henshaw's fine example should throw a 
little more light on the subject. How has the 
plant behaved since ita great flowering f 
ffampUm HiU B. H. Jutkikb. 

THE KIEFFER PEAR 
[To Tm Editor or *«Thi Gabdin.*^ 
Sn, — Concerning the note by R. Lewis Caatle on 
the Kiefftfr Pear in your issue of December 23, 1 
am not surprised to learn that it is becoming 
evident in the British market, for New Jersey, 
Ddlaware, and Maryland are growing it in 
enormous quantities, to say nothing of Missouri, 
where nowera in the Oxark region, " the land of 
big red Apples," say it attains much higher 
qiudity than in the E ut. Personally, I denounce 
tne quality of the Ki«rff«r every time I attempt 
to eat it uncooked ; it is not merely inferior, but 
the peculiar tang of its parent, the Ohinese Sand 
Pear, is actually offensive. To be just to it, 
however, I must own that this dis M reeabto 
quality disappears with cooking, and it ia 
excellent baked, stewed, or cauied (bottled). 
According to my experience it requires, in 
cooking, a ayrup slightly heavier with sugar than 
the Bartlett (Williams f), which the American 
housewife regards as her favourite canning Pear. 
Indeed, I believe that a majority of the canned 
Bartletta now put up commercially are really 
Kieffera, for the canning trade finds that the 
Kteffer stands up better in the cans ; the canned 
Kieffer retains its quality without becoming 
musky much longer than the Bartlett, and its 
flesh remains white and inviting. 

But, after all, why grow it, you may ask, 
when there are finer varietiee nuitable for both 
dessert and cooking? The Kieffor has some 
robust virtues that appeal very strongly to 
American growers. It is almost entirely blight- 
proof, and astonishingly resistant to the San 
Joee scale. At the present time, when our horti- 
cultural papers are filled with eager diacuaaions 
aa to the possibilities of lime and sulphur, limoid 
and kerosene, caustic potash or crude petroleum 
sprays, and when every thoughtful orchardist 
sees no chance for the survival of his treea with- 
out constant spraying, there ia an eager search 
for more resistant varietiee. Then the Kieffer 
bears early and profusely, and does not demand 



high fertility; indeed, it resents too mncb 
manure and cultivating. However, many of o«r 
orchard ists frankly own that too many Kit San 
have been planted and too many poor specimeDa 
marketed, for there is a wide difiercnce between 
the aolid golden fruit at its beat and the msty^ 
clouded nubbin full of sandy lumpa and oeotred 
by a huge hard core. The quality is greatly 
improved by early pirking <hi Mew Jeney about 
the middle of September), Um fmita being slowly 
ripened in a cool, dark plaoe, preferably in okwod 
barrels or boxes. It ia said . that if allowed to 
remain on the tree to maturity the core novur 
softens. It ia also aaid that the fruit ia not ao 
handsome from old oroharda. 

Le Conte, to which your ooire epo pdent a&bo 
refera, ia one of the earlieat hybnda of Pyna 
pinensis. It waa widely planted throughout tho 
Southern Sutea mor to 1870, and still oomea 
into the New York market in great qnantitiee in 
early July, before the California Birtlatta. 
Northern Le Contea are marketed in late Augnat, 
and a choicer crop in September, thinning having 
a very deeirable effect. We are told that ahnnt 
twenty-five years ago blight began to afltect 
Somhem Le Oonte orchards very eerionaly, and 
this variety is being replaced by Kieffar. which 
is leas perishable in shipment. I like the quality 
of Le Cante much better thanthatof Kit ff r, and 
I think Northern growers will find it very necful 
for home and near-by tearketa, but it mnai b» 
carefully picked and properly ripened. Aa 
g rower a are now experimenting with 
oetween theae Chineee Peara and tha dttoim 
European kinda. We have taated aoma of azosl- 
lont quality, and if thev only develop tiia 
resistant qualities of the auMoais type wa ehaU 
feel much gratitude^ But there ia, apparently, 
no reaaon why Britieh grower* ahoold plaal 
Ktaffsr, Le Oonte, Gkrher, or Smith, onlaaa they, 
like ua, have to endure the attache of blight and 
San Joee scale, nor is there any reaaon why tha 
Britiah cooaumers ahould buy foeffera eo kng aa 
native oroharda offer an adeqnau supply. 

£milt Tapuit Rotlb, 
AmodaU EdOor^ Mural New-Yorker^ 

Maywood^ New Jereey. 



WARDIAN CASES. 
[T6 *HB Editob or " Thb Gakdbv.*] 
Sa^— Referring to lir. Dmery's intareeting 
article on Waraian oaaea and filmy Feme in Thk 
OjaDSM of the 13th inat., page 32, I would like to 
mention that I have a case in my honee in which 
I planted some Trichomanea radicana nearly forty 
veara ago, and the aoil haa never been renewed ; 
but on the anrfaoe I placed miniature rocka of 
poroua aandatona, ov«r which tha Kill&mey 
delights to creep. 
CramleigK F. J. Hatward. 

PEAR AMADOTTR 
[To THB BiMtOB or " Thb GABDatr."] 
8iB,~-Sjme years aoo, when forming a ooUeotioD 
of highly-flavoured rears, and tfaoee notable for 
diatinct or peculiar aroma, two treee were 
included of Pear Amadotte, which had been 
obtained from a continental garden. It was then 
but little known in Britiah collectione, though it 
had been previoualv grown for many yeare, and 
aince that time I nave never seen it, though so 
remarkable a variety can scarcely have disap- 
peared entirely. The fruit is of moderate f-iz% 
rarely exceeding 3 inches in diameter, somewhat 
rounded in form, of a delicate green tint beoomiog 
pale yellow, with oocaaionally a alight red fln-u 
on one aideu The fleah ia uausJly crisp, but varies, 
and is in some examplee both melting and foil of 
a rich sweet juice. The flavour has been com- 
pared to both aniseed and musk, and perhaps iray 
DC best deecribed as a mixture of the twin. The 
character of this Peac, like so many oiberc, is 
greatly influenced by the stock and aoil. ihe 
quality being far better on Pear stocks and in 
moderately heavy soils. The variety 
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a vigoroos, healthy habit of growth, and has 
been reoommended as a stock for meltiDg Pears. 
The fruit is at its best dariog November and 
Daoember, but I have had it in fair oondttion to 
the end of January. R. L Gastlm. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES FROM SEEDS. 
[To THB Editob of " Thi Gabdbn."] 
Sib, — In a recent issue of The Gabdin it was 
•Qgffested that the amateur or beginner in 
ffardening should make a start with the above 
by raising the plants from seeds. I rather think 
the experience would prove — if not disappoint- 
ing — at least a little duoouraging. Not only do 
the seeds of the Christmas Rose (Helleborus 
niger) vegetate somewhat slowly, as well as 
eratically, but the after-progress of the seedlings 
is by no means a certainty, or even well known 
or understood by the averaoe gardener. It is in 
those droumstanoes, tbererore, that I think the 
Amateur should start first with plants, and 
secondly with seeds of his own sowing. The 
beginner will have more than a passing interest 
in the latter, and he may like to know that such 



from this that they require peat for successful 
cultivation. We should like to say, however, that 
the plants illustrated by you a few weeks ago are 
growing on stiff clay and rather wet soil, and we 
do not think that plants could thrive better. 
This shows that although the plants may, and 
do, ihrive well in peaty soil, it is not essential 
Sus9tx. The Babnham Nobsebiks, Ltd. 



STOVE & GREENHOUSE' 



A VALUABLE WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANT. 

(MOSCHOSMA. RIPARIUM.) 

A BEAUTIFUL greenhouse plant, 
this is well worthy of extendea 
caltivation ; its requirements are 
few, and are such that anyone 
possessing a heated glass-house 
may grow it well. We have few 
more graceful winter-flowering plants suitable 
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•eeds should be sown in June or July, almost as 
aeon as gathered, that a shady or moist spot 
•hould be seleoted in the open ground, and good 
fresh loam added for the seeds, the latter to be 
thinly — very thinly — sown not more than 1 inoh 
deepw The amateur may also like to know that 
-the seedlings are not likely to appear earlier than 
nine, and some not earlier than eighteen, months 
from the sowing. Ic is best, too, if the seed-bed 
be covered over by slates or tiles to prevent a too 
rapid escape of moisture. Finally, as the most 
fatal thing in this instance would be ** pricking 
off the seedlings when large enough to handle,'* 
the raiser of seedlings should be content to allow 
them to remain two seasons, and do the 
** pricking out " business in August or September 
ma the best period of the whole year. 

E Jenkins. 



SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 
[To THi Editor of *«Thb Garden."] 
Sir.— We notice in Thb Qardsn of the 20 h 
iDst. Mr. Smart's Utter with reference to Solanum 
jasroiooides ; he mentions certain plants in Somer- 
aet which are growing on pesty soil, and assumes 



for house or conservatory decoration. This 

Elant roots verv easily and does not need a 
eated case. The one illustrated was raised 
from a cutting in April last. Several can be 
rooted in a 4 inch pot in a mixture of equal 
parts of leaf mould and loam, with a fair 
amount of coarse sand. When rooted pot off 
singly into 3-inch pots, and while they are in 
those pots harden them off for placing in an 
ordinary frama About the end of May they 
will be ready for the final potting into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, according to their sizes, 
using a compost of two-thirds loam to one- 
third leaf soil, to which is added a sprinkling 
of bone-meal and some sand. Keep them 
still in the frame, but give plenty ot air in 
the summer to promote sturdy growth. 
When the roots have taken good hold of the 
fresh soil pinch out the ends of the shoots, 
and stop the resulting shoots again when 
they have made four or five leaves, so as to 
make each plant have eight to twelve shoots. 
They should be aljowed to remain in the 
frames until the middle of October, feeding 



them well from September onwards. When 
removed from the frames place them in a 
cool greenhouse. If kept m a close warm 
house and "coddled" the sprays produced 
will be very weak, and instead of the plants 
developing into objects of more than 
ordinary beauty they will be poor and weak. 
W. H. Bound. 
Oatton Parte Gardens^ Reigate, 

BEGONIA AMABILIS. 
This is the first seedling I have seen from the 
Gloire de Lorraine tjpe. It was raised bv 
Messrs. Thomas Roohford and Sons, Limited, 
who^evhibited it at the Roval Horticultural HaU 
a few weeks ago. It may be mentioned that the 
seed parent was one of the recent sports from 
Gloire de Lorraine. This, which was first shown 
b^ Mr. H. B. May under the name of Master- 
piece, has occurred in several placet and been 
shown under other names. It is distinet from 
the type, being more vigorous, and the flowers, 
which are equally bright, are rather larger. The 
seedlings were from one seed-pod which had beeo 
fertilised with pollen from soootrana, which, it 
will be remembered, was one of the parents of 
Gloire de Lorraine. The most distinct feature of 
the seedlings is that the leaTes are distinotlv 
peltate, but not so rough as in soootrana, which 
also has peltate leaves. The basal leaves are 
large, but thoee on the flower-stems are smaller. 
The plants when shown were only about four 
months old. A remarkable feature was that very 
little variation was seen in a number of seedlings. 
It evidently po s s e ss e s the free- flowering habit of 
its parent. It is possible, now we have a sport 
that has proved fertile, that further hybrids mav 
be raist d ; yet it would seem difficult to get a much 
better thing than the original Gloire de LorraiQe, 
which has become a universal favoarita. It 
is now grown in almost every private garden, and 
we have it in the market for over six months of 
the year. It is grown too extensively to realise . 
hiffh prices ; yet well-grown plants will always 
seU welL The white variety, Tumf ord Hall« doea 
not sell quite so well in market, there being so 
many other good white flowers; but private 
growers should always associate it with the 
pink. Here I may mention that we are likely to 
have an improved form of this. Mr. H..B. May 
has a variety he has named Mont Blano 
which as shown was deoidedly a clearer white 
and seemed to be as great an advance on Tumford 
Hall as Mssterpisoe is on the original form of 
Gloire de Lorraine. There is no doubt that all 
the stock of this useful Begonia is better now 
than ffhen it was first . introduced. X should 
recommend all growers to be careful to select the 
strongest plants onW for cuttings. By doing this 
I think we may get further vigour into this useful 
plant ; but I do not approve of renaming every 
variation that is found. Unless deoidedly dis- 
tiEot, it should be grown under the old name. 
Lorraine is the abbreviated market naipe, and 
though we see a good many of the variety Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild, the name is not generally 
recognised. A. Hsmslst. 
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JOTTINGS ABOUT ROSES. 

ON MANNERS AND CUSTOMS.— 
k Some time ago I received an in- 
I teresting letter from a rosarian at 
f Keith concerning the various topics 
touched upon in these notes. In it 
he remarks that ''nurserymen's 
catalogues are very useful, but the descrip- 
tions given therein are, to say the least of it, too 
rosy. It is almost impossible to make a selection, 
certainly the bad qualities are not mentiooed." 
While sympathisiog to some extent with my 
correspondent, I should like to point out that 
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there are two tides to the queetioD. First of all, 
the perfect Rose has not yet been raised, aod 
probably never will be. Every variety in my 
oolleotion has some defect or other, and these 
defects are mapiified more or less according to 
individual opinions and circnmstanoes. For my 
own part I always look npon the Rose catalognes 
which onr nurserymen friends despatch to us 
during the earl^^ autumn days as intended to act 
the part of missionaries, and gather into the 
rosarian fold those who have never recognised 
that the Rote is the flower of flowers. 

My correepondcDt suffgests that in *< the 
manners and customs of Roces," the climate, 
weather, stock, and situation required by each 
variety should be given. When one comes to 
think it over this is rather a tall order, especially 
as regards the flrst two items. I am only too 
ready to admit that the weather plays a most 
imoOTtant part in the production of good Roses, 
as It does in the production of sU fruits of the 
earth; but I am afraid that if I were asked to 
define the perfect Rose weather I should be 
loth to reply before consulting my friend Mr. 
Mawley, who makes such a close study of meteor- 
ological conditions. Tiuth to tell, in the matter 
of weatherrosarians— like mostoidinary mortals- 
are generally difficult to plesse, and so it not 
nnfrequently happens that, when your neighbour 
(who dotes on Hybrid Perpetuals) tells yon that 
the weather is suiting bis plants to perfection, 
j6uare at the very same time grumbling that it 
IS too cool for your Teas. Some varieties are 
extremely lensitive to wet and cold, and many of 
these are only kept from dropping out of cultiva- 
tion because every now and then they produce a 
fine bloom, which creates a sensation at a Rose 
»how. Btoile de Lvon and La Boule d'Or are two 
good examples, and there areothers much about Uie 
eame. Slight rain or even a heavy dew will often 
quitespoi I Edith IVombrain, Bessie Brown, Ms man 
Oochet, Medea, Jean Ducher, Souvenir de Pierre 
Netting, UJnnocence, Sylph, Gomtesse Paniise, 
Gomtes^e de Frigneuse, Alliance Franco-Russe, 
Mme. Wasram, Comtesse de Turenne, Mme. 
Hoste, and others. It is best at all times to 
avoid such as these unless 9ne lives in a district 
where the rainfall is sparse. But it is manifestly 
impossible to give detailed descriptions of the 
climate and weather required by ea& variety, as 
the nature of the soil, the lie of the land, the 
altitude above sea-level, and a hundred other 
points would have to be considered before one 
could arrive at a definite conclusion. Then, 
sgain, people's ideas as to what constitutes good 
or bad soil vary considerably. Only last summer 
(bmeone wrote to tell me that he was growing 
"show'' Roces on sand, and it was only just as 
I was beginning to wonder how he accomplished 
this feat that 1 found that the so-called ^*mnd" 
was in reality a nice sandy loam of good depth ! 

Tea and Hybrid Tea Boaes in ScoUamd — 
Until I he other day I was not aware that Roses 
were Cf any use in districts where the rainfall 
was abnormal, jet a friend who gardens in 
Jnverness-shire and has a large number of Roses 
lends me a list of varieties which do well there. 
All hi^ plants are growing in almost pure peat, 
and 100 inches of rain per ann nm are r egistered 
in the district, f^ : ^ 7 . 

Here is the list giving* the varieties in their 
order of merit : Frau Karl Druschki, Mmeu Abel 
Chatenay. Mme. Ravary, Prince de Bulgaria, 
Antoine Rivoire, Liberty, Killamey, Perle von 
Oodesberg, O. Nabonnand, Mme. E. Boullet, 
Caroline Test out, La Tosca, Lady Battersea, 
Viscountess Folkestone. Grand Due Adolphe de 
Luzembourg, Lady Roberts, Papa Oontier, 
La France, and Mme. Jean Dupuy. Altogether 
he grows between 700 and 800 Roses, and he 
tells me that **scme of them do magnificently, 
and I have never seen such colour as we get here. 
I am no believer in a great number of varieties, 
and I will not have anything unless a continuous 
bloomer, a vigorous grower, and a good opener 
in damp weather. We never have the sliehtest 
sign of Mildew on any variety here, and 1 only 



Sow five Hybrid Perpetuals, viz , Frau Karl 
rucchki, Marie Baumann, Horace Vemet, 
Louis van Houtte, and A. K. Williams, and these 
last only because as yet we are short of reds in 
Hybrid Teas. Maman Cochet, White Maman 
Gochet, Souvenir de Pierre Netting, &c., are 
no use here— they won't operL All Gbinss do 
well, and most of the Ramblers. I do not like the 
colour of Mrs. Grant and Gountess of Galedop, aod 
Souvenir deG. Guillot and Souvenir de J. B. Guillot 
are too weak in constitution to do well, but I miss 
the colour of both. Neither do I like droopers, 
such as Glara Watson, Bsssie Brown, kc" 

I have made these excerpts from this letter 
because I feel sure they will prove interesting 
to some of the many rosarians North of the 
Tweed who read Turn Gabdkn. Such a list 
cannot fail to be helpful to those who intend 
making a collection of Roses suitable for a moist 
climate, as well as act as an encouragement to 
those who have not yet tested some of our 
modem varieties under the conditions mentioned. 
Of course, the autumn Rose shows of the National 
Rose Society have afforded the Scotch growers an 
excellent opportunity of demonstrating the 
revolution which the Hybrid Tea has made in 
our gardens of to-day ; indeed, one has only to 
glance through the list of varieties exhibited in 
the winning boxes to see that this class, as a 
whole, was pre-eminent at the last autumn 
exhibition. A friend who was present at this 
show told me — referring to the exhibition 
blooms— that among the Hybrid Teas six 
varieties in particular stood out before all others, 
viz., Gsrolioe Testout, Pbaritaer, H^l^oe Guillot, 
Killarney, Souvenir du Pi^sident Gamot, and the 
new J. B. Glark. Several of these are quite new 
varieties, and it speaks well for them that they 
ihoiild be singled out for rpecisl praise by one who 
is a good judge 6f Roses. A. R. Goodwin. 





• DAFFODIL NOTES. 

Which is the best label? As Iodr ago as 
■the year 1880 (vide The Garden, Vol. XX., 
^ige 126), the late Mr. 
G. F. Wflfion offered a 
prize for " a label which 
must be cheap and dur- 
able, must show legibly 
whatever is written or 
printed thereon, and must 
be suitable for plants in 
open border." No less 
than 150 labels were sent 
into the committee of 
judges appointed to 
examine ttie same, but 
despite this large number 
the prize was not awarded, 
because none was con- 
sidered deserving; enough. 
From a description of the 
various designs which 
received commendation I 
should rather fancy that 

farden labels have made 
ut slow progress in the 
twenty-five years which 
have intervened. It is of 
interest, however, to note 
that two of the exhibitors 
whose labels were com- 
mended were Mr. John Pinches and Mr. John 
Wood. I am led to make these observations 
by an enquiry from a correspondent who is 
anxious to know what is the label most gene- 
rally favoured by Daffodil growers. After 
having seen a great many collections and 
taken particular notice of the labels employed 
in eacn case, I have come to the conclusion 
that there is nothing to excel Wood's Plant 
Club label. After repeatedly testing all sorts 



of other labels I have 
finally adopted it for the 
whole of my collection. 

It ia unnecessary for 
me to describe the label, 
as its shape and general 
appearance can be seen 
in the sketch. It is 
made of zinc, and there- 
fore is practically im- 
perishablej and is quite 
easy to write upon. The 
ordinary size is 9^ inches 
lon^, and the name plate 
2| inches x i^ inches ; 
the large size is 12 inches 
long, with the name 
plate 4 inches x 
1| inches, and there is a 
smfldi size which is speci- 
ally made for use in 
rock-gardens and pots, 
of which I do not know 
the dimensions. I find 
the ordinary size most 
suitable for Daffodils, 
and for a slightly extra 
cost it is possible to 
have the labels num bered 
with raised figures. It 
is my practice to rub the 
name plate lig[htly with emery paper before 
writing upon it A special platinum ink ib 
supplied with these labels, and a qpu' 

gen-nib should be used. Alter the labels 
ave dried I wipe them over with a dajnp 
sponge in order to thoroughly cleanae them. 
The great value of these labels is in the fact 
that the writing lasts in good condition for 
a long period, and if an alteration is 
necessary or the ink has become faded,* one 
has only to rub the name plate over with 
emery paper in order to be able to rewrite it. 
Probably the ideal label will never be 
invented, but so far this one is the nearest 
approach to it, and those readers of Thk 
Gabdbn who have not yet tried it will, I feel 
sure, thank me for introducing to their 
notice such an indispensable garden ad janct. 
These labels may be obtained from Mr. 
J. H. Wood, whose address is Boston Spa, 
near Iieeds. Considering their imperishable 
character, it will be found that the prices 
asked for them are distinctly moderate. 

A Useful Tool.— When at Lowdham a 
few years ago, during the Daffodil season, I 
noticed that all the beds were kept weU 
cultivated and free from weeds by means of 
an excellent little hand hoe or weeder (an 
illustration of which appears above) that 
Messrs. Pearson have bad made to their 
own design. I purchased one, and have since 
found it simply invaluable. It has two 
cutting edges, one 2 inches long, the other 
only I inch For working amongst Daffodil 
seedlings and choice varieties, when they are 
already above ground, it is just the very 
thing, and as its cost is only Is. 3d., I rather 
fancy that it will become a most popular tool 
when its great utility has been discovered 
by the general body of Daffodil growers. 

Work and Weather.— -Up to the time of 
writing (the early part of January) the 
weather has proved unusually mild, and 
things like N. pallidus prsecox and N. 
obvsdlaris are now well above ground, and 
look as if they would be earlier than usual. 
The importance of keeping the beds well hoed 
all through the winter and spring cannot be 



too strongly insisted upon. Tliis, I know, is apt 
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to be neglected amongst a press of other work, 
8o that the top soil gets sodden and beaten 
down with rain, and a few dry and windy 
days make it set so hard that the bolbs do 
not get the full benefit of sun and air. Of 
course a hoe must necessarily be in careful 
hands when the bulbs are coming through in 
the spring, or else more harm than good will 
be dona 

Kidderminster, A. G. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 



THE BUSH HONEYSUCKLES. 

BU6H HONEYSUCKLES are strangely 
I neglected in gardens, and are seldom 
mentioned in the horticaltnral Press. 
I There is a wonderful ooUeotion at Les 
' B^rres, as mav be readily seen by oon- 
snlting M. Iiiaurice L. de Vilmorin's 
"Fmtioetam Vilmorianam," a work full of 
interest to the lover of rare trees and shrubs. 
This may be seen in the library of the Royal 
HorticuHural Society, or obtained post free for 
nine francs (7a 6d.) from the Bevue Horticole 
Office, 26, Rue Jacob, Paris. The book contains 
some excellent illustrations, and the descriptive 
notes are, of course, in French. 

I have grown the beautiful Lonioera Morrowi 
for five or six years, makinp^ its acquaintance first 
of all at the Bath Botanic Garden, where it is 
ooe of the shrubs which annually afford a de- 
lightful displav of flowers. Although it is as hardv 
aa an Elm, there are very few nurseries whicn 
catalogue it, but I was able to procure it from 
Mr. Thomas Smith of Newry. I am reminded 
now of its value because on our light sandy soil 
it has srown so freely that we have lately been 
obliged to transplant it to a position where it 
will have a far better chance than it had in its 
orlffinal place. 

Few shrubs oome into leaf so early and are so 
unaffected by the frosts and biting winds of early 
8|Nring ; in fact, the hardiness of its tender-looking 
young leafage is always a matter of considerable 
Borprise to me, as I have never known it to be 
injured in any way. The flowers, which are pro- 
duced in "hUkj in great profusion, are yellow and 
yeUowith-white ; they vary a little in oolour, and 
{MToduoe a most charming effect on the plant, as thej 
are borne in a graceful manner. A peculiar trait 
about this species is that it is inclined to bloom 
again in the autumn, and last year I had several 
fine sprays of it covered with flowers in 
September. Like its congener, Lonioera tatarica, 
L. Morrowi would make a pretty low hedge, and 
in this respect its habit of early leafing would 
naturally make it of similar value to the first- 
named. The <*Kew H*nd List" describes it as 
from Japan, and also mentions Lonioeic*^ bella, a 
hybrid between tatarica and Morrowi, which 
onght to be worth growing. Perhaps someone 
who hap it will tell me whether it is of 
▼alue. By the way, I well remember seeing 
a beautiful plant in a collection labelled L. 
Alherti, and was so struck by it that I wrote 
to C«x>mbe Wood for 
it. The plant supplied 
nsef however, bears no 
resemblance to that for 
which I was in search, 
in spite of the fact that 
it IS true to name. 
The fiowers of the plant { 

I am seeking were, I 
believe, drooping, and 
deep roee or reddish 
in oolour, while the 
leaves were greyish- 
green. Perhaps some- ^ . 
one can suggest its J^^ 
correct name? I '^T 
should like to know 
t. A. 



JASMINUM PRIMULINUM. 
This beautiful plant is now fairly well known, 
and has proved a considerable disappointment to 
many owing to its tenderness. It cannot, there- 
fore, be trusted in the open garden without 
protection, and we should treat it muoh in the 
same way as that remarkable Honeysuckle, 
Lonioera Hildebrandti, which is only hardy in 
quite the Southern Counties. Jasminum pnmu- 
linuro has, however, one great use, and that is 
for flowering in a cool house under glass. 
Mr. Reynolds, gardener to Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, Gunnersbury House, Acton, showed 
a group of great beauty. The plants were over 
5 feet hich, and the graceful shoots were lined 
with the large yellow flowers, which in shape and 
oolour remind one of those of the well-known 
Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum). Our 
illustration is of one of the shoots from a plant 
shown by Mr. Rothschild. 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WHITE LATE DECORATIVE 
VARIETIES. 

OF late years there has been coniiderable 
i improvement in the character of 
I white decorative Chrysanthemums 
f for displav throughout December 
and even later. The recent exhi- 
bition in Covent Garden was quite 
a revelation. Private growers must beneflt by 
such an experiment, as prominence is given by 
these means to the more popular as well as the 
better terts. Market growers— at least the more 
enterprising of them — have been testing the 
merits of many promising noveltiee for some 
yean past, and in consequence quite an interest' 
tng list of good thin^ have now to be made 
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known. This short note 
simply deals with the 
better white sorts, of 
which there is now a goodly 
number. 

Western King —A free- 
flowering and easily-grown 
Japuieee incurved variety 
of loose build, pure wh^te 
with greenish centre. 
Useful for either large or 
small blooms. 

Niveum. — Well known 

as a large pure white, with 

beautiful crisp florets when 

well grown. 

Mrs. A, Duncan.— This 

narrow-petalled sport from 

Niveum, of the purest white. 

Mre. J, Thompetm (sometimes spelt 
Thomson). Ooe of the most popular of 
the whole series. Large Japanese mourned 
blooms of good quality and pleasing form. 
Free, oreamy-whiie. 

Mme. PhUlipe JHvoire —This variety is 
not grown quite so freely as was the case a 
year or two ago. It is a good breamy-white 
flower, and useful for late displays. 

MUe, Thh-^ Ponitottdbe.— For late Deosmber 
and January this Japanese reflexed flower of 
pure white has a special value. It is rather 
talL 

HesUm If Atte.— This was exhibited as a pure 
white sport from Framfield Pink, and ae such 
has a special value for December cutting. Good 
habit. 

PrinctsM Victoria,— To be seen at iU best, this 
beautiful creamy-white flower of good form should 
be disbudded or partially sa It responds well 
to good culture, and is valuable for Christmas 
and later. 

Winter Qiie«n.— An exceptionally late-floweriog 
pure white sort. The flowers are rather small, 
out are charming when cut in sprays. 

The foregoing are Japanese varieties. A 
splendid white flower of incurved form, and 
distinctly the beet white seen on this occasion, 
is the well-known exhibition variety Mrs. F. 
Jodson. 
HighgcUe, X. D. B. Crawb. 
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NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Thouoh each seat on we have had some beautiful 
introduotioDB, etpecially thoee beloogiog to the 
Japanese seotion, I doubt if there has ever been 
a finer lot of novelties than those brought to the 
notice of the public during the jear 1905, and 
most, if not aU, will be distributed during the 
spring. 

I will give a description of thooe only which 
have come under my notice, and they will, 
I feel sure, be of the utmost value to competitors 
in the future. The magnificent varietiee shown 
by Mr. N. T>avis at the National Show, the 
Royal Horticultural Society's meeting at West- 
minster, and other parts of the country, 
which attracted so much attention, are probablv 
the finest set he has ever offered. Thia says much 
for his sound judgment as to what a typiod 
Chrysanthemum should be. 

Japan isi. 
British Empire. — This is one of the finest 
Chryi>anthemums of the year. Colour, orange 
and bfODze ; wtll-built flower, with broad floretp, 



W, Oooding (Godfrey). — Deep rosy pink ; a 
massive flower, very dear in colour, and of great 
depth. 

Mi^ Mary Godfrey (Qodfrey).— Clear canary 
yellow ; somewhat similar 10 Bessie Godfrey, but 
the florets are broader. Very promising. 

Mrs Frank Pearse (Godfrey).— Yellow- tinted 
cinnamon, like M. Ch«non de Leche in general 
form. A beautiful flower. 

Mrs. R. Laxton (Godfrey).— Deep blood red, 
with lonff, broad, flat fioreta. A good addition 
to the reds. 

Mrs fTo/^er/tnib (Godfrey).— Bright reddish 
rose ; a reflexios Japanese of pteasins colour. 

John Peed (Peed).— White, flushed with lilac 
Although not an ideal flower, this will probably 
be sought after for its great size. 

Joseph Rocher (Gal vat). — Reflexed Japanese, 
with perfectly-shaped flowers ; orange, shaded 
with rony red. 

Kathleen Stoop (Jones). —A large white, with 
lonv florets ; very promising. 

R Kenyon (Jonee). —Clear yellow, shaded red. 
This is a rtrfined flower and has drooping florets. 
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and perfeotlj^ distinct. Will make a grand exhi- 
bition flower,* either for boards or vases. 

Mrs. R, Hooper- Pearson.— 'Thw is a charming 
flower, possessing great depth and good finish. 
Colour, pale yellow, shaded chestnut. 

Norman Davis — Somewhat reeemblee Henry 
Perkinb, but is in eveiy way superior. A brilliant 
red and pold. The florets are of sood substance. 
This variety should be in the hands of all who are 
looking for good novelties. 

Leigh Park Wonder. — A very large and attrac- 
tive flower ; a particularly dark variety, and 
distinct novelty. 

Sidney Penford. — This variety somewhat re- 
sembles Mrs. F. W. Vallis. A large and most 
grsceful flower ; colour, terra-cotta red. A novelty 
of ffreat promise. 

The Mikado has long, narrow florets of a 
rich, deep crimson. A refined flower ; should ' 
become a great favourite. 

The aTOve are being distributed by Mr. 
Norman Davis. 



Mrs. A. T. Miller (Jones). — A pure white in- 
curved Japanese, resembling Miss Elsie Foul ton, 
but larger and finer. 

Magnificent (Silsbury). — Velvety crimson, with 
very long, narrow florets. This is a choice flower, 
large, and of fine form. 

Mrs J. A. Miller (Wells). — Colour, rosy terra- 
cotta ; florets long and looae. 



Incurtsd. 



a large, 



C. J. Ellis (Jones). — Bronzy rod ; 
massive flower of fine form. 

Connie Jamieson (DAvis).- A splendid flower, 
of fine form ; colour, an attractive pink. 

Frank Trestian (Davis). — A fine flower, with 
smooth florets ; the form is exceptionally good, 
and the colour a bright amber. 

J. O. Shrimpton (DaWs). — A beautiful flower, 
of briffht golden colour. 

Godfrey's Eclipse. — Clear canary yellow, with 
broader florets than Charles H. Curtis. 

Elstree. E. Beckkit. 
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NEW SWEET PEAS. 

DURING the last decade a large number 
k of new Sweet Peas have been intro- 
i duoed, nor does the annual ontpot 
I of novelties show anv sign of 
' decreasing ; indeed, last year 
brought with it more new Sweet 
Peas than any previous year. Owing to the fact 
that novelties are not always real improvemenU, 
but are generally very expensive, only a small 
proportion of my readers will have yet tried the 
1905 introductions. All true lovers of the Sweet 
Pea, however, will be interested to know tba 
character of these varieties, and those who have 
been fortunate enough to grow them themselves 
will have the pleasure of comparing their ex- 
perience with that of one who, in addition to 
growing the novelties in his own garden, has 
also watched them in those of others. 

In the first place, it most 
reluctantly be admitted that, 
unlike 1904, when Scarlet 
G*m was distributed, and 1903» 
when Dorothy Bckford and King 
Edwaid VII. were distributed, 
1905 brought with it 00 novelty so 
far in advance of all existing ones 
as were the three meDtiooed 
above. In spite of this, however, 
last year's introductions indudsd 
several which were certainly 
worthy of comparison with any 
previously introanoed, for Boltoo's 
Pink, Romolo Piasaaoi, Dlavid R 
WiUiamsoo, Gladys Unwin, and 
the various Countess Speocsr 
sports are quite in the frooi 
rank of their rtepeotive sectiotis. 

Bolton's Piuk is a truly 
magnificent variety, and will 
certainly beoome popular. It is 
chiefly noticeable for its eoonDons 
size, for it is one of the laraest 
Sweet Peas orown. Its stao&rd 
is very well formed, and ita bold- 
ness and uprightness seem to 
socentoate its great sise. The 
colour is a beautiful deep pink 
slightly shaded with orange, and 
is not unlike that of Miss Will- 
mott. like the latter also, it 
f corches in the son, and exhibitors 
who wish to display it to per- 
fection find it necessary to shade 
it. As a rule, each stem bsan 
three flowf»rs, but several bearing 
four appeared last year. Bolton's 
Pink ts of strong growth, the 
stems in particuUr being verr 
stout ana long. No one will 
make a mistake in adding this to his oollectioo. 
It cannot be pretended that 

BoMOLO PiazzaKi has given absolute satisfao- 
tion, but this is largely due to the fact that so 
much was expectM of it. It certainly is an 
excellent variety, and although it somewhat 
resembles Emily Eokford in colour, it will be 
very useful in the blue section. Its eariy 
growth is weak, but when it is about a foot 
high it seems to beoome as vigorous as almost 
any variety. With the writer it began to bloom 
about the middle of June, and continued to five an 
abundant supply of blossoms until the middle of 
October, the plants by that time being 10 feet high. 
The flowers are generally produced three at a time 
on long stout stems, which last year frequently 
exceeded 15 inches in length. Romolo Piazzmi is 
reasonable in size and in shape excelleat, the 
KfAodard in particular being beautifully formed. 
When the blossoms first open their colour is oHxe 
mauve than blue, but after a few hours it 
develops into about the truest blue which hss 
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yet been prodaced in the Sweet Pea. There 
is, however, still maoh room for improvement 
in thifl direction. 

David R. Williamson is a very good variety 
-and has given great satisfaction. It generally 
bears at lease three blooms on very long, stoot 
stems. The size and shape are excellent, and its 
•dark blae colour is among the finest shown by 
Sweet Peas. On first opening, the standard is 
bluish pnrple, bat, like Romolo Piazz%ni, the 
oolour soon becomes more like a tme blae. The 
wings are a beautifal shade of blue. Although 
David R. Williamson is a very strong grower, it 
seems to be rather liable to be attacked hj 
•disease. When in its trae form, however, it is 
-equal to anv in its section. 

Black Michabl is certainly a new shade of 
snaroon, but except in large collections it will 
never be very widely grown, for it is very un- 
likely to supersede Black Knight or Othello. 
TThere is less purple in it than m either of the 
latter, but it is not bq dark and intense. The 
^prowth of Black Michael seems to be far leas 
-vigorous than that of most varieties. It 
must not be thought, how- 
ever, that dwarfness in habit 
is a step in the wrong direc- 
tion; but, in this case, dwarfness 
is accompanied by a shortness of 
«tam which is to be deprecated. 
The shape of the flowers is 
-excellent, and the size is 
iairly satisfactory, but the 
«tems seldom bear more than 
two flowers. This latter fact, 
however, is somewhat counter- 
balanced by the floriferousness 
•of the variety. Of all last year's 
novelties, none were advertised 
«o widely as 

Gladys Unwik, and none, 
I believe, were grown so widely. 
Undoubtedly it is excellent, 
And except for Countess Spencer, 
which in shape, size and form, 
it so doeely resembles, it might 
probably have been the best 
innk variety of last year. The 
latter, however, is more beauU- 
fnlly coloured than Gladys 
XJnwin, and for that reason 
must be accorded the first 
position in the pink section. 
Gladys Unwin is a lighter shade 
of pink than Countess Spencer, 
and it is rather liable to fade in 
oolour when cut. 

DoKA BaxADMoai seems to 
be a fairly good variety, but 
it doea not possess any great 
merit, and will never rise to 
suay very high rank. Its shape, 
ejze, and growth are satisfactory, 
but its colour, pale buff, is 
rather nondescript. 

Ladt Abbbdakk is another variety which will 
never become popular, and will probably soon be 
dropped, for although its oolour is ^ooa, being a 
t>eautiful shade of pink, its size is insignificant. 
It has no chance of success in competing against 
Countess Spencer. 

Flobktos Moltnsux, the new rose flaked 
variety, when in true form, is good, but its 
•oc^our seems very variable, and leaves much to 
be desired. It does not seem likely to supersede 
America, Aurora, and Jessie Cathbertson. 

Nbw Palb Blub Swbst Pbas— Mrs. George 
Higginson, Flora Norton, and Miss Philbrick->are 
oertainly advances in colour, but are compara- 
tively small, and will not, I imagine, be widely 
grown. At the same time, those who grow them 
will certainly find them beautiful. 

Mas H. Kbndal Babkbs is a moderately 
«iz)d apricot-coloured variety. It is oertainly 
very beautiful, but is hardly up to the highest 
standard of exhibition Sweet Peas. For decora- 
tion, however, it is excellent. 



In addition to those already mentioned, several 
other new varieties were distributed last year, 
but none of them seem to have been of sufBoient 
merit to deserv<) mention here. Those I have 
described will satisfy most of my readers. 

The novelties that are being distributed this 
year (1906) are mire numerous even than last 
year. As I have had opportunities of jadging the 
merits of many of the best of thrm, I will try 
to advise my readers which to choose. The 
four varieties that I shall mention first are 
undoubtedly improvements on any other vaiieties 
in commerce. 

Hbnrt Eckfobd is the variety of which I wi»h 
to write first, for it may safely be said to be the 
novelty of the season. It is very free, vigorous, and 
its colour is very beautiful. Perhaps it can best 
be described as a deep orange salmon. There is 
certainly no other Sweet Pea anything like it, 
and it can truly be said to be a great advance. 
Its size and shape are also excellent. This 
variety has been admired wherever it has been 
shown, and has received the award of merit of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and in 1904, 



, society. Its colour is rose magenta flushed with 
I crimson. 

Sybil Eckfobd is a new decorative variety 
showing a mixture of pick and cream. It is very 
beautifal, and seems to possess every merit except 
size. Unfortunately it is comparatively small. 

EvBLTN Btatt is B haudsomo flower some- 
what resembling Gorgeous, but of more brilliant 
colour. It is certainly one of the most showy of 
all Sweet Peas. Both this and the last-mentioned 
variety will be popular with those who do not 
consider size to be one of the chief points of a 
Sweet Pea. 

Phyllis Unwin is a rosy carmine form of 
Gladys Unwin, but seems to bear a very strong 
resemblance to John Ing^man. 

Hblbn Pibegb is bright blue, mottled on a 
white ground. The mottlings are very evenly 
distributed, but are not in the form of stripes. 

•Bbaoon is a carmine and cream bi-oolour of 
good shape and size. 

Mbs. Habdoabtlb Stku is a self pink 
selection from Countess Spencer, and will 
probably be heard of in the future. It is too 
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Mr. Eokford, its raiser, received for it the medal 
which the National Sweet Pea Society gives each 
jear for the best novelty. I think, however, 
that the best that can be said for it is that it, of 
all Sweet Peas, is most deserving to bear the 
honoured name that has been given to it. 

QuBBN Albxandba is a variety closely 
resembling Scarlet Gem, but Eckford ntaies that 
it does not scorch in the sun. Th«)ee of my 
readers who havA srown the latter variety in the 
South or centre of Eoglaod, and who consequently 
know how b ully it offends in this respect, will 
welcome this novelty. 

Hblbv Lewis and John Ingman are two 
exceed infl;ly beautifal varieties of the Countess 
Speooer form, and, a^ they are quite equal to the 
Utter in size, they are certain to be well received. 
Helen Lewis was awarded the Sweet Pea 
Society*ii medal last year. Tho oolour of the 
standsrd is a rich orange ealmon, and the wings 
rose-shftded orange. In 1904, John Ingman 
received the first-class certificate of the 



soon to speak authoritatively, but it seenu to be 
an excellent variety. 

The last of the varieties being distributed this 
year that I shall mention is 

CoDSALL RosB, a large rose-coloured variety, 
shading towards the centre to a much lishter 
colour. G. F. Dbatson. 



BORDERS OF PINKS. 

I ENCLOSE two photographs of borders of 
Pinks 80 ^ards long which you may think of 
sufficient interest for The Garden. The 
borders are quite a sight in June. The 
background is mostly of tree Lupins ; the 
Saxifragas round the central bed of Pinks 
are in bloom, but as the flowers are a bright 
yellow, the photograph gives no idea of their 
rich colouring. 
Kegworth^ Derby. L. M. Bedford. 
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PRUNING VINES IN UNHEATED 
VINERIES.— Thi« work ahoald now 
be done. Iff it ii left any longer the 
sap will be riling, and the Vines 
when ont will bleed, (bat is to say, 
there will be a eonriderable loss of 
sap throngh the ont portion. The portion of 
the Vine to be pruned is that whioh bore 
frait last year. Next year's fmit will be 
prodooed on shoots th»t hare still ta grow. 
The bunches of Grapes are prodnoed by the 
young green shoots, consequently the object 
of the grower is to have these shoots as strong as 
possible. To achieve this end the growths made 
last year, which are now hard and brown and 
matured, are cut back with the pruning-knife, 
leaving only the two lowest buds at the base of 
each shoot Daring the spring one or both of 
these buds will burst into growth. Unless there 
are exceptional circumstances it is best to leave 
only one of the shoots, rubbing off the other 
before it has made much progress. Before doing 
so, however, examine them to see whioh one 
bears a bunch off Grapes ; this can easily be seen 
when the shoot is quite young. If each shoot 
bears a bunch then select the one bearing the 
finer bunoM* one is almost certain to be &tter 
than the pther* If neither shoot has fruit then 
rub off the weaker one. In duir course the shoot 
will develop leaves, and the bunch wdP become 
mor^ ea#ity . recognisable. When two leaves have 
formed beyond the bunch the shoot should be 
stopped, thftt is to say, tne point of growth 
should be pinched out with the thumb and finger. 
The object of doing this is to make the Vine 
develop its fruit instead of more leaves A certain 
number of large healthy leaves are necessary to 
enable the Vine to develop its fruit, but when 
tiie Vine is grown under such artificial conditions 
ab obtain in a glass house, where spaee is neoes- 
s4rily restricted, some of the leaves must be 
sAcrmced. The practice of stopping the shoot two 
l^ves beyond the bunch is found to be the best 
both for the Vine and for the deyelopmeat of its 
fruit. This will cause a number of side-shoots, 
called sub-laterals to form ; these must be 
stopped when they have made one or two leaves, 
according to the space at disposal. At the nexb 
Winter pruning (in January, 1907) the shoots which 
will bear fruit this year will of course have 
become hard and brown, and they in their turn 
will be cut back to the two lowest buds. The 
better of the two shoots from these will bear 
fruit in the summer of 1907. It is thus a question 
of inducing the Vine to produce strong growths 
and fruit one year by cutting hard back the shootfe 
that bore fruit the previous year. It is important 
that the basal buds shall be as plump and well 
developed as possible; stopping the Vine two 
leaves beyond the bunch helps to ensure this. A 
partial cutting back of the shoots after the fruit 
IS ffathered is also recommended by some as 
tending still further to strengthen the basal buds. 

Making Hotbeds* — These are exceedingly 
useful, and, in the country, where the leaves can 
easily be obtained, they are economical. But to 
hold the leaves together in makinff up the beds a 
little fresh stable manure is desirable. Having the 
command of both manure and leaves, we usually 
use both in equal quantities, thoroughly mixed to- 
gether, and leave them to ferment a few days before 
making up the beds. The beds should be 1 foot 
larger on all sides than the frames. Thus a frame 
6 feet wide will require a bed 8 feet wide. The 
bed should be firmly built by treading the dif- 
ferent layers as they are placed one on the other ; 
otherwise it may settle unevenly. If built 
loosely, the fermentation will be rapid, and per- 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

haps the heat will be violent at first and cool as 
rapidly. A loosely-built bed enclosss a good 
dMl of air, which causes violent heat. The 
pressure given to the beds regulates the tempera- 
ture. Iq a bed made fairfy firm the heat is 
steady and lasting, but a loosely-made bed is too 
hot for anything for some time, and then rapidly 
cools. The beginner will thus see how important 
it is to build the bed with reasonable firmness. 
After the bed is finished, put oo the frame, and 
if this is a deep one, the inside of the bed 
may be raised to bring the plants near the glass. 
For ordinary purposes at this season the bed 
should be 4 feet high. For Oucnmbers and Melons 
make it a little higher. Leave a thermometer in 
the bed to test its temperature. 

Pruning the Apple ( Winter) — Characteristic 
Leaflese Growths, — H, fruitful spur ; q, blossom - 
bud from which fruit is producsd ; r, side buds 
forming future 
spurs for bear- 
ing ; I, short 
shoot termi- 
nated by a 
fruit - bud ; a, 
blossom - bud ; 
t, wood -buds 
likely to form 
spurs in fol- 
lowing sum- 
mer; u, point 
of pruning if 
desired to 
originate a 
growing shoot 
tor fnrni»hing 
the tree — this, 
of oourse, pre- 
vents bearing 
for tome time. 
J, an exten- 
sion growth 
terminated by 
a blossom- 
bud; V, fruit- 
bud, a peculiar 
mode of bear- 
ing in some 
varieties. K, 
an incipient 
spur ; w, 
terminal bud, 
probably de- 
veloping . in^ 
f o' 1 1 o w i h g * 
summer into a 
blossom - bud ; 
X, side buds 
usually form- 
ing spurs. L, 
Short, stubbv 
shoot with 
wood-buds ; y, 
buds usually 
developing 
spurs in fol- 
lowing sum- 
mer ; z, basal 
buds com- 
monly remain- 
ing dormant, 
called latent. 
M, side shoot 
from a branch 
not pinched in 
summer; a, 
pointof winter 
pruning, the 



object being to keep growths near branches and 
induce spur formation. N, branch with oharao^ 
teristic growths; h, basal bud; c, incipient 
spurs ; a, perfected spur with blossom-bod at- 
apcx ; e, short, stubby shoot usually forming 
spurs in following summer ; /, short shoot, inter-^ 
mediate between a spur and growth — ^terminated 
by a fruit-bud ; g, side shoots shortened to tw(> 
buds ; hf continuation of bmnch growth shortened 
to point desired for originating growths tofnmiab 
tree with branches for bearing or filling vacant- 
spaoes ; t, continuation shoot ; j', side sho3te — if 
not so desired growth left intact. O, a pinohed 
side shoot, winter pruned ; k, bud started, and 
not dssirable as a pruning bud ; I, buds plnmp» 
and likely to form spurs in following saaeon ; 
m, basal bud, not usually starting into growth 
the next spring, but remaining latent. P, oranoh 
in very desirable state (N A, not shortened) ; n, 
a shortened side shoot, having in previous year 
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(N g) formed span ; o, span ; p, oontinuatioD 
shoot; 1=006 vear, 2s two year, and 3s three 
▼ears' old wood. Q, three years' old wood (N aa 
fax MM g); q, basal bud ; r, spnrs haTiog formed 
blossom -bads ; 8, spar that fmited pre^ioiis 
summer and side buds developed into inoipient 
spars ; t, short shoot having formed two blossom- 
buds and three incipient spun ; u, shoot inter- 
mediate batween a spur and a shoot whioh has 
fruited and developed two spnrs with blossom- 
bud and three incipient spurs; v, points of 
shortening wlien desired to keep spurs near 
branch— wis is best done after the fruit is 
fathered; t^, shortened side shoots, having 
rormed spurs. R, extremity of branch with 
fruit-buds at points ; x, blossom-buds ; y, growth 
with wood-buds usually developinff into spurs 
the following season ; z, two yearr old wood ; 
this is a common mode of bearing with some 
varieties, and with most when the trees are 
Mly grown. 

Violas, — Many do not know what to do with 
their old plants of Violas or tnfted Pansies in 
the spring. Durinff the winter they have looked 
▼ery straggling and untidy, and seemed to hcve 
little good left in them. It is a pity to throw 
them away, however, unless yon have a good 
stock of young ones to put out is th^lr plaoiBs, 
and even then it would be a pity, because the 
plants will flower very well indeed the second 
year, better sometimes, iii fact, than they do the 
first. In the month of March cut back the long 
straggling growths right to the base from where 
the young growths are seen to be starting. The 
removal of all the old shoots will leave the 
ffround comparatively clear, and allow of its 
being forked and manured. Well-decayed manure 
shoiUid be used and should be forked in^ The 
display the old plants will make the next 
summer will surprise those who have been in 
the habit of throwing them away tftar tlis first 
season. 

A Shade-laving Plant is the Japaoees Aliemone, 
one of the loveliest flowers A the ejarden in 
August and September. Plants which have 
b30ome quite established produce floWttr stsms 
3 feet high, bearing a profusion of their lovely 
white flowers. There are varieties of pink and 
other shades of colour. The only ilrav to make 
this plant flower well is not to disturb it. 
Usoally the first year after planting it flowers 
▼eiT indifferently, or not at all. But the next 
•nd succeeding seasons it will produce an 
abnndance of flowers. The woody robt-stodk 
dislikes being transplanted and doe^ not readily 
re-establish itself. A charmins companion phuit 
to the Japanese Anemone is the scarlet LobeliA, 
which produces its spires of bright scarlet flowers 
at the same time. If planted amons the Anemones 
a delightful flower association wul result. The 
roots of this Lobelia should not be left in the 
ffround throughout the winter ; they sh6uld be 
lif ted in November and plaped in a box covered 
with soil, storing them in a frosi-pr6of ihed or 



Prunina BoaMing i?oses.— It will soon be 
time to uink about pruning the strong-growing 
rambling Roses that are covering poles, pergolas, 
arbours, &a Those which were planted early 
last year or late in 1904 will need practically no 
pruning at alL Daring the summer of 1906 they 
made uieir long, strong growths Uiat this year 
will bear flowers. There will be no shoots to thin 
oaty and all that the pmner must do is to cut back 
the ends of the shoots so far as they appear to be 
soft, green, and sappy. This may be anything 
from a few inches to a foot. The time to prune 
this dass of Roses is as soon as they have flmshed 
bloomings In youn^ plants — planted only two 
or three years, sav — ^it is not advisable to out out 
all the growths which have flowered unless there 
are plenty of other strong ones showina at the 
base, otherwise there would be very few left. 
Those that are left will flower the next summer 



upon the lateral or side shoots if these are 
spurred back in the spring. Bat that is the 
principle to work upon, namely, cutting out the 
growths which have flowered, so as to make room 
for and encourage younger ones which flower 
better. Bmnners often fail to recognise the 
fact that dimbing and rambling Roses flower 
best and chiefly upon the shoots that grew daring 
the preceding summer ; it therefore follows that, 
nnless some good growths were made during the 
preceding summer, there would be none to flower. 
And it stands to reason that the voung shoots 
will grow much more satisfaotorilv if the old ones 
which have flowered are removed. Even during 
the summer-time one must look forward to the 
next year.' When a strong ^frowth has flowered, 
and you notice another promising shoot starting 
from the base of the plant that will eventually 
take its place, cut out the old one. As previously 
stated, discriminatioh must be used. Some varie- 
tiss send up strong growths from the base more 
freely than others do. One is obliged to retain 
the (Hd growths and obtain blossoms from their 
side shoots with some varieties. The pruner must 
judge by the appearance of each individual as to 
how many of tiie old shoots he can afford to cut 
awav, or whether he ought to out out any 

Prvning Dwarf '^oses.-^We shall not now go 
into details as to the pruning of dwarf hush or 
standard Roses, because it is too early to tlunk 
of pruning them now. What we wish to point out 
is that while the climbing and rambling Roses 
bear their bloesoms on the nowths of last year, 
the dwarfs and standards wnich are hard pruned 
floww on the current yisar's shoots — ^that is to 
say, upon the shoots which have yet to grow. 
This, A course, makes all the difference in Uieir 
pruning. The dwarfs are cat back hard, so as 
to induce fresh shoots to grow and bear flowers as 
they develop ; with the climbers the shoots must 
grow abd mature the first year and flower the 
next. 

i4ii(tfr^tiiiim4 for Massing. — Where economy 
has to be studied and ^ there are bare borders 
Antirrhinums in separate colours are very luefuL 
We like the self colours best, and if the seeds 
have been carefully saved the whites, yellows, 
and crimsons come very true from seeds. If 
these are sown now uxuier glass they will be 
ready to go out early in May, and will be in 
flower as soon as other tender bedding plants. 
We generally sow outside in sandy soil in Sep- 
temW, and the plants raised usually pass throuffh 
the winter safely. They flower continuouuy 
through the summer and autumn till frost oomss. 
We usually cut off the seed-pods, as they check the 
flowering and give the mass a rather nnkempt 
appearance. 

2^iM.— Lily bulbs should be planted as soon 
as they ard received ; if left exposed to the air 
they become limp and lose a good deal of their 
vitality. They must not be lifted and kept in 
bags during the winter, like such bulbs as 
Qladiolus, which are hard, and are all the better 
for being stored during the winter months. 
Lily bulbs are best left in the soiL The surface 
of the ground where they are planted may be 
covered over with bracken, leaves, or strawy 
litter to keep off as much wet as possible. It is 
just as well to take up some of the more tender 
sorts and store them in pots of soil, bat the 
majority do best if left in the ground. 

Prvning Familiar Shrubs.— The Winter Sweet 
(Chimonanthus fragrans) is a favourite winter- 
flowering shrub, and there is no garden too small 
to have a plant of it, for it makes an ideal wall 
shrub. Its brown and yellow blossoms are now 
open, and their fragrance fills the air close by. 
This is one of the most charming of our winter 
flowers. Unless, however, its manner of bloom- 
ing is oonsidered at pruoing-time, the flowers 
be few. The Winter Sweet bears ite 



blossoms upon the growths made the previous 
summer. As soon as the flowers are over, the 
shoots that produce them must be cut hard back, 
so as to force the buds at the base to develop 
shoots that will produce flowers the following 
winter. The Winter Jasmine ( Jasminnm nudi- 
fiorum) also bears its flowers upon the preceding 
year's wood, and must also be out back after 
flowering*time, to induoe other shoots to form 
which, when developed and ripened, will burst 
into Uoom the following winter. 
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PROFITABLE GOOSEBERRIES. 
OR some years we rarely had a good 
crop of Gooseberries. The trees were 
voung and healthy; but grown as 
bushes, and with an insufficient 
I system of protection, the birds 

played sad havoa Gooseberry trees 
srown in oush form are difficult to protect 
from small birds. It is not so much loss of 
fruit as loss of buds, with the result that there 
is little fruit to lose, and the bushes after a 
few seasons grow ungainly. Some ten or twelve 
years ago we placed wire netting over the 
trees, the latter beinff trained to wires. Most 
of the trees hiave -hau-a-dpisen leaders from the 
base, and grown thus thay give little trouble. 
The trees are spurred in every season, and the 
leaders extended aocording to the room at com- 
mand, and it is surprising what enormous crops 
have been produced yearly and from a small space. 
The wire and poles were paid for after the third 
season, and I should add the trees are remarkably 
healthy. There is a space of 6 feet between the 
rows, and manure is given annually in the winter. 
I am aware all mav not have as suitable a spot to 
cover in tt described here ; such places as low 
north or east walls answer admirabljr» as- it is an 
easy matter to net the trees in the winter if birds 
are troublesome. Last season I saw a rough wooden 
fence covered with trees grown as cordons ; the 
owner told me it was the most profitable piece 
in the whole garden. G. W. S. 



DISAPPOINTING APRICOT, 
a nsefql. fruit the Apricot is I How 



THE 
What 

delicious in terts, in preserve, or for dessert, and 
with it all how disappointing 1 We get a young 
tree in the pink of condition from a nursery, 
plant it with due care against a sunny wall, and 

SI ve it everything which according to experts the 
prioot requires. All things go well for a time, 
the tree flourishes to our satisfaction, and we 
think that w^have discovered the secret of Apricot 
culture. Then all at once and without any 
apparent reason a big branch dies away this year, 
another the next, and so on. As a cure some 
advise one thing, some another ; but still Aprioot 
branches die away, and one person after another 
gives op attempting to grow the fruit at aU. 
The most tantalising pitft of it is that after 
giving up Apricots as a hopeless case one may 
often see a tree entirely covering a wall or front 
of a house with not a bare space in it. It has no 
particular treatment or attention, and jet it 
thrives and is fruitful We say that the situa- 
tion suits it, or there is something in the soil 
that it likes. 

There can be no doubt that the Apricot is a 
fruit of likes and dislikes, but there are not 
many places where it succeeds to perfection. 
On the brashy soils of the Ootswold Hills in 
Gloucestershire I have seen some fine Apricot 
trees on houses and buildings, and one of the 
finest examples of Apricot culture on walls to be 
seen in the oountrv may be found at Sherborne 
Park, the home of Lord Sherborne, situated in 
the Ootswold country. Here a high kitchen 
garden wall is covered from end to end with 
giant Apricot trees, many of which are real 
patriarchs. Heavy crops of magnificent fruits are 
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obtaTed, and there are few bare places oansed 
'by I be dying away of branohee. Now and then 
•ao old tree begins to eznde gum, bao the woand 
is pr^>nlpl]y covered with a mixtore of olay and 
•oow mannre, covered with moss, and kept moist, 
the reaulc of this being that the yonog, fresh 
bark commenoes to grow and the wound dis- 
•appi^ars. In Oxfordshire, again, and some parts 
-of Warwickshire, Apricou thrive well. It 
-aripaars that ihe matter must remain a queition 
f f rtoil and situation, or both, for no one h%8 yet 
been able to devise a remedy for the prevention 
of the collapse of branches and trees in places 
where they are prone to it. H. 

SELECTIONS OF APPLES. 
Thosb who attended the aatamn fmit show in 
Ootober and were present at the first day's con- 
ference heard a selection (a very limited one) of 
Apples recommended. Many there desired to 
knuw the beet sorts to plant for varions soils 
and situations. When 1 heard the list read 
I could not help thinking how disappointing 
some of theee sorts would m in some soils com- 
pared to others, and I am of the opinion that a 
fist of, say, a d zm varieties of Apples is not 
suitable to all soils. The same holds sood of 
Fears. The soil I now have to deal with is a 
cetentive loam, often being under water from 
the river. The situation is low. The soil 
in Hints was of a light sandy nature, resting 
on graveL On this W^lington, Newton Wonder, 
Oluria Mundi, Cellini, Lora Soffield, and several 
others throve well, and there was no canker. 
I remember that several speakers at the con- 
ference strongly recommended Newton Wonder, 
4nd I have seen excellent fruits of it in various 
other plaoee. A long list is unnecessary ; what 
is wanted is information upon sorts that will grow 
In various soils and situations. 

Forde Abbey Oardens, Chard. J. Cbook. 
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^ EGIDUOUS trees and shruba may now 
be planted in lii^t soils if the 



I weather permits, Sut if the soil is 
f wet and odd, and the situation 
bleak, the operation should be left 
until the ena of the month. Pnming 
•hould now be finished, so far as the above are 
oonc««rned. A«%leas, Qhent and Mollis, ahonld 
be planted now in peat-beds. Rhododendrons 
sure the easieet of all evergreens to transplant, 
«s by giving them a suitable soil and a little care 
they mav be moved at almost any time of the 
jear. The planting of most other evergreen 
«hrube is beist deferred till the latter etui of 
M«roh or the first week in ApriL The blank 
.»p4oes between the newlv-planted Aialeas and 
Rhododendrona are ideal for Lilium auratum abd 
the lancifoliuro varieties. Theee may be planted 
iieely now. They are far more effective when 
-planted in damps than when dotted as single 
bulbA. With the coloration of the foliage of 
Az tleas in MUtumn they blend ddightfnlly. 

The Laying or Tnur for lawns, or as edsinfls 
ior gravel walks, may be proceeded with. It is 
necessary to dear up all leaves and rubbish that 
ma\ have accumulated during the winter, and 
<x>o<inae to sweep and roll lawns and also gravel 
walkfl on all favourable occasions. 

bw&BT Pjcab for floweiing early should now 
be sown in pots. The wonderful improvement 
mail** in this flower within the last few years, 
au'l the ever-iDcreasing number of vsrieties of 
impiuvcd furm and colour, make it important to 
kfcp up to date by parchaeiog the novelties every 
3 car, discarding some of the old ones, aod 
rt-iaiuiiigoDl^ the best. 8 <veet Peas are deservedly 
popular — they are everybody'ii flower ; even the 



humble cottager grows them as they should be 
grown — in clumps of dec dcd colcurs. If planted 
in this way, it is easy to save seeils that will be 
very largely true to name. The very small 
percentage of rogues can be removed as soon as 
the first flowers appear. Ten see ds mty be sown 
in large 8-inch pots. Loam, leaf-mould, and a 
little sand form a suitable compost. If used in 
a fairly moist condition, it is advisable not to 
give any water till the seeds have germinated, or 
possibly some of them will rot. Place the 
pots in a temperature of about fiO'' till the seeds 
have germinated. 

8bbd0 Of VBBBnr A, sown now in pans placed in 
gentle heat, will make good plants for bedding 
out. It is important not to huny the seedlincs 
of this plant by excess of heat. Although seea- 
lings cannot be relied on to give such a good 
effect as the best named varietiee, such as Miss 
Wilmott, Scarlet King, and some of the best 
of recent introduction, stiU, when any diffi- 
culty is experienced in keeping a ooUeotioii of 
named sorts, this is an easy node of onltnra. 
Seeds are procurable from reliable ioiiiuea, with 
a good choice of distinct colours, coming very 
largely true from seeds. O. D. DATxaoir. 

Wesiwiek Oarden$, NonML 

ORCHIDB. 

Bowiifo SnD OF CTFB tf i >i mu L — Ftowaia of 
Gypiipediums which ware fertiliaad laat season 
have, with few exoeptioos, ripened their seed. 
On no account shonul the seed-vessel be taken 
from the plant until it ahowa signs of splitting ; 
if this takes place in the autumn or early part of 
the winter the seed ahonld be collected and kept 
in a warm, dry place until the time of sowing. 
The end of January or the beginning of February 
is undoubtedly the best time to sow, and then, if 
the seed is fertile, and the conditions are favour- 
able, the seedlings should be large enough to prick 
off by. the end of July or the beainnins of August 
A very satisfactory and probably the beat method 
of sowing is on the surface of newly-potted 
plants of other Qypripediums. The plants shopld 
be potted so that the surface is j^st, below the 
rim of the pot, for if at all mounded the seed is 
likdy to be washed off during the application of 
water. After sprinkling the seed very fiody 
over the surface of the plants it should be watered 
in with a fine rose and the pots placed in % li^t 
poeition where it is fairly warm and moist. The 
best time to prick the seedlings off is when the two 
first leaves are each about naif an inch long ; 
four of them should be placed round Uie side of 
a 2-inch pot in a compost of findy-ohopped 
moss and neat intermixed with silver sand. 
They ahonld then be given a light poeition where 
the temperature is never below 06^ during the 
winter. Gypripedinms do not now take so kng 
from the seedling to the fiowering stage as they 
used to da If all goes wdl with ihtm Umt should 
fiower in three years from the time of pricking oft 

Htbrid Ctpbipbdiumb. — The numerous 
hybrids, as they pass out of flower, should be 
attended to with regard to repotting and cleaning. 
I have previously drawn attention m this odumn 
to the advisability of repotting any Gypripedium 
insigne and its varieties that have been grown in 
the same compost for more than a year ; this dso 
applies to the hybrids. To obtain the best flowers 
one must in the first place get fine hedthy 
foliage, and this I find is impossible unices the 
plants have fresh materid yearly. The compoet 
should contain rather less loam than I advised 
for C. insigne, otherwise the details are exactly 
the same as regards repotting, but they should 
be given at least 5^ moreheat than is necessary for 
insigne. After they have been repotted examine 
them carefully, and sponge the leaves before re- 
placing them. Thrips often attNck Gypripedinms, 
but, as I have pointed out before, they are eastly 
•-xterminated by frequently fumigating with 
XL All. 

DxNDBOBiDMS. — The numerous hybrids and 
many of the distinct species are coming into 



flower. If they have been kept in a cool bonae 
during the resting period they should now be 
given rather more heat and moisture. None of 
them require much water at the roots yet ; only 
tuffioient should be given to kcfsp the bulbs in a 
plump condition. Dendrobium wardianum has 
begun to make new growth, and, consequently, 
should be given the maximum amount of li^ht, 
and be placed in a house where the temperaturs 
of 60° by night is maintained. The beantiful 
hybrid D. Juno should be kept rather drier at the 
root than many of the others. 

QwBiiAL Rbxabkb.— Now that tlie dmjm ars 
lengthening the sun becomes stronger, and it will 
eoon be necessary to shade many of the softer- 
growing plants, so U the blinds were taken down 
for the winter, they shodd now be fixed on the 
south ride ready for future use. For Cvpri- 

Kiiiums I find that canvas blinds are best, 
t for Oattleyas, Dendrobiums, Lmlias. and 
Onddiums I prefer lath blinds. W. H. PaoB. 
Cauurdwar, BowrUm-m^-th^Woler^ GUmouLer. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Obbbbal RufaBBB.— The present is n good 
tine to rake out odd oomsrs and plaoos not 
often disturbed, where slugs fi% likdy to be 
found. Qive the ground a goodictresdng of lime, 
for after the jeesnt heavy saine they will be near 
the surface. It is better to kill them now than 
to dig them in, to rise sgdn later in the enasnn 

RHUB4BB Airn Sb^fslb.— OoTer the crowne 
of Rhubarb and 8eakale--where forced oot of 
doors— with inverted tubs, with the 



removed and converted into lida. or with proper 
earthenware pota with lidsi plaoe aronnd and 
all over a good thicknees of materid an raoosa- 
mended for hot-heda. All ligiit meat be erdnded, 
and a moderate even temperature mnst be 
maintained hv tenewiog the heating Butterial ; 
partioularly u this nsosesary in the oaee of 
Seakale, the quality of which is much impairsd 
by an irregular temperature^ beoominff 
Rhubarb, owin^ no douht to the veicy mild 
IS already showing aiaia of growth. Protoot the 
crowns from frost wiUi long litter or bracken. 

AiFABAOna— Aqparagus beds that have not 
drsady been manured ahonld be so treated without 
dday, using wdl-deoayed maniire,so that the rains 
may wash the goodness down to the roota. I do 
not rsoommend dther digging or forking the 
beda, but a Uttle soil from the alleys mmy he 
sprsad over the manure. If the manure is nnt 
well decayed mice are apt to settle in it, when 
they will be sure to do oonddsrable daniage to 
the roots. 

Hbbbb.— Mint and Tarraoon ma^ be bsooght 
on by lifting the roots ana planting them in 
boxes. Ck>ver the roots with f^acA mjn and place 
in a warm pit, where crowth wiU soon oommenosL 
Basil, where requirsa, shodd be sown in pels, 
pladng them in a vinery that is started, or a 
heated pit. Make snocessionsl sowirgt every 
fortnight. 

PoTATOBB. —Seed Potatoes for early planting in 
the open that are not showing signs of sprouting 
should be placed on end in a box with a layer <3 
leaf -mould at the bottom. Put the box in a light 
dry place with very little extra warmth ; if 
»laoed in much warmth the young growths 



become weak. Keep Potatoes in pots as near the 
glass as posdUe, ana top-dress or earth up thoM 
rcqdring it, using good soiL It it better if the 
soil can be warmwl a little before udng. Wheie 
a house or pit cannot be devoted to Potatoes, 
avoid syringing the tops as much as posdUe. 

Ekdivb.— Endive may be blanched in severd 
wave; in the open, by tying the outer leaves 
tightly over the inner ones, or by placins an 
inverted flower-pot with the hole stopped up 
over the plants. A fine day when the plants 
are dry should be chosen for those operations. 
If pots are used it is a good plan to take them off 
for a short time every three or four days when 
fine, as by this means mouldiness and docav are 
often prevented. Where a odd pit is available. 
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lift ■ome off the plants and plaoe them in the pit, 
tie the leaves, and keep the pit dark. If wanted 
qoiokly, lift and place some in the Moahroom 
hoose, bot the plants are apt to damp off if much 
lieat is applied. 

SuDi.— Bring to the light any Cabbage, 
liSttnos, and Cknliflower seedlings in boxes, to 
l^cevent their becoming drawn ; ventilate freely on 
sdl favourable ooeasions. AU digging operations 
ahonld be pushed on as fast as possible when 
the weather will allow. Here nearly all ontdoor 
kitchen garden work has been practically ant • 
pended for some time, owing to the heavy 
rainfall, the ground being too wet for working 
upon. Up to the time of writing (January 20) 
we have registered 8 03. inches of rain since 
January 1, the rainfall for the first week being 
4 4 inches, 1 72 inches the second week, and 
1-90 inchf^s the third week. J. JaqusS. 

Bryanatqn Oardena^ Bland/ord. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 
Chxuuxs. — Although perhaps not occupying so 
much space on the walls in some gardens as 
other subjects, sweet Cherries well repay the 
shelter affurded by a wall with a weet a»ptot, 
and by careful selection of varietit-s the season of 
these can be coosiderably prolonged. It is adtvis- 
able to have rather more yeung wood left on 
these at the summer pruning than on other fruit 
trees^ unless the soil is specially adapted for 
Cherries. A number of dead branches may 
require to be replaced by the laying in of 
young wood, as sweet Cherriee do not produce 
shoots from the old wood so freely as other fauit 
trees, hence the need to preserve as manv yonng 
growths as will be required. Some of the finer 
sorts are subject to gumming, but try to avert 
this by keeping the roots near the surface and 
inducing a short, healthy growth and establishing 
firm natural spurs. The use of the knife then in 
winter is merely nominal. 

Mo&KLLo CunuuKg — As these bear princi- 
pally on the young wood made the previous 
aeason, the beat method of training them on 
walls is the fan shape, making provision for 
DAiling or tying in as much young wood as 
possible without undue crowding. Remove 
freely any branches their full length that can be 
spared, and encourage the free srowth of the 
young wood from the base of the tree. The 
Morello succeeds, well on a north aspect or as a 
standard, and where both methods are practised 
the fruit can be had in season for a long time. 

Thb Peach Wall.— The Peach is now so 
seldom seen on wiUls in Scotland and in many 
parts of England that many of the younger 
generation of gaideners look on them as scarcely 
to be classed as hardy fruits, yet at one time 
they were found in most gardens, and the 
fruit was probably as fine in appearance as, 
and certainly finer in flavour, than that now 
seen in many of our glass structures. And 
if a fraction off the labour annually bestowed 
on indoor Peaches was given to the culture 
of P«»ach trees on suitable walls, the results 
would be surprising. They should have a plaoe 
where they will have a scod chance to succeed, 
and special preparation of the soil is necessary to 
ensure success. If the soil is doee and damp it 
should be rendered porous by the addition of 
broken bricks and lime rubble— and as' gross 
ffrowth is far more difficult to deal with out of 
doors than under glass, none of the stimulants 
generally recommended for Peaches under glass 
should be added to outside borders — but in the 
case of a very poor and light soil a little well- 
decayed farmyard manure and bone-meal mav 
with advantage be applied. Soot and wood- 
aahes in small proportions do much to render 
wood growth firm and fruitful, assibted when the 
trees get into full bearing by liquid manure 
and mulchings. When systematic pinching and 
stopping are practised, the winter pruning will 
only consist ot the removal of any semi-exhausted 
wood that may have been overlooked when 



thinning out the wood after the fruit was 
gathered in the autumn. Nothing should be 
Uft on a tree which will die back, as 
wounds under such conditions csnnot hesl 
over. This winter pruninff may advisedly be 
left till tbe beginning of March; indeed, the 
operation muet be controlled by the climate 
of the district. The etrly blossoming of the 
Peach is one of the chief causes of failure out 
of (^oors It follows that if tbe fiowering period 
can be delayed there is a much better chance of 
success, and to this end we recommend tbe 
detachment of the trees from the wall during 
winter and fixing them to stakes or rods 3 feet 
or more from the wall ; this will retard tbe 
flowering period for a fortnight. The only 
objection to this most effective method is the 
excess of labour it involveii, but it has its com- 
pensations in the fscilities given for thoroughly 
cleansing the wall from all insect pests and tbe 
greater probability of securing a full crop of 
fruit. Thomas Wiuon. 

Qlamia C<utle OarderUf N.B, 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Queatlonsi and Komwrnpn^—ThA BdUor intends 
tonMkaTBMQABS>WSkelpJkUtoaUreadenithod6turea8tist- 
anee, no matter what the hfxmeh qf gardening may be, and 
leith that oifjeet wiU make a tpedal feature ef the "Anawen 
to Cerretpondente" eolwmn, AU eommunieatient thonid 
be dearly and eoneiedy taritteh on one tide qf the paper 
only, and addreeeed to the Bdhok cf The Gardsr. 
90, Tavietoek Street, Cooent Garden, W.C. Lettera on buti- 
neee thould be §ent to the PUBUSHXB. The name and 
addreet qf the eender are required in addition to any 
deeignation he may deeire to be uted in the paper. Whan 
more than one query it eent, each ehouUL be on a aeparalU 
pieee of paper. 

Legral Potnta.— IP« are prepared to anewer gueetiont 
qf law Vfhieh have anything to do wUk the mOiieot ot 
gardening and foreetry. The queetione fftouM be ae eloar 
ae poteible. Anewert will be found in a separate eolumn 
headed "Legal Potnts." 

THE GREENHOUSE. 

South African Bulb {S M, O, if.).— There 
is little, if any, doubt that the bulbous plant 
referred to by you is Brunsvigia gigantea, also 
known ss B. multiflora. It is a difficult plant 
to -flower, though it will throw up good leaves 
year after year. In its native country it flowers 
in February or thereabouts ; in this country the 
flowers are produced in autumn ; after this the 
leaves are pushed up, and the plant makes its 
growth, when it should have a light position and 
a temperature of 50^ to 60^. As soon as the 
plant shows signs of going to rest the supply of 
water must be lesseneid, and finally discontinued. 
At this time a sunny frame with a free circula- 
tion of air, but with lights to keep off the rain, is 
just the place for them. By the end of the 
summer or early autumn, if the plant intends to 
flower, the epike will make its appearance, and 
when this happens the eoil must Im watered. A 
compost consisting principally of sandy loam is 
the most suitable. • From the deep-descending 
nature of the stout roots these bulbs do better 
when planted out than in pots. 

EccHARis MiTR (F, H, /.).— Usually over- 
watering or over-potting is the cause of the dete- 
rioration of the Eacharis. A considerable differ- 
enceof opinion exists as to whether mite is the cause 
of ill health, or a parasite that attacks unhealthy 
plants. You certainly made a great mistake in 
repotting the plants about a month ago. Nothing 
short of a radical overhauling will reetore your 
Eacharis to health, and a good way to set about 
it is as follows : About the middle of February 
turn them out of their pots and shake the roots 
absolutely clear of the old soil, even going to the 



extent of washing them in a pail of tepid water. 
Then, with a sharp knife, cut away all roots that 
show signs of decay, and any outside scales that 
are in a very bad state may also be removed. 
The coippost should be prepared for potting, and 
taken into the stove house in order to get warmed 
through. A suitable compost is two parts good 
yellow loam to one part each of leaf-mould or 
peat, and one part of rough silver sand and 
broken charcoal mixed. Avoid over-potting ; in 
the case of badly-rooted bulbs pots 6 inches to 
6 inches in diameter will be large enough for three 
bulbs. After potting they should, if possible, be 
plunged in a gentle bottom-heat in the stove house, 
and shaded from the direct rays of the sun. But 
little water at the roots will be rrquirsd at first. 

Jessie 0, Walter— The Dftte Palm (Pbceolx dsotyllfsrs> 
is uot hardy, tberrfore yon mnst give the Medltngs tbe 
■belter of a warm greeohnnte darfog the winter. The best 
time to transplant them is in the spring when ihey begin 
to make fresh growth. 

J. C— It Is difflcnlt to assign any reason for tbe flowera 
in your bouse tMrbaving in tbe way they do, but tbe cause,, 
whateyer it is, must be a local one. The fact that the 
leaves are in good condition shows that there is nothing 
deleterious in the water, and af cer carefully weighing the 
matter oyer we think that the •ulpburoas fumes fn>m the 
stoko'hole must somehow or other find their way into the 
structure. The fumes sre so penetrating that a tiny 
crack is sufficient to do the mischief. Sometimes they will 
work up by tbe side of the hot-water pipes. The whole- 
appearance of the flowers suggests scorching by sulphur, 
and thlv, we think, is the most likely cause of the trouble.. 
A tborouRb inyestigatlon on tbe spot is the only way to 
posit iyely settle the matter. 

MOKOOHAiTUMS {A. H. A.).— Monoobntums are chiefly: 
natiyes of the elevated regions of South America, hence, 
the temperature of a stove is too high for them, and that 
will account fur your want of suicess in their culture. 
They are greenhouse plants. Cuttings of the youngs 
growing shoots strike easily if inserted in the sprins in 
well-drained pots In a sifted soil of peat and sand. This, 
must be pressed down moderately firm, and the cuttings 
inserted securely therein, then give a good watering, 
through a fine rose, and when tbe superabundant moisture 
has drained away from the folisge the pots of cuttings 
may be either covered with bell glasses or pisced in a 
close propagatins case where a temperature of 66* to 66?-' 
is maintained. Tbe glasses must be regularly wiped and a 
little air occasionally given. For future putting tbe soiL 
should consist chiefly of peat and sand, bat with the. 
addition of a little loam. Ic niitst not, however^ be sifted. 
In the winter tbe most suitable temperature is a minimum, 
of 46*, rising to 66% or even a little more during the day. 

W. R. S—Yfe fear that you will have considerable 
difficulty in obtaining a standard of Datursr Knighti, for- 
though it is sometimes met with in this form in old*. 
fashioned gardens, we do not know of any nurseryman who 
ftrows it In this way, thouRh yonng, yigorous plants 
18 inches in height or thereabouu are readily obtainable- 
from the usual sources. It is more generally known In. 
gardens and nurseries as Bmgmansia Knighti, and you. 
will find It In many cataicgues under that name. The 
treatment needed by this plant Is Just the same as for a 
Fuchsia, that is to say, it Should be grown freely during^ 
tbe summer, and in winter, when nearly all the leaves 
fall, give little water. A minimum winter temperature of - 
4(y* is necessary, and In summer it may be put out of doors. 
There will be no difficulty in growing a standard yourself - 
if yon obtain a plant next spring and give It a liberal) 
shift into a soil made up of two parU loam, one part leaf- 
mould, and one of well-decayed cow manure, with a little 
sand. Growth in this mixture will be rspld, and if the 
plant Is well furnished with roots by July it may have- 
anotber shift. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

DoBOTRT Perkins with Dxai> Wood {Lap^ 
ford). — It is a bad practice to carry out too 
literally the cuttiog out of all old wood found in 
the various types of climbing Roses. In your 
case the growths sent of Dorothy Perkins were 
soft and pithy, which accounts for their parti^ly 
dying back. This Rose, like many others, yields 
a lot of late shoots which are practically useless, 
for flowering the next season, so it behoves us to 
be careful what we cut away. Shoots two and 
three years old should not be removed from this. 
Ross in a wholesale fashion, but one or two may. 
be eaerificed if too crowded. Tbeee two and* 
three year old rods produce a number of laterals 
of varying length, and in some cases quite a 
cluster of them together. We find it best to. 
prune hard such Utsrals, leaving them from 
three-quarters of an inch to about 1-^ inches in 
length. If we understand rightly that you have- 
cut away all old shoots, you can only make the 
best of those retained, cutting back in March alU 
the dead pieces to a healthy bud. 
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Gloibk dk Dijon on Wall {AnuUeur),'- 
Tm, this ezoellent old Rom may be snooeaafully 
grown apon a flonth-eaat wall ; iodeed, yon oonld 
hardly lelect a more suitable variety. The soil 
shoald be ioolined to olay, that which is known 
at a clayey loam being the best. Wo should 
advise yon to exoarate the present soil or gravel 
to a depth of 3 feet and a width of about 3 feet 
Fill this with some good soil and manure, the 
latter in moderation, say, one part out of four. 
Tou should plant at once. Ask for a plant on 
Briar, either a short standard or a bush, and when 
planting cut back the shoots to within 1 foot or 
so of the bud or graft. A beautiful pink Rose 
also suitable for the same position is England's 
Glo^. It partakes largely of the sood fuid bad 
qualities oiGloirede Dijon, but, liiLe tbto latter, 
Its good qualitiss predominate. U«1^ : 

: Nith PkMf .— Too will And Mmfr Alfred Gftrrlire. onsmy 
white, or BAve d'Or, ontDge, ezoellent Boiet for ttali wall. 
If yoa prefer a pink Roee, Dorothy Ferkfni or Climbing 
Cnroline Teetoat are both food. 

JT. F. Z.— Mme. Georgee Bmsnt, one of the hybrid 
Japanese Brian, reanlted from oroailDg Boea rogoaa with 
flombrenil, and partakes of the oharaoteriftioi of both— 
almoat pure white and lemi-doable. &. rogoaa alba la a 
perfect ilngle white ; Bombrenll li very thin and of lemon- 
white shades. The result li a Tigonraa grower with a long 
bad and of tmly perpetual-blooming natore. 

ORCmDS. 

Obohids fob Stovb.— /. O. O. asks for the 
names of two dosen Orchids which may be grown 
in a stove with other plants. The temperature 
of the house is from 57^ to 60^. This, we suppose, 
is the heat at night through the winter months. 
The followioff should answer the nurpose and 
do satisfactorily : Adneta Humboldti, Anguloa 
Gloweei and A. Ruckeri, Brassia lawrenoeana, B. 
maculata, Calanthe Masuca, C. veratrifolia. Gat- 
ley a TriansB,C. Mendeli, C. Mossias, C. gaskelliana, 
Goelogyne oristata, Cymbidium giganteum, G. 
lowianum, C^pripedium insigne, G. cardinals, G. 
Sedeni, G. vilfosum, Lycaste Skinneri, Oooidium 
incurvum, 0. saroodes, 0. splendidum, Zygope- 
talum crinitum, and Z. Maokayi. 

W, JL Bobbt.—U your iplkea are ahowing ilgnf of deoay— 
we preanme it la not merely the ontalde ableld that la 
going brown, but the aotnal flower-boda — the remedy 
u simple. OlTe them a position where they can get fall 
advantage of all light and lanahine. Admit air on all 
favoarable oooaaiona, and beqaite rare yoa do not give the 
plants more water than ia needed to prevent andue 
■hrlvelUng, and do not let the temperature ever fall below 
60«. We ahoald aay the qneatioa of light ia the moat 
important factor towards saving yoor iplkea. 

& (7. A— It all depend* apon the sise of pot in whieh 
your plant of Cyprlpedlam inaigne ia growing ai to 
whether It ought to be repotted or not. Ifit li already in 
a large pot we ihoald not repot it, bat take care to give 
rappUea of dilated liquid manure daring the growing 
■eaaon. Unless the roots have weU filled the pot repotting 
la not necesaary. If, however, the plant la in a amall pot 
and well rooted, by all means repot it. The time to do 
thii ia after flowering, when new growth beginai Probably 
your plant la starved, as it does not flower freely, and 
doabtleaa needs a large pot The best soil Isloam and peat, 
two-thirds loam and one-thiid peat, and sphsgnam moss. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Statiob latifolia {Hampshire Jfo^ron).— We 
certainly cannot understand why your plants of 
Statioe latifolia did not flower last summer, for 
the^ are as a rule ve^ free blooming. As they 
are in such good condition, there is little doubt 
that next summer there will not be any cause for 
complaint. Agapuithusee, generally speakins, 
flower freely. During the summer they should 
be in a spot fully exposed to the sun, and from 
the time the pUnta start into growth in tiie 
spring an occasional dose of liquid manure is very 
helpful. In the case of plants wintered in a 
shed there is sometimes a difficulty in dealing 
with them from the time the young leaves com- 
mence to push up till they can he removed to 
the open. If kept too long in the shed the leaves 
are apt to draw up weak. Hydrangeas should 
have any old and exhausted wood cut out directly 
the flowers are over, in order to allow of the 
development of young and vigorous shoots. Gare 
must, however, be taken that this is not over- 
done. Full exposure to the sun during the end 
of the summer and in autumn is very necessary. 



ViOLiTS (Mrs. FTo/Jber).— The border likely to 
be required for the prej^aration of plants for 
another season may receive attention so soon as 
the weather will permit, breaking it down with 
the fork, and, if the natural soil is rather on the 
stiff or light side, adding a bit of heavier stuff or 
some leaf-soil as circumstances demand. It should 
be so workable at planting-time as to allow of a 
light treading;, whi^ has the tffect of settling the 
soil and admittiDg a more rapid formation of root. 
We used to dibole the runners straight from 
the plants on such a border, but flnding they 
were a long time making headway if the weather 
came hot and dry, we have resorted to the plan of 
putting them for a time rather thickly in a frame, 
shading a little until root action commenced. 
The very beet plan if time will allow is to tie a 
piece of damp mobs round each runner, placing 
them for a time in the frame ; they can then be 
lifted out with all the tiny roots intact, and will 
surt away at once. A south-west border is the 
best site. 

Grabbis SuiTABLB FOB Lawss (T. A» A).— For 
tennis lawns the following ia the best mixture we 
know of : Gynosums cristatus, 6ib. ; Festuoa 
duriuscula, 31b. ; F. ovina teouifolia, 2lb. ; 
Lolium perenne, aoib. ; Poa nemoralis, 21b. ; 
P. n. sempervirens, 21b. ; P. trivalis, 21b. ; 
Trifolium repens, 61b. ; T. minus, 21b. ; and 
Trisetum flavesoens, lib. Altooetber making 
451b., and this is sufficient in orainary eases to 
sow an acre of land. For cricket and football 
fields for Trisetum flavesoens substitute 2lb. of 
Cynosurus cristatus and lib. of Festuca durius- 
cula. For land in the shade of trees substitute 
2ib. of Poa nemoralis and the same of P. semper- 
virens for Trisetum flavesoens and Festuoa 
tenuifolia. If you wish to have the densest 
herbage in the shortest possible time, we would 
advise you to double the quantity of seed, and to 
cultivate the land liberally before sowing. There 
is no grass that we know of that will snoosed well 
for any length of time in the dense shade of large 
trees. The mixture given is the best. The best 
means of providing a permanent and pleasant 
green surface in such positions is to plant Ivy. 

C. ^.— Both the Pelargonhim and Violet learee encloaed 
are raffering from leaf-epot, atronbleeome fnngold dleeaae. 
while in addition the Felargoniam leema to be coverea 
with depoait from aphidea or green flj. To cheek the 
fangaa the leavet shoald be oocaaionally iprajed with a 
eolation of llTer of lalphor (potaidam ealphide), loa. 
being diaeolved in a qaart of hot water, and then the 
amoont made up to two and a-half gallons with cold 
water. The baaio flag la not the caaae of the trooble. 

a r.— If the Violet nlanta are In good health, and had 
borne welMeTeloped flowers preTiout to the application 
of lime-water, we are of opinion that the malformation la 
the result of the lime-water being nsed too atrong, and 
applied too frequently. One good watering is quite •offl- 
ctent to bring the worms to the top, where they can be 
ploked np and destroyed. On the other hand, the preeenoe 
of a great number of worma in the aotl for aome time 
previoualy would injurioaaly affect the health of the 
planta, and possibly haTe aomething to do with the 
malformation. 

Scuth WetlenL—Wt know of no book likely to be of 
practical assistance to yon in such matters, and yoa would 
be far better off in the handa of a good gardener, who, 
having viewed the spot, ooold give yoa deflnite advice. 
The only doubtful plant In yoor list, so far as Immediate 
saooees la concerned, ia the TamarIx, which is beat when 
planted in a comparatively small state inland. The 
gronnd would do well for wild gardening generally. Hany 
firms could sapply the reqaialte planta, and the earlier the 
planting ia done the better. The proper grouping of the 
plants in a nataral way la of great importance. The 
balbons planta could not be dealt with now, but in 
the early aotumn. 

WiHTXB Bairgbxbn Plaht (B. T, F.).—ThB most 
suitable plant for the purpoee would be one of the moesy 
Sazifragas, saoh as 8. moacoldes atropurparea, 8. 
hypnoldee, 8. h. elegantissima, 8. SUmbergI, 8. 8tan8- 
fleldl, and others. Any of theae woald do qolte well ; 
they are hard/, cheap, and transplant readily at almost 
any season of the /ear. The plants named prodace a 
dense carpet-like taft of evergreen foliage, and the single 
rosettee may be thickly pricked out over any given surface 
when the balbs are planted. Any of the nardy plant 
nnrserles sapply the plants, and a good-sized tuft would 
make many small solitary ezamplea. 8ome of the 
8edams woald be saltable, such as S. hispanicam, 8. h. 

{(laacum, 8. albidnm, Ac It Is, perhapa, a little donbtfal 
f any of the above would quite carpet the surface by the 
time the bulbs would flower, and If this is what you 
deaire we should prefer a close-growing Moes. Any ever- 
green alpine would of ncceesity have to be palled Into quite 
small bits before planting, hence the difllculty. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Afpls Bidvobmhibb FonNDLUio {J. C. C7.)-— 
This is well adapted for garden onltnreu The 
tree is of rather dwarf growth, the crop 
regular and certain, and the fruit large and 
handsome. As a cooking Apple it is flrst-eluss, 
and in some seasons quite fit for dessert, keeping 
plump and sound until Msroh. Bedfocdsbiie 
Fouodliog is worthy of extended oultivsktaoo, for 
good sound English Apples are ne^ur too plentifal 
after Christmas, ana glutted marketa in the 
earlier part of the season appear likely to laavs 
us with a great tosreity in the spring. 

Vabiioatbd Pink-applb (J, J.) — ^Thia onia- 
mental-foliaged variety (is., the heat fom with 
pendulous growth, not the other with a etiif etuot 
habit) frequently matures Its fruit in the autumn 
and early winter season. Bvery oare ahcmld be 
taken of the crowns, for these make by far the 
better plants. We have known these orowna to be 
duplex ; in one instance as many aa eighteen nios 
youny growths were taken from one Dmit alonei 
We tnink, however, that this i^ a rare oeoairaooa. 
Suckers, too, will be useful to keep up tlie atoek. 
We remember some years ago seeing a bea ut iful 
lot of dwarf, well-oolonred httle plants tliat were 
being grown suspended from the roof in a stove. 
This struck us as oeing the best way to treat this 
Pine-apple whilst of medium sixe. Over-potting 
must be guarded against, only a little aotl being 
allowsd until roots are active, then a bare ahift 
may be given. These will then as aooo as 
establish^ make excellent table ^ants.«»EA ' 

NoN-FBUiniie Fio Trbu (ilfiMiteiir).~Tour 
note fails to inform ua how your Fig treea ars 
growing— whether they are in the open or against 
a wall or houaa, and u the latter, whether close 
to a south or snnnv wall or some othsr as|ieeL 
There is no hope off inducing a Fig tree to ripen 
its shoots so thoroughly as to prodooe froit 
except where, outdoors, it ia growing oloae to a 
warm, sunny wall, and has its shoots kept thin and 
well nailed to the wall, so that the wood obtains 
the full benefit of the sun's warmth. In a ahaded 
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or cold sitoatioo Fig trees make ample g;rowih 
and fine leafage, but tiie wood never ri_ 
to become fruitful Generally the rbota 
not have too much room. It u often a good plan 
to dig out a trench 2 feet deep, 3 feet mm 
the tree-stenss, to prune the roota, and to refill 
the trench, mixing with the soil, and adding to 
the surface of the narrow border, wood aahea, old 
lime refuse, and basic slag, a pint to a barrow-load 
of soiL 

GooaxBSEBUS AS A Fbncb (C. HaUowes).— 
We have in former notes advocated the planting 
of Gooseberries on bare walls with a northem 
aspect for the supply of late fruit. Gooaeberries 
aie also valuable ae a dividing s c r e en or fence 
between the flower and kitohMi gardena, or in 
other suitable positions. We have seen these 
trees used for the above purpoee, and a profitable 
fence it was, giving far less trouble than any 
kind of evergreen fence. There are many varieties 
of Gooeebenies that would do well trained 9m 
above. Some of the pendulous j^wera have 
done far better than when grown m bush form. 
What are required are strons posts from 9 feet to 
12 feet apart. We have uaca Larch in the looA^ 
boring a few holes through the centre or faaiwnng 
galvanised wire with strong hooks or staples, 
placing the wires close enough to seoure all the 
shoots. Plant the trees from 4 feet to 8 feet 
apart, according to variety and habit of ^wth, 
training them either fan-shaped or honsontsL 
Fences might more often be planted with trees of 
some economic value. 

Q. If.. DuMifi.— We are afraid you can do nothii^ to 
retard tne bloeaomlng of yoor Pear treea. We havs heard 
of other Inatancea atanilar to youra ; In fact, all growth b 
exceptionally far adTanced thia year. Ifiany of oer ovn 
Boeee have ahoota 1 inch or 2 Inchea loog. If we have cold 
weather aoon your bods will be kept back, but If the mild 
weather contlnnei we do not see what you can do to 
retard them. Yon might protect the oordona by nwiane cf 
canraa or tiffany, or even a double fhlrkneai of ftdi-nettlng 
If the buds sttu continue to progreee. We ahonid not 
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4MlvIae yoa to lift the trees aolaet jovl are prepared to 
«Aorlfloe the jreM** crop ; there would be no adventege 
gained for another eeaeon. We are afraid the only thing 
7oa can do it '* to hope for the beet" 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

O, H. N.—Th9 clipping in Joly ought not to have killed 
your box edging, and the fact tnat it did no must, we 
think, be owing to the plants being in poor healtlL On 
this point tee answer to W. Redge in THl QAEdbn for 
•January 20, psge 46. If there it any doubt ai to its 
oondltion the clipping may be done at the end of Uay, 
thiu giving a lon«er season of growth. 

Plahts iob Wardiah Gasb (Amateur). —We cannot do 
beM«r than refer you to our article in Thb Oabdkn of 
the 18th nit on Wardian cases as regards planting and 
nuiaagement. as full particulars are there given. The 
Vilmy Ferns (Todea superba), Ac, named therein can be 
obtained either from Messrs. H. Stanfleld, Fern Nursery, 
^mle, near Manchester, or Messrs. Birkenhead, also of 
Sale. The Todea would require to be a small one to start 
srlth, and, if the case be very small, would be better 
-onoiited and Trichomanes radicans and Hymenophyllums 
only ussd. 

P. H. J.— I. Good silvery-leaved Ivies are Cavendishi, or 
marginata minor as it is often called ; marginata ele- 
gstnUssima; marmorata minor; and Silver Queen. 2. 
.Atropurpurea, purplish leaves ; angularis ; Emerald Oreep ; 
and palmata. 8. Mahonias will grow with a certain amount 
of lime rubbish in the soil; indeed, they are not very par- 
ticular in this respect, but do best in a fairly good loam. 
^oor soil is bv no means necessary to encourage leaf colour 
In autumn, but full sunshine plays a considerable part 
therein. 4. Wistaria sinensis will succeed under the 
•conditions named by you. 6. We should prefer the 
Rosemary for the position named, but this is really a 
fwwtffW of individual choice. 

PLAHTma A WiHDOW-Box {AmoUwr^—k window-box 
should be made of three-quarter-inch boards, with rather 
stouter ends, be fully 10 Inches wide over all, and from 
"7 Inches to 8 inches deep inside. Numerous holes should 
be bored or burned in the bottom to admit of the escape 
of water. The box should be of the same length as the 
window-sill, but project over it 1 Inch or 2 inches. To 
-keep it level, two or three wooden wedges should be 
placed under it in front Some rubble as drainsge 
should be placed in the bottom, then coarse soil, ffllinff 
vp with good soil. For the spring, Wallflowers, if planted 
at once, would give the pleasantest perfume. In the 
summer have ready to plant into it, after refilling with 
"fresh soil, some plants of Musk along the front, also a 
^ew plants of Mignonette and Night-scented Stock, which 
■should be raised in small pots previously ; at the back, 
two or three scented Oeranlums, with a couple of Ivy- 
leaved varieties ; and at each end a Oanary Creeper, or 
<iiie of these, and at the other end a scarlet Tropfeofum, to 
-train round the window-frame. 

Naxv of Plakt.— (?. 5.— wendrobium aureum (syn. D. 
toeterocarp*!"*). 

NAJn OF ¥v.JJTt.—Luut.-CoUiml fforreU, Cambridgt.— 
</osephine de Malines Pear. 



NOTES ON HARDY 
PLANTS, 

SOME EUPHORBIAS. 

jk MONO the Urgs number of Eaphorbiu 
/\ there are soMe of strikiDg beaaty. 
/ % Take, for inttanoe, the South 
yL-Jm Enropeui E. Myrsioitee, a plant that 
£ \^ 18 too mach neglected in gardens. 
In a innny spot there are few plants 
that prodnees a more striking e£Feot ; it has yellow 
flowers and fleshy light green leaves olosely 
arranged on prostrate stems. It may be raised 
from seed ; in a severe winter it needs some 
protection. The small E. oapitalata is hardier. 
In a sonny place among rocks it makes a thick, 
-dark green torf, which in early summer bears 
small reddish-yellow flewers. This plant likes a 
•chalky soil, and is best increased by division. 
Among the shmbby sorts, E. polyohroma, a 
fiative of Hungary, is the most valuaDle. As in 
«11 others, the flowers proper are insignificant, 
rendering the upper involucral leaves all the 
<nore striking. These are at their best 
in early spring, from April to the beginning 
of May, and are of such a bright yellow that the 
blooms of the Doronicum, which appear about 
eight days later, seem poor in colour in 
•oomparison. It is perfectly hardy, and grows 
from 12 inches to 16 inches high. 

Of annual Euphorbias, E. marginata (variegata) 
is the most striking. Each of the upper leaves 
is finely variegated. This plant may be sown 
where it is to flower, or the seedlings may be 



raised on a hot-bed. It flowers from early August 
until cut down by frost, and reaches a height of 
18 inches to 20 inches. Among other summer 
flowers this Euphorbia loses its efifoct ; it needs 
to be in a bed alone. It was introduced in 1867 
by Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt, from North 
America. — Die OarUnwelL 



ADONIS DAVURICA. 

No flowers give the grower of hardy plants more 
deliffhtthan those which brave the storms and 
hara weather of the earliest months. It is 
desirable, therefore, that he should secure as 
many early flowers as possible, and it is one of 
the pleasures of gardening in these davs to feel 
that annually some good new hardy, early 
blooming plant makes its appearance, or becomes 
so plentiful as to be within the reach of most 
folks who possess a sarden. There is much 
pleasure to be derived from a plant or two of 
Adonis davurica, classed, by the way, by the 
authorities as Adonis vemalis var. davurica, 
which has the merit of being much earlier than 
the typical spring Adonis, and which sometimes 
comes into bloom with Uie Snowdrops in February. 
It is even earlier than A. amurensis, another 
beautiful plant worth securing by the admirers of 
early flowers. A. davurica is much like the 
typical A. vemalis, but its early flowering will 
probably make it even more popular when suffi- 
ciently well known. One would like to add the 
caution, for the benefit of those whose gardens 
are infested by snaiU, that these and slugs are 
fond of these Adonises. S. Abnott. 



ORCHIDS. 



ADONIS AMURENSIS. 

During the mild weather at the beginning of the 
vear this early-flowering plant was blooming 
freely in a sheltered part of the rock garden, 
while plants in the exposed beds are not much 
behind in opening their flowers. One of the 
easiest of all the Adonises to grow, it has rapidly 
grown in favour since its introduction a little 
over ten years ago. It delights in a sunny 
position planted in well-drained and light, rich 
soil, but it requires plenty of moisture in the 
growing season. Under such conditions the deep 
yellow flowers develop as much as 3 inches in 
diameter, on stems which eventually reach to a 
height of 18 inches to 2 feet. After the flowers 
are over the leaves attain a considerable size, and 
possess a charming elep;ance of their own similar 
to some of the species of Davallia. All the 
perennial species of Adonis are very much alike 
in habit and appearance, and the dividing line 
between the various members is very slight in 
some instances. Altogether they form a chain 
connecting Western Europe with Eastern Asia 
and Japan. At the Western end of the chain is 
the Pyrenean A. pyrenaioa, with large finelv-cut 
leaves and bright yellow flowers with broad obtuse 
petals. Next to this comes A. vemi^, which is 
found in various parts of Central Eturope, as well 
as in parts of Qreat Britain. This is the most 
oommon species, as well as one of the best, with a 
dwarf habit, finely-cut leaves, and large, freely- 
produced flowers. After this we get the Russian 
A. volgensis, with smaller flowers and less finely- 
cut leaves. In Western Asia is found the 
Siberian form of A. vemalis, while at the Eastern 
end of the range A. amurensis is found in North- 
Eastem Asia and Japan. The latter plant is 
also known and sold as A. davurica, and is of 
very variable habit, many varieties beinff figured 
in Japanese works. Among these are flowers of 
all sizes, both single and double, as well as white, 
^re^, and rose-coloured forms. The double form 
IS in cultivation, and is a plant well worth 
growing, but the purple and rose • coloured 
varieties have still to be introduced into this 
country. Easily raised from seed sown as soon as 
it is ripe, or increased by means of division in 
late summer, the various members of this genus 
may be classed among the finest of otir hardy 
spring-flowering plants. W. Ibvino. 



CYPRIPEDIUM ARTHURIANUM. 

THIS besutiful and well-known hybrid 
was obtained by crossing G. insigne 
with G. fairieanum, and although there 
are many hybrids obtained from fairie- 
anum, some of them in the first rank of 
Cypripedium hybrids, none, perhaps, 
can claim the one great point that this possesses, 
namely, that of being a very free grower, even 
when treated in precisely the same way as 
O. insigne. It blooms very freely during 
November and December, and the flowers last a 
long time either on the plants or when cut for 
room decoration. All growers of Cypripediums 
should include this hybrid in their collection. 
Even amateurs will find it as easy to manage as 
the common G. insigne. 

Without doubt in the near future we shall have 
many more varieties of this hybrid now that 
C. fairieanum is once more founa in most ooUec- 
tions. With such insignes as Sander», sanderi- 
anum, Harefield Hall, and The Queen varieties of 
arthurianum will be as numerous and beautiful 
as the well-known and largely-grown forms of 
C. X leeanum. 
OaUon Park Gardens. W. P. Bound. 



OBITUARY. 



ERNEST FIERENS. 

Wb regret to hear of the death of M. Ernest 
Fierens, for many years secretary of the Royal 




THB LATB BBNB8T FIBBBN8. 

Agricultural and Botanical Societv of Ghent. 
All those who have visited the famous quin- 
quennial shows of the Ghent Society will 
remember M. Fierens, who was for years a promi- 
nent figure at those remarkable horticultural 
gatherings. His familiar face will be missed at 
the next great show in 1908, the arrangements for 
which M. Fierens was discussing at the recent 
Paris Ghrysanthemum Show. With the death of 
M. Fierens there has passed away one of the 
Continental horticulturists best known to English 
garde; 
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SIR JAMES MILLER, BART. 
Gbkbkal regret ii felt by hortionlturists in 
BcotUnd ftt the death of Sir James Miller, Birt, 
of ManderetOD, Dane, which took pltoe on 
JaDoary 22. Sir Janet, who waa only fortj -one 
y^f« of ase, took mnch interest in all country 
amirs, and since his tnoceesion to the estates 
in 1887 he had done much to inprove them. 
As an enthneiastio lover of flowers, he devoted 
mnoh time and spent much money onthegaidenB 
and gronnds at Mandenton. TheOrohid collec tioo 
there is one of the best in the North. The grounds 
were also remodelled around the new manbion, 
which was occupied last summer for the 6r8t 
time. Sir James had been a vice-president of the 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Sooie^ His 
love for gardening was shown in other ways than 
by the culture of plants at Manderstoo, Tor'f>ome 
years ago he laid out a park for the town of Duns. 

HENRY HERBERT. 
^Vr regret to hear of ihe deaib of Mr. Henry 
n rberr, Superintendent of the Liverpool Parkn 
an 1 Gardens for the last ten years, and since 1877 
Saperiatendent of Sefton Park. Mr. Herbert was 
a native of Cirencester, and previous to his 
appointment under the Corporation of Liverpool 
was manager of King's Acre Nurseries, Hereford. 
He was sixty-three years of age, and died after a 
prolonffed illness at his residence in Sefton Park 
on the 2l8t ult. The heads of the various parks, 
&o. , and many of the leading horticulturists in 
the neighbourhood were present at the funeral on 
the 26&h ult. The deceased leaves a widow, two 
daughters, and two sons. 

THE LATE Mr. 0. T. HEMSLEY. 

Thi funeral of Mr. 0. T. Hemsley, Superinten- 
dent of the Government Gardens, Lahore, who 
died at the Mayo Hospital in the early morning 
of a recent Saturday, took place the same after- 
noon. It was a military one, Mr. Hemsley having 
belonged to the Punjab Lght Horse, of which he 
was quartermaster-sergeant. The corps paid a 
worthy tribute to a devoted volunteer. The 
commanding officer, Lieut. -Colonel Grey, the 
Adjutant, C*ptain Cheyne, Major Pease, and 
Lieutenant Percy Brown attended, and Major 
Robertson, private secretary to His Honour the 
Lieut. -Governor, and Captain Wright, of the let 
Punjab Volunteer Rifles, were also present. The 
charter of the deceased was led behind the 
remains, and the police band supplied the solemn 
music for the procession to the grave. The Rev. 
EL G. Foster conducted the service, and the firing 
party consisted of Light Horsemen. Sir Charles 
and Lady Rivsz sent a wreath and cross, and 
similar floral c fferings were brought by Colonel 
Grey, Major Robertson, Captain Cheyne, and 
many others, including Mr. A Pinto, the acting 
superintendent, and the native staff of the 
gardens. The company included numerous 
acquaintances, who regretted the loss of their 
good-hearted young friend of bright, sunny dis- 
position. Mr. Hemsley, who was only twenty- 
eight, leaves a widow' and infant daughter. He 
was a son of the skilled Eo^rlish botanist who is 
keeper of the herbarium at Kew.— ^TAe Civil and 
Military OazetU^ LaJiore. 

[So many letters have reached Mr. and Mrs. 
Hemsley that they are unable to reply to them 
all. They wish to offer through The Garden 
their grateful thanks to all who have written 
expressing their sympathy.— Ed ] 

Cyppipedium sylhetense ffifiran- 

teum.— We see that •« Argutus,'' in his admir- 
able report of the Cypripedium at Chard war in 
a recent issue of The Gabdbn, mentions that 
Mr. Moore holds all the stock of sylhetense 
giganteum. May we ask you to correct this 
unintentional mistake. The plant which gained 
honours for Mr. Moore at Loncfon and Manohester 
was bought from us some time ago. As you will 
see from Mr. Moore's letter enclosed herewith, we 



still have several plants of this fine Orchid in our 
collection, the result of several divisions from the 
originally.imporied niece. — Heath and 8ok8, 
Bayal Exotic Nvratrus, CfkeUenham. 

SOCIETIES. 

BBDHILL AKD BEIOATB GAJlDBNlllS' 

ABSOCIATION.fk,. 

T^ forinjfbtly meetlDg wsa held on TosMlsy, the l«th 

ult., Mr. W. P. Bound in the cHsir. A paper on "The 

CnltlTatioo of the Vine," written by Mr. C. X. Salter, wai 

V^l'^.^r^'^ ,^ >**■ '"^•'•'' ^- C. L Salter. 
Woodhstch Lodgs, Ssigate. The lecturer dealt in a most 
eomprehenilTe way with ererrthlng oonneotcd with the 
■nbject. Prppegstion, pruning, ventUatlon, and the 
formation of tUe vine bonier were all thoroughly 
expUlned. A oapltal diaenarion followed, in which 
■everal member* took part, there being a caplUl attend- 
ance on thU occasion. Altogether the meeting proved a 
moet intereeUng and instmctlTeone. On the motion of Mr. 
Bound a hearty vote of tiianki was given to Mr. Salter. 

WOOLTON CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIBTY. 
The seventh annual meeting was held at the Mechanics 
InsUtnte on the 25Ui nit, Mr. Thomas Garling presiding 
The report gave evldsnce of a successful year's work. The 
finances showed a slight loss on the year's working, but the 
balance in the bank Is sttU over £80 to the credit of the 
society. The treasorer (Mr. Keil Oossage), assistant 
tressuw (Mr. B. G. WatermanX Md the secretary (Mr. 
W. D. Skiuner). were re-elected, and thanks were accorded 
them fur their past services. Hie sum of £8 10s. was pss- 
sented to the Gardeners' B6yal Benevolent Institution. 

CROYDON GARDENERS' SOCIETY. 
THIS sodetv opened their new session with a paper on 
" Pf ImulM.'^ A fairly good company of members assembled 
to meet Mr. G. Gnmbrell, The Lodge Gardens. Wldbury 
Herts, whoee able treatise on the subject was rightly 
described as pithy and practical in ail details. His 
remarks were principally abont the Sinensis varieUes. 
The soil recommended is one part loam, one part leaf- 
mould, one part old spent Mushroom bed or prepared 
horse manure, well dried, and one part coarse silver sand, 
mixed well together and passed through a sieve, afUr- 
wards sterilising it to destroy any insect life found therein. 
The double varieties are best propagated from cattings 
!^ Ji5f*^J? S"*^J ^*^ ^ ^» •wdllngs. The newer 
hybrids of StellaU he recommended as good planu for 
decorative pnrpoees. A good discussion by the members 
followed, and a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Gnmbrell 
was paned by the meetinf . 
' ' Peed and Son, The Nurseries, Streatham 



replied, and said he was not ssliamed to say that when- 
ever he attended the meetings he learnt something to his 
sdvs&tage. Wherever such a dub existed it behoved 
young men to join it. « ^tr^ 

^' —. L. Wa ■ - 



Mr. W. 



ITallis (the secretary) responded also, i 



said h» was pleased to note that the club now had a 
memGsrshlp of 818, and a credit balanoe of £120 10s. 9d. 
Many benevolent grants had been made to iu members 
during the existence of the dub. He was g^ad to a 
that a most comprehensive syllabus had beei 
forlOOA. 

Mr. C. Daniels gave "Success to the Norfolk and Kotwicb 
HuAlcultural Society," and in so doing oongratnlatcd tliat 
«>clety upon the three exhibftions held during the year, 
which had brought together exhibits equal to any seen in 
any part of the country. Mr. W. Smith (the Ikmi. aeeretan ) 

Mr. (ieorge Davison pmposed " Suooees to the Botaaleal 
Section," to which Mr. E Peake responded. 

Mr. H. Perry gave " The Horticultural Trade of Korfolk," 
which was responded to by Mr. J. (3ayton. 

TRADB NOTB8. 

Webb abd Bobs' Seeps. 
The catalogue of some 160 pages pnbUahed by Hessra 
Webb and Sons. Wttrdsley, Stourbridge, Is well worth 
perusal by all who have a garden. It b beautifully inns' 
trsted, and contains full lists of vegetable and flower seeds. 
Messrs. Webb have raised manyexoellentsorts of vegetables 
and flowers, and these, together with other aiaodard 
varieties, are fully described, while many are illustrated. 

Babe abd Sobs' Seed Catalooce. 
The catalogue of seeds Imued by Messrs^ Barr and Bona, 
King Street, Covent Garden, in addition to the extensive 
lIsU of seeds, contains a good deal of other ueefnl infor 
matlon. as, for instance, " Notee on Raising Flower Seeds," 
on p. 82. There is a list of flower seed noveltiee and 
speclalliies for 1006, including seeds of many rare alplncs, 

hardy " " - • — 

IsweJ 

ready reference. 



Mslalliies for 1006, including seeds of many rare alplncs, 
rdy perennials, and greenhouse planta. TIm catalegus 
irell illustrated, and arranged alphabetlcaUy to fecUltaU 



Messrs. J. 

exhibited a 
Laehenalias 



grand collection of Alpines, CacU. ami 
1- T T « .^.*5? «rom the gardens of the president, 
Mr. J. J. Reid, Coombe Lodge. Croydon, came three good 
types of whita Primulas, the latter being in oomnetTtion 
for certifloatas. which the society are offering this year. 

SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL S(X;iBTIES. 
KiBKBEAB ABD DiBTEiOT.— The annual meeUng of this 
society was held fai the Jubilee Hall. Carsethom. SootUnd 
on J»BMy Wth. Mr. R. Hunter, Woodside, president, in 
the chair. Mr. W. Douglas, one of the hon. secretaries 
snbmltud the report for the past year, which was generaUy 
of a gratifykig character, any falUng off in some sections 
being more than compensated for by an increase in others. 
Mr. J. Gibson, the^ treasurer, also submitted his report, 
which showed a falling off in the subscriptions, but an 
increase in the drawings at the door, which would have 
been nnich greatar but for the wet aftamoon on the show 
day. The reporta were adopted and the ofllclals thanked. 
The foUowipg ofilce-bearers were appointed for 1006: 
President, Mr. R. Hunter, Woodside; vicepresldeou, 
Messrs. J»mei Weir and James Dickson ; secretaries, 
Messrs. W. D. Douglas and Joseph Harris : treasurer Mr 
J. Olbeon, Victoria Lodge, Carsethorn. ""■""'» *'' 

DUBDEE HORTICULTDRAL AS60CIATI0B.— This associa- 
tion hold a succiMslul social evcDing on the 10th ult 
More then 100 persons sat down to supper under the 
presidency of Mr. William Grant, Femhall Gardens, the 
president of the HorUcultural Association. The goesta of 
the evening were the former president, Mr. R. Cslms 
Baltuddery Gardens, and Mr. James Bethel. Oiencarse 
who for some years made a most efficient and able secretary 
when at Newport. A long toast list was gone throusb. 
among the moat enthusiastically received toasta belnir 
thoee of the association and the guesta of the evening. 

BAST ANGLIAN HORHCULTURAL CLUB. 
ATjthe Shirehall Hotel, Norwich, over eighty members of 
this prosperous club assembled at the sixteenth annual 
dinner. Mr. J. Powley presided, and among those present 
were Messrs. George DavIsod, J. Clayton, T. B. Field. J. 
Heaten, R. E mal.. J. F. Betts, C. Msrr and W. Jarman 
fof Hobbles, Limited), F. Piper, J. Forder, J. E. T. Pollard, 
w. Smith, C. Daniels, and many other prominent local 
professional and amatanr gardeners. After the loyal and 
patriotic toasta had been duly honoured, Mr J E T 
Pollard gave the toast «• Success to the East Angiiaii 
Horticultural Club." He was glad to note ita progress, 
and while secretary of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Horticultural Society was able to note much of the good 
work done by the club. Mr. J. Powley responded, and 
gave an outline of the formation of the club and Ita 
subsequent rise. Mr. T. B. Field (vice-president) also 



Baeeb's Seed List abd Oaeeebebs' Diaet. 
The list published by Messrs. Baker, WolvertiaBi|»ton. is 
completa enough to satisfy the moat fastldloua-mlndcd 
gardener, who may find therein particulars of all the 
favourite garden flowers. Baker's Gardeners' Diary will 
be found moet useful for making notes and meaiormnda. 
It is of a convenient siie for the pocket, and fitted with a 
self •opening tablet. 

Fish Mabvee. 
AoooEDnre to analytical experu, flah manure ooutste 
the highest amount of plant food of any known manure, 
and it should be sufficient guarantee of Ita high value that 
nut of 258 classes of Grapes and fruit exhibited at the 
Edinburgh HorUcultural Show la August last the highest 
award was given toGrapea and fruit treated with llih 



Thoee to whom the garden ie a meana of pfoflt 
know well the old adage which says " Feed your laud and 
it wUl feed you," but with amateurs this is a point whIA 
they often overlook. The chief cause of unsacoassfU 
gardening is usually poor soil. It Is on such aoil that the 
effect of fish numure is most pronounced, and thla can be 
proved by the following expenment : TSke two planta or 
bulbe of the same class and about equal else, and ptsnt 
them about feet apart, and dreaa one of thees with the 
manure, and the result will be a larger number of blooms 
on the manured plant, besides a distinct Improvement in 
the colour, sim, and quality of the blooms. >uU particu- 
lars may be had from the Hnmber Fishing and Flah 
Manure Company, Winchester House, High Street, HulL 

Catai/>ous8 Rbceiveid. 
Aeecis. -William Conway and Sooa, Limited, 16 sad 18, 
Bull Grsen, Halifax ; F. A. Rosooe, Tlie Gtolden Orchard, 
Steeple Morden, Royston ; Viimorin, Andrienx et Qe, 
Paris ; Tom Kershaw, Bleak House Nurseries, Croes Reeds, 
Keighley; E. W. King and Co., Coggeehall, Essex; G. 
Cooling and Sons, Bath ; F. C. Pomrencke, Altona, Ham- 
burg ; Auatin and McAslan, Glasgow ; John Charlton, 35 
and 87, Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells ; Hogg and Robenson, 
22, Mary Street, Dublin ; W. H. Sinclair, 1&6a, Union 
Street, Aberdeen ; John Jefferies and Son, Cirencester ; 
Villa Ihuret, Aotibes, Alpes Maritimea, France; Cunning- 
ham and Wyllie, 08. Mltohell Street, Glasgow; James 
0)cker and Sons, 130, Union Street, Abenleen ; W. Smith 
and Son, Seed Warehouses, Aberdeen. 

OARDBNINO APPOINTMBNT& 

Mr. a. Morrkll, for the past six years foreman at 
Lllley Brook, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, succeeds Mr. 
May as head gardener at the same place. Mr. May has 
taken over a market garden busineu at KlngsriUe, 
Tewkesbury Road, Cheltenham. 

Mr. a. J. Elqar has been appointed head gardener to 
Sir Thomas Brooke-Hitching, St. Lawrence Hall. Yentnor. 
Itle of Wight. 

Erratux.— In the Kitchen Garden calendar for the 
20Lh ult., in the note about Muahrooms, it reads: *'Tbe 
bed should not be less than 1 foot In depth, with a rise 
towards the back of U inches, and I believe, Ac" It 
should read "with a rise towards the back of about 
li inches to 1 foot of width, Ac" 
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THE KEVV ROCK GARDEN. 

HE following notes from so dis- 
tingaisbed an authority as the late 
director of Kew will, we feel sure, 
be read with interest and profit by 
our readers : 

The illustration shown on the next page 
gives a charming representation of a charac- 
teristic piece of the Kew rock garden. I yield 
to the Editor's wish that I should make it the 
text for a few notes, which will serve as a sort 
of farewell to what has been almost a daily 
source of interest and pleasure to me for 
nearly a quarter of a centurv. 

My delight in the flora of the Alps made 
me an eager convert to Sir Joseph Hooker's 
loDg-cherished desire to equip Kew with some 
sort of rock garden not unworthy of a 
national establishment ; but the opportunity 
seemed remote till, on the untimely death of 
my friend Mr. George Curling Joad in 1882, 
his fine collection of herbaceous plants was 
offered to Kew by his executors. An applica- 
tion to the Treasury procured a grant of £600 
to make proper provision for its reception. 

The scheming-out of the whole thing 
was practically left in my hands. Now I 
had alwajrs felt that a rocK garden, however 
desirable in itself, blends with difficulty with 
garden surroundings of the ordinary English 
type. There is the risk of producing the 
impression of something uncouth and obtru- 
sive—at the worst, even cockney fied. This 
would have been particularly objectionable 
at Kew, where effects must be suave and 
ample. But I think we avoided it, and in so 
doing secured another condition of success. 
It was necessary that the new rock garden 
should be easily accessible and not hidden 
away. It was also necessary that it should 
be contiguous to the herbaceous department, 
to which its management would be attached. 
The method of construction decided on ex- 
posed nothing which would not blend readily 
with the larger surroundings, while it secured 
in the rock garden itself a certain aloofness 
which is, I think, indispensable to the enjoy- 
ment of the kind of plants which it was 
intended to cultivate in it. 

A rock garden is an avowed attempt to 
imitate natural conditions, and in this it is 
not easy to succeed unless some sort of plan 
is borrowed from Nature itself. The piece 
of ground available was long and narrow 
and as level as a bowling-^reen. At first 
- sight the attempt to deal with it in a way 
which would even be tolerable seemed far 
from promising. The sort of narrow valley 
which I had come across in the Pyrenees, 
however, suggested itself as a model, and on 
this idea I proceeded to work. 

Such a valley is a torrent in winter and 
dry in summer. The stream brings down 



and scatters along its course rock- fragments 
and the roots and ddbris of trees. Thus their 
presence is accounted for. Amongst these in 
summer a copious herbaceous growth springs 
up. 

The limited grant from the Treasury 
made it necessary to proceed in a very 
economical way. Moving earth from any 
distance and in any quantity is an expensive 
business. I had to content myself, there- 
fore, with excavating the bottom of my 
valley and throwing up the soil so as to get 
some height tor the sides. The broad gravel 

Sath represents the bed of the stream. It 
oes this very artificially, it is true, and in a 
private garden it might have been replaced 
by rocks and an irregular broken path with a 
more convincing effect. But in a public 
establishment the convenience of visitors, 
often in crowds, has to be provided for. 

The valley runs roughly north and south. 
But it winds so as to give a series of effects 
and, what is more important, a great variety 
of different degrees of exposure to the sun. 
Such plants as Ramondia, Haberlea, and the 
Himalayan species of Meconopsis are 
intolerant of direct sunlight. The total 
length is 514 feet. 

As it has no natural outlet, it is liable to 
be flooded by rain-storms. Catch-pits had 
therefore to be made^ which discharge into 
the main drain of the Gardens, and so ulti- 
mately into the Thames. 

The soil of Kew is very light, and readily 
burns in summer, a state of things repugnant 
to most alpines. Sinking the valley brought 
it nearer to the permanent water-level in 
the soil and so provided incidentally a cooler 
bottom. 

The rocks and stones used are, it must be 
confessed, of a rather mixed kind. Nothing 
better could be done with the money avail- 
able. The materials of an old abandoned 
rockery in the arboretum, the previous 
history of which is unknown, were used, and 
as these were largely the fragments of some 
building, there was a little trouble in con- 
cealing the fact. The late Colonel Jones of 
Clifton, who took much interest in the 
undertaking, secured for us some ifhely- 
weathered oolite from Bath. This was rather 
expensive, and could onlv be used sparingly. 
The north end was finished off with water- 
worn mountain limestone— and I confess it 
with some prick of conscience— from the 
Cheddar cliffa. In after yeari a few weak 
places have been improved by the use of 
weathered oolite from a quarry belonging to 
Lord Eedesdale. The same material has 
also been used with good effect for the rock 
pools in the Himalayan house. 

Tree roots have been used freely in places. 
I believe that this is regarded as a fad of 
mine, and does not usually meet with favour. 
It is true they decay and harbour the 



associates of their dissolution, but the bolder 
and more striking kinds of herbaceous plants 
seem to r'^vel in the process. 

Minor features need not be dwelt upon, as 
they are familiar enough to our visitors. To 
avoid monotony the sides of the valley were 
scooped out into bays. Some of these are 
occupied by bogs, as to the construction of 
whicQ a word may be said. A bog owes its 
existence to an impervious bottom, which 
keeps the soil above it saturated. Stagnant 
water will, however, kill the roots of any 
plant which reach it. The scientific method 
is therefore to make a puddled clay bottom 
and to drain this by a hole filled with brick 
rubbish. In a bog so constructed Osmunda 
regalis grows with luxuriance. 

A few hints, the result of practical 
experience, may be given as to the detailed 
construction. A rock garden is not the 
result of a mere craze for the picturesque. 
It is a necessity for the cultivation of many 
plants. This arises from their having far- 
extending roots, often out of all proportion 
to their growth above ground. The rock 
fragments used should not be scattered on 
the surface, but plunged some distance into 
the soil, and wedged together so as to form 
pockets. The portions above ground should 
serve as shelters against which the plants 
can nestle. The roots strike into any crevice 
and follow the surface of the rocks, from 
which they imbibe the moisture which the 
rocks serve to store. It follows that good soil 
for their food should not be on the surface 
but where they can find it. In constructing 
the Kew rockery all the old turf and the 
" top spit " removed were thrown well behind^ 
and the stones and rocks were then built up 
above. 

With all the science in the world it must,, 
however, be frankly confessed that in the 
hot, dry summer climate of Kew a rock 
garden is something of a Umr de force^ and 
that many plants fail to display such vigour, or 
even thrive at all as they do under cooler 
conditions in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. 
To mitigate this the Kew rock garden was 
well supplied with hydrants, so that it could, 
if necessary, be copiously sprayed both 
morning and evening. The water was also 
used to supply a small lateral streamlet. 
That some measure of success was attained 
is shown by the fact that Cystopteris fragilis 
has become a positive weed. The successful 
management of a rock garden demands 
patience. It is always a battle, and dismay 
at apparent failure will never attain success. 
The secret is to study persistently the needs 
of each plant, and to try to find the precise 
spot that satisfies them. Oxalis enneaphylla, 
brought from the Falklands by the late 
Professor Moseley during the Challenger 
Expedition, merely lingered for years till a 
corner was found, where I was quite happy. 
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At first I was a little disappointed with the 
growth of the plants. 1 learnt the cause on 
a visit to the late Mr. Enoch Harvey at 
Liverpool. I had made the surface of our 
pockets horizontal. The result was that we 
lost many plants by damping off in winter. 
Mr. Harvey pointed out to me that the 
surface should be inclined about 15^. I 
adopted this plan at Kew, and we have had 
little further trouble. It majr be added that 
if a pocket is saucer like it is necessary 
to cut a notch in the rim for drainage. 
The reason is obvious. In the Alps plants 
■are kept dry under snow in the winter. They 
are intolerant of damp at the surface, and are 
oeculiarly liable to rot oflf at the collar. 
Many, such as Ramondia and some Saxif- 
rages, indeed, succeed best when grown 
vertically. 

A large number of alpines cannot be grown 
in a rock garden, at any rate at Kew, and will 
rnly succeed in pots. Of these we have a 
large collection, and it is necessary to give 



foreman of the herbaceous department at the 
time. Of his successor, Mr. Irving, I can 
only say that the present condition of his 
charge tells its own story of a labour of love. 
Kew. W. T. Thiselton-Dyer. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

Febrnary 13.— Royal Horticaltnral Sdoioty's 
Annual Meeting 3 p.m., Meeting of Ck>ininitteei 
12 noon ; Horticultoral Glob, Annual Meeting 
5pm., Annnal Dinner 6 p.m.. Hotel Windsor. 

February 14. — Eiat Angliao Horiioultural 
Club Meeting. 

The Fpuitereps' Company. — The 

Lord Mayor, who was acoompanied by Mr. 
Alderman and Sheriff Smallman *nd Mr. Sheriff 
Bowater, C.C., shared with the Hon. Alban 
Oibbs, M P., the honour of being the guests of 
the evening recently at a dinner given by the 
Fruiterers' Ck>mpany at Da Keyset's Hotel. The 
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them the protection of frames from excessive | 
moisture in winter. When in flower they are 
shown in the Alpine house, which is simply \ 
a small greenhouse without heat. I got the ' 
idea from a visit to Messrs. Ware's nursery ! 
at Tottenham, where I also learnt the use of j 
broad shallow pots. It makes a charming I 
-display from Christmas to June. Many 
things are included in it which are hardy 
enough in the open ground, but which make 
a sorry spnectacle in the blustering rigours of 
our English spring. The Alpine house was 
built in 1887 and enlarged in 1891. 

The friends of Kew— and they are many— 
have given generous help to enrich the 
rock garden. It would be impossible to 
enumerate them here. But I must not omit 
my friend Mr. Whittall of Smyrna, to whom 
we owe the lovely sheets of Chionodozas. 

Lastly, honour to whom honour is due. 
The construction of the rock garden was 
•carried out with indefatigable energy, under 
my direction, by the late Mr. Dewar, who was 



Master, Mr. G. Buny&rd, presided. Mr. Eagle- 
ton said the Fruiterers' Company, in its desire to 
advanoe the art of fruit-growing, had oome to the 
conclusion that it was of no use to try to teach 
new methods to grown-up people. Their effjrts 
in the future were to be in the direction of 
instilling into the young mind new ideas and 
up-to-date plans, whereby fruit could be grown 
to perfection in this country and a Nitisfaotory 
profit made. Oa the suggestion of the Master 
and Miss Bunyard a series of five charts, or 
diagrams, was about to be issued, illustrating the 
culture of fruit, and these would be hung in 
elementarv schools. The idea had already been 
approved by upwards of a dozen county councils, 
and, later, they hoped to issue some thousands 
of sets. 

Exhibit of Potatoes.— Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons have pleasure in announcing that on 
Tuesday next, February 13, on the occasion of 
the annual meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society* they will be staginfl; a remarkable and 
comprehensive exhibit of Potatoes, containing 
features of special interest. Included in the col- 



lection will be specimen tubers of many original 
wild speciee and types, somtf of which, so far as 
they are aware, have never before been exhibited 
in this country. 

Oapdeneps' Royal Benevolent 

Institution.— Lord BjUfour of Burleigh (pre- 
sident of the Royal Caledonian HorUoaltaral 
S Ksiety, Edinburgh, and member of the ooaodl 
of the Royal Horticultural Society) will preside 
at the Sixty-seventh Anniversary Festival l>iniier 
in aid of the fund* at the Hotel M^tropole cm 
Wednesday, June 13. 

The Kent and Sussex Daffodil 

Society will hold its first annual ahow in the 
Great Hall, Tunbridge Wells, oo Friday, April 20. 
Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, Guldeford Lodge, Rye, 
is the hon. secretary. We hope the ahow wiU be 
a great sucoeta. 

Tea Roses In Scotland.— I can faUy 
agree with all that your oorrespondent (pmga 69) 
of the 3rd inst. has to say about Tea Roeea doing 
well in Inverness-shire. In the late seventies I 
had under my charge a garden in far Lochaber, 
where the soil was composed off peat and aand. 
The rainfall, needless to say, was abnormally 
heavy. I have vivid recollections of its iaUing 
for SIX weeks at a time without a single break ; 
but, notwithstanding this fact, the finest Oloire 
de Dijon Rose hedge I have ever seen formed the 
background to a border over 100 yards long on one 
side of the flower garden. From the beginning 
of August to late in October large ba&etiiils 
were gathered every morning, while the blooms 
for size and quality would have graoed any show 
board. In my experience mildew was unknown 
among Roses in Ix>chaber. To my resret I can- 
not say the same for the S )uth of Scotland. 
Last season here all our best Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Hybrid P«»rpetuals soffered severely from this 
disease.— J. Jiffrst, The Oardens, St. Mary 9 
Idle, Kirkcudbright, 

An easily-flTPOwn OrohicL — Some 

years ago I had a number of plants of Coelogyne 
cristate sent to me. I divided them among my 
friends, and still had some left. I placed thess 
in a flower-pot, loose, with no soil, standing the 
pot upon another inverted which was in a tank 
with a little water at the bottom. The tank was 
in an unheated dismantled greenhouse, SLnd ifas 
Orchid was forgotten for more than a vcar. 
When the greenhouse was being removed I dis- 
covered the plants had passed thronsh a very 
severe winter m which Geraniums, Fuchsias, &a, 
were killed. The tank was quite dry, and instead 
of the original bulbs— perhaps twenty of normal 



size — there was an immense number of very i 
pseudo-bulbs, many not larger than split lentils, 
hard, glossy bright green, like green glass beads. 
They certainly had not been killed by the oold, 
and no doubt with care would have developed 
into flowering plants. I wonder if anyone else 
has had a similar experience ? — W. T. Basbiord, 
Portobello, X,B. 

PPimula Obeonica.— To one whose 

knowledge of this Primula goes back to the 
time when it was known as Primula poculiformis, 
the gr«At advanoe that has since then taken place 
in it is most marked, the flowers acd trusses beins 
larger and the colours considerably more varieiL 
It is more elegant than several of the varieties of 
P. sinecsts ; its chief drawback lies in the hairy 
glands of the leaves, which set up a severe skin 
irritation on the hands of some persons. This 
Primula is a plant for the greenhouse, where it 
will flower more or less continuously throughout 
the year if the old flowers are kept picked ofL 
Though strictly perennial in character, it, like 
the Himalayan P. floribunda, is more vigorous 
when raised from seeds than if the old pUoits are 
kept ; still, in the case of P. obconioa any plants 
of a superior variety that it may be desired to 
increase can be divided into single crowns in 
spring, and if kept close till the roots are active 
will grow away &eely afterwards. — T. 
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Royal HoFtioultupal Society's 

examination.— The looiety's annual 
eicamination in the prinoiples and praotioe of 
hortioaltnre will be held on Wedneeday, 
March 28» 1906. Candidates ihonld send in their 
names not later than March 1. Fall particulars 
may be obtained by sending a stamped and 
directed envelope to the society's offices, Vincent 
Bqoare, Westminster, S.W. Copies of the 
[uestions set from 1893 to 1905 (price Is. 9d., or 
Os. a dozen) may also be obtained from the 
office. The society is willing to hold an examina- 
tion wherever a magistrate, clergyman, school- 
master, or other responsible person accostomed to 
examinations will consent to sapervise one on the 
flooiety's behalf. In connexion with this examina- 
tion a scholarship of £25 a year for two years 
IB offiared by the Worshipfaf Company of Gar- 
deners to be awarded after the 1906 examination 
to the student who rtiall pass highest if he is 
willing to accept the conditions attaching thereto. 
The main ontbne of these conditions is that the 
holder most be of the male sex, and between the 
ages of eighteen and twentv-two years, and that 
he should study gardening for one year, at least, 
at the Royal Horticultural Society's ii^urdens at 
Wisley, near Ripley, Surrey, conforming to the 
(general rules laid down there for students. In 
the second year of the scholarship he may, if he 
like, continue his studies at some other place at 
home or abroad, which is approved by the Master 
of the Worshipful Oompany^of Gardeners and by 
the council of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
In case of two or more eligible students being 
adjudged equal, the council reserve to themselves 
the right to decide which of them shall be 
presented to the scholarship. 

A new pink Rose.— The American 
Cperdeninff papers report very favourably of a 
new bright pink Rose called Queen Beatrice, a 
cross between Liberty and Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
It is claimed that it will produce four times as 
many blooms as Bridesmaid, while it is much 
brighter in colour. Its growth is said to be much 
stronger tiian that of Bridesmaid, the flowers 
having better stems. OcbrdetUng (America) says 
that this new Rose was obtained from Messrs. 
John Laing and Sons, Forest Hill, S.E. 

Red Tea Rosee.— In Mr. Goodwin's 
intereetinff article on the above there was one 
omission nom his list I should like to notice, and 
that was Dr. Rouges. It is a delightful Rose 
that always seems to me to be related to Tldeal, but 
the growth is better, and the colour has a copper 
tint sufinsingthe red that gives these Teat so 
much value. W'e cannot all grow the fast-running 
Roses on walls, but one can have them as 
etandards, and this one makes a lovely standard 
with a semi-droopinff head. I wonder if Mr. 
Goodwin has tried Souvenir de Therese Levet 
as a standard; if not, he should do so before he 
cxmdemns the Rose. Some of these red Teas are 
a great success upon low waUs, or planted 
between other taller subjects. Some of the finest 
plants I ever saw of Prinoesse de Sagan were 
growing near walls in the Duke of Devonshire's 
garden at Compton Place, Eastbourne. After 
the much-boomed Etoile de France, and its utter 
failure as a reliable outdoor Rose, one is chary of 
placing too much reliance upon these continentel 
productions. — P. 

Shpubs and eUmbera fop low 

'V^allS*— There are walls— retaining walls they 
may be termed— which soon assume a dirty tint 
if left uncovered, and they are not high enough 
for fruit trees or free-orowing Roses. These 
walls might easily be made presentable if planted 
with something that grows reasonably close or 
that may be trimmed a little at the right season. 
The yellow winter-flowering Jasmine is very 
beautiful now on a low walL Forsy thia viridis- 
■ima may be used in a similar way, as may also 
F. suspensa, a more graceful form, which flowers 
a little later. I have recently seen a low wall 
ptettily covered with Enonymus radicans varie- 



gate and mixed China Rosse, sueh as the old pink 
and white Monthly, Queen Mab, Laurette Mes- 
simy, and others. The planting was arranged in 
panels, the dividing bands being formed with the 
variegated Euonymus. Something is required 
that will grow freely enough to hide the wall 
The Euonymus which forms the panels srows 
very close, but the China Roses are allowed 
freedom. — H. 

The Weeplnff Bipoh (Tounflr's 

variety).— For lawn planting Young's weeping 
variety is one of the most elegant trees. It is 
often grafted stondard high, but I prefer those 
trees which are furnished with branches from base 
to summit, as being more natural and more 
graceful. Such trees may be obtoined by layering. 
The weeping Mahaleb Cherry is also a graceful 
tree.— H. 

A splendid ffpoup of Opohids will 
be shown on Tuesday next, the 13th inst., at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, by Jeremiah Cdlman, Esq. The group, 
which will cover 500 feet of staging, will consist 
of Dendrobiums from the famous collection at 
Gatton Park, Reigate. We publish this note in 
consequence of numerous enquiries as to the date 
upon which Mr. Celman's Dendrobiums will be 
exhibited. 

Rainfall in 1905.— Rainfall at Soampston 
Hall Gardens, York : 

Month, Total depth ^""^j^J^,^ ^d^o^f 



Inehei. Inehet. 

Jsnnary.. 049 012 

Febnuiy 0-91 0*20 

March . 1-91 0-84 

April ..1*89 0-80 

Msy .. 1*10 0-45 

Jane ..1*27 0*64 

Joly ..1*89 0-89 

Aagmt .. 2*86 0-46 

September 1*56 0*80 

October ..1-76 0*80 

November 270 048 

December 0*40 0*16 

Totel . . 1778 

—P. C. PUDDLX. 

At Bnckland Gardens, Bwlch, R.S.O., 
No. of day 
Month. on which 
rainfalL 



tohieh rain 

Date. /elL 

17 . . 14 

26 12 

29 17 

19 20 

2 .. 8 

28 .. 9 

28 11 
4 18 

10 11 

16 .. 24 

29 .. 19 
1 18 

176 



Oreateet depth 
in ik hourt. 



Jsnnsry .. 

Febnury 

March 

^ ;: 

Jnne 
Joly 



September 
October .. 
Kovember 
December 



7 

8 
21 
15 

4 
11 

6 
16 
10 

8 
15 

6 



Inehee. 

0-58 
0-60 
1-46 
0-60 
0-23 
0*60 
072 
1*48 
0-91 
0-44 
0-90 
0-30 



Date, 

18 
26 
11 
14 

2 
21 

2 

5 

9 
80 
28 

6 



ToUl.. 127 



Brecon: 
Total 
per 
montK 
Inehee. 
.. 1-45 
. 1-41 
.. 7-67 
.. 4*56 
.. 0-42 
.. 802 
.. 1*10 
.. 5-11 
.. 2-48 
.. 2 47 
.. 4-21 
.. 102 

84*76 



Total rainfaU for 1904 was 36 33. I may say 
that for this month we hare had only five days on 
which no rain has fallen. The totaA to January 30 
is 8*18, being more than Ootober, 1904, when I 
measured 7'83.--A. J. Ksmr. 

Penrlnff down Roses.— Before the 
season of pruning arrives it may not be amiss to 
call attention to the practice of peggins down or 
arching orer the long growths of many Roses that 
seem too good to cut away. A friend recently 
mentioned a great success he once achieved with 
a Fisher Holmes. This Rose had made growths 
some 3 feet to 4 feet long. Instead of pruning 
them back to 1 foot or 9 inches, they were 
retained full length, bent over, and secured by 
strings to pep oriven in the ground. The result 
was a quantity of blossom throughout the full 
length. After flowering they were out away, 
their place being taken by new shoots already 
ffrowing welL There is nothing new in this, for 
does not Nature teach the lesson herself in the 
hedserows ? Where do we see such a profusion 
of Inossom as on a bent growth of the wild Dog 



A ppettily-ooveped aroh.- 

being done with Roses and Clematises ii 



Rose? I should not recommend the practice for 
exhibition Rosse ; but rather where a lot of useful 
buds are wanted. Some notoriously shy-bloom- 
ing Roses may well be treated like this.— P. , 

Wintep-llowepliifir Knlphofias.— 

It might interest readers to hear that in my 
garden at present are flowering two Koiphofias, 
namely. Star of Baden-Baden and Grandis. The ' 
former is about four years old and the latter 
was planted last year. They both flowered last 
year. The stems are about 2 feet high. We have 
sandy soil and a bleak aspect, and no protec- 
tion whatever. — Robbbt Bbooxb, The Acres, 
Bamaton, near Birkenhead, 

, — Much is 
in country 
gardens, yet still more might be done. A rustic 
arch covered with Clematis Jackmanni and Aim^ 
Vibert Rose is very efiEsctive most of the summer. 
The Jackman Clematis, if pruned back annually, 
will cover the base of the arch, and Aim^e Vibert 
will fill in the top in a charming manner. Put in 
strong plante out of note now and an arch may 
be prettily covered this coming summer. ■ 

Eupatoplum veraale. — There can 
hardly be two opinions as to the value of this 
winter-flowering greenhouse plant. It is by far 
the best of the Eupatoriums that flower at this 
season ; in habit and freedom of flowering there 
is little to be desired. The large heads of snowy 
white flowers are produced naturally at mid- 
winter in an ordinary greenhouse temperature. 
In propagation and growth it may not be quite 
as free as some of the others, but the culture is 
not by any means diflScnlt. Late-rooted plante 
in small poto are exceptionally useful for decora- 
tive purposes, and the larger plante givcj * 
of choice flowers for cutting. — H. Stark, j 
mouth. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The Editor is not responsible for the opimons 
expressed &y eorrespondents»J 



MECONOPSIS EACEMOSA. 
[To THi Editob of "Ths Gabdrt."] 

Sir,— In Thb Gabdbn of the 20th ult, 
E. Horton tekes exception to the 
description of the above plant which 
appeared on page 384, December 16, 
1905. The description ffiven there is 
that of the grower who had charge of 
the plante during at least a part of their existence, 
and who actually photographed the group 
illustrated in Thk Gabdbn of the above date. 
It was, however, pointed out to me at the time 
by a competent authority, who saw the said plante 
in flower, that I might have mentioned the blue 
shadee also occurring in Meconopsis racemosa. 
otherwise the same authority had no fault tc 
find with the brief note accompanying the 
illustration. 

May I also point out that this same descrip- 
tion appeared in Thb Gabdbn so Ions ago as 
September 17, 1904, and, as far as I Imow, 
has gone unchallenged till now. It is incon- 
ceivable that E. Horton did not see this 
description, so that it is only after a lapse of 
some sixteen months your correspondent thinks 
fit to make corrections. It seems tolerably certoin 
that the colour of the flowers is variable, and I 
have no doubt that, as the plant under notice 
becomes distributed amonff growers, we shall 
have other descriptions. Personally, I am very 
chary of accepting << iridescent" descriptions, 
such as your correspondent gives ; but as I did 
not see the actual plante in flower, I am glad 
E. Horton has such a good opinion of Meconopsis 



I agree heartily with the stotement that we 
cannot lay down hard-and-fast rules for the 
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onltivatioQ of MMonopri^ until we know more 
about the planta. Xfnfortnnately, yonr oorre- 
spondent, after detailing the different oonditione 
under whioh be has grown Meoonopne, writee 
thus, '* to eucoeed in the culture of Meoonopeis 
Walliohii . . . it i« neceMary to ohooie a 
moiit ihady poeition,'' fto. Now this looks 
suapioiouely like layiug down rulee for at leaet 
one speoiea. 

To the best of my belief the Meoonopsis at 
Kew are mostly grown in a moist shady recess of 
the rockery in rather peaty soiL Here I had an 
opportunity of watching their behaTionr for 
several years, and quite recently examined the 
collection in company with Mr. Inring, when, in 
my opinion, the plants promised well for the 
ooming season. In the Oo- operative Bees' 
Nursery certain species. are cultivated under a. 
variety of conditions — some in pots in a light 
house, others in frames, still others plunged out- 
side, while in the rock garden M. paniculata 
flourishes, planted out in the staple soil, which is 
of red sandstone formation. This latter position 
is only verv slightly shaded by a raised portion 
of the rockwork. Thus, surely, before long it 
will be possible to give fairly definite cultural 
directions ; meanwhue, one can only give faith- 
fully the treatment which has so far been noted 
as most successful. J. W. Bkast. 

N«98, Nuton, Cheshire. 

YOUNG GARDENERS' OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 
[To ran Editor of "Thb Gabdkn."] 
Sib,— In Ths Gakdin for the 13th ult. your 
correspondent "J. Gardner" writes of the 
nsffleot on the part of young gardeners to study 
di&rent subjects which would fit them more 
thoroughly for the various branches of their 
profession when they rise, in after years, to the 
position of head gardener. No one, thinking of 
the bustling age in which we live, dare say that 
an adequate education is not the most sessntial 
adjunct to the proeperity of any man at the 
present day, no matter what may be his station 
in life. Thus reasoning, and provided that such 
a resolution once started is never lost sight of, 
I fully conform with the advice given by 3 our 
correspondent to young gardeners in general ; 
and I say start at once, for there is no time to 
lose. A proof of this will not be hard to find in 
the many shortcomings of some of our head 
ffardeners who hold responsible poeitioiis to-day. 
Many who read this will most likely remark that 
the idea is absurd in the extreme, and that I am 
one of our ambitious men who, in their ignocmnoe, 
think themselves undoubtedly perfect, but I 
venture to say that such are the men for which 
my remarks are most especially intended. We 
can always hear of the shortcomings of young 
gardenen, but we cannot possibly assume from 
such statements that our head gardeners are 
infallible. ^ 

One more point, the most important of all . 
ptfdeners of the type I have just mentioned take 
in young men and boys on the assumption that 
they are to learn gardening in the most thorough 
manner, and, what is still more ridicidous, they 
may pay a premium. Is there any occasion for 
surpriae at the tardiness of the scholar (with aU 
due allowances for the dullard) when the qualifi- 
cations of the teacher are so inefficient. I hope 
that sometime in the near future power may be 
given to the British Gardeners' Association, or 
some such society, to enable them, as far as 
possible, to place the most deserving and capable 
men in their proper positions, an act which would 
go far to raise, in onany ways, the gardening 
profession as a whole. 

Xoikjs. J. T, 

[To THS Bdrob ov « Thb Gabdbn."] 
Sib,— While the wave of education is sweeping 
through the oountiy, afEecting almost every 
branch of industry, it seems a pity that young 



gardeners do not see the folly of ignoring the 
many opportunities of study which are open to 
them, and the thanks of your readers are due to 
Mr. Gardner for calling attention to the subject. 
Let us take botany, fw instance — not the botany 
which contents itself with learning the names and 
orders of common flowers, but the study of the 
anatomy of plants, &a The student will acquire 
a new interest in his work and a quickening ot the 
faculty of observation which no other sti&y can 
give mm. 

Let us suppose a young gardener living in the 
country has taken up the study of botany. He 
should communicate with the museum authorities 
of the nearest town, offdrinff to send in wild 
flowers, whioh will be gladly accepted. He 
should number each specimen, and send a list 
with the corresponding number and name. The 
list will be returned corrected, possibly followed 
by a request to examine trees in the neighbour- 
hood for certain forms of inseot-Ufe. This will 
him. almost uncoosoionsly into being an 
entomologist as well as a botanist, besides forming 
friendships which may last a lifetime. 

I think the trend of public opinion points in 
the direction of making the public parks and 
gardens of more use from an educational point 
of view. Probably they will be required to 
supplement the teaching of the technical and 
elementary schools, and the superintendents And 
head gardeners will be required to give addresses 
and lectures to classee and students on botany 
and Nature study. Should such be the case and 
the young gardeners fail to qualify in botany, 
they will be mortified to see the appointments 
given to the lady gardeners. 

Latchford. F. Fullbb. 



THE SMALL ORCHARD. 
[To THB Editob of " Thb Gabdbn."] 
Sib,— On page 12 Mr. Owen Thomas draws a 
charminc word-picture of the delights and advan- 
tages of having fruit orchards attsyohed to country 
oottases. He describes this as a means of check- 
ing the migration of country people to towns, 
and dwells on the pleasure— to say nothing of the 
profit — to be obtained from an orohard at all 
seasons, spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
Mr. Thomas would like to see an orohard of, say, 
a quarter of an aero attached to every workman's 
cottage in the country. Just so ; the wish is a 
ver^ worthy one, but how remote aro the chances 
of ite ever becoming a reality ! The first diffi- 
culty to be overcome would be that of getting 
the land. Even now thero are hnndnds of 
cottages in the country with not sufficient garden 
attached to them to srow the vegetable supply 
required for the family ; indeed, thero will have 
to be a considerable ohanfle of views beforo we 
find landlords cutting up fields into quarter-aoro 

Slots and attaching them to cottage holdings, 
upposing, however, that this did come about, 
and workmen's cottages in our villages wero pro- 
vided with quarter-aoro plots for fruit oulturo, 
who would do the planting T If landlords would 
do it, all well and good, but the cry is that th^ 
get little enouflh out of cottage property as it is, 
and if orchards wero attached and planted rents 
would have to go up considerobly. Suppose the 
planting wss left to the cottager. Not many of 
them have the capital to buy and plant fifty or 
sixty standard trees and wait until Uiey come 
into bearing. Even if they wero in that position, 
cottagers aro mostly weekly tenants, and they 
would want considerobly mbro security than they 
have at preesnt beforo they could be induced to 
plant a quarter of an aero of ground with fruit 
trees ; indeed, it is quite likely that moro fruit 
would be grown in cottage gardens at prsssnt if 
the occupiers of the same had moro security or 
daim for compensation in the event of leaving 
the hokUng. We want to keep the country 
workers in the villages, but beforo they can grow 
fruit they must be provided with the land, and 
some arranaement must be made about voting 
and ownership of the trees. G. U. H. 



FORMATION AND CARE OF 

LAWNS. 

A NTONE who has trovellcd 00 the 

/% Continent must have been struok with 

/ % the syateoMitio caro whioh is lavished 

/ \ upon the production and up-keep of 

2 V ^® V^ sward. Though all 

swaras in gardens aro l»wns,j 

varieties of lawns aro much greater in 

than elsewhere. While the foroisner is oootent 

with a patch of grass to throw up his flower-beds, 

the lawn in Enslapd is expected to bear the 

wear and tear <n constant use, and the usee to 

which lawns aro put are so different, and the 

wear and tear they undergo vary so grea tly in 

degree, that it is necessary to create a now lawn 

or to deal with an old one according to the usee 

to which it will in futuro be puk 

When the formation of a lawn u oontempialad, 
the flrst point for oonsidentioo is, of oooroe, 
whero it shall be. Whero, however, a ehoioe is 
possible, proference should certainly be given to 
land with a northern aspect. Whero 
circumstances make a plentiful supply of '1 
impossible, the question of aspect is a far 1 
important matter than is generally realised. In 
the prepantion of land, drainage, whero neoes- 
sary, tekes preesdence of all other work. The 
roots of most grassss do not penetrate far into 
the soil, and consequently deep drainage ia not a 
neoessity, and a very usual distance is 15 feet 
between the rows and a depth of 3 feet from the 
surface. 

Soil.— The meet suitable situation having 
been decided upon, the next oonsiderotioo Is the 
character of the soil, and it is desiroble to 
consider this point with rofersnoe to the pnrpoee 
for which the lawn is required. For gemral 
purposss nothing better can be desired than a 
somewhat deep, rich loam sufficiently poro«M to 
allow of satis&ctory drainage. Unfortunately, 
however, it im seldom that one finds such a aoQ 
available, and, therofore, it may often be neoesaary 
to introduce fresh surface sott from elsewhere. 

In the propantion of cricket grounds, the soil 
of which happens to be of a crumbling nature and 
of a very porous character, it has often proved a 
great aavantaice to cover such part of the surface as 
may be requisite for the wickets with a few oart- 
loads of clay to the depth of 1 inch or 1| inches. 
Whero clay has been put on in this way in the 
autumn, and has been broken up during the 
winter by the action of frost and rain, it haa been 
found to roll down into a splendid surface in the 
spring, and to stand constant hard wear in a way 
which the original soil would have been quite 
incapable of doing. This plan might be followed 
with advantage in the prepantion of many lawns 
of a light and crumbling character, eepeoially 
whero mtended as tennis courts. The compan- 
tively slight depth of the clay is not sufficient to 
provent drainage, while the surface is improved 
at least 50 per cent On land of a very light or 
sandy naturo little suocsss can be hoped for 
without a coating of soil of a moro rotentive 
character. Such opentions may be dreaded on 
account of their cost, but in view of the fact that 
a lawn once put down is expected to stand for 
many yean, it is really false economy to avoid 
such expendituro as may be neceesary in order 
to obtain a satisfactory surface. It should also 
be romembered that no amount of manuro can 
compensate for an unsatisfaotory soil, as in the 
case of very light soils all soluble mannree will 
be washed thrmigh immediately, and at the end 
of a couple of yean the land will be juat as bad 
as it was beforo the application. 

A word of warning is, however, neesaeary as 
to imported soil, inasmuch as, however good it 
may look in quality, it is almost certain to oon- 
tain seeds of many objectionable weed s , and 
unless steps aro taken to destroy them, when the 
grass seed is sown thev will grow up with the 
grass and may eventually kill the finer gl as s es 
It is not too much to say that 90 per cent, of ths 
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eomplaintfl which the seedsmaQ reoeives abont 
mlltged imparities in the lawn leed supplied is 
not traoeable to the seed at all, bnt to the weeds 
that haye been introdaoed in imported soil ; 
indeed, to anyone who understands the subject at 
all, it is obvious that many of the weeds com- 
plained of come from seeds which, from their size 
and shape, coald not possibly be included in a 
mixture of lawn seeds by any seedsman possessing 
the slightest knowledge of his business. 

The ool^ perfect remedy is to bum all imported 
■oil, and in the case of heavy or clay soil the 
burning has such beneficial results that it is a 
practice worth adopting quite apart from the 
weed seeds. It must, however, be remembered 
that the process of burning removes most of the 
fertilising properties of the soil, and these must 
be returned in the form of manure, as care should 
always be taken that the land to be used for 
forming lawns is in thoroughly good heart. The 
maintenance expenses of lawns would not be 
nearly so heavy if the preparatory work were 
carried out efficiently. The top spit of the soil, 
or at least the upper 8 inches, should consist of a 
good loam into which a heavy dressing of well- 
rotted farmyard manure has been incorporated. 
Thirty cart-loads, or even more, per acre will not 
be too much. In connection with the preparation of 
land for lawns, the ulual practice is to commence 
operations in autumn and to allow it to lie fallow 
throughout the winter. This undoubtedly means 
nnsiffhtliness for the time being, but it will result 
in that beautiful tilth from the action of frost 
which is a tine qud non for successful sowing. 

That the ground should be level is so obvious 
that it is haralj[ necessary to state it, but a friable 
condition of soil is essential, and no good lawn 
can be obtained without it. Constant rakins and 
rolling after such winter fallow will do wonders. 

TuKFiKo verstta Sowing. 

I propose to introduce a few remarks as to the 
comparative merits of the formation of lawns by 
turf and by seed. Probably the chief advantage 
that turf possesses over seed is that a lawn is at 
onoe covend with grass instead of remaining bare 
for a considerable period. In addition to this, how- 
ever, it is (rften supposed — and the assumption 
is sometimes correct — that a lawn composed of 
turf can be more quickly brought into a condition 
fit for use than a lawn sown with seed. Every 
practice has its merits, but it is now generally 
admitted that the advantages of turfins are far 
outweighed by the very serious disadvantages 
which are apparent the moment turfing is contem- 
plated. There is first of all the difficulty of finding 
really good turf, and turf which may look excellent 
in a mesdow, consequent upon close grazing and 
treadinff by sheep, may prove to be utterly 
nnauitable after Ming taken up and put down to 
form a lawn under totally different conditions. 

It should be remembered that natural turf is. 
composed of grasses which are suitable to that 
particular soil upon which it is growing, conse- 
quently if turf is removed to another locality only 
those jprasses will flourish which, like the stronger 
varieties, can adapt themselves to their new 
sorroundinffs. Another point to which particular 
attention should ' be given is that in these days 
when the preparation of special prescriptions of 
grasses to meet particular needs has been brought 
to a science, the adoption of turf is to this extent 
an antiquated policy, in that it makes an intelli- 
gent combination of grasses out of the question. 
The cost, however, of turfing will always remain 
one of the chief difficulties, unless, indeed, one is 
•o fortunate as to have in one's own possession 
good turf close at hand. It has been estimated 
that the average cost of laying out an acre of land 
with turf usui£^ runs into close upon £100. This 
includes labour involved in cutting, carting, and 
relaying, in addition to the actual prime cost. 

In view of the fact that a mixture of the very 
finest grasses obtainable, of guaranteed purity 
and germination, and amply sufficient in quantity 
to sow an acre, can be obtained at the outside 
lor M or M, it will be seen that turfing is a 
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practice not to be resorted to without the strongest 
possible reasons. It is certain that a lawn pre- 
pared in the way it should be, and sown down 
with the finest seeds, will, if properly tended, 
produce an infinitely finer turf than can ever be 
obtained by the process of tuifing, while with 
reference to the formation of a lawn bv this 
means it is perhaps sufficient to say that from a 
sowing of pure seed of high germinatiog power I 
have known lawns fit to play on in from eight 
weeks to ten weeks from the date of sowing. I, 
need hardly say, however, that such results are 
only obtainable in exceptional circumstances. 
Apart from all these considerations, however, 
there may be isolated cases where turfing can 
with advantage be resorted to, and it may be 
advisable, therefore, to point out that the turves 
should be laid in the autumn. — Extracted from a 
lecture by Martin F, ff. StUUm hejore the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

(To be continued.) 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



THE HIMALAYAN EREMURUS. 

THE handsome Himalayan Eremnrus has 
proved to be one of the most easily 
m%naged plants of a genus notoriously 
difficult of cultivation. However, 
with the better knowledge of their 
req^uirements which has come with 
experience, it is possible to select a suitable place 
in nearly every garden where they will flourish. 
It is true that they take more readily to some 
gardens, growing there naturally and with little 
attention, while in others special conditions 
have to be provided for them. A well-grown 
group of these noble plants in flower, as seen in 
the accompanying illustration, provides a striking 
feature. Eremuri need a well-drained and some- 
what shelteired position. Anything like stasnant 
or sour soil in winter is fatal to these pumts, 
whilst in the summer they require abundant 
moisture during growth. Eremuri start into 
growth early in the year, and the tips of the 
leaves as well as the flower-spikes are frequently 
cut back by the late spring frosts, spoiling the 
latter for the season. It is, therefore, advisable 
to plant between low-growing shrubs, where they 



may obtain the necessary shelter, or else she Ite 
must be provided in the shape of ashes or inverted 
pots until danger of frost is over. When planted 
between shrubs in this way the soil soon gets 
exhausted by the roots of the latter, and it is 
necessary to replant every two or three years. 
This work may be performed as soon as the leaves 
have died down, lifting the plants carefully, 
removing the soil to a depth of 2 feet, then filling 
the holes with a mixture of good fibrous loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Plant the roots so that 
the crowns are about 6 inches below the surface 
of the ground, using plenty of sharp sand, in order 
to make a bed for the crown to rest on. Plants 
in open prepared beds do not require lifting so 
often, and may be left alone for several years, 
with the exception of an occasional top-dressing 
of fresh loam and leaf soil. Altogether there are 
about twenty species belonging to this genus 
found in Central and Western Asia, of which 
about ten have been introduced into cultivation. 
Of these all but four or five are confined to collec- 
tions or botanic gardens. The four best are: 

E. Bungeu^A native of Persia, with narrow 
glaucous leaves and stems 4 feet to 5 feet high, 
closely set on the upper portion with bright 
yellow flowers. It is not so hardy as the others, 
and requires a warmer, more sheltered position. 
When in a suitable situation it increases freely, 
making handsome tufts, and produces numerous 
flower-stems abont the end of June. 

E, himalaictta, shown in the illustration, is 
a native of the Himalayas, with broad sreen 
leaves, and flower-stems 5 feet to 8 feet high. 
The flowers are pure white with yellow stamens, 
and are produced in ApriL 

E. Olgce. ^Vound in Turkestan. This is some- 
what smaller and more slender than the abpve, 
with rose-ooloured or white flowers tinged with 
pink, on stems 5 feet to 6 feet high. It is the 
latest to flower, and does not bloom till July. 

E. robu8tu8, — Also from Turkestan. This is 
the noblest plant in the genus, with stems reaching 
a height of 10 feet or more. The flowers are rosy 
pink in colour, and generally produced in May. 
This is the oldest species in cultivation, as well 
as the finest. The variety Elw.esii is a robust 
form with somewhat deeper rose-coloured flowers. 
There is also a form with pure white flowers. 

Of late years many hybrids between the 
different species have been raised, including 
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£. him-rob (E. himaUioiia x robottns), with palo 

Sink flowers; E Mrs. Reathe (E. tnrkestMiioiis x 
luDgei), with palo yellow flowers ; E. Tnbergeui 
(E. himalaions x Bongei), with pale vellow 
flowers ; and £ Warei, with long spikes of flowers 
whiob hare been described as orange-salmon in 
ooloor. W. I. 
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THE SMALL ORCHARD.— IL 

BEFORE detailinff the method 
of forming aad planting, I mav 
aay it is on the lines on which 
most of our old orchards are 
planted, namely, on pasture or 

grass land, that I recommend the 
planting of these smadl orchards of a qoarter 
of an acre, more or less, in extent, in associa- 
tion with country workers' cottages, because, 
where standard trees are thus planted, the 
after - management of the orchard in the 
matter of labour is reduced to the lowest 
minimum. Thih is important, as the worker 
could not well spare the time to devote to 
the growth of bush trees planted in well- 
cultivated arable land, whicn, no doubt, give 
the quickest and best returns. Moreover, the 
grass land under the standard trees may be 
turned to many advantaf;es which go to supple- 
ment the returns of fruit from the tree. The 
grass may be converted into hay. It forms a 
splendid poultry-run, and affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for keeping bees, besides, as 
1 said before, making a delightful playground 
for children. The cardinal points it is neces- 
sary to observe in formmg a successful 
orchard of this description are the following : 
Position. — Inthecaseof the cottage orchard 
such as that under consideration, the posi- 
tion will depend very much on the immediate 
surroundings. If it can be placed near the 
cottage its value and utilitv wul be enhanced; 
but in any case it should not be far awav. 
An ideal position for an orchard is on slightly 
rising ground, protected by trees or some 
other shelter (about thirty yards away from 
it) on the nortn and north-east sides, and fully 
open to the south and west. 

DsAiNAGE.— If the soil rests on ^vel or 
any other medium through which rain passes 
quickly, and the land has a slight fall, so that 
water can pass freely away, no artificial 
drainage is necessary. Should the land rest 
on clay or marl it will be absolutely necessary 
to have it drained before planting. 

Soil.— Fruit trees will grow and give 
moderate returns from almost any sort of 
soil if it is well drained, cultivated, and 
manured before the trees are planted. The 
only soil in which it would not be worth 
while planting trees is that which is very thin 
and rests on gravel or sand. Even with good 
and generous cultivation it would be hope- 
less to expect permanent profitable returns 
from such land. I mean land with only a 
depth of from 6 inches to 7 inches of surface 
sou. On the other hand, land having from 
12 inches to 15 inches of soil resting on the 
same foundation with good cultivation would 
soon give remunerative results. But the best 
land of all for such orchards, if available, 
would be a deep marly loam resting on gravel. 

Prbpabino thb Land. 
The best preparation is to trench the 
whole of the land it is proposed to plant 
2^ feet deep, adding well-rotted manure at the 
same time at the rate of thirty tons to the acre, 
well incorporating the manure with the soil 



as the work of trenching proceeds, but not 
burying any of it deeper than 12 inches. 
If the land should be in ffrass, and the 
trenching of the whole be decided on, the 
top spit should be buried 20 inches deep 
whilst the trenching is going on, and the 
land sown with grass seeds to form a new 
pasture after the trees are planted. On land 
subjected to this method of culture trees 
make much greater process than they would 
do on land poorly cultivated. The carrying 
out of this method of culture we know is 
expensive in the first instance, but it is an 
investment that yields a splendid return in 
the end. However, I know that to many the 
carrying out of this method of culture is out 
of tne question, by reason of the time and 
expense entailed. The next best way is to 
mark out the ground in which the line of 
trees is to be planted, and to trench the whole 
of it 2^ feet deep, and for a width of 6 feet, 
manuring the land at the rate previously 
recommended as the work proceeds. This 
method will be attended with much better 
success in years to come than if the trees are 
planted in round or square holes in the usual 
way. In winter, in very wet weather, these 
holes often form a water-tight receptacle by 
reason of the hardness and solidi^ of the 
sides and bottom, in which the roots, to their 
detriment, and often to the destruction of 
many of them, are immersed for days, and 
sometimes for weeks, together. 

Distance Apart to Plant.— Eighteen 
feet between the rows should be allowed in 
planting in ordinary soils (in rich soils 
24 feet would be better). The distance 
between the trees in the rows (I am speaking 
of standards) should be for Apple and Pear 
trees 16 feet, and for Plums 14 feet. The 
trenched ground in which the trees are 
planted must be sown with grass seeds to 
within 4 feet of the stems of the trees. This 
space should always be kept clear of grass 
or weeds, and in the case of those trees 
bearing good crops this space should receive 
a dressing of manure in order to help the 
tree to swell up a heavy crop of well-developed 
fruit Trees not bcMiring good crops are 
better without the manure. 
Planting. 

Carry out any time between October 31 and 
February 29, when the weather is open and 
the ground in a fairly dry condition. Never 

?lant in wet, sodden soil or in frosty weather, 
'he roots must not be planted too deep. 
Seven inches below the surface is deep 
enough. Make the soil firm in the hole 
before planting into a dwarf cone, and press 
the centre of tne roots on to this until their 
points are sliffhtly elevated by the pressure. 
This will help the roots to form surface 
fibrous roots afterwards, instead of encourag- 
ing them to strike down into the subsoil, as 
would be the case if the roots pointed down- 
wards at the time of planting. A dressinff of 
manure should be placed over the surface 
soil, as far as the roots extend, in sprine and 
continued through the summer, in order to 
prevent evaporation and to retain moisture 
m the soil until the roots have obtained a 
firm grip of it. 

Staking.— Every tree should be secured 
to a stout stake for the first three years to 
prevent its roots being disturbed by the 
swaying of the stems by the wind. 

Pbotxction.— The orchard must be pro- 
tected not only from cattle, but from hares and 
rabbits. The most effective way of doing this 
is to surround it with a fence of poets and 



rails 5 feet higlL against which on the ootaide 
wire-nettinff 3 feet high and of 1^-inch meah 
should be fixed, and as a boundary on the 
inside against this fence I would recommend 
that a hedge be planted of I^jninberry or the 
Parsley- leaved Blackberry. The former bears 
heavy crops of valuable fruit for jam- making 
or for cooking, and the latter variety is the 
best of all the Blackberries. 

Variities to Plant. 
In the past English fruit growers have 
invariably committed the fated mistake of 
growing too many sorts. I shall, I hope, be 
absolved from helping or encouraging them 
to continue to make this mistake in the 
future, for I will confine my list to twdve 



varieties of Apples, six of rears, and six of 
Plums, all of good quality, reliable bearers, 
and sorts which will command a good price 
and ready sale. 

Apples ^i)ew«re;.— Devonshire Quarrenden 
and Worcester Pearmain, ripe Auj^t and 
September ; Cox's Orange Pippin, November 
to Christmas : Gascoyne's Scarlet Seedling, 
December; Allington Pippin, January; and 
Roundway Magnum Boiyim, December and 
January. 

Apples ( Cooking J.—LoTd Qrosvenor, ripe 
September ; Warner's King, November ; 
Lane's Prince Albert, February and March ; 
Lord Derby, December; Blenheim Orange, 
December to February ; and Newton Wonder, 
January to May. For every one of the above 
dessert varieties plant two of Cox's Orange 
Pippin, and for every one of the cooking 
varieties given above plant two of Newton 
Wonder. 

Pears.— Dr. Jules Quyot, ripe September ; 
Williams's Bon Chretien and Fertility, Sep- 
tember and October ; Emile d'Heyst, October 
and November ; Doyenn^ du Comice, Novem- 
ber and December ; and Josephine de 
Malines, January and February. 

P/wfiM.— Rivers's Early Prolific, ripe July 
and August; Belgian Purple, August and 
September; Victoria, August; Bryanston 
Gage, September ; Green Gage (oldX August ; 
Coe's Golden Drop, October. 

When buying Apple trees insist on tbw 
being grafted on the English Paradise stock. 
If the soil of the orchard, is rather light, let 
the Pear trees you buy be worked on the Pear 
stock. On the other hand, if the land is 
inclined to be rich and heavy, the trees 
selected should be thoee worked on the 
Quince. Owsn Thohas. 



SIXTY ACRES BY THE 



SEA. 
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The Gasdbn of Lord Battebska, 
strand, Cbombr. 

LORES cvrat Devs ("Qod cares for 
flowers") is the motto above the 
doorway of a homestead built of 
solid stone and brick that atands 
upon an East Coast cliff. 
Ten years ago, around and 
between it and the North Sea, there lay a 
stretch of farmland. Nothing grew hii^ier 
on it than a Dock or Thistle, r^ow a sweet- 
scented garden smiles to the sky, salt airs stir 
leaves in broad plantations, red and white 
Roses stud smooth lawns. Lilies flower 
happily in the half -shade of trees, and pond- 
flowers are blooming in sheltared lake and 
pool. 

This seashore garden, with the dwelling 
that belongs to it, strikes the note of com- 
fort Open-air life is made possible for all 
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QardeQ and honM complete each other, and 
both are equally good to live in. Thronshont 
ita ample boundaries the question of shelter 
has been given the attention it demands but 
seldom gets. When rain falls there is no 
hurrying to take refuge in the nearest ereen- 
house or conservatory — sanctuaries unblessed 
to those who do not like a stifling atmo- 
sphere. The fashion set by one of our lead- 
ing architects, of Anglicising Italian methods 
to suit the requirements of our bleaker 
climate, is followed here. Instead of marble 
alcove, step and fountain, which in English 
gardens get to look so dreary, we nave 
cloister, pergola, and sheltered arbour built 
of stone and orickwork and beams of English 
Oak, substantial yet not heavy-looking, since 
Roses, Clematis, and other climbing and 
flowering plants and creepers rush up and 
tumble down them. Ana there is great 
variety. Here are the garden enclosed, the 
wind-sheltered sun-trap, the sweet-smelling 
garden house sacred to quiet study and full 
of the inspiration of fresh air, sunshine, 
birds' song, and the companionship of bees 
and butteraies. All these placed cunningly 
and reached with ease. 

For paths in this garden are a noticeable 
feature. There are almost as many stone- 
paved walks in it as there are grass avenues 
and gravel paths ; one may wander to and 
fro and up and dovm dry shod even in the 
dampest weather, and one is given another 
boon which, for want of a better word^ we 
must call a stone-flagged lawn. This is unique 
in our experience of gardens. A sunny spot 
it is and very sweet. Between the crevices of 
the stones, somewhat irregularly set, bright 
flowers are always growing. This is just the 
place for fragrant, short-stemmed herbs to 
push up in Between, and so they do, and 
footsteps passing press their T)erfume out 
*' far sweeter in the air (where it comes and 
ffoes like the warbling of music) than in the 

It is quaint and curious that once upon a 
time these stones paved London streets. 



Now and again one is reminded of their 
early life by seeing the round hole through 
which black diamonds used to pour. The 
holes are now cemented up, and make little 
circles among the stones like fairy rings. 
Ascending or descending by shallow steps 
one passes from the flagged lavm to the grass 
lawns studded and flaodced with flowers. 

Everybody writes nowadays about the 
spring c^rden, because of the bulbs and the 
Ali>ine and rock plants which are then at 
their best, or of the early summer garden for 
the Roses. Let us do di£ferently, and see 
this seaside garden in September. The 
month is closing, but autumns here are fine 
and linger long. 

A haze of soft pink lies beneath some 
trees ; it is a colony of Cyclamen flowers that 
have settled down in ffreat content. Long 
borders of herbaceous plants are bright with 
colour. Many of the beds are edged with 
rockwork^ the stones completely carpeted 
with Alpine Phlox and Mosses. Ivies, too, 
and Ferns and many plants whose roots are 
fond of diving down among the stones find 
pasturage here. 

This 18 a garden that is full of surprises. 
Here is a walk that is all of Fuchsias, there 
a patch of autumn Crocus, snow-white or 
mauve or gold. Of Roses there still are 
plenty— arches of ramblers and beds of bush 
Roses, all of one sort in a bed as Roses 
like, because it sets them off so well. Caro- 
line Testout, coppery pink ; Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, cream-coloured and sweet-scented ; 
Maman Cochet, pink and cream, and many 
others. Here is a fountain edged with stones 
and a brilliant little annual Leptosiphon 
roseus planted among them. It shines out 
like a jewel. Here is a dovecot at the part- 
ing of several ways, and there a water garden 
with Ferns and Spirseas and Lilies. And 
there are thickets for natural wildness. 

The plantations that protect the gardens 
were carefully planted. Amons the shrub- 
beries and thickets one notices the cool, grey 
foliage of the Sea Buckthorn, with berries 




A BOSK PBROOLA IN THI BOYAL GABDBNS, KKW. 



like yellow Holly, the glossy darkness of 
Evergreen Oak, the Tamarisk, the Black 
Poplar, so valuable in a seaside garden, and 
many Pines and Firs, with patches of shrubs 
for vdnter bravery in shades of gold, con- 
trasted with Homes of many sorts, Bush 
Ivies, and the sombre Yew. The size of 
many trees would puzzle us, did we not know 
that the removal of large timber is under- 
taken here with a light heart. 

The idea that a sea coast garden presents 
almost insuperable difficulties unless it 
happens to be in a peculiarly favoured spot, 
is contradicted at every turn. Primarilvit is, 
of course, a question of shelter. Having 
once secured that, it is easy to make a long 
list of plants and flowers that really benefit 
by sea air, though but a limited number can 
put up vnth the drenching of salt spray or 
the onslaught of cutting winds. Among the 
plants that are enjoying sea air in this garden 
we might instance Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, 
Veronicas, Escallonias, Ceanothus, and the 
Gum Cistus. As te fruits and vegetables 
there is never any difficulty with them ; 
many vegetables we know are indigenous to 
the seashore. Asparagus is one that Lb as 
much at home upon the coast-line as an 
oyster. Fig and Bay tree grow luxuriantly, 
and, stranj^ to say, many delicate plants that 
would pensh during winter in inland ^rdens 
further south do well here. Such things as 
Marguerite Daisies, Calceolarias. Gazanias, 
the scented Verbena, and even the Agapan- 
thus Lilv remain evergreen and uninjured 
out of doors if given the least protection. 
The salt air may feel damp and cold, but 
the soil is dry and kind, and, as native 
gardeners express it, " the sea air cuts the 
frost." 

One decade has sufficed to summon up 
this garden on a cliff as if by magic, but 
still the air is full of promise. In garden- 
ing the time never comes when one can run 
up a flag and say that it is finished, and so 
the owner of these seaside acres seems to 
think. F. A. B. 



THE ROSE GARDEN, 

A ROSE PERGOLA. 

A FULL view of the Rose pergola at Kew» 
which ii covered with a representa- 
tive ooUection of climbing Itoeet, i« 
^ven in the aooompanying illnstra- 
^ tion. The pergola — if pergola it may 
be oalled— oonsiBts of a •eries of 
upright poett and orosspieces of iron, oonnected 
by a series of chains. Roeee are ffenerally 
said to prefer to climb on wood rather than 
on chains, bnt the almts illnstrated have 
grown very well, and in the snmmer-Ume 
this pergoU is very beantifal. There are so 
many varieties planted here that anyone inter- 
ested in climbing Roses miffht very profitably 
take note of the behaviour of each one. 



WEEPING ROSES AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 
Thebb is much difference of opinion as to the 
best way of pruning these Roses the first year. 
If planted in the autumn I have found all the 
multiflora raoe are best nruned back hard, say 
wiUiin 3 inches or 4 inches of the bud. The 
wiohuraiana, sempervirens, and arvensis sroups 
may have some arowths cut hard back, and a few 
left their entire length. The latter, after flower- 
ing in June and July, should be removed 
to their base. Supposing spring planting be 
adopted, say if planted in February and Match, 
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in my opinioD tho trees should Dot be prnned 
at all until they have bloaeomed. The ^owths 
retained by the early leafage prodnoed aaeiat root 
aotioQ, which ihonld be the aim of the oaltiTator. 
Saoh trees will bloom along the trails of growth, 
and althoneh it will be of moderate quality, yet 
they will be interesting objects for the time 
being. As soon as the bloom is on the wane, 
cut back hard most o|. the growths, retaining, 
perhaps, one or two. If the trees are healthy, 
and well supplied with good roots, work in 
good trenched soil, <wd fine shoots will be pro- 
duced the same season that will furnish blossom 
the following year. P. 

ROSE MAHARAJAH. 

All who v^alue richly-coloured crimson Roses 
will find in this beautiful, almost single variety. 



Rose Bardou Job, or the exquisite seedlings 
lately raised from Rosa maerantba, such as Lady 
Curzon, Mrs. 0. G. Orpen, Lady S. Wilson, and 
others. Then we have Bellefleur, with its con- 
spicuous golden anthers against the bright 
crimson setting of the petals. P. 



ORCHIDS. 



THE CATASETUMS. 

FIFTY or sixty years ago, when the 
Orchids of South America were first 
becoming generally known in the 
gardens of this country, no class 
appears to have been more highly 
Talued than the Catasetums. This, 
however, was before the Cattleyas and Odonto- 



to bring about this end ; it is one of the few 
also in which the sexes are found in dtffBrent 
flowers, hermaphrodite flowers being oompaca- 
tivel^ rare. In the majority of the dioeoioai 
species, the male flowers, or those carrying 
pollen masses, have two ** horns " or antenna, 
one on each side of the column, proceeding 
downwards towards the cavity of the lip, and 
one or both of these are sensitive. When the 
flower is mature the pollen masses are ejected 
with considerable foroe if these horns are 
touched ever so lightly, so that an insect (ss 
has been occasionally witnessed even in Orchid 
houses at home) on passing over the flower 
touches the sensitive horns and thereby re- 
leases the pollen masses ; these, adherins to 
the insect's body by their glutinous sutEms, 
are thus brought in contact with the female 
flowers afterwards visited. 




CURIOUS ORCHID (CATASITUM SPLBNDINS PUHCTATISSIMUM). 

{Sh9wn by Sir Trevcr Lawrence, Bart, before the Royal HortieuUural Society on Uu 9th uU., 

it received an award qf merit.) 



a valuable 
shr u bby 
Rose. The 
best plan to 
adopt in 
growing it 
is to plant 
it as an iso- 
lated shrub 
on the lawn 
or anywhere 
that will afford it froe soope to spread. It 
will make fine arching growths that if allowed 
IMurtly to droop will be covered over with a 
rich array of large attractive flowers. I have 
no doubt this Rose owes its origin to the same 
parentage as Ben Cant ; if not, I think I should 
be safe in saying it is the result of a cross 
between brilliantly-coloured Hybrid Perpetuals. 
I can well rememMr the time when Roses oi this 
type, perhaps not quite so large in bloom, were 
pulled out of the seed plots and destroyed. 
Times have changed and also tastes, and one 
must admit that they have changed for the better. 
We do not want all stiff, formal, very double 
show blooms, but rather more of the type of 
Maharajah, providing they are distinct. Who 
can help admiring that delightful velvety crimson 



glossums were become plentiful, 
increasing popularity of these and similarly 
showy genera quickly pushed Catasetums, 
Cycnoches, and such-like C&chids into the back- 
ground. The genus is entirely a New World one, 
occurring both north and south of the Isthmus of 
Panama, some species, indeed, existing as far north 
as Mexico, whiut others are found as much to the 
south as Brazil ; a few species also belong to the 
West Indian Islands. They are purely epiphytal, 
or sometimes semi-terrestrial, and have large 
fleshy pseudo-bulbs. In most instances the latter 
are fusiform — tapering from the base upwards — 
although sometimes so short and thick as to be 
almost Onion-shaped. They are generally easily 
distinguished by being covered almost entirely by 
the dried membranous bases of fallen leaves, 
whieh give them a greyish colour. 

Although there are many genera in this order 
of plants whose beauty of flower places them 
considerably ahead of Gatasetum, there is not 
one which shows in so striking a manner those 
peculiarities of structure and arrangement 
which, in order to bring about cross-fertilisa- 
tion by insect agency, are found in some form 
or other in almost every Orchid known. This 
genus is one of the few in which what may 
be termed mechanical means are made use of 



On aooount of their long absence from most 
Orchid collections, the cultivation of these 
plants is not so generally understood as that 
of better-known genera. Success, however, is 
easily attained provided they receive their 
proper share of attention and a few eeeentiil 
matters in their treatment are not neglected. 
The following method of culture is ooe whieh 
has been successfully pursued for several years 
in a collection of over a score of species. &> far 
as temperature and atmospheric conditioos are 
concerned, Catasetums may be said to be iden- 
tical in their requirements with the trofrioal 
Dendrobiums. During active growth tiiey like 
the same tropical heat, the same atmoBi^^ce 
highly charged with moisture, the aame abun- 
dant light. There is, however, one important 
exception : they will not bear the copious syrinc- 
ings that Dendrobiums thrive under ; espeoialfy 
is this the case during the early stages of growth. 
As soon in autumn as the leaves begin to change 
colour, water should be gradually iwlooed, until 
in winter little or none is needed except for 
those pushinff flower-spikes. The compost we 
have found best suited for the majority of 
these plants consists of peat and loam fibre. 
The proportion of loam should not be more 
one-fourth, whilst for weaker - growing 
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kindi and planto not in cood hMltk, pMt alont 
may be nsed. Ghoppad ■phaffnam and pot- 
■herds broken np into imaU ehipi shonld be 
added to keep tne oompost open. Pota or bas- 
kete are need in preference to blooke of wood, 
and they are nearly hall filled with drainage. 
The planU ehonld be repotted in Maroh, or 
sooner if they give evidence of activity. It ie 
naaally advisable to repot every year, ehakins 
off the old oompoet and removing the dead 
Toote. 

An award of merit was granted to Gatasetnm 
ilendens pnnctatissimnm, shown on the 9th 
it., at the Hortioaltnral Hall, by Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., Bnrford (Orchid grower, Mr. 
W. H. White). The hooded upper sepal and 
petals are prettily spotted with crimson on a 
white ground. The lower half of the flower is 
of irregular riiape, yellow, faintly spotted with 
crimson. 



SI 



A NEW BUDDLEIA. 
BiTDDLBiA ABiATiCA Is a distinct and beautiful 
species from India. It bears elegant racemes 
of white and fragrant flowers. It is a 
greenhouse plant growing some 3 feet high, 
and doubtless will become valuable. It was 
exhibited by Messrs. James Veitcb and Sons. 
Limited, Chelsea, S.W., before the Eoyal 
HorticuJtural Society on the 23th ult., and 
received a first-class certificate. 



at some show for, say^ six bunches of defined 
sorts, and the prizes given for artistic arrange- 
ment only. It would be an oblect-lesson 
not only to the exhibitors, but to tne general 
public. Floral artists, of course, would judge 
it. The results of the various points m an 
exhibit c^ould be placed on cards and dis- 
played prominently. It is done with fruit ; 
why not with Sweet Peas? It would be 
more interesting and satisfying than the 
present system. The National Sweet Pea 
Society consider an ideal bunch consists of 
twenty sprays, and overcrowding a fault. 
Intending competitors should note that care- 
fully. 

I think it would be a very good idea to 
make competitors write on each variety 
card the number of spikes in the vase, not 
necessarily to be counted, but to give the 
judffes a fair idea of the number of spikes 
used. Doing so would mean, that suppose 
a vase of twenty-two sprays oi coccinea was 
shown against a vase of thirty sprays, and 
the fiowers of equal merit and no overcrowd- 
ing noticeable, a fair-minded judge would 
consider them equal^ as the first-mentioned 
competitor was keeping close to the society's 
wishes. A. Malcolm. 



SWEET PEAS. 

Points of Intbkest fob Exhibitobs. 

HOW long is it possible to get 
fiowers of show merit from one 
sowing? is the first question 
which naturally springs up. The 
answer is : all the season. I 
mean by that, taking the United 
Elingdom into account, from the second week 
in July till the end of August In ordinaiy 
seasons the south of England is a fortnight 
earlier on the average. After August, observa- 
tions taken for a number of years snow that 
the atmosphere is intermittently charged 
with damp, and vast quantities of the fiowers 
become spotted and are useless for show 
purposes. The crimson^ mauve, lavender, 
cream, and pink varieties are most easily 
afiTected, and some of them even in the bud 
state. A late sowing runs this risk, and 
although a few cuttings of fine fiowers is 
possib&it is not worth the trouble. No one 
can count with certainty on showing satisfac- 
torily at September shows. 

Judging.— At all important shows this 
should be done by points. The National 
Sweet Pea Society, of which I am a loyal and 
devoted member, says : Form and substance, 
colour and freshness, and attractive setting 
up should each have a maximum of two 
points. The first two are all right, but I 
think arrangement should only nave one 
point. It would be all right if every exhi- 
bitor staged and arranged them himself, but 
nearly everyone gets outside help, and the 
arrangement of fiowers is an art, therefore those 
securing the services of a fioral artist get an 
undue advantage over those who cannot afford 
it or who have no friends with the gift I 
do think where flowers are so displayed so as 
to show clearly the quality of each spike, and 
where there is no doubt about them being the 
best, arrangement should not be considered ; 
but where ©quid merit comes in as to quality, 
then the point for arrangement should settle 
it An interesting class might be introduced 



SWEET PEAS IN TUBS. 

Thosb #hbiil^garden spaoe is limited thonld 
grow Sweet Peaa in tabs. They do very well 
indeed, and make a delightfal show for weeks 
together. If yon oannot afford to bay the 
excellent ornamental tabs which are made, 
cheaper ones can be had. One great advantage 
of having Sweet Peas in tabs is that they 
can be moved aboat and placed jast where 
they can be seen to the best advantage. Last 
season I had them all along the path of my small 
garden, and they were greatly admired. Bom 
one or two holes in the bottom of the tab, drain, 
and fill to within an inch of the ton with tarfy soil 
and well-decayed manare in equal parts. If you 
cannot get tarfy soil, take some of the best» 
soil from the garden and mix sand with it to 
make it more agreeable to the roots. It is no 
ase trying to grow Sweet Peas in tabs in poor 
soil— the resalt will only be disappointment. 
These plants are gross feeders, and mast have 
rich soil, especially when the roots are restricted to 
the narrow limits of a tub. 

Needless to say, they will require copious 
supplies ,of water during the summer, twice a 
day on the hottest days. The seeds should 
be sown in March, placing them about an 
inch deep and 2 inches apart. Although it is not 
wise to sow thickly, so wasting a lot of seed, 
it is always wise to sow more than are really 
wanted ; a few can be thinned out afterwards. 
Sweet Pea seeds are very cheap. I know of 
Dotbing more annoyitkg than to have the tub, say, 
with only h&U or three -quarters of the number of 
plftDla it ought to conUin. The plants make a 
me^ra diipUy, sod mia regrets tnroughout the 
Bommer not having nowu more seeds in the tub. 
Sow only one variety in each tub, and the general 
eff«ot will be maob belter than if the colours are 
mixed. H. W. 




BaDDLBIA ASIATIC' 



(A gremhinue thrub newly introdwsed 



trmnJndia, SligMy reduced.) 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 



RAISING AGERATUM8 FROM CUT- 
TINGS— A, plant in Ginoh pot 
that haa been reaerved at bedding- 
ont-time and grown throagh the 
^ sammer, and not allowed to flower, 
the flower-buds being pinched oat 
as the¥ appeared, taken indoors before frost, and 
plaoed in a position where there is plenty of 
light and the temperature not falling below 40^ ; ' 
keep on the dry side until November, when 
cut the old ffrowths well back and remove the 
old withered leaves, when the plant will be some- 
thing like that figured. Keep on the dry side 
tftl new growths Mgin to push, and in the New 
Year place in a house with a temperature of 55^ 
to 65^, afifording moisture corresponding to 
the srowth. When the young growths are 
1 in<3k long the plant may be transferred to 
an 8 inch pot, and a number of growths will 
soon be forthcoming for cuttings and in 
succession for some time. B, plant in 8-inch 
pot, with growths at stage for detachinff as 
cuttings. C, pot of cuttings inserted in late 
summer for stock, five or six at sides of 
a 6-inch pot, wintered in a light position 
in house with a temperature of 40* to 
45^, points pinched out at second joint, 
and in spring affording a batch of cuttings, 
as shown, that may be readily struck 
on a hot-bed. If stock plants plaoed in 
heat in January a succession of shoots 
may be had for propagating. D, a detached 
shoot suitable for a cutting : a, point of 
cutting transversely ; 6, leaves to be removed ; 

c, depth of inserting in soil. £, section of 
6-incn pot showing insertion of cuttings : 

d, drainage ; e, layer of moss or rougher puts 
of oompost; /, soil (old turfy loam three 
parts, leaf-mould one part, and sand one- 
sixth) ; g, surfacing of silver sand ; h, cuttings 
properly inserted ; t, space for holding water 
in waterinf^. F, rooted cutting as removed 
from cuttins pot, each cutting with a 
portion of soil as well as whole of roots : 
j\ ball of soil and roots ; k, depth of potti 
G, rooted cutting properly potted into 3-in( 
(60*s) pot : I, drainage (crock) over aperture 
and a few small pieces to make level, or a 
little of r<mgh of oompost; fit, soil ; n, space 
for holding water in watering; o, point where 
shoot may be pinched to induce a bushy 
habit, and to give a cutting. H, stopped 
plant from 3 inch shifted into 5-inch pot: 
p, drainage ; q, soil ; r, space for holding 
water jn watering ; 8, points of shoots that 
may be pinched out to induce a more branched 
habit, or when long enough taken for cut- 
tings. If such plants be shifted into larger 
size of pot as soon as full of roots, and so 
on until in 10-incb or 12inch pots, fine speci- 
mens are had for greenhouse decoration, 
affjrdinff good drainage at the last shift 
and a richer oompost, say, three parts turfy 
loam, one part each leaf -mould and old 
cow-manure, with one-aixth of sharp sand and 
charcoal. Plants for bedding »hould be kept in 
small pots and gradually hardened off for planting 
out in June. Cuttings of all varieties s.nke 
readily in beat, best with gentle bottom heat. 

Mustard and Crtsa. ^In tome establishments 
Mustard and Cress are always in demand. 
Sow them separately. Shallow boxes of 24 inches 
by 12 inches by 3 inches deep are suitable. Well 
drain and fill the boxes with fine soil that has 
been passed through a half-inch mesh sieve. 
Sow the seeds fairly thickly, give the boxes a good 
waterinfi;, with a fine rose to the water-pot, then 
plaeethe boxes in a temperature of about 55®. 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

Cover the boxes with paper until germination has 
taken place, then bring them to the light The 
seeds should on no account be covered with soiL 
The salad should be ready to cut in seven 
or eight days after towing, and to ensure a 
regular succession a sowing should be made 
each week. Any crops t£ the ground, such 
as Winter Spinach, Carrot^that were sown in 
July for using in their small state. Parsley, 
&c., will require looking over for weeds, for 
though it is mid -winter, weeds are sure to grow, 
especially groundsel, which will thrive, blossom, 
and seed even now ; hand -weed and hoe when the 
weather will allow. Spinach is plentiful with us 
this season, and though we have had much rain, 
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there is as y^t no sign of the disease in the leaf. 
In picking Spinach in winter be careful not to 
damage the centre of the plant. The Prickly is 
perhaps the most serviceable variety for the 
winter, but always grow a few rows of Spinach 
Beet, which sometimer stands inclement weather 
better than ordinary Spinach. If 

Pareley is running short through having | 
been picked hard, lift some of the roots | 
carefully, clean off the old leaves, and plant on a { 
mild hot-bed, when voung, fresh leaves will soon i 
beffin to grow ; or if some seed be sown in boxes 
ana plaoed in a brisk heat it will soon germinate. 
Where ground is naturally cold, and early Parsley I 



is required, a sowing maV'be made in boxea, plaeiag 
the boxes in a cool posiuoo ; the young plante may 
then be transplanted when ready into a warm 
border. 

Work among the CfhrymmtheBmrnB, — Before 
continuing the oultoftl notes about tho oattinfi 
inserted in January, I would add that it ia not 
too late to put in others ; in faot* some of the 
sorts which are apt to come too early and are at 
their beet in October are, of the two, better if 
left till a few weeks after the main lot are 
started. Exainples of these are Him B. 
Fulton, Mrs. Greenfield, Mrs. G. Milaham, 
Biafeking Hero, Miss M. Ware, and Mrs. 
Hadawa^. By the first week of this month 
the cuttings, which for a time looked limp, 
begin to now. Alter allowing move air in 
the boxes tor a day or two, they may be taken 
out and P|*oed on a shelf in the open g reen- 
house. Thev will not all root at onoe, how- 
ever, and a ww may be taken out at a time. 
As soon as all are fairly rooted, or perhaps 
before, the earlieet will need a shift, and may 
be put into 3i-inoh pota. Prepare a oompost 
of three parts loam, two parts leaf-mcsild, 
one part manure, and about one and »-half 
parts of coarse sand and fine old mortar 
rubbish, mixing these ingredients thoroughly. 
When potting, oeeidee the piece of crock over 
the hole put a few small bite of mortar. 
Knock out the cuttings (henceforth to be 
termed "plants"); break the baU of soU in 
half, with a plant to each ; and here I might 
say, do not be particular in transferring all 
the old soil with a view to not disturbing the 
roots. The old soil is sour, and wiuiovt 
breaking the roots much of the sour soil may 
be picked off. The pot should be about 
third full when the plant, with its te 
roots sprcsd carefully out, is put in, and 
then add the remainder of the earth, leaving 
the soil a quarter of an inch below the rim 
when pre eed about as firmly as recommended 
for cuttinfls. When potted they should be 
watered ueely ; they will require little 
more for a few days, unleas possibly on the 
following day if. the compost was rather dry. 
A slight flagging in the sun doee no harm. 
Pot the earliest first, and continue until 
all are finished. In a light, airy position of 
the greenhouse the punts will quiekly 
begin to grow. Avoia over- watering, and 
use the syringe in the morninfl only. With 
a frame the great difficulty will be the oold, 
but sunny days are coming. Barely has 
the last putnt become sufficiently rootea and 
potted on before the early ooee will need 
a shift into 4i-inch pots. First have new 
or clean pota. The compost now should 
be richer : Four parts loam, pulled to pieces, 
not sifted ; three parts leaf-mould, one part 
manure, one part of old mortar nibble 
sifted Uirough a fine sieve, and half of sand, 
with a 4|-inch potful of ground booee, and a 
dust of soot per bushel will be rich enoogh. 
The pots may be crocked as before, only on a 
larser scale ; place a few of the larger pieces of 
turfy material over the mortar, and upon these a 
little fine soil. Knock out the plant, pick out 
the pieces of mortar, and spread out the looee roots. 
It is more convenient to cut a stick with one end 
just broad enough to pass easily between the old 
ball of soil and tne pot sidee. By filling in the 
new soil all round and gently ramming with the 
stick the pot is quickly filled to tM required 
level, say, to within half an inch of the rim. 
Place the plants back in their old quarters for a 
day or two alter giving a good watering. T\m^ 
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plants will now begin to be worthy of the name, 
and miut be moved from the greenhouse into a 
frame. Transfer the stronaest plants from the 
house to a bed of sifted ashes put in the 
frame. Hare them far enough apart so that 
every pot can be easily seen to Moertain if wAer 
is needed. All the leaves which were on the 
oattinc[ at the time it was taken should be palled 
ofEL Do not do this until there are plenty of new 
upper leaves, but, providing these are tufficient, 
remove the others; every little bit should be 
burnt to prevent the possibility of rust. 

A Winter - /lowering Rhododendron may, 
perhaps, sound somethiog like a myth, but it is 
nevertheless true that Rhododendron nobleaoum 
bears its welcome red flowers in the middle of 
winter. We raoeived recently a truss of bloom 
from a garden in Scotland, and a plant is now 
in flower in the R03 al Oardens, Eew. Of course 
the flowers are liable to be spoilt by frost, but 
anyone havins the necessary space required by 
a Rhododendron, and a fairly slieltered spot 
would find R nobleanum well worth growing. 

^u^ tn Fibre,— Thoae readers of The Garden 
who are growing bulbs in fibre (how to do so was 
fully described in theee columns a month or two 
ago) will now be watching their rapid daily 
progress with much interest. I have several 
pots and vates full of the Chinese Sacred 
N'aroissut (N. Tazetta), which I have found one 
of the best for this method of culture, although 
lots. of the trumpet Daffodils, and many of the 
smaller - flowered section of Narcissus, grow 
equally well. The plants are now developing 
their flower-buds, and in a few weeks' time I hope 
to have them in full flower. Mine have been 
grown in a room window facing south-west, so 
that they get almost all the sun there is at 
this time of the year. I have always given them 
as much air as I possibly could, taking into 
oonsideration the weather conditions. I now 

St them out of doors on the window-sill every 
y, when the weather is not very cold or windy, 
and the rich green colouring of the leaves shows 
how well they like fresh air. Some are growins 
in plant vases with no holes at the bottom, and 
some are in ordinary flower-pots. All are growing 
welL The only difference between them is that 
those in the flower-pots take more water than 
those in the vases. I have Snowdrops also 
growing in a similar manner, and they, too, will 
ebon be in bloom. These bulbs have required 
oomparatively little water so far, but now they 
need a flood deal more, as the sun is gaining 
power.— W. 

The ConeenxUory ctgcunst the Howe, -— A 
greenhouse— of ten dignified by the title of con- 
sttrvatory — ^without any arrangement for heating 
is frequently attashed to a dweOing-honse, usually 
badly situated for light and air, while the struc- 
ture is considered more from its external appear- 
ance than suitability for ffrowing phmts. Where 
such exists, if in a shaded position— as too often 
happens — there is nothing that will give so much 
satisfaction as a ooUection of the more vigorous 
forms of hardy Ferns, and in this way we have 
seen a house, that for the cultivation of fiowering 
plants was a decided failure, transformed by the 
more robust forms of hardy Ferns into a charmins 
addition to the dwelling-house. In the case of 
any of these conservatories favourably situated 
for light and air, so that flowering plants may be 
grown therein, frost can be excluded by one of 
the several forms of oil-stoves specially made for 
the heating of greenhouses. 

Prvning Bush Apples and Pears, — This may 
be oonducted on the same lines as laid down 
for wall trees. The leading shoots of those that 
have reaohed their limits will require shortening 
baok to three or four buds, any branches that are 
beoonungtooclosstoffstherbeiogentirelyremoved. 
Ycmng bushes shouM be so pruned as to leave 
ooly snifioient shoots, to form the foundation of 



the future tree, shortening the leaders from a 
third to half their length. Study each variety 
carefully at to its habit of growth ; those with a 
tendency to upward growth, as, for example, 
Apnle Duchess of Oldenburg, should have their 
leaders cut back to a bud pointing outwards, and 
any with a pendulous habit, such as Eoklinville, 
to a bud pointiog towards the centre of the tree. 
Some varieties of Apples are prone to set fruit- 
buds on the points 01 their young shoots ; these 
should be retained where practicable, and cut 
baok the following autumn. The above remarks 
apply equally to espalier trees. 

Birds in the Garden.— A good deal has been 
written on this subject from time to time, 
various and widely different opinions having been 
expressed. I think bullfinches may be con- 
sidered the most mischievous of all birds in the 
garden, for they utterly destroy the fruit-buds 
of Apples, Pears, Plump, Qooseberries, and, 
indeed, many other trees and shrubs. Some 
seem to think that the birds only attack the 
delicate buds, but that is not so, for I have seen 
promising trees utterly cleared of healthy buds, 
with the result that no blossom appeared at all. 
It is a shame to have to shoot these pretty birds, 
but there is no other alternative if a good fruit 
crop is deeired. The best time to keep them 
down is duriDg the autumn, when they may be 
more eaeily approached ; but they should be 
harassed until the fruit trees are in blossom. 
Sparrows -do a great deal of damage, and 
especially to leeds. Peas, and also to fruit -buds. 
Blackbirds are extremely troublesome durioff the 
summer, for if allowed they will attack the fruit 
in a most persistent manner. In a wet season, 
when there is a liberal supply of worms and 
slugs, they will not attack the fruit trees so 
constantly. It has been said that the harm 
these birds do during the summer is counteracted 
by the number of grubs and insects they destroy; 
but, nevertheless, I am in favour of reducing 
them as much as possible.— J. G. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

IN THE HARDY FLOWER BORDER 
many plants are becoming active. English 
and Spanish Irises are growing freely. 
Primula denticulata is already fiowering, 
whilst P. rosea, P. cashmiriaoa, P. fron- 
dosa, P. farinosa, P. capitata, P. eikki- 
mensis, and others planted in groups on a moist, 
shady border are promising a wealth of blooms a 
little later. Theee will now require attention. 
Carefully remove the old decayed leaves that 
were Nature's protection during winter. This 
class of plant will be greatly benefited by a slight 
top-dressing of sifted soil and wood ashee. Take 
advantage of a fine day to clear hardy fiower 
borders of all weeds and rubbish that have 
accumulated during winter, as the borders will 
now begin to brighten with a few spring fiowers. 
It is always a delight to the fiower gandener to 
see the days lengthen and brighten, as with joy 
we welcome the Aconite, Snowdrop, Soilla 
sibirica, Ghionodoxa Luciliss, Iris reticulata, and 
other harbingers of spring. In warm, sheltered 
borders or nooks these will now be fiowering, to 
be closely followed by the Daffodils, Narcissus 
minimus leading the way. This brave little 
Daffodil is a perfect treasure, generally seen 
fiowering in February in a setting of snow. 

Daffodils. — Minimus, Oyclaminens, nanus. 
Angels' Tears, and minor are the connecting links 
between the finer species and the host of mag- 
nificent varieties that fiower later. The best 
plsce for Daffodils, from an artistic point of view, 
is, without doubt, naturalised in the grass, but 
assuming a oolleotion of the best varieties is 
grown with a view to the production of fine 



blooms, borders set apart for their culture are 
best A liberal sprinkling of wood ashes will. be 
of much value to them now. Let it lie on the 
surface until all the bulbs have pushed through 
the earth ; then, on the first favourable occasion, 
loosen the surface of the border with a hoe. By 
this means the wood ashes will be incorporated 
with the surface soil. Daffodils dislike strong 
manures, but extra fine blooms and sound bulbs 
are produced by the application of good wood 
ashes. 

Haady Spring Plants used for bedding that 
were planted last October now require attention. 
The weather having been open and mild, these 
have been growing freely. Pick off all decayed 
leaves, and press the soil firmly round the roots 
of any that may have become loosened by frosts. 
Assuming ' that the reserved garden contains a 
surplus c»f plants such as Arabis, Aljsiums, 
Aubrietia^, Forget-me-nots, Daisiee, Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, and Wallfiowers, any vacancies 
that have occurred in the spring beds should now 
be filled without delay. 

Flowering Shrubs— A splendid lot of shrubs, 
all flowering together at this early date, several 
plants of each grouped in a large bed, are 
Andromeda japonica atd fieri bnnda, and Rhodo- 
dendron prsdcox. Although the fiowers of the 
latter are tender and sometimes perish with 
frosts, we may have no frosts during its fiowering 
period, when it delights us with a profusion 
of small lilsc blooms. To all having the advan- 
tage of peaty soil I stronsly recommend this 
trio of evergreen fiowering shrubs. The various 
coverings that were recommended at the beginnina 
of the jear as protection to any shrubs considered 
tender, should be removed if fine weather pre- 
vails, so that the plants may receive plenty of 
light and air. Although it is advisable to be on 
the safe side, protection is often carried too far, 
and many good plants are ruined by coddling. 
If the protectiufl materials are kept close at 
hand, they can be very easily put on apain at 
the least suspicion of the recurrence of sharp 
frosts. ' G. D. Davison. 

Weetiffick Oardens, Norwich, 



ORCHIDS. 

MiLTONiAB.— Miltonia vexillaria and the beauti- 
ful hybrid Miltonia blueana (vexillaria x 
Roezlii) are very free-growing and free-blooming 
plants, which are seen to advantage each year in 
nearly every Orchid exhibit at the Temple show 
in May. Growers differ with regard to the time 
of repotting. Some advocate the autumn, while 
the majority prefer to repot them when the 
young growth commences to root about the 
present time I do not think the time of repot- 
ting matters much so long as the roots are active, 
but it is rather a matter of management after- 
wards. M. vexillaria is a surface-rooting Orchid, 
and for that reason shallow pans without side 
holes are preferable to pots m which to grow 
them. Providing they were not repotted in the 
autumn, they should be attended to now. Place 
from 1 inch to 2 inches of crock or chopped Fern 
rhizomes at the bottom of the pan, and then 
work between and around the roots firmly a 
compost consisting of equal parts Polvpodium 
fibre and sphagnum moss cut up together, and 
work in some small crock and silver sand during 
the operation Prick in some living heads of moss 
on the surface, which should be just below the 
level of the rim of the pot. For a few weeks little 
water is needed at the root; spray the pUmts 
overhead occasionally when the weather is bright, 
and syringe frequently between the pans, mien 
the roots have taken hold of the new compost 
water should be given more freely ; on no account 
should the plants be allowed to suffer from lack 
of moisture at the root when in full growth. 
They should be grown in a light position where a 
temperature of 08* to 60* is maintained, and 

Sroteoted from bright sunlight. When the 
owering season is passed they should be given a 
short rest by placing them in a cooler and drier 
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atmosphere and keeping them drier at the root 
until new growth oommenoee. M. blaeanathonld 
not be anbmitted to the cooler treatment during the 
resting season, otherwise its needs are the same. 

Few people grow the beaotifal M. Roexlii and 
its variety alba really well ; bat the soent of the 
flowers alone is enough to recommend them. They 
should be grown in a shad^ position in the East 
Indian house. They require abundanoe of atmo- 
spheric moisture, but care must be taken not to 
give too much water at the root. Anv plants in 
active growth should be repotted if the compost 
is at all decayed. Use the same compost as 
advised for M. vexillaria, and pot firmly. 
Stage the plants in the position advised, and put 
some sphagnum moss between the pots ; this will 
tend to keep the atmosphere humid, and less direct 
- watering at the root will be needed. Remove the 
flower-spikes from small or weaklv plants. 

M. SFICTABIUS, M. CANDIDA, M. BD88ILUAKA, 

and others of the creeping rhisome section should 
also be repotted as the roots appear at the base of 
the new growths. Three or more pieoes should 
be fixed in a pan with the new growth towards 
the centre. Keep the rhisome just on the surface, 
as though the plant were creeping naturally, and 
pot firmly with the same compost as previously 
advised. M. R^gnelli, M. Bluntii, M. Clowesii, 
&C., require much the same treatment. Thrips 
often attack them ; these should be prevented oy 
fumisatinff lightly with XL All Vaporiser every 
third week. W. H. Paoi. 

Cfiardtoar, BourUm-mi-the' Water, QUmcuter, 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Rotation of Crops —That there is no hard-and- 
fast rule to euide in the rotation of crops in the 
kitchen garden goes almost without saying ; many 
things having to be considered, such as the texture 
of the soil or soils and the size and requirements of 
the garden. At the same time, a few general rules 
may be observed with advantage in assiirning the 
various crops to their respective places. It should 
always be the aim of the cultivator to alternate as 
far as possible a surface-rooting crop, such as 
the Brassicas, Peas, Beans, &c., with a root crop, 
such as Beet, Parsnips, and Oarrots, though with 
judicious manuring tbe same crop may be grown 
for a number of years in succession on the same 
ground. Potatoes, Roots, Asparagus, and Celery 
should have the lishtest and finest soil, whilst 
Peas, Beans, Brassicas, &c, will sucoeed where 
the ground is heavier. Avoid as far as possible 
having the same piece of ground cropped two 
winters in succession ; endeavour to have at least 
every second winter for trenching the land and 
allowing it to remain bare. Roots such as Oarrots, 
Beet, and Parsnips should always be cultivated in 
well-worked land, to avoid forking in the root. 

Cabbaobs. — In suitable! weather fill up any 
gaps that may be found in the beds of autumn- 
pluited Oabbaees. Weed and hoe deeply between 
the plants, ana make firm with the foot any that 
have been loosened by the wind. 

AsPABAGUS.—Asparagus can be easily forced 
where a good heat is at command, a bottom- 
heat of 75^ with a top-heat of 65^ being suitable. 
Lift and place the roots closely together in the 
prepared place, cover with fine soil to a depth of 
3 inches or 4 inches, and give a good watering with 
tepid water to settle the soil among the roots. 

Pka8 —When the land is in a workable condi- 
tion a sowing of early Peas should be made 
without delay. Choose a fine day, and either 
rake or lightly fork over the ground in good time 
in the morning to dry. The rows should not be 
closer than 4 feet from row to row. I make a prac- 
tice of sowing the earliest Peas wide enough apart 
to allow for planting three or four rows of early 
Potatoes oi' Cauliflowers between the rows of Peas. 
By having the rows 6 feet apart, asowingof Spinach 
can be made between them. The first sowing 
should be made a little thicker than the later ones. 
I prefer Veitch's Selected Early for first crop, 
with William L as a succession. Ventilate freely 
Peas in pots, but avoid cold draughts at all times. 



Though moisture-loving plants, Psas will quickly | time to time, and as the planting of these (if 
suffer if over- watered. Support the growths in plantins oases are to be used) will not be under- 
good time with sticks. taken for at least a month yet, the borders if 
Gbnbbal Rbm abbs. —Overhaul the different made now will have had sufficient time to set 
stocks of roots, removing those showing signs of warmed thoroughly before the planting takes 
decay. Bring into the vegetable shed enough to i plsloe Much has Men written on the subject of 
last for a week at a time. Onions that are | Vine borders and their oonstruction, and a great 
softening should be used first. Sort Pea and diversity of opinion exists. In an ordinary-sized 
Bean sticks into different sizes. Brooms, labels, modem vinery the root room is generally ample 
stakes, &c., can be made, and sheds cleaned out without bavins recourse to external borders* and 
and whitewashed in bad weather. where an inside border of 10 feet to 12 feet wide 
Bryanaion Oarderu, BUmc^ford. J. Jaqitbs. and from 2 feet to 3 feet deep exists, I would 

dispense entirely with the outside border. The 

WDTTTT nAPm?v ^"^ ^**'°|f ^ ^ considered in renewing the 

J? K U 1 1 U AKDi!.JS . y^^^^ jg drainage ; this should be lifted, cleaned, 

AnuMiNO that the bulk of the pruning and and relaid, covering the entire width with a 
training has been completed, attention should layer of freshly -cut turf, grass side down. The 
now be f^ven to the 
application of insec- 
ticides. If an effec- 
tive winter dressing 
is applied the 

growtns will be 
etterable to with- 
stand the attacks of 
the various blights 
to which fruit trees 
are subject. As a 
winter dressing to 
remove moss or 
lichen fresh slaked 
lime reduced to a 
fine paste with water 
and syringed on the 
trees is found to 
answer the purpose 
very welL Paraffin 
emulsion and 
various other adver- 
tised remedies are 
good. Now that the 
systematic winter 
washing of all fruit 
trees is conceded to 
be essential, several 
preparations have 
oeen placed on the 
market and have 
proved a great boon. 
They consist prin- 
cipally of caustic 
soda and potash, and 
the manufacturers 
give full details as 
to the proportions 
to use. Half a pound 
each of caustic soda 
and caustic potash, 
with a quarter of a 
pound of black 
treacle, in five 
gallons of water 
(rain water is best) 
make an excellent 
wash for destirojring 
mosses and lichens, 
and with them the 
eggs of the codlin 
moth, red spider, ko. 
If an ordinary gar- 
den syringe is fitted 

with a spray nozzle it will suit very well when the 
trees are not large or numerous, but for real practi- 
cal work spraying machines are neceesary. These 
are fitted with long tubes for reaching tall trees, 
and, being erected on wheels, are easily moved from 
place to place. One enterprising firm whose 
price list I have before me are offering these 
machines for hire at a very reasonable charge. 
Great care must be exercised in the use of this 
caustic solution, and gloves should be used. 
Spray only when the trees are dry and the day 
calm. Thoroughly wet every part of the branches, 
but do not allow much of the liquid to run down 
the trunk to the roots. 
ViNB BoBDBBB.— Renewing Vines and Vine 
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Vine is by no means fastidious, provided it can 
have a recrular supply of fresh food. The com- 
post should consist of two-thirds good fibrous 
loam, the fibre of which will not readily decay ; 
the remaining one-third should consist of lime 
rubble, road scrapings, and wood ashes, adding 
Icwt. of crushed half-inch bones to eaoh too ot 
the mixture. Chop the turf into rough s<inares, 
mix well, and throw into a heap for a week 
before using. 

If the border is from 10 feet to 14 feet 
wide, only half of it should be filled up at 
a time, using whole turves to build a retaining 
wall as the work proceeds. See that the new 
border is made thoroughly firm, putting in a 



borders occupies the attention of gardeners from layer of soil not exceeding 6 inches at a time, and 
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pMking Uyvr *ftor Uywr m flnnly m poMible 
until the dMirad height ia attained. 

Thomas Wilson. 
Olamia CtutU Oarderm, Olamis, N,B 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 



THE HARDY BROOMS. 

PROBABLY no hardy plants are more 
showy in their season than the varions 
species, hybrids, and yarieties of 
Oytisas, with their multitudes of small 
pea-shaped flowers ranging from pure 
white to deep golden-yellow in colour, 
and borne by plants varying from a few inches to 
6 feet or more in height. They are especially suit- 
able for dry, eunny spots, the thin, wiry roots 
penetrating deeply, and finding sufficient moisture 
where a surface-rooting plant would probably 
die. 

For planting on rookwork there is the bright 
yellow Gytisus Ardoini from the Maritime Alps, 
which flowers during April and May ; C. frivaid- 
skyanuB (schipk»nsis) from the Balkans, with 
white flowers, a dwarf and yery floriferous 
species ; the hybrid G. kewensis (C. Ardoini x 
albus) with creamy white flowers opening in May ; 
C. porpureus, from Eistem Europe, with purple 
flowers ; and G. sooparius yar. pendulus, a form 
of the common Broom with pale yellow flowers, 
and of a strons, spreading habit. These fiye plants 
are also suitable for dry, sunny banks, as well as 
lor the rookery, the fint two being of a dwarf, 
oompaot habit, and spreading slowly, while the 
three latter are more yigorous, and ramble about 
freely. For planting in the shrubbery, or for 
making beds on grass, seyeral Brooms are very 
effsotiye. Good ones are G. albus (the white 
Spanish or Portugal Broom), with pure white 
flowers opening in May. This is a strong and 
fast-growing pumt, attaining a height of 15 feet 
wiUi age, and flowering profusely eyery year, 
C. austriaous, from Eastern Europe, bears 
clueters of bricht yellow flowers, whioh haye an 
added yalue from the fact that they are not 
produced until July and August, when outdoor* 
flowerinff shrubs are rather scarce. G» nigricans 
grows about S feet high, and is coyered with 
bright yellow flowers from July to September. 
The pluit is of bushy habit, and very floriferous. 
It is a native of Europe. G. prsdcox (G. 
purgans x albus) is a dense-growing plant, with 
slender, arching shoots, covered in April and 
May with sulphur-yellow flowers. It is a plant 
that does not get leggy, and for beds, or as 
isolated plants, it cannot be surpassed, d 
sooparius (the Common Broom) is too well known 
to need description, but for dry banks or the 
edges of woods it is an invaluable plant, with 
its masses of bright yellow flowers in spring 
Like many other native plants, however, it is 
often neglected or overlooked for spots where it 
would be very efifootive. G. s. var. andreanus is 
a lorm with brownish-crimson and yellow flowers, 
which are very beautiful. G. s. var. sulphnreus 
(Moonlight Broom) is a pale yellow-flowered 
form wEich is not often seen, though it is a 
vesy old variety, and forms a plessing contrast 
to the deep yeliew forms or the crimson and gold 
of G. andieanus. 

Mention must also be made of the Spanish 
Broom (Spartinm junceum), which during late 
snmmer and early autumn is a striking plant, 
with its oomparatively large golden - yellow 
flowers, faintly fragrant and freely produced. 
Under favonraole oimditions it attains a height 
of from 8 feet to 10 feet, but is rather thin in 
habit, so that it should be planted in a mass. 
The majority of these Brooms are sasily pro- 
pagated by seeds, which are abundant, and 
germinate readily. The exceptions are the 
hybrids and varieties, which must bs increased 
by onttings, as seeds are liable to produce either 
the parent plants or Uie type species, as the case 



may be. The only really diflcult one to pro 
pagate is G. andreanus, which will not come true 
to any appreciable extent from seed, and when 
struck from cuttings is liable to go off suddenly 
after a year or two through the base of the stem 
rotting. It is more satis&ctory when grafted on 
G. scopariuB ; the practice of working it on the 
Laburnum is a bad one, as the plants are very 
short-lived, though they grow freely. Brooms 
are difficult to transplant, so that they should 
either be grown in pots until planted per- 
manently, or, what is better, be kept transplanted 
annually in the open ground either in early 
autumn or late spring. The tall-growing forms 
require cutting down for the first two or three 
years to induce a bushy growth. 

Bagshoit Surrey, J. Glabk. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

Ipom(ea BUBSO-OiEBXTLBA {Tokhees). ^Thovigh 
this Ipomoea has in some cases succeeded out of 
doors within the London district, leveral failures 
liaTe come under our notice. The exceedingly 
▼igorous growth of your plants raises at least a 
certain amount of doubt whether they were true 
to name. Sow the seed at the end of March in a 
warm greenhouse. As soon as the first rough leaf 
is developed they should be potted off sinsly into 
3-iDch pots, using a compost made up oi loam, 
leaf -mould, and sand, afterwards shiftiDg them 
into 5-inch pots. Gare must be taken that the 
atmosphere of the house is not too dnr. The 
plants must be gradually hardened off, till by the 
end of May they should be in a cold house. 
Plant out the secoud week in June at the foot of 
a warm sunny wall. Givefresh soil ; loam, well- 
decayed manure, and leaf- mould. Plant very 
carefully, preserying the roots. In the evenings 
of hot days eyrioge the foliage. 

Gh&isthab Ro6B8 {TemptiB /ugit),—Yon have 
evidently not found the right position for your 
HsUebores. They eojov a deep, rich loam, well 
cultivated, and should be planted in a partially- 
shady position. Thess plants take naturally to 
some soils, and do exceedingly well witJiout any 
attention, while in other gardens, with every 
care bestowed upon them, they refuse to flourish. 
Where good loam is obtainable manure is not 
essential, and it is probable that too much has 
been used in your case. When it is used it 
should be thoroughly rotten, and placed well 
below the plants. The best time to plant is just 
after the flowers are over, when they may be 
taken up and divided. The ground should be 
well dug to a depth of over 2 feet, placins the 
manure, if uted at all, at the bottom, u the 
soil is too retentive, and likely to get sour, 
mortsr rubbish may be used, but it would not be 
advisable in light soils. Put the plants in firmly, 
and keep them well supplied with water during 



dry weather. They must not be expected to 
flower freely till they have become well 
established. Liquid manure may be used when 
the plants are making their growth. Exposure 
in the open tank should soften the water to a 
great extent. Ammonia is sometimes used for 
softening water to the extent of a teaspoonful to 
a gallon of water, but this would be detrimental 
to plants. 

Bulbs and Swbbt Peas {A. H,),—Then is 
no reason why you should not grow Sweet Peas 
two or even more years in succession on the same 
ground, providing— and this is important— that it 
is well manured. The Sweet Pea likes a rich 
soil, and without this it rarely gives satisfsctfdn. 
You will eee, therefore, that you cannot very 
well grow Sweet Peas to be sucoessful among 
the bulbs. With the Peas you would have to 
dig the ground and manure it. This, of course, 
you cannot do so long as the bulbs are there. 
If you intend to leave the bulbs in the ground, 
the best thing will be to grow some annuals, 
although even these repay a well-prepared soil ; 
they are more likely to succeed among the bulbs 
than Sweet Peas or perennials. Such things as 
annual Ghrysanthemums, Marigolds, Rose- 
mallow, GoUinsia, Candytuft, Glarkia, annual 
Larkspur, or, in fact, almost any of the annuals. 
When planting a mixed border it is always 
advisable to plant the perennials first, afterwards 
filling in with bulbs. As your bulbs are planted 
indiscriminately your best plan will be to grow 
annuals. 

Flowbbb in THB NoBTH {L. M,)—l. In the 
border faoins west by south you might grow any 
of the bardV perennials, such as Delphiniums, 
Lupins, Hollyhocks, German Irises, Gampanula 
persicifolia, Qalega, Gamations, Japanese Ane- , 
mone. Phlox, Pentstemon, Pansies, Violas, ' 
Michaelmas Daisies, early-flowering Ghrysanthe- 
mums, Liliums, Dahlias, and many other ordinal y 
border plants. You should have a good show of 
Violas and Pansies— they will grow especially 
well ; in fact, all those named you ought to grow. 
2. German Irises, English and Spanish Irises, and 
some of the dwarf early-flowering ones, such as Iris 
reticulata, histrioides, and pereica. 3. Hybrid Per- 
petuals, some of the hardier Hybrid Teas, and 
climbing Roses would do well Among the Roses 
you should have Garoline Testout, Ulrich Brunner, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Augustine Guinoisseau, 
La France, Mrs. J. Lting, Glio, Mrs. Sharman 
Grawford, Duke of Edinburgh, GapUin Ghristy, 
Gloire Lvonnaise, Grace Darling, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Mme. Abel Ghatenay, Mme. Jules Grolcz, 
and Giilss an Teplits. 4. On the shady bolder 
plant Day Lihes (Hemerocallis), Japsnese 
Anemone, Scarlet Lobelia, L. cardinalis. Ferns, 
and Lilium specioeum. 5. Choose creepers for 
the verandah from Clematis montana, G. Jsck- 
manni, Dutch Honeysuckle, Grimson Rambler 
and Aim^ Vibert Roses. On the walls, winter 
and summer flowerins Jesssmine, Rose Gloire de 
Dijon and W. A Richardson. 

Hith Plaee,-^ix good Sweet Peso for anwll gardona an 
Borotbj Eckford, Scarlet Oem, Gladja Umrln, Lady Orlael 
Hamilton. NaTy Bloe, and Black Knight. 

^ ''^tHJ^^^ ettabllah the hardy robmt Nympbnai 
■achaeN. alte, N. Marllacea caniea, and N. M. chromatella, 
the poDd will clear as theee WaUr LUIet get thoroughly 
eitabllahed ; In fact, all water planU help to deanae the 
water. A pond havhig clay tldea and bottom osoally 
takes a long time to clear. It la a good ulan to coyer the 
sides and bottom with some rather dark soU : the water 
appears darker and clears sooner. 

Tokheee.— An extremely difflcolt matter to advise opon 
withoot personal Inyesttgatlon of the bed, Its snrroond- 
Ings, and the consistency of the soil. In drier weather the 
water may, as the norseryman soggested, give no farther 
trouble, and If in yonr place we should be inellned to try 
the bed this year as yon originally Intended—that U, 
without taklns out the addiUonal 6 Inches, and m^ntg 
this op with dnders, ashes, Ac. •"-'^a 

m*"*' PJ!^^,'rF^L'ty^^ *» whiohdwarf Nastutiums 
will not thrive it is difflcolt to recommend aoythlnff. but 
the foUowingshoold do well onder the conditions nuned : 
Galendpla officinalis (Marigold), Meteor, Orange King, 
and Solphor Crown ; Bsohs^oltsias of sorU ; Phlox Dram* 
mondi in Tariet/ ; with Tagetes signata and T. Golden 
Bing. We are afraid that the dwaif Sweet Peas will not 
thrive, as red spider woold be likely to trouble them 
gnatly ^ 
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ixolodiig, of ooarM, the emiuiTe ooTeltlei to be teat 
out this jeer for the flbvt time) glTlBii a good ranee of 
eeloar are Kloc Sdward Tn., red; Dorothy Bokford, 



white ; MlM WlTlmott, orange shade ; Lady arlael Hamtl 
ton, lavender-bine ; Othello, maroon ; and Captain of the 
Blaea, bine. Some of the beet Cactne Dahliu are Stella, 
rich icarlet ; J. W. Wtlkioaon, ortmaon, tipped with roee ; 
Floradora, deep erlmion ; Mn. S. Hawley, yellow ; Star- 
ilah, orange-Marlet ; lira. H. L. Brooiaon, aalmon and 
yellow ; and J. H. Jaokaon, maroon. 



THE GREENHOUSB. 

GntAinnMS Disbassd {M. J, F,).—We oonld 
not find any trac« of aotuftl dlMaae in the tnoloted 
pUnta of G«ruiinni, but the yonng growths at 
the pointe of the brancbee were ezoeedinglv 
weak and drawn, aa if they were pining for fresh 
air. Doubtless the trouble is caused by the way 
in which the hoose is heated, for yon sav it is 
kept at a temperature of 45^ ^ 60^ dunng the 
day, and hotter at night This practice of 
keeping the cooserratory hotter during the night 
than in the daytime is contrary to all the laws 
of Nature, and is quite sufficient to account for 
the ill-health of the plants. Asain, while a 
fairly dry atmosphere is very favourable to 
Geraniums flowering in the winter, the condition 
that Tou speak of as rery dry may' be too much 
for the welfare of the plallls. To flower 
Geraniums well during the winter, a good light 
structure, with a free circulation of air when 
possible, is necessary, and the day temperature 
may range from 50^ to 60^ with a drop to 45^ 
or thereabouts during the night. 

GniAKiuMS AND Galoiolabias ( Fioto). ~The 
old plants of Geraniums will now need a little 
water occasionally, and as the young leayes 
derelop they should be potted singly into pots 
from 4 inches to 6 inches in diameter. Loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand well incorporated will 
suit them well. After potting tbev should 
be kept in a good light position in the green- 
house, and be watered slightly at first tOl the 
roots are aotiye, and as the plants grow more 
may be ffiven. With regard to the~buttings, the 
month ta October was too late to put them in. 
Had you taken the cuttings in the middle of 
Auffust, put them into pots or boxes filled with 
sindy soil made moderately firm, and placed them 
in a sunny spot out of doors, they would have 
rooted in three weeks or a month. By the middle of 
September at the latest they shoufd be removed 
to the greenhouse. Durins the winter pick off 
decaying leaves. The soil should be kept slightly 
moist throughout the winter. Concerning Cidceo- 
laria cuttings, by far the best place for them is a 
cold frame. Your greenhouse would have been 
far preferable to the cellar. The cuttings were 
taken too late. Though Geranium cuttings do 
best when exposed to full sunshine, those of 
Calceolarias should be shaded when the sun is 
very bright. 

F. H.—Yoat Btreptooarpna will pam the winter well in 
a minimum temperature of 50<>. lliey mntt not be dried 
off, although they need oontiderably lev water in the 
winter than in the aummer. The beat aoil in whioh to pot 
Gloxinias it a light ftbrona loam. If yon cannot obtain 
thia, leaf -aoil and peat in equal parte with plenty of tilver 
•andwillbetnitoble. 

B. S. C— We can find nothing the matter with the two 
Hyacinth bnlba. They leem, howcTer, to have raffered 
from aome check, apparently dransht, or perhaps they 
have been beneath a drip or been syringed too mnob. We 
think it would have been well had they been left a little 
longer in the plunging bed, and then when they were 
removed to the greenhooae they should have been kept 
shaded at first and carefully protected from draught or 
drip. 

GTCLAmN CULTURI (S. W. 5Iater>.— The Gylamen Is 



one of our finest winter-fl'owertng greenhouse plants, and, 
'^ * - - ■ ' ; lt,lU culta ' ^ ^ 

, jme of the growers foi 

Corant Garden Market turn out magnificent examples. 



Jnd^og by what one reads about ft. Its culture Is not at 
all sufficiently understood. Some of the growers for 



They sow the seeds about the first week in July, and as 
soon as the first leaf or two is formed the small planU are 
pricked out singly into small pots. They will do well in 
cold frames until the end of September, when they should 
be placed on shelves near the glass in a greenhouse for the 
winter. It ought to be a warmer place than an ordinary 



greenhouse ; a temperature of 46* to 60* will answer best 
u a choice can be had. The small plants should be kept 
jprowing during the winter. The large plants are now 



flowering freely in a temperature of about 60*, with a 
rather d^ atmosphere. The flowers are useful to gather 



for bouquela or hosae deeoratloB. The stesu ouSht 
be out ; it is better to pull the flowers out trom the < 
of the eorms. If the stems are cut the portions 

oamage. 



ituetto 
crown 
left OD 
the plaata will decay, doing eoosiderable damage. 

OsttUn J7ost.— It would not be true to say that hard 
water is very injurious to pUmts In a greenhouse, for 
undoubtedly the great majority of plants grown in green- 
houses are watered with hard water. It Is, of course, 
preferable to use soft water when it can be liad, but It Is a 
matter you need not trouble much about unless the water 
Is exceptionally hard. In that caae yon should have a tub 

8 laced out of doors, leaving the water exposed several 
ays before using it. This will have the effect of softening 
it to a certain extent. If, however, thia would not be 
practicable yon need not trouble about it. 

Mrt. FirOL^We think that probably your Ixlaa were 
much over- watered before they were properly rooted . This 
would account for the tope decaying ; or yon ssay have 

Sven them rather too warm and mobt a temperature, for 
le Ixia may be grown even out of doors in the Boutoem 
Countiee. You should pot the bulbs earlier, say, in late 

July or early August. They will then have 

\h before the winter, and will, 
taring Is 
Idently given 



the winter, and will, of course, 
- • • • needed Ull 



season of growth 

become well rooted. Very careful wat< 

the pota are full of roots. Ton have evident 

the proper soil, although you do not say howmnch manure 

was mixed with it. Oow-mannre may have been used in 

too large proportion. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

R08B W. A. RiCHABDSON {W. W. /.)— This 
Rose has a grand constitution. It wiU crow 
and bloom most freely on its own roots in Dush 
form fully exposed to the eastern gales, continuing 
to flower late in the autumn. Whether grown on 
a wall or in the open it must not be cramped for 
room, neither must it be overpruned. The weaker 
growths, esnecially those from the centre of the 
tree, shoulcl be dulv thinned and the head 
generally balanced, but nothing further. It 
will succeed well on a comparatively light soil, 
which is an additional good trait in its character. 

PiJLNTS AMONG RoBU {O. ^sfiry).— If your 
Roses were planted last autumn, or even if they 
are planted now, yon ought to get a fair amount 
of bloom durinc the coming summer. Still, the 
plants will not nave made much growth, and we 
think you will be quite right in fillina the beds 
with some low-growing plant. Perhaps the 
most suitable for this purpose is the Viola or 
tufted Pansy; there are now man^ beantifnl 
varieties of this flower fully described in any 
nurseryman's catalogue, and they make a lovely 
display throuffhout the summer and autumn, 
and are ideal plants for your purpose. You 
should try to arrange the colours so that they 
do not dash with the colours of the Roses above. 
You would, of course, have to obtain small plants 
of these. Suitable annuals for sowins in the 
beds are Mignonette, Virginia Stock, Swan 
River Daisy, dwarf Candytuft, Nemophila, and 
Nigella. 

S, J*. D. 5.^ Yon should hsTe no difficulty In chooaing a 
Rose suitable for growing up the wall, providing the latter 
gets a certain amount of sun. It Is almoet Impossible to 
expect a Boee to grow and Hower satisfactorily in a town 
garden that geta abeolutely no sunshine. Probably Heine 
Marie Henriette or Oluire de Dijon would do as well as 
any ; the former Is red and the latter creamy yellow. 

Mrs. Dineasfi.— We think the position named by yon 
would be most suitable for Rose Lady Oay, and when once 
it has become established it will form a beautiful featuie 
in the garden. It should be planted at leaat 8 feet from 
the trunk of the Apple tree, but as the branches of the 
latter are within 8 feet of the ground there will be no 
difficulty in supporting the shooU of the Soee. As the 
soil around the Apple tree is sure to be impoverished by 
the roots of the tree, a bole 8 feet deep and 2 feet wide 
should be made, and Ailed in with good turty loam of 
a holding nature, with which eome well-decayed manure 
has been Incorporated. This being carried out, no liquid 
manure will be needed this year, but if the Soee does well 
an occasional watering with it next year will, In all proba- 
bility, be helpfuL A sunny spot will suit it welL 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

MoBMLLoCHKBBiB8(if. r.).~MoreUo Cherries 
succeed well in every aspect, whether on walls of 
gardens or buildings, and such may be met with 
from the Southern Counties of England to the 
Northern parts of Scotland. We suppose Morello 
Cherries are planted on northern aspects generally 
because the fruiting is more certain, and, we may 
add, the fruit is more valuable. We have not, 
however, seen such large Morello Cherries on south 
walls anywhere as on northern aspectSt espeoiaUy 



in Boglish eouatles whsra lime and ehalk abound 
in the soil, sueh as in some districts ol Wiltshke 
and Oxfoidshireu In Scotch gardens generally 
Morello Cherries are more fruitful on southerly 
aspects. We have seen in a yard enclosed by 
four walls in the centre of a Pifeshire town a 
Morello Cherry tree which was loaded with finely- 
coloured and highlv-flavoured fruit every season. 
The roots were embedded firmly in stony groond 
and covered with causeway. 

Prisibvtvo Goosmbkbbt Buds {8, 8.). — Hie 
enemies of these fruits are already on the move. 
The finches and sparrows since the late froet have 
redoubled their attacks, and in gardens where the 
trees are away from the usual paths or in isolated 
comers, they soon cause areat havoc, entirely 
denuding them of their buds and causing loss of 
crop. Dressing with limewash or lime and soot 
is out of the question in some gardens, as, though 
it may deter toe birds for a day or twoy they soon 
commence again. A temporary fence of 1-inoh 
mesh wire netting, 3 feet hi^h or more, aeoording 
to size of trees, supporting it with a few stakes, 
and then covering the trees with stout tanned 
netting, we have found usef uL The netting may 
be supported with a few light cross rods. Bamboo 
canes answering admirably. The materials come 
in useful for protecting the ripe fruit. There are 
also other purpoess during the summer to which 
the wire may be put, and if rolled up neatlv and 
kept under cover when not in use, it will last 
many years. 

Jf«me.— It Is Impoeelble to say where yon failed hi bed* 
ding the Plums and Apricota. but from your note you do 
not appear to have tied the bnda eeeurely In their place ; 
at leaat. It seems to us that the continual enlarging of ths 
aperture Is only to be accounted for In this way. The 
Custard Apple Is a natlTe of the tropica, and tberefoce 

reqnbea the temperature of a stoTS to grow It 

fully. It needs a fairly holding yet weU-dnlned i 
a liberal amount of atmospheric moisture. 

i^emo.— The Japaneee Persimmon, to which we i . 
your question refers, may be trained to a south wall i 
faTonred parU of the 



country, but elsewhere it 




greenhouse protection. It may be nown in a Urge pot 
or tub, or, better still, planted out in a bed in a sunny 
greenhouse. It is not abacdutely neceesary to bud or graft 
ttie idants in order to induce them to tmlt. tmt the 
Japanese cultivate a considerable number of fruiting 
varieties, which are. like our Apples, all Increased by 
grafting. Still, In the caae of a Persimmon raleed from 
seed, the quality of the ripened fruit would be an opsn 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Cabdoon {R, ifocautoy).— Thorough blanching 
is necessary to bring out the delicacy of flavour 
of the Cardoon. It is better to have small 
heads well blanched and crisp than it is to have 
large rank ones half blanched and consequently 
tough. The blanched stalks or rims of the 
inner leaves are chiefly used as a winter v^geUble, 
as well as the main root, which is thick, fleshy, 
tender, and of an agr ee able flavour. Cooked m 
a delicate way it is excellent. The degree of 
tenderness to which it is boiled should be studied, 
and the sauce should not be rank with salt and 
spice. 

Spboutino Potato Tubkbs {Hertford).— 1^ is 
extremely interesting to flnd in a Cambridge 
local examination paper a hortieultuxml qnastkn. 
It would seem that the examiners are gradually 
becoming practical It is advised that Potato 
tubers purposed to be planted be set up in 
shallow boxes some time beforehand to enable 
them to sprout in full light and air, for aevenl 
reasons. First, by so sprouting them it is 
possible to see whether Uie tuber is sonnd or 
diseased. If the former the sprouts, although 
perhaps there are at first but one or two, are 
thrown out strong and sturdy. If the tuhsn 
be diseased either the sprouU are weak or the 
eyes have become blind. All such tobem shoold 
be rejected. Second, it is possible by ooloor and 
character of sprout at once to determine whether 
all the tubers of one assumed variety be trae to 
name or otherwise. Third, sprouting in ample 
light has the additional and important advan- 
tage of rendering it need l ess to plant ao early, 
the sprouts presenting fully three weeks' 
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I planting need not be done until 
later than is asnal, when the soil has beocme 



growth. Henoe ] 



warmer and danger from late frosts is past. 

Cbofpiko Gbound {E, M. «.).— Work your 
soil by trenching it to its fall depth of 2 feet, 
leaving the bottom soil in its place, hot well 
breaking it up. By doins that and patting a 
dressing of manure 12 inches deep between the 
upper and the lower spits of soil to attract roots 
downwards, yon will do wonders almost to enable 
crops in the summer to withstand hot sunshine. 
Also plant or sow, as far as possible, all crops 
from east to west, as one row at midday helps 
to shade the soil next it. If you can afford to 
place a mulch, or coat of long manure, between 
rows of crops, especially Peas and Baans, early in 
the summer, do so. A good earlv Potato for you 
is Sir John Llew^yn, and a gooa late one is Up- 
to-Date. If yon prefer both late ones have the 
latter and Factor. These, if srown in quantity, 
should be in rows 2| feet to t feet apart. We do 
not approve of mixing crops together, as it 
interferes so much with proper cropping. Keep- 
ing every thing fairly thin, even in seed sowing, 
aM the hoe constantly used in the summer to 
stir the surface of the soil between all crops, are 
of great service. 

Pabships and Lbiks (flortitf).— Where theee are ■till In 
their growing qnartert and the ground !■ wanted, they had 
better be lifted, removed to tome convenient epot, and laid 
In to their foil depth, afterwarda being covered with Utter. 
Where xooU of any favoorlte Beet are being utved for 
seed, they ihoald be clamped If thle waa omitted In 
aatamn, and a good thloknem of dry Bracken laid over 
them. A Seakale pot ihoold be fixed at the top of the 
«]ampk being filled with Braeken daring sharp weather 
and kept qute dear when mild, to as to admit air and 
lurevent the tope from growing too mach. 

Jamst Gorton.— The beginning of February la a good 
time to go through beda of winter Spinach, picking off all 
dead and yeUow Teavea, removing any large weeda with the 
band from amongat the rowa, and finally potting the 
Datch hoe throng the bed. Thla wUl admit air and 
warmth and enoonrage freah apring growth. Qoartera of 
Broaaela Bproota, Kale, and Broccoli ahoold alao be gone 
throogh and all dead leavea removed from the atema. 
Before dJ«ring or trenching any groood It will be better 
to clear off atnmps of Coleworta or other greena rather 
than dig them In, aa they often prodooe a colony of groba 
and Injorlooa ground InaeoU. All Broccoli beda ahonld be 
examined weekly, and leavea bent down over all forward 
liaads to protect them from froet. Folly • developed 
lieoda may be removed with the atema entire and laid in a 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

JLiOBOPETALUM 0HINKI8B {J, J. TT.).— This is 

a near ally of the Witch Hazels (Hamamelis), 
andy like them, the flowers are composed of 
four narrow strap-shaped petals, a good deal 
twisted, and of a creamy white tint. In 
other respects it is reiy dififerent from the 
Hamamelis, the foliage being oblong, pointed, 
and of a deep ^reen. It is also evergreen 
in character. This Loropetalum is a native of 
China, from whence it was introduced in 1880, 
but it is at the present day very uncommon. A 
first-class certificate was awarded to it on March 
13, 1894, the flowers apparently having been 
brought on under glass. 

Vrvvtsq NiwLT- planted Shbubs {O, T. W.). 
The various subjects named by you, being newl^ 
planted, should not be pruned in any way, as if 
loft untouched they will recover sooner from the 
check of removal The best time to prune them 
18 as soon after flowering as possible; but as 
during this coming season they will be only 
{Mirtially established, the prunine should be 
much lighter than in the case of thoroughly- 
established specimens. For a shelter hedge of 
Myrobella Plum we should have preferred the 
plants being in two rows and arranged triansular 
fashion, thus :•,*♦*♦*♦*. Then 
they might be 1 foot apart as you have placed 
them, with a space of about 9 inches between the 
rows. Small plants in a single line and 1 foot apart 
will take a long time to form an effective shelter. 
In any case they should have a year to become 
established before cutting them back. 

Enquirer,— By tar the best leaf-monld la made from 
deddnona tzeea, bat, at the aame time, the fallen leavea of 



yonr Yewa may be ntiliaed for the pnrpoae provided they 
are thoroughly decayed, a prooeaa that will take a long 
time. 

CoL FethenUmhaugK—Cupnanu lawionlana varlea ao 
much when raiaed from aeed that it la often poaaible to pick 
out very dlaalmllar forma to which no varietal name haa 
ever been applied. The apeclmen from which the encloaed 
aprava were taken la probably a aeedling after the manner 
of the aleoder form, to which the name of graoilia la 
aometimea given. 

if ft. Dineaen.—'Both, the Ohent and moUia aeotiona of 
Azaleaa are qnite hardy, though the late apring froata 
occaalonally Injure the bloaaoma. If yon are planting them 
in a bed or dump, a very good plan will be to uae both 
kindi, aa the forma of A. mollla, being dwarfer than the 
othera, may be ao arranged aa to form the foreground of 
the group. Aaaleaa do well in a aunny poeitloo, but muat 
be ao aituated that the aoil la not parched up at any time 
of the year. A moderately protected rather than a windy 
position ia beat for them. 

iHizzlMi.— Both apedmena are apparently forma of the 
Scotch Fir, but from a Umber-proanoinK atandpolnt we 
ahonld prefer the dark one, it being the neareat approach 
to what ia termed the Highland variety, whoae timber ia 
much redder than that of the more Sonthem form, and for 
durable work conaequeotly more valuable. Yon queation 
whether the light form la not Pinna ezcelaa, but on thla 
point there need be no donbt, aa the genua Pinna ia, by 
botaniata, divided into groups according to the number of 
leavea in a abeath. In the Sootch Fir the leavea are in 
paira, aa in both of, your apedmena, while Pinna ezcelaa 
haa (apart from the foliage being much longer and of a 
decidedly glaucona hue) the leavea in Uvea. 

Chimonatithut.—W9 are incUned to think that your 
planta have been treated too well, and that the ahoota 
made on account of their groaaneaa have not been properly 
ripened. You might do aome good by root-pruning. To 
do thla you muat dig a trench aome 2 feet deep about 
4 feet away from the wall, and cut back any thick roota 
yon may find going downwarda. Eelay them In a hori- 
sontal poaltion. You do not aay anything abont the way 
yon have pruned yonr tree ; thla may be at fault. The 
Chimonanthua ftowera on the prevloua year'a ahoota. You 
muat therefore cut them back aa aoon aa Howertng time ia 
over ; they ahonld be cut back to within an inch or ao of 
the baae. If the ahoota are very numerona, we ahonld 
adviae you to thin them out ao aa to allow the othera to 
become well ripened. Do not give any manure. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ForetUr.— The beat papera for advertlaementa regarding 
foreatera are Country Life^ The Field, and the TinUter 
Trades' Journal." All theae deal more or leaa with practical 
foreatry. The Farmev^e Oazette ia good, and many artlclea 
on foreatry have appeared of late in ita pasea. Regarding 
Brltiah timber the beat j >umal ia Timber Newe. 

R, Q.—lt ia not difficult to keep rata down, both 
water and land onea. The former are eaallv ahot by 
approaching them quietly, or they can be caught readily 
In cage trapa baited with ftth heada, anch aa herring. 
Land rata can either be trapped or ferreted. The main 
thing ia never to permit the rata to become numerona. 
Immediately it ia aeen that one or more rata are abont 
take atepa to destroy them. 

Ctanidrio Acid Gas as an Imsicticidi (Ifone. J^. R.). 
We have no experience of the value of thla gaa aa a plant 
houae Inaeotioide, and would greatly bedute to uae ao 
potent an agent for audi pnrpoaea. Until the effecta of 
any anch gaa have been tried on planta In a limited way. It 
would be moat unwlae to test It in a plant houae. Oaaea 
are, aa a rule, far more dangerona to plant life than are 
vaponra or liquida. The vapour of aulphnr coated over 
hot-water pipea ia valuable aa a fungidde, but aulphnr in 
oombuatlon evolvea gaaea of the moat deatmctlve character. 
We ahonld be pleaaed to hear from any reader who may 
have had experience, aa a pUnt cleanaer, of cyanldric 
add gaa. 

C. Liemore.— The inaect yon encloaed la a apeclmen of 
the Water Boatman (Notonecta glauca). It ia a very 
common Inaect In ponda, where it may often be aeen 
awimming about on iU back. It ia aaid to lly wdl, but I 
do not think that I have ever aeen it on the wing. What 
induced it to be flying abont at thla time of year I cannot 
aay, and I am not anrpriaed you conaldered it "an 
unfamiliar object." Tbia inaect haa a atrong proboada, 
with which it can give anything a aharp pinch by preaaing 
the point againat ita cheat, aa anyone will aoon find out 
if he handlea one Incautioualy. I have often when a 
boy caught them by tying a email fly to the end of a 
thread and dangling it on the anrface of the water near 
them. They wfU hold the fly ao tight that they can be 
pulled out of the water.— G. S. S 

BASIC Slac A8 a Garden Hanvrb (W. M. C). -Baaic 



alag la valuable aa a manure only when pure, ground to the 
floeat powder. A« it la of metallic origin, it needi to be 
dreaaed on the ground a few montha before cropping, ao that 



it may have become partially decompoaed or aoluble. It 
ia beat auited for atlff aoflt, aa with theae the abaorption ia 
quicker. Bat it ia a phoaphate only, and, whilat good of 
ita kind aa anch, to properly manure oropa other manurea, 
anch aa kainIt(potaah)and autphatecf ammonia (nitrogen), 
finely cruahed, ahould be mixed with it in the following 
proportiona : Bade alag, 61 h. ; kainit, 31b. ; anlphate of 
ammonia, 2lb. ; a total of 111b. per rod. When baaic alag ia 
applied in October, aa it ihould be, kainit may be added in 
February, and the anlphate of ammonia in May, aa thla 
latter acta apeedily. Dreadnga of theae manurea are 
helpful to any cropa, even Aaparagua, or for f rulta and 
flowera. But for vegetablea they are alwaya moat efficient 
when a light dreaaiug of good animal manure ia added to 
them. 



S. S.—1. Cypripedlnm inaigne. 2. C. viUosum BoxallL 
The temperature you have mainUined of 45° to 65<* ia 
not far wrong ; better would be 50<* to 60* aa minimum and 
maximum for the winter. The growtha aent are healthy, 
and we ahould aay your Inability to develop the flowera la 
cauaed by the planta not receiving anffident Ught It la 
abaolutely eaaentlal after foga to deanae the glaaa ; foga 
will cauae the buda to wither. A good eompoat for theae 
conalata of equal parte of flbroua loam, peat, and leaf -aoil. 
mixed together with a good aprlnkling of coarae aand and 
email crocka. They ahould be repotted at once during 
active growth. When the roota have taken hold of the 
new eompoat they take water freely. At no aeaaon do they 
require a drying period like many Orchida, but for a time 
after potting, eapedally If vou aurface with chopped 
aphagnum, water with diacretton. 

Naxbb or Plants.— T. Smith.— i, Tauga hookeriana; 
2, Sedum rupeatre; 8, 8. aexangulare var. bolonlenae; 
4, S. album ; 5, 8. cerna : 6, Junipema Sablna var. tama' 

rladfolla. C. OoVord. -- Ornlthogalom Imdeum. 

Pitieehry.—Vo. 1 ia Cvprlpedlnm Aelaeoa (G. Inaigne aan- 
del 89 X C. leeannm). «a 2 la C. lathamiannm (C. apiceri- 

anum x C. vllloeum). F, L. i7.— One of the many 

forma of the wild Daffodil Narciaana paeudo-NarolMua. 

Names of Fruit.— T. C— l, Glon Moreeau ; 2, Doyenne 
d'Alen^on ; S, Kme. MiUet ; 4, Joeephlne de Mallnee. 

QnnxiOK. 

PRBSBRVINa TBI NATURAL COLOUR OF GUT EVER- 

QRiNNS AND LBAvu OF PALMS.- Would yon kindly let 
me know the beat way to preeerve evergreena when cut 
down, anch aa Yewa and alao Palma, ao aa to maintain their 
green colour?— Constant Riadir. 
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WiNTBB FL0W1B& 

*<G. C." senda from Hackthom Hall, eight 
miles north 6f Linooln, a boxfal of flowers cut 
from the open garden on the 29 th alt They are 
in great variety, and particalarly interesting as 
coming from a Midlana garden. Inoloded were 
Iris stylosa, Aconites, Snowdrop, Roeemary 
in flower. Wallflowers, Hellebores, Winter 
Jasmine, Polyanthus, Primrose, Arabis, (Gentian, 
Hepatica, Cyclamen, AnbrieUa, and wild Violets 
and Paneiee. 

Some Good Neglkgtbd Apples. 

From Trelissick, Truro, Mr. William Sangwin 
writes : ** Herewith I am sending you specimens 
of three sorU of Apples, which I have never seen 
noticed in any of the gardening papera, and which 
I think deeerve to be better Itnown. No. 1 is 
Stoke Edith Pippin, the most prolific bearer I 
have ever met with ; the fruit if well thinned 
makes an ideal deseert Apple, both in appearance 
and size ; keeps well to tne end of March. The 
tree is a good |[rower and free from canker. 
Na 2, Tom Knight, is, I think, a local Apple 
named after a Cornish nurseryman. The tree is 
a free grower, free from canker, and a heavy 
cropper, but requires to be well thinned to get the 
fruit of good size and colour; keeps to end of 
March, ao, 3, Duke of Cornwall, is also a local 
Apple. A constant and prolific bearer, clean 
grower, and excellent keeper. Grows most freely 
from suckers ; every branch, big or small, taken 
off and stuck in the soil will grow and make good- 
bearing young trees in three years. A most 
desirable tree for cottagers with small gardens. 
I shall be glad of your opinion as to quality ; I 
prefer either of them to the much-vaimted 
American Apples. 

[We are very glad that our correspondent has 
brought these Apples to our notice. All three are 
handsome, well-coloured fruito of medium size. 
We found Tom Knight to be the best eating ; in 
fact, the flavour is not unlike that of Cox's 
Orange Pippin. Duke of Cornwall, too, has a 
most agreeable flavour ; both are juicy and sweet. 
The fruits of Stoke Edith Pippin seemed to us to 
be rather past their best, the flesh being a little 
"mealy."— Ed.] 

Flowkbino Shbubs fbom Exxteb. 
Messrs. B. Veitch and Son, The Royal Nur- 
series, Exeter, send a collection of flowering 
ehrubs^^arrya elliptica, Erica Veitchii, £. codo- 
nodes, E mediterranea hybrida, E. camea alba, 
E. mediterranea glauca, the delightful little 
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HonajBookle (Lonicara Standishi), PrunuB 
davidiana, and Saxifraga Salomoni. We were 
glad toiee the be jkutifal winter-flowering Heaths, 
especially 

Ebica rtbrida Vkitchii, 
whioh was dietributed by the Exeter firm last 
spring. An illastration was given of it in Thb 
Gardbn, and the following note: "Seen alone 
when out of flower it might readily be miatakea 
for a dwarf-growing E. Insitanica, but when seeo 
side by side with its parents, E. Insitanica and E. 
arborea, it is quite distinct. . . . The flower- 
ing period is a lengthy one, foi^ while many blooms 
open early in March, it is at its heat during the 
month of April, and in mid-May it is still in 
flower. The flowers partake of the characters of 
both parents. The corolla is about the same 
length, but rather wider than that of E losi- 
tanica, and, as in that plant, the flowers are 
fragrant. In E. lusitanica the anthers are dark 
rea or reddish brown, while in E. arborea they 
are bright pink, but in the hybrid the colour is 
intermediate. The stigma of E. lusitanica, again, 
is red, and very little wider than the style, while 
that of E. arborea is white and flattened out, 
that of the hybrid beinspink in colour, and 
almost as wide as that ofE. arborea. Another 
instance in which characters from both parents 
are seen is the manner in which the flowers are 
grouped together, E. arborea bearing larger 
clusters than E. lusitanica, E. Veitchii being 
between the two. The leaves more closely 
resemble those of E. lusitanica. At Kew it has 
been grown for several years, the larffest plant 
being now from 2 feet to 2^ feet high and the 
same through. Each year it blossoms profusely, 
and from its behaviour it may certainly be classed 
as one of the best of the hardy Heaths." 

Fbbbbias. 
From Askham Bryan Gardens, York, Mr. R. 
Bellerby sends a bunch of excellent Freesias with 
the following note : " I enclose a few blooms of 
Freesia for your table. I think you will agree 
with me when I say that the Freesia is not grown 
as much as it ought to be. You will notice that 
one spike has two sprays of bloom, which, I think, 
is not usual. Freesias last well in the house 
when cut ; they are also very attractive if half-a- 
dczen good potfuls are placed together in a stand.*' 

Bull and Sons' P&imulas. 
Messrs. William Bull and Sons, King's Road, 
Chelsea, have sent a selection of their Primula 
blooms. ^ There are some beautiful flowers among 
them ; for instance. Blushing Beauty, a new 
variety with large double flowers of a lovely sl^e 
of blush pink. This is a Primula that everyone 
should grow. Other good ones among the double- 
flowered varieties are fulgens, rosea, and alba. 
Fimbriata rubra and fimbria ta alba are two 
beautiful single Primulas. Others worthy of 
note are Rnoy Queen ; Village Maid, white, 
striped with rosy carmine ; Comet, carmine- 
crimson ; fulgens, scarlet - carmine ; Imperial 
Blue, a handsome flower ; and Countess, a delicate 
pink-fringed bloom. 

WiBB AND Sons' Cyclamkns. 
Messrs. Webb and Sons, Wordsley, Stour- 
bridge, have sent us flowers representing their 
fine strains of Cyclamen. The flowers are large 
and the colouring is rich and distinct. The 
strains represented are Vesuvius, crimson ; 
Brilliant, blood red ; Rose Qaeen, rose ; Mont 
Blanc, white ; and Perfection, mixed colours. 
We can well understand that a large number of 
Webb's strain of Cyclamen in flower, as they now 
are at Wordsley, make a brilliant display. 

Eably Spbino Flo webs. 

We have received a charming gathering of 

early spring flowers from Mr. C. 0. Stuart, 

Wooton House. They comprise Hepatica, 

Winter Aconite, Violets, Snowdrops, Polyanthus, 



Pansy, Erica, and Hellebore. The following 
note accompanied them : " I sent you a few 
spring flowers for your table last year, and you 
lixed them so well that I am sendinic yon a very 
few gathered on this last day of January from 
the open ground." 

OaTDOOB Khododbndbons fbom Ibkland. 

From Ballydivity, Darvock, County Antrim, 
Mrs. £. Stewart Moore writes: "I am sending 
you a few blooms of Rhododendrons to show you 
how well they flower in this most northern part 
of Ireland. The plants are from 10 feet to 15 feet 
high and have been covered with flowers since the 
end of November. They have been flowering 
well here for about t#enty-five years, and we 
have always lovely bunches of flowers to decorate 
our church everv Christmas. I cannot describe 
how very bright and beautiful thete fflorious 
plants look covered with their brilliant Uossoms 
all through the winter. The toil they grow in is 
clay and peat. The crimson one is called noble- 
anum, and the largest white and pink is Mrs. John 
Clutton. I hope these blooms will arrive fresh 
and in good condition for your table." 

[With this note we received a boxful of 
splendid Rhododendron blooms that, to judge 
from their size, freshness, and clear colouring, 
might have been gathered in May. The variety 
Mrs. John Clutton was especially fine.— Ed ] 



LEGAL POINTS. 

Tithes. — As we have received several com- 
Viunications from readers upon this subject, we 
think it desirable to insert an explanatory article 
in lieu of answering their questions. Originally 
the clergy were maintained bv the voluntary 
offerings of their flocks, but this being a precarious 
existence they claimed, and in the course of time 
established, a right to the tenth part of all the 
produce of lands. The tenth part, known as a 
tithe, was formerly paid in kind, but this arrange- 
ment having been found very inconvenient, both 
to the landowners and the owners of the tithe, 
the Tithe Commutation Act 1836 was passed for 
the purpose of commuting tithes into a money 
pAvment, charged upon the lands and known as 
tithe-rent charge. The tithe-rent charge for 
each parish was ascertained on the basis of the 
prices of Com, Barley, and Oats during the pre- 
ceding seven years, Wheat being taken at the 
price of 7s. O^d. per bushel. Barley at 3s. lUd. 
per bushel, and Oats at 24. 9i. per bushel. The 
amount of the rent charge for each parish was 
apportioned between the various properties in 
the parish, so that each property became liable 
for a specific sum, which is not, however, the 
amount actually payable. This varies from year 
to year, and is ascertained upon the basis of the 
average prices of Wheat, Barley, and Oats durins 
the preceding seven years. The average annuM 
prices are published on the first Tuesday in each 
year in the London Oazelte. The actual sum 
payable is arrived at by ascertaining the pro- 
portion which the average annual prices beer to 
the prices of 1835, the rent charge being propor- 
tionately increased or reduced as the case may 
be. The Act assumes that one-third of the rent 
charge is invested in the purchase of Wheat, 
one-third in the purchase of Barley, and the 
remaining third in the purchase of Oats. Below 
we give the calculation for the present year : 

Septennial Avebaoxs peb Busuil. 

Endiruj Ending 

Xmas, 18S5. Dec. ti, 1905. 

8. d. 8. d. £ 8. d. 

Wheat .. 7 Oi .... S 5 .... £100 retnlt 48 13 8 

Barley.. %\\\ .... 3 0^.... „ „ 76 16 10 

OaU .... 2 9 .... 2 24 .... „ „ 80 6 1 

DMde by 3 ) 205 16 2 

Hi'^ 12 01 



By the courtesy of the proprietors of the Cfiurch 
Family Newspaper we append a table by which 



the reader can readily calculate the amonnt of 
the tithe-rent charge payable in respect of any 
property for the half-years ending April 1, 
July 1, and October 1, 1906, and January 1, 1907 : 

Nominal Tithe- rent Nominal Tithe-rent 

Tithe-rent Charge Payable Tithe-rent Charge PavabU 

Charge. mm. Charge, 1906. 

£ 8. d. £ 8. d. £ t. d. £ e. d. 

1 .... Oi 17 .... 11 7f 

002 .... 00 U 18 .... 12 4 

008. ..002 19 0.... OlSOi 

004.... 00 2^ 100.... 013&i 

005.... OOSj 200.... 175l 

006.... 004 800... 21ll 

007.... 00 4* 400.... 2 14 10} 

008.... 00 5} 500.... 887 

9 .... 6 6 .... 4 2 8} 

10 .... 6} 7 .... 4 16 Oi 

11.... 00 7} 800. ..599 

010.... 008 900.... 68 5} 

2 .... 1 4i 10 U .... 6 17 2} 

8 .... ' 2 oi 20 .... 13 14 4} 

4 .... ««-8} 8000 ....20 11 /J 

6 ....• 8 5 40 .... 27 8 9} 

6 .... 4 U 60 .... 34 6 '■ 

070.... 04 9| 6000.... 41 3 

8 .... 5 si 70 .... 48 

090... 062 8000.... 54 17 

10 .... 6m 90 ....6114 10 

Oil .... 7 6} 100 ....68 12 Oj 

12 .... 8 2I 200 ....187 4 U 

18 .... 8 10) 900 ....206 16 2} 

14 0.... 097 40000 ....274 8 3 

15 .... 10 8i 500 ....343 3f 

16 .... 10 11} 

Example,— To ascertain the value of tithe-rent 
charse of, say, £347 19i. 7d., take the charges for 
the hundreds, tens, and units of the pounds; 
then take the shillings and pence separately, and 
add together thus : 

A» fixed. T.R.C. /or lifOe. 

£ e.d. £ 8, d. 

800 205 16 

40 27 8 

7 4 16 

19 18 Oi 

7 4i 

£847197 £ 238 14 5^ 

Thus the tithe-rent charge of £347 19j. 7d. is 
£238 14«. 5id. 

Many lauds have been discharged in varioiis 
ways from the payment of tithe*. Tithes may 
be owned not only bv the dersy , but by the laity. 
Indeed, about one-fifth of the total tithe-rent 
charge, which amounU to about £4 000,000 per 
annum, is payable to lay tithe-owners, who are 
known as lay impropriators. The charge may 
be redeemed, usuMly at about twenty-five times 
the amount set out in the tithe apportionment. 
A copy of the tithe apportionment is kept by the 
incumbent and churchwardens of the parish (or 
the parish council), the r^istrar of the diocese, 
and the Board of Agriculture, 3, St. James 
Square, London, where they may be in? peeled. 
All information concerning the redemption of 
tithe-rent charge and com rates, or other pay- 
ments in lieu of tithes, may be obtained from the 
secretary of the Board of Agricultnre at the 
above address. Tithe-rent charge is now payable 
to the tithe-owner by the landlord, and not by 
the occupier. Any contract to the contrary, made 
subsequently to March 28, 1891 (the date when 
the Tithe Act 1891 came into operation), cannot 
be enforced. In the event of the rent charge 
being in arrear for more than three months, the 
owner of the tithe may apply to the Ocmnty 
Gonrt judge to appoint a receiver of the rents 
and profits of the lands liable to be disdained 
upon for the charge. Where, by a oootract 
dated prior to March 26, 1891, an occupier has 
contracted with the landlord to pay the tithe, 
the landlord is entitled to recover from the 
occupier the amount paid to the tithe-owner, 
and, if necessary, to distrain for it. 

Oabdinkb— Nones (IT. 8,).— If yonr master 
has engaged you to stay until March 25, you can 
leave on that date without n3tice ; but, as a 
matter of precaution and courtesy, we advise yon 
to write to him at once, stating that yon will be 
leaving his service on March 25 in aceordanoe 
with the arrangement already made. 
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EGKFORD'S GIANT SWEET PEAS 



are the Purest and most Vljforous Strains ever produced. 

Genuine only direct (rem Headquarters. 

SO Seeds each of la Finest Giant Exhibition Varieties 

(separate and named t, 2,''9 P si free ; or 34 for 5/8. 

1908 NOVELTIES. 

?ina«ll Alttxandra. the Wonderful New Giant Scarlet, 
er packet. 2/8. Henry Eokford, the Grandest 
Novelty ever offered. Bright Giant Oran^'e. P«r packet. 
9,8. Sybil Eckford. Beautiful Rich Apricot and 
Lemon E fleet. Per packet. 1/-. 
BCKPORD*B SPECIAL OFFER. 
To popularise these splendid New Strains we will send one 
packet of each, togetf^er with la finest Guint Exhil>itrn 
varieties ( separ ■ te and named 1 . post fr*e for 7, 8. A book let* 
•• How to Grow ant Show Sweet Peas," frfc with every order. 

BCKFORD'S CULINARY PEAS. 
Remarkable results. Enormous yield. The most Hard ' 
and Prol'fic Strains ever offered. Winning >;olden opinions 
everywhere. Catalogue tells you a I about them. 
VB6ETABLB AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
Big Variety of Tested and Carefully Nurtured Strains. See 
full particulars in List Hold your m ne y till yo u'v e seen it. 

"'HENRY ECKFORD, F.rTh..-' ^ 

SvKet Pta Specialist, Wem, Shropshire. 



SENT POST PREE^ 

^^/D FOR ONE -TO^S! 



ESTD. 1882. PRE-EMINENT THROUGH MERIT. 

No Connection with any other Firm of a 
Similar Name. 



to tke late BARON VAN PaLLANDT. 

V^^ & SON'S 

SPLENDID 

VEGETABLE . 

AND 

FLOWER SEEDS, 
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ROWNTREE'S 

PRIZE GIANT 

SWEETJ>EAS. 

CoUoGilons for 1906^ 



COLLECTION No. 4. 

Special Colour Collection of the Twelve newest and best 
varieties. 

Crimson Kino Edward VII., a superb variety 

White Dorothy Eckford, the best white 

Mauve Mrs. Walter Wright, a beautiful shade 

Pink Janet Scott, lovely deep pink 

Yellow Hon. Mrs. B. Kbnyon, the finest primrose-vellow 

LaventUr Lady Grisbl Hamilton, beautiful shining lavender 

Maroon Black Knight, deep maroon self 

Orange Miss Willmott, orange-pink, shaded rose 

Blue Navy Blue, rich dark violet-blue 

Rose Lord Rosebrry, a giant-flowered variety 

Picotee Dainty, white, with pink edge 

Fancy Jeannie Gordon, bright rose, shaded cream 
12 Packets, 50 seeds in each, for 28. 6d., post paid. 

COLLECTION No. 8. 

Twelve superb varieties. 

Blanche Burpee, a fine white variety, of exquisite form 
Salopian, deep crimson, tinged with mulberry-red 
George Gordon, bright reddish crimson-lake 
Prima Donna, a most lovely shade of soft pink 
QuBiN Victoria, soft primrose-yellow, overlaid purple 
Lady Mary Currie, deep orange-pink, shaded rosv-lilao 
Countess of Radnor, lavender self, a chaste and lovely flower 
CocciNEA, beautiful cerise self 

Duke of Westminster, deep rosy drimson, overlaid purple 
Prince Edward of York, scarlet standards, deep rose winga 
Emily Eckford, a superb flower, rich cceralean blue 
Prince of Wales, bright rose self of intense colour. 
12 Packets, 50 seeds in each, for 2a., postpaid. 

COLLECTION No. 2. 

Twelve superior varieties. 

I Sadie Burpee, of dainty form, pure pearly white 
Mars, bright fiery crimson, deepening witn age 
Lord Ken yon, rich dark rosy-crimson self 
Lovely, soft shell-pink, truly most " lovely" 
Lottie Hutchins, delicate cream, flaked with pale rose 
Gorgeous, standards flaming^ scarlet, wings magenta-rose 
! Countfss Cadogan, dark shining violet-blue, wings lighter 
; Stanley, deep maroon self, large and handsome 
: Countess of Lathom, delicate blush-pink, tinged salmon-bufi" 
; Dorothy Tennant, pucy-violet or rosv mauve 
I Lottie Eckford, bluish-white self, eoged bluish mauve 
' Admiration, delicate shade of rosy-mauve or lavender. 
12 Packets, 50 seeds in each, for la. Gd. post paid. 

COLLECTION No. 1. 

Twelve old favourites. 

Duchess of Sutherland, pearly-white, delicately sufiused pink 
I Hon. F. Bouverie, beautiful coral-pink, charming 
i Captivation, rosy-purple self, a charming variety 
) Venus, salmon-bufl. shaded rosy-pink 

Lady Mary Ormfsby-Gore, pale bufi, overlaid delicate pink 
! Triumph, bright orange-pink standards, wings purplish 
' Aurora, flaked and striped salmon on white ground 
Captain of the Blues, bright purple-blue, wings lighter 
Lady Nina Balfour, delicate mauve, shaded dove-grey 
Her Majesty, rich rosy-crimson self, of fine form 
Mrs. Eckford, large, handsome, pale primrose 
Lady Skblmrrsdale, rosy-lilac, a distinct variety 

12 Packets, 50 Seeds in each, for la., post paid. 

With Collections 2, 3 and 4 we add a Packet of Ornamental 
Grass or Gypsophila. 



SPECIAL PRICE for 

Coll«otiona 1, ?, 8, and 4 

2, 3, and 4 

8 and 4 

2 and 3 

1 and 2 



5a. 
4a. 



All the seed in the above Collections is of the new harvest, 
having been grown on our Essex seed farms, and carefully 
hand-picked. 

Our book, " How to Grow and Show the Finest Sweet 
Peas," given gratis with all orders. 

Rowntree's beautifully illustrated Manual of Selected Pedigree 
Seeds will be sent on receipt of 3d. to cover the actual cost of 
postage, which may be deducted from first order. 



ROWNTREE BROS., frhs 

30, GREAT ST. HELEN'S, LONDON, E.G., 

AND AT 

OH£lMSPORD, £SS£X, 



SWEET PEA NOVELTIES. 

ORDER DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 

THE 13 LATEST & BEST NOVELTIES, PER SET, 8/- 

With a packet of Gilberta' Blua SaadllnO Gratia. 

Evelyn Byatt, fiery orange salmon (la seeds), 1/- ; Bomolo 
Plaaxanl,true violet blue (lo seeds). 9d. ; PhylUa Univiii. 
rosv carmine self (la seeds), 1/- ; Rotle Sydenham, rich 
dark rose (za seeds), 1/-; Helen Lewie (Orange Counteaa), 
orange pink (25 seeds), 1/- ; Helen Pleroe, marbled blue and 
white (13 seeds), 6d ; Oavld R. WllUamaon. indigo blue 
(20 seeds), 6d. ; BUok Mloliael, shining reddish maroon 
(X5 seeds) 6d. ; BoUon'a Pink, pink shaded rose (25 seeds), 
9d. ; Dora Breadmore, buff yellow tinged pink (12 seeds), 
1/- ; Lady Aberdare (The Fen Queen), exquisite soft piak 
(25 seeds), 6d. ; Oladya Unwln, pale rosy pink (50 seeds), 
6d. ; Soarlet Oem, dazzling scarlet (50 seeds), 3d. 

GILBERTS' A COLLECTION. 2/6. 

contains the very beat 12 varletlea for exhibition 

(so seeds of each) :— Gladys Unwin, Coccinea, Mrs. Walter 

Wright, King Edward VII., Dorothy Eckford, Lady Grisel 

Hamilton. Miss Willmott, Jeanie Gordon, Hon. Mrs. E. Kenvon, 

Black Knight, Duke of Westminster, Gracie Greenwood. 

GILBERTS' B COLLECTION, 3/-. 

contains the 24 next beat varletlea for exhibition :— 

Gilberts' Blue Seedlings, Scarlet Gem, Mrs. Geo. Higginson 
(Gladys Deal), Flora Norton, eto. 

COLLECTIONS A ft B TOGETHER. 5/-. 

with a packet each of White and Pink Cupid Sweet Pea gratis. 
For other and cheaper collections send for our Illustrated List— 
"SWEET PEAS FOR THE MILLION" (Post Free). 
For all practical purposes it is the most up-to-date book extant. 



OIILiBERT Sc SON, 

Anemone and Sweet Pea Growers and Bpeolallsta, 

Anemont Nuretries, Dyke, Bourne, Lines., Engiand, 

BSTABLISHBD 46 YSARS. 

See our advt. " The Garden" for Jan. 6th. 



All Seeds sent Carriage Paid on receipt of remittance. 



EEDS 



OfFinestSeucteoStrains 
AND Tested Growth 



NOW READY. 



BARB'S SEED CUIDE 

Contains a Select List of the best Seeds for securing a supply 
of Vegetables " the Year Round," and a full Descriptive List of 



the most beautiful Annuals and Perennials for Keeping the 

Flower Garden and Greenhouse always gav. It is full of 

practical Hints on the culture of Vegetables and Flowers 

valuable to Gardeners, Amateurs, and Exhibitors. 

Sent free on application. 



BARR^ COLLECTIONS OF 

VEGETABLE SE 

5/6. 7/6, 12/6, 21/-. 42/-, 63/-, to 105/-. 
Full particulars on application. 



BARK'S COLLECnONS OF 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

2/6, 5/6, 7/6. 10/6. 15/-, 21/-. 30/-, 42/-. an J 63/-. 

Full particulars on application. 



BARR & SONS, 

11, 12 & 13, KINC STREET, GOV£NT GARDEN, 
Z^ONDON. 



vm. 



THE GAKDEN. 



[FiBauART 10, 1906 



HORTICULTURAL MUTUAL 
LMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 
Will you pant me space in your columns to 
make application to all horticultural mutual 
improvement societies throughout the United 
Kingdom for their views respecting the 
formation of a federation of societiep, with a 
central dep6t, by which means the promotion 
and furtherance of the objects we ail have so 
much at heart could be better undertaken? 
I would suggest that the following be some 
of the matters taken in hand by the federa- 
tion : The interchanse of lecturers in districts 
within a given radius ; the formation of 
societies in districts where at present none 
■exist ; an affiliation to a recognised federa- 
tion, which would create the locus stcmdi of 
each of the societies affiliated ; to bring before 
employers and employ^ the advantages of 
these improvement societies, correlative one 
with the other ; to institute a labour., bureau 
for gardeners, with a registration of situations 
vacant and wanted ; the meeting of delegates 
from each society at a conference lield 
annually, or oftener if desired, when matters 
relating to their separate societies could be 
brought forward and discussed. In making 
the above suggestions I invite correspondence 
•either through your columns, if you have 
space to spare, or direct to me, addressed as 
below, from anybody interested in the 
matter, and I might mention that the societv 
I have the pleasure to serve is in unison with 
my application. 

Harry Boshier, 
ffon. Secretary, Croydon and District Horti- 
ciUturai Mutual Improvement Society, 

6Sj High Street, Croydon. 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS, 
FEBRUARY. 



A Bftt Ptixt of FOUR GUINEAS^ 
A Second Pfke of TVO GUINEAS^ 

A ThM Prize of ONE GUINEA, 

And a Fottfffi Ptixe of HALF-A-GUINEA 

are offered for the best essays on 

WINDOW GARDENING. 

The euay mast not exoeed 1,500 words in 

length. The snbjeot mast be treated with the 

objeot of Bhowiog how the window-box may be 

kept intereetiDg all the year round. The essay 

mnst treat of plants grown outside the window 

only, and not of plants grown near the window 

inside the room. 

The essay must be written on one side of the 
paper only, and be enclosed in an envelope murked 
»< Competition." addressed to " The Editor of Thx 
■Gabdbn, 20, Taviatock Screet, Co vent Garden, 
London, W.C." The answers must reaoh this 
office not later than February 28 Both amateur 
-and professional gardeners may compete. The 
name and address of the ompetitor must be 
written upon the MS , and not upon a separate 
piece of paper. The Elitor cannot undertake to 
return the MSS. of unsuccessful competitors. 

MP. James GuttPldgre has been recom. 
•mended by the Parks and Gardens Committee of 
the Liverpool Corporation as their chief superin- 
tendent. The Liverpool parks and gardens cover 
an area of about 1.000 acres, and in taking over 
their superintendeace, in place of the late Mr. 
Herbort, Mr. Guttridse fills an important post. 
Mr. Gnttridge received his horticultural training 
in, among others, the gardens of the Djwager 
Oouotees of Bllesmere, Barn wood House, Cobham; 
the Royal Gardens, Kew ; and Glasgow Botanic 



Gardens. Mr. Guttridge has held the poet of 
curator of the Liverpool Botanic Gjtrdens, and 
deputy superintendent of the parks for the past 
nine years. 



SOCIETIES. 



NATIONAL GHRYSANTHEMU!^ 80CIBTY. 
Thb annasl tf^nenl meeting of this ■ociaty was held at 
OuT^i Bettaarant, Strand, on Mondaj last, lbs 5th init, 
the president (C. E. Shea, Eiq.) in the ohair. 
Anhual Eiport. 

Yoar committee fa again able to report that the tocletj 
le In the foremost rank of those aooletiei whoae speolalitj 
Is in advancing thecnltare of some particular floirer. Yoor 
committee deeply deplore the loes of the late caDeral 
secretary, Mr. Elohard Dean. The asnal three exhlMtloos 
were held at the Crystal Palace In 1906. A oonfereoce on 
early-flowering TarleUes was held in connexion with the 
October show. Arrangements have been made with the 
Crystal Palace Company to hold three exhibitions at 
Sydenham in the prseeot year on the following dates : 
October 8 and 4, November 7, 8, and 0, and December 5 
and 6. Following the soooess of the exbiMtlon of market 
Chrysanthemams at the Essex Hall In IQOi, your com- 
mittee held a similar show at the French Flower Market, 
Covent Garden, by kind permission of his Grace the Dnke 
of JSedford, which proved a great advancement, both in 
the quality of the exhibits and in their arrangement. From 
a financial point of view it has also been snccesefnl, there 
being a satisfactory balance in hand. Six meetings of the 
floral committee were held during the season— three at 
the Bisex Hall and three at the Crystol Palace. The 
number of novelties submitted to the committee has been 
largely in excess of thai for many yean past. 

In recognition of the valnable services rendered by Mr. 
O. L. Caselton, superintendent of the Cryetal P*lace, at 
the various shows, yoar committee, on the ocotalon of the 
annual dinner, presented him with the society's gold 
medal suitably Inscribed. 

The society Is In a satlif sctorr financial condition. The 
reserve fund amounts to £119 lis. 41., of which £116 Is on 
dcDosiL 

In moving the adoption of the report, Mr. Shea referred 
to the great loss the society had sustained In the death of 
Mr. Richard Dean. He thought that the literature of the 
society should be Improved ; they micht publish a year- 
book. Althoui^ they mnst not neglect the exhibitors, 
they must remember the other members. 

Mr. Moorman thought this rather an unfortunate time 
to begin to extend the society's scope, as they owed 
£110 7t. prise money. Most of this was owing from the 
Onrstal Palace Company. Mr. Sevan was sure the Crystal 
Palace Company would pay« 

Mr. Taylor, the treasurar, said that the Crystal Palace 
Company kept promising to pay "next week." The 
chairman suggested that the prise money be paid out of 
the reserve fund, and a solicitor's letter should be sent to 
them If the money was not paid soon. One member called 
attention to the Items for luncheons and refreshments, 
which he thought were unduly high. Mr. Sevan said that 
the least they could do for the large number of non- 
competitive exhibitors was to invite them to the luncheon. 

The adoption of the report was carried unanimously. 
The various oflloers were then elected for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Shea said he would accept the oflloe of president for 
one more year, but it was improbable that he would again 
preside at an annual meeting, as for reasons of health he 
would have to winter abroad. In the circumstances, there- 
fore, he thought they ought to have another president. 

Mr. C. Slick and Mr. Lyne retired from the committee. 
All the outgoingmembers were rc.*lected with the follow- 
ing addlUoni: H. J. Jonee, W. Wells, Percy A. Cragg, 
andJ. S Riding. 

There was a good deal of discussion concemlnff decorative 
classes at the November show, and eventnilly matters 
were brought to a climax by the president offering a cup, 
value three guineas, as first prise for a table to be 
decorated as Uie exhibitor thinks be«t with small-flowered 
Chrysanthemums. Mr. Harrison offered a second prise 
of two gulness, and Mr. Williams a third prise of 30 1 
The Institution of this class seemed to meet with general 
approval. There Is no doubt that It will be welcomed by 
the great majority of growers and flower -lovers who 
have long wished to see the true decorative value of the 
Chrysanthemum appreciated. 

In order to overcome the difflculty which arose through 
the committee not having yet appointed a secretary, the 
following resolution was adopted : *' That this meeting 
stand adjourned to Monday, April SO, at 7 p.m. ; and that 
the executive committee be empowered in the meantime 
to reuin the services of Mr. O Daan as secretary oro tern. 
until a permanent secretary is elected at the aoj>>nmed 
meeting." The usual votes of thanks terminated the 
proceedings. 

WOOLTON HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
THB twenty-seventh annual meeting was held at the 
secretary's office, Liverpool, recently. Mr. T. Foster was 
in the chair. The report submitted by the secreUry gave 
the number of visitors to the spring show as : Sabecribers, 
1,89-2: by payment, 1.050. Autumn show: Subscribers, 
1.(354; by payment, 2,624. Total, 7,220. The exhiblU 
were fully up to the avenure, and the thanks of the society 
were tendered to the trsde for their excellent non-com- 
petitive groups. The balance-sheet shows an income 
from the spring show of £78 14i. ; autumn show. 



£170 5s. 9J. ; subscriptions, £308 lis. 6d. ; other items, 
£24 81. lid. ; total, £582 Oi. 2J. Expenditure : Spring 
show, £235 lis. 6d. ; autumn show, £269 6s. 5d. ; general, 
£83 Oi. 2J. ; totel, £587 Ids. Id. ; or a loss on the year's 
working of £5 17s. lid., which is fully accounted for by 
having a two days' spring show Instead of one day. The 
balance in favour of the association amounts to £211 4i. 8d. 
Tbe usual gifts, to the Gardeners' Royal Senevolent Insti- 
tution £3 8s., and the Gardeners' Royal Orphan Fund, 
£2 2i., were passed. The officers, Mr. T. Foeter (chair- 
man), Mr. G. Slsckmore (sub-treasurer), and Mr. H. Sadler 
(secretary), 7, Victoria Street, Liverpool, were all re- 
elected. The secretary was Instructed to forward a letter 
of sympathy to Mrs. H. Herbert, Sefton Park, on tbe death 
of her nusband. A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
chairman and committee for their services during the past 

y««. 

HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

LSCTURI ON VIGITABLI8. 

UiDiB the auiploee of this society a moat Intweeting 
and instructive lecture was given on the 22Dd alt. at the 
Centiml Hall, Hastings, by Mr. B. Seckett. Ald*nham 
House Gardena, Blstree. The meeting, which waa very 
largely attended, was preaided over by the Hon. Mis. 
Freeman-Thomas, and numerous lantern slides iUuetntlag 

tber with 
some ^ Mf.'Ssckett's''flnt-prixe colleetfoos. iir. Beckett, 



the best typea of vegetebles were shown, together < 
some of Mr. Beckett's flnt-prixe colleetfoos. Mr. Bed 
who was listened to with keen attention, dealt with the 
principal vegetables, and in the course of nls remarks aaid 
** It was the man who made up his mind to win who was 
sure to succeed. The matter of soil and situation need 
not stand In the way, perseverance being the principal 
thing." In addition to toe excellent lantern pictures Mr. 
Beckett had some flne examples of such vegetatdes as 
Beetroot, Canots, Potatoes, and OnlonsgrownatAldenham. 
The society have arranged for other lectures to be given 
by some of the moet eminent horticulturlste, and we nope 
that the courteous secretary, Mr. Stevens, may meet with 
as much success as he did on this occasion. 



SCOTTISH SOCIETIBa 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural.— Tbe annual i 
of this society was held In the Goold Hall, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, on February 2nd. under the presidency 
of the president, Mr. W. Steuart Fothringham of Mnrthly. 

The annuAl report was submitted by Mr. R. Galloway. 
It mentioned that the membership now numbered 1,080, a 
slight increase over last year, and that It had been agreed 
that the annual rxcunion this year shoold take place te 
Newcastle and district in the beglnninf of Augnet. 

The report of the treasi rer and auditor was submitted 
hj Mr. John Methven, and ihowed that the amount of the 
fuoda at the expiry of the year amounted to £1,287 15b. 8d. 
Both reporte were adopted, and the chairman, in moving 
the adoption of that of the eecretary, Intimated that 
it had been resolved to Issi a the Tranaactlooa every 
six months Instead of annuaJly. Office bearers were ap- 
pointed, and several vacancies in the council filled upi 
Mr. Steoart Fothringham was again i^polnted preal~ 
and Mr. J. W. M'HatUe and MtTd. F. Mackenito 
added to the vice-presidents. The following were re- 
appointed to their respective offices : Hon. seoretaiy, Mr. 
R. C. Mnnro-Fergnson of Novar, M.P. ; secretary snd 
treasurer, Mr. R. Galloway, S.S.C. ; hon. editor of the 
Transactions, Dr. John Niabet; asslstent editor, Mr. 
A. D. Richardson. Several other items of bnalneee wete 
transacted, and a lecture on '* The PoadbiUtlvs of Artificial 
Manures in Forestry" given by Dr. A. W. Borthwiek, 
lecturer on Forestry to the Edinburgh i nd Bast of Scotland 
College of Agriculture. In the evening, a largely-attended 
dinner was held In the Royal British Hotel, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Steuart Fothringham, prssldent of 
the society. The toast of the evening, "Hie Royal 
Scottish Arboricultural Society," was proposed by Lord 
Ardwall, and among the other speakers was Mr. J. W. 
M'Hattie, superintendent of Edinburgh parks, who was 
called upon to respond to the toast of *' Tlie Lord Provost 
and Magistrates of Edinburgh." 

Tatport Horticultural.— llie annual general meetlDg 
of the Tayport Horticultural Society was held on the 
evening of tbe lit Inst., Mr. W. Djwie, sen., in the chair. 
The usual reporu were submitted and adopted, the finan- 
cial stetement showing a balance to the credit of the 
society. Office bearers were appointed as follows : Preai- 
dent, Mr. James Smith, Lynnwood ; vice-president, Mr. 
D. F. Wilkle ; treasurer, Mr. J. Henderson ; and secretary, 
Mr. W. M. Young ; together with a working committee 
consisting of ten members. 

Sroughty Ferrt Horticultural Assocla.tioii.— This 
association held the first meeting of lU new seeslon in the 
British Workman, Broogbty Ferry, on the evening of the 
30th ult., when there was a good attendance, preaided over 
by Mr. J. W. Laird, the hon. president. The paper of 
the evening was entitled ** Flower Shows and Judges," 
and was contributed by Mr. Jamee Slater, the president of 
the association. It was of a concise character, but gave 
an interesting and valuable summary of the chief points 
in connexion with the subjsct. Mr. Slater referred to the 
educational value of shows, and made special reference to 
the benefits yielded by the competitions offered for 
working men and cottagers. Tbe question of Jadgee was 
also dealt with In a thorough manner, the lecturer empha- 
sising the ncceuity of securing men thoroughly qualified 
by their knowledge and character. Mr. Slater was heartily 
thanked, and a spirited discussion followed. 

*** Tks Yearly aub§enpUan to TBM OARDm it: InUmi, 
6$.6d.: Foreign, 89, 9d, 
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SOME BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL 

FLOWERS 

A MONO annual plants which can 
f\ be grown from seeds each year 
/ \ the great diversity of form and 
y \^ colour is such that they play a 
roost important part in the deco- 
ration of the garden, either in the form of 
masses in the flower border, or in broken 
ground between shrubs that are planted 
widely apart. Many of them are easily 
grown and require little attention after the 
early stages of their existence, and these are 
amongst the more showy kinds. The effect 
produced by a broad stretch of such things 
as the Opium or Caucasian Poppies, Esch- 
scholtziMP, or Oodetias in full flower is a 
most stiikinn; one, and when seen is a sight 
that is not soon forgotten. To produce the 
best effects many annuals require to be sown 
in the late autumn, when tfaey form small 
plants before winter, and in the following 
sprirg are ready to push forth their flowers 
directly the weather is favourable. By 
sowing both in autumn and in the following 
spring it is possible to have a succession of 
many of the individual kinds throughout the 
whole season. The chief conditions required 
by annuals are fairly rich, well- worked soil 
and ample space. Many annuals are sown 
far too thickly, and are not thinned out 
sufficiently, the result being thin, weedy- 
looking plants and flowers inferior in size. 

Thinning 

should be done thoroughly, and as soon as 
the seedlings are large enough to handle. 
Sufficient room should be given to allow for 
the full development of each one that is left^ 
and good sturdy plants will be formed. After 
this operation is performed, little more 
attention is required, except to keep the 
ground clear of weeds, and broken up 
occasionally with the hoe. Watering, how- 
ever, will be found necessary in dry weather. 
The foregoing remarks apply only to the 
dwarfer-growing annual?, which require no 
staking ; otherp, like the Sweet Peas, require 
sticks for their support, or to be trained over 
trellis -work and arches, like the Canary 
Creeper. 

The following is a selection of the best and 
most suitable kinds of annuals for use in 
large or small gardens. 



Sweet Altssum. 
A charming little plant is Alyssnm mariti- 
mum, or the Sweet Alyssum. It is only a 
few inches high, with sweet-scented white 
flowers. It is a hardy annual, and comes up 
freely from seed sown in early spring. 

The "China Astek," 
The wild type of the *' China Aster" is a 
lovely thing, forming bush-like plants of 
branching growth, freely furnished with dark 
green foliage, and producing numerous hand- 
some flowers 3 inches to 4 inches in diameter. 
These are single, with a golden bronze disc, 
and ray florets of a pretty mauve shade. It 
is quite a different kind of plant, of more 
graceful habit than the stiff and formal 
China Aster usually seen in gardens. Seeds 
germinate freely in the open border in spring, 
and the plants flower profusely in the late 
summer. 

The Cornplowek, 
The Cornflower (Centaurea Cyanus) in its 
various shades of blue, rose, and white, is a 
popular border plant on account of its easy 
culture and value for cutting. It is very 
hardy, and seed should be sown in September, 
but may be sown now. 

Clarkia sleoans. 
This and C. pulchella are amongst the 
prettiest of our hardy annuals. They are 
natives of California, and produce elegant 
spikes of large handsome flowers of various 
shades of salmon rose and carmine, as well as 
white. Many varieties are also in cultivation 
with double flowers. C. pulchella is dis- 
tingui^hed by its deeply-cleft petals, and 
both grow H feet to 2 feet high. Seeds may 
be sown in the open in March. 

COLUNSIA BICX)L0R. 

A graceful annual growing about 1 foot 
high, with rose purple and white flowers. 
Seed sown in the autumn produces plants 
which flower in May, while spring- sown 
seedlings flower freely in summer. The best 
species for autumn sowing is C. vema. 

Coreopsis tinctoria. 
This family contains 8i:veral annuals of 
garden value, of which the most useful is 
C. tinctoria. This grows from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, and if the seedlings are well thinned 
out it forms a handsome branching plant 
and produces numerous crimson - brown 



flowers tipped with orange-yellow. It will 
thrive almost anywhere, and lasts a long time 
in bloom. 

Annual Larkspurs. 
These are attractive summer beddingplants, 
and are most effective in borders and planted 
on the fringes of shrubberies. They germi- 
nate freely in the open if sown in March, and 
there are numerous varieties, some with 
Stock-like flowers and of dwarf habit, while 
others are more branching and of taller and 
more graceful appearance. They last a long 
time in bloom, especially if the seeds are 
sown in the autumn. 

The Californian Poppy 
(Eschscholtzia califomica) is an annual of 
striking character, with glaucous leaves and 
richly-tinted orange and yellow flowers of 
large size. The plants average about 1 foot 
in height, and produce their Poppy-like 
flowers freely through the summer months. 
Seeds may be sown either in August 
or September for early summer flowering, 
while those sown in the spring form a 
succession. Many varieties are offered in 
catalogues, from rich glowing orange to rose 
and white shades of colour. 

GlUA TRICOLOR. 

A dwarf plant, with lavender and white 
flowers having a central violet ring. Also 
belonging to this genus are the so-called 
Leptosiphons, of which there are several 
species, including Q. androsaceus, Q. aureus, 
and G. densiflorus, all charming little annuals 
of easy cultivation. 

An Everlasting. 
A splendid border annual with everlasting 
flowers is Helichrysum bracteatum. The 
flowers are of great value for winter deco. 
ration. It grows about 3 feet high, and 
the seeds may be sown in the open in May. 

Helipterum Manolesii (Rhodanthb). 

A charming half-hardy annual, valuable 
both for the border and for winter decoration 
when dried, as the flowers are everlasting. 
The seed should be sown in Ma^ on a warm 
border. It grows about 1 foot high, and 
produces its flowers of bright rose and white 
very freely. 

Ibebis (Candytuft). 

Dwarf plants of compact growth and very 
free blooming. They come up readily fron) 
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seed sown in March, and soon reach flowering 
size, remaining in full beauty for a long 
time. For massing in flower boiders and beds, 
and also for edgings, they are greatly valued. 
Sweet Pea- 
This is perhaps the most popular annual 
in cultivation. The range of colour is very 
extensive, and the plant has been greatly 
improved of late years by careful selection 
and cultivation. It repays well any attention 
given to it. Sweet Peas require a deep rich 
soil, and a good plan is to open a trench 
about 1 foot wide and equal depth, placing 
in the bottom about 3 inches of well- rotted 
manure, with about 3 inches of fine soil on 
the top. Upon this the seeds may be sown 
either in autumn or early spring, covering 
them to a depth of about 3 inches. As the 
young plants grow the trench may be 
gradually filled up with good soil. As a cut 
flower for indoor decoration the Sweet Pea 
is highly prized for its brilliant and delicate 
colours, as well as for its fragrance. 

The Annual Lupins 

are graceful plants, very effiective for borders, 

the best of which are L. luteus, L. mutabilis, 

and L. subcarnosus. W. I. 

(To he continued.) 
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RECENT PLANT PORTRAITS. 

Thb second namber of the Rewu Horticole for 
Jannary figores the well-known New Zealand 
half-h%rdy shrub 

Veronica hulkeana, of whioh an accurate portrait 
appeared in 1864, on plate 5484, in Vol. XC, of 
toe Botanical Magazine. The new Dortrait of thia 
beautiful and most free-blooming shrub ia, unfor- 
fortuoately, ouite untrue to Nature, making the 
colour of the flowers blue instead of purplish lilao, 
as anyone acquainted with it or oomparing it 
with the above-mentioned plate can see at once 
for themselves. The Botanical Magazine for 
February has portraits of 

Eviophia NucUl Native of India and China. 
This is a bright and beautiful terrestrial Orchid 
bearing tall spikes of rose-coloured flowers, some- 
what resembling in general appearance those of a 
CaUnthe. 

Saxifraga acardica. Native of the Balkan 
Peniosula. This is a very pretty little mossy 
Saxifrage with pure white flowers. 

Iris aiehiana. Native of Asia Minor. This is a 
low-growinff bulbous Iris with brownish flowers 
of not much beauty, having little to distinguish 
them f rrm those of I. persics, save their colour. 

Loniara pUeata. Native of Central and 
Western China. This is apparently a free- 
blooming Honeysuckle with bunches of small, 
pure white flowers. 

Prunvs triloba. Native of China. This is a 
very freeblooming single- flowered Plum, with 
blush-pink flowers. It is more often seen in 
gardens in its double-flowered form, and is gene- 
rally known under the synonym of Amygdalopsis 
Lindleyi. 

The first number of the Btvtie Horticole for 
February figures 

Bose Mme. Abel CKatenay, a beautiful hybrid 
Tea raised by M. Pemet-Daoher of Monplaisir, 
Lvon. Its parents are Dooteur Grill and Victor 
Verdier. 

The February number of Bevue de VhorticiUture 
Beige figures 

Maranta insignia sjn. Calathea insignis. This is 
a handsome foliage plant, which requires the 
temperature of a stove house. 

W^ E. GUMBLETON. 



A First ?tiz€ of FOUR GUINEAS^ 
A Second Pfke of TTO GUINEAS, 

A ThW PfUe of ONE GUINEA, 
And a Fourth Priie of HALF-A^UINEA 

are offered for the best essays on 
WINDOW GARDENING. 

The essay must not exceed 1,500 words in 
length. The subjeot must be treated with the 
object of showing how the window-box may be 
kept interesting all the year round. The essay 
must treat of plants grown outside the window 
only, and not of plants grown near the window 
inside the room. 

The essay must be written on one side of the 
paper only, and be enclosed in an envelope marked 
** Competition," addressed to ** The Editor of Thb 
Gabdbn, 20, Tavistock Street, Govent Garden, 
London, W.C." The answers must reach this 
office not later than February 28 Both amateur 
and professional gardeners may compete. The 
name and address of the competitor must be 
written upon the MS. , and not upon a separate 
piece ox paper. The Editor cannot undertake to 
return the MSS. of unsucceesful competitors. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

March 3. — French Horticultural Society's 
Meetins. 

March 6. ^Bojal Horticultural Society's Meet- 
ing ; National Amateur Gardeners' Association's 
Meeting. 

March 7.— Sheffield Horticultural Society's 
Meetins ; Lowes Horticultural Society's Meeting. 

MarcTk 12 —Annual Meetiog of the United 
Horticultural Provident Society. 

March 14 —Sheffield Chry«anthemnm Society's 
Meeting; Eswt Anglian Horticultural Club's 
Meeting. 

March 20.— Royal Horticultural Societ>'« 
Colonial Fruit Show (three days). 



The Royal Hoptloultupal Society. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, of which a report appears on another 
page, was held on Tuesday last in their hall in 
Vincent Square, Westminster. The annual 
report shows that the society still continues to 
make good progress. The number of Fellows is 
now over 9.000, and it is hoped that it will be 
made up to 10,000 by the ecd of this year. It is 
satisfactory to learn that the new hall lets well 
for concerts and various other meetings, for 
receipts from this source will help to pay the 
heavy ground rent and rates. The society has 
held many splendid exhibitions during 1905, and 
the programme for 1906 is even more comprehen- 
sive. We are glad to sf e that the summer show 
will again be held at Holland Houbp. Quite a 
novel feature in the exhibitions for 1906 will be 
one solely of table decorations to be held in June. 
An Important international conference on plant- 
breeding commences on Joly 30, and continues 
for four days. The society is to be congratulated 
on the position it holds and maintains, and the 
continued progress which attends the (efforts of 
the council, the secretary (the Rev. W. Wilks, 
M. A.), the superintendent (Mr. S T. Wright), and 
the clerical and the garden staff. 

An early Potato show. —We have 

received particulars of an early Potato show and 
inspection of trials to be held at Debbie's Seed 
Farm, Marks Tey, £«sex, on Wednesday, 
August 1 next. These will be organised and 
conducted by Messrs. Dobhie and Co., Rothesay, 
and Mr. T. A. Scarlett, Edinburgh. Fifty-five 



pounds will be offered in prizas in nine classee. 
Full particulars m%y be had from Mr. W. 
CuthberUon, Marks Tey. 

The late Mp. H. G. Moon's 

plOtUPeS«— Many friends of the late Mr. 
H. G. Moon have expressed the wish that an 
opportunity should be afforded to those who 
were interested in his work of seeing such of his 
pointings and sketches as remained in hia 
possession at the time of his death. Mrs. Moon 
has therefore arranged that a selection of these 
shall be on view at his studio. The Camp, St. 
Albans, from Thursday, the 15 ih inet., to 
Tuesday, the 27 ih in^t , inclusive, between the 
hours of 11 a.m. and 5 pm. 

Lappre PaPSnIps.— At this season of the 
year, when growers are pULuing the growid for 
future crops, many give Parsnips early attention, 
as it is thought necessary to obtain roots as large 
as possible. This latter in a private garden I do 
not think at all necessary. After considerable 
attention both to variety and early sowing, I have 
found the small shorter roots with scarcely any 
c )re, grown in a much shorter time, are much 
better. To get roots of the latter early sowing is 
not necessary. In the South and Western part 
of England April and May are quite eariy 
enough. To get the best flavour the roots shooid 
be left in their srowing quarters as looff as 

Eossible, and lifted as required for use. If the 
ktter is at all diflicnlt it is «n easy matter to 
damp or store in the open. When this is done 
the qualitv is much better. Roots at all shrivelled, 
and in a dry, warm store, lack flavour ; they are 
bitter at times and soon grow out. If the 
ground is much infested with wire-worms, slugs, 
or worms, a liberal dressing of wood ashes, burnt 
refuse, or lime will clear the ebemy.— G. Wtthbb. 

A ppetty Cape annual (Dlaaeea 

BaPDeP8D)«^I should like to mention the 
above as a charming little plant from the Cape, 
of very easy culture, and well worth a trial by 
anvone who has not yet come acroca it. The 
habit of the plant is dwarf, 4 inches to 6 inches 
high, but spreading. The floners are profueely 

1>rodnced about 3 inches to 4 inches above the 
eaves, and are of a beautiful and rather 
uncommon shade of apricot Ii flowered coo- 
tinuously for from two to three months with me 
last year. Most of the seedsmen seem to cata- 
logue it as a half-hardy annual. Annual it 
certainly is not, and as it has stood this past 
winter of mingled frost and wet in several 
exposed situations without harm and in can- 
tionous growth, one might almost regard it 
as hardy. The original plants have increased 
greatly in sise, and have also sown themaelres 
extensively. My soil here is certainly rather h'ght, 
but the plant has shown itself as possessing all 
the vigour and hirdiness of an indigenous weed. 
— M. H. C , Cullompton, Devon. 

Ppeooelous Summep Snowflake 

(LeuOOjum SDStlVUm).— For the last two 
years I have contributed notes on the behaviour 
of some extraordinaiily precocious bulbs of 
Leucojum sBstivum in my garden. This year 
they were even more forward, as they com- 
menced to b!oom in the first week of Jannary, 
and the flowers are now faded. Curiously 
enough, these bulbs, which I have bad for fifteen 
\ears, remained flowerless for many seasons, 
but three years sgo be^an blooming, greatly to 
my surprise, in the untimely month of January. 
This habit now appears fixed, as for the past 
three eeasons they have floftered at the same 
period. This year they produced about three 
dozen flower - E capes. oy the side of these 
precocious bulbs I have a plantation of the 
r ormal, late-flowering type, the leaves of which 
are now only 2 incLes above the grourd. These 
bloom at the ordinary season. I cannot remember 
where I procured the bulbs, nor can I imagine 
what has produced this extremely early flower- 
iog, and no similar instance has been brought to 
my knowledge.— S. W. Fitzhsbkkrt. 
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Annual pepopt of the National 

Potato Society,— Thii iDterestiDg and 
iralaable poblication is now raady, and can be 
obtaiDed, prioe 6i., poet free, from the hon. 
■eoretary, Mr. Walter P. Wright, PoeUing, 
Uythe, Keot The reports of county trials, and 
of the oonferenoe on Potato diseaees, are of 
special importance. 
The double -floweped Keppla.— 

Kema japonioa flore-pleno (the double-flowered 
and the commonest form of Kerria j&ponioa) has 
merits for greenhouse decoration which are too 
often overlooked. In the temperate house at 
Eew there are now some large bushes freely 
sprinkled with their clusters of doable golden- 
yellow blossoms, like richly-coloured Roses, 
which are conspicuous against a background of 
dark foliage. It is rarely that the name of this 
Kerria occurs in lists of plants suitable for 
forcing, but the fact that it was in full flower in 
the fint week of February, combined with its 
richness of colouring, should lead to its merits in 
this respedt being more fully recognised.— T. 

The Bpltlah Gapdeneps' Aesoola- 

tlon. — We have received a copy of the rules of 
this association to be submitted for approval 
at the annuiJ general meeting to be held on 
Wednesday, May 30 next There are altogether 
some sixty rales, together with eight reoommenda- 
tions to members, who are requested to note 
that these recommendations are not binding, 
as roles are. The report of the committee of 
aeleotion, submitted to the annualgeneral meeting 
on June 1, 1905, is published. This states that 
" the want of faith among the gardeners them- 
•elvaa is most deplorable, but it has to be over- 
coma, and there is every r e a s on to believe that it 
will disappear as the objects of the association 
become better known." A full list of members 
of the association is published. Full particulars 
may be had from the hon. secretary, Mr. John 
Weathers, Talbot Villa, Isleworth. 

A new FPeesla.— There is the making 
of a good, if not a valuable, new forcing plant for 
winter use in the excellent cross-bred kind which 
Mr. F. Herbert Chapman of Rye has raised by the 
inter-oroesinff of F. refraota alba and F. aurea. 
It is called F. Ghapmani. If Mr. Chapman will 
permit me to iay so, I think the weak point in 
nis new plant — at least, for the moment— was 
chiefly centred in the endeavour to exhibit 
it in a forced condition, and, of course, 
the month of January is "early" from every 
point of view, and possibly a little too early for a 
new Freesia. Hence, as presented to the floral 
committee on the 23rd ult., the newcomer did not 
look its full worth. In all probability, had the 
plant been more coolly grown, and exhibited in 
February or March, its s^od qualities would have 
been more apparent. £ven now the plant is 
important at a stepping-stone to something better, 
and possibly another generation of hybrids or 
oroes-breds will sive the best results. In F. 
Chapmani the yelk»w and orange shades are not 
very decided, and possibly another touch of F. 
aurea may be worth while. Meanwhile, I am not 
unmindful of tibe exceptional visonr of the above, 
and trust dedrive colouring and strong fragrance 
may soon be added thereto.— K J. 

A new eaply-floweplnflT ahpub,— 

The introduction of Forsythia europea a few 
years ago cMised keen interest among growers of 
trees and shrubs on account of its being a 
European species of a genus which had hitherto 
only been met with in China. Although its 
flowering at Kew in March and April, 1905, was 
the first time its blossoms had been seen at Kew 
(and 1 believe I am correct in iaying that it was the 
first time it had bloomed in England), it was not 
the first time that cultivated plants had bloomed. 
Plants in the Arnold Arboretum, U.S. A., flowered 
a year previously, and one or more illustrations 
were then given of the shrub. Botanically it 
differs from the other species by its thicker, some- 
what smaller, narrower, and shorter-stalked 



leaves, more erect habit, and rather long hooks 
to the seed capsules. Considered from a pjidenf 
standpoint, it does not grow so rapidly, is indii 
to form a lot of short spurs instead of very long 
branches, and the leaves are a different shade of 

Eeen. The flowers are yellow, borne durins the 
tter part of Murch and April, and do not differ 
in any marked degree from the others. For 
several years at Kew it grew badl^, and last year 
a few flowers only were borne ; during the summer, 
however, very satisfactory growth was made, which 
is now thickly set with flower-buds, and the 
bushes suggest that it will become as popular as 
its predecessors. The largest Kew plants are now 
4i feet high, and good bushes. The home of the 
species is Albania, and it was first introduced in 
1899— W. Daluuoiu. 

Deutzlaa in Mp, Gumbleton'a 
flrapden, BelfiTPOve, Queenetown,— 

The following species and hybrids of Deutzia are 
in this famous garden : Species — D. eoabra vera, 
D. VilmorinfB, D. Myriantha, D. parviflora, 
D. Steboldi, and D. discolor purpurasoens. 
Hybrids — D. floribunda, D. grandiflora, D. major, 
D. gracilis campanulata, D. carminea, I>. eximia, 
D. multiflora, D. rosea, D. venusta, D. robusta, 
D. Lemoinei (type), D. Avalanche, D. Boule de 
Neige, D. rosa, D. oompacta, D. FleurdePommier, 
D. corymbiflora, and l5. kalmi«eflora — twenty-four 
in all. 

Royal Hoptloultupal Soolety'a 
show of table deoopatlons.— While 

there can be no doubt that the exhibition of 
table deoorations, bouquets, &c, to be held by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, at the Horticultural 
Hall, on June 20 next, will attract wide atten- 
tion, and especially that of ladies, it is noticeable 
that the council, in arranging the schedule of 
classes, has severely limited the range of material 
that can be employed on the tables. Thus no 
ribbons, coloured paper, mirrors, or similar 
adjuncts will be permitted, the object being 
evidently to treat the decorations as floral solely, 
which IS the right thing for a Horticultural 
Society to do. But it is equally probable that 
these exclusions are also intended to keep down 
cost or ostentatious display, and that pure floral 
beauty allied to simplicity shall be the domi- 
nant features. Table decoration, by the aid of 
flowers, should be such as persons of moderate 
means can indulge in as freely as the rich ; 
hence the cheapness of the deooration should, if 
allied to real floral beauty, weigh well with the 
judses. It is greatly to be hoped that such will 
be Uie case.— A. D. 

An ideal fountain Rose.— Next to 

the Garland, which perhaps is one of the best 
varieties to grow as a real fountain Rose, I 
should be incfined to name Aglaia. Set a plant 
out on the lawn well isolated, tie its growths up 
to a stake the first year, and prune very little. 
Subsequent growths are allowed to ^row at wilL 
In three or four years a perfect drooping specimen 
Ib the result Unfortunately this sort is shy 
blooming for the first three years, but after that, 
if the growths are opened out to admit light and 
air, it will blossom as freely as any other rambler. 
Another excellent Rose for the same purpose is 
Polyantha srandiflora. To form a fountain Rose 
take four short stakes, say about 5 feet high, and 
place them around the bush, having them facing 
north, south, east, and west. Take four growths 
and tie them out to each of the four stakes ; this 
will form the basis. The growths, instead of 
being tied uprisht, are just supported in their 
centre so that their extreme ends droop to the 
ground. After a year or two the stakes may be 
removed as the plants will not need their 
support. — P. 

Fifty ffood deoopative Chpysan- 

themums.~The following is a good selection 
of fit tv Chrysanthemums for culture under glass 
for decorative pnrpotos. Twenty Japanese : 
Bronze Soleil d'Ootobre, bronzy yellow ; Charles 
Davis, rosy bronce ; Dorothy 8ew»rd, terra-cotta; 



Edith Shrimpton, white; Framfield Pmk ; 
Godfrey's Kins, reddish cinnamon; John 
Shrimpton, bright red ; Kentish Yellow ; Louise, 
peach pink ; M. Chenon de Leche, chestnut-red ; 
Miss l^eUy Pockett, creamy white; Mme. 
Qustave Henri, ivocy white, sreen in bud; 
Phoebus, clear yellow ; Soleil dX)jtobre, bright 
yellow ; Source d'Or, orange and gold ; Viviand 
Morel, deep mauve ; W. H. Lincoln, yellow ; 
William Seward, deep crimson; William 
Tricker, rose; and Yellow Source d'Or. Six 
incurved: Eoopress of India, pure white; 
Golden George Glenny ; Jardin des Plantes, rich 
yellow ; Mrs. G. Rundle, pare white ; Mathew 
Russell, reddish mahogany ; and The Colonel, 
chestnut-red. Six pompons : Mme. Marthe, pure 
white ; Mile. Elise Dordan, silvery pink ; Snow- 
drop, pure white; Victorine, chestnut-brown; 
William Kennedy, crimson-amaranth ; and Wil- 
liam Westlake, golden-yellow. Six recurved: 
Chevalier Domage, bright gold; CuUin^ordi, 
crimeon-maroon ; Dr. Sharpe, maaeota-cnmson ; 
Emperor of China, white; Golden Christine, 
golden-buff; and Orange Annie Salter. Six 
single: Buttercup, yellow; Ladysmith, pink; 
King of Siam, crimson; Mrs. J. French, pure 
white ; Mary Anderson, blush ; mdd Scarlet Gem. 
Six Anemone : George Hawkins, golden-yellow ; 
La Marguerite, reddish violet ; Snowdrift, white ; 
Eugene Lanjaulet, yellow; Firefly, red; and 
Mme. Montels, white. 

The Sweet Sultan fop outtinflr.— 

Cenuurea suaveolens is always much appreciated 
for cutting, and the brisht golden yellow flowers 
last well if kept quite dry. Last season we saw 
other additions to these useful flowers. Messrs. 
Jarman and Co. of Chard, Somerset, exhibited 
several distinct coloured varieties at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's meeting on August 1. 
A pure white variety named The Bride received 
an award of merit. The Bridegroom, which was 
of a delicate shade of mauve, or heliotrope, was 
also worthy of note, though it failed to sain an 
award. I refer to these now, as it is the best 
time to sow the seed. Sown in boxes or pote 
and planted out later they oome into flower 
rather earlier than when sown in the ground. 
There will, however, be no risk in sowing in the 
open ground any time when the weather is 
f^ouraUe. For all who require cut bloom for 
the summer montjis the Centaureas are valuable. 
I think I have previously referred to the fault of 
wetting the blooms, but this will bear repeating. 
I have heard so many oomplaints about the 
flowers not lasting, and in each case I have been 
assured that they have been kept moist, which 
is the surest way of making them go off 
quickly. — H. 

A new ColeuS.— The new Colons shirensis 
fromBritishCentral Africagivespromiseof making 
a useful addition to winter-flowering greenhouse 
plants. Seeds of it were forwarded to Kew from 
Lomba, by Mr. J. McClounie, in 1902. From 
2i feet to 3 feet in height, it branches freely if 
the points of the shooU are removed two or 
three times during the growing season. It 
produces an inflorescence from nearly every 
growth. The square stems are thickly covered 
with dark brown spots. The leaves average 
6 inches in length and 4 inches in width. A 
curious perfume is exhaled from them, especi> 
ally if rubbed between the thumb and finger. 
The inflorescence is terminal 6 inches to 8 inches 
in length. Thickly covered with buds which 
open in succession, each inflorescence lasts a long 
time in flower. Tlie colour of the flower is two 
shades of blue, the upper part being much Ughter 
than the lower. Although not such an intense 
and striking cok>ur as Ooleus thrysoideus, the 
habit of the plant is more pleasing. Readily 
propagated by cuttings, it can be grown in a cod 
greenhouse all the summer. During winter it 
thrives better in an intermediate house till the 
flowers b^n to open. A number of plants are 
flowering freely in several of the houses at 
Kew.-J[. O. 
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THE ROSE GARDEN, 

MOSS ROSES. 

IT seems strange that such An interesting 
group of bush Roses should receive 
80 little consideration. It cannot be 
that they are not valued, because a 
common exjMression one hears at the 
exhibitions is, " Where are the Moss 
Roses ; are they not grown now ? " The fact 
is, the craze for perpetual-flowering Roses 
and the great advance in the Hybrid Teas 
have to some extent crowded out the Moss and 
other beautiful Roses. For their association 
alone there should be a bed or border of Moss 
Roses in every garden. The plants should be 
on their own roots— that is, raised from 
layers, a mode of propagation which admir- 
ably suits them. A few of the freer-blooming 
sorts do well as standards or half standards, 
but the majority should be grown in bush 
form. 

Moss Roses pay for rich culture, that is to 
say, well-tilled ground and manure freely 
applied. An open spot is essential, for if 
treated as shruoberv Roses green fly and 
other pests are troublesome. 

Pruning Mobs Roses. 
Moss Roses should be pruned rather close 
unless it is desired to grow them as a low 



hedge, one or two sorts, such as Blanche 
Moreau, being particularly suited to this 
mode of culture. When planted for this 
purpose leave the plants a good length the 
nrst season, say 2j^ feet to 3 feet high. 
Subsequent prunings will be more on tne 
close-pruning plan which we adopt with the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. As single or isolated 
bushes the Moss Rose is pretty ; in pillar form 
it is also good. 

The so-called perpetual-flowered sorts are 
almost a misnomer, the blossoms after July 
being few and far between, and what there 
are do not shine when there is such a 
galaxy of beauty all around. 

The Best Moss Roses. 

A dozen of the best sorts to grow are : 
Blanche Moreau, Celina. Common, Comtesse 
de Murinais, Crested, Qloire des Mosseuses, 
Qracilis. James VeitclL Little Gem, Mme. 
Edouard Ory, Salet, and White Bath. There 
is a novelty of last season named Venus 
which is very promising. P. 
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FRAU LILLA 
STRAUCH. 
The marvellous free-flowering character of 
this beautiful Rose should commend it to sJl 
who cultivate Roses for the garden. It is 
beautiful both in form and colour, and is 
suitable tor exhi- 
bition. Perhaps 
under fflass we see 
the beautiful 
colouring to per- 
fection. Here 
there is developed 
quite a rich Apri- 
cot vellow, not so 
marked upon the 
blossoms produced 
outdoors, unless 
it be towards 
autumn. The form 
of this Rose is 
very regular, there 
being that charm- 
ing circular 
arrangement of 
the petals so much 
admired. The 
general effect of 
the mass of bloom 
would be flesh 
white, for it is 
only in close 
examination we 
see the other 
lovely tints that 
this Rose pos- 
sesses. It IS a 
good grower, and 
that should be 
remembered when 
making up an 
order for garden 
Roses. One gets 
tired of the dwarf, 
stumpy growers of 
the Mildred Grant 
type, however 
glorious the bloom 
maybe. 

The Rose under 
notice was the 
result of a cross 
between Caroline 
Testout and 

LILLA RAUTBN6TRAUCH). GoldqUOlle. It 



partakes largely of the sturdy vigour of 
the first-named, the pollen parent evidently 
giving, as it generally does, the beautiful 
colouring. Goidquelle was produced from 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and that wonder- 
ful ^Iden - orange Rose Mme. Eugene 
Verdier, so that altogether the variety 
under notice has a remarkable combination 
of progenitors. As I hinted before, Frau 
L. Kautenstrauch should be grown under 
glass. It will compare favourably with any 
of the Hybrid Teas used for that purpose, 
and although they are, without doubt, the 
best group to force for cutting, there are 
several sorts that could well be cUspensed 
with now that the collection is being so 
rapidly enriched with worthier Roses. P. 

HOW TO GROW MARECHAL NIEL 

ROSES. 
Of its colour, without a rival, this Rose 
possesses traits quite its own. and must 
be treated in matters cultural not as a 
true Tea-scented kind, nor as a Noisette. 
In all respects it stands alone. To obtain 
it in its glory it should be grown under 
glass. StOl I can call to mind the first 
perfect flowers I saw, which were on a tree 
growing against a cottage in Sussex. Now, 
to those who contemplate making a start 
with Marshal Niel, tne first consideration 
will be what kind of tree is the best to 
procure. I recommend one budded as a 
standard on the common Brier, those worked 
as dwarf plants being found more liable to 
canker, and those on their own roots less 
vigorous in growth. All Roses delight in a 
sou that is known as yellow loam, mx with 
this some charcoal and make a boixler, not 
large (say a yard square for one tree), but 
wen drained. Plant the tree at once and cut 
back all growths to about 3 inches, for blooms 
must not be expected the first year. This 
Rose is not perpetual flowering, as the greater 
portion of Teas and Noisettes are. It gives 
one crop and an occasional bloom during 
the season. What is required are long, 
strong shoots, made one year, to flower at 
every joint the next, and close pruning must 
be practised to secure these. It matters not 
how old the tree may be ; after the flowen 
have been gathered, which would be (under 
glass) about May, all growths should be cut 

I have watched the progress of many 
fine specimens of the Marshal Niel in 
various parts of the country, and, without 
exception, those showing health and vigour 
have been thus annually pruned ; therefore 
cut back close in the first placcL and one item 
towards success is secured. Others hardly' 
less important^ such as air-giving and water- 
ing, must also be mastered. 

One of the pests to Roses is mildew. Cold 
draughts and changes in temperature assist 
its spreading. Ventilate, then, from the top 
of the house only. When the Rose is in 
a house of mixed subjects this is, of course, 
a difficulty, but then even the front ventilators 
near the tree need not be opened. I have a 
greenhouse in which Roses are chiefly grown, 
and seldom when growing do I allow any 
air to pass through the front lights. The 
foliage, path, and waUs are kept m a semi- 
saturated condition till autumn ; then, and, 
of course, while in bloom, the ventilators are 
thrown open to ripen the wood. At the rest- 
ing period in winter and after pruning, the 
trees should be kept dry at the root, but when 
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growine freely it' is hardly possible to oyer- 
water the Mar^chalNiel, nor should something 
in the way of stimulants be forgotten when 
the bloom-buds are swelling. The deep 
colour cannot be obtained, at least under 
glass, from any but strong healthy shoots, 
which should be allowed ample room between 
trellis and glass— the same conditions as are 
applicable to the production of finely-coloured 
Grapes, Peaches, and so on. 

Those who require this Rose for exhibition 
in July must, however, have it outside, and 
there is no reason why, in the f^reat majority 
of the counties of Britain, it should not 
succe^ I have recollections of many fine 
trees in the South, and oftentimes envy the 
excellent positions the warm sides of out- 
houses of farms afford when visiting country 
places. A high wall for its long shoots is 
requisite, andclosepruning back after bloom- 
ing may be practised. As a standard, too, 
where the growth mav be loosely trained by 
driving stakes into the ground to tie to, is 
another form. It has been budded on 
established trees of the Qloire de Dijon with 
marked success. That worst of all ills this 
fine Rose is heir to— canker— seldom visits 
the outdoor plants, but under glass it is 
always with us. It strikes a standard tree 
less often than the dwarf budded. The 
moment it appears my plan has been to root 
out the tree and begin afresh. S. C. 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

NEW JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
NovxLTnB OF THB Past SiASoy. 

QUITE an iDterestiDg namber of 
i JapaneM novelties were staged 
I before the floral committee of 
i the National Ghrytaothemnm 
Society from late October till 
early December last season, and 
^ many were given the society's 
first-class certificate. The varieties in the Bab- 
joined list will, donbtlees, be represented in 
typical condition at next season's shows : 

Mr8. R, Hooper Pearson, — A beantifal example 
of what an exhibition flower thoold be, having 
long florets of good breadth and substance ; it is 
a large and deep flower of drooping form. Golonr, 
rich canary yellow, tinted obestnat. First-class 
oertificate, October 23. 

McLgnifieerU,—T\aM is a very handsome flower 
for exhibition. The florets are very Ions, broad, 
and corling, making a large drooping and spread- 
ing flower. Oolonr, deep crimson, with nankeen 
ySiow reverse. Quite distinct. 

Mrs, Walter /tnis.— Another very larse, neat, 
and attractive flower of drooping form. Tlorets, 
long and of mediam width. Golonr, bright 
reddish rote. First-class oertificate, November 1. 
Algernon Davis, — This was sent out last spring. 
It is a superb exhibition flower of comparatively 
easy culture, having rather broad, reflexing 
florets of good length, building a flower of large 
size. Colour, bronzy yellow, slightly shaded 
chestnut First-class certificate. 

F, O. O^tVer.— This is a flower of Japanese 
incurved form, with long, broad, slightly twisting 
and curling florets of great substance, which 
incurve at the ends. Because of its reputed easy 
culture it is sure to become popular. Colour, 
pale rosy lilac inside the florets, and silvery lilac 
reverse. First-class certificate, Octo'der 23. 

Norman />avif.~This is best described as a 
glorified Henry Perkins, which, in many respects, 
U resembles. The florets are exceptionallv long 
sod broad, building a large and striking flower. 
Colour, rich chestnut - crimson, with golden 
reverse. This variety is a cross between Henry 
Perkins and Lord Ludlow, both popuUr Japanese 



varieties. First-class certifi- 
cate, October 23. 

Miss Oodrington —One of 
the most effective flowers of 
the season, and likely to be a 
popular SOTt in years to come. 
As represented by Mr. H 
Perkins, the raiser, it is a 
bloom of Jananese reflexed 
form, and is of even build and 
fulL The colour is best des- 
cribed as a striking butter 
yellow, and as such is worthy 
of special notice ; beautiful for 
large vases. First-class cer- 
tificate, October 23. 

Mrs, Frank Penik^This is 
a Japanese reflexed sort, with 
fairly long florets of medium 
width. The colour may be 
described as rich yellow with 
greenish centre. It is a seed- 
im^ from the pretty Japanese 
variety Countess of Arran. 
From what could be seen of 
the flowers, a second crown- 
bud selection from an early 
April stopping should he 
made. First-class certificate. 
National Chrysanthemum 
Society, October 23. 

Regtnald Vallis. — A charm- 
iug flower, of drooping form, 
enormous size, and capital 
substance. Florets, fairly 
broad and of great depth, 
pleasingly curling at the ends. 
Ck>lour, a pleasing shade of 
bright rose. First-class cer- 
tificate, November 1. 

E. «/. Brooks. — This is alresdy a popular sort, 
and there is little doubt it has come to stay for 
some time. The flower belongs to the Japanese 
incurved section, having long broad incurving 
florets, building a very full exhibition bloom. 
Colour, purple-crimson inside, as revealed by the 
drooping and slightly curling florets, with silvery 
plum reverse. First-class certificate, October 23. 

Mme. Marguerite de Mons. — This is one of the 
few good Continental sorts of the past season. 
It is a large exhibition flower, that is disposed 
to open rather later than others. The florets 
are broad and pointed. Colour, blush white. 
First-class certificate, October 23. 

Beatrice May,— Am seen on October 23 list, 
when this variety gained a first-class certificate, 
the flowers did not api>ear to be generally liked, 
but, if the buds be timed differently, to brine 
the flowering period a fortnight later, they will 
be senerallv appreciated. The flowers are large 
and full, having long, rather narrow florets. 
Colour, white, flushed a rosy mauve tint. 

Mrs. D, Willis James. — ^A very attractive 
Japanese incurved exhibition flower. Florets, 
long and broad, pleasingly twisting and inter- 
twining. Later flowers are of a beautiful Japanese 
incurved form. Colour, bright chestnut with 

S olden reverse. Useful variety when grown for 
ecorations. First-class oertificate, October 23. 

Frank OreenfiM, — This is said to be a seedling 
from Miss Mildred Ware, which variety it some- 
what resembles. Florets of good length and 
medium width, making a pleasinff Japanese 
reflexed flower of drooping form. Colour, roy 
cerise with silvery reverse — ^a somewhat novel 
colour. First-class certificate. National Chry- 
santhemum Society, October 23. 

Mme. R, OdertAur. — Another ivory-white 
flower of Continental origin. It is of Japanese 
reflexed form, having Ions, rather narrow, florets, 
curling at the ends, and drooping. First-class 
certificate, November 20. 

British Empire. — A laroe and handsome 
Japanese reflexed flower of drooping form, and 
of easy culture. As exhibited on November 20 
last, when the National Chrysanthemum Society 
gave it a first-class certificate, it was acknowlt dged 




THB BOO VIOLKT (PINOUIOULA VULOAKIS) OBOWN IK A PAN. 



on all hands to be a distinct acquisition. Florets, 
long, and of medium breadth. Colour, reddish- 
chestnut on an orange-yellow ground. Distinctly 
promising. 

John Peed,—Th\a is one of the giant blooms 
of the season, but, as represented, it could not 
be regarded as either refined or pleasing. A later 
bud selection, however, would doubtless com- 
pletely alter its character. Florets, broad, 
rather flat, and straight, or erect Colour, 
white, freely tinted rosy lilac First-class certifi- 
cate, November 20. 

Katie Palgrave. — Another good type of 
Japanese incurved bloom, having long, fairly 
broad petals, pleasinsly curling, and building up 
a deep, massive-lookmg flower of gdod form. 
Colour, ivory-white, becoming rich towards the 
centre. First-class certificate. D. B. Cbaks. 
(To he continued,) 



ALPINE PLANTS IN PANS. 



A 



illustrated article in a recent number 
of Thb Gakdbn on alpine plants in 
pots suggested to me to send the 
enclosed photograph of the Butter- 
wort (PinguicuU). The illustration 
depicts one of two pans of this pretty 
little wilding ; all were produced from four plants 
collected two years previously. The very numerous 
bulbils produced the first year were separated, 
and the largest only planted the last week in 
February. They soon started into growth when 
brought into the shelter of a cold sunless green- 
house. The first blooms opened the second week 
in May, and both pans appeared similar to that 
in the illustration at the end of May. The earliest 
blooms began to fall in early June, so that for 
several weeks the pretty violet blossoms, standins 
well above the yellow green foliage, formed 
extremely interesting groups and were greatly 
admired. In a collection of plants sent from the 
Glasgow Botanic Qardens last year to the 
Edinburgh Flower Show I saw Pinguicula cordata 
with large rose-coloured flowers. For years I 
grew common hardy and ivild plants in pans, 
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i)og pUnUy iiioh M So&cUw (Droaera), 
pMoaMfu (Parnaaaia palnttris), &o. 
Sazifragetand SempttriTnmi alio, whioh qniokly 
OTerfljowed and ooooealed tht^rims^aod flowered 
profnsaly. I wae iodnoed to experiment in these 
;thinM in order to ehow poor people, and eipeoially 
children, that they need neither boy ezpeneiTe 
plants nor even have a garden, ancl yet might 
poueee beantifnl and interesting flowers with a 
minimum of trouble and spaoe. 
PorUMlo^ N.B. W. T. Babhjorb. 



THE FRUIT GARDEN, 

FALLEN LEAVES FOR COVERING 
VINE BORDERS. 

, f N the majori^ of gardens it is the custom 
I at thii ssason of the year to ooTer the 
I inside borders of vinenes with straw or 
' ft stable-manure. Now I should like to say 
- 1^ a few words in favour of leaves as a cover- 
ing for both Vine and Peach house borders ; 
there are always plenty of leaves to be had at 
this time. I first saw leaves used as a covering 
in a larae sarden in the North of England, where 
fruit ofau kinds is exceptionallv well grown. 
As soon as the houses were washed and every- 
thing was ready for starting the vinery, we 
covered the whole of the border with leaves 
Which, when firmly trodden, would be about 
18 inches deep. In a short time the leaves began 
to iksat and induced the roots to come to the 
4iurface, and what pleases a gardener more than 
to see plenty of surface roots on his vinery 
borders. If the leaves are left on the whole jrear 
they will be beneficial in many ways; besides 
always looking neat and dean, they save watering 
the borders so often. I have usec| them on Fiff 
and Peach house borders whenever I have had 
the opportunity, with very good results, for the 
leaves undoubtedly bring the roots to the surface. 
It is no use putting on a slight covering of leaves ; 
they must be trodden down at least 1 foot thick 
and more, if possible, then when you come to 
examine the border in the autnmn it will in most 
oases be found a network of reots. 

The OardeM, Bid. B. G. J. 

[We confess to some feeling of surprise on 
reading that "it is customary at this time of 
year to cover the inside borders of vineries with 
straw or stable-manure." That may, however, 
be common practice so far North as you are, but 
it is far from being so in the South. Practice 
alone may be different, for local climatic con- 
ditions may render this covering of inside borders 
essential. But if the latter be the case, we can 
well understand that a thick covering of clean 
tree leaves, giviug off no ofifonsive odour or 
spasmodic heat, but simply a gentle and an 
enduring warmth, would be best. Still, there is 
danger with a big bulk of leaves of importins 
into vineries a good deal of insect life. It is well 
to cover outdoor borders in the winter, especially 
where exposed to excessive rains or snowfalls. 
It is, however, now not often that we suffer thus 
in the South, and at the most a light covering 
suffices. Best of all to furnish protection are 
straw-thatched hurdles, as these can be laid on 
easily and be removed as easily in the spring, 
when the admission of the sun's warmth to the 
border and vine roots is of the first moment. In 
market establishments, where Grapes are grown 
in enormous quantities, it is common practice to 
place over the borders, all inside, a thin layer of 
horse-manure after the fruit has begun to swell, 
but these mulchings do not interfere with the 
ooojLsional dressings of artificial manuree, nven 
to enable the surface roots to feed freely, and the 
Vines to carry truly wonderful crops. — Ed.] 

PRUNING BUSH FRUIT TREES. 

GoossBiRsm. 

I RABKLT prune my Gooeeberry bushes, unless to 

keep t he shoots dear of the ground. By not using 



the knife in- the centre of the bush, we are seldom 
troubled with suckers or too thick growth ; in 
fact, I like to see some stroos yonnc growth 
springing up, in some oases leacfaing 6 net, as it 
sdds to the height and produotiveness of the 
bush. If the middle appears thick in winter, 
the weiffht of fruit will open it out in summer, 
and bemdes, we have been visited the past few 
springs with very severe frosts, thin bushes of 
some varieties having been denuded of fruit, the 
only berries entirely escaping iniury being thoee 
in the middle of a thick bush. Of course, if you 
•nee commence using the knife much in a Goose- 
berry bush, you must follow it up, as there will 
be difficulty in getting at the berries, owing to 
the mass of young shoots. In gardens proper, 
attention must be paid to the neatness of the 
bushes for appearance sake, especially when they 
are by the sides of the walk. On the other 
hand, a well-manured, unpruned Gooseberry 
bush, with its immense crop of berries, is a 
greater source of gratification than the doee- 
pruned, neat, but comparatively unproductive 
specimens so often met with. 

CuBftAiin. 
With Black Currants we must prune, or rather 
cut away old wood, to secure strong young growth 
for preservation and produotiveness of bush, and 
we must have room to get amongst them. Apply 
more manure and prune less if you want bush 
fruit in Quantity. There is no necessity, as with 
Apples, tor the sun*s rays to reach the fruit ; in 
fact, too much direct sunshine is injurious to 
young grasn Gooeeberries; i% turns the 
brown. Bed Currants should generally be pinched 
back in summer, but my bushes (Raby Castle, 
strong, sturdy, and prolific) have neither been 
prunwi nor pinched since they came from the 
nursery, and certainly pruning could not improve 
them. The simplest way to treat 

Raapbibeiu 
if they are to be supported (though in larpe 
plantations they are cut low and supports dis- 
pensed with) is to have them in rows, say, 5 feet 
apart, running some string, thatch twine, or other 
material each side of row, fasteniag to stakes 
every 2 yards or 3 yards. In pruning I prefer 
to cut the canes, according to sise, to a height 
of from 2 feet to 5 feet, which gives a more 
regular crop and more room for the fruit than 
when all of one length, as most of the fruit 
springs from the upper buds of the cane. 

W. B. 



FORMATION AND CARE OF 
LAWNS. 

(Continued from page 86.) 
CUOICB OF SaxDS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the great 
advance which has been made 
during the last few years, even 
now only the meet acute obeervers 
realise the immense importance 
attaching to the selection and 
relative proportion of grasses in the formation 
of a lawn. It must be remembered that grasses 
vary considerably in vigour and to some 
extent in habit according to their surroundings, 
and with the object of getting the best reemts 
the peculiar conditions of each particular case 
must be carefully considered. A knowledge, 
therefore, of the native or indigenous herm^ 
of the district is often essentukl to success. 
There is no great difficulty in recognising a 
grass when it ii in flower in the hedgerow or in 
a meadow, but in the case of turf no such guide 
is available, and consequently a certain amount 
of botaniosl knowledge and experience are 
necessary, with a view of determining the species 
of which it is composed. 

The plan of creating a lawn by the sowing of 
one kind of grsss only is never now adopted by a 
practical garaener. However suitable a particular 



varieiv may be for the soil for which it is 
intended, it can never give satisfaction alooe, 
because there is no one grass in perfection all 
the year round, and plants of the same grass 
generally remain isolated and refuse to grow 
together. 

To the amateur the knowledge of the varieties 
of grasses specially suitable for the formation of 
lawns is of the neatest importance. Perennial 
Rye Grass ii prooably stiU employed more largely 
than any other grass. With the demand, how- 
ever, for turf far finer in quality than wae ever 
thoufdit of a few years aoo, the use of Perennial 
Rye Grass has diminished. 

In addition to Perennial Rye Grass a few of 
the more important spedes are: Pea prateoeis 
(Smooth-stalked Meaoow Graee), Festuca rubra 
(Red Fescue), Festuca duriuscula (Hard Fescue), 
Cynosurus cristatus (Creeted Dosstail), Festnoa 
ovina (True Sheep's Fescue), Festuca ovina 
tenuifolia (Fine-leaved Sheep's Fescue), Poa 
trivialis (Rough-stalked Meadow Grsse), Poa 
nemoralis (Wmid Meadow Grass), and Achillea 
Millefolium (Yarrow or Milfoil). 

I cannot leave the question of the particular 
species of value in the compontion of a lawn 
mixture without referring very briefly to the 
desirability or otherwise A induding diovere. 

There is probably no question relative to lawns 
upon which there is so much difference of opinion. 
Some people insist upon their indusion in every 
mixture, while others have a pronounoed 
antipathy to them. Speaking generally, however, 
there is no doubt that they should be avoided on 
tennis courts, wihere it is all-important that the 
ball should rise quickly and truly from the 
surface. On the otner hand, in lawns for general 
purposes clover is advantageous the first year 
after sowins, in that it quickly covers the 
ground, and will make the use of the lawn 
possible earlier than if grassee alone had been 
sown. Here again, however, the constant and 
careful use of the mowing-machine is essential, or 
the plant may become strong and unsightly. 

The proportions in whioh these varicras (iisesss 
and dovers should be used very largdy aepeod 
on local conditions, and I have ofter eeen an 
identical mixture of eeedr, sent at the same time 
of year to two different plaoee, wiUi the tame 
object in view, produce widely difiimrent results, 
from no fault wnatever of those who have had to 
do the practical work, but sddy on account of the 
variation in the character of the two soils and 
climatic conditions. 

QuAMTiTT or SuD TO Sow.— Whether dovers 
are induded in the mixture or no, it is unneces- 
sary for me to emphasiee the importance of sowing 
new and pure seeds of strong germinating; power, 
but a generous seeding is always advisable in 
order to smother the annual weeds, and it should 
be remembered that the fine grasses of which a 
lawn is composed do not tiller out to the same 
extent as the larger pasture varietiee. At least 
four bushels to the acre should be eown, and this 
quantity may be considerably increased with 
every advantage to the lawn, for the closer the 
plants are crowded together the finer will be the 
quality of the herbage. 

SowiKo. 

The best time at which to sow in order to 
obtain the finest results has always been a 
debatable point, some preferring the spring and 
others the autumn. Generally speakuig, how- 



ever, sowing may take place any time 
the middle of March ana the end of September, 
provided, of course, favourable weathw is ex- 
perienced. When sprins sowing is reeorted to, 
It is wise to complete toe opjeration before the 
commencement of May, in view of the proba- 
bility of a dry period setting in, while autumn 
sowing csnnot be generally recommended after 
the end of September or middle of October owing 
to the danger of early frosts. Personally, how- 
ever, I am in favour of autumn sowing, as the 
damp, mild weather usually experienced in 
Octooer is an ideal condition for the germination 
of grass leeds, and there is far better chance ol 
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tnMiDf a thoroiighly good Uwn for um the 
foUowug rammer than when towing it delayed 
until the spring. HoweTer perfect a mixtnre 
may be, no raooeea can be expected onleet seed is 
eown by lomeone conversant with the operation. 
Two sowines at right angles to each other are 
always preferable to one, and naturally a quiet 
day IB essential, as grass seeds are Teiy light and 
cannot be distributed evenly in a wind. After 
sowing the soil should be carefully raked, but 
this operation must be done very lightly, as 
grass seeds will not germinate unless close to the 
surface, and aft^rwaras a double rolling at right 
ansles will be necessary. The first three essen- 
tials to the seeds after sowing has taken place 
are air, moisture, and light, each of which plays 
its beneficent part in assisting; germination. As 
soon, however, as the grass is above ground it 
requires most careful treatment. The quality of 
the future turf will largely depend on whether 
the prooeesee of outtinff and rolling are com- 
meuMd soon enough, and carried out systemati- 
cally and intelligently afterwards. 

When young, the grass must never be mown 
by a machine, but should be topped with ascvthe, 
and this should be done frequently until the 
plants tiller out and become rafficiently strong 
to bear the mowing-machine. Even then, how- 
ever, great care should be taken to see that the 
machine is in perfect order, and that the knives 
are set correctly and so sharp as not to pull up 
the young plants. Meanwhile the roller also must 
be in constant use, and no firm turf is obtainable 
without it. 

MoBST Tubs*. 

One of the most frequent causes of annoy- 
ance in old turf is moss, which makes its 
appearance freely under certain conditions, and 
is almost invariably due to indifferent drainage 
and consequent sourness of soil. When moss 
becomes really bad the drainage has probably 
become defective, and it is a serious question 
whether, despite the cost and the outlay entailed, 
it may not be true economy to have the drains 
np and entirely relay them. If this is out of the 
question, however, the quality of the turf may be 
greatly improved by severely tearing the rarface 
with an iron tooth rake to detach the moss. 
Such moss should be collected and destrojred by 
buminff. A compost of fine soil, slaked lime, 
and well-rotted manure sifted throuph a half -inch- 
mesh sieve and anplied as a dressing to a depth 
not exceeding hslf an inch, and followed by an 
application of bone-meal at the rate of 4oz. to the 
square yard, will prove most beneficiaL This 
should be raked carefully over and well rolled 
down. 

WUDS. 

As all those who own a lawn know to their 
oost, it is astonishing in how short a time a 
lawn will be disfipuied by the appearance of 
plants of various kinds of weeds, raoh as Dande- 
Uon, Plantain, Thistle, and Daisy. Some of the 
eaeds of Uiese weeds are introduced by birds, 
others are blown by the wind. Various augpes- 
tions have been made for their extermination, 
but, unfortunately, there is no really satisfactory 
way of getting rid of them except by manual 
labour. They are, however, far more easily dealt 
with in a young state than after they have been 
allowed to mature. Undoubtedly a certain 
amount of good can be done by dipping a wooden 
■kewer into sulphuric acid, strong carbolic acid, 
or one of the liquid weed destroyers, and plunging 
it into the centre of the plant. There is always, 
however, the duiger of killing grass as well, in 
addition to which rach preparations need very 
careful use, or serious consequences may follow to 
the operator. There is one other cause of annoy- 
ance in old lawns with which owners do not 
always know how to deaL Sometimes hollows 
appear through the sinking of the turf. In the 
ease of newly-made lawns the turf is generally 
not of sufficient maturity to cut up and roll. In 
this case the hollows should be filled with a thick 
oovering of soil to the same level as the sur- 
roonding turf, and then sown with the same 



originally, 
ore easily 



mixture of grass seeds as was used o] 
Depressions in old lawns can be more 
remedied. In this case it is only necessary to 
cut and roll the turf occupyinff such hollows and 
fill up the bed underneath with fresh soil to the 
proper level. The turf can then be replaced, 
pressed down, and watered. Naturally, this 
operation should take place at a time of year 
when the turves have every chance of growing 
top[ether amin. — ShctracUd from a lecture by 
Martin F,H, Sutton before the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, 
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DAFFODIL NOTES. 

NASonsns Maolbai. 
MONO the dwarf Daffodils which are the 
most happily placed in a sheltered spot 
in the rock 
l^arden, 
this distinct little 
plant is well worth 
a place. Appa- 
rently we have no 
positive informa- 
tion as to its origin 
save that it was 
received from 
France in the year 
1819 by Mr. Alex, 
llacleay, from 
whom it took its 
name. Beyond this 
nothing further 
appears to be 
known, though, as 
it has never been 
found wild, it has 
always been 
led to be of 
hybrid origin, and 
its parentege has 
given rise to much 
speculation. 

Mr. J. G. Baker, 
in his "Review of 
the Genus Narcis- 
sus," remarks that 
" it resembles most 
the bicolor variety 
of Pseudo • Narcis- 
from which it 
may be known by 
its smaller size, 
briffht green leaves, 
and crown not more 
than half -an -inch 
long. Is it a hybrid 
between Tazetta 
and some of the 
varieties of the 
DaffodU?" Years 
ago Mr. Peter Barr 
gave as his idea that 
the parentage was 
Pseudo - Narcissus 
crossed with Taz- 
etta, and surmised 
that the bunch- 
flowered character 

had been lost. Mr. Engleheart, I believe, thinks 
this possible, but prefers the opinion that it was 
derived from some small, very stout form of 
bicolor crossed with Poeticus. Here it proves 
of easy culture, but seems to appreciate a well- 
drained gritty soil and a warm position. Com- 
Slaints have reached me that it is a little shy in 
owering, but I should imagine that soil and 
position have a great deal to do with this. The 
flowers are very small, with pure white segments 
and a rich orange cup. An excellent coloured 
plate of Narcissus Madeai is given in "The 
X^arcissns : Its History and Culture," by the late 
Mr. F. W. Bnrbid^ The illustration portrays 
a clump of it which has been established in a 
sma 1 rock garden here for some four or five years, i 



NABorasvs ELvnu. 
This Narcissus gives much satisfaction. Some 
of these Polyanthus hybrids are very poor out- 
doors, but in this we have a really excellent 
garden plant— hardy, most effective, and withal 
cheap. It was raised in a Dutch nursery from 
Poeticus crossed with Tazetta. With me it grows 
quite 2 feet in height, and carries three or four 
large, well-shaped flowers on each stem. The 
petals are broad, white, and of good rabstance, 
while the cup is bright yellow, edged with 
orange. The steins are so strong and sturdy 
that they are not easily damaged by wind — an 
important consideration in many gardens. 

A Daffodil Annual. 
A question which has been agitating the minds 
of several enthusiastic Daffcxlil lovers is the 
desirability or otherwise of annually israing a 




ONI OF TH> DWABF DAFFODILS (NABOI88T7S MAOLBAl). 



publication, as soon after the spring shows as 
convenient, containing accounts of the Daffodil 
exhibitions, varieties that received awards, cul- 
tural details, and any other matter which would 
tend to the advancement of the flower and assist 
in Bjpreadin|| information about it. The sng- 

SMtion originated, I believe, with Mr. F. H. 
hapman, and as it already seems to have been 
extremely well received by some of the leading 
amateur growers, it is to be hoped that readers 
of Thi Gabdsn will express their approval of 
the project, and thus encourage the carrying 
out of this idea to a racceesful conclusion. We 
are certainly not overburdened with books about 
the Daffodil. 

The Elms, Kidderminster. A. R Goodwin, 
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THE GREENHOUSE. 

MALMAISON CAENATIONS. 

NOW that th« days are langthening and 
erowth is beeoning more active, the 
final pottins of the yonng plants of 
the SoDTenir de la Malmaison Oar- 
nation should receiTe attention. I 
refer to those plants whioh have 
been wintered in 3-inoh pots. Oare shonld be 
taken that the roots are in a proper condition as 
regards moisture. Very often plants whioh have 
been kept rather dry for some considerable time 
require two or three sucoessiTe waterings to 
thoroughly moisten the roots. On the other 
hand, they must not be made too wet. The 
strong-growins varieties should be transferred to 
6-inch pots, wnile for the weaker ones 4i-inoh 
pots will be large enough. The potting compost 
should coDsist^ A three parts fibrous loam, broken 
to the size of a Walnut, with the finer particles 
shaken out, one part flaky leaf-mould and old 
Mushroom-bed manure, with a good sprinkling of 
sharp sand and lime scraps. To each barrow- 
load of compost a 6-inch potf ul of Thomson's 
Manure should be added, and the whole well 
mixed. 

When potted, place the plants in a cool, airy 
house dose to the gleMt and maintain a brisk 
circulation of air. The first watering should be 



ffiren with a rose can, choosing a bri At morning 
for this, so that the foliage may get dry as soon 
as possible. The pipes may be slightly warmed 



to assist in the drying; otherwise no fire-heat 
will be required except during severe frost. 
Great care must be taken in the waterlog at all 
times, as the plants are ai>t to damp off at the 
collar. When the pots besin to get full of roots, 
weak manure water may be occasionally given, 
and weak doses of soot water are also beneficial, 
giving a brighter tint to the fiowers and a 
deeper green to the foliage. As the fiowers 
open they should be slightly shaded from bright 
sunshine. 

If the plants are affected with the rust, the 
diseased leaves should be picked off, and with 
constant attention to this detail the dreaded 
fungus will in time be eradicated. 

In the following list some of the best varieties 
are included: Duchess of Westminster, one of 
the finest, of a beautiful rose-pink colour ; Bald- 
win, dark pink ; Gemma, deep pick in the centre, 
lighter at the edge of the petals ; Sault, of a 
delicate salmon colour ; Albion, dark salmon ; 
Galypso, a grand variety, with the flowers flesh- 
coloured, sUghtly splashed with white. Princess 
of Wales mav also be mentioned in the pink 
varieties. Of the white sorts, Nell Gwynne is 
far the best. Thora is blush, ohanging to white. 
Maggie Hodgson, a beautiful dark crimson sort, 
deserves mention. Two good reds are to be 
found in Prime Minister and Churchwarden. 
The new Yaller Gal is well worth growing. It 
has bright yellow flowers and dwarf, robust 
growth. Gedlia, although not a true Mslmaison, 
ought to be in every collection ; its large yellow 
flowers are quite a feature. 

Sopley, Christchureh. J. Mubbat. 

FERNS FOR COVERING WALLS. 

Bbiok pockets are sometimes built in the walls 
for planting Ferns in, and in some instances 
these may m used with advantage ; but it would 
entail some cost as well as trouble to rebuild 
walls for this purpose, and it is hardly necessary, 
for on walls where there is sufficient moisture 
many of the Ferns with spreading rhizomes will, 
when once established, grow fredy, and eventu- 
ally cover a considerable space. Many of the 
Maidenhairs and some of the Polypodiums also 
succeed weU. For such as require more soil to 
root into some rough compost may be fixed to 
the wall by means of galvanised wire netting. 
Cork pockets ma^ be piade to hang against the 



wall, and many Ferns do well in these. All the 
Platyceriums may be reeommended for growing 
in pockets, and when hung against a nmst wall 
succeed better than when in a drier position. 
The Davallias, too, are almost all of them suit- 
able for the purpose, D. dissecta, D. griffithiana, 
D. Mariesi, D. elegans, D. Tyermanni, and 
similar varieties being the meet useful. The 
Nephrolepis do better when the compost is. fixed 
to the wall by means of wire netting. The 
varieties should be selected according to the 
space that can be given them. N. pectinata is 
the best of the smaller-growing sorts. N. 
exaltata and N. philippinensis are also useful. 
N. davallioides may be used where space is 
not limited. Goniophlebium subauriculatum is 
another fine Fern for g^rowing against a wall, but 
requires a warm position. Under good treat- 
ment the long pendulous fronds are very 
effective. Hypolepis distans spreads very 
freely. H. repens may also be included. Many 
other Ferns might be added to this list, but the 
above will be found a useful selection. It 
requires a little care in arranging the different 
sorts, but with a little judgment a large space 
may be made very effective. X. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

ANNUAL FLOWERS IN COLOUR 
GROUPS. 

BEAUTIFUL colour effects can be 
I created in the garden by the use 
of simple hardv annuals set in 
I {^ups just where brightening 
influences are required, and form- 
ing eye-satisfying harmonies both 
in themselves and in conjunction with their 
surroundings. 

An old grey fencing is an admirable back- 
ground for a display of scarlet Poppies. 
Either there may be an extensive sowing of 
the dazzlinfflj vivid Tulip Poppy, which grows 
but 1 foot high, in whicn case a few branch- 
ing Royal Blue Larkspurs may supply blossom 
2^ feet above the red carpet, or the tall 
Poopy Mephisto may be set in groups here 
ana there, and the ground be covered by 
dwarf Victoria Cornflowers. If a judicious 
introduction of some Zea japonica variegata 
is made in the same border-stretch, the 
colour harmony will be gorgeous, but not 
crude, backed by the weather-stained wood. 
Against a grey paling, facing north—a cold, 
dreary spot— it is still possible to have some 
splashes of cheering colour in summer. 
Nasturtiums will bloom, though not as freely 
as in sunshine, so should be represented by 
scarlet and gold varieties, both dwarf and 
climbing, in great profusion. White flowers 
there as well will give the effect of lieht in so 
dull a place, and no annual can be better to 
locate on the Nasturtium carpet, against the 
vermilion and orange climbers, than Lavatera 
trimestris alba, which flowers with me 
successfully even under the shade of tall 
trees. A further stretch of the north border 
may become a glowing expanse by sowing 
there the dwarf double magenta crimson 
Jacobsea ; at intervals may rise single plants 
of any lemon - hued Sunflower, either a 
miniature-blooming Helianthus, which will 
be sure to blossom freely even in shadow, or 
a giant of the family that will over-top the 
fence, and so gain the sunshine it needs. 

A belt of Laurel— not a very attractive 
sight in itself— becomes at once a giver of 
beauty if used to show up a foreground of 
carmine Godetias, among which rise some 



tall white double Poppies. If there is a 
rather cold-looking rockery, its appearance 
ma:^ be redeemed oy the scattering of Man- 
darin Eschscholtzia seed, and the pricking 
out among the patches of some violet 
Candytuft. 

A lawn that is adorned chiefly by shrubs 
is likely to be improved by at least one bed 
for hardy annuals. Supposing this to be a 
round one, it may be two-thirds filled with 
miniature Sunflowers, then given a rins of 
white rocket Candytuft, with an edging oelt 
of dwarf carmine Candytuft! A glorious 
colour combination will result. 

Emily J. Dttivham. 



A BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL. 

NimSIA STRUMOaA SUTTONI. 

Fiw annuals can oomnare with this lovely 
Sonth African plant, and it is mirpriaing that it 
ia not more grown. It ii easily raiMd from 
seed, which ahmild be town in Maroh, in 
alight heat, the seedlings pricked off into 
boxes of good liaht toil as soon as larse enoogh 
to handle, and planted ont at the end of May. 
I have not fonnd it very fastidions as to soil, but 
a rather lif ht, well-worked, and well-manured 
loam will (|ive the beet resnlts. The flowers are 
of great brilliancy, and for bedding may be had 
in separate oolonra I consider, however, that 
the most charmioff effect oomes through planiing 
fairly oloee and using the mixed colours. 
Although of to many different shades, they yet 
feem to thoroughly harmonise, and the colours, 
though bright, are not crude. For ribbon borders, 
I know of nothing more charming than the new 
dwarf varieties NT a 8. nana oompacta. The 
colours are less brilliant than in the type, but are 
nonetheless beautiful, while the growth of theplant 
is much more compact, and ia literal! v amothered 
with amall flowers for months. I auo find that 
this latter variety ia far hardier than the large- 
flowered aeotion, and even during the wet, cold 
aeaaona of 1902 and 1903 it flowered most satis- 
factorily. I would Btrongly adviae all who have 
not yet tried them to order a packet of each 
this spring and give thsm a fair tnal. 
PruUm^ Linlithgow, G. Blahl 



HARDY ANNUALS. 

Sbbdb of hardy annuals ahould be sown on a 
carefully-prepared aurfaoe. Remove all large 
atones, and by means of the rake get as fine a 
*' tilth " as poesible. It is beat to aow in ahallow 
drills, even when sowing in a border, containing 
other plants. By this means the seed can be 
more easily covered at a recular depth, and the 
work of weeding ia aooompliahed with greater ease. 
Aa the aeedlinga appear thin them out ; do not 
allow them to become drawn and weakly. 
Annuala whioh transplant easily ahould be sown 
on apeoially-prepared beda. When large enough 
plant them out, chooaing showery weather for 
the work. Hardy annuals amply repay for 
liberal treatment. A freonent cause of failure lies 
in allowing the plants to become overcrowded. 

A few of the best hardy annuals are Bartonia 
aurea, yellow, large, ahowy flowers ; Calendula 
in various shades of orange, white, and purple ; 
Calandrinia, rose and orimacm ; and Candytufte. 
These ahould be sown where they are intended 
to flower. OenUurea (Cornflower), Collinsia, 
very attractive, and uaef ul for town gardens ; 
annual Chryaanthemuma in great variety; 
Clarkia, easily grown and very attractive in 
larffe masses; Coreopsis, useful for cutting; 
Eaohacholtzia, grows well in comparatively poor 
soil ; Entooa viaoida, a good bee plant ; Gilia, in 
ahadea of white and lavender, also a good bee 
plant ; Godetiaa ahould be grown in mataea and 
are then very ahowy; Helianthus (Sunflowers) 
should be grown by all; Heliohrysum (ever* 
lasting flower) is useful for winter deoorationsy 
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and Seneoio elegans for boaqneta. Larkipnr in 
variety ; Layatera, most useful, lasting a Ions 
time when cnt ; Mathiola bioomis (Nigbt-soented 
Stook) thonld be grown largely on acoonnt of 
ita exqninte perfume. Mignonette, Nemophila, 
and Nasturtiums are indispensable ; the dwarf 
Nasturtiums make spleodid bedding plants, and 
the UU ones are useful for oovenng unsightly 
fences, &c. Nigella (Love-in-a-Mist)— the new 
variety Miss Jekyll is a grand acquisition. 
Pharcelia, very early flowering; Poppies, both 
the Shirl^aod Giants, should be ffrown in every 
garden ; Sweet Sultans are splendid for dinner- 
table and other decorations ; and Virginia Stook 
is early flowering and easily grown. 

Munden Oardma, Watford. C. Ruse. 



COLOURED PLATE 



PLATB 1292. 

THE NEW KOSE J. B. CLAEK. 
AT the metropolitan show of the 

/\ Nationai Rose Society in July 

/ % last quite a mild excitement was 
/ \ caused by a superb bloom of the 
A 1l above beautiful novelty, which 
obtained the silver medal as the 
best specimen of a Hybrid Tea in the show. 
This marvellous flower was 5 inches deep 
and 7^ inches in diameter. If a Rose of 
such beautv can be brought from Ireland to 
London, what must be its value in our own 
gardens ! The colour of J. B. Clark is a rich 
deep scarlet, shaded with blackish crimson. 
This magnificent Rose was raised by Mr. 
Hugh Dickson, the Royal Nurseries, Belfast, 
who showed the bloom alluded to. 

The particular medal bloom alluded to 
above gave one the impression of being a 
glorified Liberty. I believe I am right in i 
saying that the 
Rose Lord 
Bacon was one 
of its parents. 
This good 
Hybrid Per- 
petual, sent out 
some years ago 
by Messrs. 
William Paul 
and Son, is one 
of our best red 
autumn- 
blooming sorts 
of this grou 
and the lovely 
production 



;in my own mind whether it is 
nght to put J. B. Clark 
among the Hybrid Teas. The 
strong, sturdy maiden plants, 
Iwith shoots 4 feet to 5 feet 
long, and the thick heaver wood, 
place it nearer the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. I do not know that 
|this matter is of great import- 
ance, because the two ^oups 
Jare allowed to be exhibited 
together; but there is a vast 
diflFerence between the growth 
|of such a variety as J. B. Clark 
[and that of Mme. Ravary o 
Prince de Bulgarie. 

The thick, leathery foliage 
should enable J. B. Clark to be 
proof against mildew, and if it is 
so, this will be a great advance. 
We want a race of Roses that 
can withstand the insidious 
attacks of this fungus, which so 
sadly mars the beauty of Roses 
such as Killarnev, Mrs. Sharman 
Crawford, ad thel ike. W. E. 




country to a height 
of 20 feet and is 
perfectly hardy, 
while its flowers 
possess the desirable 

?[uality of endurinff 
rom 10^ to 15° of 
frost without injury. 
Though introduced 
into this country 
nearly forty years 
a£[0. the shrub is 
still rare in gardens, 
owing to the diffi- 
culty experienced in 
.ting it. It is a desir- 
idition to our few winter- 



flowering shrubs. 




which is the subject of this noteproyes that 
there is a latent value in the Hybrid Per- 
petuals which the skill of the hybridist may 
with patience evolve. I am not yet con vincea 



(hamamelis abborea.) 



SHRUBS. 



THE WITCH HAZEL. 

(Hamamelis abborea.) 

the present time this attractive 
shrub is in full bloom, and pre- 
sents a striking appearance. Even 
the smallest shoots are thickly set 
with the curious blossoms, the 
narrow petals of which look like 
ribbon before they expand, while 

when fully open they have the appear- 
ance of twisted strips of gold leaf aoout 

three-quarters of an inch in length, each 

flower being composed of four petals, which 

contrast pleasingly with the cnmson sepals. 

This Hamamelis, which goes by the name of 

the Japanese Witch Hazel, grows iu ^ts native I and L. oapnfoUoidM, 



WINTER HEATH. 

(Erica lusitaniga.) 

In districts not visited by very 
severe frosts, and where peat- 
loving shmba thrive, this oharm- 
i'd^ species shoald find a oon- 
spicaous place in the parden. 
Being a native of Spain and 
Portugal, it will readily be under- 
stood that it is not suitable for 
very cold places, and although it 
has stood uninjured at Kew for 
the last eight years, a very severe 
winter will probably prove fatal 
There are, however, many 
favoured localities never visited by 
more than a few degrees of frost, 
and those are the places for E. 
lusitanica. There it will assume 
the proportions of a large bush 
many feet high, and from Novem- 
ber onwards to the end of March 
it will bear a profusion of pure 
white blossoms with pretty reddish anthers. At 
Kew there are a number of fine plants, 3 feet high 
and 2 feet to 3 feet through, made up of 
numerous plumose branches, thickly beset with 
pretty green leaves and white flowers. These 
commence to open in autumn, the finest display 
being in February and March. In the event of 
severe frost it is advisable to scatter a little hay 
liffhtly among the branches, removing it at once 
when a thaw sets in. When young rapid srowth 
is made, plants 1 foot high and I foot through 
bein^ formed within three years from the time 
cuttings are inserted. The hybrid, E. Veitohii, 
exhibited last spring by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, 
claims E. lusitanioa, which, by the way, is known 
in many gardens as E. codonodes, as one parent. 

W. D. 

A CHINESE HONEYSUCKLE. 

(LONICBBA FBAOBANTISSIMA.) 

Whbn well grown and flowered this Chinese 
species forms a very desirable garden shrub, and 
it has the advanta^^ of being uncommon, very 
few people posseesmg a really flne specimen. 
Mature bushes are of considerable size, 5 feet to 
7 feet high, and 8 foot or 9 feet across. In mild 
winters the leaves are carried until young ones 
appear. The flowers are pure white and sweetly 
scented, and are borne freely, usually in pairs, 
from the leaf axils. In some respects it resembles 
L. Standishii, another Chinese species which 
blooms about the same time. This, however, is 
deciduous, forms a less spreading bush, and bears 
cream-coloured flowers. L. fragrantissima is a 
useful shrub for placing in the conservatory while 
in blossom, its fragrance being very acceptable. 
Cuttings root fairly readily during late summer, 
but they do not grow into large plants at all 
quickly. At various times a variety of names 
have Men applied to this shrub, some of the beet 
known being L oandidissimum,L.odorati8simum. 
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GARDSNING FOR B6GINN6RS. 



H0TBED8 IN BLOCKS. - 
Where maoh foroiog by this means 
has to be done, there is some advan- 
tage in building the beds in blocks. 
A bed should be wide enough to 
carry two sets of frames, leaving 
a space between for a porson to walk along 
to attend to the plants. The heat is more con- 
stant and more lasting in snch beds ; conseqaently 
for ordinary work at this season the beds need 
not be qaite so high. We have found some 
advantage in this plan for growing Potatoes, 
Carrots, Asparagus, Lettuce, and for raising large 
numb^ of seedlings or propagating soft- wooded 
plants from cuttings. In making a bed for out- 
tings or seedlings planted or sown in pots, 5 inch 
pots are commonly used, and the frames are filled 
with Cocoanut fibre, or, failing that, sawdust 
answers very well for plungine the pots in to 
receive the warmth from the beds, and reduces 





FBOPAOATION OF YIN II AN9 OTMKK FKUITS. (See deecriptumt,) 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

the necessity for much waterinff. The simpleet 
kind of hot-bed is to dig a wide trench in the 
ground, fill with warm fermenting material, 
raising it a little above the surface, and when 
completed put on any rough home-made frame 
fitted with fflass. A good many things may be 
raised in a mme of this kind — good earlv Pota- 
toes, Carrots, Radishes, Lettuces, and even 
Cucumbers and all kinds of half-hardy plants 
later on when the sun gains power enough to 
help in the work. There must, of course, be 
warm coverings at night — this applies to all frame 
culture — and the frames should be in a sheltered 
position. 

Pn>pagation by Eyes or CuUinga.Sfyes, or 
One-hud Cuttings. — F. Portion of a Vine cane 
marked for cutting into "eyes," or bud cut- 
tinfft : ij) wedge-shaped ; {k) transverse cut above 
and below eye ; (l) triangular one-bud cutting ; 

(m) Vine cut 
transversely 
above, wedge- 
shaped below ; 
(n) Vine eye cut 
transversely 
above and 
below ; (o) Vine 
eye cut from 
the back up- 
wards and 
downwards, 
forming a tri- 
angle. G. Vine 
eyes properly 
inserted and 
growing : {p) 
the wedge- 
shaped, reotine 
from old wood 
with great free- 
dom, and grow- 
ing strongly; 
iq) transversely 
cut above and 
below bud, such 
usuallv forming 
spreading roots; 
(r) triangular 
bud, with roots 
forming freely. 
Eye or one-bud 
cuttings of the 
Fig are treated 
in a similar 
way, the wedge- 
shaped being 
the beet 



Gutting 8 of 
Varioua Forms, 
H . Apple, 
Blackberry, 
Mulberry, 
Vine : (s) 
cutting of 
Apple, a well- 
ripened shoot 
of the previous 
summer's 
growth taken 
off the branch 
from which the 
cutting springs, 
with a heel or 
piece of the 
branch. The 
buds are re- 
moved from the 



part intended to be inserted in the soil, which 
should be about 6 inches, or two -thirds of 
the length of the cutting; shorten it, if long, 
to two or three buds above the soil — roots 
are formed from the heel of the two-year-old 
wood ; (0 cutting of Blackberry root about 
a ouarter of an inch to three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, and 2 inches in lengtht planted 
nearly horizontally and 1 to 2 inches deep in loose, 
rich soil ; (u) cutting of Fig with a heel— roots are 
formed from the latter andfrom joints ; (v) cutting 
of Mulberry, with portion of two year old wood ; 
(w) cutting of Vine with three joints, inserted to 
the base of the highest bud— roots form at the 
base and between tne joints. Cut out all buds 
on parts below the soil, except with the Black- 
berry root-cutting. 

Chrysanthemums: What to do with Young 
Plants. — Chrysanthemum cuttings that were 
inserted a month to six weeks since, should 
before this be nicely rooted. Assuming the 
cuttings were treated as prescribed at that time, 
they should have commenced root action. One 
means of satisfying the inexperienced grower as to 
whether the cuttings are actually rooted, is that 
of watching the apex of the shoot (cutting), which 
usually denotes the fact by evolving new leaves. 
Even this is no proof in some cases. The better 
plan is to j^ently shake out each plant, when the 
roots may mvanably be traced running down the 
side of toe ball of soil in which the cutting was 
inserted. In either case, the young plant nbonld 
be removed from the doee frame in which it was 
propagated, and placed in another simple coo- 
trivance on the greenhouse bench. This should 
be well ventilated, and by admitting more air 
each day the young njaots may be inured to the 
cool greenhouse. Before they get drawn the 
young plants should be placed on shelves arranged 
near the glass roof. As these shelves are senerally 
some distance from the glass, it were better to 
fix up other temporary ones on top of them. 
This may be accomplished by bricks or pots, and 
placing boards on the latter, thus bringing the 
plants up immediately below the glass. By these 
means tne growth is kept sturdy and short 
jointed, and the future well-being of each plant, to 
a large degree, ensured. Watering is a matter that 
needs to M carefully looked after. As a matter of 
fact, the increasing length of day and the periods 
of bright sunshine at this season, dry the small 
quantity of soil in the 2^ inch pots quickly, 
and unless the young plants be carefully looked 
through two or three times each day, many of 
them may suffer for want of moisture. Oreen 
fly in the points of the shoots may be eradicated 
with Tobacco powder, and mildew by dusting 
the affiocted leaves with flowers of sulphur. 
Unless this be done, this fungoid diiease will 
spread rapidly.— C. 

The Narcissus,— iloBt of the garden varieties 
of the Narcissus are easily cultivated, for they 
grow well in any good soil, either in beds, 
borders, or on the outlying parts of the lawn or 
pleasure-ffrounds where the ^rass is not cut 
until their leaves have had time to ripen off 
in June. June and July are the best months 
for digging and replanting ; it is always best 
to dig the bulbs when the leaves turn yellow : 
This should be done early, and in all cases before 
the younfl roots appear from the base of the 
bulbs, iuthough annual digging and replanting 
are practised by trade growers, they are not neces- 
sary in private gardens, except for bedding or 
flower-garden duplays. On ordinary borders 
the strong-growing kinds may be allowed to 
remain from two to four years with advantage. 
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DelieftU Tarietiei are beet dog and replanted in 
ireeh toil every year. Naroiisi are readily 
inoreased by side bnlbe or offsets, whiob ihonld 
be taken on at planting-time. Many Tarietiei 
are well aoited to pot onlture, ana are very 
efifoctive for earlyspring flowering in the green- 
hooae. Paper White and Donble Roman are 
snitable kinds to flower at Christmas in the 
oonservatory. The bnlbe should be potted in 
Joly or Augnst, four or five in a pot ; they 
should then be plunged in a shady yard or 
border until well rooted. Those for early 
bloom must be sheltered in a pit or frame slightly 
heated in frosty weather, removing them to the 
greenhouse or oonservatory as they may be 
required, alwajrs remembering that the less fire- 
heat applied the stronger will be the blooms. 
When uurge quantities are required for out 
flowers, the bulbs may be packed nearly close 
tosether in shallow boxes, and forced as required. 
Of late years very flne effects have been created 
in gardens by the bold and artistic grouping of 
these bulbs on the grass. In most gardens the 
natural increase of stock will supply the neces- 
sary bulbs. When planting out Narcissi or 
other bulbs in grass, it should be the aim tc> 
make them look as natural as possible. >- J. G. 



THE TOWN GARDEN. 

Peach Trees in the Suburban O'arcien.— The 
accompanying illustration shows how a Peach 
tree should be trained ; it will be seen that the 
tree is full of young shoots which come from the 
base and centre. The Peach bears its fruit upon 
the previous year's growth, therefore the more 
one-year-old shoots Uie tree has the better will 
be the prospect of a crop. The way to obuin 
voung snoots is this: in the spring the buds 
burst into growth, and some, in fact a great 
many of them, must be rubbed off when they 
are small, otherwise the tree would become 
overcrowded with growth. Rubbing off the 
young growths is called " disbudding," and one 
of the most important points to remember in 
doing this is to leave a gwxl shoot near the base 
of the older one from which it springs. If the 
one right at the base is poor and does not 
seem as though it would grow, rub it off and 
leave a better one just above it. This will 
develop during the summer, and the following 
jrear will bear flowers and fruit, while the older 
shoot from which it arose will be cut out to 
make room for it. The same practice must be 
applied to each of the shoots. If a good shoot 
as near the base of the old one as possible is 
allowed to remain and develop, the tree will 
always have a large quantity of one-year-old 
£^wths that will bear fruit freely. The beet 
time to cut out the older shoots which have borne 
fruit is in the autumn after the fruit is gathered. 
In disbudding one must not rub off all the little 
■hoots on the same day, but a few at a time. At 
the final thinning you should have the all- 
important shoot at the base of the older one and 
one at the apex, which also is very important, 
for without it the older shoot woula die without 
fruiting. There is usually room for one or perhaps 
more other shoots ; these should be left wherever 
there is a vacant space on the walL The branches 
of the Peach tree ought to be trained about 
2 inches or 3 inches apart. The Peach may be 
grown quite well in a small suburban garden if it 
is planted against a wall facing south or south 
west.— T. 

The Bladder Senna (ColiUea(urb<}resceM).'-lihiA 
shrub is much neglected bjr planters, especially 
in and near towns, and yet it grows and flowers 
in smoke and dust that would kill many 
other plants. On the banks of the North London 
Railway, between Highgate and Broad Street 
Stations, a good many Bladder Sennas are grow- 
ing, and they thrive and flower freely in spite of 
the dirt and smoke caused by the frequent passsse 
of trains. If it will thrive where even grass will 
hardly grow, it is well worthy the attention of 
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the town planter. There are numbers of beau- 
tiful shrubs that will barely live in a town, and 
where one can be found that does not seem to 
be affected by smoke and dust, it should be 
used. It is also a plant that does not need much 
watering, as it sends its roots deeply into the 
soil, and so finds moisture where another and 
shallower • rooting plant would die through 
drought. C. arTOreecens is a handsome plant 
with slightly glaucous leaves, and bright yellow, 
pea-shaped flowers produced in July and August. 
J. Clark, Bagshoi. 

RoHS in Tvbe. — The possibilities of plant 
cultivation in tube are almost endless. Roees, 
climbing Roses especially, do splendidly when 
grown in this way ; in fact, they may often be 
more successfully established in the garden 
in this way than when planted directly in the 
border. Supposing one has a fence or wall 
against which one wishes to plant a climbing 
I&Me and the border soil is not satisfactory, the 
Rose may be planted in the tub, giving it, of 
course, good soil and proper drainage, and 
plunging the tub in the ff round. If frequent top- 
dressings of rich soil and manure are given after 
the first year, a climbinp^ Rose will attain large 
dimensions, even when its roots are restricted to 
the narrow limits of a tub. In this way you 
may grow a climbing Rose, Clematis, or Honey- 
suckle if the tub is plunged in a gravel walk. 
This method of h^lture, however, should be 
chiefly regarded as a means for giving the plants 
a good start rather than for their permanent 
establishment. With this end in view, when the 
tube are plun^ in the ground, holes should be 
made in the sides and in the bottom, so that the 
roots may find their way eventually into the 
border. By doing this the plants are almost 
certain to make a good start, whereas if planted 
out directly into the border soil they might 
take much longer in gaining a good root-hold. 
While the plants are still rooting in the soil in 
the tub the border soil may m improved by 
digging and manuring. Auy of tne strong- 
growing climbing Roees misht be treated in this 
way. Of course, if the border soil is well tilled 
and in a proper condition for planting, there 
would be no need to plunge the plants in tubs, 
but often when one takes to a garden in the 
suburbs, the soil leaves much to be desired, and 
Roses planted in it would probsl>ly take some 
considerable time to become established. It is 
in such a case that this method of pUcntu^S the 
Roees in tube would be of particular v^i^e. 



Lilies in Tvbs. — As has often been pointed out 
in these columns, plants grown in tubs are most 
valuable to the town and suburban gardener. His 
space may be jbo restricted that he is not able to 
make beds and borders for all the plants he would 
like to grow, but, by having recourse to tube, 
space tlukt would otherwise be wasted can be 
made use of to great advanta|[e. Several diffisrent 
plants lend themselves particularly well to culti- 
vation in tubs. One of the best is the Sweet Pea, 
which was referred to recently. The Sweet Pea 
is, of course, a favourite with everyone, but aa it 
ia practically over by the end of July, one may 
well have some Liliea in tube to flower during the 
late summer months. Those most snitable for 
the beginner are Lilium tigrinum (the Tiger Lily) 
and Lilium speoiosum. It is not yet too late to 
plant bulbs of both of these, and they may be 
obtained more cheaply now than in the autumn. 
See that the tubs have holes in the bottom, 
and are provided with drainage in the shape of 
broken pieces of flower-pot or clinkers; cover 
these with rough soil, and then fill the tube bo 
within 8 inches of the top. Allowing a BPAce of 
2 inches for the purpose of watering, this will 
allow the bulbs to oe planted 6 inches deep. The 
soil should be sandy and fairly light ; turfy soil, 
with some leaf-mould and plenty of sand, make 
an ideal soil for these Lilies. Make the soil 
moderately firm, cover it with sand, and gently 

Eress the base of the Lily bulbs into it. The 
ulbs should be planted abiout 3 inches or 4 inches 
apart. Cover with sufficient soil to bring the 
surface within 2 inches of the rim of the tub, but 
do not make it firm ; simply press down gently 
with the fingers. If the soil is moist it will need 
no water for some time ; in fact, if the tubs are 
out of doors no water will be needed until the 
warmer weather of early summer ; then, of course, 
as the soil gets permeated with roots and the sun 
becomes strong, more water will be needed. Great 
care must be taken not to allow the plants to suffer 
for want of water. As the stoma grow they will 
need to be carefully and neatly staked to prevent 
their beioff blown about, and, perhaps, broken. 
The tubs should be i>laced in a half -shady part of 
the garden ; the Lilies will do better there than 
in the full sun. In August and September the 
plants ought to be in full flower ; then, if plaoed 
within full view of the room window, they are 
moat delightful objeota. Lilium apeciosum may 
often be had in flower even in October. If you 
cannot afford to buy ornamental tuba which a^ 
specially made for the cultivation of planta, 
cheaper onea can eaaily be had. 
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GARDENING OF THE 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

ZONAL PELA.RG0N1UMS that wm 
propagated id the autumn from 
cuttiDgs placed thickly in boxes or 
potb, for convenience of storing in 
winter, should be potted singly now. 
Three-inch pots are the most nsefnl 
for this purpose, as they take up little room, and 
for most beading plants they are considered large 
enough. If exceptionally fine plants are required, 
they can be secured by shifting them again into 
5-iDch pots some time in April. A compost of 
loam, leaf- mould, and sand suits them well. 
Avoid using old soil from rubbish heaps and 
potting benches, with the idea that anything will 
do for bedding plants — a mistake that often 
bappeiis, and one that aeoounts for the difference 
between good and ordinary plaats at bedding 
time. When the j^lants are potted find room for 
them where they can have the benefit of a little 
heat for a fe^ weeks until they are well rooted. 
A vinery or early peach-house is a suitable place, 
ae they.wiU receive just the requisite warmth to 
encourage free root action. 

Pinr AND FaAKES.— Hardy plants that were 
propagated in the autumn, such as Saxifragas and 
Aubrietias, should have as much air as possible 
to harden them, with a view to plantins out at 
the first favourable opportunity. Violas and 
Oalceolarias rooted closely together in cold frames 
during the winter will now require trans- 
planting, allowing them more room. They may 
alM) be pinched back to induce them to make 
sturdy bushy plants. Lobelia speoiosa, also 
L. cardioalis, or the fulgens group, wintered in 
-pots may be divided and dibbled into boxes 
filled with a light, sandy soiL Treated in this 
way they make much better plants than when 
grown in heat. 

MoNTBBiTiAg are generally tieated as hardy 
plants, especially on light, sandy soils. Con- 
sequently they are usually planted on borders 
and left undisturbed. Very quickly they form 
large masses of weak growths, resulting in a few 
poor blooms. This system of culture has pre- 
vented the Montbretia from becoming as popular 
as it deserves to be. Montbretias aie best 
-treated as bedding plants. If the culture recom- 
mended in Thb Gabdbn for September 16, 1905, 
•has keen fdlowed, good strong plants should have 
resulted from the stolons that were pricked in 
boxes or cold frames. < These should now have all 
the air possible, by removing the lights on all 
£ne days, and leaving them tilted at night when 
there appears no danger of frost. Any new or 
scarce varieties that were potted in the autumn 
with the stolons attached will have made good 
growth by now. These should be shaken out of 
the pots. Thftstolons will have formed roots, and 
may be detached from the parent bulbs, and 
planted in boxes, to be again placed in cold 
frames. These will make good plants for planting 
out in April, and will flower earlier than the 

Slants that were left in the border all winter, 
'o subject Montbretias to hot-house treatment 
at any time, thinking thereby to hasten the 
pITOwth, or with the idea of increasing the stock, 
IS quite a mistake, as they will not grow so 
strongly or so fast in hearted housea as they do 
in cold frames. 

G. D. Dayjson. 
Wesitoick OardenSf Norwich. 



ORCHIDS. 

ZyGOFSTALUM MaCKAYII and INTnHKDIUM 

have now passed out of flower, and will begin to 
make new roots from the base of the young 
growths. Plants that require repotting or 
resurfacing with new material should be attended 
to at once. Any that were repotted last season 
will only need renewal of the surface compost. 



Prick out the old material to the depth of 1 inch 
or so with a pointed stick, and replace it with 
fibrous loam, peat, and living heads of sphaffonm. 
Others that require repottins should have ail the 
worn-out compost removed from the roots; 
replace it with new material consisting of two- 
thirds fibrous loam and one-third leaf-soil, inter- 
mixed with finely-broken orock and silver sand. 
The new pot should contain about one-third its 
depth of orock drainage, over which place a little 
rough material, then work between and about 
the roots the oompost advised, and place some 
large crocks vertically in the centre daring the 
operatioiL Surface with living heads of moss, 
peat, and fibrous loam, and keep the base of 
young growths just below the surface. Place 
them in a light position in the intermediate house, 
and water carefully for a few weeks until the 
roots take to the new material ; but during the 
growing season they should not be allowed to 
suffer from lack of moisture at the root. 

Odontoglossum citbosmuh. — The young 
growths of this beautiful species are advancing, 
but water should be withheld until the flower- 
spikes are visible, or they may fail to flower. As 
soon as the spikes appear, they should be given a 
good soaking to plump up the pseudo-bulbs, 
which have shrivelled through beinff kept dry. 
When they pass out of flower is tne time to 
repot them, but this should not be done unless it 
is really necessary, as they grow freely in the 
same compost for several years without being 
disturbed. Use pans or baskets (teak) and sus- 
pend them from the roof, pot moderately firm, 
with two parts fibrous peat to one of moss, 
with some small crocks and silver sand added. 
The coolest end of the Cattleya house is a suit- 
able place in which to grow them. 

Epiphbonitis Vsitchii (jSophronitis gracdi- 
flora X Epidendrum radicans). — This pretty little 
bigenerio hybrid is nearly always in flower if 
grown well. The habit of the plant is exactly like 
that of £. radicans, excepting that the influence 
of Sophronitis grandiflora has shortened it oon- 
si'lerably. It grows well with us in the inter- 
mediate house in pots on the stage, and also in 
pans suspended from the roof, in a mixture of 
equal parts of fibrous peat and chopped sphas- 
oum, with a little leaf -soil and silver sand aadecf. 
Should any require repotting, the present is the 
most suitable time to attend to them. Like E. 
radicans it is continually making top growths. 
These should be cut off, and five or six pieces 
potted together. They soon become established, 
and conseouently the stock is very easilv in- 
creased. To get good spikes with a dozen 
or more blooms, one must encourage the 
growths whose roots are able to penetrate the 
soiL 

Cattlbta Tbianje is a very interesting plant 
At the present time many of them are advancing 
their flower-spikes, and should be given all the 
light available ; they require rather more mois- 
ture at the root. Any excess of moisture to the 
roots of Cattleyas should be guarded against at 
this time of the year, but when the compost 
becomes in a dryish condition sufficient should 
be given to moisten it through. W. H. Paob. 

GkardwasTt Bourton-on-the- Water , Oloitcester, 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

On IONS. — As Onions require a long season of 
growth to ensure fine bulbs, I place more 
importance on getting the main Onion crop sown 
earlier than any other. Onions make a sood 
succession to Celery. The ground having Been 
well manured the previous season for the Celery, 
it will only be necessary to dig with a fork, 
making the surface as level as possible. Where 
it is not convenient to arrange thus, the ground 
should have been well trencheid and manurad last 
autumn. Give now a dressing of soot and salt, 
and lightly fork it in, choosing a fine day for the 
operation ; should a storm of rain oome on whilst 
this is being done, it is better to leave it until 
the surface is dry than to tread the ground when 



wet Darinff unsettled weather it is sometimes 
necessary to fork the ground three or four timet 
to get it into a oood condition for sowing. Tread 
the bed carefuUy and firmly all over, then rake 
with a wooden rake, removing biff stones and 
hard lumps of soil. The drills shoiUd not be less 
than 1 foot apart-^14 inches is better where space 
will allow— and shallow, less than 1 inch if 



possible ; if much deeper a great many thick* 
necked Onions will be sure to result Bow the seed ' 
evenly, fiUinjK in with the feet, again treadins 
lightly, and finish off with the rake to make aO 
neat and tidv. Unless wanted for use very 
early, Onions for pickling may be left for another 
month ; these latter should be sown in drills 
rather thickly, the drills being 10 inohes apart 

Shallots and GABua— Shallots and Garlic 
mav now be planted ; sronnd prepared as for 
Onions is suitable. Divide the Shallots, insert- 
ing the single bulbs or cloves in the ground, so 
that the top of the bulb is just visibto. Garlic 
should be divided in the same manner, but 
planted a little deeper, covering the bulbs with 
the soiL The rows 1 foot apart, and the bulbs 
9 inches in the row, are good distances for planting. 

Lbbks. — If sown at the same time as Onions, 
and treated in the same manner as regards 
sowine, these will do very well up to the time of 
transplanting. 

PoTATOis. — Where the sets are ready a plant- 
ing of early Potatoes mav be made outside on a 
narrow, warm border, which should have been 
prepared for this crop. Leave no more than two 
or three growths on each set, and plant with a 
trowel or spade, in rows 2 feet apart and 1 foot 
between the sets. Cover with fine dry soil if the 
natural soil is wet and heavy. May Queen, 
Sharpe*s Victor, and Improved Ashleaf are good 
varieties, coming in with us in the order named. 

MusTABD AND Cbbss — For keeping np a 
constant succeision of Mustard and Crees a 
sowing must be made each week. Shallow boxes 
of about 2 feet by 1 foot and 3 inches deep are 
suitable ; cover the bottom with rough material, 
and fill the boxes with fine soil. Sow eaoh 
separately and fairly thick, give a good watering 
through a fine rose, place the boxes in a tempera- 
ture of 55°, aha cover with paper until 
germination has tjlken place. On no account 
cover the teeds witfh soil. It will be ready to cut 
in about seven or eight days after sowing. 

Prick out into boxes as required seedlings of 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces, using a 
rich soil. Place the boxes in a warm situation 
until the plants are well established, then 
gradually harden off before planting out in the 
open. J. Jaqitbs. 

BryansUm OardeMt Blandford, 



/RUIT GARDEN. 

Thb Fio.— Out of doors the Fig is not a success, 
unless in the more favoured districts of Scotland 
as well as England. However, in manv parts 
even in the North of Scotland it ib found bearing 
good crops of fruit almost yearly ; but it is 
necessary to protect the trees during a continued 
severe frost, removing all protection as soon as 
the frost is over. A wall with a south or south- 
west exposure should always be chosen. The 
shoots may now be thinned out, as any over- 
crowding produces thin and weakly shoots. 
Old-established trees will require to have a branch 



or two cut out annually to encourage the produc- 
tion of fresh young shoots from thebase. As Fig 
trees on wslb are very liable to the attacks of 



red spider, it would be advisable at this season 
to wash the wood with a mixture of soft soap 
and flowers of sulphur, made of the consistency 
of paint, choosing a mild day for the operation. 
The roots should be curtailed if they show the 
least sign of making gross growths. The border 
should consist of rather poor soil of a stony 
nature and be made very firm, and the root area 
should be confined by means of stones or bricks. 

Stbawbbbbiis.— If new plantations are to be 
made in spring the grouna should be trenched 
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and heaTily manured. A raitable distanoe to 
plant is 24 xeat between the rows, and 18 inches 
between the plants. I prefer to plant pot plants 
forced, say, in the month of May ; in tne follow- 
ing two seasons these will bear abandant crops, 
bat where foroiDg is not practised, or in the case 
of late yarieties, the best plan is to plant in 
March from layers that hare been prepared the 

Srevions antnmn, Buppressins all the flower-stems 
aring the first season. It is seldom good prac- 
tice to retain Strawberries for more tlum two or 
three seasons. Make a fresh plantation every 
year. I do not recommend a heavy malohing of 
manure for these, owing to the enoonragement it 

Slvee for harbouring slugs, preferring a good 
nsting of silot between the lines and a watering 
of liquid manure from the cow-sheds during the 
winter. 

Fio Housa.— The early Fig house will now be 
showing both fruit and leaves. Keep up a moist, 
warm atmosphere. The roots must be confined 
to a limited space, and if the soil is, as usually 
reoommended, of a poor nature, give frequent 
waterings of weak and warm liauid manure. 
The temperature should be about 60^, rising with 
sun-heat to 70^ or 75°. Another house may now 
be started by keeping a night temperature of 50*^, 
rising 10° during the day, and affording the trees 
a thorough watering at the roots. 

Mklonb. — Plants raised from seeds sown since 
the beginning of the year are ready for placing in 
their fruitins quarters. Where Ms are used, if 
of sufiBdent depth 1 foot or more of fermenting 
manure should be put in the bottom, adding the 
soil, which should consist chiefly of loam ; 
make it moderately firm, raising it into little 
hillocks on which to plant. Let the soil get 
warm before planting, and well water each plant 
before turning it out of the pot. Fasten each to a 
short stake reaching up to the first or second 
wire, and water with tepid water through a rose, 
after which no watering will be required until 
the roots have got a good hold of the soil. If 
slugs are about, place a ring of dry soot or lime 
round each plant. Lightly syringe the plants on 
fine afternoons, closing the house early to benefit 
by as much sun-heat as possible. 

CnouMBBBS require much the same treatment 
in their early stages as Melonv, except that the 
soil may be lighter and richer. Seeds may be 
sown for succession as occasion demands, reckon- 
ing, in the case of Melons, three months from the 
date of sowing to the date of ripening. 

I^OKAS Wilson. 

Olamia CasOe Qardena, aiami$t N.B. 
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ROSE GARDEN. 

BvvK RosB Gaedbn (L. M. Bed/<yrd).-^We 
think a bed 31 yards long would be too long. We 
should prefer to divide it up into three beds, or 
even more than that. Yon could then plant each 
bed with a different varietv, and the effect would 
be much better than if all the Roces were in one 
larse bed. You should certainly have beds on 
either side of the stone stepe. Good Roses for 
the peroola are Mme. Alfred Garri^re, Flora, 
Heine Cnga de Wurtemburg, Crimson Rambler, 



Mme. d'ArbUy, Aim4e Yibert, T^oit^ Perp^tne, 
Bennett's Seedling, Dorothy Perkins, and Long- 
worth Rambler. Amons the Damask, Provence, 
and Moss Roses vou should have common and 
white Provence, Blanche Moreau, Crimson Qlobe, 
common Moss, White Bath, Perpetual White 
Moss, Mme. William Panl, Little Oem, Gracilis, 
Crested Moss, York and Lancaster, Red Damask, 
and Mme. Hardy. Robcs for planting on top of 
wall are the Dundee Rambler, The (&rland, and 
wichuraiana varieties. 

j^ftnc^BoiM for floweriog ondergUM iboiild be potted 
up from the open groand m 10011 m they hare loit their 
leavM Id the aatumo. 

J. 0. O.—Yoa. may prone the rambling Boaei now, but 
leave the standardB and dwarfi antil towards the end of 
March. Leare the thoots that were made laat year their 
fnll length if they are hard and well matared. If the 
ends are soft and pithy cat them off, but ff the long main 
■hoota have any lateral thoota cat these back to within 
1 inch or 2 inches of the base. Yon may even now 
possibly notice yoang growths jast starting from the 
base of the plant ; cover these with soil to prsTent their 
being cot by frost. 

P.— If the Gloire de Dijon Bose is a comparatively yoang 
tree, it will reqaire bat Uttle praning. Yoa shoald pre- 

irve nearly their entire length all Ions shoots made last 



season. The small tide shoots or laterals that spring from 
older growths shoald be cat bade to aboat 1 inch to 
6 inches, the strongest being cat least Spread oat the 
shoots well, and if some are trained almost horisontally 
they will blossom all the better. Tea Bambler shoald be 
very sparsely praned. If the shoots are solid, i.e.. ripe, 
yoa can preserve them a considerable length, bat if soft 
and pithy and easily bent, cat such growths clean oat to 
their base. Shoald space be limited, this Bose will flower 
well if its lateral shoots are cat bade to within 2 Inches 
from whence they spring, bat If it is desired to spread oat 
the growths do not prane mach. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

Pbimula 0BG019IGA (^efiio). —There is no 
difficulty whatever in the culture of Primula 
obconica, and it is quite impossible to say how it is 
you fail. Seed may be sown early in the spring 
in a warm greenhouse, and as soon as the plants 
are large enough to handle they should be pricked 
off into a compoet made up of equal parts of 
loam and leaf- mould, with some sand. When 
the younff plants are again crowded they must 
be potted singly into small pots, and when 
suffidentlv advanced it will be necessary to 
again shiit them into the flowering pots, of 
4i inches or 5 inches. Give the last potting in 
July. Throughout the summer put them on a 
bed of ashes in a cold frame, and shade from the 
■un during the hotteet part of the day. In the 
winter give them a light poeition in the green- 
house, supplyinff water when necessary. Old 
plants may be divided in the sprina into single 
crowns, potted into small pots, and placed in a 
gentle beat. In this way they will soon 
grow. This Primula is essentially a greenhouse 
plant. 

Stbiptogabfus (^emo).— The .dififerent kinds 
of Streptocarpns are raised from seeds, usuallv 
sown in a temperature of 56** to 65^. Loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, all broken up and well mixed 
together, form a suitable soil in which to sow. 
Give a slight sprinkling of silver sand over the 
surface, and lay a pane of glass on the top. 
Then stand in a shady comer, and wipe the glass 
each morning in order to prevent damp. When 
large enough to handle the young plants must be 
pricked on into pots or pans. Afterwards thev 
may be potted smgly into small pots, in which 
thev will pass the winter, or (hose that have 
made gooa headway may have a shift into pots 
5 inches in diameter, in which they will flower, 
but the majority may well be left till the spring 
of the second year. Throughout the summer 
they will need no fire-heat. During the winter 
these Streptocarpi may be kept in a structure 
where a minimum temperature of 45^ is main- 
tained, and at that season the plants should be 
given just water enough to keep them fresh, but 
especial care must be taken to guard afiainst over- 
watering. In f pring shift into 5-inoh or 6-inch 
pote acoordioff to their vigour. In these they 
will bloom. Kemove the flowets as soon as they 
decay. 



A Frau Pbopaoatob {Rectory), — It isalwavs 
best to put a propaoator in a greenhouse. The 
temperature should M from 60^ to 05*. As to 
the seeds which it may be desirable to sow in the 
propagator, give first place to Asters, Stocks, and 
other half -hitfdy annuals. If you have room you 
can sow a few 5-inch pots with Sweet Peas, 
putting seven seeds into a pot. Yon may also 
sow a few pots of everlastings, Grassee, and 
Canary Creeper. All other Sweet Peas, hardy 
annuals, and perennials will be best sown in the 
open ground about the middle of April, but the 
Sweet Peas in March. The Mignonette is ouite 
htfdy. Do not be in a hurry to raise seeds in 
your propagator. If you do so, growth will be 
weak. April is quite early enough to sow such 
seeds as you name, and we should almost prefer 
to sow them in a cold frame kept shut close and 
covered up at night than in a heated propagator. 
In all cases the pots must be a few inches from 
the glass over them. 

O. T. W.—A. mszimam temperstore daring the winter 
of 66^ is qaite snfflcient for the different Tree Gsmstions, 
with enough air whenever possible to maintain a light, 
baoyant atmosphere. If the temperatare, as yoa say, 
arersges 50* to 60^, the addiUooal heat is very probably 
the cause of year trouble, or it may be the atmosphere is 
too moist ; or, again, if the plants have been lately received 
from a nursenr they may have received a check in transit. 
While enough water must be given to keep the soil 
moderatelv moist, an excess is very injurious. They will 
need but little feeding daring the winter months. 

J. J. C— In propagating American Carnations there is a 
great advantage In having a brisk bottom-heat with a 
cool, moist sarfaoe. Oare shoald be tsken that the plants 
are moist at the roots before taking the cuttings. They 
root best in a compost consisting of equal paits loam, 
peat, and sand, with a little extra sand on the surface. It 
is important to keep the cuttings quite fresh. If taken off 
early in the morning, and put into the close frame 
before they get witbeied, there should be no difficulty in 
rooting them. They must be cut off at the Joint, or when 
they are fresh and stiff they may be snapped cff with the 
thumb and finger, which is better than using a knife. 

Amfrury.— Bulbous plants that are subjected to hard 
forcing often come with very short flower-stems, more 
particularly if they are taken into heat before the bulbs 
are well rooted. A method often suooesifuUy followed to 
counteract this is to invert an empty pot over the ^ants 
when they are pushing through the soil and are taken into 
the forcing house. The effect of this will be to cause the 
stems to lengthen ; but, of course, the pots must be 
removed when the plants have attained saffldent height 
to be cramped thereby. As this dwarflog is in some 
seasons far more pronounced than In others, we think 
that the weather experienced daring the previous summer 
has something to do with the matter, as, of course, in 
some years the bulbs are better ripened than in others. 

TuBBROBBS (O. W. T.).— You might grow your Tuberoses 
both in a warm house and in a greenhouse, so as to pro- 
vide a succession of flowers. They will do equally well in 
either. If, however, you want them to flower quicklv, 
grow them In the warm house. You may pot the bulbs 
singly or three in a pot, according to the slae of the pot 
used. A soil consisting of loam and leaf-mould, with, if 
possible, some well*deosyed manure and sand, is suitable. 
Before potting take off all off leU from the bulbs, for they 
tend to weaken the flower-spike. In potting the bulbs 
should be almost covered. It is a good plan to plunge the 

S>ts in Cocoanut fibre placed in a box or on slates above 
e hot-water pipes, so as to give them a good bottom- 
heat. This helps them to root. Give very little water 
until the roots are active. When in full growth dilated 
liquid mannre about every ten days is beneficial. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RuBUB AUBTBALis {H. Tfsfficr). -—The Brambles 
are essentially plants of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and although common on the mountains 
of the tropice, very few reach the temperate 
regions of the Southern world. In New Zealand 
several of our European species have become 
perfectly naturalised, among which aie Rubus 
laoiniatus, one of the most beautiful of all 
Brambles ; R. leucostachys, pubeecens, and dis- 
color, the last of these having invaded every 
part of the colony. The onl}^ speciee, however, 
truly native of New Zealand is Rubus australis. 
It is a speciee of particular interest, being, in the 
first place, one of the largest, perhaps the very 
largest, of all Rubi. In its native country it 
climbs to the top of the loftiest trees, often, 
according to Sir J. Hooker, associated with a 
climbing Fern — Lyp^odium. Another feature of 
intereet in connexion with it is its extreme 
variableness. So far as the foliage of its diffsrent 
forms is concerned, it varies from a practically 
leaflem oonclition to one poeseesing the wealth of 
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liutroQfl deep green leavei of large size. It ia 
not Btriotly correct, however, to speak of it as 
"leafless," for the leaves are always there, being 
made ap of three, five, or more leaflets. 

Mn. Dinettn.^A plsot of Hydrangea flortansia to flower 
next May, as yonra did lait year, woald have iti flower- 
olnaters already formed by last antnmn when the leaves 
dropped. In all probability yonr plant needs potting, 
which should be done withoat disturbing the roots more 
than is absolately necessary. As Hydransea Hoitensia 
flowers on the points of the branches, it requires, of course, 
quite diflferent treatment from H. nanioulata. The best 
treatment for your plant, which flowered so well last 
•prlDgt would have been directly after blooming to hare 
Ukifted it into a larger pot, thus encouraging Tigorous 
growth. Before doing this any old and exhausted shoots 
should haTe been cut out. The formation of flower-buds is 
greatly assisted by standing the plant out of doors during 
the latter half of the summer, in a spot fully exposed to 
the sun. If the pots are well furnished with roots a little 
manure water occasionally will be beneficial. 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

Violet Plants Dissasbd {Mra, J. T.) — 
Your Violet plants are badly infested with red 

Spider, and appear also to have suffered from 
ryness at the root. If yon have plenty of 
healthy, dean plants left to propagate from at 
the end of March, we would advise you to throw 
away the diseased plants, as they will not now 
give you any flowers. Should you, however, be 
depending on these for stock to propagate from 
at the time mentioned, the following would be 
the beet way to bring them back to health. The 
spider must be killed, and the beet way to do 
this is to syringe the plants, and, while they are 
wet, to dredge them thickly, both under and 
over the leaves, with flowers of sulphur. Allow 
the sulphur to remain on the plants two days and 
two nights. As soon as the plants are dry after 
the sp^ringing, the surface soil should be taken 
off, giving the plants at the same time a copious 
watering. In a few days give the soil a top- 
dressiail of loam and decayed manure in equal 
proportions, and make firm. The plants should 
be syringed morning and evening on fine days, 
giving all the air possible at all times, but pro- 
tecting from froet. 

Ibis sttlosa {K. H. i?.).— With care this 
plant may be moved at almost any time of the 
vear except when it is in flower. The beet time, 
however, is just after the plants have finished 
fiowering, and before they have made much 
growth. Although not a difficult plant to 
establish, it does not flower freely for some 
years after it has been moved, and plants will 
often go for two or more years without producing 
a flower after replanting. Where it is available 
a position should be selected at the foot of a 
sunny south wall, and the Iris should be planted 
dose up against it, so that the roots are pressed 
against the wall. The most suitable soil is 
a light sandy loam with a little mortar 
rubbish added. Plenty of drainage should be 
used in the way of broken bricks. Protection 
during flowering -time is not needed, except 
to preserve the flowers from rain or snow. 
The type with its broad upright leaves is the 
first to flower, opening its blooms in December. 
It is followed closely by the white varietv, whilst 
var. spedosa, with narrow leaves and larger, 
deeper-coloured flowers, does not usually bloom 
till a month or two later. 

Window-Box {F, H. ixn<;rcnce).— You may 
plant Musk and Forget-me-not in your window-box 
ifvou take care not to dig up the Crocus bulbs. 
We should advise you, however, to take up the 
Crocuses after flowering and throw them away, 
or else plant them out elsewhere. Their foliage 
would be unsightly, and they are so cheap that 

fou could easily buy a few again in the autumn, 
t is no use sowins seeds of Musk and Forget- 
me-not in the window-box at this time of year, 
because the plants would not flower this year. 
If you were to sow the seeds in the greenhouse 
80 as to bring them on more quickly, planting 
them in the window-box later on, they would 
flower this year. Your best plan, however, will 
be to take up the Crocuses when they have 



finished flowering and buy a few plants of Musk 
and Forget-me-nots, planting them, say, in April 
The beet time to plant the Algerian Iris is as 
soon as it has done flowering. This is a plant 
that dislikes being disturbed, and probably will 
not flower the first year after being replanted. 
It likes a warm position at the foot of a sunny 
wall. Some of the beet Chrysanthemums for 
flowering out of doors are the following : Mme. 
Marie Masse, lilac - mauve ; Crimson Marie 
Misse, chestnut-crimson; Harvest Home, crimson 
and gold ; Ivy Stark, oranse-yellow ; Mme. 
Deegraoges, white; Ryecroft Glory, bronze 
yellow ; and Le Roi des Fr^ooces, rich crimson. 

Chbysanthimums : CoLOUB, TiMB ot Bloom- 
INO, &c. {H, M, i9.)— We think the following 
particulars regarding your Chrysanthemums are 
what you want : 

Mrs.W.C. Bgan(In.) ..Liglitpink ....Not M 

Mme. LoQlsLeroy (Jap.) White Late Oct M 

Perle Danphinoise (In.) Bronzy yellow . . Not M 

Tokio(Jap.) Eed-crimson ..L*te NoT.dk Dec. J> 

Ialene(In.) Boey lUac ....Not M 

W. H. Lincoln (Jap.) . . Yellow Not. A later . . D 

Simplicity (Jap.) White Not M 

Mrs. A. H. Hall (Jap.)..BronEe Oct D 

Ets Knowles (Jap.) .... Carmine-red . . Not T 

La Triomphant (Jap.) . . Ulac-pink .... Oct dk Not M 

Robert Powell (Jap.) ..Bed'shch'stn't Not * 

M : Medinm. D : Dwarf. T : Tall. « Mediam to tall. 
The terminal bads should be retained in Tokio, W. H. 
Lincoln, and La Triomphant ; first crown in Simplicity ; 
and second crown in the others. 

The above selection comprises many old sorts 
that are not in seneral cultivation at the present 
time. The buos recommended are those that 
will give you the best flowers, although, should 
you prefer a free display of decorative blossoms, 
vou should take on the growths to the terminal 
buds. The plants would be taller as a conse- 
quence, however. 

C. T. ^.— The bulbs have been atUcked by the ToUp 
monld (Selerotinia parasitica). The only thing to be done 
is to take up anT bnlbs that are so attacked and bam them 
at once, together with the soil they are immediately 
snrronnded with, in order to destroy the moold. 

Mr: DinsMn.— Yoa should certainly pick off the seed- 
Tessels from the Violet plants, u the production of seed 
will cheek the flowering. .A bed of VioleU should be 
diTided cTery second year, the best time being in the 
month of April or early in May. VioleU succeed beat in a 
moderately shady spot. 

Nemo. — TwelTe of the best Cactus Dahlias are : 
Britannia, salmon pink} Clara 0. Stredwick, bright 
salmon ; BTa, white ^ffecUTe, amber and rose ; Floradora, 
deep crimson ; J. H. Jackson, dark maroon ; J. W. 
Wilkinson, rosy crimson ; Mrs. D. B. Crane, white ; Mrs. 
de Lnca, orange yellow ; Mrs. S. Mawley, yellow ; Mrs. 
H. L. Broutson, salmon and yellow; SUrflsh, orange 
icarlet Sown in the open air aboat the end of March or 
beginning of AprU, both the Larkspurs and Nigella will 
bloom in July, bat to haTe them in flower earlier the seed 
may be sown in the middle of March in a frame, pricking 
off the younir planu when snfllciently adTanced into boxes, 
and gnMlaally hardening them off prior to planting in 
their permanent qaarters. Of Larkspars there are Butter- 
fly, bright blue spotted ; Branching, mixed ; Smperor, fine 
bold form ; Empress Carmine ; and Banunoalos-flowercd. 
Of the Nigella, the best are damascena, blue : hispanica. 
purple, and that delightfal Tariety Miss Jekyll, wU^ was 
the sabject of a coloared plate in Thi Gaudut as recently 
as the 6th alt Good Chrysanthemums for outdoors are 
Carrie, Crimson Marie Mast^, Goacher's Crimson, HarTsst 
Home, Horace Martin, iTy Surk, Lady Fitiwygram, Mme. 
Desgranges, Mme. Marie Masi^, Mrs. Hawkins, M. Loais 
Lionnet, and Rabble Bares. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

MiALT Bug on Vinis (i7on»Yon).— There are 
few insects more difficult to destroy than mealy 
bug on Vines. The insects not only get into the 
cracks or interstices off the bark, but deposit 
their egss also, and on main stems or rods it 
eeems only possible to cleanse them thoroughly 
by stripping off rough pieces. Scraping off 
the insects seems the only possible means of 
dislodging them when found, and they should 
fall into some receptacle. After as many as 
possible have been removed, constant atten- 
tion in dressing the trees with insecticides is 
necessary, but carefully avoid buds. Potent 
destroyers are Fir tree oil, or a dilution of 
methylated i^irits or paraffin, and these need to 



be oonstantlv used where the insects ate found. 
A mixture of soft soap, day, and terpentine, well 
worked into infested places on the Vines, is also 
a good insecticide. 

Black Cubbakts (J. W. JR. J— The stout dark 
shoots of Black Currant sent most resemble the 
woody Boekoop Oiant. The light wood is not 
of that variety, certainlv, but is probably that of 
Baldwin, sent in mistake. Boskoop Oiant buds 
are red, those of the other are green. The latter, 
judging by the wood sent) nmds hard thinning, 
as the shoots are crowded and weak. It is a 
matter for surprise that of two bushes only sent 
you each should thus differ. Of the two Apples 
sent, Ko. 1 is evidently Ribeton Pippin, although 
the fruit does not much resemble samples grown 
in the South *, but the flesh and flavour are the 
same. No. 2 we quite believe to be Tower of 
Glamis ; the fruit is smaller than we see in the 
South, but has the same flesh; now soft, and 
getting a little dry. 

Pbunino Fruit Tbus {A. B. C).— Yes, your 
fruit trees should be pruned now, so as to 
originate fresh shoots in order to form a proper 
foundation of sufficient branches. It is better to 
prune now than to leave them until next season. 
If the Black Currants are good plants, do not cut 
them back much ; just shorten the shoots a few 
inches. When the bushes become established 
the pruning will consist of removing the older 
growths and retaining the younger ones their full 
length. Red currants need to have the side 
shoots spurred in. If these are good bushes do 
not cut them hard back, but shorten the shoots 
and spur in the side shoots. Yon will probably 
find that your young Peaches and Plums will 
need root pruning in a year or twa They are 
apt to grow strongly for the first few yoars, and 
the only way to remedy this state of aoEurs is to 
root prune. It is no use cuttinc back the strong 

?'owths, for others grow still more stronglv. 
on do not say whether the trees are alrMdy 
formed. If you think there are sufficient 
brancAies already, just remove the ends of the 
shoots, cutting to a wood bud. If yon need more 
branches, cut back so that other shoots will grow, 
whioh you may train as desired. 

Boa HUl.—Yoa shonld protect yoar Peaoh trees out of 
doors when they are in flower tj means of canras or even 
a double thickness of ordinary fish netUng. Yon must 
oommenoe disbudding early, as soon as the young shoots 
are about 1 inch long. Be very careful to see that a good 
shoot near the base and the one at the apex are not rabbed 
olf, for these are the most important of all. Bearing in 
mind to leare these alone, first rob off with the finger and 
thumb a shoot here and there where most crowded. Then 
in two or three days' time rob off a few more. Leave for 
a week or ten days, and give the final disbudding. How 
many you mast STentnalTy leave it is impossible to say. 
The one at the apex and the one at the base are essential, 
the former to the life of the shoot, and the latter to 
produce trait*bearing wood for next year. You must 
leave one or more shoots besides these, according to the 
space at disposal. It there is no room to train in man 
shoots, leave only the top and bottom ones. Wherever 
there is room train in others 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Somtri«t.'—Th9 only real remedy Is to look over tiie 
plants at least once a week, cut off all diseased leaves 
carefully, and burn them at once. Then spray the plants 
afterwaids with sulphide of potassium every ten days 
' of the dl 



nntil there is no more sign of the disease. Take greet 
care not to over-water the plants. Sniphide of potaasiam 
is made by dissolving lOoa. of sulphide of potaasiam (liver 
of sulphur) in a quart of hot water, and dilating it with 
2i gaUoBS of water. 

S. C. A.— Am your land is rather light you should 
certainly use farmyard manure instead of artificial ; there 
Is nothing better for digging In light land than well*deeayed 
farmyard manare. We should prefer to dig in the graaa, 
tor when this is decayed it will help oonalderabry to 
Improve the mechanical condition of the soU. Yon should 
dig the land two spits deep, placing the manure at the 
bottom, and Just turning over, grass side downwards, the 
snrfaoe soil. ▲ rapid annual climber, suitable for forming 
a fence qaickly, is, as you say, the Hop, or vou might use 
the climbing Nastnrtlam or Convolvnlos ; these grow very 
quickly, and would give snfliaient shade for yonr speda. 
Sweet Peas. Yon might even grow some of the commoner 
varieties of the Sweet Pea itself. Grow them in riidi, 
heavily*manared soil, and they will reach a good height. 

Kaxub or PlanM.— F. IT.— Ophiopogon Japonicns. 

ifidtondf.— Daphne Laureola (the Spurge Lanrel). It will 
giuw almost anywhere. DaJU Fine.— Acacia longifolta. 
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£OTAL HOKTICULTURAL SOaKTY. 
Thx Exhibition. 

Thb largest dlaplay of plants, flowen, fruit, and vegeUbles 
eyer exhibited in the Royal Horticultaral Hall was on 
▼lew last Tuesday, the 13Lh inst., the occasion of the 
annual meetlDg. The Orchids were magnlfloent. We have 
never seen a more delightful exhibit, even of Orchids, than 
that from Maj )r Holford, which wai awarded both the 
Rold and Lindiey medals. The plants were well grown and 
flnely flowered, and they were most attractively arraniced. 
The group of Dsndroblums from Jeremiah Colman, Etq., 
was also a very fine exhibit indeed, and was deservedly 
gtveo a gold medal. Another feature was the extensive 
and interesting collection of Potatoes from Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, which also obtained a gold medal. Ihe wintoi- 
flowering Carnations made a charming display, and added 
largely to the beauty of the show. 

Floral Committsi. 

Present: Mr. W. Marshall (chairman), Messrs. 0. T. 
Dmery, H. B. May, R. C. Notcutt, Q. Nicholson, J. Green, 
G. Reuthe, G. J. Salter, Jjimes Douglas, J. F. McLeod, 
Charles Jeffries, William Howe, J. Jenningi, C. Blick, 
C. Dixon, W. Biln, W. P. Thomson, R. C. R. Nevil', A. R 
Ctoodwin, Charles E Pearson, Charles E. Shea, William 
Cuthbertson, E. H. Jenkins, W. J. Jsmes, George Paul, 
H. J. Cutbush, R W. Wallace, R. Hooper Pearson, and 
the Rev. F. Page-Roberts. 

Hardy plants were a leading feature at this meeting, and 
many charming collections were noted. That from Mestrs. 
W. Cfutbush and Sons, HIghgate, embraced a great variety 
Qi plants, some of the more notable belnff Corydalls 
angnstifolins, Fritillaria pndlci, Tulipa Kauffmanll, 
Rhodora caoadensis, a charming plant with rosy mauve 
flowers, Polygala chamtebuxus purpurea, a pretty colony 
of Saxifrage oppo'itifolia, and S. burseriana major, «itb 
Iris slndj4rensis, I. persica, and many more. Adonis 
amurensis was very charming, and several flonerlng shrubs 
added their beauty and fragracca. Silver-gilt Flora medaL 

Mr. William Htyward, florist, Kingston -on -Thames, 
showed a collection of cut shrubs, such as Abies. Reti- 
noapora, Mahonia, Galax aphylla, Garrya elliptica, Ac. 

The Misses Hopkins, Mere, Cheshire, showed Alpines 
and other early flowers such as Primroies, Hepatica*, 
Daphne blagayana. Christmas Rtses, Veronicas, Ac. 

Messrs. W. Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross, rtsged a 
grand lot of Camellias in pots, the crimson and tculets 
with the pure whites against the glossy, ample foliage 
making a rich and telling display. Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Messrs J. Hill and Son, Lower Edmonton, contributed 
a aplendid exhibit of Ferns, some noble examples of 
Asplenium lucldum, Davallia fljiensls robusta, and Poly- 
podlnm glaucum gigantenm being noted among many fine 
things. Silver*gilt Flora medalj 

Messrs. John Waterer and Sons, Limited, Bagshot, 
Surrey, staged a capital lot of shrubs, a« Hollies, conifers, 
and the like. The species of Osmanthus were very 
attractive, and so, too, was the charonlog Ilex crenata varie- 
gata, a lovely thing far rock work. Rhododendron preocox 
was very flue in colour and form. 

Hardy plants from Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
included Saxifrage burseriana major, Snowdrops, Iris 
Tanri, I. galaticafa curiously-coloured form). L Heldreichi. 
and several of tne spring-flowering Golchlcums, among 
which G. crooiflorum was notable. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, bad Iris reti- 
colata, very flne, also I. stylosa, with many Lenten Roses 
and some choice forced Narcissi. Laohenalias were also 
good and well grown. 

A very Interesting gathering of greenhouse plants came 
from Mr. H. B. May, Edmonton, and included Primnla 
kewensis, Camellia Donkelaarl, C. Chandler! elegans, 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans, with trailing or weeping branches 
of scarlet flowers, and a lovely lot of the new winter- 
flowering Pelargonium Clorinda. Many good Ferns were 
shown. Bronze Flora medal. 

The Cyclamens and Chinese Primulas from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, were a very beautiful lot, the 
latter, in many shades of colour, quite filling one of the 
long centre tables. Brilliant King, Improved White, 
Crimson King, The Dachess, Cambridge Blue, Reading 
Blue, and Lord Roberts were very beautiful and distinct. 
Equally good in their way were the beautif q1 Star Prlmulaa, 
of which the semi-double Ruby is a great gain. Pearl is 
also a flne white, and White Qaeen a good and shapely 
flower. The semi-double varieties were equally gxx), and 
all were remarkable for their compact and uniform 
growth. Cyclamen Sutton's Ceriae, a ail very -leaved kind, 
was in flne condition, a large batoh of plants being 
staged. Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Messrs. Ware and Co., Limited, Feltham, Middlesex, 
had a group of hardy plants that included many choice 
Saxifrages, Primula obconlca, Lithospermum rosmarini- 
folium (a lovely bit of blue), Iris stylosa, Lenten Roses, 
Chelranthns kewensis, and others. A most interesting 
arr.*y. Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Messrs. Cannell and Sons, S vanley, had a enpltal lot of 
Primulas, of which Swanley Blue, Cannell's Blukh Pink, 
Cannell's White, and Carmine were all good and distinct. 
There were many varieties shown, and these in distinct 
colours. Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Bapatorium petiolare and a set of cut trusses of Cactus 
Pelargoniums were exhibited by Messr4. W. snd J. Brown, 
Petarborough. 

Tulips and Daffodils, with Hyacinths in pots, came as an 
exhibit from Lady- Tate, Park Hill, Streatham Common 
(gardener, Mr. William Howe). Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery had a small collec- 
tion of alpine and allied plants in pots. The hardy Heaths 
and Cyclamen Coum were very beautiful as seen in small 



Mr. John R. Box, Croydon, had a group of Begonia 
Gloire de Sceaux, with others of the Rex section. Inter- 
spersed with Palms and Grasses. 

Mr. George Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had many beautiful 
hardy and alpine plants, such as Ssxlfraga longlfolia. Iris 
his^rioides major, Crccns ImperatI, C. ancyrensis (a rich 
gold), C. Sieberi (a beautiful mauve), pretty tufts of 
Hepaticas, Primnla megas* sefolia, many choice.Saxifrages, 
as S. Salomonl, S. Boydii alba, and others. Some few 
Rhododendrons were also noted in flower. Bronze Flora 
medal. 

Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, Norwood, had a small lot of 
alplnes in pots, together with a few Narcissus. 

Measr*. R. and G. Cuthbert staged a magnificent group 
of forced hardy shrubs, in which the hardy Azaleas pre- 
dominated. Of these Ihere were bush plants and standards 
in many varieties, charmingly interspersed with, in some 
instances, the bronzy foliage of Acers. Wistarias in good 
bloom, Msgnolia alba superba, resplendent, with rosy red 
and white goblets, made a flne display, while Laburnums 
and many others added their quota of charm to the whole. 
Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Messrs. B S. Williams and Son, Holloway, had a display 
of forced shrubs, such as Lilacs in variety. Azaleas, double 
Prunus, Guelder Rose, and the like. 

Messrs. William Bull and Sons. Chelsea, had a small 
exhibit of Aralias of the A. Veitchii section, A. triloba, A. 
leptophylla, <fec., a very pleasing lot of well - grown 
plants. 

Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., Enfield, had a good group of 
Cyclamen Low's Salmon, together with white and other 
distinctive shades. Silver Bankslan medal. 

Mr. W. Palmer, Andover, showed Primula sineLsis in 
quite small pots. 

A very interesting assortment of cut shrubs and the like 
came from the gardens of Sir E. G. Loder, Bart., Horsham 
(gardener, Mr. W. A. Cook). Azara integrifolia, yellow, 
was very interesting. Other thing« included Snowdrops, 
Colletias, Olearia nummulari»rolia, Andromeda Cateabtel, 
with broozv foliage, and others. 

Messrs. Yeitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had a nice 
lot of plants of Cheiranthus kewensis, Eupatortnm ver- 
nale, Coleus thyrsoldeus, C. shlrensis (a new species), 
Clianthns puniceus albus, and Primula kewensis (very 
flne). Bronze Flora medal. 

Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, showed forced Lilacs 
in several varieties. 

Mr L. R. Russell, Richmond, had a large and well-grown 
group of forced shrubs generally. Lilacs, Guelder Rose, 
Azaleas, and other planta Bronze Flora medal. 
Carnations. 

The new winter-flowering American Carnations were 
largely shown, Messrs. Cutbush and Sons.Highgate, staging 
a lovely lot of blooms In really splendid form. Tall vases 
and ihort vases were well fllled with the best kinds, of 
which Enchantress, President, Nelson Fisher, Lady 
Bountiful, Mrs. Lawson, and General Kuroki (acarlst) were 
apparently the best and most distinct. The Malmalson 
variety Princess of Wales was splendidly shown. 

Mesir^. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, also showed 
Carnations very flnely. White Lawson, Harlowarden, 
Lady Bountiful (very flne white), and Fiancee (pink) being 
among the best. 

Mr. A. F. Dntton, Iver, showed in his usual attrac- 
tive way Governor Woloott and Lilian Pond (white). 
White Lawson, Fair Maid, and Christmas Eve (a capital 
red-flowered kind). Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Probably one of the finest exhibits of these flowers was 
that from Mr. C. Englemann, Saffron Walden, Efsex, 
whose exhibit was of a most graceful character. White 
Ltwson, Flamingo. The Belle (white). The Cardinal, 
Eacbantress, Fiancee (pink, very flne), and Lady Bountiful 
(white) were all superbly shown. Gold medal. 

Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., Eofleld, showed Liberty 
(scarlet) and Coronation (cerise) of a distinct type of 
growth. This firm also exhibited a gocd collection of the 
best -known kinda 

Mr. H. Mftthias, Medstead, Hants, also showed Carna- 
tions, the group containing excellent blooms of Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild^ Bronze Bankslan medal. 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnham, Surrey, contributed a Doe 
assortment and in capitsl form. The c illcctlon «ai quite 
a representative one, Mrs. W. A. Patten, a striped variety, 
being the most recent novelty. Silver-gilt Bankslan 
medal. 

Messrs. Dodd and Lancaster, Guernsey, obtained a 
silver Bankslan medal for a small set of Carnations, Mrs. 
T. W. Lawson and its white variety, with Enchantress being 
well shown. Silver Btnkaian medal. 

Mr. H. Burnett, Forest Road, Guernsey, obtained a 
silver Flora medal for a good group, of which Mrs. H. 
Barnett, a lovely shade ut pink, was well ihown. The 
Belle, Mrs. Lawson, Enchantress, and The President were 
all flnely shown. 

New Plants. 

Carnation Mrs. H. Burnett.— A lovely Carnstion, more 
like Miss Jnlifle in shade than any we have s«en. The pale 
coral pink flowers are very beautiful. From Mr. Burnett, 
Forest Road, Gnernsey. Award of merit. 

Asparagus Colmanii.—A very d waif and delicate-looking 
kind, with exceedingly small linear leavea The entire 
plant is not more than 1 foot hfgh as shown. From 
Jeremiah Colman, Eq., Gatton Park, R -Igate (gardener, 
Mr. Bound). Award of merit. 

Lachenalia Brightness.- A very bold and showy form, 
coloured a pale oranKe. with i eddish crimson expanding 
mouth. From Mr. F. W. Moore, Botanic Gardens, Glas- 
nevin. Award of merit. 

Orchid Committxx. 
Present : Mr. J. G. Fowler (chairman), Mesan James 
O'Brien, Harry J. Veltch, H. Little, W. BoxaS' H. A- 



TraOT, W. H. Young, H. G. Alexander, F. J. Thome, T. W. 
Bond, H. Ballantlne, W. H. White. S. Briggs-Bury, J. 
Charlea worth, Arthnr Dye, A. A. McBean, R. G. Thwsites, 
H. G. Morris, H. T. Pitt, F. Sander, Walter Cobb, E. Ash- 
worth. G. F. Moore, F. Menteith Ogilvie, Francis Welles- 
ley, W. A. Bilney, R. Brooman White, de B. Crawshay, 
Jeremiah Colman, and Major G. L. Holford. 

Major Holford, CLE, C.V.O., Tetbuiy, Gloucester 
(Orchid grower, Mr. Alexander), exhibited a charming 
group of Orchids full of rich, bright colouring, the plants 
being most tastefully displayed. In the centre plants of 
Lielia anceps in several varieties were arranged above a small 

Sroup of the rich scarlet-flowered Sophronitis grandiflora. 
(asses of Cypripedinms on either side Incldded many of 
the best, such as C. Bnryades, G. F. Moore, lathamiannm, 
Scipio, and others. Towards each end were distinct groups 
of Odontoglossums and Cattleyss, with here and there 
some finely-flowered plants of Ccelogyne cristate. Palms, 
with graceful racemes of Odontoglossums and Phalaenopsis 
peeping through the leaves, made a delightful background 
to one of the most attractively-arranged groups we have 
seen. We have not space to enumerate the many choice 
vai ieties contained, but the group was full of them. Gold 
and Lindiey medals. 

The fxhibit of Orchids by Jeremiah Colman, E«q., 
Gatton Park, Reigate (gardener, Mr. W. P. Bound), fllled 
one end of the hall, making a magnifloeDt display. The 
group consisted almost solely of Dendroblums. It was 
estimated to contain 500 Orchid plants, representing some 
10,000 flowers. With the exception of the background, 
which was of Palms and other foliage plants, Calanthe and 
other graceful Orchids, this bank of flowers was made by 
Dendroblums in wonderful variety. The prevailing colour 
of the forms shown was mauve In various shades, which 
were effectively relieved by white, yellow, and deep purple 
shades All that is best among Dendroblums was here 
displayed. Gold medal. 

G. F. Moore. Esq., Chard war, Bonrton-on-the- Water 
(gardener, Mr. H. Page), showed a small group of Cypri- 
pedinms that contained some beautiful and choice sorts, 
e.g.f C. Amy Moore var. splendidum, Sallleri aurenm, 
lathamianum Leo vsr., G. F. Moore, Bridge! nitens 
superbum, Sunrise, Troilus, aureum Surprise, villo-Druryl, 
G. F. Moore puncUtlssimum, and C. Ollvea. Silver Flora 
medal. 

Messrs. J. and A. A McBean, Cooksbridge, showed plants 
of Lnlla anceps In several varieties. Cypripediums, 
Odontoglossums, and Epidsndrums. Silver Bankslan 
medal. 

Mr. J. Cypher, Cheltenham, made a brisht display with 
a group of miscellaneous Orchids, consisting of Lycastes, 
Cypripediums, Dendroblums, Odontoglossums. and Liellas. 
Lmlla anceps was represented by several varieties. Lyeaste 
Skinneri was good, and some excellent Cypripediums were 
exhibited. Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Some choice Orchids were Included in the group from 
Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans— Cattleya Trianie 
Purple King, Cypripedinm barbato-bellatulum, C. nitens 
Black Prince, C. Rajah, Dendrochllum validum (flnely 
flowered), Eulophia saundersiana, several Odontoglossums, 
and Dendroblums. Silver Flora medal. 

The group of Orchids from J. J. Bradshaw. Esq., The 
Grange, Southgate (gardener, Mr. G. Whitelegge), was a 
very attrsctlve one, consisting chiefly of Odontoglossums 
and Lycastes. There were some beautiful things among 
the latter, s.a., Lyeaste Skinneri Beauty, Vulcan, E'os, and 
BallfiB. In this group were twenty-flve blooms of Lyeaste 
Skinneri alba ; one plant of L. BUIias had eight flowers. 
Cattleya Triacee prasclara, Zoroaster, and jonesiana were 
beautiful flowers. Among the Odontoglossums 0. wigani- 
anum, with rich yellow flowers, spotted with red-brown, 
was very handsome. Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Sir Trevor Lawrenc«', Bart., Bnrford, Dorking (Orchid 
grower, Mr. W. H. White), showed a small group of 
Dendroblums, chiefly varieties of D. Wiganla», with yellow 
sepsis and petals snd dark throat. D. xanthooentrum, a 
lovely flower with rose-tipped sepals and petals and 
yellow blotched lip, was also shown. Silver Bankslan medal, 

M. Ch. Vnylsteke, LoochrlsU, Ghent, exhibited some 
richly -marked Odontoglossums, including 0. harryn- 
crispum, 0. loochristiense, 0. wilckeanum, and 0. 
percultum. Silver Bankslan medal. 

Messrs. Heath and Son, Cheltenham, showed a small 
group of Orchids. 

Mes»rs. Hugh Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 
showed a small group of Orchids that contained some good 
Dendroblums and Cattleyas. D. noblle virginale, D. super- 
biens, snd D. aureum were among them. Silvrr Bankslan 
medal. 

Nxw Orchids. 

CynUndium holfordianum. — A handsome flower of 
sreenlsh yellow colouring throughout sepals and petals, 
the green showing most in the sepala The primrose- 
coloured lip is marked with a few red-brown spots. From 
Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albana First-class certifl- 
cste. 

Cymbidium Lewi • grandifiorum, — A large, striking 
flower, with green sepals and petals. The lip Is pale 
primrose outside, white inside, except for the red-brown 
marking at the bate, with a primrose-coloured margin. 
From Major Holford. First-class certificate. 

Od(mtoglonum x lavnbeauxunum.—A strikingly beautiful 
flower. RolfcflD ardentisslmum x crispum Mme. Valcke 
were the parents. The flower has broad sepals snd pstals 
and lip, all heavily marked with light crfms jn-red upon a 
white ground. The tips of the sepals, petals, and lip are 
white. Shown by M. A. A. Peeters, Brussels. First-class 
certificate. 

Lcelia \incepi Fascinator.— X richly- coloured form, the 
sepals and petals are deep rose, the petals being tipped 
with purple ; the lip is purple, the throat pale yellow. 
From Messrs. McBean, Cooks oridge. Award of merit. 
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Lyeatte SHnneri Pa»einaHon,-'A Terr pntty fonn, with 
wblU roM-ed8«d Mpals and peralt : the Up it blotched 
with roM-orlmiOD. From F. M. OfrflTie, Efq., Oxford 
(gardener, Mr. W. BalmforthX Award of merit. 

LjfcatU oottata.—A large, drooping flower, pale green, 
almoet greenlih white thronghoat. The Mpalt are broaa 
and thick, the upper one drooping oyer the smaller petalf 
and Up. Shown b7 H. 8. Goodaon, Eiq., West HiU, 
Pntney (gardener, Mr. DayX Award of merit. 

Cypripedium ^ouwna. —This fs the result of a oroas 
between chamberlainianam and bellatnlam. The dorsal 
sepal and petals are heaTily marked with crimson upon a 
dull white ground ; the Up is dotted and tinged all over 
pale erimson. From W. M. Appleton, Ei q., Weston-super- 
Mare. Award of merit. 

Cypripedium BoxaUi nigricans.— A yariety of Boxalli 
with very dark crimson-brown, almost black, dorsal sepal, 
and crimson-brown petals and poucli. Shown by F. 
WeUesley. Esq., West Held, Woking. Award of merit. 

Cfymbidtum ebumeo-giganteum.'^ThiM hybrid, whose 
parentage is indicated by the name, has sepals and petals 
of dull white, faintly marked with light crimson. The Up 
is beautiful, lightly marked with red upon a primrose- 
coloured ground. Shown by Messrs. Gharlesworth and Co., 
Beaton. Award of merit. 

Dendrolrium Othetto octowum.— A rery large flower; the 
segments sre tipped with light purple while the Up is rich 
purple with primrose and purple near the edge. Shown 
by Jeremiah Oolman, Esq. Award of merit. 

Dendrcbiwn x BrodicB.—A charming flower of pale purple 
colouring, with pale yellow throat. Shown by Jeremiah 
Golman. Esq. Award of merit. 

OifpripediumO. F. Uowe punetatiiiifnum.—A handsome 
and finely-spotted rariety. Exhibited by G. F. lloore, Esq., 
Bourton-on-the- Water. Award of merit. 

An award of merit was also giTen to Spathoglottis 
Golmani. exhibited by Jeremiah Colmsn, Esq., Beigate ; 
and to LaDlIo-Cattleya Myra Bnrford rarieCy, shown by 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Burford, Dorking. 

The first diploma for Gattleya Trianie was SMrded to 
C. T. The Premier, shown by J. J Bradshaw, Ksq. ; and 
the second diploma to G. T. Westonlrirt rariety, shown 
by Major flolford. Altogether eight forms of Gattleya 
TriansB were shown. 

The first diplomas were awarded at follows : Cypripedium 
aurenm Tirginale, from J. Gumey Fowler, Eio., and G. F. 
Moore, Esq.; Ltelia anceps ichiOderiana, from Major 
Holford, Baron SchtOder, and Jeremiah Golman, E^q 
and Cypripedium Boxalli nigricans from F. WeUesley, 
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ond diplomas were awarded to Inlia anceps halli- 
dayana roaefieldienslt, shown by de B. Crawthay, Eiq. ; and 
to Cypripedium Mostyn, from G. F. Moore, E«q. 

Fruit and Yiorablb ComamB. 

Present : Mr. A. H. Pearson (chairman), Messrs. Joseph 
Gheal, James Gibson, W. Bates, <}eorge Woodward, S. 
Mortimer, A. Dean, H. Parr, William Fjfe, Edwin Beckett, 
WUliam Pope, B. Lye, Horace J. Wright, James Vert, G. 
Keif, W. Barnes, Joseph DaTis, J. Lyne, Charles Foster, 
P. C. M. Yeitch, J. WiUard, J. Jaques, J. Mclndoe, Owen 
Thomas, and W. Ponpart. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons' magnificent exhibit of Potatoes 
embraced practically all the more important TsrieUea now 
before the public. Handtome, well-grown aamplei of no 
lets than 161 distinct Tarieties were shown, and 00 of them 
were duplicated in seed-else tubers. An extremely Inter- 
estwg and valuable feature of the display consisted of a 
collection of specimen tubers of wild types and species, 
Inchiding the produce of a successfnl cros« made with one 
of the wild forms of the Potato, S< lanuna Maglia, and the 
Potato of commerce. These tubeis are unique, inasmuch 
as they are the result of what Is beliered to t>e the only 
successful cross erer effected with Solanum MagUa. 
Another interesting item was that of the Black Congo 
Potato croBsed with a garden Potato, the reiultlng tubers 
being purple, and purvle and white in the flesh Tubers 
were shown that were really the grandchUdren of S. 
Maglia. 3. Maglia was crossed in the flrst instance with 
the Potato of commerce, and this waa again uaed as one 
parent, with the result of the primary cross as the other. 
Gold medal. 

Mrs. McCreagh, ThornhiU, S»anton-ln-Peak, Bakewell 
(gardener, Mr. G. Hanrey), exhibited six dishes of very 
fine home-grown Orangea, and two of Lemons, equally good, 
and denoting most successful culture. 811 ver Banktian 
medal. 

There were several exhibits of dishes of Apples and Pears, 
but no awards were msde. 

G. G. Raphael. Esq., Castle HUl, Englefield Grsen (gar- 
dener, Mr. H. Brown), showed half-a-dozen bunches of 
good Alicante Grapes. Silver Banksian medal. 

Brydon's Peerless BrocooU was shown by Messrs. Kent 
and Brydon, Darlington. Snow's Winter White Broccoli 
was shown by Messrs. Hurst and Sons, J. Veitch and Sons, 
and Sutton and Sons. 

A silver Knlghtian medal was awarded to Mr. G. 
Gentle, gardener to Mrs. Denison, Little Gaddesdon, Berk- 
hamnstead, for a collection of exceUent Potatoes of 
medium size. Some of the best sorts represented were 
Warrior, Factor, Duchess of Cornwall, Diamond, and 
King Edward VII. 

Arhdal Gbrkral Mbsting. 

After the secretary had read the notice convening the 
meeting and the minutes of the last annual seneral 
meeting, the annual report, tfom which we make the 
following extracts, was read : 

Ahnual Rkport. 
Ths year 1905 has been one of development and steady 
progress in every direction of the soctetv's manifold 
operations. The new hall and the new garden at Wisley 



have tx>tb demanded much and careful consideration, and 
it is satisfactory to note that each of them has far exceeded 
the moet sanguine expectations of their suitability for the 
society's purposes. The attention of the Fellows is 
directed to the satisfactory poaltlon of the society, not only 
as regards Its present resources and the number of Fellows, 
but also In respect to the largely-Increased pilvlleges 
of the Fellows and the greatly-augmented general work of 
the society for the promotion of practical and scientific 
horticulture. The society has Invested £18,480 In public 
securities; the hall, with its equipment and furniture, 
represents at least £41,000 ; and the works already executed 
at Wisley have cost over £6,600. All these are genuine 
assests to the credit of the society; and, despite the 
Increased necessary expenditure at Vincent Square, 
compared with that at the DriU Hall, the credit balance 
on the year's working is £6,208. 

The society was represented at the great International 
HorUcnltwal Show at Paris in May, 1906, by Sir Albert 
Bolllt, Bart, M.P.. Major Holford, CLE.. C.V.O., Mr. J. 
Gumey Fowler, Mr. Harry J. Veitch, F.L.S., and the 
secretary. Another deputation, conslstlngof the president, 
Mr. George Bnnyard, V.M.H.. Mr. James Hudson, V.M.H., 
Mr. A. H. Pearson, Mr. H. B. May, Mr. H. J. Veitch, F.L.S. . 
and the secretsry, visited the International Horticultural 
Exhibition at Edinburgh on September 18. In the spring 
of 1906 the council heard with the deepest regret that 
owing to the state of his health. Baron Schrbder was 
unable to continue to occupy his seat on their board. At 
this decltlon was definite, had it been possible, the 
council would at once have invited the Fellows to put so 
honoured a name on the list of vice-presidents of the 
society, but as It was found that this could only be done 
at an annual meeting, they had no choice but to postpone 
It tin the present occasion. 

A very heavy loss to the council and to the soolety—ap, 
indeed, to many other public Institutions— was experienced 
towards the close of the year by the death of the Bight 
Hon. the Earl of Itchester. who took the liveliest interest 
in the welfare of the society, and regularly attended (he 
meetings of council up to within a few weeks of his death. 
The very successfnl summer shows which were held in the 
psrk of Holland House, Kensington, In 1902, 1903, and 
1904, are fresh In the memory of everyone, and only quite 
recently he had again given permission for the ihow to be 
repeated on July 10 and 11, 1906, a privilege ^iihlch has 
since been most kindly confirmed l]y the Dowsger Countess 
of Ilchester. 

During the past year five of the oldest and most 
respected holders of the Victoria Medal of honour In 
horticulture have passed away In the persons of Mr. 
WUliam Paul of Waltham Cross ; Mr. Bichard Dean of 
Ealing ; the Bev. H. Honywood D'ombraf n of the National 
&oae Society; Mr. F. W. Bnrbidge of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; and Mr. Henry Eckford of Wem, to whom we 
owe so many of the most beautiful Sweet Peas. The 
council have to regret the loes through death of a number 
of the other Fellows. The Journal continues to maintain 
its position in the esteem of the Fellows, and ita high rank 
among the publications of the scientific societlen of 
Europe and America. Parts 1, 2. snd 3 of Vol. XXIX. 
were published in the sprivg, and Part 4 appeared at the 
end of last year. The report of the Conference of Fruit- 
growers, now In the press, win form a separate volume, 
and the first part of Vol. XXXI. wlU be issued in the 
summer. Mr. G. S. Saunders has been appointed editor. 

The society's thirteenth annual exsmlnstlon in the 
principles and practice of horticulture was held on 
April 12 1906. when 160 candidates entered, and the result 
will be f jund in the Journal (Vol. XXIX., pages 688 to 
602). The examination in cottage and allotment garden- 
log, for elementary and technical school teachers only, 
which was hold for the first time in 1904, was repeated on 
AprU 6, 1906, when 189 entries were received as against 
124 in 1904. In order to further encourage the candidates 
in this examination, the council have decided that those 
who paas in the first data and desire to become Fellows of 
the society shall be exempted from the payment of the 
entry fee. In compliance with a request from certain 
county councU authorities, the council of the society con- 
sented to hold a special examination on January 11, 1906, 
for gardeners employed in the London and other town 
public parks and gardens. 

A scheme for the sfllliatlon of local horticultural and 
cottage garden societies was put forward in 1890, and more 
than 200 local sodf ties have availed themselves of It The 
council note with much satisfaction that the number of 
Fellows seeking information from the society's officers 
continues to increase rapidly, and some thousands of 
answers have been given to enquiries of every description. 

The new haU haa exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the council and Fellows, both in respect of its 
suitability for the society's purposes and of the demand 
for hiring It by other societies and individuals. The past 
year has been one of completion, improvement, and 
development. Various minor defects and faults have 
natursklly been discovered, and these have been, or are 
being, corrected. A stepped platform-superstructure has 
been made for orchestral performances, which Is almost 
Identical with that formerly used at St. James's HaU. 
Two very welcome bequests have been received during the 
past year, one of £260 under the will of the late Mrs. 
Bsgley of St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith ; the other of 
£60 under the will of the late Mr. J. Cohen of St. Mark's 
Crescent, Begeni's Park. No less than £700 has been 
received during the first year (1906) for the hire of the hall. 

The whole of the books In the library have been cleaned 
and put In order at the sole charge of Baron Schroder, 
V.M.H., and the council have caused a brass tablet 
recording the fact to be erected In the library. The 
Veitch Memorial Trustees have also made a donation of 
£60 towards the funds of the library. FeUows having 



books on horticulture and botany which they can spare 
from their own shelves, and those writing books or articles 
on horticultural subjects, are invited to contribute them 
to the society's library. The shows during the past year 
have numbered twenty-seven, occupying thirty-six days in 
all ; and already thirty-three shows have been arranged 
for 1906, lasting over forty-two days. These include 
twenty-four fortnightly meetings, one home-grown fruit 
show, three colonial-grown fruit shows, one special show 
of table and other decorations, and the annual shows of 
Sweet Pest, Carnations, autumn Boees, and Potatoes, to 
which the councU have arranged for Fellows' tickets to 
admit 

Kindred societies wlU continue to hold their shows at 
the hall, but they wiu not In future take place on days 
fixed for the Boyal Horticultural Society's own exhibitions. 
The council have, however, made arrangements by wliicfa 
Boyal Horticultural Society ticketa will admit to these 
kindred societies' shows. 

THI APOPnOH OF THX BBPOBT. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, In moving the adoption of the 
report., said that the year 1906 was memorable in the 
a-nals of the society ; It was the flrst yesr of Us occupa- 
tion of the new hall and the Wisley garden. There was 
but one feeling among the Fellows^that the hall was 
moetcnrcessful, and waslUEcly to be only just large enough. 
Sir Trevor referred to the deputations sent to the Paris and 
Edinburgh shows, and of the cordiality with which they 
wern received. They were very glad that Lord Balfour 
of Barleigh had screed to occupy a seat on the cooncU. 
The president spoke of the society's regret at the death of 
Lcrd Ilchester, and of the kindness of Lady Ilchester in 
conflrming Lord Ilchester 'a promise to allow their summer 
show to be held at Holland House this yesr. To Baron 
Schrdder, who was eighty-one years old that day, they 
owed a great debt of gratitude, and he was sure they would 
all with him many happy returns. Sir Trevor referred to 
the appointment of Mr. Saunders as editor of the Journal 
In succeaslOD to the Bev. W. WUks, who now found It 
impossible to carry out the offloee of secretary and editor 
too. The hall Is In great demand for hire, said Sir Trevor ; 
it has supplied a pressing wsnt In that part of London. 
The Benchers of the Inner Temple had been approached 
with regard to extending the tent-spice at the Temple 
Show, but were unable to do this. He thought the num- 
ber of awards made last year (1,264) were too many. Sir 
Trevor, in referring to the conference on plant breeding to 
be held the end of July and beginning of August, said he 
hoped as many would attend as possible, so as to give a 
hearty welcome to the foreign visitors. He estimated the 
£1 It. lubscriptlon to be worth £6 14f. in money value, 
made up chiefly of tickets for the various shows and fort- 
nightly meetings of this and kindred societies, and the 
Journal. Earl Tankerville had promised to take the place 
of the late Lord Ilchester on tiie council. He proposed 
that Baron Schrbder be elected a viee-preeident Sir 
Trevor concluded by expreestng the society's thanks to the 
council, committees, the Bev. W. Wilks (secretary), Mr. 
S. T. Wright (luperintendent), and the garaen and clerical 
staff for their assistance. 

Mr. J. Gumey Fowler, treasurer, in seconding the 
adoption of the report, said that the net proflta on last 
year's working amounted to £6,208, an Increase of £641 over 
that of 1904. The only blot on the accounts was the loes 
of £487 on the summer show at Chelsea last year. The 
summer show hsd never psid ; In 1904, when It was held 
at Holland House, they had lost £59. If Ihey loet again 
such a large sum as last year they would have to think 
seriously whether the summer show ought to be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. H. J. El wee said the report was one that must give 
great satiifaction. He sugsest ed the formation of a publica- 
tion committee to assist the editor of the Journal, whom 
he thought would be one of the flrst to acknowledge Ita 
need. He suggested that It should be again considered 
whether the Journal ought to be given free to the Fellows. 
He would like to tee the expenies of the Journal put as a 
separate Item in the printing account With reference to 
(he distribution of planta from Wltley, he thought that 
common planta which could be cheaply bought thould not 
be dittributed, but rather other interesting planta not 
easily obtainable through the ordinary trade sources. 

Surgeon-Major Ince supported Mr. Elwee' suggestlqp 
with reference to the Journal. He thought Fellows got 
their Journal too cheaply. He would also raise the sub- 
scription to at least two guineas. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence said he thought It would be beet to 
leave well alone, and not disturb the society's arrange- 
menU while they were working well. 

The report was adopted unanimously. 

The Rleht Hon. Lord Batfnur of Burleigh, Major Hol- 
ford, CI E., C.V.O., Mr. Henry B. May, and the Right 
Hob. the Earl of Tankerville were elected memliers of 
councU ; the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. M.P., the 
Right Hon. Lord Rothschild, the Right Hon. the Etrl of 
Dncle, Sir John T. D. Llewelyn, Bart-., Baron Schroder, and 
Sir Frederick Wlgan, Bart., were elected vice-pretldenta, 
and Sir Trevor Lawrence, Btrt., K.C.V.O., Mr. J. Gumey 
Fowler, and the Rev. W. WUks, M.A., were re-elected as 
president, treasurer, and secretary respectively. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence then presented the Victoria Medal 
of Honour In Horticulture to Mr. WUliam Marshall, for 
twenty-one years chairman of the floral committee ; Mr. 
R. Irwin Lynch, curator of the Cambridge Botanic Gar- 
dens; Mr. Thomas Smith, Newry; and Mr. Harry J. 
Veitch. 

Sir John Llewelyn proposed a vote of thanks to the 
president. Sir Trevor Lawrence. Sir Trevor had been 
president for the past twenty- one years, and for ten veara 
previously was an active worker in Lord Aberdare'a 
council, when the society was |n low water, 
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IMPROVED ESPALIER FENCING AND WALL TRAINERS. 



GARDEN 
ARCHES 



CONTINUOUS COVERED WAYS 
and FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS. 



WROUGHT IRON 
TREE GUARDS. 



ROSE SCREENS AND.TRAINERS. 




ARTISTIC WOOD ft IROH STRUCTURES "JnJSSEjJfl'iyjLTa^ 

FOR ALL PURPOSES. FOB TRAJNINC PLANTS. 
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COMSTRUCTfONAL ENGtKEERlNtJ 
WORK. IRON A STEEL ROOFS. FOOT- 
BUJDORS. IRON riRE-ESCAPE ST^UR- 
CASSS^etc- IRON ANOWIRE reNCING. 
TRBE GUARDS. WOOD AND IRON 
OATEB,GALVANIXED WIRE NETTlnO. 
AND ESTATE WORK OF ALL KINDS. 

Scsv.i 1..-.r niii-irjtL-d Ci^.iL.tiuc I r^'c. 
KEftMBL AND POULTRY APPLlANClft 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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J. B. CLARK. 

a lilac, and flowers at the p 

DOROTHY. 

smooth petals. Strong g 

HUGH DICKSON. 



Hybrid Tea. The most sensational Rose ever sent out, immense in size and magnificent in colour 
and form. A unique advance in Hardy Garden Roses, of splendid vigour ; will make a bush like 
a lilac, and flowers at the point of every shoot. Strong ground plants, 7/6 each ; 84-/- doz. 

Awarded both the Odd and Silver Medals of the National Rose Society. 

Hybrid Tea. A beautiful variety for massing in beds, delicate shell pink in colour, vigorous and 
free, one of the first Roses lo bloom and the last to go off; flowers beautifully pointed with large 
smooth petals. Strong ground plants, S/- each ; SS/- doz. 

Hybrid Perpetual. Intense deep crimson scarlet of large size and exquisite form, 
always brilliant in colour and thoroughly reliable. The most delightful perfume of any 
Rose we grow. Strong ground plants, 8/6 each ; 36/- doz. 

Awarded both the Gold and Silver Hedals of the National Rose Society. 

Hybrid Tea. Pure paper white, exceedingly free flowering, free 
bushy habit. A splendid bedding variety, invaluable for cut 



LADY QUARTUS EWART. 

flower purposes. Strong ground plants, 8/6 each ; 86/- doz. 



NOVELTIES FOR 1906. READY FOR DISTRIBUTION FIRST WEEK IN MAY. 

lyi MO Ik lUI K I R K E R Hybrid Perpetual. Very large, full and free, clear cerise pink of even shade 

■^■" *■ ^*" ■^■" ^%ir%r%^r%« throughout, vigorous in growth, with pale green foliage and smooth wood. One 
of the finest Autumnal Roses for any purpose. 

Awarded the Gold Medal at the International Show, held in Bdinburtfli in September, 1905. 
Strong plants in May, 10/6 each. 

Hybrid Perpetual. Large, full, high centred flower, vigorous stout growth, 
handsome foliage, and smooth wood. Outside of petals salmon pink, inside of petals 
pale flesh pink as in La France ; will prove a valuable Exhibition Rose. Strong plants in May, 1 0/6 each. 
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HUGH DICKSON, h°m" 



GROWER TO 
THE KING, 



ROYAL HURSERIES, BELFAST. 
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REDHILL A REIGATE GAKDENEBS' ABSOCIAIION. 
At the aanal fottnightly meetlDg, Mr. W. P. Bound in the 
chair, Mr. J. Taylor of The Qaraeni, Bletchlngley Home, 
wai, to the regret of the lociety, unable to falfll hie 
eDgagement. Mr. W. Wells of The Naneriet, Merttham 



an old friend and member of the society, fllled the 
breach, and gave a very able and practical lecture on 
*f The Uses and Value of the Decorative Chrysanthemum." 
Mr. Wells dealt at some length on the methods of cultiva- 
tion, also giving a list of the most recent varieties. By 
adopting the system, advocated by the lecturer, and by 
taking advantage of the early mid-ieason and late sorts, a 
good display of Chrysanthemums could be obtained for 
several months. A capital discussion followed, many 
members taking part. Considerably over a hundred were 
present on this occasion. On the motion of the chairman 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Wells for his 
very able lecture. 

BEADING A DISTRICT GARDENERS ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting in connection with this flourishing 
society was held recently, the president, Mr. Leonard 
Sutton, presiding over a large attendance of members. 
The annual report and balance-iheet for the year liX)5, 
which were presented, showed that the association was In 
a prosperous condition. The ofllceis and committee for 
the present year were elected, Mr. Leonard Suiton again 
occupying the post of president, whilst Mr. C. Foster of 
the Reading University College Gardens was elected 
chairman, and Mr. £. \Vinsor, foreman at Bear Wood 
Gardens, vice-chairman. The hon. secretary is Mr. H. G. 
Cox of Osmington, Hamilton Road, Reading. Three 
splendid exhiblu were sUged, Mr. H. Wilson, the 
Gardens, Lower Redlandi, exhibiting a choice collection 
of fruit ; Mr. F. Lever, Hillside Gardens, some splendidly- 
flowered Roman Hyacinths ; and Mr. F. W. Exler, East 
Thorpe Gardens, an excellent batch of Cyclamens. 

PRCKIRAMXX OF MXXTINQS. 

These are held at The Club Room, Old Abbey Restaurant, 
King's Road, Reading. Unless othemiae stated meetings 
commence at 7 SO p.m. February 26— "Winter-flowering 
Begonias," by Mr. F. Townsend, Wai field Hall Gardens. 
March 12—" The Story of Germ Life," by Mr. H. Coleby, hon. 
sec., Wargrave Gardeners' Mutual. March 26—" Propaga- 
tion by Layering," by Mr. A. F. Bailey, Leopold House 
Gardens, Reading. April 9— Special night at Abbey Hall, 
commencing at 7 o'clock with the following competitions : 
Bowl of flowers arranged for effect ; all work to be done 
in the room; fifteen minutes allowed for arrangement ; 
open to aU. First prize. Royal Horticultural Society's 
A.S. bronze medal ; second prize, five shilhngs ; and a third 
prize of three shillings, if there are six competitors. Five 
small vases arranged for effect and suitable for a breakfast- 
table ; all work to be done in the room ; twenty minutes 
allowed for arrangement: open to all excepting head 

gardeners and foremen. First prize. Royal Horticultural 
ociety's A.S. bronze medal ; second prize, five shillings ; 
and a ihird prize of three shillings. If thtre are six com- 
petitors. Flowers, bowls, and vases will be provided for 
each class. Entries must be made to the secretary not 
later than April 2. The competitions will be followed 
by "Gleanings from our Representatives to the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Shows "(Mcssr a W. J. Townsend 
and F. W. Exler). This meeting has l)een selected for 
the annual hospital night, when members are requested 
to bring bunches of flowers nhich will be sent to the 
Royal Berkshire Hosplul for the use of the patients. 
April 23—" Alpine Plants in England and Switzerland ; 
the Construction of Rockeries, A&," Illustrated by a series 
of lantern slides, by Mr. H. Hemsley, hon secretary, 
Crawley Gardeners' Mutual. 

ROYAL GARDENERS' ORPHAN FUND. 
Ths annual meeting cf this Institution was held at 
Simpson's, Strand, on Fiiday la&t, the 9th Inst. Mr. H. B. 
May presided over a fair attendance. 

The secretary having read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the minutes of the last annual general 
meeting, the annual report, of which we give a synopsis, 
was taken as read. 

Annual Report. 

The committee, in presenting their eighteenth annual 
report, congratulate the subscribers once more upon the 
continued steady progress which the fund is making, 
though the annual income is still far from suflBcient to 
meet the many claims now made upon the charity. The 
revenue for the year (exclusive of legacies, &c.), shows an 
increase of £180 16a. over the receipu for 1904 ; while 
having regard to the special objects for which the fund 
was established, the expenditure in weekly allowaLces and 
grants In aid of the sum of £1,438 158., an increase of 
£108 15s. over the previous year's total, the committee 
believe will be accepted as an assurance that they are 
administering the means at their disposal with a due 
regard to the beneficent policy of doing the greatest good 
to the greatest number. That the number of claims for 
assistance has considerably outgrown the committee's 
resources, may be seen by a reference to the list of candi- 
dates seeking election, and the relatively small number of 
ten only which the committee feel Justified in recommend- 
ing the subscribers to elect. 

The number of orphans who have been elected to receive 
the benefits of the fund during the leventeen years of its 
existence is 204, and the total amount expended in 
allowances during the same period is £14,961 12^. Gi. At 
the commencement of the year eighty-eight children were 
receiving the full weekly allowance, and fifteen were added 
to the list at the annual meeting. On December 31 the 
number on the fund was ninety, and twenty-three of the 
candidates waiting for election were receiving grants in 



aid. The question rblied at the last ai.nual meeting as 
to the advisability of permitting two members of one 
family to seek election at the same time, has been well 
considered by the committee, and they have come to the 
conclusion that, having accepted the nominations of the 
children whose names appear on the voting list, they had 
no option but to allow them to appeal for election, but 
that, until further notice, the nomination of only one 
child at a time from any family will be accepted unless in 
very exceptional caies, when the dire necessities of a 
family may properly Justify the acceptance of two. 

The committee record the fact with much gratification 
that, under the genial presidency of the Earl of Mansfield, 
(he annual festival, held on May 11, proved from every 
point of view an unqualified success. The subscription 
list ampunted to the handsome sum of £889 4s. 8d., which 
amount has only once been exceeded at any previous 
annual dinner. The committee most heartily tbank Lord 
Mansfield for his great kindness on that occasion. The 
next annual festival has been arranged to take place at 
the Hotel Cecil on Thursdsy, May 10, when the esteemed 
treasurer cf the Royal Horticultural Society, J. Gurney 
Fowler, Etq., has most kindly consented to preside. 

The supporters of the fund will leain with as deep regret 
as the committee feel in making the announcement that, 
in consequence of ill-health, Mr. Sherwood has felt com- 
pelled to resign the cfilce of treasurer, which he had held 
for nine years. The fand has had no more generous 
supporter than Mr. Sherwood. The ocmmittee congratu- 
late the subscribers on the acceptance of the office, at 
their unanimous request, ty Mr. Edward Sherwocd, In 
luccesslon to his father. With deep regret the committee 
recoid the loss which the fund hss sustaimd by deaths 
cf valued supporters. The committee have, with sincere 
legret, been called upon to sccept the resignation of their 
valued colleague Mr. George Cuthbert, in consequence of 
his severe accident. In recognition of the warm interest 
tsken in the fund by Mr. Cuthbert and his family, his son, 
Mr. George H. Cuthbert, has been unanimously eltoted to 
the vacant seat. The ccmmlttee sgain desire moat 
cordially to record their appreciation of the valued lervices 
rendered by the auditors, Mr. M. Rowan and Mr. P. 
Rudolph Barr. Mr. Rowan is the retiring auditor, and is 
nominated for re-eltction. 

Mr. H. B. May, in proposing the adoption of the report, 
fsid that although subscriptions bad increased, they were 
far from gratified with the support acooidtd by the 
gsrdeners. It was chiefly from the trade growers and 
from the owners of gardens that their support was derived. 
He laid that one county having four orphans on the fund 
and two more waiting to be elected only subscribed £28 
last year, yet the gardeners there were to be numbered 
not by the hundred, but by the thousand. They would 
admit there was room for improvement. Mr. Msy referred 
to the question of electing two orphans from the lame 
fsmlly, a matter which is dealt with in the report. He 
said the last annual festival dinner was one of the happiest 
they had ever held, and the smount then subccilbed has 
only once been exceeded. They are greatly indebted to 
the Esrl of Mansfield. They looked forward to another 
festival dinner no less successful In Mav next under the 
presidency of Mr. J. Gurney Fowler. Mr. Mav said how 
much they regretted the retirement of Mr. N. N. Sherwood 
from the post of treasurer, while they were ? ery glsd to 
welcome Mr. E. Sherwood as his successor. 

Mr. W. Bates seconded the proposition. 

Mr. A. Dean in supporting the resolution suggested that 
collections in aid of the Orphan Fund ihonld be made at 
the meetings of gardeneis' auociations throughout the 
country. He mentioned that at Kingston this wss done, 
and last year they were able to forward to the iccretsry 
£4 subscribed In this way. If other gardeners' eocietiea 
would do this a large sum might be collected annually. 

The resolution to adopt the report was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Mansfield was unanimously 
elected a vice-president, Mr. E. Sherwood wss elected 
treasurer, and Mr. Rowan was re-elected as an auditor. 

The following retiring members of the committee were 
reelected : Messrs. H. B. May, W. Bates, G. Caselton, 
J. W. Moorman, W. Nutting, G. Reynolds, and J. H. 
Whitty. Mr. Charles Dixon, Holland House Gardens, 
was elected on the committee in place of Mr. H. J. Jones, 
who retired. 

Result of the Poll. 
1. In glis. Josephine .. 538 8. Hayes, H. Ingersoll 237 
2 Harvey, Edith Clara 439 9. Hardee, Thomas A. 213 

3. Day, Albert Leslie.. 318 10. Bundy, Olive G. .. 205 

4. Reid, Arthur .. 297 11. "Lee. Edward .. 167 

5. Stride, Doris Evelyn 287 12 tPage, Albert E. .165 
6 Seaman, Wm. Allan 2b4 IS.tSpaikes, A. R. .. 150 
7. Tilbury, Ens Mary.. 241 

* Put on the funds without election. His father was a 
subscriber to the Orphan Fund from its inception. 

t This was the third application of these two candidates, 
10 they too were put on the funds without election. 
Mr. May pointed out that these three deiervlngcases were 
at the top of the list of unsuccessful candidates. 

Votes of thanks to the scrutineers of the ballot and to 
the chairman brought the meeting to a close. 

Plant collecting: In Western 

Chlna.—Some idea ot the difliculties with 
which plant collectors are confroDied, and the 
hardehips they have to undergo in exploring 
the regions of Western China and Eastern Thibet, 
may be gained from the following extracts taken 
from a letter written to Mr. A. K. Bulley, Neston, 
Cheshire, by Mr. George Forrest : ** At last I 



have reached Talifa in safety. I have jiiat 
passed tbroofih the worst experience of my life, 
and I sincerely hope I will never be called upon 
to suffer the like again. Unexpectedly on the 
19th of last month, the Llamas descended oo 
Tsekotu We were warned, bat escaped only by 
six boors. They looted and bamed the mission, 
then followed as down the western bank of the 
Mekong, overtaking as in oba of the side valleys 
of that river, about ten miles south of Tsekon. 
There were three of us, besidea a large number of 
Christian natives. Pdre Momberg, luckily for 
him, happened at the time to be over at the 
Loo-tii-kianff or Salwen Valley branch of the 
mission, ana thus escaped, r^re Bourdonnec 
was cornered after a short chase, shot down, hia 
heart torn out whilst he was still alive ; he waa 
then beheaded. Pere Dubernard escsped, but was 
captured on the second day, and similarly 
treated. About twenty natives were killed, and 
a great number more captured and led into 
slavery. I also escaped, and after the Damaa 
bad finished off the two P^res they turned their 
attention to me. For eight davs and nights I 
was hunted like a mad dog by bands of Llamas 
and their adherents, on the ridges of the 
Mekong-Salwen divide, but was lucky and skilful 
t nough to beat them on their own gtround and at 
t heir own game. Several times I waa surrounded, 
but always managed to break away. During 
that period all the focd I had consisted of about 
twenty ears of Wheat, which I secured during 
the second day. The first night I had to throw 
awav my boots, as the enemy were following my 
track by them, and from that time forward until 
I reached the Mekong opposite Yeh-Chih — a 
period of eighteen days — I went bare- footed. At 
the end of eight days I had become so exhausted 
by want of food that I determined to risk every- 
thing, and went down to a email Lisoo village, 
consisting of four huts, to bes for food. Fortu- 
nately, 1 fell among friends. I have a tale to tell 
you of the plants I saw during my jonrney Sooth 
through the heart of the range. I think I would 
almost suffer the same again to procure even 
dried specimens of them— Meconopsis integrifolia 
in abundance. Another of the same genus, with 
rtdical prostrate leaves, coveted with brown 
spinous oaiis, flowers bright sky or turquoise 
blue, filaments a shade deeper, anthers bright 
3 ellow. These flowers are 2^ inches to 3 inches 
in diameter, so shortly stalked and close together 
as to form a complete spike of blue of 1^ feet in 
length, none of the upper part of the stem being 
visible. The plant is 2} feet to 3 feet in height. 
I saw another Meconopsis with deep maroon 
flowers in a loose spike, drooping or semi-pendu- 
lous ; another, probably a variety of same with pale 
lavender flowers, &c. I counted nearly a dozen 
species of Primula, some coverin|( literally miles of 
ground. Very few flowers are in bloom here yet 
(May 27), but there is a magnificent Magnolia grow- 
ing on the hills amongst tl>e snows. It is a very 
lofty tree, 60 feet to 80 feet, flowers fully 6 inches 
in diameter, and so numerous as to show as 
one mass of pink at a distance of fully two miles. 
One of my boys has just brought in specimens 
c f it, and I take it to be Magnolia Campbellii, 
described in Hooker's Flora of British India. 
One curious dish they have here (South- East 
Thibet), and one of which I was very dubious at 
first, is Ferns stewed in water with the addition 
of a little fat. The species used is the common 
Bracken, Pteris aquilina, which grows abundantly 
on all the mountains here, above a certain 
elevation. The part used is the youngstem and 
frond just as they are expanding. TThese are 
boiled for some time in water to expel 
the bitter principle of the plant, and then 
cooked as I have described. Another dish, but 
one which as yet I have not partaken of, but 
which I am informed is equally good, is composed 
of the male inflorescence of rinus sylvestris, 
prepared in a similar manner." 



*t* The Yearly Svbteription to TBI GARDIH is; Inland, 

6t. 6d. : Foreign^ 8t. 9d. 
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MIGNONETTE. 

jk LTHOUGH not a showy flower, Mig- 
/\ Donette has a peculiar charm of 
/ \ its own. It forms a pleasing 
y \^ relief to the more showy flowers, 
and the lovely fragrance of the 
blossoms renders it a favourite with all. As 
a commercial plant for pot cultul-e it receives 
especial attention, and is grown to great per- 
fection by many of the market growers, Who 
make the culture of Mignonette an important, 
and often a very profitable, part of their 
business. 

For pot culture it is very important to 
secure a good strain of seed. There . are 
several good and somewhat distinct varieties. 
Mignonette is usually sown in the pots in 
which it is intended to flower; therefore 
the soil is the first consideration. Any ordi- 
nary compost may be used, provided it is 
fairly rich, free from worms, and sufficiently 
porous for water to pass through freely. 
In preparing the compost, it is a good plan 
to mix a little soot with the manure before 
adding it to the other soil, and a good sprink- 
ling of old lime rubbish is a valuable addition 
to the compost The pots should be filled 
firmly and not too full, as the seed should 
have a good covering and sufficient room left 
for watering. The first spring sowing may 
be made any time after the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and successional sowings throughout 
the season, the latest being in September. 
This will come into flower early in the year 
before the first spring-sown batch. 

The best position in which to grow Mignon- 
ette is in pits or frames which have a southern 
aspect The pots should be plunged in some 
light materia], and placed as close to the 
glass as possible. As soon as large enough 
to handle the plants may be thinned out, 
leaving about six in a pot ; or it is as well to 
leave a few more and go over them a second 
time, as sometimes a few will damp ofll Ven- 
tilation should be given freely from the time 
the seed begins to germinate, and later on, as 
the weather gets warmer, the lights may be 
removed altogether on favourable occasions ; 
but the plants should not be exposed to heavy 
rains or rough weather. It is very essential 
that watering should be regularly and care- 
fully attended to ; in fact, this is the most 
important point in connexion with the 
successful culture of Mignonette. Either 



extreme is equally damaging ; indeed, an 
over- dose of water or allowing the pots once 
to become too dry will often prove fatal. If 
the plants have had a good watering after 
the seed is sown, the surface soil will only 
require a slight sprinkling from time to time 
until the plants are large enough for thinning 
out ; afterwards sufficient water should be 
given to soak through the soil as the latter 
appears dry. This will not be more than once 
or twice a week, but as the plants advance 
they will need more, and by the time the 
pots are full of roots they will require fre- 
quent attention. Manure water may be 
used as soon as the plants have got a good 
start, using it weak at first and gradually 
increasing the strength. By flowering time 
they will take manure water as strong as 
most soft -wooded plants. During the hot 
weather a good sprinkling overhead once or 
twice a day will be beneficial, especially as 
the plants are coming into bloom, as at that 
period they will require a considerable 
quantity of water, and the slightest neglect 
will result in loss of foliage. Ventilation 
must also be regularly attended to. Mig- 
nonette will soon get drawn if kept warm, 
though only for a short time. No artificial 
heat must be given at any time, except just 
sufficient to keep out frost 

And if short, sturdy plants are desired, 
they should be grown fully exposed to the 
sun, as the slightest shading will induce them 
to run up tall and thin. During the summer- 
time a sharp look- out must be kept for 
caterpillars, which are sometimes very trouble- 
some, and will soon make sad havoc if not 
kept in check. With the exception of the 
above. Mignonette is not much troubled with 
insect pests. 

COLOUR EFFECT IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

The time has come when gardeners and 
amateurs who are desirous of producing the 
most pleasing and interesting colour effects 
and combinations in their gardens during the 
coming summer, will be busy making their 
plans, and in deciding on the number and 
the variety of plants that will be required 
for this purpose, whether hardy and peren- 
nial, half-nardy, Bub-tropical, or annual. 

Tnone who remember what summer flower 
gardening was some thirty years ago, when 
beds had to be filled almost entirely with 
tender bedding plants annually propagated 



in many gardens in thousands, should be 
thankful to Mr. William Robmson and The 
Garden for lessening enormously the gar- 
dener's labour, and converting him and the 
owners of gardens at the same time to the 
more sane system of using hardy plants to a 
greater extent for this purpose. 

There are still many gardens where 
masses of colour are appreciated to a 
moderate extent, and I must say that 
associated with beautiful green turf and 
stately trees and conifers, I have a weakness 
for these flashes of colour, whether on the 
lawn, the terrace, or in some sheltered nook, 
and these cannot be produced so effectively 
by hardy plants as by half-hardy ones. I 
shall never forget seeing two beds some years 
ago in the beautiful gardens of Miss Alice de 
^thschild at Evthrope planted entirely 
with Begonia Lafayette. It had then only 
been recently introduced from France, and I 
am under the impression that the colour was 
then more intensely brilliant than it is 
now. The moment it was seen the question 
rose to one's lips. What's that? The beds 
were a glorious sneet of vivid crimson. I 
have had the pleasure occasionally of visiting 
the gardens at Gunnersbury House and Park 
for the past thirty years, and during that 
time have never failed to observe and admire 
a bed planted on the lawn with the old 
Coleus Verschaffeltii. The bed, I believe, has 
occapied the same site and been planted with 
the same Coleus for that number of years. 
I have used this plant largely myself. It has 
few equals, in my opinion, in producing a 
rich dark velvety crimson colouring. The 
secret of success with the plant when grown 
for this purpose is in having well-rooted 
strong; plants at the time of planting outL 
planting thickly, and late, in well-preparea 
light soil. 

The stronger-growing varieties of the Alter- 
nantheras, such as A. magnifica and otherp, 
produce telling eSecta in varying shades of 
gold to bronze. The Heuehera has grown 
greatly in popularity during the past few 
j^ears, and ae^ervedly so, the dark colour of 
Its foliage contrasting pleasingly with its 
bright roSy-red flowers, which are produced 
freely and last a long time. It also has the 
merit of being hardy. 

When a mass of purple is desired, I know 
of nothing to excel the old Verbena venosa. 
It is also excellent as a carpet to cover the 
surface of beds where tall plants are used. 
The Tree Calceolaria (C. Burbidgei), with its 

f)rofusion of soft yellow blooms, makes a 
ovely combination with this Verbena. In 
yellows the ordinary Calceolaria is still indis- 
fiensable where it succeeds, but of late years 
the golden Celosias have been so improved 
in quality and colouring bv careful selection 
that they are unsurpassed fur colon r-efl'ects 
in shades of gold. 
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The Pansy, a^in, in yellow, white, and many 
shades of bine, is among the most serviceable 
and effective for this purpose. It does not 
like a hot soil or hot weather, bat in the 
South, if planted in rich and deeply-culti- 
vated land and if the seed-pods are constantly 
picked off, it wiU bloom freely throughout 
the summer. One of the most pleasing com- 
binations of colour that I can call to mind 
was given by beds planted with the silver 
variegated Geranium Bright Star, with Viola 
cornuta planted between. This variegated 
Geranium blooms almost as freely as the 
green-foliaged sorts, the flowers being a soft 
rose. These when associated with the light 
blue of the Viola produce a very pretty 
effect. For a mass of pure white, either as a 
carpet for other plants or by itseli, Gentaurea 
candidissima is one of the best subjects. I 
think the whiteness of the plant is purer 
when propagated from cuttings than from 
seed. 

Koni^ maritima for masses or for margins 
of beds IS both prettv and sweet For bolder 
masses of colour in the garden we have ample 
material in such plants as the single and 
Gactus Dahlia, the Ganna and the Gladiolus; 
and what a glorious plant for this purpose is 
the Fuchsia, when well-grown specimen plants 
of considerable age and size are used. 

When visitinff Hatfield Gardens a year or 
two a^, I had tne rare pleasure of seeing a 
Fuchsia garden, planted entirely with splendid 
specimens of these plants in nch varietv and 
in maenificent bloom. I shall not soon forget 
the pleasure it gave me to see this unique 
sij^t 

1 might go on enumerating many more 
suitable plants for colour massing, but enough 
has been said to direct attention to the 
subject. Many other plants will suggest 
themselves to Uiose who have this work to 
carry out I wiU only add that for success to 
be attained, the plants used must be strong 
at the time of planting out, and the soil well 
manured and cultivated. 

Owen Thomas. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

March 3.— Meeting of the Frenoh Hortioaltnral 
Society of London. 

March 6.— RoyalHorticnltaral Society's Meet- 
ing ; National Amateur Gardeners' Association's 
Meetinff. 

March 7.— Sheffield Hortionltaral Society's 
Meetinff ; Lewee Horticultural Society's Meeting. 

March 12— Annual Meeting of the United 
Horticnltoral Provident Society. 

HlfiTh pploe fop Willow tlmbep.— 

At the sale held last week on Sir Walter Gilbev's 
estate, Willow timber suitable for bat-making 
fetched as much as 11a 6d. per foot. Through 
the medium of papers oonneoted with the timMr 
trade I have for long advocated the extended 
culture of Willow timoer suitable for the manu- 
facture of cricket bats, but, although a few 
plantations were formed some ten years ago, jet 
not one tithe of the area that our ever-increasing 
demands warrant has been brought under culti- 
vation. When we consider that the Willow 
succeeds best on dampish land that would be 
considered unsuitable for agricultural purposes 
generally, that it is of the freest growth and 
readily propagated, and that the price of the 
timber is far ahead of that of an^ other tree 
grown in this country, the wonder is that it is 
not more generally cultivated. For plantinf^ in 
marshy ground by our lakes and streams it is 



peculiarly suitable, whether looked at from an 
aesthetic or economic sense. — A. D. Wbbstmb, 
Regents Park 

MoSOhOSma PlpaPlum.— Havina 

received so many enquiries about this plant, I 
find it impossible to answer my correspondents 
individually. I have received several specimens, 
all are correctly named, but grown in too warm a 
house.— W. P. Bouvn, OatUm Park Gardena, 
Beigate, 

Peppetual Splnaoh (Splnaoh 

Beet).— This is an invaluable vegetable. To 
grow it successfully a soil well cultivated is 
especially important. It must not be made rich 
with green manure or the growth will be rank. 
Seed should be sown during May, and the seed- 
lings thinned to 6 inches apart. Little further 
attention is neoessarv, except an oocesional hoeing 
to keep down weeas. The first picking can be 
had by the end of July, and thence onwards to 
the end of May the following year there will 
be no lack of beautiful young leaves ; the outside 
leaves must be left intaot, taking the inner 
ones, which will be nice and tender. Where a 
supply of Spinaoh has to be kept up the whole 

gear, and Victoria or Prickly fails, Perpetual 
pinach will be most valuable.— W. A. S. 

The flPflt DaffOdlL— Mr. Peter Barr 
sends from Kim, N.B., the first flowers we have 
seen from the open ground of Naroissns pallidns 

SrsBoox, a clear soft lemon yellow, but the later 
owers are white. We are glad to hear this 
enthusiastic gardener is making great progress 
in collecting the British Primulas. 

The Feathep Hyaelnth.— Everyone 

who grows bulbs should grow Muscsri oomosnm 
monstrosum. The bulbs are cheap and parfeotly 
hardy, and the plumes are delightfuL They 
should be plantea from 4 inches to 6 inches apart, 
with some coarse sand beneath. If placed in 
groups with a groundwork of Gerastium tomen- 
tosum, the e£ot is beautifuL Choose a plaoe 
sheltered from strong winds, or the plnmec will be 
broken, being rather top heavy. Any good 
sarden soil will suit them, but they grow nest 
in a good loam with a top-dressing after the 
foliage has ripened.— W. A. S., Cfrowcombe, 
Taunton. 

A flTOod dwapf Campanula.— 0am- 

pannla s»spitosa is a pretty blue plant, and with 
Its variety C. c alba charming tor edging. It 
grows only from 4 inches to 6 inches ugh, and 
IS literally covered through the summer and early 
autumn with lovely delicate bell-flowers. Plantea 
on a North border they do splendidly ; they also 
do well on a wall, espeoially on the shaded or 
partly-shaded side, when once established in 
such a position they thrive and spread with great 
rapidity, soon filling every crevice. I have grown 
them faioing South, out they have not shown the 
same vigour as in other positions. They are hardy 
and perennial. Clumps taken up from the border 
during late autumn and potted make pretty plants 
for the cool house. — W. A. S. 

ChOleya tepnata. — This pretty ever- 
green shrub, which is a native of Mexico, is quite 
hardy, but it prefers a position where it is pro- 
tected from toe cold winds. It likes a rather 
light loam, with a gravelly subsoil The flower 
resembles an Orange blossom, has a yellow centre, 
and is very sweet scented. The shrub commences 
to bloom about March, and is more or less in 
flower until October, for new blooms are produced 
on the season's growth, as well as on that of the 
previous ysar. Choisyas may also be grown 
successfully in pots for use in the conservatory, 
where they are a source of much* interest. — J. G. 

Bulb-ffPOWlnff In flbPe.— In a recent 
issue of Tnn Gau>bm " W." said that his bulbs 
in moss fibre were then developing their flower- 
buds, and in a few weeks he hoped to have them 
in full fiower. Some of mine were potted in moss 
fibre at the end of September, others on October 4 
and 5, and several are now in full Uoom. My 



first was a single bulb of Narcissus incomparafailis 
Queen Bessi potted in a small vase ; it optaed 
on January 19» and lasted a week. Then 
came White Trumpet Mrs. Thompson, then a 
larger potfnl of Queen Bess, which has lasted 
nearly a fortnight, Barri Ornhee, Barri Golden 
Mary, and now my first pot oi Sir Watkin is in 
flower. All these were kept (with the exoeptioii 
of the sinale Queen Bess) in an unheated con- 
servatory tadng east until the flower-buds wera 
developed, when they were brought to my 
room, which faces west and gets the sun from 
12 o'clock. I have several more potfnls the buds 
of which have burst their sheaths, and I hope to 
see them open in the course oi a few days. All 
these are in china pots without drainage, and I 
have a number of Tulips which are slowly 
developing.— H. P., Ealing, 

Red Blletletoe,— Our native white-berried 
Mistletoe is now very much in evidence, but the 
red-fruited kind is but rarely seen. It does not 
appear to be quite hardy, although a few de|rces 
of frost do no damage. During a recent visit to 
Mr. AtheUtan Riley's garden near Padstow I 
saw a well-berried example established on a small 
plant of the common 'Aam growing in a pot, 
which had just lately been placed in a cool 
house for protection during the winter. — 
A. C. Babtlrt. 

A beautina eapty 8axift>aflra i&. 

bUPSePlana maJOP).— There U probably 
no early- flowering Saxifrage that can compare 
with this in point of bsauty or freedom of flower- 
ing quite early in the year. Very early in 
January interest centred upon this plant, when 
day by day the scarlet buds and calyces became 
more pronounced, and subsequently the leafy 
peduncles were enriched by the same colour-tone. 
For several dsys past the pure white blossoms, on 
stems nearly 3 inches long, have been attractive, 
and plants with ssveral dosens of such flowers 
are very beautifuL There is no other member of 
its flroup so markedly distinct and easy to grow 
as this. A mixture of light sandy loam and eld 
mortar suits the plant admirably. I never frame 
or protect my plants even by plunging. When 
the flowering period arrives, however, they are 
given protection, so that their beauty may be 
enduring.— K Jutkivs, Hampton BiiL 

Tulip Soaplet Bmpepop.— Mr. W. T. 

Ware, &th, sends fine blooms of this Tulip^ It 
belongs to the May-flowering or old Ensiish 
cottsfl» garden varieties, and was introduced by 
Mr. Ware, who received a first-dlass certifi- 
cate for it. He has been making trials with 
Tarious species of EngUsh-grown Tulips, and 
finds them force well The blooms of the above 
Tariety were certainly very fine, with long stems 
and good foliage ; and I understand other sorts 
have done equally welL The Darwin varietiee 
are also already in flower with Mr. Ware. It may 
be some time before these will take the place A 
Dutch-srown sorts; yet with the latter in such 
great aoundance we want something d fferent for 
choicer work. If the large, showy May -flowering 
and the Darwin Tulips with long stems can be 
brought into flower early they will be more 
valuaole than later, when they do not last so 
well.— H. 

A ffolden-leaved Conlfap (Retl- 
noepopa plelfepa aupea). — For 

brightening small shrubberies Uiis evergreen 
tree is one of the best. Specimens may be 
purchased which are only 1 foot high, but 
which are nicely balanced in growth, with the 
tips of each branch quite golden. For a number 
ot years these small trees may be left to grow a 
few feet from the front of the border. Greeo- 
foliaged trees behind them make a duurmhig 
background. The sunnier the position the better 
will the rich golden colour come out in the foliage. 
During the transplanting see that as much Mil 
as possible adheres to the roots, and thoroughly 
water the soil around them for a monUi after 
planting.— Avon. 
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Oapdeneps' Royal Benevolent 

Institution*— The ootomittee of the Liverpool 
Anxiliuy are holding their fourth aimaal smoking 
coDoert on the 2ith init. in aid of the fnnde. 
They have seoared Dr. G. W. MoFall to pre- 
aide. Mr. B. G. Waterman, Woolton, is the 
secretary. 

OPiranisinflr ffapdeneps' sooieties. 

It mnsc not be forgotten that it was through the 
oommittee of the great gardeners' dinner of the 
antnmn of 1903 that the question of gardeners' 
status, duties, remuneration, and org^isation 
was raised, the first suggestions ooming from 
Mr. W. H. Divers. During the deliberations of 
the committee on those suggestions I pro- 
posed that the best course would be to take 
advantage of the existence of numerous gardeners' 
societies, to create from them a national federa- 
tion, and thus utUise them so far as practicable 
for tiie purposes raised by Mr. Divers and others, 
rather than the forming of an entirely new body. 
That suggestion was not adopted, unfortunately, 
but it is interesting to note that to some extent 
it has now been again raised by Mr. Boshier of 
Croydon in The Garden. The special society 
was formed, and has been freely boomed, but 
with comparatively little success. No doubt 
Mr. Boshier and many others see that, and 
have come to realise that the only way to 
organise the purdeners of the kingdom efifectually 
is to utilise existing gardenerr sooietiee.— A. 
Dran. 

The AlfirePian lPiS«— Ins stylosa is 
flowering with great profusion in Blenheim 
Gardens, Oxon. The plsots commenced to flower 
early in October last, and from then until now 
we have sathered hundreds of the delightfully 
flagrant £>werB, the greatest quantity gathered 
at one time, in Daoember, being 13} doien. This 
success, in a great measure, is due to their beins 
in a sheltered position, and the extremely mild 
autumn and winter we have experienced. The 
colour of the flowers, a pale blue, is not suitable 
for table decoration at mght, but we have filled 
bowls with them for breakfast and lunch tables, 
when they have been much admired. Though 
not of long duration in a hot room, they will 
keep for several days in one that is moderately 
cooL This Iris was planted about three years 
ago, in a long, narrow border of ordinary garden 
soil, adjoining a lean-to Bose house, facing south, 
and now completely fills the border. Last spring 
we lifted and divided some of the strongest 
dumps to plant another similar border; there 
they have become well established. It may not 
be amiss to mention that in gathering the flowers 
of this Iris, it is best to cut them in the bud 
state, just previous to opening, for then there is 
less risk of damagingthe flowers, which are very 
tender.— W. D. C, Woodcock. 

The Yellow Ramblep Rose.— 

When Bose Aglaia, "The Yellow Bambler," 
was introduced it was widely talked about, 
aod many were planted in gardens throughout 
the country. It has, however, proved somewhat 
disappointing, more particularly to those who 
expected too much from it during the first few 
years. Aglaia does not fiower freely until the 
plants have become well established and have 
made good growth. Then it blossoms abundantly, 
and makes a grand display when at its best. 
The German gardening paper, MoUer^s DetOsche 
Odrtner-Zeitwig, gives an illustration of a large 
standard plant of this variety which is very 
beautiful. The long slender growths have 
formed a large and graceful head (so entirely 
different from the mop-headed standards of 
Hybrid Perpetuals that we S3 often see), and 
they are covered with blossom from end to end. 
Judging from the figure of a person standing by 
this specimen Bose, the stem of the standard is 
about 6i feet high ; and the head, which extends 
some 4 feet higher, is of irregular, almost wMping, 
form on account of the Ions, drooping flower- 
laden shoots. This standard Bose of Aglaia is 
DOW seven years old. It flowered sparsely for 



the first few jrears, but has since more than oom 
pensated for its earlv scarcity of blossom. The 
name Tellow Bambler is somewhat misleading, 
for although the buds are quite yellow, the 
flowers when first open are quite pale yellow and 
soon fade to white. In spite of this, however, 
Aglaia is a Bose worth growing, and those who 
are not satisfied with it should grow it as a free 
standard. 



THE SNOWDROP. 

Hast tboa not ilimibered long eeoiigh? 

Fair flower ao pare and white. 
Oh ! leaTe the ground and haate to shake 

Thy blonomi in the light. 

!• It 10 pleaaant nndeigroond 

That thou doat thna delay ? 
Perchance I think thou canst not know 

That Spring U on her way. 

We'Te waited for thy coming long. 

Am we wait for one we loTe» 
And KMight thee all the garden round 

And through the diftant grove ; 

Till disappointed we returned, 

And sighing in our sorrow, 
Clung fondly to the af ter-thooght 

That thon may'st oome to>morrow. 

Ckmie then, fair maeeenger of Spring, 

And ralae thy pearly head, 
roll well we know thy sister flowers 

Will o'er thy footsteps tread. 

Break Winter's chains, and ever bring 

Kew thoughts of hope and life. 
Leading oar hearts away from ills 

With which thU world U rife. 

So shall thine adTcnt CTcr And 

A welcome warm and true. 
And through long Summer days we'll keep 

A memory for you. 

A memory for you, fair maid. 

Firstling of all the train 
Which liTes and lasts and holds oor hearts 

Till Snowdrops come again. 

H. G. Philbbiok. 



Wlntep- flowepinff Capnatlon 

Soelety.— On the 13bh inst. a meeting of 
Carnation ^wers and others was held at the 
Boyal Horticultural Society's hall, Westminster, 
to discuss the advisability of forming; a winter- 
flowering Carnation society. A provisional com- 
mittee was formed to make enquiries among 
growers, and to report to a general meeting to be 
eld in May. The following are memMrs of 
committee: Messrs. J. S. Brunton (chairman); 
W. E. Boyes, Leicester ; H. J. Cutbush, London ; 
Cadman (T. S. Ware, Limited) ; A. F. Dutton, 
Iver ; C. E. Eogelmann, Safifron Walden ; Low 
(Hush Low aod Co.); S. Mortimer, Farnham ; 
and May ward Mathias, Thames Ditton (honorary 
secretary). 

A floweplnfir shpub fop small 

flraPClenS«— Amongst flowering shrubs suitable 
for present planting Olearia Haastii is one of the 
best. For small gudens, where it is not possible 
to plant large shrubs on account of restricted 
border space, Olearias are most suitable. The 
leaves are small, somewhat resembling those of 
the Box, but are much paler in colour. The 
branches grow closely together, and are thickly 
covered with leaves. The flowers are white in 
colour, borne in clusters or bunches all over the 
shrub. The individual blooms are smaller than 
those of the single-flowered Hawthorn, which 
they resemble, and the scent also is not unlike 
that of the Hawthorn. From the middle of July 
to the middle of September the flowers are a 
mass of white on the bushes. Boots are plentiful 
and mainly fibrous, so that the plant is one which 
may be moved with ease and every chance of 
Bucoees. The best position is one about 2 feet 
from the edge of a snrubbery border. A sandy 
loam suits this plant better than a davey one, 
though it may be successfully grown m heavy 



soiL But at the time of planting I advise 
growers who have not had any experience with 
the shrub to dig out holes somewhat larger than 
required to contain the roots, and to put in a 
mixture of leaf-soil and road scrapinffs, fiuftUy 
planting in the same kind of materiel. Cut off 
all the faded fiowers at the time of planting.— 
Avon. 

Two new Bogronlas.— Begonia semper- 
fiorens is a most useful plant to the amateur and 
professional gardener, and two new varieties are 
worth bringing to notice. One is called Bema, 
which is simiUr in srowth to Beaonia gracilis. 
It has handsome shinmg red-brown baves, against 
which the oarmine-rpd flowers, most freely pro- 
duced, show to great advantage. Another 
beautiful new Begonia is B. gracilis tuminosa. 
Its foliage is of a darker colour than that of 
Begonia Bema, and the blossoms are larger 
and of dark scarlet colouring. There is no 
doubt that both these Begonias will become 
popular when better known. They are un- 
doubtedly the best dark-leaved semperflorens 
varieties yet introduced, and for massing in beds 
in the flower garden they will prove invaluable. 
They are said to come true from seed. — T. 



ORCHIDS, 

CULTIVATING VARIOUS ORCHIDS. 

[In reply to "F, C. N. Jf."] 

WE wiU first of all class the 
Orchids you name into groups 
which will grow together. 
No. 1 group : Cattleya Mosste, 
C. TriansB, C. Mendelii, Lfelia 
anceps, and L. jongheana ; 
these should all be grown in the Cattleya house 
temperature. No. 2 group : Dendrobium for- 
mosum, D. thyrsiflorum, D. chrysotoxum, D. 
nobile Cooksoni, D. nobUe nobiUus, D. nobile 
elegans, the hybrids D. Ainsworthi, D. splendi- 
dissimum, and the fine variety D. Phalsaopsis 
schioderianum require when growing the tempera- 
ture of the stove Orchid house, and if you follow 
the calendar notes you will be ffuided when they 
should be removed to cooler and dryer conditions. 
No. 3 group : These should be eiUier placed at 
the coolest end of the Cattleya house, or, better 
still, give them room in the house we call the 
intermediate. Lnlia dayana, Odontoglossum 
grande, 0. citrosmum (yes, tfais has brmd and 
somewhat stiff leaves, and should be grown 
suspended on account of its pendulous spikes), 
Vanda c»rulea, Masdevallia tovarensis, and 
Oncidium flexuosum. No. 4 group : Masdevallia 
harryana, Odontoglossum Alexandne (syn. O. 
crispum), 0. lindleyanum, 0. gloriosum, 0. cirr- 
hoeum, O. sceptrum (which is a variety of 0. 
luteo - purpureum), and Oncidium macranthum 
all require the humid, cool temperature of 
the house known as the cool or Odontoglossum 
house. 

The compost for those in Groups 1 and 3, with 
the exception of Vanda ceorulea and Masdevallia 
tovarensis, and Group 4, should consist of two 
parts good fibrous peat, two parts chopped 
sphagnum moss, and one part flood leaf soil not 
too rotten. Mix all well together and add a fair 
sprinkling of coarse sand and small orooks. 
MaBdevaina tovarensis requires a compost of one 
part fibrous* loam, one part peat, and one part 
sphaffuum moss, mixed with sand ind crocks. 
Vanda csrulea should have equal parts of peat 
and sphagnum moss mixed together, and plenty 
of drainage. A good compost for Dendrobium 
consists of equal parts of good fibrous peat 
and chopped sphagnum moss, with a liberal 
sprinkling of coarse sand and small crocks. 

We cannot advise you better than to follow 
our Orchid calendar, which we feel will be of 
great help to you as regards resting, season of 
potting, so. We can congratulate you upon your 
selection. 
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ROSIrGROWING IN POTS. 

IN theae notes I wish to give the beginner 
a few practical hints upon the manage- 
ment of Roses in pots. Good Roses 
may be grown in ordinary green- 
houses of mixed plants, pfQvidins 
there be (a) plenty of light, (o) no cold 
draughts, (c) steady heat, {d) and no over- 
crowding. Assuming the novice wishes to 
Erocure a few pot Roses, I would recommend 
im to go to a good nursery and pick oat the 
plants. This can be done at almost any time, 
but early autumn would be best. 

If economy must be studied, purchase 
plants in 5-inch or 6-inch pots;, if not. 
those in 7-inch or 8-inch would be best It 
purchased in 6inch or 6-inch pots, the plants 
should be transferred at once to a size 
larger. Make up a mixture of loam, which 
can be obtained from a meadow, just beneath 
the grass. Three parts of this and one part 
of well-rotted manure make good Rose soil 
if well mixed together. Have the new pots 
ready washed, and place in each some crocks, 
one large piece over the hole, and a few 
other smaller pieces. Put a handful or so 
of soil on the crocks, then the plant, having 
first removed the old crocks. The ball of 
earth should be lightly prodded with a 
pointed stick .to release the roots a little. 
Press the new soil firmly around the ball, 
and ram it ti^t with a stick. If plants in 
7-inch or 8-inch pots are procured, no 
repotting will be necessary the first year. 
Never have the pots over-large, that is to 
say, when repotting is necessary let the pot be 
only one size larger each time. Do not repot 
Roses in the winter months, but rather give 
them a top-dressing if they seem at all weak. 
This top-dressing merely means removing 
about 1 inch of the surface soil and replacing 
it with some new soil such as I have named 
above. 

Now is a good time to begin pot Rose- 
growing, and it is not too late to pur- 
chase plants. They will be in a dormant 
condition, and should be pruned at once. 
The growths on Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses 
should be cut back moderately, say, about 
12 inches to 15 inches from top of pot. 
Prune Hybrid Perpetuals to five or six eyes. 
Eyes are reaUy the small specks that may 
be seen at the base of each leaf- stalk, and they 
yield the new shoots, so that when pruning 
the topmost eye on each shoot shoiOd look 
outward. By bending the shoots slightly 
outward the starting into growth of the 
dormant eyes at the base is a^^erated. 

Climbing Roses are not pruned much ; 
simply cut off the soft pithy ends of the 
growths and then tie them to the roof 
about 15 inches from the glass. Another 
plan is to twine the growths around four 
sticks in the pot, when the dormant eyes or 
buds will be induced by the check tq the sap 
to start into growth, and many^ of these 
growths wijl produce a bloom. Alter pruning 
the bush plants stand the pots on an inverted 
flower-pot to have them near the glass. 
Keep them rather dry at first, merely 
syringing them overhead on fine mornings. 
When the new shoots begin to push out give 
the plants a good watering with tepid water. 
This first watering should be thorough. 
Until there is a quantity of foliage water 
will be slowly absorbed by the plants, and 
the syringe will conv^ sufiicient for some 



time. Try and keep the soil in an even, 
moist condition, neither too wet nor too dry. 
When the pot is tapped, if a bell-like sound 
is given off, water is needed. 

Ventilation. 

This must be carefully adjusted at all times. 
The atmosphere should be sweet and buoyant. 
If artificial heat be given, a shall chink of air 
for an hour in the morning, when sunny, will 
sweeten the atmosphere and be most healthy 
for the Roses. Avoid a cold, cutting draught. 
The best temperature for pot Roses is about- 
48° to 50® by night, and 58^ to 60* by day. 
On sunny mornings the glass will run up 
to 70° or thereabouts, but this will not 
harm the plants. Do not put a lot of water 
on the floor, but just syringe a little 
over the pipes and walls and paths. This 
should be done in the morning, about 9 a.m., 
when fine, but on cold dull days none will be 
needed. 

i am supposing that the Roses are to be 
grown with other plants; but if there are 
no other plants in tne house the temperature 
may be considerably less. Roses may be 
grown without any artificial heat. When this 
is the case give plenty of air during the day. 
but on cold days keep the side liffhts closed 
up, and the top ventilators shut aown early 
in the afternoon. 

DiSSASKS. 

Qreen fly will appear when the foliage 
develops. As soon as it is seen, fumigate 
the house. The simplest method is by 
McDougalFs XL All sheets. One sheet is 
sufficient for 1,000 cubic feet. Just hang one 
in the house and run a light along the edge. 
It may then be left to burn out. 

Mildew is another great trouble to the 
Rose-ff rower. Nothing stops it betttr than 
CampbelFs Vaporiser. Sulphur is simply 
boiled in this vaporiser, and the steam sent 
off into the house so that every particle of 
the plant is covered with fine sulphur like 
the bloom on a Qrape. Mildew and sulphur 
fumes are sworn enemies. Tlus vaporisins 
is repeated about every fourteen days, and 
the apparatus is so simple that a lad can 
work it. 

When the growth has advanced small 
sticks may be used to tie out the shoots. 
Every leaf needs the sunlight, and it should 
be the aim of the grower so to arrange his 
plants that this end may be accomplished. 
Stir the surface soil now and then with the 
point of a label. Water with liquid manure 
about once a week as soon as the small 
flower-buds are soon. This liquid is made by 
putting a bushel of cow- manure into a large 
tub and filling the tub with water. Stir well 
for a day or two, then place in the tub a peck 
bag with some soot in it. When the liquid 
is lairly clear put one gallon of it to three 
gallons of water, and as the buds swell it 
may be given half and half. 

Maggots are often troublesome; a little 
tiny black maggot will soon penetrate the 
bud, and before one is aware of it the bud is 
destroyed. TMs can only be overcome by 
hand picking. When blooms show colour 
remove the plants to a cool place, and they 
will develop better. 

Second Display of Flowsbs. 
As the flowers fade rest the plants a little 
by withholding water, and cut back the 
flowering shoots a few inches from their 
ends. A second display of flowers is 
obtained in about ten weeks* time. The 



Elants for this will need liquid manure more 
requentJy, as the pots now contain a lot of 
roots. The foliage must be well syringed 
beneath the surface to check red spider— a 
terrible pest— which appears as the dm 
lengUien. Moisture is its deadly enemy. If it 
is allowed to increase the foliage becomes 
sickly and rusty-looking and soon drops off. 
The culture is similar to that required for 
getting the first crop, only the lencthening 
days will raise the temperature, and it will 
be necessary to give more air. Do this 
without causing a cold draught, and be care- 
ful that no sudden rush of outside air is 
allowed. It is best to begin giving air gradu- 
ally, increasing it as the sun gains power. 
Avoid a temperature too damp at night A 
disease called black spot is encouraged by 
this. 

As the days lengthen and the buds show 
colour shading of the glass is advisable. A 
roUer blind is best, but whitewash syringed 
on the glass will check the scorching effect of 
the sun, and will not impede the lig^t Repot 
the plants after this second display, and keep 
them under glass for about a month, when 
they may be placed outdoors plunged in 
ashes for the summer. 

Yabistiks. 
Twenty-four good varieties to grow are as 
toUom i—ClifnSers: Climbing Belle Sie- 
brecht. Bouquet d'Or, William Allen Richard- 
son, Marshal Niel, Francois Crousse, and 
Mme. Jules Qravereaux. Bushes: Caroline 
Testout, Fran Earl Druschki, Captain 
Hayward, La France. General Jacqueminot, 
Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Lady 
Battersea, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Lady 
Roberta, Anna Olivier, Mme. Hoete, Sunset, 
Niphetos, Pharisaer, Bridesmaid, liberty, 
and Mme. Ravary. P. 

JOTTINGS ABOUT ROSES. 
On Stooki.— Ths Manktl 
Thb oonetpoodoDt to whom I referrod at the 
beginniDg oi thoM notas Meks for infoimatioD on 
the difficult bat all important qneotion of stocks. 
My own idea is that amateur Rooariaiis generally 
would meet with iMr more iuooets in the cultiva- 
tion of Botes if only they would take a little more 
interest in this lubjeot. There is too muoh of 
*' follow my leader " nowadays, and amateurs who 
often have some spare time on their hands might 
do worse than experiment with various ttooks. 
If nothing oomes of the »periments why no harm 
is done, and it is not unlikely that a little know- 
led£[e may be gained. How many people to-day, 
for instanoe, trouble about stooks when they are 
ordering Hybrid Perpetuals? Yet tuooeos or 
failure alone often depends upon this point. Trade 
growers are, like moat ordinary mortals, in 
business to make a jproflt, consequently they 
choose good loamy soil for their Rose nunety, 
•noh as the briar delights in, on whioh to iprow 
their plants, and perhaps the liohtest of it is 
reserved for the ManettL To do ouierwiM would 
be to court failure. Now let us suppose, as 
frequently happens, that an amateur writes to the 
nurseryman for a collection of Hybrid Perpetuals, 
mentioniDg nothing whatever about the soil or 
the stock required. It is quite likely that the 
grower may send some of the plants on Manetti 
and some on briar, whether it be a seedling or 
cutting. This depends solely, of course, on how 
he ii situated. When the beginner comes to 



plant his Roses, knowing nothing of the stocks 
upon whioh they are worked, he is almost oertain 
to make mistakes, whioh will prove fatal from the 
first. Probably a friend comes along full of wise 
advice on the importance of not planUns Roeee 
too deeply, and as a result the Roses, be the stook 
what it may, are treated aocoiding to this advioe. 
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If there is one thing whioh proves fatal to Roees 
on Manetti it is shallow planting — by this I mean 
planting them so that the onion of stock and 
soion is on a level with the snrface of the soil, 
whioh for the briar is, of oonrae, perfectly correct 
treatment. 

Althongh the ase of the Manetti stock for 
Teas seems to have been entirely abolished, 
yet I am sorry to say that it is still being 
employed for Hybrid Perpetnals, Chinas, 
and some other R>eee. One of my greatest 
failures has been a little hedge of the China 
Roee, Mme. Laurette Messimy, due solely to 
the fact that the plants were upon Manetti 
stock. In spite of the fact that they were 
deeply planted they have never made head- 
way, and yet these plants were from a very 
well-known firm, who took the trouble to 
write and tell me that this variety was well 
suited to the stock. 

The late Mr. Foster-Melliar summed up the 
Manetti stock in one pregnant sentence, viz., 
** The Manetti stock is not suitable for purchased 
plants." This remark needs mentioning over 
and over again ; in fact, until the heresy (which 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

THE MIXED BOKDEK. 
Practical Hints. 

A CAREFULLY- PLANNED herbaceous 
border will ensure a succession of 
flowers for quite nine or ten months 
in the jear. First we have the Christ- 
^ mas Rose, or if bulbs are included, the 
Snowdrop ; in fact, a rotation of bulbs 
will furnish a supply of flowers for practically as 
long a season as the herbaceous plants themselves. 
The Hellebores flower for quite three months of 
the year, and between these and the Michaelmas 
Diisies an uninterrupted succession of bloom may 
be obtained with judicious arrangement. To 
de6cribe a collection of hardy plants would 
occupy too much space, and would be superfluous, 
as they are now so well described in catalogues, 
their height, colour, and time of flowering all 
being given. Anyone wishing to plant a border 
will experience no difficulty in makiog a suitable 
selection of plants. The soil should be deeply 
stirred up, quite two spits deep, and then made 




done, as the foliage must be preserved until 
matured, otherwise next season's crop of flowers 
will be unsatisfactory. 

Among hardy plants there are some that must 
not be cut over when the foliage is cleared away, 
or the result will be no flowers at all; the 
Montbretia is a good example. In spite of the 
untidy appearance during the autumn and winter 
months the leaves must remain until the spring, 
when they will leave the crowns of the plants 
quite easily, and, of course, the leaves form a 
natural protection during the winter. 

The Montbretia benefits greatly by being 
broken up and replanted every two or three 
years. As a rule the finest blooms are gathered 
from those that were replanted two seasons ago ; 
thus to keep up an annual supply a few should 
be leplanted every year. The same method holds 
good with the Campanulas; some of them, 
C. grandis, for instance, would soon occupy a few 
square yards of the border if not reduced and 
replanted every autumn, and the flower spikes 
would deteriorate. Naturally the soil among 
their fibrous roots will become exhausted, even 
though it is enriched with manure. Close obser- 
vation convinces me 
that removal of plants 
in the border will ensure 
better growth and bloom 
than treatment with 
manure. Another 
trouble amongst hardy 
plants if not occasion- 
ally replanted is mil- 
dew. This malady 
rapidly makes its 
appearance among Del- 
phiniums. Here, some 
years ago, the plants 
were so unsightly that 
we had to remove them 
from the borders ; now 
that replanting and 
deep cultivation have 
been practised, they are 
one of the features of the 
garden. J. Jeffrey. 
Kirkcttdbright. 
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is Still fostered in catalogues and Rose books) 
that the Manetti stock is best suited for Hybrid 
Perpetnals on a light soil is finallv quashed. 
Unaoubtedly this wretched stock nas caused 
many a beginner to lose heart and discontinue 
the cultivation of the Rose. Plants worked 
upon it grow away merrily for a year or two, 
then a sort of creeping paralysis sets 4n and the 
plants gradually dwindle and die. When the 
plants on this stock do happen to be a success it 
may be simply attributed to the fact that they 
have thrown out roots of their own and for no 
other reason. 

Fortunately many of the best nurserymen are 
gradually ridding their grounds of this stock, and 
at CiMshnnt Mr. George Paul has long since 
had most of it thrown on the rubbish heap. 
" It has its uses," to quote Mr. Foster-Melliar, 
** in the propagation of new Roses, and in the 
growth of ' maiden ' plants of most of the Hybrid 
Perpetnals for exhibition blooms," but when 
yon have said this in its favour you have said all. 
Artbur R. Coodwin. 

The SUma, KiddermiruUr. 

{To he continued.) 



firm with the foot before the plants are put in. 
The hole should be considerably larger than the 
space required for the roots, to allow the latter 
to have soil freshly broken up in which to start 
their growth. Such care may seem unnecessary, 
but careless plantinc and limp foliage will tell a 
tale durinff a spell of dry weather. 

Hardy border plants respond readily to good 
cultivation, many of them requiring lif tins every 
other autumn. When breaking up and replanting 
always choose the outside portion of the plants, 
as these are invariably the strongest and best to 
plant again. A change of position in the border 
Eias much to recommend it, providing as it does 
fresh soil for the roots of the young plants. 
Plants requiring this treatment cannot be 
separately specified, but by carefully noticing their 
foliage and flowers signs of ill-health can readily 
be detected. The cultivation may not bealtogether 
responsible for this, as the situation also requires 
consideration ; some hardy plants prefer damp 
soils and others dry ones. Towards autumn 
border plants that have passed out of flower 
present rather an untidy appearance, but beyond 
cutting off the withered blooms nothing can be 



TUBEROSES OUT- 
DOORS. 
Noticing from time to 
lime in Thi Garden 
some beautiful photo- 
graphic reproductions 
of greenhouse and 
tropical plants growing 
in the opea air, I send 
you a photograph of 
Tuberoses grown in a 
bed in the open air here. 
The beautiful air of Llandudno makes it possible 
for us to grow plants out of doors that in most parts 
of the country would have to be nursed under glass. 
The photograph was taken in August of last year, 
before the flowers were really at their best. 
Sunny Hill, Llandudno, J. Brooms. 



NOTES ON SPRING BEDDING. 
Wb gardeners usually like to get spring plants 
set out towards the middle of October, so that 
the roots can lay hold of their new surroundings 
before much frost gives them a check. The sooner 
spring flowers are planted after November the 
better. Providing the beds were well manured 
before summer planting, none will be necessary, 
but let them be dug up deeply and worked down 
to a fine tilth before planting, and if still very 
dry, give a cood watering, as it is nearly as bad 
to plant while in a parched state as it is when 
sodden. So allow a aay or two to elapse before 
planting. As with summer arransements, judg- 
ment is required in blending the colours to 
harmonise with each other. Wallflowers do well 
massed, or in alternate lines with Forget-me-not, 
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Silene, or Polyanthos. ToUm alio look well 
with an nndergrowth of either of those jnat 
mentioDed ; vellow and blue, white and red, or 
pink and yellow blend well, and are sore to be 
admired. Scarlet Tolipe oTer a oarpet of doable 
Arabia are ezoellent, and to also yellow Tulips oyer 
Forget-me-nots. Talips require an nndergrowth 
of Bometbing, or the beds look bare most of the 
winter; and the same holds ^ood with the 
Hyacinth. Daisies are more suitable for very 
Email beds, or as an edging to larger ones ; and I 
had almost omitted the ^old cloud of Alyssum 
sazatile oompactum. This with the pink Tulip 
Mr. Stanley, or Adelaide, is a rich sigbt. PJant 
all firm, especially Wallflowers and Stocks, and 
apply water in the middle of the day if the soil is 
dry. Pansies and Violas are both useful for spring 
flowering, doing best where the soil is not too 
light. 
BieUm Oardens, J. Maynb. 



LILIES IN 1905. 

All gardeners will sympathise with Mr. Reid in 
his disappointment at the behaviour of his Lilies 
in 1905. Readers of The Gabdin have been 
accustomed to peruse with envy his accounts of 
his former suooesses, especially with such a 
difficult subject as L Parry i. With reference to 
L auratum, I have noticed of late years the 
difiference of constitution exhibited by the tvp^ 
and L auratum plat^phyllum. Last year, when 
I was in Ireland during the late spring, I saw in 



had been placed about 6 inches beneath the bulbs, 
and about half of the upper soil was composed of 
well-rotted peat-moss-fibre litter. 1 never saw 
•nob vigorous examples. The finest mecksured 
7 feet in height, and carried twenty-six flowers, 
and several others were almost as good. This was 
in the neighbourhood of Chepstow. This dry 
garden I always considered utterly unsuitable to 
Lilies until I found that L candidum flourished 
exceedingly, and was never sffeoted by disease, 
sinoe when I have planted L Henryi, L. excelium 
(testaoeum), L ohafoedonicum, and L. sulphureum, 
which did fairly well in 1905, their first season. 

S. W. FlTZHKBBKlT. 



NOTES ON HARDY 
PLANTS. 



CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

THE accompanving illustration shows a 
oolony of these charming flowers in 
bloom, during the month of January, 
in a Fern border at Kew. It is true 
that the mild winter experienced 
I has been most favourable for their 

I development, for sinoe the middle of December 
j they have produced a succession of flowers very 
welcome at a dull period of the year when f o little 
is to be seen outside. They are growing in ordi- 
I oary sandy loam without any manure, the only 




leaves 2 feet and 3 feet in diameter, others have 
lost nearlv all theirs during the winter months. 
Under the most favourable oooditions the 
Christmas Rose is practically an evergreen plant, 
and when the leaves are lost prematurely it is a 
sigp that come conditions essential to their well- 
being are lacking. 

Of the forms in cultivation H. niger var. 
altifolius is probably the most common. It is 
also known as major and maximna, and is the 
most robust variety, with large leaves on long 

Sstioles, and white flowers 4 inches to 5 inches in 
iametcr, often Uoged with red. A distinct 
form also is the narrow-leaved variety, H. n. 
angustifolius, which also varies to some extent. 
It has smaller flowers than the above, some 
pure white, others tinged with red. Between 
the above extreme forms are the many varieties 
which have received names, such as the St. Brigid, 
Riverston variety, Mme. Fourcade, and others. 
The last-named is also one of the latest in flower 
with medium-sissd blooms. These plants well 
repay the trouble of seleoting a suitable position, 
and such a plaoe might be found in most gardens. 
Their chief reouirements are shade during the 
hottest ]^t oi the day, deep culture in rich 
loamy soil, and liberal supplies of water during 
the growing period. W. Irvivo. 
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a garden large beds of herbaceous P»onies in 
which hundreds of Lilium auratum bulbs, both 
the type end the varietjjr platyphyllum, had been 
planted two years previously. The fresh steins 
of the type were in every case smsller and weaker 
than the preceding year's stems, which had been 
left and sometimes were altoffether absent, while 
in the case of L. a. platyphyllum the new stems 
were invariably stronger than the old, thus 
indicating increased instead of diminished vigour. 
I always now recommend my friends, when 
purchasing this fpecies, to get nothing but platy- 
phyllum. Of old it was thought that manure m 
any form was poison to Lilies, but in the case of 
L. speciosum specimens that I saw last year went 
far to discredit this opinion. A layer of manure 



mulching thev get being some decayed leaves used 
for top-dreesing the Ferns amongst which the 
Hellelwres are growing. Shaded on the east and 
south by trees, they only get the afternoon and 
evening sun, and even then they receive a certain 
amount of shade from the foliase of the Ferns. 
With these, however, they obtain plenty of 
water during the summer months, which seems 
to suit them admirably, and they make luxuriant 
growth. There are many forms of the Christmas 
Rose, several of which have received distinctive 
names, and in the (jroup under notice are several 
varieties differing in size of flower and in the 
height and size of their leaves. Some forms 
retain their foliage so much better than others, 
for while Feveral plants have masses of healthy 



SOME BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL 
FLOWERS. 

(Continued from page 98.) 

LiNUM OKANDIFLOKUM. 

This is one of the most brilliantly coloured 
of snmmer annuals, with crimson rose- 
coloured flowers. It grows about 1 foot 
high, and may be had in bloom from May to 
October by successive sowings. 

Malops trifida. 
The Mallow Wort is a showy plants with 
large, glossy, rose-coloured flowers, snaded 
blooa -crimson towards the centra It grows 
about 2 feet high, and likes rich soil and an 
open situation. There is also a white variety. 

Mkntzelia Lindleyi (Babtonia aursa). 
This is a handsome plant, growing about 
2 feet high, and bearing large golden fellow 
flowers. Seeds should oe sown in April in 
the place where it is to flower. It does best 
in a warm, sunny position. 

Nbmopbila insignis. 
A pretty dwarf plant with skv blue flowers, 
useful for carpeting small beds or forming 
ribbon borders. Seeds should be sown in 
August for spring flowering, and in April for 
bloom in summer. 

NiOlLLA DAMASCSyA (LoVBIN-A-MIST). 

Well-known graceful border plant with the 
flowers partially hidden by the fine feathery 
green bracts. There are varieties with blue 
and white flowers. Seeds should be sown in 
March. 

(EnOTHKBA (Gk)DETIA). 

The Godetias are amongst the most 
beautiful of hardy annuals. Thev are of 
compact growth and verv free flowering, 
bein^^ cov^ed with large, handsome flowers 
of bnlliant and delicate shades. 

Thi Poppies. 
This family contains several brilliant annual 
kinds of great value for garden decoration. 
One of the best is the Caucasian Poppy (P. 
umbrosumX with intense deep scarlet flowers, 
having a black blotch at the base of eadi 
petal. It requires to be sown in autunm. 
Perhaps more graceful are tiie Shirley 
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Poppies, a strain of ereat beantv, with satiny 
flowers ranging in colour from delicate shades 
of rose, salmon-pink, and blush to glowing 
crimson, all with white centres. They may be 
sown in autumn or spring, and should be 
used extensively for shrubberies or large 
borders. 

Phacslia. campanulabia. 
One of the most lovely blue flowers in 
cultivation^ coming into flower quickly from 
seed sown in Marcn, and bearing a profusion 
of ffentian blue flowers. It is about 8 inches 
high. Another handsome annual belonging 
to this genus is P. Whitlavia, with Gloxinia- 
like flowers of violet-blue and white. 

Phlox Drummondi. 
A half-hardy annual, varied and brilliant 
in colour ; it is an important plant for beds 
and borders, and requires to be sown in heat 
in March and the seedlings pricked off into 
shallow boxes as soon as they are ready. 
After making nice- sized plants they may be 
gradually hardened off ana planted out when 
the weather is suitable. 

Thk Sun Plant. 
Qiven a warm place and light sandy soil, 
the Portulaca surpasses all other outdoor 
plants for brilliancy and beauty of colour. 
They are admirable for carpeting the ground 
in sunny situations, while th*) colour of the 
flowers varies from crimson andvello w through 
everv shade to pure whita There are both 
single and double forms. Seeds should be 
sown thinly during April or May. 

Spscularia speculum (Vxnus's Looking 
Glass). 
This is a pretty dwarf-growing annual 
closely allied to the Campanulas. The flowers 
are violet-blue, with a white eye, produced 
freely on bushy plants, which often reproduce 
themselves annually from self-sown seeds. 

Statice (Ska Lavender). 
The flowers of most Statices are ever- 
lasting, and are much valued for drying. 
The annual varieties come up freelv from 
seed sown in April, although they are obtuned 
earlier in flower by raising in heat and plant- 
ing out when large enou^. The best kinds 
are S. Bonduelli, with bright yellow flowers ; 
S. sinuata, with deep blue and also white 
flowers ; and S. Suworowi, with long spikes 
of rose-coloured flowers. 

The above list of annuals does not include 
by any means all those worth growing, and 
many more of great merit might be named, 
such as Argemones, Antirrhinums, Dianthus, 
Limnanthes, Nicotiana, Petunia, Scabious, 
and a host of others. W. Irvino. 



THE FRUIT GARDEN 

MIRABELLE PLUMS. 

SBVERAL varieties of small - fruited 
Plnms, which pass generally under the 
name of Mirabelles in France, have been 
tried to tome extent in Britain, and 
are favonritee wherever the toil and 
Bituation permit them to be grown with 
a measure of snooeM. The fruits, though small, 
are freely produced, and a delioious preserve oan 
be prepared from them muoh like a mixture of 
Plums and Aprioots. Two of the best I have 
grown are Mirabelle Pr^cooe and Mirabelle 
Petite, both of which have yellow fruits, dotted 
with crimson, the former rounded and ripeuing 
at the end of July or the beginniDg of August, 
tiie latter more oval and uearly a month later. 



When well ripened the fruits have a peculiarly 
rich, aromatic flavour that is quite distinct among 
Plums. The trees are of moderate growth aod 
well suited for the bush form, but they flower 
early and need a warm, shelteredposition or some 
protection at blossoming-time. Tney are far more 
hardy, reliable, useful, and of better quality than 
an^ of the Japanese Plums I have tried outdoors. 
Mirabelle Groese, which is more frequently grown 
under the names of Yellow Perdngon or Drap 
d'Or, is also a fiaely-flftvoured variety, and Mira- 
belle de Nancy is in the style of Mirabelle Petite, 
with larger fruits, «omewhat later in rii>enin^. 
Mirabelle d'Oetobre has been described as identi- 




THB WAX FLOWSR (HOTA OAaNOSA). 

cal with Saiute Catherine and Brioette ; it is of 
stroDger growth than those previously mentioned, 
and the fruit, though similar but lighter in colour, 
is a clingstone, whue all the others are freestones. 
The flavour is rich when the fruit is well ripened, 
say, in September. All need a freely-drained, 
rich, warm soil. Lswis Castlb. 



APPLE DUKE OF DEVONSHIKK 
As a late- keeping dessert varie^ of high quality 
this Apple deserves to be wicfely grown Mr. 
(George Banyard very properly considered it 
worthy of inclnsioD io the best hundred Apples 
of ** The Fruit Garden," and a large proportion 
of those growers who have tried the variety 
under fair conditions would confirm that opinion. 
The tree is of free growth, and does well either 
as a pyramid or standard. It crops well, and is 
a reliable bearer. The fruit is of medium size, 
round, yellowish when ripe, with a little russet, 
and sometimes a slight reddish tint. The flesh 
is crisp, and possesses an abundant aromatic 
juice when well matured on the trees and care- 
fully stored. It is in use from the pr^gent time 
until May, and keeps its flavour v^^^derfaUy 



well, rarely shrivelling if gathered at the right 
time. The origin of tnis Apple I have failed to 
ascertain, and no record regarding it has come 
under my notice. Strangely enough, several 
other " ducal " Apples are in the same category ; 
for instance, Dake of Bedford, described by Dr. 
Hogg as a first-rate culinary Apple, does not 
seem to be in cultivation now, and I have not 
seen Dake of Gloucester (culinary) except in the 
last edition of the '* Fruit Manual." Dake of 
Beaufort (culinary) I have not seen for some 
years. Hunt's Dake of Gloucester, a dessert 
variety raised from the Old Nonpareil, was a 
favourite at one time, but seems to have 
disappeared. R. L. Castlb. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 



THE WAX FLOWER, 

WHEN planting a house with 
roof flowers, a trio of fine 
climbers caJl for notice. 
They are red and white 
Lapagerias and the Wax 
Flower (Hoya camosa). All 
are evergreens, and no one doubts the beauty 
of their blossoms. For Lapagerias a good 
deal of space is required. A house 20 feet in 
lenpth will do them justice, if the shoots are 
trained over the paths and not ac^o^s the 
width of Che house. Hoya carnosa is a much 
less luxuriant grower. The be^t temperature 
for the Hoya is that of a warm greenhouse. 
During summer fire-heat is only required at 
night and in the early morning. 

A good start may he made with a young 
plant for greenhouse use. Tie its first shoots 
to stakes, and when 3 feet or so in height it 
may be secured to wires or strings near the 
roof. Do not secure the shoots by twisting 
them round the wires at first. Several years 
will elapse before many flowers are produced, 
but in a warm greenhouse the growth will 
make far quicker progress than in a cold 
house. If the pot stands upon a gravel or 
ashcovered plant stage, there will be no need 
of repotting. Bv enlarging the hole of the 
pot the roots will escape into the gravel, <!^c., 
which, ifw undisturbea, will be as good a 
rooting-place as a prepared soil. If this is not 
convenient, only pot after the pot becomes 
full of roots, ana then use a mixture of sandy 
peat, with some loam and broken brick 
rubbish. Asa guide to size of plant and pot, 
one with shoots 5 feet in length should be 
well flowered in a 6 inch pot 

Many Wax Flowers have a bad time of it 
when planted out against the back walls of a 
greenhouse. If there is sufficient heat, and 
no sun-ob8curing plant stage in front, this 
makes an excellent site for them. But 
planted in beds as Passifloras might be. and 
afterwards carelessly watered, the plants 
become exposed to perpetual wet and shade. 
When lifting a plant of this kind there is no 
need of tools. Almost every root will 
probably have decayed, and a hand pull will 
oring the rotting stem out of the ground. 
The onlv thing to do in restoring; the plant, 
assumed to be a large one, after takingcuttings, 
is to shake all the soil off, and cut everv 
piece of dead root away. Pot in brick rubbish 
with scarcely any soil, place in warmer house, 
keep the remains of the root dry, and the stem 
fresh bv frequent light svringing. At all 
times the Hoya may well have the attention 
given to Cape Heaths, as regards careful 
watering, ana when planted in a bed, the 
chosen spot should be free from stage drip, 
and the soil rendered porous and drier by a 
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liberal intermixtare of broken brick. If 
shoots 12 iDches or so can be spared as 
cuttings, it paves time, but smaller pieces of 
last year's growth root freely if inserted in 
small pots of sandy peat and kept in a shaded 
warm position. There are many fine plants 
amoDff this genus, bat Hoya camosa is the 
best Known, and certainly combines easy 
growth and great beauty in a greater degree 
than the rest. 

A^native of Tropical Asia and Australia, it 
was first grown in England early in the nine- 
teenth century ; but the plant has never 
become common. At Trinity Grove, Edin- 
burgh, the residence of rrovost Mackie, 
is a fine example of Hoya camosa. Raised 
from a cutting eight years ago by Mr. 
Mackenzie, the present gardener, the plant 
now covers a space on the low roof of 100 
square feet, in a house where the temperature 
does not fall below 57** in winter and 65^ in 
summer. The plant is in an 8-inch pot, but 



prettier. It is apt to loee its lower leaves, which 
detraots somewhat from its beanty, a diffionlty 
that may be surmounted by not iaserting the 
onttiogs till later in the season, about the second 
or third week in Jane being a good time. 
Ea^ton Neston Oardens G. F. Hallitt. 



THE ROOK GARDEN. 

ROCK GARDEN-MAKING. 

XXII.— Boo Gardens in connexion with 

Rocks 

HAVING dealt with streamlets, 
ponds, and waterfalls, I will now 
mention another, perhaps, equally 
important form of water amons 
rocKS, namely, bog beds and 
their construction. From a 
useful, as well as from an ornamental, point 
of view, a well-arranged bo^ garden should 
form one of the most desirable adjuncts to a 




SITE FOB THE BOO QABDBN AT GNATON HALL (PHOTOGRAPHED IN MAY). 



its roots have pushed through into the gravel. 
Hundreds of flowers expand from May to 
August, when their peculiar perfume is notice- 
able. Many sprays, of which the illustration 
shows only a portion, have to be cut away to 
prevent overcrowding. D. S. Fish. 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. 



MOSCHOSMA RIPARIUM. 
Rbfibbtno to tb«« article in The Garden of the 
3rd Inst., page 69, by yoar oorreepoDdent Mr. 
Bound, allow me through your colunms to endorse 
the good opinion he has formed of it. Nothing 
is more useful, I am sure, for the winter, either 
for pots or cutting ; it will, I am sure, when 
more known, be quite as welcomed by the 
majority as the useful Colens thrysoideus. Not 
long sioce I saw a fine group of thip, together with 
Colons thrysoideus^ and nothing could have been 



rock garden. Although the term " bog bed " 
is sometimes used, there should, of course, be 
not a vestige of regularity visible if sucn a 
bed is to be associated with rocks of natural 
appearance. If, for the purpose of retaining 
the water, cemented basins or other contri- 
vances are necessary, they can easilv be 
hidden by natural grouping and by being 
filled up in such a way that no one would 
suspect their presence. Whatever the ehape 
of tne bog bed might be below the surface of 
the ground, it will be found most effective 
only if above ground no hard - and - fast 
dividing line appears at all. A bog garden 
enables us to add to the rock plants. We 
cultivate such as would reouire an extra 
degree of moisture, and if both shady nooks 
and moist but sunny quarters can be arranged 
for them, so much the better. 



Natural Bogs. 
If we should be lucky enough to possess 
a natural swamp which can be connected 
with the rock garden little more will be 
required than to ensure perfect drainage. 
On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that too much drainage would leave the site 
too dry for the cultivation of bog plants. 
The best arrangement of all is one which 
would enable us to keep both the water 
supply and the drainage under perfect 
control. An excellent opportunity of doing 
this is offered when the bog bed is slightly 
sloping and a natural stream is in such 
close proximity that it can be tapped for 
the purpose of supplying the necessary 
moisture. In such a case little more will be 
necessary than to insert an ordinary drain- 
pipe at the side of the stream and to connect 
with this a few branch pipes so arranged as to 
distribute the water evenly. The latter will 
naturally find its way to the lowest part of the 
bog garden, but not until it has 
thoroug:hly soaked the whole, 
when it might be made to 
rejoin the stream at a lower 
level. 

The drain-pipes need not tra- 
verse the whole bed, but should 
be capable of ensuring a fairly 
even distribution of the water. 
B]r means of a plu^ connected 
with the main pipe in the 
stream the quantity of water 
can easily be regulated, or, if 
desired, the supply can be 
stopped altogether. That all 

Eip«s must be completely hidden 
y soil, rocks, or plants, goes 
without saying. Sometimes the 
overflow of a pond, instead of 
running to waste, might be 
effectively used to do duty in 
the bog garden. If the natural 
soil is unfit for the cultivation 
of bog plants, it must be exca- 
vated deep enough to allow for 
a liberal supply of leaf-mould, 
peat, and loam mixed with 
sand and gravel. For most 
plants a depth of 15 inches to 
18 inches of good soil would be 
sufliciont, but for Cypripedium 
spectabile and others a greater 
depth would be desirable. 

Artificial Bog Beds with- 
out Cement. 
When the water supply is 
scarce and has to be furnished 
by a small spring or by a 
pipe of limited size it will genersJly be found 
advisable to excavate a kind of level basin, 
made watertight by means of clay-puddle 
and provided with an outlet and overflow. 
Sometimes the subsoil consists of an im- 
pervious clay, and if so the work is made 
easy. Since practice is better than theory in 
such matters. I will give an example of actual 
work recently completed and further ex- 
plained by the accompanying three illustra- 
tions. The first one shows the site for a 
proposed bog garden in the grounds of Mr. 
0. Bewes, at Gnaton Hall. It is situated 
not more than 30 yards or so from the water- 
fall illustrated on page 131 of The Garden 
of March 4, 1905. In the foreground are 
patches of weedy grass and rough sedge. 
On the extreme right under a (then still 
leafless) branch of an oak tree a Bambgo 
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(Arandinaria japonica) will be 
noticed, whilst on the left is a 
high Laurel hedge and a 
stony bank covered with 
weeds. Adjoining this is an 
orcUnary rough hedge formii^ 
the boundary of an orchard, 
and in the background a 
long shed is conspicuous 
for its ugliness. By the 
side of the hedge a small but 
continuous spring was dis 
covered^ and this led to the 
suggestion of a bog garden on 
thu sida The second and third 
illustrations show the same site 
photographed exactly two 
months later. In the case of 
the former my camera was fixed 
on the same spot as when the 
first view was obtained, but 
the latter shows the view in 
the opposite direction. The 
rough hedge and weedy banks 
are cleared away completely. 
The soil was then excavated 
much farther back than the 
originsJ hedge, and the soil 
thus gained was used for the 
construction of a rocky bank 
high enough (when planted) to 
hide completely the ugly shed 
and its surroundings. 

As the planting had to be 
done in Jtuy, the rock shrubs 
and other large plants had been 
previously prepared for this by 
Deing grown in large pots and 
wicker baskets. As the subsoil 
consisted of very tough clay, a 
water-tight basin was easily 
produced by excavation only. 
The spring previously referred 
to proved more than sufficient 
to keep this basin filled 1 foot 
deep with water. Instead of 
filling up the whole basin with 
suitable soil I arranged for a 
series of irregular stepping- 
stones with natural open chan- 
nels of water between them 
here and there. Water thus 
introduced is an excellent indi- 
cator of the depth to which the 
soil is saturated. In some places 
the soil was kept almost level 
with the water surface, whilst ii\ 
others it was raised considerably 
above it, according to the re- 
quirements of the plants to be 
used. 

The illustrations show, among 
other plants, Sarracenia pur- 

?urea, Sarracenia exoniensis, 
ris Esempferi^ many sorts of 
Gentian?, Cypnpedium of sorts, 
Primula rosea. Primula sikki- 
mensis, Ourisia coccinea^ Shortia 
galacifolia,Spigelia marilandica, 
<bc., whilst for carpeting the 

Sound between taller plants 
oustonia serpyllifolia, Mit- 
chella repens, Pratia angulata, 
and others were used. Away 
from the smaller plants a bold 
effect was produced by such 
things as Rodgersia podophylla, 
Sdixitraga peltata, and similar 
kindd. F. W. Mbye^. 

Ehrmde^ Exeter. 




MB. C. BBWBS' BOG OARDBN AT ONATON HALL (PUOTOOBAPHBD TWO MONTHS LATBB). 




9T1PPIKO-ST0NJGI AND WATIB O^^ji^I^ IN THl BOG GABDBN AT QNATON HALIf* 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS, 



FRAMES AND GREENHOUSES.- 
The am*teor interaeted in hia garden 
•oon findi himself in need of a 
proteotiTe stmctnre of tome kind, 
howerer simple, either to strike a 
few oattings in, for the raising of 
choice seeds, or to grow one or two favooritee 
that need a certain amount of shelter in winter. 
The simplest appliance is what is termed a 

CM Frame, that is to say, a shallow wooden 
box, which may be anything from 18 inches to 
2 feet high at the back, and 1 foot to 18 inches at 
the front. In this way the glased lights, which are 
made to fit on the top and thus form the roof of 
the miniature greenhonse, haye snffioient slope 
to carry off the rain readily. For the majority 
of plants the best position for such a frame is 
due south, or, at all eyents, where it will get a 
good deal of sun. The piece of ground, selected 
for the frame should naye a good coating of 
fine coal-ashes, made yery firm and leyel, as this 
will preyent worms from getting into the pots 
when they are stood therein. Thed, when the 
frame is placed in position, a few more fine ashes 
should be put in, as this will serye to raise the 
interior of the frame somewhat aboye the leyel 
of the sunoundinff ground. Such a frame can be 
readily made wiUi a few boards, but so many 
horticultural builder^ make a speciality of such 
work, that unless some special circumstances 
exist, this will be found the cheapest way of 
getting one. Span-roofed frames, such as may be 
seen in the adyertisement pages of Thb Gabdbn, 
are equally good, but, of course, somewhat more 
expensiye. 

Plants far a Cold Frame." A yaat number of 
plants may be grown in a cold frame, but perhaj^ 
the best use to which the beginner can put it is 
to grow yarious hardy subjects which, with the 
amount of protection thus afforded them, antici- 
pate by some time their usual season of blooming 
out of doors, and at that period the flowers are, 
of course, additionally welcome. A great many 
of the ordinary bulbous plants, if potted in Sep- 
tember, may m kept in the frame, and some of 
them be in bloom soon after Christmas. Among 
the subjects ayailable for this treatment may be 
mentioned Narcissi, Hyacinths, including the 
pretty little white Roman yariety, Tulips, 
particularly those of the early-flowering Dae yan 
Thol section, the bright blue Scilla sibirica, the 
equally -attractiye Glory of the Snow (Ghionodoxa 
Lucille), and Ghionodoxa sardensis, Crocuses ; in 
fact, all kinds of early-flowering bnlbe are 
hastened by this amount of protection. The 
bulbous Irises— such as I. persica, I. reticulata, 
(the Netted Iris), and L Histrio— all do well with 
ordinary care ; indeed, 1 saw during the middle 
of Ddcember a beautiful lot of Iris persica flower- 
ing in a cold frame. They had been potted 
about the end of September, and had rapidly 
developed blossom. Christmas Roses, too, are yery 
beautiful when treated in this way, and the hardy 
Cyclamen forms a bright feature. Hosts of other 
things are also ayailable, and the owner of a 
garden will soon find a frame extremely handy 
for all kinds of purposes— occasionally to nurse a 
sickly plant into health, to protect any that haye 
been divided till their roots recover from the 
check, and to shield tiny seedlings or to strike a 
few cuttings. When the various bulbous plants 
above enumerated are out of flower, the frame 
will be available for various plants that 
bloom during the summer, as by the middle of 
April Tuberous Begonias may be potted and stood 
therein, and difforent tender subjecte, such as 
Geraniums and Fuchsias, wiU be quite safe if a 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

mat or two be put over the glass at night. If there 
is no greenhouse, Tuberous-rooted iSgoniaa may 
be potted on and grown into specimens with the 
protection of a frame ; or it may be given up 
during the summer to propagating, as a great 
many planto will strike ropt readily in it at that 
season. For cuttinss of all kinds, except those 
of G^eraniums, it will be necessary to shade the 
frame from the sun's rays, lliroughout the 
winter a covering of mate over the glass at night, 
and even all dajjr when freezing, will be very 
helpful ; and it is a great assistance to 
banx up the frame all round with long steble 
manure or some good protecting material, to 
prevent the frost penetrating the boards at the 
sides. 

Making a J7o^-&ec{.— Again, if desired, a hot- 
bed may be made up in the spring, and the 
frame stood on it, in which case it wfll be avail- 
able for more tender subjects, such as the 
raising of seeds df Tomatoes, Vegeteble Marrows, 
Cucumbers, and^ similar things, as well as the 
striking of cuttings of dMerent bedding plante 
that are benefited by a little heat. A hot-bsd 
may be formed of steble manure, fallen leaves, 
grass, or any similar matter. The whole must be 
turned over and well mixed together on alternate 
days four or five times. In makins up the bed, 
it should be fashioned at^ least 3 feet wider all 
round than the frame which is to stand on it, and 
a thickness of 3 feet to 4 feet is necessary ; other- 
wise, if too shallow, the heat lowers very 
quickly. In turning over the materials before 
making up the hot-bed, they should be watered 
if too dry, and in forming it the whole must 
be firmly and evenly trodden down, in order 
to maintain the heat. All rank steam must be 
allowed to pass away before the seeds or plante 
are placed therein, and to assist this a little 
air may be left on night and day till all danger 
is past. A la^er of ashes or Coooannt refuse 
may be placed in the frame to stand the'poto on. 

^aporo^tM.— Asparagus is 

easily forced with a bottom- 
heat of 75^, with a top-beat 
of 65^. The rooto should be 
lifted carefully, not damaging 
the crowns or breakins the 
roote unnecessarily. Place 
them close together in a pot, 
and cover with fine soil to a 
depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, 
giving a good waterins with 
tepid water to settle the soil 
amongst the roots. During 
frosty weather cover the 
ground with warm manure the 
evening before lif tins, to pre- 
yent it becoming toohard. , 

The Dwarf Fan or Cluster 
Bean. — This is a very good 
Bean for the small garden, as 
it is more compact in growth 
than the Longpods or Wind- 
sors. The Beans grow in 
clusters, are more freely pro- 
duced than other varieties, 
and are as early as the Long- 
pods. It is very hardy, and 
for early planting perhaps it 
may not be generally known 
how well these Beans trans- 
plant. We have raised the 
Beans in boxes, and planted 
them out without giving them 
the least check. 



Some Good Old Strawberries— TYm modem 
Strawberry is a large fruit, but it does not possess 
the flavour of some of the old sorts, especially 
British Qaeen, which somehow is disappearing. 
President also is a good-flavoured variety, a^ 
Vicomtesse H^ricart de Thury — or Garibeidi, as 
it is sometimes called — will grow and fruit freely 
where other sorte fail. I have tried several of the 
more recent late-fruiting small varieties, but have 
not met with any having a flavour equal to that of 
the alpines(whiteandrea)which wegrewyearsago. 

Oas Lime in the (Tottien.— If used in large 
quantities the land must remain uncropped for a 
time, till ite properties have been taken up and 
distributed in the soil ; but if lib. per square yard 
were not exceeded no harm would be done to any 
plante or trees if distributed equally over the 
surface. And though this dressing would not kill 
insecto and weeds, it would benefit the soil and 
help to fit it for the growth of plants. The 
principal effect of these and similar applications 
to the soil, so far as resards insects, is not to 
kill, but to intimidate and banish. 

The Value of Salt on Porous ^osZs— Salt 
attracte moisture, and hence ite value on soil 
which rapidly loses ite moisture. I have used 
salt at the rate of |lb. to lib. per cqukre yard 
at all seasons of the year, but specially through the 
early growing season, with manifest advantage. I 
have scattered it among growing Onions and 
other plante and left it on the surface to be 
gradually dissolved by the atmosphere. 

The Oreen Rose fViridis J. —The question of 
the green Rose occasionally crops up, -and ite 
origin appears doubtful. The late Mr. Rivers, 
in a communication to the Floricuitural Cabinet a 
good many years ago, said he received it from 
France. Some three or four months ago a oorre- 
spondent in South America sent us a blossom 
which appeared to have more petals on it than 
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the greeo Roaee met with io this ooaotrv. lb has 
beeo known here for more than fifty vean, 
bnt where it oame from no one MemB to know. 
It has no Taloe in the eyes of florists; it is 
merely a cariosity. 

Laying OtU SmaU Oardena. — There are thou- 
sanda of small gardens in England that are 
totally incapable of giving pleamre to the 
artistic eye, beoanse they are laid oat with- 
out taste. One has only to walk by some 
terrace in the outskirts of a large town, and look 
at the little plots, from 100 feet to 500 feet 
square, that front the houses, to see to what a 
dull level of uniformity gardens can descend. 
All have a family likeness. None show any trace 
of individuality, though some of their proprietors 
are fond of flowers, and spend much of their 
•pare time in watering, staking, and piokinff ofif 
withered leaves. They are not gardeners' gardens, 
but architects', drawn out in the office with a view 
to the saving of as much labour and capital as 
possible. Yet a small garden may contain the 
elements of beauty every whit as much as one of 
large extent, as may be seen from the charming 
pictures afiforded by the little plots surrounding 
some labourer's cottage in a country village. 
Hero the white Madonna Lilies and the tall 
pink Hollyhocks grow in matchless perfection, 
and Stocks, Pinks, old double Rockets, and 
Oabbage Roses burden the air with fragrance, and 
the Jasmine's starry, scented clusters peep into 
the upper windows. Thero aro no gaudy lines of 
colour, no rule of thumb hero, bnt a graceful 
abandcn, every plant seeming to have chosen its 
place in the garden, and to be thoroughly 
contented with its lot. In la^ng out or 
romodelling a garden, the first thing necessary 
is to know what to avoid. In planting a garden 
many people appear to be utterly incapable of 
looking forward. The tree that for five years 
may not be out of place will, as time elapses, 
become too large for its site, and the Deodara, 

Slanted 10 feet from the path, has either to be 
estroyed, or to be robbed of its beauty by having 
its branches on one side cut back, so that they 
may not encroach upon the path. Large-ffrowing 
trees are out of place, for they eventuslly cast 
such a dense shade over the garden that no 
plants will thrive, &nd the Monkey Pazsle 
(Araucaria imbricata), the most inartistic of trees, 
beloved of the speoi:dative builder, should find 
a place in no garden, large or small, while we 
have so many beautiful native and exotic species 
at our disposal. Thero aro many charmins, 
sprinc-flowering trees of moderate growth well 
suited to the small garden. Amonsst these may 
be mentioned the Hawthorns, the deciduous 
Magnolias, Almonds, Cherries, and Plums, now 
all merged into the genus Prunus, including such 
lovely examples as Prunus triloba, P. Waterori, 
P. J. H. Yeitch, P. serruUta, P. pendula, and 
P. oerasifera atropurpurea, better known as 
Prunus Pissardi, Pyrus floribnnda, the Snowy 
Mespilus (Amelanchier canadensis), and the 
Snowdrop Tree (Haleeia tetraptera). In shrubs, 
again, thero is great room for improvement, and 
instead of the almost universal Laurustinus and 
Portugal Laurel, such things as the Lilacs 
(Syringa), Weigela or DierviOa in variety, the 
SyringM (Philadelphus), the Brooms, of which 
the white Cytisus albus and the earlv straw- 
oolonred G. prtscox aro two of the best, the 
Japanese Viburnum plicatum, the Pearl Bosh 
(Exoohorda grandiflora), Kerria, single and 
double, the white Kerria (Rhodotypos kerrioides), 
the hardiest of the Bscallonias, £. philippiana, 
the hardy Daisy-bush, Olearia Haasti, the 
oatkin-bearing Gkrrya elliptica, and the hand- 
somest of the Tfmarisks, T. hispida »stivalis 
may well be planted, while the Tuocas aro very 
effBotive, and well suited to even a small garden. 
Whero fruit trees aro grovm they should 
be relegated to a comer of the garden, and 
not planted all over it, as is sometimes done, or 
they will eventually so shade the ground 
aa to interfero with the culture of other plants. 



Hedges in a small garden 
are • a fatal mistake. No 
hedge of any description 
should be tolerated in such 
a garden, not even one 
of a handsome flowering 
shrub, for hedge-roots appro- 
priate all the sustenance in 
the border, and it is impossible 
to grow plants well dose to a 
he&e. As a rule, hedges in 
small gardens aro compcwed of 
the worst material, the com- 
mon Laurel or evil-smelling 
Privet. These are allowed to 
grow until they aro often 4 feet 
or moro in thicknees, and 
effectually provent any satis- 
factory gardening in their 
vicinity. Thero is no objec- 
tion, in a large garden, to 
hedges being used for certain 
of the dividing lines, and a 
well-grown Yew hedge, whero 
only a gravel path or grass 
approaches it, and plants are 
not grown in close promimity, 
forms a useful and ornamental 
screen. Whero a wall is not 
present, a strong wooden 
fenee, proferably made of Oak, 
and painted an inconspicuous 
green, will form a good 
boundary line, and against 
this climbing Roses and many 
of the bMutiful flowering 
creepers that* we have will 
grow readily, and soon hide the wood with foliage 
and blossom.— S. W. Fitzhibbsbt. 
fToh€C4nUinued,) 

THE TOWN GARDEN. 
Flcwers in the Unheated Oreenhouse —The ac- 
companying illustrations aro of plants grown in the 
cold greenhouse, that is to say, a house not heated 
in any way. They aro only two of many plants 
which may be had in flower in the cold greenhouse 
early in the year. No plants give greater 
pleasuro, perhaps, than those which bloem when 
thero is so little in flower out of doore. Even in 
the small town or suburban garden a oold glass- 
house will, if properly managed, form one of 
its most deligntful features. Many amateur 
gardenen and beginnen try to grow plants in a 
heated greenhouse, and often give up in despair 
owing to their Inability to keep up the required 
temperature during the winter months, and 
the diffioidty of having it properly attended to 
during their absence from home. The manage- 
ment of the cold greenhouse is quite a simple 
matter, and anyone who has the space in which 
to erect one wojdld find this method of growing 
plants a most delightful one. A large number 
of early-fiowerinff bulbous plants and alpines 
mav be successful^ grown in it, and they may be 
had in flower while similar plants growinjK outside 
have yet failed to show above ground. Take, for 
instance, the Snowdrops, shown in one of the 
accompanying pictures ; these were a delightful 
feature in the cold house several weeks before 
any were in bloom outside. In addition to the 
Snowdrops, such bulbs aa Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocuses, Scillas, Irises, and Anemones 
may be grown in this way. They should be 
potted up or put in pans in early autumn, covered 
with ashes, and left out of doon until the growths 
begin to show throush the soiL They may then be 
brought into tlie cold greenhouse, and, if carefully 
tended will give a good .display of flowen early 
in the New Ye«r. They will need littto water 
untU the pots ahd pans beoome well fllled with 
roots. Otber plants which may be brought into 
flower early in the cold greenhouse aro Saxif ragas, 
Cyclamen, Arabia, Alyssum, Iberis (Candy- 
tuft), Sedums» Adonis, Forget-me-not, Trillium, 
Dielytra, Allium, Trollius, and others. When 




SAXITBAOB OBOWIVO IN POT. 

the latter have finished flowerinff they should be 
turned out of doon and kept thero the summer 
through. It should be remembered that these 
plants are really perfectly hardy ; therefore when 
they have served their purpose of beautifying the 
cold greenhouse early in the yea^ they must 
again be treated like other h&rdy plants. Even 
when they are in the house air should be given 
whenever the weather will allow ; the house should 
be kept dceed only during severe frost and when 
cold winds are prevalent. Give plenty of air, bnt 
avoid having the plants in a draught. Unices 
they receive plenty of air the plants will not 
make strong and healthy growth, and their 
flowering another year will not be so good. The 
non-bulbous plants will flower year after year, 
and even the oulbous ones ought to flower well 
for several years, for they are not really forced 
into growth and their vitality is not impaired. 
The Saxif raga illustrated is S. burseriana major. 

Irises for the Town Oarden. — Thero is no excuse 
for not growing some of the lovely dwarf Irises 
in either the town or the suburban sarden. Even 
if the former does not boast a border at all, they 
may be grown in a window-box or in a pot or pan 
in a sunny window of the room. In the suburban 
garden a narrow border should be made at the 
foot of the house wall, and thero they will grow 
to perfection. The soil should be taken out 
12 mohes or 16 inches deep; then put some 
broken bricks or lime rubble in for drainage, and 
fill up the hole with turfy, sandy soil, or, if 
that cannot be had, get some of the lightest of 
your garden soil and mix plenty of sand with it. 
These charming little Irises do not like a heavy, 
damp soil ; it must be well drained and fairly 
light and sandy. They will grow splendidly in a 
narrow border, filled with such soil as this, at the 
foot of the house wall. I have them growing 
thus, and they aro delightful at this time of year, 
when thero is so little in flower out of doon in the 
average suburban garden. Those most suitable 
for the beginner aro Iris roticulata, I. Histrio, L 
histrioides, and L Heldroichii, all of which 
flower about now. I. roticulata has deep purple- 
coloured, fragrant blooms ; those of I. Histrio aro 
blue, blotched with yellow ; I. histrioides has 
flowen of bright blue; while those of I Hel- 
dreichii aro pnqE>le. 
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GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK. 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

HARDY ANNUALS.-Oo a light and 
sandy soil, the first sowina of 
these, SQoh as Candytufts, CSden- 
dnlas, CAlliopsis in variety, Sweet 
Sultans, Oomflowers, Esohsoholt- 
zias, Linums, Lioariaa, and Poppies, 
may be made now in the open borders or beds 
where they are to flower. By sowing thus 
early, if the weather is farourable, these will 
follow the display of spring flowers provided by 
the seeds of annuals that were sown late in 



Sow THINLY, and cover with a slight sprink 
ling of fine, dry soil. The smallest seeds need 
only jant a dusting to cover them. As soon as 
the seedlings appear it is most important to keep 
them sufficiently thinned to prevent over- 
crowding, which weakens them, and tends to a 
short season of poor blooms, whereas by an early 
and bold practice of thinning the plants will 
become robust, and cover large spaces of ground 
with good foliage and well-developed flowers. 

LoBiLTAS occupy a prominent place as bedding 
plants ; indeed, we have no other blue flower 
that OAU take the place of the compact class as 
edging plants, whilst the spreading varieties are 
admirably adapted for covering pitches in the 
borders where bulbs are plantea. The perennial 
varieties, Lobelia Victoria and cardinal is, are 
also almost indispensable; the intense scarlet 
colour of the flowers and their d*rk metidlic 
foliage give them a conspicuous appearacce. 
For planting in groups on the herbaceous 
borders they are extremely valuable. These may 
all be raised from seeds sown now in pans filled 
with light, sandy soil It is a good method wiih 
all very small seeds, instead of covering them 
with soil, to immerte the pans in water, almost 
to the rim, until the soil has absorbed soffi Ment 
water to moisten the surface. By withdrawing the 
pans gently the seed wi I be drawn into the soi*. 
riace the pans in a gentle heat, and cover with 
panes of glass until the seeds have germinated. 

HoT-BBDS should be prepared now for seeds 
which are required to be sown in March or April. 
To those who have not the advAnuige of plenty 
of room in hot houses, recourse must be had to 
hot-beds made in the open of stable litter and 
leaves in equal proportions. When preparing 
hot- beds, care should be taken to make them 
large enough, so that when the framss are put 
on, a space of 3 feet is left from the frames to 
the edges of the beds. This will allow room 
for fresh material to be placed around the frames 
when the heat is declining. By this means the 
temperature in the frames may be kept fairly 
regular for a long time. The largest 

Begonia Sebdunos, from seeds sown in 
January, must now be pricked off into boxes. 
Begonia seeds are somewhat irregular in ger- 
minating ; great care should be exercised so as 
not to disturb the smaller seedlings. 

Bkoonia Bulbs which have been stored 
through the winter should be carefully watched. 
It is uivisable to let them start naturally into 

Sowth, rather than to force them. Any that 
ow signs of growth may be laid on an inch or 
two of rough leaf- mould in trays placed in cool 
houses. Gentle syringing will inauce them to 
form roots. Keep them cool till it is safe to bed 
them in cold frames filled with leaf-mould, to be 
eventually hardened for bedding in June. 

G. D. Davison. 
Westioick Gardens, Norwich. 



ORCHIDS. 
AsRiDES. — The many sorts of A e rides, such as 
A. Fieldingii, A. odoratnm, A. crassifolium, 
A. Lobbii, A. affine, A. Lawrenois, A. quin- 
quevulnerum, A. macnlosum, A. orispum, dec., 



should be attended to now with regard to 
repottinff or renewal of the compost and cleaning. 
Many of them lose a number of their lowest 
leaves durinff the winter, especially the taller- 
{prowing, such as odoratum ; these may be much 
improved by cutting away a portion of the stem 
at the base and nlacing them in the new 
receptacle so that the lower leaves are nearly 
level with the rim. I prefer to grow them in 
pots, but on no account should those growing 
freely in baskets be disturbed until the basket 
has decayed. When repotting place one large 
crock at the bottom of the pot, then pUoe 
the plant in the centre, work the old roots 
around carefully, and avoid breaking them as far 
as possible. Fill the pot to within I inch or so 
of the rim with clean broken crocks, pot very 
firmly with good fibroiis peat and living heads of 
sphagnum moss, and work in some rather large 
pieces of charcoal If the woik is done success- 
lullv the plant in most oases will stand firmly 
without the aid of a stick. Plants that do not 
require repotting should have the old material 
pricked out between the roots and replaoed with 
nbrous peat and livins heads of sphagnum, and 
the new roots should be made to enter the com- 
post whenever it is possible to do eo. It is tosual 
to use nothinff but sphagnum for these aerial- 
rooting Orchids, but with the addition of peat 
the percentage of leaves lost is considerably less. 
For some time after repotting they require very 
little water at the root ; syringing between the 
pots frequently, and spraying the surfaoe with a 
nne roee to keep the moss alive, are all that is 
needed, but when the roots become active water 
should be given whenever the compost shows 
signs of dryness. All the species mentioned 
should be grown in a moist and shady position in 
the Eist Indian house or stove. 

Vanda suavis, v. sanderiaoa, V. insignis, 
v. R)xburghii, V. Parishii, V. lamellate, &o., 
should also be attended ta Their requirements 
and those of Baccolabiums are the same as advised 
for Ae rides ; in fact, where a collection of these 
aerial-rooting Orchids are grown it is necessary 
to devote one stage of the East Indian house to 
them. 

Akudis vandarum and the beautiful Vanda 
coerulea are cooler-growing Orchids, which should 
be repotted if necessary. The material advised 
above suits them well. They thrive best in a 
light, moist position in the intermediate house 
with a free circulation of air, but cold draughts 
must always be avoided. V. cob 'ulea is thriving 
best when the new leaves are short and broad ; 
when grown in too much heat the leaves get long 
and flabby, and the plant gets weaker. Vanda 
teres, V. hookeriana, and the hybiid between 
them, V. Agnes Joaquin, should l>e grown in full 
sun in the hottest house available and syringed 
very frequently now until they flower. 

W. H. Page. 

Chardtoar, Bourton-on-tfie- Water, Oloucsater, 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

HoBSBBADiSH. — In many instances the most 
neglected crop in the garden is the Horseradish, 
no real attempt being made to cultivate it in the 
proper sense of the irord ; it is left to take its 
chaooe, so to speak, on the same piece of land 
without any manuring for a number of years. 
Now is a ffood time to set about making a new 
bed or beds. Carefully diff out all the roots from 
the old bed (any pieces left will be sure to find 
their wav to the top again), sort over the roots, 
lay in the stoutest for keeping up the supply 
for the kitchen, and prepare the best of the 
remainder for sets for planting in the same 
manner as recommended for Seakale thongs. 
The ground for the new bed should bs well 
manured and trenched some time before planting 
If the stock is weak, it is a good pUui to mark off 
the ffronnd into two or three beds, each bed in 
itself sufficient to yield a year's supply. Plant 
the stoutest of the sets in, say, bed Na 1, the 
next size in bed No. 2, and the smallest in bed 



Na 8. Insert the sets with a dibber in rows 
about 15 inches ^part, 10 inches in the row, and 
in holes 8 inches to 10 inches deep, filling in the 
holes by raking the bed. In the autumn, when 
the foliage has died down, lift all the roots in 
Na 1 bea and lay them in in a convenient place 
for use, the other two beds remaining, No. 2 bed 
being used the seoond year, and No. 3 the third 
year. By this means a strong, healthy stook of 
stout roots will be obtained. No. 1 bed can be 
either trenched for planting again or another 
site prepared, whilst in the other two beds the 
roots are increasing in sise by an extra year or 
two's growth. The Horseradish, beiog a gross 
feeder, requires liberal treatment during the 
gtowinf season, and eaoh winter on the tiro 
remaining beds a layer of well-decayed manure 
covered with fine soil should be added. 

Sbids. — ^A sowing oau now be made on a mild 
hot-bed, or in a slightly heated pit, of Brussels 
SprouU and Waloheren Caulifiower, and sucoes- 
sional sowinss of Lettuces and Oabbsge. Veitoh's 
EarUest of All Cabbage is one of the best for this 
sowing. Enfield Market is also a reliable variety. 
I make at this time the sowing of Bed Dntoh 
Cabbage for pickling, preferring plants raised at 
this season te those sown in the autumn. Sow 
in shallow drills, covering the seeds lightly with 
fine soil. 

CUiKBT. — Make an early sowing of Celery in 
boxes, nsinff fine soil, sow thinly, cover the sesds 
lightly, and place in a very gentle heat, covering 
the boxes till the seedlings appear. Celery should 
never be allowed to beoome dry from the time of 
germination. 

Bboad Bbaks —Sow Broad Beans on a well- 
prepared border, inserting the seeds in double 
lines about 5 inches apart each way, and 4 feet 
between each set of lines. Beck's D^rarf Green 
Gem is a gxxl variety for this Mowing. Harden 
off gradually B?ans sown in pots for planting out 
next month. Sse that plants in oold pits do not 
suffer for want of water ; after watering and when 
the surface is dry give a dressing of soot and 
lime. J. Jaquks. 

BryantUm Gardens, Blandford. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Pbunino Riobktlt planted Fbuit Trsks and 
BuBHis.— Owing to the extreme mildness of the 
weather since the beginning of the year the bude 
are sirelling fast; consequently the pruning of 
young fruit trees that were planted in November 
should be done without delay. Much diversity 
of opinion exists as to the proper method of 

fruning young trees* principally Apples and 
'ears ; one authority recommends the cutting 
back of the shoots when planting to one-third w 
their length, another emphatically states that 
they should not be out back at all, but left 
to be rtffulated with summer pinching and stop- 
ping. 1 prefer following a middle course, or, 
rather, it may be called following the first-named 
method, but at a much later period, namely, 
when the buds begin to swell in spring. Fan- 
trained trees, either dwarf or standard, bought 
as such from a nursery, should have from titf ee 
to seven shoots, according to age, and, having 
been planted as previously directed, should now 
be pruned back to about one-third of their length. 
Any shoots showing a tendency to be stronger 
than the others should be left slightly longer, 
and all nailed or tied into their proper positions. 
After growth begins the shoots must be regulated 
by disbudding where necessary, and by stopping 
any that are taking an undue leswd. Maiden treea 
that have been planted for cwdons, whether 
single or double, if for clothing walls of limited 
heif;ht, will give the most satisfaotory results if 
trained obliquely, inasmuch as they give the 
cordon a longer run before reaching Uie top No 
pruning back of these will be required, for if the 
wood was well ripened and matured most of the 
buds will develop into fruit-buds the first season, 
and, if not, we oan almost be assured of a good 
break of wood-buds of almost equal strength 
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irom bottom to top. The iMuling thoot should 
be allowed to grow thronghoat toe aeaaon, the 
othen being pinched back to three or f oar leeTes. 
The maiden may be said to be the primitire 
foundation of all the forma of training, and this 
ia the form in which I woold recommend all 
intending planters to porohaae. Some raisers of 
fmit trees oy a system of pinching or stopping 
deyelop in a single season the mdiments of a 
bosh tree. This with a careful selection of stock 
has much to reoommend it, as it hastens fertility. 

GoosxBnuuBS and Currants. —These will 
require their leading shoots out back to about 
6 in<^es in length for a season or two until a 
aufiqieat number of branches for a foundation 
has been provided, cutting back to a bud pointing 
in the proper direction, i.e., upwards in the case 
of a yariety with a pendulous habit, and outward 
with those showing an upward growth. Black 
Currants mar also be cut over about the same 
length the ftrst season; afterwards no regular 
shortening back of these will be necessary. 

BiBDB.— At this season small birds pla^ great 
havoc among the fruit-buds in some districts. 
Fresh dry lime dusted over the bushes while they 
are moist makes the buds distasteful to them, 
but frequent applications are necessary. In the 
▼ioinity of towns it is a flood plan to run a 
number of black cotton threads among the 
branches. 

PsoTionNO Matuuals should now be put 
into position ready to be used during frosty 
nights for protecting the blossoms of Apricots. 
Scrim cloth, so fixed at the top of the wall as to 
aUow of easy and speedy manipulation, will in 
the end be found the most efficient means of 
protection. Remove early in the morning. 
Take decaying Apples from the fruit -room 
and admit air daily. Keep the Grape-room at 
an equal temperature, and look over tne bunches 
twice a week to remove any bad berries. 

Thomis Wilson. 

Okama CtutU Oardmia, Okmia, N.B. 



BOOKS- 

The Book of Out Floweps.*— The 

art of preparing and arranging cut flowers for 
decorative purposes ds^ds for its exposition 
more upon the artistic instinct and taste of the 
individual than upon any definite principles. 
Its indefiniteness, and the endless variety in form 
and colour of flowers and leaves at the disposal 
of the decorator, make flower arrangement a most 
difficult, most unsatisfactory subject upon which 
to write a book. Almost evefythinff depends 
upon the artistic sense and natural skill of the 
worker ; even the very best advice may lead to 
the poorest results. As the author of the *' Book 
of Cut Flowers" himself remarks, using the 
words of Isaac Walton in reference to angling : 
It (the arrangement of flowers) '*is somewhat 
like poetrv : men are to be bom so, with inclina- 
tions to it, though both may be heightened by 
discourse and practice." Flower arrangements, 
even with the same kind of flower, may diffnr 
widelv the one from the other, and both be 
equally pleasing. Who can even arrange a vase 
of flowers in exactly the same way twice? 
Yet one may give quite as much delight as the 
other. Who shall say how a vase of flowers 
ought to be arranged ? This is aqueetion that 
does not admit of an answer. We can, it is 
true, lay down certain principles, and say that 
they may be followed with advantage ; but even 
then a good result is by no means assured. 
The per&ct way in which a flower or shoot 
disposes itself may just give that touch of natural 
grace or elesanoe, call it what you will, that 
satisfies us. xo show how it is possible to set all 
laws at defiance, and yet achieve a result that is 



* The *' Book of Cat Flowen." A complete gnide to the 
MvparlBg, srrsni^g, snd preierrlng of flowen for 
deoontlve parpoiet. By B. P. Brothenton. (T. N. Foulli, 
B, Fredeitok StMOt, Bdlnbimh.) PMoe 8a net. 



entirely satisfying, we may mention that wbm 
of the loveliest vasefnls of long-stemmed Tree 
Carnations we have seen were arranged simply 
by bunching the flowers in the hand, the blooms 
hanging dovmwards; then tumins the stalks 
down the whole bunch- was put in the vase 
together, each flower being allowed to fall as it 
would. Bearing in mind then that it is practi- 
cally impossible to teach the art of arranging cut 
flowers, we believe Mr. Brotherston's book has 
come nearer to the impossible than any other of 
the few works publisned on the subject. The 
book is full of sound advice and oood suggestions 
that are worth studying, ^e nest way to help 
the floral decorator is to give negative informa- 
tion, to point out those things that must not be 
done, and this Mr. Brotherston has done in a 
most commendable manner. He lays stress upon 
the necessity of allowing each flower used to 
show its beauty, and rightly deprecates the evil 
of overcrowding, the most fertile cause of failure 
and the ibnlt most easily committed in arranging 
flowers. The *<Book of Cut Flowers" contains 
eighteen chapters and four appendices, and is 
divided into two parts. The first part treats of 
the relative value of flowers ; fashion and taste in 
flowen and their arrangement ; selection of 
colours ; efifect of light ; scent ; use of buds and 
foliage ; selection of material ; when and how to 
gather flowers ; packing ; decoration of rooms ; 

S reserving flowers ; table, church, and ball-room 
ecoration, Ac. The second part contains 
particulars of the plants and flowers best suited 
to decorative use ; much valuable information ih 
given about each. The '* Book of Cut Flowers " 
is the outcome of an experiment instituted by 
Mr. J. Martin White, Balruddery. Mr. White, 
through the Ro^al Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, offered prizes for essays on the cutting, 
arrangement, and preservation in water of 
flowers and foliage. Mr. Brotherston was 
awarded first prise, and thereupon was asked to 
write this book. The *< Book of Cut Flowers " 
is certainly the most exhaustive work of its 
kind. Mr. Brotherston has succeeded in recording 
much valuable information upon a notoriously 
difficult subject, and in a way that calls for 
high {iraise. To illustrate out-flower arrange- 
ment is perhaps even more difficult than to 
write about it, and it is hardlv snrprisin|[ to find 
that, with some exceptions, the illustrations are 
not very satisfactory. 



THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 

PARSLEY. 

FEW plants grown in the kitchen 
garden are more in request the whole 
year through than the above, both for 
flavouring and garnishing; and to 
every exnibitor of ve|;etables it is 
indispensable, as there is nothing else 
that I know of which gives such a pleasing and 
effective finish as a groundwork of a good 
variety of well-grown Imley to a collection of 
vegetables. And what is more beautiful to the 
eye in the kitchen garden during the summer 
and autumn than a nice border of a good 
strain? 

For many yean I have made a practice ot 
sowing the seed in boxes during February, and 
raising it in gentle heat, planting it out on well- 
prepared i^round during showery weather in 
April. This is a great gain over sowing in the 
open for early use, and the results are in every 
way Ux more satisfactory. To attain the best 
results over-crowding must be avoided. The 
plants should be put put 1 foot apart all ways, the 
ground beinfl deejply trenched during winter, and 
well manured. It is well to remember that Parsley 
roots very deeply, and enjoys a good depth of 
broken soiL The you|:\g plants will require to be 
damped over darina the evening should the 
weauer be dry ; and the finest stimulant I find 



during the growing season is frequent dustings 
of soot when the weather is showery. 

To ensure a constant supply during, winter 
small sowings should be maae in the open on a 
south border during July and Au^pst, sod when 
the seedlings are of sufficient size, prick out 
into cold frames 8 inches apart, and as near the 
glass as possible ; give air freely on every favour-, 
able occasion.. This method will be found to 
give a plentiful supply all through the winter and 
spring. Three of tne best varieties are Veitch's 
Splendid Curled, Dobbie's Exhibition, and 
Sutton's Dwarf PerfeotioiL 



TOMATO SUTTON'S GOLDEN 
PERFECTION. 

Fob some reason or another yellow Tomatoes 3o 
^ot find general favour, but I am at a loss to 
•undentand whv this is so, as when well grown • 
and ripened unaer glass the flavour of somorsorts • 
is quite equal to, if not better than, that of many 

Sf the red or crimson varieties. Judges, too, at our - 
ortioultural shows generally {avovlt the redi 
sorts in preference to yellow ones, however well 
these may be staged. In my opinion this is a- 
mistake. The above varietv is unquestionably 
one of the best in cultivation, and for quality 
and appearance is all one can desire. I am* 
inclined to think that prejudice is one of the< 
chief reasons why these ao not find more general 
favour. I do not reoommend them for outside 
culture, but where sufficient room under glass ie 
at command, certainly a few plants should be 
included, both for vanety and appearance. 
BUtree. E. Bkckitt. 



NEW PEAS. 

Cabtkb's Matflowxb. 

Last season I had this variety sent me for trial, 
and it did so well that I am growing it more 
largely this season in place of an older variety. 
Mayflower is a flrst early with distinct Marrow 
flavour. It is a cross between the well-known 
Daisy and William Hurst ; it has the splendid 
table qualities of the first-named, ana what 
makes it most valuable, it is earlier. If sown now 
pods may be had freely in May on a sheltered 
border. It may be termed a free-grower, as the 
haulm is robust. Last year it withstood severe 
frosts and was our earnest varietv. It is very 
prolific and, bearing a large pod, will be much liked 
when its |;ood qualities are well known. It grows 
only 18 inches high, so that it is admirably 
adapted for early borders. It should also b!s 
most useful for pot or frame culture, and equallv 
good for latest sowing in gardens that are at aU 
short of space, as a great many pods are pro- 
duced in a small area. 

LOBD ROSIBSKT. 

This new Pea promises to be one of the best- 
of the introductions of late years. When grown- 
for trial in the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens it was most noticeable for its heavy 

Eand splendid flavour. We have no lack of:' 
main crop varieties and good standard. 
B, and any new introduction now must be- 
good to get an award. The new Lord Rosebery* 
was sent bv Messrs. J. Veitch, Royal Exotic- 
Nurseries, Chelsea, and the award was given for 
its splendid flavour and good cropping. In some 
respects it is not unlike a good type of Ne Plus* 
Ultra. It grows 4 feet to 5 feet high, has a 
vifforous constitution, and it has been free from 
mildew. It should make an excellent variety to* 
precede the well-known Autocrat, one of the' 
best late Peas we have. G. Wtthis. 



POTATOES NOT DECAYING. 

I HAVB been reading the correspondence in your' 
valuable JQumal on the non-decay of last 
year's seed Potatoes. I sprouted mine in boxes, 
which they did quite strongly. Some wer^' 
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planted whole, iuid some were divided. lo 
OMe only two thootf were allowed to remain. 
None of the letf deoaved» but they oanght the 
leaf-oarl Tery early and very badly. The gronnd 
waa manared the preyiont antamn, and left roagh 
all the winter. As to the eeed not decaying, is 
it not that the haalm, through Retting the blight, 
ceases to grow, and the plant tnen has not snffi- 
oient vitality to exhaoat the old tnber ? It would 
be a great boon if a remedy coold be fonnd. 
Cookham Bise, B&rka E. Robinson. 



TO 



ANSWERS 
OORRESPONDENXa 



RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 



k—Tke Bdttor inUndt 
tomaktTBMQAMDmakagfulU^aUread0ni»hodu(naati$i' 
«fM0, no matter tehat tks hranek q/ g&rdenSng mttty be, and 
withtkatolifeetwiUmaktatpecial/mtun€/tkB"Antwmri 
to CormpondmOt" eokmm, AU communieationi tkouU 
b$ dMorlv tmd wnakdif written on one tide ^ the peiper 
of%, and Qddreeaed to the Bdixob q/ Ths GAXDn, 
M. Taoietoek Street, Cooent Garden, W,C. LeUere on buei- 
neet ehould be tent to the PUBUSHXR. The name and 
addireee q/ the tender are requiired in MMtMon to any 
deiignaltien he mai^ deefre to be vted in the paper. When 
more than one qwery ie eent, eaeh ehouUL be on a eepatrate 
pieee of paper, 

Leffml ^otntm^—We are prepaired to anewer queetione 
ef law tfhich have anything to do with the miiiieot of 
gardening and foreetry. The queetiont ehould be at elear 
at poeeihU, Anewere wHl be found in a teparate eehemn 
headed "Legal Pointe," 

ViOLRS (F, S. A. r.).— It will take three 
dosen plants of the varieties of Violets yon men- 
tion to fill a frame of the dimensions given. The 
best time to prooore the plants is the last week 
in Maroh. Thev will grow best if yon will plant 
them in well onUivated and mannrod land in the 
garden in a position where they oan have partial 
•hade from the hot midday snn. They should be 
planted 16 inches apart in the row, and the rows 
ehottld be 18 inches apart. Water in dry weather, 
and keep the ground clean by hoeing. The plants 
will throw ont some side runners during the 
summer ; these should be ont off until the end of 
August, after which they may be left on. By 
this time, if all has gone on well, the plants will 
be large and strong, and at the end of September 
may be lifted from the border with a aood ball of 
soil round their roots and planted uarly dose 
together in the frame in the same sort of soil in 
which they have been growing. Keep the lights 
off in fine weather, but protect from nard frosts 
and bad weather. Always give a little air unless 
the frost is very severe. 

Rook Gakdbn (HampsUad).— Your best plan 
Would be to consalb a looil nurseryman, and get 
an estimate from him. Tufa, Derbyshire spar, 
and millstone grit aro suiuble, the latter for 
bnildins walls. Stone, however, may also be 
obtained direct from the quarries. For fur- 
nishing the rockery after it is built the following 
plants would be suitable : Arabis, Aubrietia, 
AosBoa miorophylla, Sizifrages of various kinds, 
including S. longifolia, S. apiculata, S rocheliana, 
S. sancta, S. macnabiaoa, S. A<zoon, S. bur- 
seriana, 8. cochlearis, and similar kinds. 
Aodrosace sarmentosa and A. lanuginosa would 
also do on a sunny ledge. Then tbere aro the 
various Pmks : Dianthus ciesius, D. plumarius, 
D. arenarius, and D. alpinus. Also Aoemooes, 
Acantholimons, Aster alpious, Erigerons, Cam- 
panulas of many kinds, Gypsophila, Arenaria 
montana, Gerastiums, Mossy rhiozes, Alpine 
Poppies, Veronica Teucrium var. dubia, Iberis, 
Silene, Waldsteinia, Tiaroila, Dicentra, Macro- 
tomia, Onosma tauricum, and many others too 
numerous to mention. Reference to any good 
hardy plant catalogue should enable one to make 
a selection. 



PiaT-ix>ynro Alpinbb (Rock). — ^The peat-dust 
to which yon rofer is indsed valuable, and may 
be advantageously emnloyed for a great variety 
of things, either mizea with sphagnum moes, the 
old pottin|[ material from the Orchid-house, or 
in conjunction with leaf-mould and loam in equal 
parts. Supposing yon possess a shady dell or 
low-lying spot in your aarden, which you could 
easily convert into a bed for moistnro and peat- 
loving plants, the mizturo of soils named would 
be ezoeilent. If such a bed could at intervals be 
saturated with moisturo, or was oooasiooally 
flooded, YOU would find it a most congenial home 
for such iiilies as L pardalinum, canadense vara- 
superbum, and others. Dwarfer plants suitable 
aro most of the hardy Cypripediums, Trilliumsin 
variety. Primula rosea, P. Sieboldi vars., Corv- 
dalis nobilis, Dantarias, Mecononeis Wallichii, 
Mertensias, and many more. In a somewhat 
drier spot you could ffrow the dwarf Andromedas, 
Kalmias, Heaths, Menziesia, Djtphne Cneornm, 
Orchis latifolia, 0. foliosa, with Lilium elegans 
in variety, cirpetinff the surface with the Grecian 
or Apennine Windflower, or even both. 

Staniey Brook— Yon woold have iMlitsd ne had 70a 
ttatsd whether the pUnti were noflowered •eedllnge or 
older iilante. If the former, their Tlcoar may oarry them 
through; If the latter, and growth oontleaee at this 
•eaaoD, it if highly probable that the east wind which 
moet oome preeeDtiy will badly damage the tops. Hence 
a moderate ehortening back to Arm wood Is reoommended 
rather than oatUng right down. 

C. A,— Wo are pleated to hear the spraying with 
potaeslnm eolation has had a good effeet on the Pelar^ 
goninms, and we Should adviie its application on any 

{slants subject to this annoying disease as loon as it makes 
ts appearance. By aesidaoos attention yon may be able 
to rid your plants of it altocether. As yon eoggest, the 
best thing to do with the VloleU in the bad condition 
the¥ are in is to poll them and barn them, starting with 
fresh yonng plants next March. The plant Is Fainginm 
grande. 

jr. if.— Any bftoklayer should be able to make a con- 
crete pond bottom and side, but the most sacoeesfol pond 
of that kind Is made with brick* and cement. Place the 
bricks, bottom and sides, in cement mortar ; afterwards 
coat the whole with a half -inch thickness of cement. A 
pond of this sort will stand for years if a thoronghly Ann 
bottom is made in the first place. In a pond of this sort 
the water will remain clear, if it is clear when filled. 
Water plants can also bs grown in large Orchid pans and 
shifted about as required, or a few inches of soil coold bs 
pat over the bottom and water planU planted in it. 

B, C, A.— There are several beantlfal climbing plants 
that would salt your porpoee, bat Jasminam nrlmallnam 
is. we consider, too tender to give yon satisfaction. Of 
Clematises there is a great selection, bat C. montana, which 
bears a great profodon of white flowers in May, and C 
Jackmanl, rich parple in sammer. cannot be sorpassed. 
The common white Jasmine, whoee charming sweet- 
■cented blossonu are borne in sammer, and J. nadifloram, 
with golden blossoms that expand daring the dull days of 
December, will give yon a greater choice. There are thus 
four climbsrs, all very beaatif al and dissimilar, for yoa to 
chooee from. 

iiodb.— It is by no means an uncommon thing for all 
Primulas of the denticalata group, to which P. caihmlriana 
belongs, to throw the flowering trass esrly. Ai the plants 
are growing in a northern aspect they will not snifer much 
harm. Too would not improve matters bv removing the 
spikes, and the plants are 10 perfectly hardy that the risk 
is not great. Another season they may flower later, as 
much on account of ths weather conditions as the sgs of 
the plsnts. This varisty of denticalaU flowers naturally 
in Maroh or April, and probably will not be maoh in 
advance of its time. Apply a 2-lach molch of vary sliort 
manare aboot the plants, which are molitare-loving and 
gross feeders. 

THE GREENHOUSB. 

SoLANUM CAPSiCASTAUM {A. A. E,)—The name 
of the enclceed spray is Solanum capeicastmm, 
whose only English name is Solanum. It is very 
easily raised from seed, sown in February, in a 
temperature of 55^ to 60^. As soon as the 
yonnff plants are large enough they ahonld be 
potted off singly into small pote. Then, ae soon 
as they begin to grow the top of each plant should 
be pinched out. By the end of April, or even 
earlier, the plants will be ready to shift into pots 
5 inches in diameter. At the end of May they 
may be placed out in a frame, giving them plenty 
of air wheneverpossible, and exposing them fully 
in a fortniff ht. The flowers are small and whitish, 
and the berries set best if exposed to bright 
sunshine. When they begin to swell, a little 
weak liqiud manure occasionally will be beneficial. 
About the end of August the plants must be 



given a light position under glass. Equal parte 
of loam and leaf-mould with a litUe sand may 
be used for the first potting, and for the second 
the proportion should be two narte of the loam 
to one of the leaf-mould. Manv cultivators, 
prefer to propaoafee their Boiannms from onttings, 
as the plants obtained in this way berry more 
freely in a small state than seedlings. Onttings 
of the young shoots taken at the end of February 
strike root readily. Old plants may be shortened 
back a little, and be grown on another season. 

A. K. Woode,—Voi a Fern at all, but the plant ofteo 
called the Asparagus Fern, whose correct nsme Is Aspara- 
gUi plasMMUS. « 

iVsmo.— Balbs of LUlnm laaoifollnm (spedosum) that 
have flowered in pots should bs repotted soon after the 
die down, lay In Hovember or In the first half of 
At the esme time, yen fine bolbe reach this 
ooontry from Japsn ss late as February, and they can 
be obtained in good dormant condition till at lesst the 
middle of March. Thess imported bulbs Should of course 
be potted as soon after they are reoelved as possible. 

A. B. C— Flowsrlng plants of a drooplog obamotsr to 
hang in a window are oy no means nnmeruus, ssMog ths 
beet being two members of the Campanula or Harebell 
family, vis., Campanula Isophylla alba, with pore white 
blossoms ; and a Mayi, in which they an of a pleasing 
shsde of light blaeTBoth theee, however, dto down in ths 
winter. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums of a drooping character 
are also good for the pnrpoee, bot in their case they wUl 
only bloom during the sosratsr months. Good plsnU for 
suspending in a window, but whose most prominent 
tsators Is foliage, not fiowsrs, are Sazifraga sarmentosa 
and Chlorophytum elatum varlegatum, known alao as 
Phalanginm llneare variegate. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

DiSBAUD CiLBtT (Norfclk Porjk).— The rooU 
of the speoimen sent are, nnqueetionablv, infeeted 
badly with a small white mite, which is frequently 
observed not only in Celerv, but in other kitohon 
garden oropa, espeoially Lettnee. The manare 
is reeponaible for thia. Strang soot and Ume 
water will quiokly eradicate these, and it is a 
capital plan to mix a little lime and soot with the 
manure before nlaoing it in the trenobea. 
Manure from the dog-kennels should not be need 
for kitchen garden orops unices compulsory, and 
then only alter it has laid twelve months and 
been mixed with lime and soot. 

Makubimo Potatobb {Q, Q.).— If your ground 
was last year over-manured, the assumption would 
be that much of the manure remains in the soil 
practically undigested or insoluble. If that ia 
the case the best course will be to give the ground 
a dressing of kiln lime. Put down heaps of a 
bushel to each l\ rods, and cast just enough soil 
over each heap to cover it. The lime will soon 
heat and slack, and then it oan be evenly strown 
about, and dug in, well mixing it with the aoiL 
The unspent manure or humus will then beoome 
quickly usable, and should alao be very beneficial 
as an ingredient in the aoiL Failing lime, use 
soot, but lime is best. If either be used as a 
dressing, when the Potato planU are well up, 
and bMore moulding them, give about 
well crushed, 81b. per rod of sulphate of 1 
As a substitute for all these things apply, and at 
once dig in, 101b. per rod of fish guana 

Norfolk.— Wo think that probably the Beakale Is bitter 
„om somecaass in the oooUng ; it may have been hurried 
too mncb or not have had ■ulfioient water, or, which li 
often the canie of bitterness, it msy have been too long in 
the cooking. A little salt in the water should be used. 
Seakale U sometimes bitter if forced in a very hot, dry 
place. Slow forcing and ample molstnrs give ths best 
results. 

ifft. ryiMie.— Short, weU-deoayed manure placed In a 
layer S Inches deep over the surface of the beds would have 
a better effect In improving the condition of your Asparsgus 
beds than bone-meal. The nmnnrs should be gently forked 
into the surface of the beds towardi the end of March, and 
a light dosting of nitrate of soda applied at the ssms time. 
The action dt hone-meal as a fertiliser Is slow, snd Is mors 
salted to fruit trees than to Asparagas. 

F, r.— The Potato eent liof the now well-known variety 
King Edward VIL Because of Ita ooloared marking! the 
variety has ths merit of being essllv dlstlngalshsu, and 
that ia much more than can bs ssld of scores of white 
varieties, the tubers of which so grsatly rsssmble eadi 
other, we believe the parents of King Bdward VIL were 
the red American, Mr. Breese, and Sutton's Abundance. 
The variety is a mahi crop or late ripener, very prolific, 
tubers usoally longlsh or Iddney-ihaped, sUns tinged with 
yellow, snd about ths buds much blotohed with carmine. 
A very fine variety for ezhibltiOB. being so distinct and 
- - It is not of the best table quaUty. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Low-omowiNO Hbaths {A, M, S.).— The beat 
low-growiDg hardy Heaths for the purpose are : 
Erica oiliaris, pink, July and Aogiut; E 
oinerea, in rariety, different tints, trom mid- 
inmmer onwards ; E. herbacea or oamea, reddish 
rose, January and February; £. mediterranea 
hvbrida, rosy porple, winter and early spring ; 
E. Tetraliz, varioos tints, summer ; E. vagans, 
pink, Aa«ust and September; and E. volgaris 
(Ling or Heather), of which there are nnmerons 
varieties in cultivation. These bloom, as a role, 
during the latter part of Aagnst, in September 
and October. The best time to transplant them 
is from the middle to the end of October. 

Mid Eating Peivst Stems {WUlandh—Qet 
a few pounds of dry clay, pound it fine, put it 
into an old pail, and mix with it as much 
paraffin as it will well absorb. Also add, 
dissdved in half a gallon of boiling water, 
lib. of soft soap, then put that into the paiL 
Still further add an ounce or so of red lead. 
Mix these ingredients into a paste, then with 
it coat the stems of the privet, using a large 
painting brush. Keep the solution well stirred 
while using it. In all cases where the stems are 
barked all round, as you seem to intimate some 
are, we fear they will die, as no artificial coating 
can replace loss of bark. Those it may be wise to 
cut down below the barked injury. But you 
may have to suffer similar trouble later with 
new growths, and traps should be set to catch and 
destroy the mice. 

/. B. It— We can soacest nothlngbstter for the pnrpoee 
thsn yoang. vlcoroiu puinta of the Thorn iteelf, which will 
■top op the gape and In time form an Impenrlooi hedge. 
They would associate with the existing Thome better than 
anvthing else. 

Linfi/Utd,—Thmt must certainly be some local caose 
to account for the Rhododendroos dying off in the manner 
of the specimens sent, and in our opinion it Is the annual 
topdresslng of manure which has done the mischief. If 
pot on In a crude state it would injuriously affect the 
roots. In common with all subjects whose roots consist 
mainly of delicate hair-like fibres, Rhododendrons are 
Quickly affected by extremes of any kind, either of 
drought, of stagnant moisture, or of strong manures. If 
a top-dressing of any kind Is glTcn, by far the best 
material would be leaf-mould, as not only does this act 
as a gentle stimulant, but It assists towards keeping the 
roots eool and moist during the hot, dry weather of 
summer. We should certainly advise vou to discontinue 
the manure, and then perhaps the trouble will cease. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Plantino an Orchard (E, P. if.).— If Apple 
trees on the Paradise stock be planted at 12 feet 
apart eaoh way, just 302 trees can be planted on 
an acre of ground. To economise the soil for 
several years, the intervening space should be 
planted with Currants, Gooseberries, Rupberries, 
and Strawberries. Although it may not be neces- 
sary to trench all the ground prior to planting, 
it should be at least deeply dug and be thoroughly 
cleaned and pulverised. The holes opened for 
the reception of the trees should be round, and 
may be from 2^ feet to 3 feet broad and 10 inches 
deep. The bottom soil may be broken up in 
each hole several inches in depth, some of the 
best top soil thrown in and levelled, and the 
trees carefully planted, doing so rather shallow 
tium deep. If the other soil he planted with bush 
fruits, it oan be forked over and loosened as 
the planting proceeds. As to the probable profit 
from an aore of fruit orchard, that is not possible 
to determine ; estimates would be of a haphasard 
kind, and possibly very misleading, as so much 
depends upon local conditions, distanoe from 
market, and other things. 

Nmwlt-plantbd ViNia {8, T, J,).^Do not 
now out back vour January-planted Vine-rods. 
Although so nr the Vines have not started 
growth, the roots may have been active. In any 
case cutting back the rods just as the sap is about 
to rise would lead to bleeding where the cuts 
were made, and loss of strength. Select in each 
case a strong bud or break about on a level with 
the plate nom which the roof of the vinery 
springs, on eaoh Vine, and rub out any others 



t propagated bv cuttings in warmth^now. 
^uvardias will need shifting into larger 



below that may push growth. Also pull out or 
pinch hard back all shoots above the selected 
one. That one wiU thus aoon collect all the sap 
force of the Vine, and should this year become a 
rod from 10 feet to 12 feet Ions. Still, next 
winter such rode should be oat back to a length 
of about 2 feet only. Keep your Gloire de 
Lorraine Begonias and Bouvardias now in a rather 
cool house, where they will rest. The Begonias 
can be 
The Bou' 

pots, and should be stood outdoors on ashes in the 
summer. 

H. O. 0,—lt is recommended by all good fruit-growers 
that fruit trees should be pruned soon after planting, and 
not be allowed to make a season's growth before being 
pruned. Cutting back the shoots reetoree the balanoe 
between root and branch, which has naturally been 
destroyed by damage to6ie roots when transplanting, and 
probable shortening when replanted. 

C. J. HaiL—Wt are afraid you oan do nothing If your 
fruit trees are in the open. If they are on walls you mlsht 
protect them by means of canvas or tiffany, or even fish 
netting. It Is no use rubbing off some of the buds. If 
anything this would make the others grow all the more 
quickly. As the situation is so well protected It is probable 
that even if the blossoms open early they will not oe much 
damaged. Although they are so forward, It Is surprising 
how a spell of cold weather will keep them back. 

A, B., Edinburgh,— We think you would And the follow- 
ing plan more simple and not so costly as the copins you 
suggest : Iron hooks, with movable stays, fixed at 12 feet 
apart, 1| feet in length ; this allows for 6 inches to go into 
the wall or to be fastened on the top. At the end, or 
portion fartheet from the wall, the ends are curved 
upwards to hold half-inch Iron rods. Theee run the whole 
length, and In the suspending bar fixed to wall are holes ; 
on this place an 11-inoh-wlde matchboard, this to be well 
tarred and each piece screwed to bar by a nut and bolt On 
the bar in front hang double meeh thick nets or thin 
scrim canvas or tiffany. If the latter Is used it should be 
drawn to certain distances In the daytime. You may. If 
you wish, use felt, but we prefer boards. Theee last a long 
time if well tarred and stored In a dry place when not In 
use. The boards should have a gentle slope downwards to 
throw off rains freely. The Iron hooks for the stays are 
permanent when fixed. These should be painted or 
tarred, and made large enough to ensure that the stay 
crook at end easily lifts out when not In use. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

Roan FOR Chalky Soil ( fTy&tin&ury).— Six 
bush Roses: Caroline Testout, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Marie van Houtte, Ulrich Bmnner, 
Viscountess Folkestone, and Mme. Ravary. Six 
climbing Roses: Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Dorothy Perkins, William Allen Richard- 
son, Climbing Belle Siebreoht, and Mme. Alfred 
Carridre. 

Sbmi-wild Roses {W. SeruecaU).— To form a 
large bed of a semi-wild (description the following 
Roses would be suitable: Flora, rosy flesh; 
Crimson Rambler; the Dawson Rose; Polyantha 
grandiflora ; Conrad F. Meyer (ruaosa hybrid) ; 
rugosa Blanc double de Coubert ; The G^land, 
white ; Una, large single creamy white flowers ; 
and Fellenberg, rosy crimson. All are strong 

growers and would soon develop into large free 
ushes. Good garden Roses to plant in between 
until thev have developed are Gruss an Teplitz, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Grace Darling, Caroline 
Testout, Viscountess Folkestone, Ulrich Brunner, 
Gustavo Regis, La France, and Mrs. John Laing. 

C. If.— 8. Aose Flora Mclvor is one of the Penaance 
Briars, while Leopoldine d'Orleans and Myrianthes Kuga 
are good climbing kinds. They produce their blossoms in 
large clusters. In pruning the heads should be well 
thinned out, at the same time leavinc a few of the long 
and Tigorous shoots to their full length, and they will then 
flower freely. 



MISCELLANEOUS, 

B. T. F.—Th9 proportion used will to a certain extent 
depend upon the plants, but In a general way los. per 

esilon will suit most subjects. Some will stand more, 
ut the better plan Is to commence with the lesser 
quantity and note the effect before Increasing It. 

B. J.— Failing farmyard manure, which is the best thing 
to dig into poor, light soil, you should save all the vege- 
table refuse from the kitchen garden, fallen leaves, road 
scrapings, the refuse of fires, old potting soil, and Mush- 
room>bed manure, and dig them into the soil. Leave a 
portion uncropped for a time, and, while it Is bare, take 
the opportunity of digging In any of these materials that 
can be had. It Is not much use applying artificial ferti- 
lisers until you have improved the quality of the land. 
Short, wellHlecayed manure would be beet for the Asparagus 



beds, but, falling this, use nitrate of soda. The leaves of 
Bhododendrons seem to be from a tree that is starved. 
Probably the soil Is poor and light, and the plants suffer 
from the want of water In summer. Soot Is a good and 
cheap fertiliser. 

ZL AU,—Tb» XL All Insecticide would do no harm to 
the foliage of your greenhouse plante if used according to 
the directions given. We have used it frequently, and 
have never known leaves to be damaged by It. We think 
there can be no doubt that the foliage was damaged, as 
you think might have been the case, by the mixture of 
sulphur and tobacco used previously. 

A— A reasonable amount of atmoepheric moisture is 
necessary for plant growing, and we should oertainly not 
advise vou to concrete the ground underneath the stage. 
Ton muht take out a little of the soil and replace it oy 
Derbyshire spar, shingle, or any material that will always 
look clean and neat and yet allow the water to drain 
away readily. As to any arrangement for carrying away 
surplus water, you must be guided by the slope of the 
ground and otner matters. Ferns would do very well In a 
narrow border In front. A border for climbers might be 
taken out to a depth of S feet, 6 Inches of rough drainage 
material, such ai broken crocks, being placed In the 
bottom, and the border then made up with good soil. In 
which the climbers may be planted. 

BSOLIBH AKD IRISH LAHD IfKASUBIS (D. £.).— A rod 

area of English ground Is Just 80^ kqnareyards, the proper 
dimensions In feet being 16^ each way. There are 100 such 
rods or areas In an acre. The measurement of a rod 
seems rather absurd, as, by splitting feet into halves and 
yards into quarters, multiplication or division Is greatly 
complicated. Had the width and length of a rod been 
18 feet, for Instance, the exact superficial area would have 
been 86 yards, and thus calculation would have been very 
simple. We here term this rod " area," also as *' pole " or 
"perch." As to the bushel measurement, that differs 
materially In diverse localities, but generally It Is held to 
be 661b. Still, It varies according to nutterial measured 
and locality. The snooer all these old measurements give 
place to weights the better. We need badly a clean sweep 
of all these ancient terms In land and goods measurements, 
as also in money, replacing them with simple, easily 
understood and universal terms. 

Kamxs of PLA5T8.— r. H. Port.— Cypripedlum nitens. 

S. J. W.—Th» large flower Is a form (A Cvprlpedlum 

harrlsianum ; the other Is C. venustum. if. M. if.— 1, 

Photlnlasermlata ; '^2, Tlbouchina semldecandra(Pleroma 
maorantha); *8, Polygala opposltlfolla ; 4. Viburnum Tlnus 
var. luddum ; *5, Pittospomm Tobira ; *6, Veronica spe- 
dosa ; 7, Myrtus Ugni ; 8, Phlomis frutioosa ; *9, Bupa- 
torlnm wienmannlanum ; 10, Olearia macrodonta ; IL Ilex 
latlfolia ; 12, Prunus lusitanica (Portugal Laurel^ Thoee 
with an asterisk are tender, but the rest might be grown 

in sheltered positions. Bridget PengsUy.—l, Berberis 

vulgaris ; 2, Taxus baccate (Tew) ; S, Thymus vulgaris 
(Garden Thyme); 4, Llgustrum valg^ (Privet); Jas* 

mfnTTTi nndiflomm. Jf, S. Orley Parlor. — Thuya 

(Jii.>ijihiaia rHri^irata.' — -R fl. C.-^i, Polypodlum glauco- 
phyllntQ ; i^. mppATirnUy Poljpodluai aureum ; 8, Poly- 
ntlohum aculeatucD aiijpi]«r« ; 4. LiMtreiaarlstatavarlegata ; 
5. IliKKli^AiperimdiLlndh ; G, EubLLfla ptcta; 7, Cymblolum 

trncyAtLUtn (pale TortQ}; A, LyuMU t^^ruenta. T, L. — 1, 

EryilnmiD putch^lliiin ; t. LiKuitrum oi^ifolium folils 
aurtJi ; 3, FierLi (Abrlrumedb) jjtponkti ; 4, Pleris (Andro- 
me^la) jupoGtcs vtrfefata ; 5, E\wJi.gnnM pungens varle- 
Kftta ; >>, LlKuetrnQ) japtiDlcum curiiic^am ; 7, RaphlolepU 
jftpon1c&: d, Oimiirjthui UlUolfolliii varlegatus; 9, Aucuba 

Jipoaioa vittdls; 10, Dlesrla HaattlL Aealypha,—lt 

Ptvrts »eiTuUti criitats major; S, Pteris serrulate; 8, 
Pier la AerniUta crttt&ta ; 4. Aipai-Kgni plumoeus nanus ; . 
r>, hflfDtila rasnlcsta; Q, Abu Ml on Suuvenlr de Bonn; 7, 
i.ieeiieni exODlenilA ; S, AcAlyphA trlcutor ; 9, Pelargonium 
cHspam. — (^fNfrr^ — I, MiLrlu^tlgraa axillaris, better 
kuuwn In fanleos ai Gardejiia dlrlodora; 2, Begonia 
fuchsloldes ; 8, Begonia Preeident de Boureilles ; 4, Begonia 
haageana. 

KAM18 OF Fruit.— i'VsA.— The Apples are : Tall, conical 
fruit, Adam's Pearmain ; flat fruit, Ashmead's Kernel. 



SOCIETIES. 



THB HORTICULTUBAL CLUB. 
Akmual Mnemra akd Ddhibb. 
Tee annual dinner of this club took place on Tuesday, the 
18th Inst., at the Hotel Windsor, under the presidency of 
Sir John Llewelyn, Bart., when about eighty members and 
guests, including many ladles, were preeent, and an 
extremely pleasant evening was passed. The tables, 
thanks to the kindness of Messrs. Veitoh, were beautifully 
decorated with flowers and groups of foliage plants, and the 
hon. secretary (Mr. 1. T. Gook) had arranged a capital pro- 
gramme of vocal music, admirably rendered by the Qaavers 
vocal Quartette, under the direction of Mr. Wilfred 
Kearton of St (George's (Thapel, Windsor. Mr. Charles T. 
Druery contributed, as usual, one of his original readings, 
this time on the *' Tatur Dlseee," which was well received. 
After the usual loyal toast of *' The Boyal Horticultural 
Society " (whoee annual meeting had been held that day 
with a splendid record of progress), to which Mr. Paul 
alluded with the hope that such progrees would be main- 
tained, Mr. W. A. Bllney responded in a humorous speech 
on behalf of the council. Sir John Llewelyn proposed the 
toast of '* The Horticultural Club," referring psirtlcularly 
to its practical contributions to horticultural knowledge 
in the shape of valuable papers given by Its members and 
guests, many of which subsequently appeared In the 
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Joanal of the Royal HortlcQltanil Sooloty, of which' the 
olnb really ooneUtatee the locUl centre. Mr. Qwm Monro 
reeponded la apfiroprtate terms. Mr. Harry jT Yeitch 
proposed the toast of *' The Chairman," which was dmnk 
with mnslcal honours, as was the subsequent toast of 
"The Heoretary." "The Visitors" toast as proposed by 
Mr. JeffeHes was framed by him with particular reference 
to the ladles, and was responded to by Dr. Henry and the 
Rev. G. J. Smith, M.A., Dr. Henry speaking on behalf of 
the fair sex, and the Rev. G. J. Smith dwelling eloquently 
on the delights of gardening as enooursged oy the club, 
and the consequent pleasure of being a guest ampng 
such sympathetic spirits. 

The toast list concluded, the Qaavers Qaartette gave 
several songs and duets, winding up appropriately with 
the delightful " Good Klght, Beloved." 

NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 
Thb executive committee of this society held a meeting on 
Monday, the 12th Inst., at Carr's Restaurant, Strand, when 
Mr. Thomas Bevan occupied the chair, being supported by 
an exoellenl attendance of members. Minutes and various 
routine matters having been disposed of, a long discussion 
arose on certain flnanolal questions relating to the future 
of the society. A motion wss then carried that the 
secretary's salary should again be fixed at the rate of £100 
per annum. The next business on the agenda was the 
election of the various gentlemen to All the vacancies on 
the committees. Those for the Soral committee were first 
dealt with. This being taken bv ballot, neceesltated the 
nomination of scrutineers, and Messrs. Foster, lugamells, 
Kybert, and Moorman were called upon to aci in that 
capacity. As a result the under-mentioned gentlemen 
were elected to fill the places of the one«thlrd retiring by 
rotation, vfz., Mr. J. B Riding, Mr. A. W. Seabrook, 
Mr. 0. J. Ellli, Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. E. F. Hawes, Mr. 
W. Wells, and Mr. H. J. Jones. 

A sub-committee consisting of Meesrs. D. B. Crane, 
C. H. Curtis, and Herman Payne was appointed to com- 
pile the necessary list of last season's novelties for inclu- 
sion in the*schedule now in preparation. The new financial 
committee consists of Meesrs. Ingamells, Hawee, and 
Moorman. For the schedule rub- committee the following 
names were declared to have received the highest number 
of votes : Messrs. John Oreen-, W. Howe, P. A. Gragg, 
logamells. Oliver, O. Prlckett, Crane, Hawes. and Moorman. 
In reepect of the publication committee, Mr. C. H. Curtis 
gave an Informal report of the work that had been under 
consideration, and promised a formal one by next meeting. 
The election of new members brought a somewhat lengthy 
meeting to a cloee. 



SOUTHAMPTON ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 80CTBTY. 
TBI annual general meeting of the above society was held 
recently. The statement of aooonats presented showed a 
toul Income for the past year (receipts and assets) of 
£707 lit. 41.. the total expenditure and liabilities 
amunnUng to £729 It. 91., leaving a deficit of £21 16 1. Id. 
on the year's working. Fortunately the society has a small 
reeerve fund of £75. and material valued at over £60, so 
that the society is able to show a credit balance of 
£103 Si. 8d. Ooe hundred and sixteen new subecribers 
were added to the society during the year, but unfor- 
tunately no less that eighty-six of the former members had 
to be struck off through deaths, withdrawals, Ac. An 
urgent appeal Is made for Increased and ad^ional sub- 
scriptions. This yeai'Mie Rose show is to be held in the 
County Cricket Ground, and on one day only— June 27. In 
the " Notee on the Exhibitions" accompanying the report 
a hope is expreesed that this will induce the trade growers 
to assist the show more largely than on former occasions. 
The Carnation show Is to be held on the pier as usual, and 
the autumn show at the Artillery Drill Hall. After the 
report and statement of accounts had been unanimously 
received and adopted, the election of officers was proceeded 
with. Sir Samuel Montagu, BtrL, being again elected 
president, and several new vlce-preetdents were added to 
the list. The chairman, Mr. H. J. Blskeway, and the 
other retiring members of the council were all re-elected, 
including the veteran secretary, Mr. G. 8. Foldge, who 
enters upon his thirty-fourth year of service, and who has 
been connected with the management for over forty yean. 



CARDIFF GARDENERS' ASSOCIATION. 
A nsTiNO took place on Tnesday, the 6th inst., at the 
Sandringham Hotel, when Mr. R. Mayne presided. Mr. 
Toy, foreman, Cardiff Castle Gardens, gave a most inter- 
esting lecture on " Melons," dealing with his subject in 
detail from the time that seed should be sown for 
early work to the end of the late season. The hon. 
secretary opened the discussion, and expressed the con- 
gratulations of the members to Mr. Toy in coming forward 
with such an able lecture. Inasmuch as it was his first 
attempt before an assembly. A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded Mr. Toy, who briefly responded. For a pan of 
Orchid Coelogyne cristate, Mr. R. Mayne won the prise of 
6s. offered by Mr. C. Lewis, Penartb. 

PROFESSIONAL GARDENERS' FRIENDLY BENEFIT 

SOCIETY. 
In submitting the thirty-ninth annual report and state- 
ment of accounts, the committee feel there Is cause for 
great satisfaction in the continued Improvement in the 
flnandsl position f )f the society. The total income for the 
year has been £196 ISs. lid., and the total expenditure 
£138, which leaves a profit on the year's acoonnt of 
£67 18«. lid., which added to the total funds at the end of 
1904 of £1,290 9«. 8d., makes the total worth of the socletv 
at present £1,.S4S St. 2d., representing a value to each 
member of £10 15s. 6 1., again of £1 per member during the 



ye4r. The number of members at the present time is 126. 
Ubteal support continues to be given to the society by Its 
honorary members, lor which the committee desire to 
tender their hearty t hanks. The committee deeply regret 
the loee by dea^h of Mr. Robert Featherstone, who alwavs 
took a great and uneelfish Interest In the society, and held 
one ofllce or other almoet continuously sinc« its formation, 
and for some years previous to his death was senior 
trustee. At the special meeting held on December 5th, 
Mr James Inman was appointed a trustee in his place. 
At the same meeting, after a long and interesting 
discussion, it was resolved to adopt the committee's 
recommendation to make application to become a branch 
of the Grand United Order ot Oddfellows. 

The dinner and gsthering last year were a great 
success, and the committee nope that again this year 
all who possibly can will make an efi^ort to be present on 
February 14th. It is very satisfactory to note that 
members generally are now taking a greater interest in the 
affairs of the society, but it is thought that much more 
might be done by many in pointing out to eligible young 
men its advantages, and that it is a duty they owe to 
themselves, their wives and families, and to their fellow- 
men, to join such a society. 



CROYDON AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A GOOD assembly of members listened with great interest 
to the lecture of Mr. H. O. Etherington^ The Culvers 
Nursery, Carshalton, who at the last meeting expounded 
the subject of "Water in Relation to Plant Life." 
Throughout his discourse the members exhibited the 
keenest interest in the subject, and after the usual dis- 
cussion, were unanimous in p&s«ing a very hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Btherington. Mr. A. Edwards, Amble- 
side Gardens, Addiscomte, exhibited some very good 
specimens of Onion Rousham Park Hero. 



CROYDON HORTICULTURAL MUTUAL IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETY. 
Thbib were close upon a hundred members at the Grey- 
hound on the occasion of the sixth annual dinner of the 
Croydon and District Horticultural Mutual Improvement 
Society, which function invariably proves one of the most 
enjoyable of its kind. The horticulturists assemMed 
proved true to tradition, and decorated the tables in an 
extremely lavish faahion with practically every flower now 
in season. The feature of the dispUy wss a fine group of 
Orchids, which were greatljr admired. Mr. J J. Raid, the 
president, occupied the chair, while Mr. G. J. Ingram was 
vice-chairman. The vice-chairman submitted ihe toast of 
the evening, " The Society." There were no two opinions 
as t J the utility of mutual Improvement societies, not 
only between gardener and gardener, but in other profes- 
sions. They encouraged an Interchange of Ideas, mutual 
fellowship, and friendly and ke*n competition, which 
brought out the mental qualltlet anl capabilities of the 
members. Then they had a secretary who was most 
energetic, and who worked thoroughly well In their 
interests, ^t, but by no means least, they possessed a 
very prudent treasurer. Mr. Boshler on rising to respond 
met with a cordial reception. Mr. Rowson gave the toast 
of " Kindred Societlee and the VUitors," and spoke of the 
good feeling which prevailed between that and other 
societies. 



Hyacinths, Narcissi, and Tulips of Mr. F. Williams, 
gardener to Louis Tiliett, E^q., M. P.. Norwich, were excep- 
tlonally good. Mr. W. Shoeemlth. gardener to F. W. 
Banner, E<q., besldeB good flowers, bad well-kept Apples 
and Pears, both kitchen and dessert. Mr. IL Abel, 
gardener to Mrs. Curl, Ipswich Road, Norwich, staged a 
splendid exhibit of Perrian Cyclamens. Mr. T. B. Field of 
Ashwellthorpe brought some grand fruits of that old 
varie y of kitchen Apple, Striped Beefing, which George 
Llndley found growing in a garden near Norwich in 1794. 
Its usefulness msy be gathered from the fact that It is In 
season from October to Mm, is a splendid keeper, and 
excellent for baking. Mr. w. L. Wallis, secretary, had 
qidte a.hoat of new members for nomination. 

BirmlDfiTham Botanical and 
noPtlOUltUPal SOOlety.— Owing to the 
increased interest now shown in the pursait of 
gardening in the Midland Coanties, the Bir- 
mingham Botanical and Hortionltnral Society 
have considered a proposal to hold monthly 
flower shows in the Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston, 
daring the summer months, with a view to 
farther stimulatiog this love for the caltivation 
of flowers. The Daffodil and Anrioala showe, 
held at the gardens in April, the Cimation show 
in Augatt, and the exhibition of border Cbry- 
santhemams and other autumn flowers are well 
supported by exhibitors and visitors. It is now 
proposed, as an experiment, to hold two extra 
shows daring the coming summer, one in Jane 
and the other in July. It is propoeed to award 
medals to meritorious exhibits, and certificates 
to individual plants, &o., of superior excellence. 



CRAWLEY A DISTRICT GARDBNBRS* ASSOCIATION. 
A OAPITAL meeting was held under the auspices of the 
Crawley and District Gardeners' Mutnal Improvement 
Assnciation on the 18th Inst., when Mr. William Shepherd, 
gardener to H. Hobeon Finch, Eso., Goffi Hill, Crawley, 
dellTered a most interesting and InstructiTe paper on 
" Phenomena in the Life of Plants." The speaker having 
giyen a good deal of time to the study of agricultural 
chemistry, he was able to Impart useful knowledge to the 
members present. At the close many questions were 
forthcoming, and a good discussion followed, in which 
several members took part and more useful information 
was obtained. 



ABERDEEN CHRYSANTBEMUM SOCIETY. 
THE annual general business meeting of the Aberdeen 
Chrysanthemum Society was held recently, Mr. James 
Etslemont (chairman) presiding. Mr. ML fl. Sinclair, 
secretaiy and treasurer, submitted the annual financial 
statement, which showed the very satisfactory balance of 
£166 lOi. in favour of the society. The report was unani- 
mously approved of, and the following oflBce-bearers were 
elected : Hon. president. Lord Provost Lyon ; chairman, 
Mr. James Etsiemont, Langley ; vice-president, Mr. A. 
Kynoch, Clifton Road ; secretary and treasurer, Mr. M. H. 
Sinclair, 166A, Union Street ; together with a working 
committee consisting of twenty members. It was agreed 
that next year's show be held on November 28 and 24. 



EAST ANGLIAN HORTICULTURAL CLUB. 
Thbri was a very large gathering of members at the 
February meeting of this club held on the 14th Inst, at 
the Shtrehall Hotel, Norwich. The evening was devoted 
chlefiy to the reading of two papers reoeiveidi in an E«ssy 
Competition upon "The Outdoor Cultivation of the 
Roee," which was confined to single-handed and amateur 
gardeners. During the lensthy discussion which followed, 
the subject of adding stiff clay to light soils for the 
purpose of making it more retentive seemed to be one 
about which there was much diversity of opinion. Mr. C. 
Matthews and Mr. E. Lovett won the Etsay prises in order 
named. The exhibition tables were well filled, and con- 
tained some splendid examples ofj^bulbs In pota. The 



OBITUARY, 

JOHN FORREST. 
Wi regret to have to record the death, on the 
15th inst. , of Mr. John Forrest, late heed gar- 
dener to the Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Lord -Lieutenant of Ireland, at Haddo Honae, 
Aberdeenshire. It will be remembered that we 
published a notice of the retirement of Mr. 
Forrest from Haddo Honse only in June of laat 
year, when he was entertained by Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen, and presented with several yaloable 
gifts by his employers and other friends. At 
that time we gave details of Mr. Forrest's gar- 
dening career, and it is nnneoessary to recapitulate 
these now, but it may be said that Mr. Forreet, 
who bad for some time been foreman at Haddo 
House before entering the service of the late Mr. 
Thompson of Banchory Honse, returned to Haddo 
House as head gardener as far back as 1871, and 
was for nearly forty years in the service of the 
Aberdeen family. After his retirement Mr. 
Forrest went to live at Cnlter, and his death took 
place at Craiglea there very suddenly. Mr. 
Forrest was held in the highest respect by 
everyone. 



TRADH NOTB. 

SUTTOH'S FARXBBS' YBAR-BOOK. 

MK88B& SUTTOM AHD 80118' Farmers' Year-book for the 
current season annonncee that the partners have deter- 
mined to celebrate the centenair of their event In a 
characteristic manner. Instead of treatlnic the centenary 
as a personal question, they have resolved to do two 
things In the Interests of farmers— to make a substantial 
reduction in the prices of their standard stocks of agri- 
cultural seeds, and to give to each buyer a guarantee as 
to analytical purity and germination. This guarantee 
eitends also to Glovers and Orassee. The Farmers' Year- 
book contains a very useful calendar, and the work is 
illustrated with numerous photographs of remarkable 
crope. The regular customers of the firm will receive 
this publication by an early poet, but others who an 
engagisd In agriculture will consult their own intereeta by 
applying to the publishers at Eeading fbr a copy. 

OARDBNINO APPOINTMBlfT. 

Mr. Thomas Robimson, formerly head gardener and 
bailiff to mr G. W. A. Oskeley, Bart., FrttUnden House, 
Kent, has been appointed heed gardener to B. C. Benneta, 
Etq., Thorn by Hall, Northampton, 

KSTiRniEHT.— Mr. Henry Wilson, for the last eighteen 
years bead gardener to F. A. Smith, Esq., Cole Orion Hall, 
Ashby-de-ls-Z'inch, has retired, and is succeeded by hfa 
son, Mr. H«nry Wilson. 

*«* TKb Yemrty Subtoription to Tbm Oardbi U : InUmd, 
6i.(UL: Foniffn, 8», 9d. 
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GARDEN PEAS. 

STRENUOUS efforts should be put 
forth to prolong the season of 
Green Peas to as late a date as 
' possible, for good fresh Qreen Peas 
are welcome in every household. 
And with the improvement which has taken 
place during recent years in early, mid- 
season, and late varieties, little difficulty, 
providing a proper system is practised, need 
be experienced. It is not every variety, 
however, that will succeed well in all parts 
of the country, as some kinds which do 
remarkably well on a light porous soil, fail 
lamentably on that of a stiff, cold, retentive 
nature. 

There are few vegetables which differ 
80 much constitutionally as the various 
varieties of Peas, and those only should be 
grown to any extent which by experience 
have proved to be best suited for one's 
own district. Exceptions, however, can be 
made even with these, as there are one or 
two standard varieties that seldom fail, and 
warrant inclusion in every Qollection. 

Cultivation. 

As is generally known, the garden Pea 
requires a well-drained, deeply- trenched, and 
enriched soil, especially so for late summer 
and autumn supplies. Anyone may be fairly 
successful in procuring good crops with very 
little trouble, for about a month, which 
generally means the last fortnight in June 
and the first in July; but it is from then 
onwards that even the professional kitchen 
gardener finds it difficult to keep up an 
unbroken supply until late, unless every 
care in the preparation of the land and 
selection of varieties is well thought out. 
The ground should have been well manured 
and deeply tilled during the winter or early 
spring months, and the seed should be sown 
in drills thinly, allowing a good distance 
between the rows until the first week in April ; 
after that time the method of sowing them in 
well-prepared trenches, excavated and filled 
in much the same way as for Celery, 
cannot be too strongly recommended. And 
this applies to every kind of soil and locality. 
In every case the bottom of the trench should 
be Well broken up before placing in any 
manure, which should be in a half-rotten 
condition. 



Overcrowding. 
This is unquestionably one of the most 
serious mistakes generally made in relation 
to Pea culture. Large-growing marrowfat 
Peas should be sown in double lines in the 
trench or placed at a regular distance of 
3 inches apart, removing every other one 
when about 3 inches in height, and in the 
case of very strong growers from 10 inches 
to 12 inches between the plants is none too 
much. It is well, especially for late 
Peas, to isolate the rows as much as possible, 
and not plant them in breaks, as is too fre- 
quently done. When this practice is fol- 
lowed the whole of the ground can be kept 
cropped, and much heavier jrields of Peas will 
be the result. 

Watbring. 
Heavy drencbings should be given during 
spells of dry weather, and liquid manure 
from the farmyard well diluted is the best 
stimulant we know of for Peas. Spraying over 
the growths with clean water in the evening 
after very hot days is very beneficial, and to 
prevent attacks of mildew the foliage should 
be well dusted with flowers of sulphur during 
the early morning. 

Stopping. 
This should be resorted to with very late 
sowings which are expected to give returns 
during October. Immediately a fair number 
of pods are set the points of the growths 
should be taken out, which will induce them 
to swell rapidly. Birds have a particular 
liking for late Peas, the tits being most 
troublesome, and the only successful method 
we know of protecting them is by using 
small-mesh garden netting, which must be 
made quite secure over the rows. 

Varieties to Grow. 

i In mentioning what we believe to be among 
the best, we do not for one moment pretend to 
name those only which are worthy of cul- 
tivation, or that will succeed best in every 
county, but simply those which we know to be 
of exceptional merit and which seldom fail 
when properly grown ; quality in the Pea is in 
our opinion one, if not the most, essential 
point. Each one we mention may be trusted 
in this respect The white or round seeded 
varieties are now hardly worth growing, as 

\ they have been superseded in quality and 
productiveness, and their earliness is so slight 
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that it is not worth considering. Carter's 
' Early Morn, Sutton's Reading Qiant, and 

Edwin Beckett can each safely be grown 
I when true to name. All are of strong growth 
I and of the highest quality, and all attain a 
I height of from 4 feet to 5 feet when well 
I grown, and by sowing early may be relied 

' upon to come in the first week in June. 

I 

• Dwarf Varieties. 

We are not in favour of very dwarf 
I varieties, but we made rather an exten- 
sive trial last season, and Little Marvel 
proved to be the best. It attains a height 
of about 18 inches, and is literally covered 
with well-filled pods of the best flavour. 
Carter's Daisy is a variety well known, and 
should be included in every collection. 
When Jiighly cultivated it attains a height 
of from 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches. It is of 
vigorous growth, good constitution, succeeds 
on almost any soil, is very prolific, and of 
; excellent flavour. Duke of Albany, height 
I about 5 feet, is one of the best second 
I earlies and seldom fails. Alderman, one of 
I the best varieties ever raised, seldom fails to 
I give satisfaction ; at its best from the middle 
of July till the end of August. The seed 
should be sown thinly; a fine exhibition 
variety. Quite Content (Carter's), a new 
I variety, should be grown by all. This is the 
1 result of a cross be*'^een Alderman and 
I Edwin Beckett, and after being thoroughly 
I tested, is being sent out under the above 
I name. 
1 Late Varieties. 

I As late varieties, Autocrat and Webb's 

I Masterpiece, the latter being an improved 

i form of the first named, are unsurpassed 

I by any with which we are acquainted. 

These do remarkably well in any soil or 

I position, seldom mildew, and are great bearers. 

The Gladstone is a good late Pea of fine 

appearance, though not of first-rate quality ; 

a large percentage of the plants frequently 

have a nasty habit of dying off just as they 

are coming into flower. As an exhibition 

variety during September it is generally 

liked. Old Ne Plus Ultra is still one of the 

best flavoured, if not the best, for late use, 

but the pods are small and generally take 

mildew badly, a matter which detracts from 

i its value considerably. Other good Peas are 

' Gradus, Thomas Laxton, Sutton's Peerless 

; Marrowfat, and Duke of Albany. 
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PRIZES FOR GARDENERS, 
MARCH. 



HOW TO CROP A SMALL KITCHEN 

GARDEN PROFITABLY. 

A Rfft Prixe of FOUR GUINEAS^ 

A Second Pttte of TWO GUINEASt 

A Third FrUe of ONE GUINEA, 

And a Fourth PrUe of HALF-A-GUINEA 

are offered for the best essays upon 

this subject. 

By a amall garden U meant one of a size whioh 
the owner himself may work, or where one man 
only is kept, with poesibly oooaaional help— about 
an acre or lees in extent. Few are aware of the 
large returns whioh may be obtained from suoh 
a fgLtdea as this when worked on the principle of 
intensive culture and a proper rotation of crops 
is carried out. From frequent enquiries maae 
by the owners of such gardens we are persuaded 
that information on this subject would be helpful 
to many readers of Thb Oabdin. The informa- 
tion we want is not an elaborate treatise, but a 
concise and informing article giving plain and 
precise directions as to the best way ol treating 
the land, time for sowinc, planting, thinning, 
Ao, Give the names of the host sorts of veffe- 
tables, and the time they are in season. Give 
instructions how to grow Cucumbers and Melons 
in cold frames, and name sorts. 

The essay (limited to 1,500 words) must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and 
be endoeed in an envelope marked "Com- 
Mtition," addressed to '"Ab Editor of Thb 
Oabdbk, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C." The answers must reach this 
office not later than March 31. Both amateur 
■and professional gardeners may compete, but it 
is hoped that those who contribute regularly to 
the pages of The Garden will not do so. The 
name and address of the competitor must be 
written upon the MS., and not upon a separate 
piece of paper. The Editor cannot undertake to 
aretum the M88. of unsuccessful competitors. 



Bermonds^, S.E. ; J. Pounsett, Naunton Park 
Terrace, Cheltenham, Glos ; D. Lewis, Totley 
Hall Gardens, Sheffield ; C. M. Dixon, Winchelsea 
Lodge, Blackheath Park, 8.E. ; G. H. Webster, 
Oak Cottage, Woolton, near Liverpool ; William 
Hamilton, Shipley Hall Gardens, Derby ; H. J. 
Marshall, The Beehive, Christchurch, Hants; 
J. E. Alan Gibbs, The Croft, Dinas Powis, 
Glamorgan; Miss Edith Farrant, Huxham 
Rectory, near Exeter ; Charles E. Brown, Moor- 
lands, Middle Road, Bournemouth ; J. Stormonth, 
Kirkbride, Carlisle; Miss G. M. Hallowes, 
Worton Hall, Isleworth. 

We regarded the offering of prizes for wall 
gardens as somewhat of an experiment, as this 
phase of gardening is still in its infancy, in spite 
of the joy it brings to those who delight in it. 
But, happily, the competition was not only very 
severe, but the papers were so meritorious that 
it was with the utmost difficulty we coidd award 
the prizes, a few points only separating the 
many competitors. In one or two instances the 
competitors had misunderstood the questions, 
although we thou|(ht they were dearly expressed ; 
one competitor induded fruit trees for wdls. 
We hope this competition will kindle a general 
love for this very beautiful phase of flower 
gardening. 



PRIZES OPEN TO ALL. 



WALL GARDENS. 

AWARDS IN THE JANUARY 

COMPETITION. 

Tub first prize of four guineas is awarded to Mr. 
W. G. Howarth, Low(K>d, Hindhead, Haslemere. 

The second of two guineas to Mr. Maurice 
Priohard, Christchurch, Hants. 

The third of one guinea to Mr. Jenkins, 
Hampton Hill, Bfiddleeex. 

The fourth of half-a-guinea to Mr. G. B. 
Mallett, Riverview, Orchard Road, Colchester. 

Very highly commended are Miss L. S. 
Sidwell, Melbourn Road, Royston, Herts ; Miss 
Margery Hodgson, Hoe Bisnham, Newbury ; 
James Baxter, Groeddinog Gardens, Llan- 
fairfechan ; H. Tomlin, Tower Hill House 
■Gardens, Kinssclere, near Newbury, Bucks; 
J. Comber, The Gardens, Nymans, Crawley, 
:Sa8sex; H. Forder, Ruthin Castle Gardens, 
Ruthin, North Wales; Miss Molly Read, 
Oadbyrie, Castle Biir, Ealing, W. ; M. Frances 
J. Gibson, The White House, Aldershot ; 
Vaughan Hart, Woodside, Howth, Dublin ; 
€. W. Caulfield, Bridgen House, Park Crescent, 
Erith, Kent; Thomas Smith, Walmsgate Gar- 
dens, Louth, Lines ; Mies Bailey, Ballyoumber, 
King's County 4 Joseph Meade, Old Connaught, 
Bray, County Dublin; Richard Chubb, The 
Oardens, Howbury Hal), Bedford ; Emma E. 
St. Paul, The Willows, Ripon, Yorks ; 
Walter H. Aggett, 70, St. James's Road, 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

March 6.— Royal Horticultural Society's Meet- 
ing ; National Amateur Gardeners' Association's 
Meeting. 

March 7.— Sheffiekl Horticultural Society's 
Meetinfl ; Lewes Horticultural Society's Meeting. 

March 12. — Annual Meeting of the United 
Horticultural Provident Sodety. 



National Auploula and Primula 
Soolety (Southepn Section). — Tne 

twenty-ninth annual report for 1905 states that 
during the year there has been an increase of 
twelve new members, bringing the number up to 
ninety-one, the largest membership yet attained 
by the sodety. It is to be hoped that every 
effort will be made by members to secure a 
further accession during the present season, bring- 
ing the number up to at least the hundred. The 
bon. secretary, Mr. T. E. Henwood, 16, Hamilton 
Road, Reading, will be pleased to send a report 
and particulars of the society to all who may 
desire to join it. Attention is called to the 
schedule, in which a few alterations have been 
made. The class for fifty plants has been 
eliminated, and in its place a class for twenty- 
four show Auriculas, and one for twenty -four 
alpine Auriculas, have been added. The alpine 
Auricula seed, kindly given by Mr. James 
Douglas to the members, is much appreciated, 
and doubtless considerablv adds to the keen 
interest now taken in this beautiful flower. 

A DafTodll Annuals— In Thi Garden of 
February 17, in the course of some most interest- 
ing Daffodil notes, Mr. A. R. Goodwin speaks of 
a proposal which has been made to issue annually 
a publication, after the spring shows, which 
would contain accounts of the Daffodil exhibits, 
varieties which received awards, cultural 
notes, &c. He says it is to be hoped that readers 
of The Garden will express their approval of 
the project. I take this opportunity of saying 
that 1 agree with the suggestion most heartily. 
I have often wished that some paper concerning 
Daffodils was to be had ; and I feel cerUin 
that a publication containing reports of the 
Daffodil shows, descriptions of all the new 
flowers exhibited which were of particular merit 
or interest, and illustrations from photographs of 
the leading novelties, would be of the most 
intense interest to all enthusiasts, more especially 
to those, like myself, whom circumstances prevent 



from being present at the exhibitions. Growers 
in different localities, also, misht contribute their 
experience of various details of culture, the 
behaviour of various varieties in different 
soils, &a On the subject of cross fertilising, for 
instance, we should be glad to have a great deal 
more light, and on many other points the 
exchange of experience would be most hdpful. 
There can be no doubt that by means of suoh a 

Ktper a great deal might be done to advance the 
ve of the flower and promote its successful 
culture ; and I for one most sincerely hone soon 
to hear that the proposal to publish a Daffodil 
Annual has been successfully carried out. — 
G. L. Wilson, Knowlhead, Brmtghshanef County 

AfUTHI^ 

SUfiTAP Beet.— The high price of sugar in 
1904, and the exclusion of bounty- fed sugar from 
the English market, have had the effect of bring- 
ing into prominence again the question which 
has for many years teen much discussed of 
manufacturing sugar in this country from home- 
town sugar beet. If the industry were started. 
It is almost certain that the attempt would be 
made in the Eastern Counties, where the climatic 
conditions are particularly favourable for an 
enterprise of this kind. Small plots of sugar 
beet have been grown from time to time in Esasx 
by farmers interested in the question, and satis- 
factory crops have, for the most part, been 
obteined. Experiments were conducted by the 
Essex Educational Committee in order to find 
the yield and quality of the beet grown on 
typical soils, and to compare some varieties. The 
results show that beets have been ^wn equal to, 
and in some cases better in quality than, those 
produced in sugar-making countries. This is 
obviously the first thing to be investigated before 
the idea of suoar-making can be entertained ; but 
it does not follow that, even when this has been 
established beyond any possibilitv of doubt, 
the undertaking is one which would necessarily 
be a commerdu success. The business side of 
the question — the cost of production, the cost, 
under the local conditions prevailing in the 
Eastern Counties, of workins a factory — and a 
host of similar pointe need careful and ex- 
perienced consideration. — Report of Experiments 
on Sugar Beet. 

New paoe of hybrid NapolssL— 

The current number of the Paris Revue Horticole 
contains an interesting account from the pen of 
M. Motet, head ^n&ner to M. Philippe de 
Vilmorin at his interesting garden and trial- 
srounds at Verri^res, of a new race of hybrid 
Narcissi, said to be of Dutch origin, the chief 
characteristic of which seems to be extreme 
vigour of constitution. Some of the flower-stems 
rise to over 3 feet in height, are of great hardi- 
ness, and have the power of standing without 
injury very low temperatures, which greatly 
injure, if not destroy, the flowers of their parento. 
Twelve varieties are described by name, and 
woodcuu given of the two finest. This race is from 
a cross between N. Tasetta and N. poetarum, to 
be known as N. Poetez. 1. Alsace. — White, 
with lemon yellow cup, edged with orange, each 
stem bearing two to three large flowers. 2. 
Elvira. — White, with yellow cup, margined with 
orange ; three to five flowers. 3. Id^al. — White, 
with orange cup; four to five large flowers. 
4. Ir^ae.— Isabella yellow, orange cup, very dis- 
tinct shade; four to six flowers. 5. Louiee. — 
White, deep yellow cup, wrinkled, frilled, and 
tall flower-stems; three to five large flowers. 
6. Jaune k Merveille. —Light yellow, with cup 
of a deeper shade; flower-stems bearing four 
to five flowers. 7. Klondyke (plate 38, Revue, 
Horticole^ February 16, page 92).— Light yellow, 
orange cup ; five to six large flowers ; the finest . 
of the yellows. 8. Robin.— White, with yellow 
cup ; two to three flowers on each stem. 9. 
Stanley. — White, with yellow cup ; stems bear 
five to six fiowers. 10. Sunset.— Sulphur vellow, 
deep orange cup; five to six large flowers. 
11. Von Schiller.— White, yellow cup ; four to 
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five lArg« flowers. 12. Triamph (pUte 38, Bevue 
Horticae^ February 16, as above). — White, with 
jrellow cup, stoat flower-stems exoeediog 20 inohes 
in height, and bearing three to foor flowers, 
which are 6 centimetres to 7 centimetres in 
diameter ; the finest of the whites. 

The Mezepeon. —Daphnes are certainly 
worthy of the best attention we can give them. 
The oldest, the best known, and most deservedly 
popular is D. Mezeream. To see this at its best, 
there shoold be a groap of from six to twenty 
plants. It is lovely alone, bat gains in effect if 
uterspersed with the Partridge Berry (Gaul- 
theria), which hides the groand, has ample 
leafage, and is altogether a charming foil to 
the profusely-bloomed bat leafless bashes of 
Mezereon. A trio of choice kinds exists in 
D. Ovenkwa, blagayana, and Cneorum. They 
need a little special preparation and some extra 
oare, but such trouble is well repaid. The 
culture is simplified, and good results are more 
likely to follow, if the plan is adopted of growing 
things like these in beds and borders, because the 
•oil can be made up to their liking, and there is no 
risk of other root-robbers coming in and devour- 
ing what was not intended for them. We have 
never before seen D. Mezereum so full of flower 



remember that I ever heard of a double 
specimen being foand in England. I knew 
that Mr. Barr had offered a reward for such 
discovery, but I think 1 am correct in saying 
that those which I gave him were the first 
he ever had. But to come to the i)oint in 
question, viz., the beginning and continuance 
of doubling, I shall, with due deference to 
high authority, and subject to correction, say 
that I do not believe that high cultivation 
will double a genuinely wild specimen ; on 
the contrary, the plant seems ratner to resent 
such treatment. It prefers the natural grass 
habitat. My own belief is that the double is 
a chance seedling from a single flower. My 
reason is this : I have several times found a 
solitary double flower in the midst of hundreds 
of single. If quite a small and young plant, 
the bulb is solitary^ as it probably would be 
the first year of flowering ; if a larger flower, 
the original bulb is surrounded by offsets, 
and all these offsets produce double flowers. 
Occasionally these nowers are nearly green 
instead of yellow, and get their right colour 
the following season ; and most, if not all, of 
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THE MIZSBEOX (DAPHNE MEZEREUM) IN FLOWER. CTAx photograph ^pm taken in January.) 



as in the case of the plants illustrated. The stiff ; 
leafless shoots were simply spires of blossom and i 
a charming sight outdoors in January. ' 



DOUBLING LENT LILIES.i 

IN the year 1885 the Royal Horticultural , 
Society appointed a committee to 
enquire into the doubling of Narcissus | 
flowers. I was not able to attend, i 
neither have I heard what further I 
progress has been made on the subject i 
since that time ; but having taken a special | 
interest as regards our native Narcissus | 
(Paeudo-narcissus), I propose to state mj' | 
ovra conclusions with a view to eliciting the j 
opinions of others who may have been doing 
sunilar work. First, let me say that many 
years ago I found double Lent Lilies in Devon- 
shire: once I found a solitary specimen bearing 
tvro double flowero on one stalk. It had one 
double flower next year, and died before 
another season in my garden — but this by 
the way. Up to the tune I speak of I cannot I 



the flowers are trumpet- double at first and 
Rose-double in after seasons. 

It is scarcely necessary to discuss reported 
instances of a single Lent Lily producing 
double Telamonius, kc,^ as the result of the 
experiment ; but when a double Lent Lily 
reverts to its single form (which it sometimes 
does), and happens to become the subject of 
the exjperiment, such a plant, under suitable 
conditions, again becomes double, and may 
lead the experimentalist to suppose he has 
really converted a genuine single into a 
double. I will give an instance : Once I sent 
bulbs of Rose-double plants to mj late great 
friend and most accurate botanist m Cheshire. 
In his climate and soil they came up 
absolutely single. I said, "Send them back.^' 
They at once reverted to full double in my 
soil and climate. I returned the same bulbs 
again, accompanied with some of my soil, and 
they came up double once more ; what they 
are now I do not know. When once we 
start with the double flower the increase is 
not slow— first, all the offsets are double, and 
I believe the seed also produces double 



flowers. I say " believe^" because I am not 
certain. I, however, will give my reasons. 
When I have found an old clump of doubles, 
I have not infrequently found round about it 
smaller and younger patches, such as might 
have sprung from pods which had fallen from 
the parent source, and all these have been 
double. This has run to greater length than I 
had intended, but I have not quite done. I 
should wish to refer to the trial made with 
single Lent Lilies from different counties. I 
tried many, and under specially favourable 
conditions. The ground m which I planted 
them was a moist grass orchard—one in 
which I had found most of my doubles. In 
it I had also found semi-double N. incom- 
parabilis, and in the adjoining hedges sweet 
white Violets, both single and doubla There 
appeared to be an aptitu'de for doubling in 
that special spot ; no doubling, however, took 
place in the case of the trial bulbs. 

So far the increase by seed from the double 
flowers remains without absolute proof ; but 
last season, from a patch of nve double 
flowers, I had five fully-ripe pods. I placed 
a few of the seeds in good and younger 
hands, and I have at present not less tmin 
thirty healthy seedlings as the result of my 
own sowing. What they may turn out 
remains to be seen. The same bulbs are 

r'n showing colour, and if they rinen seed 
experiment will be repeated. My soil is 
retentive of moisture, and contains lime and 
disintegrated new red sandstone. 

T. H. Archbr-Hind. 
Coombejishacre Hmtse^ South Devon, 



COLOURED PLATE. 

PliATV 1208. 

APPLE ALLINGTON PIPPIN. 

WHEN Mr. Thomas Laxton had 
a sale, before the business 
was removed to Bedford, the 
nursery contained a number 
of seedling fruits. Some of 
the Apples passed into the 
bauds of Messrs. W. and J. Brown of 
Stamford, and they exhibited a dish of 
Allingtons before the fruit committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society in November, 
1894, under the name of South Lincoln 
Pippin. This was awarded a first-class 
certificate, and the stock was purchased by 
Messrs. George Bunyard and Co. of the 
Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. As there were 
already other Apples identified with the 
name of Lincolnshire, they renamed it 
AUington Pippin, after the parish where 
their fruit nurseries are situated. Year by 
year it has increased in popularity because 
of its free bearing, healthy growth, and fine 
flavour. No parentage has been traced, but 
it is thought to be a cross between Golden 
Reinette and Cox's Orange Pippin. It has 
the rich flavour of Golden Reinette without 
the sweetness of Cox's Orange Pippin, 
and is by some preferred to the latter on that 
account. At some exhibitions it has taken 
the prizes both as the best dessert Apple and 
as the best flavoured at the time it was set 
up. In growth it is larger in all its parts 
than Cox 8, and resembles its parent closely. 
It can be recommended for every private 
^rden, and the market growers are planting 
It in thousands ; it must ultimately oust 
the old Kin^ of Pippins, as its season is from 
November till February. 
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EARLY SWEET PEAS. 

ALL writers on the Sweet Pea unite in 
praise of it, and they make no 
mistjJce. There is, however, at 
i least one respect in which it 
m, could be better than it is. I 
refer to the fact that it does not 
begin to bloom so early as one would like 
it to. Although, compared with most other 
flowers, the Sweet Pea has a very long flower- 
ins season, yet, under ordinary methods of 
culture, it is quite the exception to have 
flowers before June. 

Seeds can be sown at almost any time 
during autumn, and those planted in Decem- 
ber and January give excellent results, the 
flowers from those sown during the latter 
month opening only a comparatively short 
time after those sown three months earlier. 
Indeed, January has much to recommend it, 
for plants obtained from seeds sown during 
this month are much less apt to become 
drawn and spindling than those which have 
had to pass tne winter under glass. 

Districts which during the winter are mild 
and enjoy a large amount of sunshine are 
most suitable for very early sowings. In 
cold and dull districts forced flowers are 
difficult to obtain. 

The seeds can be sown either in 5-inch pots 
and then removed into those of about 9inch 
diameter in which they are to bloom, or they 
may even be sown direct into the larger size 
poto. If more convenient, the plants can be 
grown in boxes, but these must be at least 
7 inches deep. 

A good soil consists as follows : Three parts 
loam, one part well-decayed horse or cow 
manure, and sufficient sand to make the 
mixture porous. The addition of bone- 
meal can oe very highly recommended, and 
powdered oyster shell is also beneficial. 
The soil should be made firm. Loose 
potting, I think, is very often one of the 
chief causes of the undeveloped flower- buds 
falling off*. Good results can be obtained 
from seeds sown and grown in a border under 

Slass, but this method sufliers from the 
isadvantage that the plants cannot be kept 
so close to the glass as those which have 
been sown in pots. 

Gardeners who neglect to sow seeds before 
February can obtain fairly early blooms from 
seeds sown during that month, and plants 
raised from seeds sown out of doors in the 
autumn will, if carefully removed, often 
prove very useful. If plants are taken from 
the open ground, the roots must be preserved 
as far as possiole, and it shoula be re 
membered that Sweet Peas are very deep- 
rooting subjects. 

Gensbal Treatment. 

Throughout their existence the plants 

should be kept as hardy as possible, and 

should on no account be coddled, but receive 

as much light sunshine, and air as can be 

S' ven them. It is important that thejr should 
t kept as near to the glass as possible, for 
this tends to make their growth strong and 
short jointed. The temperature most suitable 
to successful culture is that of the cool 
greenhouse, but good results can be obtained 
even in a cold house. 

When the plants are between 3 inches and 
4 inches high, pinch out the growing points. 
This prevents the plants from growing so tall 
as they otherwise would before flowering. 
On the other hand, however, I believe that 
it slightly delays the time of flowering. 



Although this makes very little diffierence to 
plants raised from seed sown early, yet when 
growinc; Sweet Peas from seed sown in the 
New Year, I think it makes a diff'erence of 
at least three or four days. It is advisable, 
then, in the latter case, to leave some plants 
to grow naturally. 

As with Sweet Peas grown in the open 
ground, staking is necessary. Some support 
should be ^iven as soon as the plants snow 
the least inclination to leave their upright 
position. Twiggy sticks are best, but any 
efficient substitute may be used. If stakes 
are used remember that small twigs must be 
provided to support the plants before they 
are large enougn to be able to use the larger 
sticks. Remember also that Sweet Peas 
under glass do not grow so tall as those in 
the open ground. 

When tne flowering period arrives, and the 
pots are full of roots, artificial manure must 
DO ffiven Give a top-dressing of rich soil, 
ana any of the recognised liquid manures 
will do wonders in increasing the quantity 
and quality of the blossoms. If 

Very Early Blooms ark Required 
the choice of varieties is a very important 
matter, for some naturally commence to 
blossom much earlier than others. In this 
respect Mont Blanc excels all other white 
sorts. It is something after the style of 
Emily Henderson, but much earlier than that 
variety. In addition to its precocitv, it 
possesses another characteristic, whicn^ in 
the case of plants grown under glairs, is a 
decided merit I refer to the fact that its 
growth, compared with that of most other 
varieties, is very dwarf. 

Earliest of All is the name of a bicoloured 
Sweet Pea with rose standard and white 
wings. This variety also is very early, but 
as there are several difierent strains on the 
market, differing in earliness, care should be 
taken to obtain the earliest procurable. 
Earliest Sunbeams is a cream variety of 
recent introduction, and it can he highly 
recommended for culture under glass. 

Any of the standard varieties of Sweet 
Peas can be grown bv the method I have 
described, and although they will not begin 
to blossom so early as the three varieties I 
have named, yet they will give better results 
when they do flower. 

For those who wish to know what they can 
expect from this method, let me say that 
results largely depend upon locality, but with 
fair success blooms can be obtained during 
the month of April. Their quality will not 
be quite equal to that of outdoor-grown 
flowers, but they will certainly prove 
exceedingly welcome. G. F. Drayson. 



THE FRUIT GARDEri 

MANURES FOR FRUIT TREES. 

IN the notes on page 303 of Thi Oardkn, 
Vol LXVilL, chapters w«r« promised 
dealing with planting and mannres ; bnt 
the former sabjeot has been treated 
so exhaustively by several experienced 
growers in recent issues, that it is 
unnecessary to repeat the advice given. The 
discussion on manurial applications suitable for 
fruit trees is, however, seasonable and important ; 
the matter also is one oonoeming which mis- 
leading statements have appeared, even in official 
records, and the erroneous ideas thus created 
demand consideration. A hasty and ill-founded 
opinion has been formed that fruit trees are not 



reapoodent to maaorial aid, because in a few 
iaofated oases the results from a short period of 
trial have not* been proportionate to theoretical 
expectations. Yet experienced fruit-growers 
could furnish examples of unquestionable 
accuracy, demonstrating the effisobs produced 
by varying applications, from excessive dressings 
down to the povertv of inadequate supplies* 
or comparative sterility. Anyone familiar with 
the leading market gardens and commercial 
plantations oonld also Mlduce abundant evidence 
u the same direction. 

Obviously, sdla diffisr greatly in their natorml 
fertility, and their adaptation to the require- 
ments of fruit trees generally ; therefore, dressinga 
of manurial substances which in one district 
produce marked resnlts, may in another show 
but little return in the first years nf a plantation. 
Beyond this the demands of different kinds of 
fruits vary ; the age at which the trees are 
planted, together with their condition, and the 
natural constitution of the varieties, all exercise 
some influence upon the resnlts. Broadly speaking* 
however, it has been substantially proved that 
well-chosen manures, judiciously applied, both aa 
to times and quantities, exercise a material 
influence upon commercial results, and these* 
directly or indirectly, concern most cultivators 
at the present time. 

Exact and extended information is needed upoo 
the subject, and farther experiments well deviasd^ 
carefully conducted, and efficiently recorded 
would be most valuable. Dr. Bernard Dyer and 
Mr. Shrivell have performed some useful work at 
Hadlow in Kent, and perhaps the National 
Fruit and Cider Institute at Long Ashton, Bristol* 
may include it in their experiments. The Royal 
Horticultural Society might also have sufficient 
fpace at their Wisley garden to underUke 
manurial trials, which under such an organisation 
would probably be extended over a long period 
of time, and thus afford more valuable averages 
and reliable conclusions. The experimental 
work at Rothamsted has furnished ample 
materials in connexion with the manuring of 
farm crops, but beyond what has been done at 
Wobum, comparatively little has been carried 
out systematically in the United Kingdom aa 
regards fruits and garden crops on an extensive 
.scale outside business establishments. In the 
latter case the work has been designed for personal 
advantage, and it is rare that observations are 
made public 

The experimental system organised in the 
United States of North America has, however* 
yielded an immense amount of statistical inform*- 
tion, and after making due allowance for climatic 
differences, mostof the conclusions were applicable 
here at the hands of trained horticulturists. 1%» 
director of one of the principal stations states, 
in reference to an extended enquiry amongst fruit- 
growers, "while the larger proportion of the 
growers use fertilisers or manures upon the poor 
soils, a very considerable number use manures 
for orchards located upon soils which are regarded 
as of the best, yet all claim that it is a payins 
practice." Again, in further reference to genena 
fruit culture, the same authority remarks : " Too 
many are satisfied with short crops of medium 
fruits, with off years, and with short-lived trees* 
largely because they do not know that all these 
conditions may be improved by a proper feeding 
of the trees, and that such feeding will result in a. 
very largely increased profit." This is as true in 
Britain as in America. Plantations which have 
been of the highest value could be pointed oot* 
where the decadence fast becoming too evident is 
entirely due to neglect in the supply of sub- 
stances to maintain the available fertility of the 
soil. 

In these notes we cannot consider the numerooa 
special mixtures or proprietary manures* although 
many are undoubtedly excellent, and possess a. 
value fully equal to the prices chargtd, as Dr. 
J. A. Voelcker pointed out in a recent lecture. 
Where their merits have been proved* growers 
are wise to continue the use of what has been 
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found to sait their partionlar aoils. It would be 
inyidioiu to make distinotioiiB here; and the 
genend principles of manaring applioable to fmit 
trees are best disoassed in a consideration of 
definite substances as soorces of the chief essen- 
tials, and the relative valne of organic and mineral 
manures, separately or combined. 

R. Lewis Castlb. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

AN EARLY AND DISTINCT 
FEITILLARY. 

(F. Sbwkbzowi.) 

THE Fritillary family is a large 
and varied one, embracing manv 
carious and interesting, as well 
as beautiful, plants. ISome, like 
our graceful native Snake's-head 
FritiUary (F. Meleagris), are 
useful for naturalising in the grass. 
They grow freely in good soil, and pro- 
dace a pretty effect with their drooping, 
tessellated flowers of various shades of colour. 
Others, like the stately Crown Imperial (F. 
imperialis), are more suitable for forming 
groap« on the fringes of shrubberies or in 
the wilder parts of the garden. Some of the 
smaller members, like the beautiful F. aurea, 
only 4 inches or 5 inches high, are best in a 
border or the lower parts of the rock 
garden. 

Between the two last-named species there 
are many grades of form and colour, one of 
the most distinct being the subject of the 
illustration, F. Sewerzowi This plant comes 
from Central Asia, the home of many fine 
occupants of our gardens, and grows about 
2 feet high when in a suitable position. It 
is somewhat after the style of F. persica in 
habit, but with broader glaucous leaves and 
fewer untessellated flowers. These vary in 
number from three to seven on each stem, 
each 2^ inches in diameter. The colour of 
the flower is a vinous purple, shading to 
green at the tips on the outsiae, and greenish 
yellow wiUiin, with a purple V-shaped blotch 
near the base. F. Sewerzowi is found on the 
mountains of Turkestan at an elevation of 
6,000 feet, and was introduced into culti- 
vation in the year 1873. It was* considered 
by Dr. Kegel to be a new ^nus distinct from 
Fritillaria, and he described it under the 
name of Korolkowia Sewerzowi. It has, 
however, no essential character to justify its 
separation from that genus, and was after- 
wards transferred to Fritillaria. It seems 
to be somewhat variable in habit and in the 
colour of its flowers^ the form F. Sewerzowi 
▼ar. bicolor being shghtly more robust than 
the type, and having a more distinct purple 
blotch on the inside of the flower segments. 
There is, however, no material difference. 

It flowers in February and March, and is a 
useful plant for pot culture in the alpine 
house. It is aJso ^uite hardy in the border, 
but on account of its earliness it should be 
Ranted in a somewhat sheltered position. 
One of the nearest allies to this plant is the 
pretty little F. gibbosa (F. Karelini), also 
from Central Asia. It is an interesting little 
plant, about 5 inches high, with a raceme of 
drooping pale purple flowers with darker 
veins and spots. Whilst not to be compared 
to the Crown Imperial in decorative value, 
it is worth {^rowing for the sake of its earli- 
ness and distinct appearance. It is figured 
in the Botanical Magazine, t. 6371. W. I. 



IRIS OCHROLEUCA 
Allow me to say a few words in reply to the 
query at the close of Mr. Jenkins's most interesting 
note anent Iris oohrolenoa in The Oabdbn of the 
3rd nit. After its profnse flowering in 1904 my 
plant reverted to its normal shyness in 1905, only 
ffiving one -fourth the flower spikes of the 
former year. Notwithstanding the very flne 
specimen mentioned by Mr. Jenkins as crowing 
in a very dry spot, I am still oonvinoed that this 
species is a moisture-loving subject, and this 
opinion is confirmed by no less an authority than 
8ir Michael Foster, who, when in my garden some 
years ago, and when I was speaking to him of its 
shy-blooming properties, advised abundance of 
water during the growing period, as, in common 
with most speoies and varieties of the beardless 
section of Irises, it 
revels in moisture. 
My plant has been 
in its present posi- 
tion some fifteen 
years or so, and 
receives no atten- 
tion other than the 
removal of the 
decaying flags, and 
a good muToh of 
well - deoaved 
manure or feaf- 
moold about mid- 
winter as the new 
growths are 
appearing, which 
are now about 
1 foot high, and 
look strong and 
healthy, f shall 
look forward with 
much interest to 
its behaviour in the 
coming season. 
Qood companions 
to this species 
would be I. aurea 
and L MonnierL 

J. Hbnshaw.* 
Harpend«n, % 

II ^^ 

Mb. Hinshaw on 
page 24 writes of 
this Iris — whose 
correct name, 
according to Kew, 
is I. orientalis — as 
being a moisture- 
loving species. It is 
certainly assumed 
to be so, and in 
nurserymen's cata- 
logues and cultural 
directions its par- 
tiahty for moisture 
is made a point of. 
I am, however, 
from personal ex- 
perience unable to 
concur in that 
theory, for the 
finest and beet- 
flowered dumps that I know are growing in 
an exoeptionallv dry situation. I am sending you 
a photograph of one of these dumps, which com- 
pares very favourably with Mr. Henshaw's, illus- 
trated on page 25. When photographed this 
dump was carryins seventy- three bloom -spikes. 
It is growing in light and stony soil at the top of 
an almost perpendicular bank about 15 feet in 
height, throup;h which any rain that falls perco- 
lates immediately, while in the summer the 
ground becomes dust-dry. For years past this 
dump has flowered as freely as is shown in the 
photograph. With me in similar soil it idso 
flowers well and annually. Before I came to this 
locality I held the popular opinion that this Iris 
r^uired moisture, but, in face of the proof here 
afforded that it grows well and flowers profusely 



year after year in the driest spots, I have been 
forced to recant that opinion. 
South Devon. 8. W. Fitzskibbbt. 



THE ROSE GARDEN, 

MILDEW ON ROSES. 

I HAVE read with interest the notes on this 
troublesome pest, which so often robs us 
wholesale of the autumn blooms, some of 
which are our choicest. I observed two 
years ago that in a large mixed plot, after 
a thorough soaking with water drawn 
from a main and sprayed m the air to warm it 
somewhat, mildew appeared within seven days, 




A DISTINCT AND UNOOMMON FBITILLART (F. ■IWBRZOWI). 



I and, in spite of preventatives, spread to all kinds 
' in a short time. The Teas suffered least, but 
the Hon. EHith Gifford and Mme. Berard were 
badly attacked. Last summer, about the same 
time (August), I sprayed with the soft soap and 
sulphur mixture. Yet, direcUv recourse was had 
to the water-tap and tank, mildew appeared. In 
both these instances the ground was allowed to 
get fairly dry before watering. In the coming 
season I intend to mulch, never allow the soil to 
get dry, water with tepid water only, and 
spray, part with sulphur, part with Izal, and 
part with potassium sulphide. My soils are: 
Heavy loam and gravelly loam on gravel; 
sandy loam, deep ; and free loam on sand. Still, 
ail appear to suffer alike, differing only in 
degree. The process of exhaustion seems to be 
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the rarer way of oyerooming this diffioaltv, and 
perhaps some of your nnmeroas readers who are 
Roee-loyers will be generooa enough to make 
similar and other tests, so that results will Dot be 
derived from one or two isolated instaooes. D. 



JOTTINGS ABOUT ROSES. 

(Continued from page 117. J 

On Stocks.— Thi B&ias. 

SiKOB the inferiority of the Manetti stock has 
been proved, there has been pretty complete 
unanimity that most Teas and Hybrid Teas are 
best on the Briar, whether as cnttm^s, seedlings, 
or standards. The authorities are divided on the 
question as to which of the first two makes the 
better stock, but I fancy this is rather a matter of 
splitting hairs, as it is extremely difficult to see 
anydiffereDoe in the nurseries between the growth 
of Teas on the Briar cutting and Teas on the seed- 
Ling Briar. I have always favoured the seedling 



Briar myself, because for a lonp time now my Roses 
have had to be grown on a hght and ve^ warm I 
soil which does not conserve moisture for any I 
length of time. The Briar cutting is not quite j 
so vigorous as the seedling, because it does not i 

So so far afield for moisture, which is the chief 
esideratnm here. 

The advice uraally tendered when planting 
Roses on seedlins Briar is to spread the roots out ' 
horizontally and bend the tap-root, so that it does ] 
not continue on its downward course. In con- 
versation with a neif;hbour whose garden is 
situated on the same soil as that in which I grow 
most of mv plants, be enquired my opinion as to 
whether this was really sound advice for those 
who have to deal with soils that dry quickly, or 
whether it would not be better to allow some of 
the longest roots of the stock to be planted at the 
depth which they had attained before removal. 
In the pamjphlet entitled ** Hints on Planting 
Roses," published by the National Rose Society, 
this aspect of the Eubject is only just touched 
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upon. |Mr. Foster-Melliar, however, makes a 
strong pronouncement on it, and I cannot do 
better than quote what he says, word for 
word: 

*' Comparatively shallow planting, especially if 

the Roses are going to be cultivated and not 

neglected, is a ^reat secret of success. A good 

pieoe of advice is to mark the line of soil upon 

the plant, and be careful not to cover it deeper 

than it was before ; and a bad one is to plant 

deeper in light soil to avoid the drought. The 

principle of shallow planting and dependence oo 

i horizontal surface-roots is well understood bv 

; gardeners in the case of fruit trees ; they wiU 

! take much pains to cut the tap-roots, and will 

I even lift the roots of their Vines, Peach, and 

other trees if they prove unfruitful, lay them in 

again nearer the surface, and enoourage them by 

! afi means in their power to remain there. They 

know that the produce of tap-roots is gross wood 

I without flowers, and that fibrous surface-roots 

I must be looked to for flowers and fruitfulness ; 

yet some reoommend the seedling Briar as a stoek 

necause it roots deeper, although we surely want 

SowerB, out gross wood alone, from the Rose as 

well M the fruit tree. In planting, therefore, 

spread the roots out horizontally. . . ." 

Now in toy own case I have never pursued any 
other plan than that recommended here by Mr. 
FoflterMeLliar. Numbers of my rosarian mends 
bucl Lheir Roses on seedlina Briars which have 
only oDce been transplanted, and this only from 
the seedling bed, ana the plants thus formed are 
permaQently left Just where they were budded, 
withoui Any ill effects as far as I have seen. If 
one's ground is in good order, and has been deeply 
trflDched^ I do not for one moment believe that 
the deep roots of the 
seedling Briar will pro- 
duce "gross wood witoont 
blossom." Certainly, as 
far as the Teas and Hybrid 
Teas are concerned, we oan 
only keep the plants in 
health by constantly secur- 
ing strong basal growths and 
cutting out the oldest wood 
all the time. My aim and 
object in planting on our 
hot, shallow soil is to 
secure some nice fibrous roots 
near the surface and allow 
the main roots to run below 
them at a considerable depth. 
The top roots are the first 
to assimilate the light dress- 
ings of chemical, or doses 
of liquid, manure which I 
always give to my plants 
at frequent intervsls. But 
these roots fare badly dnrinff 
such a drought as we had 
last season, when the ground 
was dry from 6 in<3ies to 
1 foot down, in spite of 
repeated hoeings. The roots 
running at a deeper level 
' ^ constitute the staying powsr 
^^ of the plants, as they are 
the last to feel excessive 
drought. After all, ample 
moisture is the Alpha luod 
Omega of Rose cultivation, and directly the 
planle begin to sufiier from dryness at the root, 
growth &ndf of cource, the production of flowers 
cesie immediately. 

Mr. Fcater-Melliar's statement about the teed- 
Uog Briar producing wood at the expense of 
fiow«ra IB entirely disproved at the present day, 
because piobably two- thirds of the best blooms 
at any National Rose Society show are cut frcm 
plAtits worked upon seedling Briars whose roots 
have pever been distnrbMl since they were 
transplanted from the seed-bed. 

A. R. Goodwin. 
The Elms, Kidderminster. 

(To he continued.) 
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NEW FRUITS & VEGETABLES. 



SHARPENS STANDARD PEA. 
This is a main crop variety growing about 
5 feet higk. It belongs to the Alderman 
type, but is a heavier cropper and superior 
to that variety. It is & strong grower, pods 
chiefly in pairs ; the pods are lon^, straight, 
and of handsome appeiurance, contauing large 
Peas of fine colour and flavour. We consider 
it one of the finest Peas of this type on the 
market. Needless to say, it is a splendid 
Pea for exhibition, and a profitable one for I 
market gardening. It was awarded a first- \ 
class certificate by the Royal Horticultural i 
Bocie^ in 1900. It is sent out to the trade 
only by Messrs. Charles Sharpe and Co., 
Sleaford. 



WEBB'S NEW EMPEROR TOMATO. 
Such perfection has been attained in 
Tomatoes that it is difficult to raise a variety 
superior to those already in existence, but in 
comparative trials Webb's New Emperor! 
stood out as being of exceptional merit, and ' 
it is confidently expected to prove one of the 
finest Tomatoes ever introd ced. It is 



suitable alike for indoor and 
outdoor culture, is early^ of 
healthy and robust constitu- 
tion, a very free setter, and 
its cropping properties are 
extraordinarv, the plant 
being literally covered with 
bunches of fruit, which is of 
fine shape, deep red colour, 
and good flavour ; while it 
will be found excellent for 
exhibition purposes. For 
market growing it is unsur- 
passed, and it is equally valu- 
able for the gentleman's gar- 
dener or the amateur. It is 
introduced this year for the 
first time by Messrs. Webb 
and Sons, Wordsley, Stour- 
bridge. 

NEW & PROMISING 

.VEGETABLES. 
Each year many oew vege- 
tables or Dew types are intro- 





webb's new emperor tomato. 



dnoed to the pnblio 
by oar leading seeds- 
men, and, generally 
•peaking, many of 
tnem are a great im- 
provement on exist- 
ing varieties. At no 
time of our history 
has snob trouble been 
expended on vege- 
tables as the present. 
One has only to go 
baok a few years, and 
note the advance 
made in most of oar 
important kitchen 
garden crops, to 
satisfy one's self that 
sach IS the case, and 
especially noticeable, 
to mention a few, are 
Peas, Beans of differ- 
ent sorts, Beetroot, 
Carrots, Brassels 
Sprouts, Cabbage, 
Caaliflowers, Celery, 
Lettace, Onions, 
Parsnips, Potatoes, 
Turnips, Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, and 
many others. Not 
only have great im- 1 
provements been 
effected in quality 
and appearance, but 
many of the varieties 
have been so selected 
that they range over 
a muoh longer season, 
as in the case of Peas, 



suarpb's standard pea. 

I Tomatoes, Carrots, Turnips, Cabbase, and such- 
like. It is now quite easy, when suitable 
accommodation is provided, to extend the 
Pea crop from April till November by makina 
a careful selection of suitable varieties, and 
so with Cauliflowers. These can be had 
quite easily now nine or ten months out of the 
twelve. There are a few notable additions of 
quite recent introduction, each of which have 
come under my personal notice, and which I can 
recommend with the greatest confidence. 

Tomato Carter's Sunrisb. 

With such a large number of varieties, many 
of which are of undoubted merit, one would have 
thought it was almost impossible to improve on 
these, but the above variety has oausea quite a 
surprise during the past season. We grew it 
here, and I saw it on several occasions in various 
parts of the country, including Wisley, where a 
large and important trial of Tomatoes was oanried 
out. I am bound to confess that these trials were 
splendidly accomplished throughout, nearly all 
the best varieties beina; included, but Sunrise 
was, in my opinion, the best. It ha^ everything 
to recommend it — habit, free-fruiting, quality, 
shape, and colour. It was worthily awarded 
first-class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, a very high honour indeed for a Tomato. 

Tomato Sutton'i Casoadb. 

A new and very distinct decorative variety. 
It has long racemes, from 20 inches to 24 inches 
in length, covered thickly with beautiful brisht 
carmine fruit. A most attractive and desirable 
Tomato. 

Cucumber Sutton's Delicacy. 

This variety was raised by that distiiiguished 
and successful Cucumber-grower Mr. Mortimer, 
who has done so much to improve the Cacumber, 
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RuNNKB Bban Soablst Empbbok (Ca&tbil's). 

Thongh this variety was before the pablio last 
year, the stock was too limited and expensiTe to 
allow it to be generally grown. It was raised by 
Mr. R. Lye of Lydmonton Conrt, Newbnry, an 
hoDoared name among vegetable srowers. The 
pods attain a great length, from 12 inches to 16 
inches, as well as possessing a most refined ap- 
pearance. I have grown it for the two past 
seasons, side bv side with most of the best-known 
varieties, and I do not hesitate to say it stands oat 
oonspicuoosly as the beet. 

CAUurLowKt Johnson'! Pbbfiotion. 

A mid-season variety of great promise. No 
donbt one of iu parents was that well-known 
variety Veitoh's Antnmn Giant. It prodnoes 
heads of superb quality, of mediam sim, and 
will make a grand exhibition variety. Abso- 
lately distinct from anything else I have seen. 

Onion JWibb's iNsw^Nonbuoh. 

A large globe-shaped variety of much merit. 
It is a splendid keeper, of excellent appearance, 
and mild in flavour. 

Potato Eastkrn Stab. 

This was raised by Mr. J. H. Ridgewel)^ 
Histon, Gambs., of Potato fame. He kindly sent I 
me a few tubers to try last year. I was much | 
impressed with it as a second early. It is a | 
handsome, kidney-shaped variety, a great cropper, i 
and of the best quality. This should make one 
of our best exhibition Potatoes, as well as a good | 
market variety. 

Potato Wbbb's Chibit tain. 
Messrs. Webb and Sons have been lustrumental I 
in placing many excellent varieties before the 
public, but I question if they have ever railed a 
better one than the above, and I anticipate a 
great future for it. It is a main crop variety, 
white skinned, oval shaped, an immense 
cropper, and, so far, has proved quite free! 
from disease. First-class quality, and fine for| 
exhibition. 

DWABF PbA WbBB'S SOBFlUSB. 

A very early, dwarf Marrowfat variety of 
much promise, especially for growing under 
glass. It is wonderfully productive considering 
its height, which is from IS inches to 20 inches. 
Colour and flavour excellent. 

Pba Cabtbb'8 Quitb Contbmt. 

As I was fortunate enough to raise the above 
variety, the result of a cross between Alderman 
and Eiwin Beckett, it would be presumption on 
my part to say much about it. It attains a 
heiffht of from 5 feet to 6 feet, is a main crop 
and late variety, a very robust grower, conse- 
quently requires plenty of room. As Messrs. 
Carter and Co. have decided to offer it at a price 
within the reach of all, anyone anxious to obtain 
the largest variety in existenee should not fail 
to secure it. E. Bxokbtt. 



pods hang mostly in pairs, 
to 6 feet. 



Height, 5 feet 



CUCUMBER THE AMATEUR. 
The new Cucumber The Amateur is a variety 
introduced by Messrs. Daniels Brothers, 
Limited. Norwich, this season. They think 
very hignly of it, and it has been most favour- 
ably reported upon. For amateurs and small 
growers this variety is an excellent one ; it 
sets its fruit freely, and the latter is veiy 
handsome. In character this Cucumber is 
best described, perhaps, as a highly -selected 
type of the Rochford or Covent Garden strain, 
but it is in some points superior. It is very 

Productive, frequently bearing three or four 
andsome fruits at a joint. The fruits are of 
good shape, and average about 20 inches in 
length, tne neck being remarkably short. 



OABTBB's quite content PKA. (Saturaltize.) 

and many of the very best sorts of the present 
day are due to his energy and care. This sort 
received an award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It is perfect in shape, of 
a good colour, and carries a nice bloom. Either 
for exhibition or home use this is certain to 
become a great favourite. 



CARTER'S QUITE CONTENT 
MARROWFAT PEA. 

This ^rand main crop Pea, which was finely 
exhibited at several of the exhibitions of the 
Royal Horticultural Society during the past 
season, is the outcome of a cross between 
Alderman and Edwin Beckett In general 
character it resembles the former, but the 
poda are considerably larger than those of 
either parent. In Messrs. Carter's trials, 
comprising 1,474 so-called different sorts, it 
has amply demonstrated its wonderful 
superiority, and when exhibited in the 
highest award collection at both Vincent 
Square and the Royal Horticultural Society's 
show at Chelsea, it was pronounced by 
experts to be without doubt the finest Pea 
1 ever seen. It is exceedingly prolific, and the 




DAMIKL'S CUOUMBB& THE AMATEUB. 

This, in consec^uence of its splendid quality 
and productiveness, will prove an ideal 
Cucumber for the amateur, besides being one 
of the best for market or exhibition. 



' SOME GOOD PEAS. 
FoK present sowing Sutton's Early Giant 
and Sutton's Duchess of York are two 
excellent varieties, being abundant croppers 
and of good flavour. Select a warm 
border or plot having full sun. If the 
^ound has not already been trenched, 
instead of trenching the whole plot dig o^ 
trenches 6 feet apart, 1 foot wide, and 1 foot 
deep, placing at Uie bottom of each trench 
4 inches of decayed manure. If the ground 
is light, use cow manure; if heavy, use 
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its table qualities are admittedly excellent. 
It produces a strong upright haulm, very 
vigorous and disease resisting. It is a 
coloured round variety with netted skin, and 
keeps well. 



7IDLVK AMD fONS' MAIN OROF POTATO IKVINCIBLB. 



stable manure. Fill up.the trenches with the 
top soil to the level of the surrounding 
ground. For Peas sown in April, May, and 
June it is better to leave the surface of the 
trenches hollowed out a little 
so that in very hot, dry weather 
the Peas can be judiciously 
watered. The ground between 
the trenches can be dug, and 
in tinae planted with early Cauli- 
flower, Potatoes, or Turniijs. 
When sowing get out a drill 
with a spade or wide hoe 
2 inches deep, and sow the Peas 
2 inches apart. A good plan to 
keep mice away is to sprinkle 
the Peas lip^htly with water 
and then with powdered red 
lead before sowing. To keep up 
a successional supply of Peas 
a sowing must be made every 
ten or twelve days. I have 
found the following varieties to 
come well in succession after 
thosef already named : Gradus, 
Thondas Laxton, Duke of 
Albany, Sutton's Prize Winner, 
Sutton's Peerless Marrowfat, 
Alderman, Autocrat, and Glad- 
stone. These are all good 
croppers and of excellent 
flavour. The advantage of 
trenching for Peas is that it 
enables the plants to root 
freely. Give Peas plenty of 
room between the rows so that 
they can get sufficient light and 
air. Another very important 
matter is not to sow too thickly. 
I have often seen rows of Peas 
nearly ruined through indiscri- 
minate and careless sowing. 
Marlow. G. W. Smith. 



POTATO FIDLER'S INVINCIBLE. 
This Potato, introduced by Messrs. Fidler 
and Sons, Beading, in 1905, is a splendid 
main crop variety. It is a heavy cropper, and 



SOME OF THE BEST MELONS. 

The accompanving illustration shows some 
of the best of the Melons sent out by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading. Prominent 
among these is Hero of Lockinge, an old 
but still a favourite Melon. It succeeds 
as well in a cold pit or frame as in the Melon 
house, and comes very early. Sutton's Royal 
Jubilee is a very fine green-fleshed Melon, 
raised in the Royal Gardens, Windsor. It 
is handsomely netted, and has rich deep green 
flesh of delicious flavour. Sutton's Super- 
lative is a new scarlet- fleshed variety, of 
which Messrs. Sutton and Sons sav, ** Although 
we have had many seedling Melons under 
trial in recent years, we can certainlv say 
that in no single case have we met with one 
combining the exceptionally good points of 
Sutton's Superlative. It is a fruit of medium 
size, almost round, and handsomely netted, 
but it is in the quality and texture of the 
deep flesh that the chief merit lies." Sutton's 
Royal Favorite, a beautiful Melon with a 
thick white flesh of exquisite flavour ; 
Windsor Castle, a large green-fleshed fruit ; 
Best of All, green fleshed (Sutton's Al x 
Windsor Castle) ; and Ringleader, one of the 
finest Melons with pale green flesh, are all 
splendid varieties. Among the best scarlet- 
fleshed sorts are Sutton's Scarlet, Empress, 
Al, and Invincible. Sutton's Open Air 
Melon is an excellent Melon, which in 
warm summers has been successfully ripened 
in this country without protection. 
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SMITH'S SELECTED DRUMHEAD 
KALE. 
BoRECOLB or Cabbage Kale is, like the Savoy, 
a late winter and early spring green, and 
very hardy. Sowings made in April usually 
suffice for all ordinary purposes, and are best 
made in drills. There are numerous varieties, 
and among the most distinct is Smith's 
Selected Drumhead, shown in the accom- 
pNonjring illustlration. It has heads somewhat 
similar in shape to Drumhead Cabbage, the 
individual leaves being mainly competed of 
a thick, fleshy midrib, with elegantly fringed 
edges, and of striking appearance. It is 
of delicious flavour and easily cultivated, 
growing freely even in poor soil. 

MELON EASTERN QUEEN. 
This fine seedling Melon is a cross between 
Hero of Lockinge and Taunton Hero, and 
combines the splendid qualities of both 
parents. The fruit is remarkably handsome, 
round in shape, of rich oranee-coloured skin 
and beautifully netted. The flesh is rich 
cream colour, remarkably solid, and of ex- 
ceptionally rich flavour, melting to the taste. 
It nas only been exhibited twice, and on each 
occasion was awarded a first prize. The 
entire stock has been secured by Messrs. 
John K King and Sons, Cog^hall, Essex, 
and Reading, who recommendit as one of the 
best Melons they have sent out. 

SHELTER FOR KITCHEN GARDENS. 
On the principle that each thinks his own 
misfortunes the worst, I have, I suppose, 
imbibed the idea that in no part of Britain 
are bitter north-easterl^r winds so severely 
felt as here. Be that as it may, however, we 
certainly get them to seme tune all through 
the early spring-time, and having this season 
begun their annual raid, we are busy taking 
steps to counteract their disastrous effects on 
all early vegetable crops. We have eood 
walls, and thev do mucn to break the force 
of the wind, though over some two-thirds of 
the garden the current sweeps down in full 
blast, infinitely more damaging than frost. 



and some kind of shelter is imperative in 
order to keei) early Peas, Lettuces, Broad 
Beans, Caulinowers, Spinach, early Potatoes, 
and transplanted Onions in vigorous growth. 
We usually stake Peas on the windward side 
as soon as sown, and when well out of the 
ground they receive additional j[)rotection by 
the addition of more sticks. Lines of pyra- 
midal Pears also greatly break the wind, as do 
Raspberries trained to strained wire fencing 
that runs the entire length of the garden. 
We have lately planted small bush trained 



Apples on the dwarfing stock with the .same 
intent • Black and Red Currants in lines a 
good distance apart) so as not to shade the 
vegetable crops too much, would serve the 
same purpose. Much as one dislikes this 
mixed way of jprowinc fruit and vegetables 
together, there is much to be said in favour 
of the plan, especially as regards early 
vegetables. The warm border, invariably 
recommended to be made use of for every 
description of early vegetables and salads, is 
no doubt the proper place for all such crops, 
but unfortunately there is a limit to its 
extent, and owing to this some few years 
ago we determined on doubling the extent of 
such borders. This we did by taking a slice 
of 12 feet from the entire length of the 
kitchen gardes, and being taken from the 
upper portion of the main plot it has a full 
southern exposure, with a thick screen of Pear 
trees on the northern side, and in order to 
make the position still warmer the ground 
viras thrown up into the form of a bank, 
sloping to the south. The plan has succeeded 
beyond our expectations ; indeed, the crope 
from this border are quite as early as those 
from borders in front of south walls. This 
question of shelter for the vegetable garden, 
though of the greatest importance as r^^ards 
forwarding early crops, is by no means 
limited in its beneficial effects to these, as 
, everyone would be ready to admit if, after 
a severe gale in early autumn, they would 
take the trouble to examine the effects that 
the wind has on such crops as Bruasels 
Sprouts, Broccoli, and French Beans. A deep 
cavity at the base of the stem will all too 
plainly show the injury that accrues from 
lack of shelter, and, perhaps, may serve as 
an incentive to devise ways and means 
of preventing a recurrence of the damage. 
Hants, R 
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THE JUNO IRISES. 

IRIS SINDJARENSIS belongs 
to a group of the genus to which has 
been given the name Juno Irises, the 
most familiar members of which are 
L alata and I. persica. They are all 
bulbous, and are most abundant in 
Asia Minor, Persia, and Turkestan. The 
Western representative of the group is I. 
alato, which is found in Southern Spain and 
Algiers. L sindjarensis is a native of Meso- 
potamia. It is quite hardy in this country, 
and on a warm, sunny border will often open 
its flowers in February, although March is 
the normal flowering time. The bulb is 
large, and produces a stem about 1 foot high, 
beajring several glossy green distichous leaves, 
which gradually taper to a sharp point. 
Three or four flowers are borne on each stem 
in succession, and possess a Vanilla-like 
fragrance. The whole flower is blue in the 
centre, becoming[ paler towards the tips of 
the s^nnents, with ^ faint ridge of yellow 
along tiie blade, which has darker veins. A 
pale variety of this species i^ koown as L 
assyriaca, which is a vigorous plant, growing 
under favourable conditions 18 inches high, 
and bearing numerous flowers on each stem. 
Both are well worth growing on account of 
their earlinesa and hardiness. It is true that 
the flowers are often spoiled by frost and 
heavy rainSt l^ut this applies to many other 
early-flo we rin g plan ta. An i nte reati ng h y brid 
between I. ainojarensia x peraica has been 
raised by C. G, van Tubergen* jun., and is 
called L sind-pera. It has porcelain blue 
flowers, with 

black - tinged ^^ 

falls and a 
golden orange 
crest. The 
whole of the 
Juno group 
form a fasci- 
nating set of 
plants T and a 
collection of 
them planted 
on a warm 
border will 

provide a aucceaaion of charming and beauti- 
ful flowera in the spring, ranging from the 
early L stenophylla in January to L caucaaica, 
L persica, L orchioidea, and others in March 
and April. W. I. 



soon found that the plants were none the 
worse. Annual division and repotting of 
the bulbs are imperative, as if left the second 
year in the same pots, a weakly growth and 
poor flower-spikes are the result. Each pot 
of flowering bulbs of the old Lachenalia 
tricolor annually produces a colony of small 



the plants or in a cut state, if an occasional 
change of water is given them. A mixture 
of loam, old Mushroom manure, and grit 
forms a suitable compost, good drainage being 
necessary, as in spring the plants require 
abundance of water. The new Lachenalia 
illustrat^ called Brightness, was raised by 
Mr. F. W. Moore, Botanic Gardens, Glas- 
nevin, who exhibited before the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on the 13th ult It is a bold 
and showy flower, pale orange - coloured 
tinged witn reddisn crimson at the mouth. 
It received an award of merit. T. W. W. 




THE GREENHOUSE 



THE LACHENALIAS. 

IACHENALIAS are charming bulbous 
plants for the greenhouse. They 
may either be grown in pots, pans, 
or baskets. The bdbs should be 
-^ potted in August in a sandy soil 
and kept in a frame until cold 
weather setein- Then they shouldbebrought 
Into the greenhouse, placmg them, if possible, 
on a shelf near the glass. Take care not to 
expose them to draughts, or the leaves may 
be disfigured. Coolness is one essential 
point in the successful culture of these 
Dolbous plants, the cause of failure with so | 
many being coddling. The plants under my 
charge were standing in cold frames when 
an unexpected severe frost came, and the | 
foliage and soil in the pots were frozen quite i 
hard. I was afraid that the after-growth | 
and blooming would be affiected by it, but 1 1 



TWO-YEAR-OLD CYCLAMEN. 
PxBUAPS it will be of some interest to the readers 
of Thb Garden to give my experience in grow- 
ing two-year-old Cyclamen oorms. From the 
seed sown in August of the previous year I had 
the beet oolonra saved to flower a seoond year. 
After the flowering period the plants were rested 
in a oold frame, though, of oonrse, the oorms 
were not allowed to shrivel The first week in 
July they were shaken out and potted ap in 

6-inoh pota in 
a mixture of 

1 o am, leaf • 
moald, and 
sand, to|;ether 
with a little 
brick nibble. I 
find Cyclamen 
are very fond of 
the latter in- 
gredient. They 
were then plaoed 
in a temperature 
of 65^ on a shelf 
close totheglass, 
•haded, and 
syringed. After 
the plants had 
made growths 

2 inohes long 
they were re- 
moved to a 
frame and 
gradually ex- 
posed to the air. 
They were kept 
syrinffed and 
shades from the 
son during the 
hottest p rt 

of the day. About the third week in September 
tbay were taken id adcI placed in a temperature 
of from 45^ to 50^ and fumigated with XL All 
for two cons&cutiTa aighta. I have now a batch 
of pUola iu 6oiiah poti, grown as I have stated, 
wi th seven I j - B ve bloo m e on a plant. The foliage, 
too^ cornea better the aecood year, and is prettily 
m&rked. I feel sure if any readers of Thb 
Gaedjek will ODly flower their Cyclamen the 
d year they will be rewarded with an 
abundance of blooms. W. R. Cox. 

Barf on C&\in QardEnA, Kintbury, 



THE NBW LACiriNAUA »RiaHTNXSS. 
(A calwihie ijretnhmue ptaul,) 

offsets, which, if potted Up and grown on 
under good treatment the second year, will 
flower well the third. Lachenalia Nelsoni 
is one of the finest of all. More recently- 
introduced varieties are likely to become 
very popular. Lachenalias are not grown 
so much as they deserve to be, as. in addition 
to the beauty and general usefulness of the 
fiowers, they last such a long time, either on 



PRIMULA KEWENSIS. 



Your correapondent *^ A. 0," mentions that this 
hybrid Primrofle cornea true from seeds. That 
information conies as a surprise, as I had been 
kd to believe that it was a pure Mole, or infertile, 
as true bybrida commonly are. I learnt so mnch 
from those recently engaged in its production 
very largely. Did this uotj- fertility apply to the 
earlier plante, and, if so, haa oontinued propasa- 
tion by di vision now induced fertility ? NatoralTy, 
it would be well that the point should be made 
clear, lest Primula floribunda be put on the 
market for P. kewensis. It may be that " A. 0.," 
in referring to the hybrid comins true from seed, 
meant only the seedlings produced from the hand- 
made cross at Kew with the assumed parents of 
P. kewensis, subsequently to the introduction to 
commerce of that hybrid. A. Dean. 
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PROPAGATION BY GRAFTING.— 
TongvA or Whip Ora/iing.—X. Stock 
with the top cnt off to the dUtaooe 
from ground at whioh the soioD 
is to be affixed ; {u) point of inaertinff 
knife opposite a bad ; (v) point of 
bringing ont knife in making gently sloping out 
about half an inch above the bud ; {to) bad. Y. 
Stock sliced ; {x) slip made upwards to correspond 
with the slanting cat of the scion at least on one 
side. Z. Stock tongaed ; (y) tongue made by 
A slantinff cut downwards and inclining inwards, 
a piece of wood being removed by a vertical cut 
from the top, thus taking out a wedge-like piece 
of wood (not necessary in small stocks and 
ordinary scions), and so forming a tongue pointing 
upwards. A. Scion or well- matured shoot of 
previous year's growth of the desired variety ; 
(z) slanting cut from 2 inches to 3 inches long ; 
(a) lowest bud removed ; (6) buds left for vigorous 
stock ; (c) buds left for a strong stock ; {d) buds 
left for a weak stock. B. Scion sliced ; (e) slanting 
cut made inwards at the upper edge of the cut 
about an eighth to a quarter of an inch deep, and 
slanting exactly the same as the top of the stock on 
which it is to rest ; remove the small portion of 
wood with an upward cut ; when the cut portion 
of the scion is placed against the cut part of the 
stock they must fit exactly, at least on one side. 
0. Scion tongued ; tongue made by a slanting cut 
upwards and exactly fitting the deft of the stock, 
though rather less than greater in width, but 
precisely the same in lensth. D. Scion attached ; 
ig) tongue in cleft of stock ; (n) bark of stock and 
scion exactly coinciding, at least on one side, thus 
bringing the inner barks together. E. Scion and 
stock tied and clayed ; (t) material (matting or 
raffia) binding the scion and stock firmly together ; 
(j) section of claying material to make junction 
air-tight (some use grafting wax). Subsequently 
keep the clay or wax effective, and loosen the 
ligature when the scion has made about 6 inches 
of growth, then place a stick close to the tree, 
tjrinff the stock and scion to the stick so that no 
windf can move it. Whip grafting is sometimes 
performed without a tongue, the scion being 
prepared as shown at B, and the stock as shown 
at Y, and the two joined together as at D, but 
without the tongue. Then bind securely together, 
as at E, and cover with clay or wax ; this is 
termed « Splice Grafting," and preferred by some 
as not weakening stock and scion so much as in 
tongue grafting. 

Olejt Ora/Ung.—¥. Scion ; {k) wedge-shaped 
cut 2 inches or 3 inches long, a little thinner on 
the inner side opposite the bud, in order to ensure 
dose contact of the bark where the scion and 
stock join. G. Stock, top of a trunk or branch, 
with scions inserted ; {I) deft made by chisel and 
mallet right across trunlc or branch, the chisel or 
a wedge being placed in the centre of the cleft to 
keep it open while the scions are inserted ; (m) 
sdons properly placed, always on one side of the 
deft so tbat the inner bark is in contact with the 
inner bark of the stock the whde length of the 
scion i this is important, as if set a little too far 
out or a little too far in, failure must result. 
The wedge must be withdrawn carefully so as 
not to displace the scions. H. Cleft grafting 
completed ; binding of soft tarred string and 
grafting wax ; completely cover the deft at the 
top and down the sides as low as the stock is 
split. The scions for cleft grafting may be as 
thick as the finger, and of wood two years old or 
more. They must be clean and healthy, and have 
two or three buds clear above the stock. Cleft 
grafting is suiuble for stocks over 1 inch in 
diameter, upon which whip grafting cannot 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

conveniently be performed. The main stem of a 
tree can be successfnllv operated upon, but it is 
better to make use of branches rather than graft 
when the tmnks of the trees are of large sim, 
grafting them at about 1 foot or 16 inches 
from the main stem. Three to five branches 
worked with two or three sdons each, either 
by this or by crown grafting, form sood heads, 
and come into bearing in two or tnree years. 

Crovm Grafting. — I. Scion, about 6 inches 
long, of well- matured wood of previous year's 
growth with three plump wood buds at the upper 
end, lower part cut in a slanting direction 
2 inches to 3 inches long, the same as the whip 
graft ; iq) shoulder to fit top of stock. J. Scions 
fixed ; (r) slit down through the bark in a smooth 
part, 2 inches long ; («) scions inserted in the 
stock, a hard wood weidge beins used, shaped 
like the scion, but rather smsller; raise the 
bark and insert the wedge in the centre of 
the cut at the 
top between 
the bark and 
wood and push 
it down about 
half an inch 
less than the 
cut part of the 
scion; into 
this opening 
the scion is 
pushed, keep- 
ing the cut 
pe^ next the 
wood of the 
stock and 
pushed down 
so as to rest 
by the shoul- 
der on the 
top of the 
stock; {t) 
binding of 
matting or 
raffia. K. 
Claying; («) 
clay brought 
over crown of 
stock and ex- 
tended down- 
wards so as to 
cover the slit 
parts of the 
bark. Crown 
or rind graft- 
ing is easily 
performed, 
but the sdons 
are liable to 
d ispla ce- 
ment by wind 
and other vio- 
lence, hence 
the grafts 
must be 
secured to a 
stick fastened 
to the trunk 
or br a n c h 
until they 
have a strong 
hold. Usually 
the best time 
for grafting in 
the South of 
England is 
from the 
middle of 



March to April ; in the North, the first fortnight 
of April Young stocks, as a rule, are ready to 
p;raf t ten days to a fortnight before old trees. It 
IS better to graft trees late than too early ; do not 

graft until tne sap is flowing fredy in the stock, 
tocks should be cut before the sap rises, or some 
time in advance of the operation, and near the 
points where the grafts are to be inserted. 

Bulbs after Flowering in Pots and Boxes. — 
The usual forcing bulbs are now very cheap, and 
larse growers do not find it pay to take pains 
with the old bulbs after flowering ; but with care 
during the ripenins process they might be made 
to flower a second season. We grow a lot of 
D (ffodils in boxes for cuttina, and when ripeoad 
cff the best are selected and boxed again the 
second season, the others bdng planted out whare 
there is room amona shrubs and fruit trees, and 
a considerable number of them flower. Hyaoinths 
are treated in the same way, except the Roman 
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varieties, whioh with ne haye not been of mnch 
use; neither have Taberoeee mnoh valne after 
flowering* 

PkaUmg the Farced BuR» among Botes.— 
Many of my amatenr frienda plant the bolbs 
when they have flowered in the greenhouse round 
the edges of the Rose beds, where they flower 
well for years, yielding many sweet flowers for 
ontting. I haTS seen the same ooorse adopted 
with balbs, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and other 
American shrubs, and the top-dressing usually 
given to the beds of Rhododendrons suits the 
bulbs, which should be planted in masses of one 
colour. 

Pruning Open-air Vines.— Ot late years open- 
air Vines have been much neffleoted, especially 
in the matter of pruning, both in eummer and 
later. As regards what is termed winter pruning, 
all Vines should be pruned as soon as the leaves 
fall, and if the Vines are to be kept in a healthy, 
fruitful condition, encouragement should be 
given to young rods. Give the Vines a chance 
to renew themselves from the base, or wherever 
young rods start away. This, of course, involves 
the removal of an old rod occasionally, and so 
constant improvement is possible. 

Spur-prvning Vines means cutting back the 
laterals on each side of the main rods to one or 
two buds or eyes. Open-air Grapes usually bear 
freely enough, so there is no fear that close 
prpning will mean a short crop, and the size of 
bunch and berry can be increased by feeding. 
Unfortunately, very few open-air Vines have 
anything given to them beyond what is contained 
in the natural soil, and the Vines are usually 
planted without any preparation of the border. 
If the Vines were cultivated, the roots nourished, 
and the branches pruned and regulated, there 
would be a change for the better. 



TOWN GARDENING. 
Vigorous Climbing Roses,— It is always a great 
pleasure to see climbing Roses growing strongly 
and to watch the vigorous shoots as they rapidly 
make their way to the top of the pole or arch. 
Two of the finest, most vigorous growers are 
Polyantha grandiflora and Conrad F. Mejer. 
They are perhaps really too rampant for the 
small garden, but, nevertheless, I am planting 
them in mine. Oae always wishes to have a pole 
or arch as quickly covered as possible ; even if 
the Roses become too crowded one can usually 
find some means of training the shoots in new 
directions. If, for instance, the arch or poles 
ar« covered, and the Rose shows by its rampant 
shoots that it needs more space in which to grow, 
it is an easy matter to join the poles together by 
means of cross pieces, and so eventually form an 
arbour perhaps, or, in the case of the arch, to 
erect another one by the side of it. If one cannot 
i^rd to make a pergola all at once, it is rather 
a good plan to do as I am doing — to make it a 
little at a time. The first year I simply erected 
poles ; the next year I fixed cross pieces of wood 
m>m the top of one pole to the top of the next, 
and so on until I haa a series of square arches 
As soon as the Roses have covered these, I shall 
consider the matter of having other cross pieces 
from the poles on one side to those on the other, 
thus erossinic the pathway and completing the 
pergola. When one starts growing climbina 
Roses with nothing but poles for them to climb 
upon, it is astonishing how soon one finds 
it necessary to extend the woodwork and 
complete the pergola or arbour, or whatever 
design is preferred. 

TJke Be%t Varieties.— The varieties of climbing 
Roses are now so numerous that it is, of course, 
impossible to choose half-a-dosen, or even a 
dozen, and say that they are the best. The sorts 
I shall mention are those whioh I have planted 
in a small suburban garden, so that I am writing 



of their behaviour there only. Of those I have 
none is better than Dorothy Perkins ; this is a 
slender-growing R ise, with rich dark green leaves 
and bearing clusters of lovely pink flowers. 
Some of the shoots grow 6 feet or 8 feet or even 
more in one season, and the next produce a pro- 
fusion of blossom. This is a Kose that all 
suburban gardeners should possess. The pale 
yellow or cream coloured Auguste Barbier is 
another Rose of similar growth ; it grows just as 
freely as Dorothy Perkins, but does not make 
such a brilliant display owing to the quieter 
colouring of its flowers. R<«ine Olga de Wur- 
temburg is a grand climbing R^se ; it bears large 
bright red flowers that make a delightful show. 
It is a good grower -and a splendid Rise for the 
beginner. Aim^a Vibert, F^licit^ Perp^iue, and 
Mme. Abel Carrie re are three beautiful white 
climbing R )ses ; all grow and flower freely. The 
last is, perhaps, the most beautiful of the three. 
A Rose called Claire Jacquier, which bears 
bunches of pretty buff-coloured flowers, although 
it has the reputation of not being very hardy, 
has done splendidly with me. It made a strong 
shoot last year more than 8 feet long. Other 
climbing Roses I should recommend for the 
suburban garden are Crimson Rambler, Leuoht- 
stem, Longworth Rambler, and Flora. Climbing 
Souvenir de la Malmaison and Reine Marie 
Henriette grow splendidly, but each has its 
drawbacks. The dowers of the former are apt to 
come with grejen centres, and the colour of the 
latter, a purplish red, is not particularly pleas- 
ing. I do not think the old Gioire de Dijon is a 
particularly good Rose for the beginner, for it 
often sets bare at the base, and unless carefully 
pruned it soon becomes a collection of bare 
srowths with a few flowers at the top of each. 
Now there are so many beautiful Rosea that will 
grow in the open ffarden, I advise those with 
small gardens to plant fruit trees against the 
walls and train the Hoses over arches, poles, and 
pillars. 
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Notes from Rkadino. 
RIMULAS and Cprclamen ! How 
welcome and how indispensable are 
these spring flowers, even in the 
smallest greenhouse, and how dull 
the early spring would be without 
them. While the Diffodils that soon 
shall make the garden gay are just peeping 
throufl[h the damp, cold ground, the Primulas 
and Cyclamen make greenhouses and conserva- 
tories a feast of dainty colour. The Primula is 
more indispensable now than ever before, for the 
word Primula to-day denotes quite a different plant 
from that of years »go. The flowers then were small 
and insignificant, of poor and limited ooloufing, 
and sparsely produoea. The hybridist, the skill^ 
worker among the flowers, has changed all this, 
and a visit to a representative collection of 
Primulas to-day, such as that of Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons at Reading, serves to show what a 
veritable transformation has been effected. Now 
we have large flowers of delightful form and almost 
endless colouring freely produoed by vigorous 
plants. The illustration on the next page shows a 
house of some of Messrs. Sutton's latest triumphs 
with the Chinese Primula. Here are colours and 
shades of colour that must surely please the most 
fastidious, while those who prefer a more graceful 
plant need but peep into the adjoiniog house, and 
they will see the lovely Star Primulas, their 
elegant stellate blossoms opening gracefully in 
tier above tier from the uprising stem. At 
Reading one realises what a host in itself the 
Primula is in its various forms ; there is so great 
a variety that one might grow a houseful of them 
and find it to contain more of interest and attrac- 
tion than a collection of miscellaneous plants. And 
how accommodating, too, is this fayourite plant. 
One would hardly credit the statement, if one 
were not assured of its verity, that practically all 



Messrs. Sutton's Primulas, of which those shown 
in the illustration are typical plants, are only five 
and six months old, grown from seed sown in 
August and September last. What other plant 
would make such a display at this season of the 
year within so short a time from the sowing of 
the seed ? I know of none. Consider with this 
that the Primula needs little artificial heat for 
its cultivation, and one must admit that it is an 
ideal greenhouse flower for early spring. If one 
wishes to have larger plants, it is, of course, 
necessary to sow SMd earlier in the year. To 
have them so finely in flower within such a short 
time says a good deal for the skilful treatment 
they receive at Reading, but they are an object- 
lesson, and show what can be done. 

One of the finest Primulas at Reading is The 
Daohess, raised by Messrs. Sutton and S'^ns a few 
years aga It is a strikingly-handsome Primula, 
and peculiarly attractive. I say "peculiarly" 
advisedly, for in all other typ«»s of the Chinese 
Primula, if the flower is coloured, the centre 
is paler than the margin, or, in other words, the 
oofourina: deepens towards the edge of the flower. 
Iq The Duchess Primula the reverse is the case, 
for the rich rnse colouring clusters round the eye, 
or centre, of the bloom, and renders it especially 
attr«ptive, although at first one may be unable 
exactly to locate or define the attraction. The 
Duchess is thought so highly of by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons that they are now using it 
largely as a parent for cross fertilising, and soon 
we may be able to obtain a series of Primulas in 
a variety of colours known as The Duchess strain. 

Crimson King, the darkest of all Primulas, is a 
general fayourite, perhaps because its warm 
crimson colourine calls to mind the old Clove 
Carnation, and that it comes early into flower 
and lasts in beauty a long time. The lovely white 
flowers of Pearl, a favourite for twenty years or 
more, are almost as familiar in the greenhouse as 
Daisies on the lawn, and are as welcome to gar- 
deners in spring as Daisies to children in summer. 

Reading Blue, so far the bluest of blue 
Primulas, and Cambridge Blue, a flower that is 
true to its name, are so distinct from the white 
and shades of red and crimson and carmine that 
everyone should grow them. To exhaust the list 
of varieties would take much time and spac*". 
There are Fern-leaved And round-leaved, white 
and coloured, single and double, giant and those 
of moderate size. All are gathered together in 
Sutton's Reading trial grounds, where they fill 
house after house, lovely masses of rich colouring 
and pleasant greenery. 

But what shall we say of the Star Primulas, 
which combine many of the bright colours of the 
large-flowered sorts with a habit of growth 
that makes each plant a model of grace and 
elegant beauty ? And how long they remain in 
flower ! Before one tier of blossoms has faded 
another appears from the lengthening stem, 
in its turn to be succeeded by others ; and 
so this merry life goes on, never flowerless from 
the opening of the first to the dosing of the last 
fair bloom. Charmed as we were with all the 
lovely varieties of the star- flowered Primula, 
we admired none so much as Ruby Star, a 
name well chosen, for surely none other could 
so fittingly describe this flower. It is ruby red, 
either in the sun's brisht rays, or in that colder, 
artificial light that often piavs unkindly game 
with colours. The Blue Star Primula has flowers 
of a delicate porcelain blue, which seem to 
accentuate the elegance of the plant ; arrange it 
with White Star or White Queen Star and you 
have an association not to be surpassed for clear 
and tender colouring among Primulas, and 
possibly not among other greenhouse plants. 

To appraise the Cyclamen at its true value one 
must see planU of a good strain well grown, a 
strain such as Sutton's Butterfly, whose pure 
white flowers arise in the greatest profusion above 
prettily-marked foliage, each plant forming an 
object that compels admiration, while a group of 
them makes a picture that is more readily appre- 
ciated than it is easy to describe. The Butterfly 
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Btrain does not produce such large flowers as the ' 
Giant Cyclamen, but as if to make up for lack 
of size they push forth in almost extravagant 
profusion. Cyclamen Vulcan blooms as freely as 
the White Butterfly, and makes an admirable I 
companion to it ; its rich crimson colouring, 
striking by day, is not less so under artificial 
lipht. A peep into the houses where the i 
Cinerarias are grown ffave us a slimpee of healthy 
green leaves almost hiding the flower-pots ; these i 
and the Calceolarias, enjoying to the rail as much 
air as the weather would permit, gave promise ' 
of a brilliant future. T. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

NEW HARDY FLOWER BORDERS, 
made as advised in Thb Gabdin of 
January 13, will have settled by 
now, and may be forked over and 
levelled. Now is a good time to 
divide and plant many herbaceous 
plants. I do not advise filling the borders with 

Slants at the outset, but would rather do so by 
egrees, choosing the most suitable time for the 
removal and division of the particular class of 
plants with which you wish to furnish the 
border. 

I believe in planting such things as Michaelmas 
Asters. These are excellent, free-blooming 
plants, suitable alike for large or small borders, 
as, from the very large number of species and 
varieties, dwarf, medium, or tall, large and small 
flowered, they are specially adapted for brighten- 
ing the borders in autumn. The varieties of 
Novse Anglise and the tallest of Novse Belgii 
should be planted at the back, the light, grace- 
ful, small-flowered kinds occupying positions 
nearer the front of the border. Aoris, all the 
cordifolius varieties, diffnsus, horizontalis, eri- 
coides,Linosyris,multifloru8, Shortii,and vimineus 
are some of the prettiest, whilst all the A melius 
section, especially Riverslea, are desirable for 



their compact habit and flne, violet-coloured 
flowers, riant 

HsLiANTHUS in variety, Helenium autumnale 
grandiflorum and grandicephalum striatum, 
Heliopsis, and Kniphoflas, of which J. Benary is 
one of the best for the back of the border. The 
colour is exceptionally briffht, while for a group 
in the front Kniphofiia NeUonii is quite the best. 
Plant also late Phloxes and the other autumn- 
flowering plants. Endeavour to make groups by 
using several plants rather than dot them all over 
the border. Avoid a repetition of the same plant. 

TiMK TO Plant.— Of course, it is obvious in 
the case of new plants, also where one has to pur- 
chase a collection of herbaceous plants, that the 
months of March and September are the best for 
planting the respective kinds. Still, where one 
has a good collection, and it is a matter of in- 
creasing the stock and planting up new borders, 
or renovating old ones, the most natural time to 
move and divide iJmost all herbaceous plants is 
directly after the flowering, as simultaneously 
with the fading of the flower and decay of the 
stalks new roots are being formed to build up 
crowns for the next year's flowering. Do not 
hesitate to divide and replant any spring or 
summer flowering herbaceous plants directly after 
the flowering period. By planting only the 
autumn-flowering plants now, free use may be 
made of many early-flowering annuals, to be 
replaced by bulbous plants, such as English and 
Spanish Irises, Tulips, Scillas, &o., leaving plenty 
of spaces to be filled with the various herbaceous 
plants in due course. 

Gladiolus and Hyacinthus oandicans may 
also be used freely, as herbaceous plants can be 
put in amongst them without disturbing the 
bulbs. By following this system it is easier to 
get colour arrangements and efifects which are far 
more pleasing than the old arrangement of dotting 
plants at fixed disUnces. 0. D. Davison. 

WesttDick Oardens, Norwich. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 
Labels. — It is important to have each fruit tree 
labelled, unless a complete line or section is 
occupied by one variety, when, of course, one 



I label will suffice. One of the most durable labels, 
! combined with neatness, is the Stratford Label ; 
I these labels are practically indestructible, and are 
, well adapted for wall trees and bush fruits. They 
I can also be fastened by means of copper wire to 
standard trees, but care must be taken to pre- 
vent the wire becoming tight as the branch 
develops. Very serviceable home-made labels 
may be constructed from strips of lead about 
I three-quarters of an inch wide, and the names 
stamped on them by means of steel types. The 
^ types can be had comparatively cheap, and besides 
, the letters numbers might also be procured, to 
; stamp on the year of phmting or any other data 
to be recordea. These home-made labels have 
I the advantage over the first-mentioned for 
I standard trees that when clasped round a branch 
I they will expand with the shoot, and not injure 
the bark by friction. 

The Orchard House. — Where there is suffi- 
' cient heat at command to keep out frost the 
trees may now be brought inside. Any pruning 
I in the way of regulating the growths should be 
attended to, but with established trees in pots 
very little winter pruning is necessary. The 
trees should be carefully washed over with soapy 
I water (unless they have previously been sprayed 
with the caustic solution recommended in an 
earlier calendar). Also wash the pots and see 
that the drainage is clear. It may be necessary 
to renew the drainage with clean crocks. A 
thorough soaking with lime water previous to 
turning them out of the po ts will bring any 
worms to the surface. When arranging the 
{ trees in the houses, any that are considered 
! firmly pot-bound may be dropped into clean 
empty pots just large enough to receive them. 
Let each poL be placed on two bricks or tiles, 
I leaving a space between the bricks for the free 
I outlet of water. Do not start with a high tem- 
perature ; merely guard against frost to begin - 
with, and admit air freely as the temperature 
rises during the day. The trees should be 
j syringed daily, or even twice on bright days, 
; except when the trees are in flower. 

Thinning Grapes.— The early Grapes are now 

ready for thinning ; to thin Grapes well requires 

' a lot of practice. Different varieties require 
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diffweot traatment, bat the iteaeral prinotples 
may be set down as follows : Free-settiog kinds 
nuy be thinned as soon as the berries approach 
the size of No. 1 shot ; shy-setting kinds, snob 
ss Muscat of Alexandria, Black Morooco, Alnwick 
Seedling, and some others, shonld be allowed to 
get a little more advanced ; and those properly 
fertilised can be distinguished by their quicker 
growth. The smaller should ail be removed, 
being stoneless berries, which do not take on 
the second swelUng. Uneven size in berries 
detracts very much from the appearance of a 
bunch. A properly-thinned bunch of Grapes 
should contain as many evenly-sized berries as 
will form a compact cluster when ripe. As 
Grapes should never be touched bv the hand 
when thinning, the operator should besin at the 
point and work upwards, holding the bunch 
steady by means of a small stick. Grapes in 
flower, especially shy setters, should be assisted 
by means of a camel-hair brush, using foreigo 
pollen, of which there is none better than that 
of the Black Hamburgh ; maintain a free cir- 
culation of air, and give atmospheric moisture 
in moderation on bright days. 

Thomas Wilson. 
Giamis Castle Gardens, Olamis, X.B, 



ORCHIDS. 

Shading Orchids — With the increasing sun- 
shine it is now necessary to lower the blinda 
over Odontoglossums in order to maintain an 
even temperature. Whenever the tempera- 
ture rises to 60^ through the action of the 
sun, the blinds should be lowered. It will 
also be necessary to shade the soft-growine 
speoiea, such as Fhalanopsis, Cypripediums, and 
the newly-potted Miltonias, Vandas, Aerides, 
AngrsBcums, Ao., from direct sunlight. Cattleyae 
will stand more sun than tbe above-named 
epecies; but even these should be examined 
when the sun is very bright, and if the leaves 
{eel at all hot it is necessary to shade them. 
Although shading is necessary at this time 
of the year, it should be done with discretion ; 
the blinds should never be allowed to remain 
down when the sun is not shining. Bright days 
now are usually followed by frosty nights, so it is 
advisable to pull the blinds up early in the after- 
noon and close the top ventilators, to allow the 
temperature to rise a few degrees above the 
maximum, and thus avoid any excess of artificial 
heat. With this natural rise of temperature and 
the lengthening days, the conditions generally 
become more favourable to plant life, and many 
Orchids which take a long rest during the winter 
months have again started into active growth. 
43uch plants require more moisture at tbe root 
and in the atmosphere. Dim ping down and 

Stbinoino BiTwisN THB PoTS should be done 
more freely on bright days, but great care should 
•b? taken with the watering, because the sun often 
driea the surface compost, while underneath the 
compost is sufficiently moist not to need water 
for another day or so. The secret of successful 
•Orchid culture lies, to a great extent, in the 
judicious application of water. 

YsNTiLATioN should be given more freely when 
the conditions outside are favourable. The top 
ventilators should be used during mild and calm 
weather, but great care must be taken to prevent 
■ cold draughts reaching the plants. A little air 
shonld be admitted through the bottom ventilator 
at all times now, unless the weather becomes ex- 
oeptionally cold, in which case they should be 
. closed to avoid excessive fire heat. 

Odontoolossums— Plants of Odontoglossums 
that were not potted in the autumn will require 
attention now. The best time to repot them is 
when the new growths are from 1 inch to 2 inches 
high. Many plants of last year's importation are 
in this stage of development, and shonld be 
repotted if necessary. Pots large enoush to give 
them a shift on should be used, and a good 
• compost in which to grow them is equal parts 
jPolypodium fibre and sphagnum moss chopped 



up together and intermixed with coarse silver 
sand and finely-broken crook. Pot very firmly, 
and exercise great care with regard to watering, 
for if this compost is allowed to get too dry it is 
necessary to dip the jplants in a bucket of water 
to moisten it thoroughly ; on the other hand, when 
once moistened through it remains in this con- 
dition for some considerable time. Many 

Smdling Cattleyas, L^lio-Cattlitas, &0., 
are now producing new roots, and may be repotted 
without fear of injury. The same compost as 
advised for Odontoslossums suits these plants 
well. Pot firmly, and keep the last made growth 
just above the surface. If the material in which 
they have been grown is at all decayed it is 
advisable to remove it carefully from the roots 
and replace with the compost advised. 

W. H. Page. 

Chardwar, Bourton-on-the-WcUer^ Gloucester, 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Hbbbs. — The herb border should claim an 
important position in the kitchen garden. 
Perennial sweet herbs to be successfully grown 
require liftine and transplanting every three or 
four years. Mint especially should be attended 
to in this respect, or the stems will become wiry 
and the leaves very small ; if not transplanted a 
good top-dressing of rich soil should be added 
without delay. Transplant Tarragon, Thyme, 
and pot Marjoram. Thyme should be planted 
rather deeply. Sorjrel can be either transplanted 
or raised from seed; if transplanted, all the 
flower-stems should be broken out as they 
appear, or small leaves will result. Sage is 
easily raised from seed, or increased from cut- 
tings struck in the autumn. Borage is much 
used for claret cup, and if wanted early seeds 
should be sown in boxes and placed in a brisk 
heat ; the growths will be fit for picking in three 
or four weeks. Leave a space in the border for 
herbs that are raised annually from seed, to be 
sown at the end of the month. The border 
should have a sunny aspect. 

Parsley and Chervil.— A sowing of Parsley 
may be made if the land is in a suiuble con- 
dition. Parsley makes a good edging to beds in 
the kitchen garden, also at the sides of alleys 
dividing the beds. Chervil can be sown at the 
same time, choosing a warm comer for the first 
sowing. Later sowings are better in a cool, 
shady corner, for Chervil is very apt to run to 
seed in a hot, dry season. 

Bay Leaves — In connexion with herbs a Bay 
tree (Laurus nobilis) should find a place within 
easy reach of the kitchen garden, as fresh leaves 
are very often in demand. 

Peas.— Make successiooal sowings of Peas. 
William I. and Exonian are excellent for sowing 
at this time. Lightly fork the ground if rough ; 
make the drills from 8 inches to 10 inches wide 
and 3 inches deep, if the ground is still very 
wet, line the drills with dry soil. Sow thinly, 
having the drills 6 feet apart for the varieties 
named ; for taller varieties a greater distance 
should be given. Make a sowing of Spinach 
midway between the rows. 

SIGNS. —Ailsa Craig Onions, if sown in heat 
in boxes, will require pricking out into other 
boxes. Ui!e a rich, light soil, and allow a fair 
amount of rjom between the Go ions. Return 
the boxes to a gentle heat until the plants are 
well established, then harden ofif gradually. 

Carrots and Turnips.— Make a sowing of 
Carrots and Turnips in a warm comer in well- 
worked ground. The Early Horn varieties of 
Carrot and Early Milan or Early Saowball 
Turnip are sniuble sorts. Sow in drills suffi- 
ciently far apart to allow a small hoe being 
used to stir the soil. A sowing of Radishes can 
be made at the same time. 

French Beans. — Make suocessional sowings 
of French- Beans under glass for some time to 
come. Beans succeed well on a mild hot-bed. 
Keep the syringe well applied to Beans growing 
in much heat, or red spider will quickly appear. 



Continue with batches for forcing of Asparagus, 
Seakale, &c. Seakale, though lifM, can now be 
brought on outside in a sunny place by being 
covered to a sufficient depth with leaves or 
Cocoanut fibre. J. Jaquks. 

BryansUm Gardens, Blavdfard 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questional and AnmwBPm^—Tke JidUor intends 
to make The Gabdbh hslpful to attreaden%oho desire assist- 
wnee, no matter what the branch i^ gardening may be, and 
with that object %em make a 9pseial/eatwe€f the **Ansufers 
to Correspondents" eolumn. AU ctmmwnications ihoutd 
be dearly and ooneisdy written on one side <^ the paper 
only, and addressed to the Xdhob of The aABDBV, 
to, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Letters on busi- 
ness thould be tent to the PuBLsraEB. The name and 
address qf the tender are required in addition to any 
designation he may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query it tent, each thouid be on a teparate 
piece of paper, 

Lesal Polntob— IPe are prepared to anttcer questions 
qf law which have anything to do with the suiject of 
gardening and forestry. The questions Okould be as dear 
as potsibU, Answert wiU be found in a teparate ooltimn 
headed *' Legal Points." 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

Halfhabdy Plants {Ethel /rtr6y) — The term 
"raised in heat" means thao the seeds must be 
80wn in a warm greenhouse, that is to say, 
in a greenhouse heated by artificial means. It 
usually means a temperature of 60* Fahr. 
'< Gentle heat" is understood to mean a house 
that is only slightly heated, with, say, a tempera- 
ture of 50» or 55® Fahr. The seeds of half-hardy 
Plants need to be sown in a slightly-heated house, 
'on might raise the seeds of half-hardy annuals 
in your room window, but they would have to be 
moved as soon as they pushed through the soil, 
for the seedlings would not grow at all satis- 
factorily in such a position. You would do well 
to get a small frame, in which you could sow seed 
of some half-hardy annuals, provided you kept it 
well covered up at night with maU to protect 
from froat. It is almost useless to try to grow 
seedlings in an ordinary window ; they would 
become drawn and weak if left there for any 
length of time. Sweet Peas are quite hardy ; in 
order to have them in flower early they should be 
sown in September, and they will pass through the 
winter quite safely if you earth them up a little. 
See an article in this week's Garden on early 
Sweet Peas. ^ 

Small Garden {F, ii?.).— Why not mow some 
climbing Roses over tbe grass path ? To do this, 
put in some poles on either side about 7 feet out 
of the ground, and connect them with cross 
pieces ; dig out a hole 2 feet wide and 2 feet deep 
at the foot of each pole, well breaking up the 
soil, and putting a little manure at the bottom of 
the hole. Two excellent Rdsos are Reioe Olga 
de Wurtemburg (red) and Mme. Alfred Carri^re 
(white), or, if you prefer, plant the red Rose on 
one side and Clematis Jackmanni on the other. 
There is no reason why you should not make a 
small border for dwarf Roses on each side of the 

grass path, plaDting Giiiw an Teplitz, Mme. Abel 
ihatenay, (Jaroline Testout, and Ulrich Brunner, 
all of which are strong-growing, free-flowering 
Roses. Yon do not say whether the perennial 
plants you have are planted together in a border, 
but if not they ought to be ; you seem to have a 
good selection. You should grow a few annuals ; 
tor instance, the Rose Mallow, annual Chrysan- 
themums, Candytnf t and Linum (red Flax), all of 
which are cheap. We should advise you to grow 
some Sweet Peas in tubs. You should also 
grow Lilium umbellatum, and in the autumn 
plant Daflfodils. 
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Annuals fob Half-bbadt Bordib {D, W.^ 
Surrey).— Good hardy annuali for thie parpose 
are Swan River Djmj (Braohyoome iberidifolia), 
Stook-flowered L%rkBpar, Glarkia, Coreopsis, 
CbryBaothemam, Mignonette, and Nigeila. If 
your border is only partially shaded yon might 
hope to srow suocessf ally many annuals. You may 
sow Godetias out of doors in March with every 
prospect of success. Of course, if you raised 
seedlings under glass, giving tbem more careful 
treatment, you could get finer plants. The 
Tagetes is a half-hardy annual, therefore you 
must sow the seed under glass now, planting out 
the seedlings later on. The annual varieties 
of Delphinium, known as Lmrkepur, may be sown 
out of doors in March. Annuals pay for good 
culture; give them a sood soil, allow each 
plant plenty of room, and you will have twice as 
many flowers as would be otherwise produced. 

Sweet Pbab in Tubs (A, R. E ) —The Sweet 
Peas grown in tubs are trained to Pea-sticks in 
the ordinary way. We find that they are 
equally satisfactory for the plants in tubs 
as for those in the border. When the 
Sweet Pea seedlings are quite small, viz., 
about 2 ioches high, we put in all over the tub 
small twiggy sticlu, to which thev readily cling. 
If the large sticks, usually bare at the base, are put 
in at first the seedlings cannot ding to them 
satisfactorily, and consequently fall down and 
may get brokeu. As soon as they have taken 
hold of the twiggy pieoee of stick we put in the 
larger ones, to which the Peas soon attach them- 
selves. Another method we saw adopted last year 
was that of placins Biimboo canes at intervals of 
about 1 foot around the tub, and connecting each 
cane with string tied round them. Strings were 
tied round from top to bottom of the canes, and 
the plants took hold of them well ; but in our 
opinion the effect was not so good as when the 
less formal Pea-sticks were used. 

Charles J one*.— From your deicriplion we think the 
Begonia li B. Mmperflorent stroporpores. If yon are 
able to tow the eeedi now in a warm greenhonie and keep 
them growing freely, finally hardening off and planting 
oat In Jane, the plants will flower daring the summer. 
Yoa are rather late in itartlng, and nnlen yon can low In 



parpoee named. On the other hand, the Begonias are 
dwarf and oompsct, and bloom profasely for weeks In 



CUonel Porcoiu.— Perhaps Achillea Pfcarmlca The Pearl 
woald salt yoa beet, hot each labjecti as Gampanola 
perslcifoUa grandlflora, early-flowering Ghrysanthemnm 
lime. JoUvart, and a white Phlox snoh as Mrs. Jenkins 
are all good. 



a warm greenhouse and keep them growing quickly In a 
frame, the plants will not be large enoaj^ and strong 
enoogh to make a dUplay this year. 

Til»Um.—Th» planting of antamn-flowering Crocnses 
may be done any time dating the sammer months after 
the foliage has died down, which nsaally takes place in 
Umj or Jane. The earlier It Is performed before the 
flowering period, tiie better it Is for the balbs, which 
have a chance to make roots before poshing op flowers. 
If posiible aatomn Crocnses should be planted in Jnly in 
order to have a satisfactory display of flower the same 
season. Crocus tomasslnlanns is a spring-flowering species. 

IPy^n^r(7.— Annuals for chalky soil: Phlox Drum- 
mondli, Asters, Clarkla pulchella. Cornflower, Godetia, 
Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Nastortium, Shirley Poppy, 
NemophiU, Linum, Colllnsia bicolor, and Coreopsis. 
Biennials: Antlrrhinoms, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Wallflowers, Galllardias, Pantstemons, Dianthus 
chinensis, Meconopsis nepalensis, (Eoothera biennis, 
Salria bicolor, Verbascnm Ghaixii, and Glauclum flavum. 
Perennials: Aqoilegla, Carnations, Delphinium. Pinks, 
Gypeophila, Pyrethnras, Helianthos, Veronica suuessilis, 
Michaelmas Daisy, Rulbeckia Golden Glaw, Knlphoflas, 
and Chrysanthemum maximum. 

Frtehody.—lt the bank is too steep for ordinary planting, 
some good effecu may be secured by planting the alpine 
Pinks, Cotoneaster mlcrophylla, Hellanthemnms, Zinsch- 
neria califomlca, the blue and white King Iris, Ac. ; or 
by a special arrangement rather high up you could plant 
the wtchuralaoa Boees, Clematis Jaokmanil, the white and 
red perennial Pea, and other such things to trail down the 
bank. Verbascnm, Centranthus ruber, and Poppies 
could also be introduced, and in season such things as 
Snowdrops, Chionodoxa, Anemone blanda and Colchicum, 
and Dsffodlls. Much depends upon the bank itself, how- 
ever, and not a little upon euTlronment ; indeed, it would 
appear to be a case where adrioe after viewing the spot 
would be best. 

O. S.—li you only wish for a summer display, we know 
of no plant to eqnal the tuberous Begonia for freedom and 
continued flowering. Theee can be had In white, yellow, 
orange, crimson, and scarlet shades. The tubers may be 
plantea in May In the position desired, or the tubers may 
be started in pots and planted out early In June. In any 
case the flowering is oontinaed until froet arrives, when 
the .tubers may be taken up and presently stored away 
for another year. If you adopt the above yon ooald 
another year In conjunction therewith plant the siie with 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Narcissus, or Tolipt , to be removed 
after flowering to make room for the Begonias. We are 



not surprised that the Geraniums were a failure last year, 

as these thing) are too robust and coarse growing for the 1 might be able' to determine the cause of the failure. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

Planting Dahlias {Beginner). ~^lt would not 
be safe to plant out your Djkhlias at the end of 
April, as the least frost would injure the shoots, 
which are very tender. You should start them 
into growth in the greenhouse and plant out 
early in June. You might plaoe them out of 
doors in some position where tney could be pro- 
tected at night in case of frost by means of 
canras or mats placed over a simple staging. 
This would save your greenhouse space, and pro- 
vidioff they were protected in case of frost they 
would do quite well and could be planted out the 
end of May or early June. In a sheltered garden 
we have planted the tubers out direotly into the 
border in April, and the plants have done well, 
but if you do this you run a considerable risk. 

Cactus Sbeds (J. E, iS.).— The seeds should be 
sown as soon as received in pans filled with light 
sandy soil. When the seeoliugs come through, 
and have grown large enough to handle, prick 
them out very carefully in a large box filled with 
sandy soil, putting this in a sunnv position near 
the glass ; shade them for a few days until they 
have rooted into the fresh soil. The temperature 
of your greenhouse is just what is required by 
these pli^Qts. Cacti require very careful water- 
ing. They are natives of hot, dry desert regions, 
and of a succulent nature ; they therefore require 
far less water than ordinary plants, and grow 
much better if the soil is kept somewhat dry. 
Daring the summer they will, of course, need a fair 
amount of water, but during the winter very little 
is required. Then they will go for weeks without 
requiring water. When the seedlings are large 
enough to put ioto separate pote, use small pots 
only ; they dislike nothing more than too much 
soil, but delight in a sunny position. 

8GHIZANTHUS {H, J7d^).— The young seedling 
plants of Schizanthus as soon as they can be 
conveniently handled should be pricked off into 
pans or boxes, using a compost made up of loam, 
leaf -mould, and sand. When large enough they 
must be potted singly into small pots, using the 
same kind of soil as before. The next shift 
should be into pots 5 in. in diameter, when the 
compost may consist of two parts loam, to one 
part each of leaf- mould and well-decayed cow 
manure, with a little sand. The plants should 
be given a good light position in the greenhouse, 
but it is better to keep them close for a few days 
after potting off, till the new roots take possession 
of the soil. As the plants develop they need 
plenty of air in order to encourage a sturdy habit 
of growth, and as the pots get full of roots a little 
liquid manure occasionally will be beneficial. 
For early flowering the usual practice is to sow 
the seed in July or August, keep the plants in 
small pots in a cool house during tne winter, and 
shift them into their flowerinff pots early in the 
year. They will bloom in aoout four months 
from seed. 

Jo§epk H. Welch.— Qout Is, as far as we know, not 
infectious ; bat as many diseases of Carnations quickly 
spread, the better way will be to burn your plants, as 
being Id a sickly sUte they are very likely to fall a prey 
to rust and give great trouble. 

J. G. IF.— There must have been some local cause to 
account for the plants of your Cinerarias losing their 
leaves and flower-spikee as they did ; therefore we cannot 
say with any certainty what the oanse was. There may 
have been too much manure In the soil, or you may have 
watered with too strong liquid manure. The roots may 
have been allowed to suffer from want of water, or they 
may have been over-watered, or the temperature In the 
house may have been too high. Yon say that they were 
not attacked by green At ; but are you sure that red 
spider is not the oauee of the flowers and leaves falling off 
in this way? Bed spider is a minute and insidions Insect 
pest, and often does a great deal of harm before it is dis- 
covered. If you could send us part of a speelmen we 



tdy soil, and plaoed in a close propagating ease u a 

I neat. Falling a propegating ease, put them la the 

t part of the greenhouse, and shade with a new*- 

daring bright soashlne. The best time to elip 

hedges is In late August or the first half of 



A, C.—thM Margnerltes should be cut baek now as soon 
as possible, and the young growing points of tlie abnoto 
wiU strike root readily if they are takmi off at a leoffth at 
about 2 Inches, Inserted as cotUngs into well-drained pots 
of sandy soil, and plaoed in a close propagating ease In a 
gentle neat. Falling a propegating ease, pot them r~ 
cloeeeti 
peper « 

Holly hedges Is In late August 
September, as they then make a short growth before winter. 

A. H. Hydon.— The PInmbago shoald, after flowering, 
be cat back, say, 8 inches or tnohes from the pot, and by 
occasional syringing encooraged to break out into growth ; 
then, when the young shoots are about half an Ineh In 
length, it most be repotted In a mtziare of loaat, leaf- 
mould or peat, and eand. Thronghoat the sammer a 
warm greenhooe* or intermediate honee Is tlie beet place 
for this plant, but, failiug such a structure. It mnj be 
grown In the coolest part of the stove. Like the other 
occnpanu of that stmctare, It needs to be shaded fRm 
the sun during the sammer. As the pots get full of rooU 
a little weak soot water oooaslonally Is helpful, bat It 
most not be carried to excess. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

Po0T8 roB Climbing Rosis {Ignorant), — It is 
muek the best plan to plaoe the posts in position 
before planting the Roees, but as your piitnta 
hare been planted a year you oan, of oourse, pfut 
in some posts for them. You must be T«y 
careful not to disturb the roots of the Roses, for 
the season is advancing, and roots will be aotire 
very soon. Ai you propose tarring the posts, 
we think it would be advisable to plaoe some 
broken bricks around the tarred part, on 
the side at least where the roots are likely 
to come in contact with the tarred ends. By 
so doing yon also assist in the preservation of 
the posts. If you happen to have some Urge 
drain pipes at hand, it would be a good plan to 
utiHse them by standing them on end and letting 
the ends of the posts into the pipes. This has 
been found a capital way to preserve the posts 
from early deoa^. German Iris would assuredly 
benefit from a light mulching of cow manure, and 
the best time to give this would be now. Peat 
moss litter from the stables would also be good 
if you could obtain this more readily. 

Pbcnino Climbcno Roses (E M. F ) —Tbe 
Climbing Tea and Rambler Roses will never giTe 
eaiisf action if you plant them simply in the torf. 
You should make a fairly large hole for each 
pUrit, digging the soil thoroughly quite 2 feet 
deep, placing some manure near the bottom of the 
hole. Da not place the Roses directly on the 
manure, but cover the latter with sufficient soil 
to enable the Roses to be planted at their proper 
depth. You must not replace the turves on the 
top, but must leave it bare. If you dislike the 
appearance of the bare soil you might plant Violas 
or some dwarf annuale, which would make a 
pretty covering during the summer months. 
With reference to pruning the Climbing Roses, if 
they are plants with several strong growths yon 
might leave, say, two on each plant, cutting the 
others down to within 6 inches or so of the base, 
cutting back the two shoots left after they have 
flowered. The only reason for leaviug the two 
shoots would be to give you a little flower thit 
year, instead of your having to wait until nexs 
season. Uoless the shoots are really good strong 
ones aad well ripened it is of no use leaving them. 
Those which are withered must certainly be cut 
back. If the plants have only two or three shoots 
of moderate strength, your best plan will be to 
cut them all down. This will induce strong 
growths to throw up from the base, which wiU 
give you plenty of flower in the following nosoom. 
All hough it seems rather a pity to have to cat 
back the long growths of newly-planted Roses, 
it is the wisest thing to do, and results in the 
production of much stronger growth. If, however, 
yon are very anxious to have a few flowers this 
year, you might, as we have said, let one or two of 
the best shoots blossom before cutting them back. 

Ooyt.— We know of nothing better than sulphide of 
potassium for outdoor use as a oure fOr mildew. If yoa 
make a solution of hot soapy water and drop Into It some 

Kieces of the sulphide. It will, by well stirring, soon 
scome a bright ffreen. This Is beet applied by means of 
a Knapsack Spram, that has a fine noasle such as the 
Vermorel." or, If your colleetlon Is not a large ooe, you 
could wash the affected parts In the solution. 
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18 THE TIME TO JUST GET 

TODGOOD'S 



GARDEN SEED 







ISO pac^s of pictures and useful 
Information about tho bost seeds 
that groiWm 

It costs us an Immense sum to 
producOi It costs you nothlnar. 
We will send It to you fk^eely If you 
mention this paper. 



THENAMEOFTOOGOOD 

Stands to-day for all that is Best in Seeds. It stands for 
good, honest dealing and for the Best and Cheapest 
Seeds that grow, as 

CROWN FOR 67 YEARS PAST BY 
T.M. THE KINC AND LATE QUEEN. 
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BUTYOUPAYNOTHINB 

for the Name. When Yon buy z/- worth of Toogood's 
Seeds you get every half -penny of x/- worth and more of 
the Best Seeds that Grow, and you get good, plain, honest 
dealing, because we know that if we did not perfectly 
please and satisfy yon we should not enjoy your future 
confidence md commands. You buy direct from the 
actual Growers, get your seeds nearer first cost, and 
receiTe greater vaiue for the money invested. 






BOLD ON HONOUR! 

We grow our own seeds, and we grow them as good as 
we can. We spare no expense to make them the best 
seeds that grow. We constantly strive to improve, and 
we are sure that Toogood's Seeds for 1906 are better 
than ever before. We are quite sure you cannot get as 
good seeds cheaper anywhere, or better seeds at any 
price whatever, even though you pay double our prices 
(as vou very likely do now). 

No one can guarantee that there shall be no failure in 
your garden, but we can and do 

GUARANTEE TO REPUCE 

next season any garden seeds (supplied at our ordinary 
Garden Seed Guide prices) that fail to germinate under 
fair treatment. Is that fair 7 
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WRITE TO'DA Y f— To-morrow it may be 
forgotten. WRITE TO-DAY— even if you are not just 
rmv to buy seeds. In that case let us send you our 1 
beautiful Garden Seed Guide. Remember-it U PRBB. 
WRITE TO-DAY. Do it NOW I 



TOOGOOD & SONS, 

SOUTHAMPTON, 

>aed Growers to the Kins and late 
Queen VIeterIa for S7 ye 
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THE ROSE. 

THE PEOPLE'5 FLOWER. 

THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 

BvMfy Gardtti must Pousu Th«m. 

ALL STRONG AND HOME-GROWN PLANTS. 

Notice the followhig wonderful Bargain :— 

OOLLEOTION "O," GARDEN R08E8. 

The finest selection of 25 Garden Roeee possible in dwarf 
plants for 15e. (with Acme Labels, 17e. 6d.>, camaiee and 
packing free for cash with order :— 

Bardoa Joh« H.P. 
bamness Rothschild, H.P. 
Boole de Nelffe, H.P. 
Charles Lefebvre, H.P. 
Clio, H.P. 

Crimson Rambler, Poly. 
Dr. Andry, HP. 
Dake of Bdinbarsh, H.P. 
Dapay Jamaln, H.P. 
OcB. Jacqaemlnot, H.P. 
aiolre de Dijon, T. 
Jehn Hopper. H.P. 
La Prance, H.T. 
Uberty, H.T. 



Madame Lambard, T. 
Maman Cochet. T. 
Margaret Dickson. H.P. 
Marie Beaaman, H.P. 
Marie van Hoatte, T. 
Mrs. Sharman Crawford, 

H.P. 
Mrs. John Laluflr, H.T. 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, H.T. 
Ulrtch Braoner, H.P. 
Viscountess Folkestone, 

H.T. _ 

White Maman Cochet, T. 



850,000 FRUIT TREES 

OF ALL KINDS TO SELECT FROM. 
A GRAND STOCK OF 

8HRUB8 AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

HBRBAOEOU8 PLANTS in great variety. 

Send for Catalogue No. 34, also Seed Catalogue, full of interest- 
ing hif ormation and cheap prices, post free on application to 

Messrs. H. MERRYWEATHER &SONS,ltd. 

(Dept. 4.) Oariisjf Speoiatimtm, 

SOUTHWEU, NOTTS, 



Famous for 113 Years. 



THE PREMIER HOUSE FOR HIGH-CLASS 
SEEDS FOR THE GARDEN 



IS 



JOHN K. KING & SONS. 







New Pea. 

New 

Broad Bean. 

New 

Runner Bean. 

New Brocooll. 
New Oabbage. 
New Oarrot. 
New Lettuce. 
New Melon. 

New Onion. 
New Parenlpi 
New Tomato. 



New 

V. Marrow. 

New Potatoes. 



New Asters. 



Ne^Nf 
Osrnatlons. 



New 
Mli^nonette. 



New Pansy. 
New Stock. 



New 
Sweet Pea. 



a&ttL)U4.'«U oKl&>i'Al. f 'tfl 



PB:>vNBZjL.ei> 

Only one Quality ^t he Best. 
Before ordering kindly send for our beautifu.ly illustrated Catalogue 

and Guide. 

You will find our prices 20 to 60 per cent, lower than those of other 

fint-class firms and you will find our quality to be the finest 

PENNELL a SONS, LINCOLN. 

Established 1780. 



John K. King & Sons' " Lord Kitchener," 
the best first early wrinkled Marrow, i/- 
per pint, 3/- per qaart. 

John K. King & Sons' Exhibition Longpod. 
1/3 per quart. 

John K. King & Sons' " Ideal," the best 
and most perfect type of Runner Bean. 
6d. per packet, i/- per quart. 

John K. king & Sons' " Rearguard," the 
latest Broccoli in cultivation, i/- and 1/6 
per packet. 

John K. King & Sons' " Reading Defiance," 
the most valuable Cabbage for general 
culture, i/- per ounce. 

John K. King & Sons' " Little Wonder 
Forcing," the earliest and most perfect in 
form, i/- per ounce. 

John K. Kine & Sons' '< Giant Self Hearting 
White Cos,^' absolutely unsurpassed for 
quality and size. 6d. and i/- packet. 

John K. King & Sons' " Lord of the Isles," 
superior to every other scarlet fleshed 
Melon for flavour And constitution, i/- 
and 1/6 per packet. 

John K. King & Sons' " Exhibition Globe," 
the finest Onion ever introduced. i/-and 
1/6 per packet. 

John K. King & Sons' "Perfection 
Marrow," the nandsomest in shape and 
most delicious in flavour. 8d. per ounce. 

John K. King & Sons' " Lord Roberts." 
surpasses any Tomato yet sent out for 
cropping and quality, i/- and 1/6 packet. 

John K. King & Sons' <' Kin{( of the 
Marrow," wonderfully productive and 
superb flavour, i/- p?r packet. 
John K. King & Sons' " Mighty Atom," 
absolutely the best late PoUto ever seen, 
disease proof and splendid cooker. 5/- 

fohn *K. King & Sons' " King John," 
absolutely the oest maincrop Potato ever 
introduced, disease proof and splendid 
cooker. 5/- per lb. 

John K. King & Sons' special strains of 
^* Comet," "Rosy Mom," "Twilight," 
and "Star of the Night," each i/- per 
packet. These superb strains surpass 
anything yet seen in the way of Asters. 
Jonn K. King & Sons' earliest White 
Market Aster, the earliest Aster in cultiva- 
tion, strongly recommended, i/- per packet. 
John K. King & Sons' " King Edward 
VII." Ma^fnificent dark red. Sow in 
March, ready for cutting in August. 1/6 
and 2/6 per packet. 

John K. Kmg & Sons' " Snowflake," 
beautiful pure white, x/6 and 2/6 packet. 

John K. King & Sons'," Queen Alexandra," 

the most magnificent Mignonette ever 

seen. Colour reddish-white, delicious 

scent. I/- per packet. 

John K. King & Sons' " Paragon," immense 

size, beautiful striped and blotched 

flowers, x/- and 1/6 per packet. 

John K. King & Sons' new winter Stock 

" Queen Alexandra.*' Flowers dark rosy 

Lilac, i/- per packet. 

" Mrs. Herbert King," the most beautiful 

Sweet Pea in Cultivation, shining pearly 

white, with a faint tinge of deep pink m the 

standard. 1/6 packet. Also 26 other new 

varieties. For particulars see catalogue. 



In addition to the above splendid Novelties, we off^er the very 

Choicest Seeds of old favourites, at very moderate Prices, see 

our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 100 pages, gratis and 

post free on application. 

JOHN K. KING & SONS, 

Seedsmen by Royal Seed Warrant to H.M. The King, 

OoiTiT^shally Essex; also RsadlnflTt Berks. 

Awarded Sliver Medal, R.H.S.. for Garden Peas. 
Silver Medal, RH.S,, for Cabbage. 
Silver Medal, R.M.S., for Sweet Peas. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

ARTiyicnAL Maxubs Savplb (J. IT.)— After totklnK • 
daMeit ■pooDfnl of your manara mlztara, sunpla of which 
yoQ Mnt, for MTeral honn, wa found It diMoIved Teiy 
■lowly, and Memad to contain • qnanttty of mattar that 
WM hardly lolQhla. Srlll, It might haooma to vary ilowly 
and nndar tba action of the loll. Aa It eo far Mams to be 
•low of action, wa ihonld mlz it with potting toil for 
Oloxiniaa, Begonias, and other planti in the proportion 
of half a pint per bnihel, aainming that the toil was of 
ordinary potting excellence. The proportion in it of finely 
cnuhed bone teamed to be greater than that of sUamed 
bone-floor. Thnronghly mix with the soil that the whole 
be eooaHy treated. 

SULPHATI OF IMMOHIA (J. P. A)l— The Sample of this 
manure sent shows that althonah so lopg in a cellar it has 
been kept dry, and is consequently in fairly good condition. 
Only by analysis conld it be shown whether there has bean 
any waste of nitrogen, bat probably there has bean very 
Uttla. Yon may safely ate it as a top dressing to growing 
plants or crops at the rate of 81b. per rod area of ground, 
strewing it thinly about between rows or planU after 
growth has began. It quickly dissolves, hence ihould 
always be applied to crops that are growing, and whose 
roots are sctWe. Either snimal manure, or such artificials 
aa suparpboaphata and kainit praTinutly dug in, should 
always be uped with sulphate of ammonia, ss the latter 
supplies only one ingredient in plants. 

NAMI8 OF Plants— O 5. «/enf an.— Begonia conob»- 

folia. ;9»tnf/Un«.— Odontoglossum pulohellum. 

J, A. B —1, Waldsteinia fragarioides ; 2 Poly gala rhava)- 
bozus ; 8, Cist us sp. ; 4, Pachystima Canhyi ; 5, Onosma 
eohloldes ; 6, Leiophyllum buzlfollom ; 7, Chrysanthemum 
cauoasfcnm ; 8, Arensria tetraquetra ; 9, Ssxtfrsga Alioon. 
F. A. L.— E»mpferia sn. 

Kamxs of Kruits— if. PAiUins (^Aroptftire).— Yes, the 
Apple is Scotch Bridget ; somatlmes more colnur is found 
on tlM fruit thnn on the one received, but the name is 

correct W. P.—Wt believe the Apple to be Kedlaston 

Pippin, or a seedling from It, as it closely resembles it in 
appearance and flavour. 



LEGAL POINTS. 

CoMPKiasATioN TOR Fbuit Tbmes f Farmer).-^ 
UDlen the trees were planted with joar UdcI- 
lord's coneeDt id writing you cannot claim com- 

Ensation. If the trees were planted with year 
odlord's consent you must claim ccmpentation 
before the determination of the tenancy. 7ou 



will be entitled to the fair valne of the trees. We 
cannot assess their ^alne. If yon cannot agree 
with your landlord upon the amount of oompenea- 
tion, the diffnrenoe mnst be settled by arbitration. 
Yon may find it necessary to employ a snrTeyor. 
We asanme that yon hold under an ordinary auri- 
cnltural tenancy. If, however, it was agreed in 
writing that your holding should be let or treated 
as a market garden, yen can claim compensation, 
notwithstanding that the trees were planted with- 
out your landlord's consent. 

Gabdbnbb Absswtino HiMBSLr Without 
PiBMfraiON {J. ) —If a oardener wilfully absents 
hioraelf for a substantial period without reason- 
able excuse, his employer can dismiss him without 
noticor A servant who is dismissed under these 
circumstances forfeits the wages which he has 
earned ; but it is customary to pay a propor- 
tionate part of the wages to the date of dismissal 
A weekly servant's time nsualljr begins at the 
hour when he commenoes work in the morning 
and terminates on the evening of the seventh 
day, including, of course, the day on which he 
commenced work. 



SOOI^ETIES. 

GUILDFOKD AND DIRTRTCT OA&DXNIBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
TBI OuHdford gardeners held their fortnightly meeting 
on the SOth ult , when Mr. Horace J. Wright, tlia bon. 
secretary of the National Sweat Pea Soeiaty, gave a very 
Interesting and instructive lecture on Sweat Peas. Mr. f. 
Cook, the chairman, presided over a well-attended maottng. 

BBOUOHTT FB&SY HOKTICULTU&AL ASSOCIATION. 
Thi members of the Brooghty Ferry Hortienltura) 
Association held their usual monthly meettng at Broughty 
Ferry on the evening of the 20th ult., whan there was a 
good attendance, presided over by Mr. James Slater. 
Some interesting eidbiblts were shown, and a hearty vote 
of thanks was awarded to Mr. Bell, Coruna Gardens, for 
the splendid Deadroblum he ezhihitad, a similar com- 
plimant being accorded for a number of coloured plates 
of Orchids, exhibited by Mr. William Orftnt, Femhall 
Oardena The paper for the evening was upon ' ~ 



and their Coltura,** the autlior being Mr. A M'Rae of 
Balumhle Oardena It proved a most interesting and 
valuable one, Mr. M'Saa showing his knowledce not only 
by the able paper be read, but also by the replies he gave 
to the questions opened during the after discussion. Mr. 
M'Rae was heartily thanked for hto lecture. 



TOBQUAY eABDXNBBS' ASSOCIATION. 
TBI spring show will be held at the Bath Saloons on the 
201 h fnsl., and the Chrysanthemum show on Thursday, 
November 8. Particulars may be had from Mr. O. Lee, 
the hon. aosistant-saoratary. The Lodge, Upton Leigh. 

BBISTOL AND DISTBICT OARDSNBBS' ASSOCIATION. 
Tbib societv held Its usual fortnightly meeting recently. 
Mr. James Lee presiding over a moderate atundsnce. The 
subject for the evening's discussion was "Calceolaria 
Culture," the paper being given by Mr. Wiggins, a repra^ 
— *-'•— of the Newport C "* 



--- -..-. Oardenars' Association. He 

described hto method of growing them from the Ume of 
•owing the seed to the flowering. Potting, watering. 
compoaU, and feeding received careful attention at the 
hands of the leaturar. A good dtocnselon followed. In 
which Meesra. Wakefield, B ook, Barwell. Shaddlck, Jones, 
Daniels, and KItiey took part. A hearty vote of thanks 
terminated an enj'^yable evening. Mr. Gamtoh received 
an award of merit lor oat TuUpe. 



IKDBX. 

Answan to oorreepocdanta 

Apple Alllngton Pippin (coloured plate) .. 

Flower garden, the 

FrttUlary, an early and dtotinet (Ulustrated) 

Fmlt garden, the 

Fralte and vegetables, new 

OardeDingfor baghwafs ... ' 

Oardenlngof thewaak 

Grafting, propegatlon bf (Ulustrated) 

Oraenhousa, the « 

Irises, the Juno (Illustrated) 

LaohenaUas. the (Ulnstnted) ... 

LUIaa,doobliDgLant ... , 

Maieraon, the, In flower (Ulustrated) 

Notes of the week... 

Paaa, Garden 

Primulas and (^olamen (Ulustrated) , 

Priaes open to aU 

Boee garden, the , 

Sweet Peas, early , 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 
LOVERS. 

We offer, as la former years, atrongr, healthy, coel grrown 

cntilBgra. Nicely pack* d In damp mosa. Post free for 

prompt delivery on receipt ef year esteemed erdera. 

13 Maanificent Exhibition Japanese Chrysanthemums (1904 
novelties) : J. H. Silsbury, J. H. Doyle, Ben Coombe,etc.,eto., 
38. 6d. : plants, 5s. These are a magnificent lot. 

X3 splendid New Varieties : Bzmonth Rival, Sensation, P. A. 
CoSbold. Donald McLeod, Mrs. H. Emmerton, Lord Hopetoon, 
etc., IS. 6d. ; plants, 2S. 6d. 

13 Newest and Best IncoTYes : Bnttarcop, etc., etc., zs. 6d. ; 
plants, 38. 6d. 

14 Maitnificent Single Chrysanthemums: Emily Clibcan, 
Ladysmith, Nelly, Miss Rose, etc., etc., is. 6d. ; plants, as. 6d. 

13 Newest ana Best Decorative Varieties, to bloom from 
October to Janaanr, zs. 6d. ; plants, as. 6d. 

Z9 New Early Flowering Varieties (1904) : Pure White Massa, 
RuSis. La Pactole, Boale de Neige, etc., 28. 6d. ; plants, 48. 6d. 

Z3 New Early Flowering: Maggie Boyes, White Pet. 
" Jimmie," Mrs. A. Cookson, BeautyVRosie, is. 6d. ; as, as.gd. ; 
50, 58. Plants, Z3 for 2s. 6d. 

z^ Beantifnl Early Pompon Chrysanthemums, in very best 
vaziaty, is. 6d. ; plants, ss. 6d. Tnese are most beautiful, and 
should be grown by ev^ lover of the autumn queen. 

The above cellectlona of Chryaanttaemama are the 
moat perf* ct ffvms ever offered. Many testimonials are 
te hand from Taat aeaaen'a delighted buy era of cattlngs 
and planta. We guarantee to give aatlslactien. A trial 
erder will convince you of thia. 

7 ACRES OF 'MUMS AND DAHLIAS. 

52 page Catalogue post free on application, 

LEGG BROTHERS, 

Cbryaantbemum and Dahlia Specialists, 
MOOR QREEN, near BIRMINQHAM. 



PATENT 

FLOWER BOXES. 

FOR DE8PAT0H OF BLOOMS 
OR FRUIT BT POST OR RAIIi. 

Six sizes kept in stock. Prices from 
Ss. to Ss. Any special size made to order in 
quantity. The various sizes nest one within 
the other, and so save room and carriage. 

" The boxes are so satisfactory in every way 
that I use mine repeatedly." 

The Lightest, Cheapeeti and 

Best Box In the market. 

Sample sent on receipt of six penny stamps. 



LESLIE'S, 

20, St. John Street, PERTH. 



WITH S PLANT FOOD AND VINE MANURE. 

THE FINEST FERTILIZERS IN THE WOkLD. USED BY ALL GARDENERS. 

With's Tomato, Rose, '• Mum " Carnation, Fruit, Potato, Cucumber, Dahlia, Violet, Lawn and 
Universal Manures. Pamphlets & particulars post free. fST ALL ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. 

WITH'S MANURE CO. (%>:'), HEREFORD, t^. 



WB ARE THE LARGEST GROWERS OF 

SEED POTATOES 

IN NORFOLK, AND WILL NOT BE UNDERSOLD. 



Sevecal hundred toot for dltpotal, ioelading the great 
diteiee resJtter— 

ROYAL KIDNEY 

9/- cwC, 30/- per ton. *,.' 

BRITISH QUEEN, a/r QWt.. 35/- per ton. 
EMPRESS QUEEN and KING EDWARD VII., 2/> cwt 
SNOWDROPS and FIDLBRS SEEDLING. 3/* cwt. 
SIR J. LLEWELLYN (one of the finest early varieties in 
cultivation), 3/- owt., 30/- per ton. 

AU above Seed siae on liin. riddle. 
DUKE OP YORK on i^in. riddle (aU coarse tubers taken oat). 
4/. owt, 75/- P« ton. 



HNE8T WARE POTATOES 

(QniDd c«okerj). 

ROYAL KIDNEYS. 2/6 owt.. 47/6 per ton. 
NORTHERN STARS, 8/6 cwt.. 43/6 per ton. 



Spsolal QuotaUoBB fev iMPgtt qvftatliiaa. 

AU above P.O.R. for cash with order or Bank and Ttade 
References, and cash on delivery. 

N.B,—All in cwt. bags charged 2d. each extra. 



G. W. SCOTT & SON, 

SOUTH LYNN. 

Town Offices and Warehouses : SURREY STREET, LYNN. 
Nat. Tel. 54 Lynn. Established x ijo^ 
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WALL GARDENING. 

WALL GARDENING is one pf 
the most fascinating of all 
ways of gardening, and one 
that is gradually becoming 
m >re popular. We feel sure 
that the following practical suggestions will be 
read with interest They are the first prfze 
answers to the questions on wall gardening, 
published in Thx Gabdbn during February. 

L DdterilM briefly how a wall ahoald be oonttrnotad for 
wall planta. 

Toe kind of wall that is best suited for 
wall plants is that known as the ^*dry wall/' 
by which is meant a wall made of rough 
stones without mortar, and built against a 
backing of good soil Such a wall is usually 
constructed at some place in the garden 
wh^re a sudden change of level occurs, and 
may with great advantage take the place of 
some rougb, sloping bank. I have myself 
constructed such a wall, and the method of 
procedure was as follows : The line for the 
wall is marked out half a foot or so from the 
bank, and a trench takeo out to the depth of 
half a foot In this trench the first course of 
stones is placed along the whole length ; 
these should be fairly large, oblong, with a 
broad, flat baie and fairly flat upper surface 
for the reception of the second course. The 
stones in the course touch each other, but no 
mortar is used in the joints. In laying a 
course it is well to use a trowel for roughly 
shaping the stones as they come to hand, 
and, in place of the bricklayer's pile of mortar, 
to have a pile of soil at hand with'which, as far 
as possible, the joints are filled. When the first 
course is laid there will be a considerable gap 
between it and the bank behind ; this space 
is filled with good soil, leaf-mould, and 
manure, the latter not coming quite as far 
forward as the stones. In laying the second 
course, care should be taken that the stones 
are set somewhat further back than those in 
the first course ; in no case should they over- 
hang. In laying the courses it is important 
that a fair number of stones should be placed 
with their Ions axes at right angles to the 
Hoe of the wall, with the object of "tyinfic " 
the wall and so adding to its strength. The 
space behind this course is again filled up, 
and the third course laid with similar pre- 
cautions as to overhanging the course below. 
In some places considerable ledges may be 
left, when it is thought that their presence 
would conduce to the happiness of some 
particular plant In this connexion some 
stress should be laid on the importance of 
putting in the plants as one builds the wall, 
as in this wa^ one is enabled to build and 
dispose the soil according to the needs of the 
plant, and also to ensure that sufficient soil 



is placed about its roots to gtiide them to the 
richer soil behind. Each successive course is 
laid further back than the one below it, and 
so the wall slopes upwards to the required 
height When it is rec^uired to construct a 
wall facing in two directions, the bottom 
course is laid as described on each side 
several feet apart, and the intervening space 
filled up with good material, the second 
courses laid, and the intervening spaces filled, 
not forgetting in the courses plen^ of *' tie 
stones; each successive course gradually 
approximates to its fellow on the other side 
of the wall, and so the top of the wall is 
considerably narrower than the base. The 
aspect of the wall is a matter of considerable 
importance. East is the best aspect, north 
is fairly good, while west is the worst 

2 Daaoribe the way the plaoU abonld be Inaerted In both 
roogfa itooe and brick walla. 

In rough stone walls the plants are best 
inserted as the wall is being built A joint 
between two stones is filled with soil and the 
plant laid along the joint with its root 
towards— or, if long enough, in— the soil in 
the middle of the wall. Some fine soil is 
sprinkled on the roots, and so a train is made 
leading to the middle of the wall A flattish 
stone IS then placed on top, and thus the 
delicate roots shielded from the sun soon 
track back to find the cool root-run in the 
middle of the wall, and so the plants afe 
enabled to face sun and frost with impunity. 
The planting of a brick wall is a more dim- 
cult and more unsatisfactory matter. In the 
construction of such a wall the middle is 
left hollow and filled with rich soil ; holes 
are left in the brickwork where plants are 
required. The roots of the plants are in the 
soil in the middle of the wall, rather below 
the level of the hole. Such plants as the 
Cheddar Fink or Lithoepermum prostratum 
soon cover up the hole and hang down the 
front of the wall in curtains. It a good 
plan to have the top of the brick wall open, 
and to plant sucn things as Carnations, 
Cistus, and Aubrietia on it, allowing them to 
fall over the edge and so clothe the upper 
part The foot of the wall can be planted 
with Ferns or shrubs, such as Choisya temata, 
Chimonanthus, and numerous others which 
like the shelter of a wall. In other places of 
the brickwork some of the mortar may be 
scraped away and seed of Linaria, Corydalis 
lutea, Erinus alpinus, Wallflowers, Snap- 
dragons, and others sown, as well as the 
spores of many of the smaller Ferns. 

8. Daaoribe the eowtng of the Med in the wall. la It 
better to plant leedllngi or to tow eeed, and when to the 
beet time both to plant and iow? 

The seed may be sown either when the 
wall is being made or after it is made. In 
the first case, a few seeds are laid along one 
of the vertical fissures between the stones, 
taking care that there is soil in the joint 



Some fine soil is dusted over the seed, and a 
stone placed upon the top. The seed must 
not be sown too far bac£ When the wall 
is already made, seed mav be dropped 
into an earthy chink, preferably near a 
led^, and liffhtly covered over with soil 
It IS, I think, preferable to use seedlings 
than to sow seecL as with careful planting 
one can ensure tnat the roots are m good 
soil, and tiie plants soon obtain a firm 
hold. Many of the plants, however, that 
adorn our walls are not true perennials, and 
in these cases it is better to sow seed to Keep 
up the succession. The best time to sow 
seed is as soon as it is ripe, if it is to be 
obtained from plants already in the garden ; 
in other cases June is a suitable month. 
Rock plants seem to suffer least when they 
are moved early in September, and if planted 
immediately they obtain a firm hold before 
the winter ; seedlings from seed sown in June 
may be inserted in the wall in September. 
The seed of annuals for the wall is best 
sown at the end of April or beginning of 
May. 

4. Name the moet baantlfiil spring, rammer, and 
aatamn-flowering planta tor ranny walla. 

iSiprtfi^.— Aubrietia in variety (of which 
the oest are purpurea, gr»ca. Dr. Mules, and 
Leichtlini), Alyssum saxatile, Arabia albida 
fl.-pl.. Anemone blanda and apennina, 
Myosotis ^in varietjrX Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla. Tufted Pansies, Iberis sempervirens, 
Gentiana vema and acaulis^ Arenaria mon- 
tana, Vinca herbacea, Cheiranthus Cheiri, 
mutabilis, and alpinus. Primula Auricula, 
P. rosea, P. denticulata, and Omphalodee 
vema. 

iSWtmer.— Campanula alpina, turbinata, 
garganica, muralis, and carpatica, Litho- 
spermum prostratum, dwarf Antirrhinum, 
Dianthus deltoides. alpinus, arenarius. 
csesius (Cheddar rink), dependens, ana 
caryophyllus. Erysimum marshallianum, 
Saxifra^ pyramidalis, umbrosa, Cymbalaria, 
Wallacei, macnabiana, and Aizoon, Cistuses, 
Helianthemum vulgare (in variety), Erinus 
alpinus. Linaria alpina, palliaa, and 
Cymbalaria^ Hutchinsia alpina, Qeum 
reptans, veronica rupestris, taurica, and 
prostrata^ Geranium argenteum, Ompha- 
lodes linifolia alba (annual), Sedum 
kamtschaticum, Asperula odorateL Hyperi- 
cum reptans, Aster alpinus, Meconopsis 
cambrica,Lysimachia Nummularia,Saponaria 
ocymoides, and Cerastium tomentosum. 

Autvmn, — Sedum spectabile. Cyclamen 
hedersefolium, Buta albiflora, Eiysimum 
marshallianum, Eri^^ron alpinum and 
philadelphicum, Menziesia poliiolia (purple 
and white). Linaria hepaticsefolia. Phlox 
reptans ana canadensis. Primula capitata. 
Polygonum vaocinifolium, Platystemon cali- 
fornicum ^annual, sown late), Colchicum 
autumnale, and Corydalis thalictrifolia. 
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6. Name the mott tniUble pUntt for a tliady wall, and 
tboM that give belt effect to winter. 

For shady vfcUL — Arenaria balearica, 
Aubrietia, Al^ssum, Arabia albida fl«-pL, 
AodroBace alpina and lannginosa, Araebia 
echioides, Aquile^^a alpina and caerulea, 
Tiarella cordifolia, Sedum dasyphyllum, 
Oheiranthus, Linarias, Fritillaria alpina, 
ABpleniums, Oxalis acetosella, Erinosalpinus, 
Ruta. Qentiana acaulis, Sazifra^ lingulata, 
Hart 8-tODgae Fern, and Ramondia pyrenaica. 

The plants that give the beet effect in 
winter are Berberis, Cotoneaster microphylla, 
Arenaria montana, Corydalis thalictrifolia, 
Dianthos caryophyllos and D. dependens, 
Arabia alpina variegata, liypericam moseria- 
nam, Viola, Qaultheria procumbens, Lavan- 
dula, Menzieaia, Roamarinua officinalia, the 
ailvery Rockfoiia, Seduma, Sempervivuma, 
and Ceraatium tomentosum. 

a. Describe the waj to treat an old moeef wall which It 
U desired to low or idant. 

In the chinka of the wall aoil ma^ be 
inaerted, and amall aeedlinga of Aubrietia^ 
Alyaaum, and double white Arabia inaerted ; 
Snapdragona^ Wallflowera, and Catchfly aown 
in other chinka ; amall Fema planted or 
their aporea mixed with water and aquirted 
from a ayringe into the wall. It ia well to 
remove the moea from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the planta in order to prevent 
their bein^ overgrown by it. Linariaa and 
Erinua alpinua may be freely aown in chinka 
from which the moa? haa been acraped, and 
Wallflowera, Lavender, Hysaop, Yarrow- 
heada. Campanula muralis and C. pyramidalia 
planted on the top or in the more open placea 
m the wall. . Cheddar Pink and Dianthua 
deltoidea also grow well on moaay walla, and 
Ramondia pyrenaica in the vertical fiaaurea. 

7. How ihonld the pluita be treated at all leaeon* ? 

When the wall ia properly planted the 
planta will require little attention. Aa the 
atonea do not overhang each oth^r, every drop 
of rain will trickle down the atonea and find- 
ita wav to the planta inaerted in the chinka. 
It will be neceaaary in dry aummera to water 
aome of the tenderer aubjecta, and alao to 
prevent coaraer^growing planta from over- 
crowding. Some weeding may be neceaaary, 
but thia ia not likely, aa so little aoil ia uaed 
in the jointa that weeda are not likely to be 
troublesome. The blooming aeaaon of auch 
planta aa Campanulaa may be prolonged by 
picking off witnered blooma. 

, W. G. HOWAKTH. 

Lovfood^ Hindhead^ ffaslenure. 



flowering Honeysuokle (Lonioera f ragrantissima). 
The Lilies of the Valley came from orowns grown 
at Chard, and bad from twelve to fifteen ** bells " 
OD a spike. 

NABOiaaua ifiNiMua. 
Mr. G. W. Cowan sends from Dilhonsie Castle, 
Bonnyrigg, Midlothian, flowers of this sweet 
little Narcicsns with the following note (Febrnary 
2S): "I send yon a few blooms of mv favourite 
Daffodil 'minimns,' grown in a shallow pin in 
a cold frame. The balbe hav» been in bloom in 
the open without any protection for a week or 
ten days, but the stems are too short to plnok. 
My friend Mr. Peter Birr resides in a ver) 
different climate on the West C3ast near sea-level, 
whereas here we are 250 feet above sea and seven 
or eight miles from it." 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

March 12.— Anni^al Meeting of the United 
Horticultural Provident Society. 

Maroh 14.— Sheffield Chrysanthemum Societv's 
Meeting ; Esst Anglian Hortioultural Club's 
Meeting. 

Marcn 20.— Royal Horticultural Society's 
Colonial Fruit Show {three days). 

Royal Hoptleultupal Soolety'a 

General Examination.— Intending can- 
didates for the society's aoDual ezaminatioa in 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 

FiABLT RhODODBNDRONS OUTDOORS 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, sends us flower- 
ing shoots of some early-flowering hardy Rhodo- 
dendrons, namely, R. arboreum inbcum, R. 
barbatnm, both crimson sorts, R. arboreum 
album, and R. arboreuuL They were very 
showy, and serve to draw attention to a valuable 
class of early-flowering hardy shrubs. 

Spring Flowsrs from Charq. 
Mr. J. Crook, Forde Abbey Gjirdens, sends a 
delightful gathering of spring flowers. Among 
them were two kinds of Periwinkle (Vinca) to 
show how useful the plants are for covering bare 
spaces, as they bloom so early. The Iris 
reticulata flowers sent weie gathered from the 
open border, also those of Chiunodoza sardensis 
and Lenten Lily. We were pleased to see 
flowers of blue Primroses gathered from a shel- 
tered corner, and of the very fragrant winter- 




MR. W. MARSHALL, V.M.H. 

the principles and practice of horticuliure, to he 
held on the 28th iost., are requested to send in 
their entry forms, with the name of th«:ir pro- 
posed supervisor, as soon as possible to th« 
Secretary, Royal Hortioultural Society, Vincent 
Square, London, 8.W., from whom the syllabus, 
with entry form attached, may be obtained. 
Entries cannot be accepted after the 19 :h inst. 
If any candidate desires to sii in London for this 
examination, he must say so on his entry form, 
and the society will then make arrangement s for 
him to attend at their hall in Vincent Square, 
Westminster. A pcholarship of £25 a year for 
two years is ofTered by the Worshipful (jompany 
of Gardeners. 

Royal Hoptloultupal Society's 
Sohool TeaohePB' Bxamlnatlon,— 

The society will holdan examination in cottage and 
allotment gardeningon Wednesday, April 11. This 
examination is intended for, and will be confined 



to, elementary and technical school teachers. 
Teachers and assistants desiring to ait for the 
examination should apply at once for a copy of 
the syllabus to the Seoretarv, Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vinoent Square, Westminster, S W. 

The Daffodil AnnuaL— I am glad to 
see the proposal to issue a DAffodil annual finds 
another supporter in the peraon of your corre- 
spondent Mr. O. L. Wilson. As Mr. Goodwin 
says, in writing to you on the 17th ult., I was, I 
think, the originator of the idea. Among those 
in favour of the proposal, besides Mr. Goodwin, 
are such eminent Diffodil men as Mr. E. M. 
Crosfield of Wrexham, Mr. Charles Dawson of 
Gulval, and several others. Mr. Engleheart 
wrote me a very kind but rather deprecatory 
letter. While admitting that the DafodU waa 
growing in public favour, he said he had followed 
the fortunes of several such publioatiooa, and 
seen them wane and eventually flicker out ; atill, 
I f sncy from the tone of his letter that he would 
lend help if the thing came to a head. I am also 
told that Mr. Robert Sydenham views the notion 
of such a publication with favour. Bat if any- 
thing is going to be done ithis year steps will have 
to be taken at OLce. As there is always a certain 
amount of risk involved in undertskings of this 
kind, I imagine it would be necessary at the start 
to form a guarantee fund, but there are many 
details to be considered, and I shall be very glad 
to hear from any supporters of the movement, 
and shall welcome suggestions as to how to set 
to work.— F, HxRBBRT Chapman, Ovlde/ard 
Lodge, Ry€, 

MP. W. MapshaU, V,M.H.~Owing 
to Thi Gardrn going to press so early we are 
unable to record the proceedings at the dinner 
given to Mr. W. Marsnall, who this year enters 
upon the twenty-first year of his chairmanship 
of thcforal committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Mr. Harry J. Veitch occupied the 
obair, and there was present a Urge gatnering of 
horticnlt urists. We ihall make further reference 
to this interesting event next we«»k. 

Queen waspe.— These yemU are making 
their sppearance very early this season, and no 
time must be lost in dealing with them. They 
are weak on the wing at present, and can easily 
tM destroyed, and should be, by anyone who has 
the opportunity of doing so. I have always 
advocated a vigorous warfare against the 
queens as the best and safest way of dealing 
with these pests. All owners of gardens and 
fruit growers should enooursge the children of 
employees fro|n now up to the end of May 
to bring in the queens by offering a penny 
or twopence per queen. Remember that every 

?ueen destroyed means a nest of from 500 to 
,000 wasps put out of action before they have 
had a chance to do any damage. Ic is a more 
effective method than leaving them until they 
have made strong colonies and destroyed pounds' 
worth of fruit. The wasp is a thief of the 
loweit order, for he goes well armed when 
carrying on his nefarious practice, and he does 
not hesitate to use arms when caught in the 
act. His hand is against everyrne, and it is 
everybody's bounden doty to do their utmost to 
exterminate him. — M. T, The Oardene, HaxoUy 
Hill, Blachvater, 

The Summep Snowflake.— I was 

interested in the not« by Mr. Fitzherbert on 
the Sammer Snowflake. Ooe flower-spike of 
L«ucojam sestivum was out in my garden on 
January 27. That something inherent in the 
bulb and not the mild winter was the cause of 
its early flowering is proved by the fact that it is 
one of several in a group which at present only 
show their strong, green leaves. It is probably 
the flrst time it has flowered, as in 1903 I got 
these bnlbs, and also L. vemum carpathicum, 
from Messrs. B&rr, and owing to abaenoe 
from home they were several weeks out of the 
ground, and it was not until Daoember of that 
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year that I planted them, with little hope of 
their ever flowering, for the balbs felt quite soft. 
Ilowever, moet of the bnlbs of L. sestivum 
flowered the next May and the May following. 
To my Borpriae the L. vernnm, which I thonght 
dead, began to flower last January. The large, 
single white bells made snoh a beautiful picture 
growing next to the Grecian blue Anemone 
A. blanda» in flower at 
the same time, that I 
intend to plant more. — 
W. SpuaLiNO. 



which he secared a small plot of groand and 
started a Dursery " on bis own." In ten years 
he was fairly established, but, not finding it 
to his liking, in 1893 he gave up the nursery 
trade and started as a plant-breeder. This, 
however, did not pay, and " he could see no 
possible way over the financial obstacles that 



confronted him,^' when his 
friends secured for him the 
attention of the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington, 
and that led to Mr. Burbank 
receiving a subvention or 
grant of 10,000 dollars 
(£2,000) per year for ten 
years from the beginning of 
1905 to enable him to con- 
tinue his operations as a 
breeder of plants. 

Now, this is all to the credit 
of Mr. Luther Burbank, and 
if he makes the most of the 
climate of California and of 
the many plants that un- 
doubtedly would yield good 
results under the operations 
of a skilful breeder, he should 
accomplish a great deal in the 
course of ten years with 
£2jOOO a year to help him. 
It IS also to the credit of the 
Carnegie Institution that 
work of this character should 
be encouraged fo handsomely. 
All horticulturists will watch 
with interest and some ex- 
pectation the work and output 
from the S-inta Rosa G<»rden 
and the Sebastopol Fann, 
although we hesitate to go ail 
the way with the enthusiast 
who says : "There is no other 
enterprise in the world by which this may be 
measured. It stands alone, unique among 
movements for practical and scientific better- 
ment. The scope o[ its possibilities lies out 
beyond the sweep of the imagination. The 
Carnegie Institution, in granting this sub- 
vention to Mr. Burbank, has performed a 



THE CALIFOR- 
NIAN WIZARD. 

IS Mr. Luther Bur- 
bank of California 
a fraud, or is he a 
good man strug- 
gling with adver- 
sity in the shape 
of Press humbug, 
exaggeration, and lies ? 
With every desire to be 
fair to him, to give him 
full credit for whatever 
he has accomplished as 
a worker in horticul- 
ture, one finds itdifficult 
to avoid losing sight of 
the real man behind the 
fulsome mess that jour- 
nalists, old .women, and 
so-called scientists have 
plastered about him. 
We are told that in 
1875, when he was 
twenty-one, he went to 
California, where he 
worked first as a jobber, 
then as a nursery hand 
"at a beggarly wage,'' 
but he managed to save 
a little money, with 
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splendid and substantial service for the 
world." This is somewhat tall ! 

If one were to jadge him b^ what some folk 
have said and written of him, Mr. Luther 
Burbank is worthy of a monument bigger 
than St Paurs. Professor H. de Vnes, 
a Dutch botanist, savs : " Burbank is the 
man who creates all the novelties in horticul- 
ture.'' He speaks of " the great success his 
(Burbank's) creations have made, not only in 
North America, but also in Europe." To be 
quite frank, Professor de Vries ought to know 
better. Burbank is a child, a beginner, a 
rank outsider among the great plant-breeders 
of to-day, such as Lemoine, Benary, Yervaine, 
Duval, Orozy, and Marliac of Continental 
fame, or Waterer, Veitch, Sander. Charles- 
wortn, Paul, Cannell, L&zton, and Engleheart 
of our own country. lie is a poor imitator of 
the late Mr. Rivers, a record of whose work 
among fruits was published in the Gardener^ 
Chronicle about thirty-five years ago. If 
Mr. Burbank desires to know what Rivers 
did and how scientifically careful he was, he 
should consult his Darwin. 

Professor Wickson of California says, 
"The world recognises Mr. Burbank as a 
great man for what he accomplishes ; it is 
waiting to grant him similar honours for 
what he thinks." Mr. Osterhout of Cali- 
fornia says, "In his ability to penetrate 
behind the facts to the laws which make 
facts significant, he (Burbank) resembles 
Darwin.^ Mr. Harwood says, "No man 
who has ever lived has laid out such a scheme 
for the adornment of the world ; indeed, it 
may fairly be stated that not all the plant- 
breeders who have preceded him have ever 
done so much to enoble floral life." 

Now let us see what Mr. Burbank has 
actually given us. Acknowledged autho- 
rities on plant-breeding in the United States 
have little to say of Mr. Burbank's work. 
His admirers crack up his creadons among 
fruits, but the dealers in America ignore 
them. The flowering plants of his " creation " 
that " beautify the world '' are not known in 
Europe, or if they have ever got here they 
have not stood a chance against what we 
already possessed. The Shasta Daisy is 
simply Chrysanthemum maximum, a Pyre- 
nean plant, and a favourite in English 

fardens thirty years ago. The labels in Mr. 
(urbank's flower-beds got mixed somehow, 
for in no other way can we account for the 
story that the Shasta Daisy was bred from a 
New World species. His Gladioli are poor 
by the side of Kelway's and Lemoine's ; his 
Richardias are a long way behind what has 
been bred in England : he is a mere beginner 
with Hippeastrums ; ne is all behind with 
Poppies: the Dahlias of his raising would 
not be looked at a second time oy Mr. 
Cannell; his Lilies, well, they may be 
hybrids, but they look more like seedling 
forms of the variable L. pardalinum, and 
certainly they are not improvements on what 
we had long ago ; his Blackberries, Plums, 
Pomatoes (worthless mongrels^ Potatoes 
(whore are they ])— these and other Bur- 
bankian creations so called, appear to be 
things of no real account. Tne Rhubarb 
that our King admired is unknown to his 
gardener, but an Australian nurseryman 
claims to have supplied it to Burbank. And 
the spineless Cactus, what is it? What is its 
ori^n ] Mr. Burbank has hopes jdth regard 
- to It, but has anyone who knows anything 
of the genus Opuntia seen it? How does it 
differ from the spineless sorts that we know 



in European gardens ? " By their fruits ye 
shall know them." 

We in England claim the right to judge 
Mr. Burbank, or any other man who is set 
up as a doer of great things by the thin^ 
themselves, and not by the booming of his 
friends and the size of his advertisements. 
Let those who claim for him the first place 
among the plant-breeders of the world make 
an effort to win that place by exhibiting at 
the International Conference on Plant- 
Breeding, to be held in England next July, 
a collection of Mr. Burbank's "creations.** 
If he is working " for the whole world," t^e 
British side of it would be pleased to see 
what progress he has made. Meanwhile we 
decline to depose our own gods in favour of 
what we feel compelled to look upon as 
an image of puff and bluster of American 
" creation." 



year. Coming now to the qnettion of eetablithed 
plants, it becomes neoesiary to deal with each 
claas, commeooing with the 

Htbbid PsBPnrnALS, 
whioh comprise most of our lovely crimsoD 
Bweet'^ceDted Roses. There are three distinct 

I grades of growth : Moderate growers, suoh as 
BftTooess Rothschild ; medium, represented by 

I Alfred Golomb ; aod vigorous, by Ulrioh Branner. 
The moderate growers oat baok to within 
3 ioohes to 4 inches of last year's wood; the 
medium from 4 inches to 6 inches ; and the vigoroiis 
from 9 ioohes to 15 inches. Abont the middle of 
March is generally Uie best time to pmae. At 
the present moment growth is very forward, bnt 
we most school oorselvee to cnt past all this 

, forward growth and only pmne to dormant eyes. 
If we were in a olimate where May frosts did not 

! barm as, we might be tempted to leave some of 

I this forward growth for early bloom. Be oarefal 



THE ROSE GARDEN. 

HOW TO PRUNE HOSKH, 

WHEN Roses are pUnted well and 
praned intelligeDily it may 
safely be said that the two 
most important pointe in their 
caltivation have bden ^tteatled 
to. Perhaps I m ay i ti L 1 f art h er 
say that the cAte/ detail io theoalttireof the R>>»e 
is the pruning. Colarons have been written on tha 
subject, and the National 
Rose Society have even pub- 
lished a handbook on " Prun- 
ing Roses " ; still, there 
remains much doubt in the 
minds of the great majority 
of amateurs how beet to 
prune their Roses. I wish 
to state the matter as simply 
as possible, so that even 
the ** beginner'' may know 
how to proceed with Rose 
pruning. 

Doubtless the areat 
majority of readers of Thb 
Gabdsn are non-exhibitors, 
and grow Roses for garden 
decoration or to out for the 
house or to wear. As there 
is a difference in the manner 
in whioh pruning should 
be done if exhibiting the 
blooms is one's object, I 
purpose dealing with this 
phase of the subject later, 
and would now take up the 
non-exhibitor's point of view. 
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matter from the 



Whbn to Pkdnb. 

All Roses the first time after planting should 
be pruned rather severely. The foundation or 
framework of the plant is thus established. If 
planted in autumn, prune in March, excepting 
the Teas, whioh should be pruned in April. 
When Roses are planted after January it is 
advisable to prune before planting. Disoard 
entirely soft, sappv shoots, and only preserve the 
hard, well-ripened ones. This would apply to 
all Roses, both for garden and exhibition. Cut 
back these hard shoots to within about 4 inches 
to 6 inches of their base. Aiwajrs prune to an 
eye or leaf-bud pointing outward. Climbing 
Roses planted against walls, pillars, or arches, 
prune baok to about 2 feet of their base. 
Kemember we are now referring to the first time 
of prunins following the planting. Standard and 
half-standard Roses are treatM on the same 
Unes. There is one exception to this hard 
pruning the first vear, and that is when Rambler 
Roees are planted as lawn plants to grow as free 
bushes. These need not be pruned at all the first 



to remove all soft, sappy wood. The plants 
I often send up strong shoots late in autumn. 
These are useless for bloom. Do not hesitate to 
out them baok hard. We want tolid shooia, those 
' with more wood than pith. If there is only one 
suoh shoot on a plant, some good Roees will be 
assured. Discard all wood over two years old, 
and alw»ys out baok at least one of the oldest 
growths quite to the groond eaoh year. This 
promotes new wood from the base, and thus the 
youthf ulness of the plant is maintained. In some 
sorts, suoh as Ulrich Brunner, instead of cutting 
back all the long shoots, one or two may be bent 
! over arch-like, when they will blossom neely, and 
may be removed when the blooms are over. In the 
case of the vigorous growers, thin shoots springioff 
from growths of last year should be praned baok 
to 3 inches or 4 inches, or even less. P. 

(To be cofUinuecLJ 

HOW TO GROW MARECHAL NIEL 

ROSES. 
Thi note by "S. C." in Thb Gabdbn of the 
17th alt. reminds me ef the methods that were 
used in Mr. Lowe's nursery at Uxbridge some 
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foorteen yean ago, in the prodnotion of blooma 
of this fine Rose for market I beliere the 
growinff of Mar^ohal Niel has beea given np 
linoe ; oat there need to be a large onantity of 
flrtt-claM blooms tnmed ont in those aays. The 
plants were grown in span-roofed houses in the 
natural soil, a stiff, heavy, yellow loam, with, of 
course, a due proportion of manure added. Some 
of the plants were standards, and some were 
dwarfs, worked on the Briar, and with regard to 
canker there was little to choose between the two. 
Oa the whole, they were all fairly free from it, as 
far as Mar^ohal Niel can be said to be when 
grown under glass. The plants were set ont at 
about 10 feet apart, dose to the stdes of the house, 
just the same as if they were so many Vines 
instead of Roses. From the ground to the wall- 
plate was a distance of about 5 feet, and the. 
plants were grown to this height before being 
pruned. This was considered the starting point 
of the plants, and when they had reached it they 
were trained horizontally along the lower wire 
until they filled the spaces between them. These 
growths were only cut back sufficiently the next 
spring to get rid of the thin and weak parts, 
leaving the well- ripened and stouter wood. When 
the plants stturted into growth the next season 
shoots were produced from practically every eye, 
and were trained up the wires about 6 inches 
apart as they grew. The houses were kept fadrly 
close, with only top air on, and were closed early 
in the afternoon to keep the temperature up 
during the night without having recourse. to fire- 
heat. The plants received a heavy syringing 
both morning and afternoon, and the floors were 
also damped at mid-day during very dry weather. 
Under tneee forcing oonditions the growths 
attained a length of 15 feet to 20 feet in a season. 
As the autumn approached the houses gradually 
received more air, and less water was given, until at 
length they were thrown wide open, both at the 
top and the sides, remaining like this all through 
the winter. Daring the growing season manure 
water was given at every other watering, and the 
ground was thoroughly soaked two or three times 
a week, as Mar^ohal Niel under these conditions 
can hardly be over- watered, especially if the soil 
IB well drained. 

The fuUowine spring the unripened ends of the 
previous seasoirs growth were cut away, and the 
houses brought on into flower suooessionally. 
Then the result of the previous year's work was 
seen to be such as to repay the time and labour 
expended. From end to end the long, stout 
shoots produced blooms at almost every eye, and 
the quality was first-class throughout. I have 
counted upwards ot sixty-five flowers and buds 
on a single growth taken at random, and probably 
there were some that produced considerably 
more. I remember eighty dozen— practically 
1,000— of splendid flowers were cut out of one 
house, and one could hardly see where they had 
come from. The scent in these hous' s when they 
were full of flower was almost overpoweringf and 
I have often smelt them a considerable distance 
away. 

After the flowers were past the growths were 
all out back to the b&se, leaving one or two eyes 
to produce the shoots for the next season. When 
these had srown about 1 inch or 2 inches they 
were disbudded, leaving only sufficient to fill the 
house as before. Mar^chal Niel Roses grown 
under these conditions do not last many years ; 
but where blooms are wanted in quantity it is the 
best way to grow them. These forcing conditions, 
however, are not necessary in the majority of 
places, but with certain modifications, working 
on the same principle, this beautiful Rose may 
be ffrown to perfection. 
Bagshot. J. Clark. 

I WAS very pleased to read in The Gabdbn a 
note on the growing of that ffrand Rose Mar^ohal 
NieL I can quite endorse aU that ** S. G. ," your 
correspondent, says about the annual pruning and 
trees worked dn stand ird Briars. I have seen 
excellent examples of Marshal Niel Roses grown 



in the way described. In making a border, in 
addition to oharooal I would add a small quantity 
of crushed bonee, about half-inch, ana burnt 
earth, and more especially the latter if the nature 
of the soil is somewhat heavy and retentive. I 
have always found oow manure excellent for 
mulchug the borders with. This oan be put on 
about the time the house is started, or a little 
later when the Roses have made some growth. 
By so doing the roots reoeive the goodness from 
the manure through the frequent waterings which 
they require during their growing period, and 
also keeps the border oool and the soil from 
becoming dry when the Roeee are planted near 
hot-water pip«i< Soot water and a dressing of 
Thompson's Vine Manure are good if given ocoa- 
sionally during their growing season. Mildew is 
a troublesome pest to the Rose. The best remedy 
I have found for this is a mixture of paraffin and 
soft soap, which must be well mixed together so 
that the paraffin does not float to the top of the 
water. Syringe the trees with this mixture when 
fairly hot, choosing a mild evening for the opera- 
tion. This must not be done when the buds are 
opening. Another good Rose which responds to 
exactly the same treatment as Mar^ohal Niel is 
Reine Marie Henriette. S. A. Chkffins. 

CatmoB Oardens, Oakham. 
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buds will be developing, when rather more water 
will be required and a sfightly higher temperature ; 
the minimum temperature at any time should not 
be lower than 55<^. W. P. Bound. 

OaUon Park Oarden$, BeigaU, 



A NOTE ON DENDROBIUMS. 

DENDROBIUM CURTISII, the subject 
k illustrated, must be classed among 
i the most free-flowerins and easiest 
i to grow of all Dendrobiums. It is 
' the recult of crossing D. hybrid 
Gassiope with that beautiful sweet- 
scented species, D. aureum, which is the same as 
Q. heterocarpnm. The one illustrated differs 
from most forms of this hybrid 
by having a very long lip. The 
petals and sepals are white, 
the lip also being white with 
the exception of the plum- 
coloured centre. It is a 
variety small cultivators of 
Orchids should certainly grow ; 
also I would like to recom- 
mend D. Gassiope. The indi- 
vidual flowers of this are not 
large, but they are produced 
most freely, and make fine 
material for buttonholes aod 
sprays. Often one plant will 
produce flowers at two or 
three seasons of the year ; in 
fact, if you have, say, a dozen 
or so plants there will be few 
weeks in the year when you 
cannot get some flowers. 
Although D. Gurtisii is very 
free, it does not produce 
flowers other than at its proper 
season, which is January, 
February, and March. 

The culture necessary for 
these consists in giving plenty 
of heat and moisture from 
April till the completion of 
growth. Great caution in 
watering is necessary until 
the new roots have well 
entered the compost; then 
water may be applied freely 
till the new bulbs are 
formed. Afterwards gradually 
reduce the quantity of water 
and lower the temperature. 
Keep the plants as dry as 
possible during the months 
of November and December 
without causing the bulbs to 
shriveL By then the flower- 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 



THE BUSH HONEYSUCKLES. 

YOUR correspondent "A," on page 71, 
does well to draw attention to the 
value of the Bush Honeysuckles, as 
there are few low-growing shrubs 
more worthy of a position in the 
mixed shrubbery. When in flower 
they are always greatly admired, and it is 
surprising that they should be so seldom seen, 
either in good private or nursery collections. 
Lonicera Morrowii, as "A." says, u a beautiful 
shrub, but I think L. blanc virginale is better, as 
the flowers are pure white, and produced even 
more freely than in the oase of L. MorrowiL A 
fine variety is L. rubriflora, which has rich rose 
or red flowers, also produced with great freedom. 
The shrub we have always grown here as L. 
Alberti has small sreyish leaves and deep rose 
flowers, which lay along the shoots on the upper 
surface, and are not drooping. This is an 
ornamental shrub as a bush, but is seen to the 
best advantage when worked upon a standard of 
medium len|[th, the drooping habit of the 
branches being very pleasins. The correct 
name, according to the ** Kew Hand List," is L. 
spinoea. I should be pleased to send *<A." some 
flowering shoots later on. 
EUtree, A. E. Thatohbb. 

Thiss include many that are well worth growins 
in any shrub collection, and as they vary much 
in stature, are equally available for both large 
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and small gardens. Lonioera Morrowii rosea or 
. beUa has smaller flowers than the type, bnt pro- 
duced in great abnndanoe, and generally before 
the leayee are mnch deyeloped. Among the 
more recent kinds L. pyrenaioa is excellent, 
rather dwarf and twiggy in habit, with greyish 
leaves and creamy flowers prodnced in abundance 
doring a Ions period, bat I think L. syringantha 
is the most delightful of them all ; it is a slender, 
flexible-branched shrub, with its narrow leaves 
rather wide apart on the stems and little bunches 
of rosy lilac flowers with the sweet odour of the 
Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum), only more so. 
It can be pinched into a very compact and 
floriferous bush, or trained full length on a wall 
where it is distinct from all other wall shrubs. 
These Loniceras vary much in their peculiar 
characteristics ; some are good for their flowers, 
some for the autumn colour of their leaves, others 
again for their fruits. Among the latter 
L. segreziensis is one of the best when, as it 
often ii, quite reddened by the abundance of 
its tiny Red-Currant-little pellucid berries. 
Neuny. T. Smith. 

THE SIBERIAN ELM. 
An interesting but little* known tree is some- 
times met with under the above name, and was 
described by Loudon as Planers Richardi, though 
the accepted botanical title at the present time is 
Zelkowa crenata. Probably the finest example 
in the metropolitan district is that in the 
Arboretum at Kew, but there are smaller speci- 
mens in the gardens, and one well-proportioned 
tree can be seen near one of the lakes in Victoria 
Park. In the latter place it seems to have 
endured the particularly trying atmosphere of 
Bast London without injury, and it is also 
flourishing in a shallow and rather poor soiL The 
tree is erect and compact in habit in the earlier 
stages, possessing some resemblance to the Horn- 
beam. The leaves are small, elliptical or oblong, 
and the evenly crenated marjpn pivee them a 
very distinct appearance. It is said to attain a 
height of 70 feet in West Asia. Zelkowa aonminata 
is a more recent introduction from Japan, and 
rejoioes in numerous names, amongst which 
Ulmus monumentalis is consj^icuons. It is a 
rather elegant tree with acuminate leaves, and 
another of a similar type is Zelkowa Verschaffaltii, 
which has neat, evenly- toothed leaves; but I 
have only seen small specimens of the last- 
named form. R. L. C. 

PRUNING LAURELS. 
OoTOBBB and November are the two months to 
prune Laurels, yet many defer it until the spring, 
and then often have to hurry over it as other 
work more pressing presents itself. Instead of 
using the knife they fall back upon the garden 
shears, as the work can be more quickly carried out. 
This is to be regretted, as banks of Laurel, 
whether for shelter or hedges, present a much 
better, also neater, appearance when cut in with 
a knife, and in doing this the pruner should make 
quite sure the cut is made close down to a leaf, 
and not leave 3 inches or 4 inches of bare stem 
showing until new growth is made in spring. 
When clipped in with the shears a host of leaves 
cut in half can be noted, which are worse even 
than the bare stems. Laurels when growing away 
from trees make considerable growth in a year, 
and unless attended to annually soon get out of 
order, beside looking untidy all the season, there- 
fore push on the work while mild weather lasts. 
A man can do just as much again in genial 
weather as he can when it is cold. The pruniogs 
should be gathered up daily and placed on the 
■ smother fire. J. Maynk. 



A GOOD TOWN TREE. 

(Ptbub lobata.) „ 

Ak excellent tree for towns is this remarkablv 

interesting Pyrus, concerning the origin of which 

so much confusion appears to exist. It grows 



admirably in the London parks, and even in 
some of tne worst situated as regards atmospheric 
conditions, such, for instance, as Victoria Park 
in the East End, it appears to flourish reoardless 
of smoke, dust, and all the injurious deposits 
that affect foliage so detrimentally. The large 
white flowers produced in May and June are 
rather scattered, but their size renders them 
conspicuous, and their characters show that the 
tree is a close ally of the common Medlar. The 
leaves are of good size, elliptical in outline, lobed 
and cut, thick and somewhat leathery in texture, 
and are produced in a peculiar dose tufted 
manner at the ends of the oranches, which ^pves 
a very distinct appearance readily recognised. 
The name here given is that adopted at Kew, 
with G. Nicholwn as the authoritv, and the 
statsmnnt *' garden origin?" indicates the 
uncertainty which prevails, though it has also 
been described as *'a Caucasian Medlar," and 
Loudon, in describing it under Box's name of 
Cratffigus lobata, assigns it a plase with C. flava, 
stating that it is supposed to be from America. 
It has also been known under the names Gratasgus 
grandiflora and Mespilus grandiflora or lobata. 
It attains the heisht of about 15 feet, and thrives 
in almost any soil. G. 

THE DAHURIAN RHODODENDRON. 

(Rhododkndbon Daubicoh.) 
LovBBS of early-flowering shrubs would do well 
to try this pretty species, for although not so 
showy as many of those which bloom Uter, it is 
very charming in early January. It is found 
scattered over an extensive tract of country, its 
habitat being siven as from Dahuria to Man- 
churia and Ssikhalin, and some variation in 
character is noticeable in different plants, 
probably due to its geographical distribution. In 
height a difference is seen, some plants rarely grow- 
ing more than 1 foot or so high, while others are 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in height. Some also are 
deciduous, while others keep the greater part Of 
their foliage throughout the winter. Thenowen, 
which usually average about 1 inch in diameter, 
are rosy purple in colour and produoed very 
freely. It has been used by the hybridist, and 
one of the prettiest of the dwarf early-blooming 
hybrids, prssoox, claims it as one parent. To be 
seen at its best it should be given a cosy 
sheltered comer, shaded from the earlv morning 
sun ) there, in peaty soil, it does not fail, in the 
absence of frost, to make a charming display for 
several weeks in January. The variety atrovirens 
is evergreen^ and bears darker^coloured flowers 
than the type. W. Dallimobb. 

A BEAUTIFUL PURPLE - LEAVED 
SHRUB. 

(PbUKUS GSRASirSBA VA&. ATBOPUBPUBBA, P. 
PiaSABDI. ) 

This is one of the best purple-leaved large shrubs 
we have, especially in autumn, when practically 
other purple-leaved trees and shrubs lose their 
colour and turn to a dull greenish hue. The 
purple Plum, on the contrary, becomes much 
deeper and brighter as the autumn advances, and 
has been exceptionally fine here this year. The 
want of colour this autumn has, perhaps, 
made this plant more conspicuous, out for 
several years I have noticed that it becomes 
brighter and better in the autumn. During 
the winter its shining purple - black stems 
have a certain beauty of their own, more espe- 
cially if seen against a background of glaucous 
Goniferse. In the early spring it is coverad with 
pure white flowers, which open before the leaves 
appear, and are very pretty for the two or three 
weeks that they last. The plant can be grown 
on almost any soil, but a light, moderately dry 
one suits it best. The growth is then short and 
vigorous, and the colour is brighter than when it 
receives better treatment. It is propagated by 
budding it on the Myrobella Plum stock. 
Bcigshot, Surrey. J. Clabk. 
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KITCHEN GARDEN EDGINGS. 

PERHAPS the rigid economlBer of 
land and labour will whisper, 
why should we have edgings at aU ? 
The crops will be just as good 
without them— a conclusion that I 
venture to question, on the 
((round that persons who are careless 
in re^d to appearances, or what in 
this instance may be called the frame of 
the picture, are not in a general way the 
best of cultivators, for carelessness in regard 
to trifles soon begets carelessness in larger 
matters. There are, of course, exceptions, 
but in regard to private gardens, so far as 
my own observations extend, I have 
invariably found the highest cultivation in 
association with well-kept walks and edgings ; 
but even supposing that was not the f act^ a 
man with any pretension to orderliness must 
always feel vexed in spirit so long as a 
kitchen garden is without edgings. It mav' 
be that my own notions are too refined, tend- 
ing as they undoubtedly do in the direction 
of favouring the maintenance of sood edgines, 
walks, <fec., even at the risk of some sli^t 
neglect of the vegetable crops, for the proba- 
bility is that such defect would be hidden by 
the excellence of the marj^inal enclosures. 
In r^^ard to kinds of edgings, there is no 
questien that the various descriptions of tile 
and stone edgings are the best from a utali- 
tarian point of view, as after they are once 
fixed no further labour in reference to them la 
needed ; such edgings afford no harbour for 
slugs and ffrubs, and they always look neat, 
but for all that I cannot recommend such 
edgings, as in my opinion a live edging is 
much to be preferred to one of either tile or 
stone ; and in spite of the harbour which sud^ 



edgings afford for slugs, and the clippii 
required, I pronounce Box to be mr especi 
favourite for kitchen gardens. The labour 



Lppinff 
ipecial 



of keeping it is not nearlv so formidable as 
some make out; it virtually only requires to 
be trimmed or clipped once a year— any 
time in June— and with care not to wheel or 
trample it down^ the repairs which such 
edgings require m a large garden during 
winter do not take up more than a couple of 
days. Common Thrift makes an excellent 
edging, but it harbours slugs even more than 
Box, and since tiles have come into vogue its 
use on that account has declined. The 
labour needed to keep it in order is but 
little, and as that little can be performed 
durinff winter when work is least pressing, 
any objection to it under this head is not 
worth considering. The labour here alluded 
to is the lifting, dividing, and replanting 
every third year, as in that time some of the 
plants outrun others in growth and create in- 
equalities. The common and variegated 
Thymes are both suitable edging plants for 
kitchen gardens, but, in order to keep them 
thick and of neat appearance, they must be 
clipped twice during the summer, ue.y in the 
middle of May and the middle of July ; but 
the clipping does not take up nearly the time 
that Box clipping does, and a gap can more 
readily be made good : yet another advantage 
is, that Thyme will nourish in soils in which 
Box will not thrive. The small variegated 
Euonymus radicans I have seen used on a 
small scale, and right well it looked— so well, 
in fact, that I have a strong desire for an 
opportunity to plant such an edging, though, 
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by the way, it was cuttings, not plants, with 
which the edging was first formed, and which as 
soon as they had rooted and had made 4 inches 
of new growth had their points taken out to 
induce the formation of side or lateral 
powths ; afterwards the plants were treated 
in every way the same as Box. The fine, 
wiry Grass called Festuca glauca I have tried 
as an edging on a small scale, and it did 
very well in damp and shaded positions ; 
but on dry ground and exposed to the sun 
it was a failure, being like so much dried-up 
Grass that was only fit for the fire. I would 
only recommend it as an edging for heavy 




THREE GOOD EARLY CABBAGES. 
Few vegetables are more welcome on the majority 
of tables, in the early spring, than the first 
cuttiDgs of nicely-hearted Cftbbafles ; and to have 
them early and plentiful is worth a good deal of 
trouble. The time to sow, and the time to plant 
out in the autumn, can only be determined by 
experience on the spot, as the nature of the locality 
makes a great dififerenoe; what would be just 
right in one place might be all wrong in another. 
Here, in the SDUth of Ireland, I usually make 
two sowings, one about July 25, and another 
about August 18. The July sowing always gives 
the most robust plants, and the earliest hearts 
the following spriog. The varieties grown for 
spring supplies have 
more to do with suc- 
cess than most people 
imagine. For many 
years I have grown, 
side by side with 
many other varieties, 
April, Imperial, and 
Flower of Spring, and 
I think the trio would 
be hard to beat for 
earliness and quality. 
From a sowing made 
on July 27, and 
planted out on Sep- 
tember 20 last year, 
we have been able to 
out, since January 25, 
beautiful little heads 
of April, firm and 
sweet, while Imperial 
and Flower of Spring 
are now fast turning 
in in theorder named. 
April (Sutton's) seems 
to improve in earli- 
ness every year, as 
this is by far the 
earliest I have ever 
seen it fit for use. 

JoHK Williams. 
Tramore, 
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soils where it might be expected to look 
tidy all the year round. Were it not for the 
labour of clipping it during the busy summer 
season, the Japanese Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
reticulata aurea) would be worthy of notice, 
but the labour needed to keep it properly 
excludes it from use in this connexion ; but 
it is the perfection of an edging plant for 
flower-beds, and has no rival as a trailer for 
drooping over the edges of vases. This 
exhausts my list of the various permanent 
edgings for the kitchen garden. There are 
several others of a more transitory nature, 
allusion to whi9h I 4o^9r* W- 



GOLDEN 

TOMATOES. 
I WAS more than 
pleased to see your 
able correspondent 
E. Beckett advocat- 
ing the claims of the 
yellow or golden 
Tomato in your 
issue of the 
24th nit I have 
grown a deep amber- 
coloured variety for 
the last four years 
(brought home from 
Bermuda), and since 
their introduction 
here no red or crim- 
son varieties are 
grown, except for 
cooking or colouring. 
The £vour of the 
former is far superior 
to the latter. For desmrt they are excellent. I 

Suite agree with your correspondent that preju- 
ice is one of the chief causes of their not being 
more generally grown. F. W. Rich. 

The Oardens, EldfordUigh, Plympton, 8, Devon. 



TOMATO SUTTON'S CASCADE. 
This is a beautiful variety, and where room can 
be found under glass it should most certainly 
be grown, either for training up the rafters of 
house columns or as pyramids in pots. The long 
racemes of brilliant-coloured fruits, from 20 inches 
to 30 inches in length, are most conspicuous. It 
will also prove of great value for exhibition in 
ornamental collections of vegetables, Seeds 



should be sown at once, and the plants ought to 
be liberally treated, as the stronger and more 
sturdy these are the finer will be the display. 
Mstree, E. Bxckbtt. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



MARGirfeRITE CARNATIONS. 

CARNATIONS of the Marguerite 
group represent a new race, 
obtained apparently by croesing 
an early - flowering tvpe with 
Dianthus chinensis (the Indian 
Pink). It is practically an annual, 
though in a favourable season the plant 
may rereal something of a biennial character. 
Certainly they should be in the town garden, as 
they will begin to flower within six months of 
sowing the seied, and this is a brief space to wait 
for flowers so sweet in perfume and rich in 
colourinff. Sow the seed in February and March, 
pot on the seedlings when this is necessary, and 
gradually harden them off so that they may be 
placed out of doors in April or May. The 
flowers will appear about Ausust. They may be 
either planted out in the border or kept through 
the summer in pots. The finest flowers come from 
pot culture, but, of course, when growing the 
plants in this way close attention is needful to 
watering. If the plants are lifted from the 
garden borders and brought into a warm green- 
house they will continue to bloom more or less 
until Christmas, the degree of success depending 
greatly upon the weather and the attention they 
receive. Weekly applications of guano water are 
a great help to their continued flowering. 

If seed is sown in autumn the plants will 
bloom the following spring ; thus by sowinff 
seed in spring for flowers in autumn, sowing seed 
in April or propagating by layers (border varie- 
ties) in July and August for flowers the following 
summer, and by sowing seed in autumn for 
blooms for next spring, it is possible to have 
Carnation flowers almost or quite the whole 
year. Mr. A^ Hemsley writes as follows of the 
Marguerite Carnation : '*This is a very distinct* 
and useful class, but there has been some mis- 
conception roj^rdiog its origin. In the first 
place, it certainly appears to he more related to 
the Indian Pinks (Dianthus chinensis) than to 
our ordinary Carnations (Dianthus caryophyllus). 
This is only a detail, yet it is important to 
understand that they are far better when treated 
as annuals ; and by sowing seeds at various 
intervals a succession of flowering plants may be 
had, if not wanted for seed. As soon as flowering 
is over they may be thrown away to make room 
for others ; this is more satisfactory than keeping 
the old plants over, or trjring to propagate from 
cuttings. 

Marguerite Carnations have frequently been 
recommended for cutting, and if cut before 
the flowers are fully expanded they may last 
fairly well ; but as soon as the anthers burst the 
flowers are fertilised and the petals die off. I 
have found this when fertilising ordinary border 
Carnations. If the flowers go off quickly, good 
seed-pods may be expected. The variety Miss 
Joliffe has always failed to eeed with me, and in 
this the flowers last much longer than with any 
that seed freely. The Marguerite Carnations 
certainly make verv good pot plants. If a good 
strain is secured, the flowers will be auite double 
for the most part. In a batch of seealings, some 
of the straggling flowers (if there are any) may be 
weeded out when potting on the young plants. 
The seeds may be sown in January for the earliest 
batch, and any time onwards to the end of April, 
and a sowins early in August will give good 
plants for early spring flowering. The seeds may 
be sown in good loam with a Uttle sand added. 

The seeds should be sown thinly, otherwise the 
seedlings will be liable to damp offl The seed 
pots should be placed in a light position ; if kept 
moist it will do no harm lor the snn to co^e 
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fally oo the pots. Tbey ehoald be potted tiogly 
ad soon as the seed leaves are well developed. 
The point is to keep the plants short and sturdy 
from the start, and for this purpose plenty of 
light and air are necessary at all times. When 
potting into larger pots, a liberal addition of 
man are may be nied with the loam and the soil 
made moderately firm. Liquid m%nure may be 
given freely as soon as the flower-buds begin to 
show. From seed sown in March or April flower- 
ing plants may be had in about three months. 
They give a great variety of colours, some of 
which are very bright, and they have a pleasant, 
if not a powerful, perfume. There is no other 
class of Camitions so easy to cultivate, but I 
would say again that it is a mistake to class 
them with theordinsry border or winter -flowering 
Carnations, and I knrw that msny have been 
ditappointed to find they cannot 
luooeed in keeping the same plants 
over from jear to year. Seeds are 
produced freely, and by selecting 
a few of the very best to save the 
seed from the strain may be much 
improved ; but to keep them true 
to colour the different colours 
should be isolated, and etch fer- 
tiK'ed with its own pollen or 
with that taken from another of 
the same shade. Even then there 
may be considerable variation in 
the colour of the seedlings, 
though by persistently fertilising 
with pollen from the same colour 
there will be less chance of much 
variation, and in time the colours 
may become fixed." 

Marsuerite Gamations will 
flower for cutting if the plants are 
not neglected. Onano or Clay's 
Manure occasionally sprinkled on 
the soil is a great help, especially 
if the ground is poor. It is 
necessary also to thin out the 
buds to allow the remaining ones 
an opportunity of free devdop- 
ment. 



uninjured, were also killed, as were numerous 
large bushes of shrubby Veronicas, and in one 
case 0!earia stellulata, also usuallv consfdered 
hardy in South Devon and Cornwall Curiously 
enough, two plants that might have been expected 
to fuocumb sustained no injury. These were , 
Calceolaria intesrifolia, stated by some writers to , 
be too tender for growincr in the open, and the 
South American Drimys Winteri, not a leaf of i 
which was ii.jared. S. W. Fjtzhebbibt. | 

KingMwear, South Devon, 

SOWING TEN-WEEK STOCKS TOO 
EARLY. I 

WuBN seed-sowing time comes round in spring, 
we consult our Garden Calendars, and probably, i 
under March 10 or 15, we read : " Among the ' 



sow them under glass early in March. Past 
experience in both directions has taught me that 
the April outdoor sowing would give far the 
sturdier and finer planta. Early sowing in heat 
is responsible for much damping off, and also for 
the weak, spindling plants one so often sees. 

E. Jacky. 



CYCLAMEN DAFFODIL. 

(NaBOISSUS 0T0LAMINSU8. ) 

ONmof the most charming Narcissi 
in flower now is the Cyclamen 
Daffodil (Narcissus cyolamineus), 
and the illustration shows its 
quaint shape, but not, of course, 
the bright golden colouring. I 
grow it in a moist, peaty bed, . 
but it dees not increase ; in fact, 
is dying out. Will some reader 
tell me the cause ? 

NABCrSBUS. 

JASMINUM PRIMULINUM. 
I MoncE that Mr. Arthur Good- 
win complains of the tenderness 
of Jasminum primulinum. Here, 
with our complete shelter from 
the North and East and proxi- 
mity to the sea, it was, naturally, 
unharmed. If the November 
frosts which killed Mr. Goodwin's plant were 
followed in Worcestershire, as they were in 
South Devon, by very sunny days, it is no 
wonder that serious damage was done. I 
was then staying about eeven miles from 
Plymouth, and in the garden attached to the 
house I was visiting 17^ of frost was registered. 
The next day was cloudless from the dawn, and 
the sun shone brilliantly during the whole time it 
was above the horizon, and it was the sun rather 
than the amount of frost that did the damage. 
Many fine plants of Cordyline australis, considered 
perfectly baidy in the South- West, were killed 
to the ground ; bushes of Cy tieus racemosus, that 
^d endured severer fronts followed by dull davs 




NABCISSUS OTCLAMINSUS. 

seeds that should now be sown in a warm green- 
house are Petunias, Tobaccos. Golden Feather, 
Asters, and Ten- week Stocks." The advice is 
good with regard to the first named, but I ven- 
ture to Eay decidedly bad in respect of the last 
mentionea. Even in Scotland I have known 
Stocks sown in the first week of April, and the 

gractice was a general one. Certainly in the 
outh of England April is cot too late, and 
equally certainly the middle of March is too 
early. Even in a cold frame the middle of 
March could scarcely be advised, owing to the 
liability of the voung seedlings to damp off If 
need be, I would prefer to raise Ten-week Stocks 
01^ an outdoor border in mid-^pril rather than 



THE PROPOSED DAFFODIL ANNUAL. 
RiFiBRiNO to Mr. Goodwin's "Daffodil Notes" in 
Thi Gabdbn of the 17th ult., I, for one, should be 
very glad to see an annual publication dealing with 
Diffodils. Those of your readers who are members 
of the Midland Daffodil Society know how 
welcome and interesting is the annual report of 
that society's doings, but this is only a report of 
what tsk- s place at one society's meeting. What 
one wishes to see is a report of 
everything interesting that takes 
place in the Ddffcdil world eaoh 
eeison, with descriptions and 
photographs of the most strikine 
among the new seedlings, and I 
hope the very exot-llent suggestion 
i»ill be acted upon. 

W. A. Watts. 



SWEET SULTANS. 
I CAN endorse all <*H." says 
(page 99) about these lovely 
annuals, having seen the new 
varieties mentioned growing in 
Messrs. Jarman and Co.'s nur- 
series. Chard, Somerset, and 
nothing, to my mind, could be 
more beautiful for decorating, the 
flowers lasting so wsll when out. 
They have also a very sweet 
scent, and the colours are unique. 
"H." is, however, a little in 
error re the award on August 1 
at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's meeting, as the award 
was given to the strain of four 
varieties, vis., The Bride, pure 
white; Bridegroom, light helio- 
trope ; Bridesmaid, canary yellow; 
and Wedding Bells, deep mauve. 
The last two, X understand, are 
not in oommeroe yet «*H." is 
quite correct about keeping the 
blooms free from moisture, as 
my experience is that they must 
be kept dry. Care must be token 
after sowing the seeds that slugs 
do not take the young eeedlings, 
as I am told they have a liking 
for them. H. K. 

ARENARTA GRANDI- 
FLORA. 
Onb of the best of June-flowering 
rock planta is this Sandwort, 
though scarcely as much grown as 
its merits deserve. I have had it 
for a numberof years,and find that 
it thrives on our light soil if pro- 
vided with a lunny, well-drained 
position ; but it never lives long, apparently 
prospering most when given fresh jpositions and 
irrquent propagation. Here it ripens seed in 
abundance, which germinates readily if sown in 
pans in a cold frame. Cuttings, too, if tsken off 
close against the root immediately after the flower- 
ing period, strike in the open under a shaded bell- 
glass. I have found it of the greatest value as sn 
^giDg, among other rock plants, to a tiled 
border filled with Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses. 
Many people seem to imsgine that rock plants do 
not thrive sgsinst a tiled edging with the luxuri- 
ance that they do in oases where a natural stone 
edgii^ is employed. This may, perhaps, be true, 
but r overcome the'difi&culty by burying piecep 
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of saod Aod limestone oloae to the tiles, and the 
illiutration ehowa how sncoesftfal this method 
has heen. Arenaria grandiflora seldom exceeds 
3 inches to 4 inches in height, and so free-flowering 
is it that when in bloom its large white flowers 
almost completely hide the dark green awl-shaped 
leafage. It is, I believe, a native of France and 
of Earope generally. 
KiddermifMUr. A&thub R. Goodwin. 



THE FRUIT GARDEN.: 

THE WICKSON PLUM. 

IN fruiterers' shops the Wickson Plam, 
the finest of the Japanese Plums sent 
from South Africa, is to be seen now. 
The fruits are delicious to eat^ and taste 
like a luscious yellow English Plum. 
They are of most attractive appear- ' 
ance, some being yellow, while others are 
rich red. They are of conical form. The 
varieties of the Japanese Plum have 
awakened a wide interest in America. The 
trees are said to be vigorous, very fruitful, 
and comparatively free from disease. We 
have not neard of their being grown in this 
country. As a soft fruit in the market at 
this time of year the Wickson Plum is most 
welcome, but it is doubtful if it will find a 
wide sale so long as the prices remain as 
high as they now are. 



THE BLENHEIM ORANGE APPLE. 
It is on record that the Blenheim Orange was 
first caltivated in London narseries about 1818, 
but it most have been widely known a good 
many years before that, for the m%n (K<)mpaier) 
who raised it from a pip died more than aceotury 
ago. In the earlier half of last century the original 
tree was growins just outside the walls of Blenheim 
Park, at Woodstock, Ocon, and was quite a 
local attraction both in flower and fruit, and 
we are told that people used to flock from all 
parte of the country in the early spring to 




THBjwfCKSON PLUM (ABOUT HALF NATUBAL Sl'Zi). 
(Photographed /lomfruiti kindly tent by Mr. Bidet, Covent Garden}. 

It is to its early history '.that 



get scions from it. 

it owes the names of K<)mpster's Pippin, Wood- 

Rtock Pippin, and Blenheim Pippin. 

Few Apples are given a more varied character 
than this, one describing it as only a cooking 
Apple, and second-rate at that, while another 
considers it comes next to Cox's Orange. For 
those who like an Apple which makes a meal of 
itself, does not bother them with core and pips 
at the vary first bite, and is almost as easy of 
mastication as a ripe P«Mir, this is the very one. 
Its delicious flivour is accompanied by a pleasant 
acidity, and though it Ucks that orispnees so much 












ABXNABIA OBANDinOBA. 



liked by many, yet it can be obtained in a very 
brisk, juicy condition if allowed lo hant( long 
enough, well stored, and not left to become 
mealy before it is eaten. 

It has been said that there is more than one 
variety under this name, and I am inclined to 
agree. I know a garden where there are two 
bush App^e trees growing side by side, one of 
which IS unmistakably a Blenheim Orange, with 
its perfectly round saucer-like depression at the 
top, and its rough skin, taking on a good colour 
where it gets the sun. The other, one feels a 
little doubt about. The fruit is about the tame 
size and shape, but its depression is ribbed, its 
skin rather smooth and phining, and it seldom 
takes on any colour ; and yet, when one comes 
to eat it, its flavour leaves no doubt that it is a 
Blenheim. Whether it is possible for two Apples 
to have originated so nearly alike, or whether, 
by the inflaence of stock and soil, a sport has 
occurred, 1 leave others to decide. 

When all has been said that can be said about 
th's beautiful fruit, the fact remains that it is 
one of the worst of all Apples to bear when in a 
young Ptate. It is no uncommon thing for 
standards to attain the age of twenty years 
before producing a peck of fruit, and yet, 
occasionally, they ^ili bear in lees than five. 
Bushes, ton, are ofti>n very unsatisfactory, need- 
ing much lifting and root pruning to induce even 
a tardy fertility. It seems as if the wood will not 
spur until it gets to a certain age. Experiments 
are being mn^e in working it upon the French 
Paradise stock, and good results are hoped for 
from them, the trees having fruited in their third 
^ear. The Blenheim Orange makes a spreading 
bush, and should therefore be given plenty of room. 
As a standard its place is the orchard or the 
hedgerow, where a tree in its prime is a fine sight 
both in flower and fruit. I know of two such 
trees in an orchard, side by side, whose huge, 
horizontal branches extend for 15 feet or 20 feet 
from the trunk, and together they produced 
nearly fift^ bushels of fruit last year. In a 
garden this variety is quite out of place as a 
standard, owing to its spreading habit of growth, 
and no matter how much the lower branches are 
cut off, those above begin to bear down and take 
their place with the next heavy crop of fruit, 
thus shading a great deal of ground. 

AL(^BB PSTTg. 
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GARDBNING FOR BSGINNSRS, 



SPRING PROPAGATION OF GKRA- , 
NIUMS (ZONAL PELARGONIUMS). 
A. A stroog, loog shoot snoh as is present 
OD old plants kept growing through the < 
winter, showing m<Mes of detaohing and ! 
preparation, first, short cutting: a, point 
of detsohing; 6, place of catting transversely 
below a joint ; e, leaf to be oat ofi* at base of 
petiole, indicated by dotted line ; ef, depth of 
inserting in soil ; second, long catting : /, point 
of detaching ; /!/, leaves to be removea ; 9, depth 
of insertins in- soil ; in either the short or long ' 
catting sufficient wood is left on old plant for 
pashioff new growths. B. Strong long catting 
inserted singly in 3-icch pot : ^, drainage ; t, thin 1 
layer of moss ; j^ rougher parte of compost ; k, I 
soil (old tarfyloam threeparts,leaf-moald one part, | 
and coarse sand one PArt) ; /, space for holding 
water in watering. 0. Cattings inserted at side I 
of a 6ioch pot : m, drainage (one-foprth to one- 
third depth of pot) ; n, layer of moss ; 0, roagher j 
parts of compost ; pt soil ; g, surfacing about a 
quarter of an inch of siWer sand ; r, space for hold- 1 
ing water in watering. Cuttings, not too sappy, I 
root readily in spring in a warm hoaee (55^ to 1 
65^, with lO"" to 15^ rise from sanheat), or in a ' 
pit or frame on a gentle hot-bed. D. Rooted 
cutting somewhat long between roots and first , 
leaf, showing potting ofi* into 2i-inch pots, 
and keeping the roou well up : s, drainage ; 
tf soil ; u, roots and adhering soil ; v, space for | 
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SIMPLE HINTS. 

holding water in watering ; w, point at which 
plant may be topped to induce bushy habi^ when 
established in pot. E Spring-struck cutting 
plant (D) with side shoots and hardened ofi* at 
planting-out stase : x^ ball of soil and roots ; 
y, desirable depth of planting ; z, lowest depth 
of planting (up to lowest leaf or side growth). 
F. Plant from cutting B having been stopped at 
third leaf when rooted, and after pushing new 
growths shifted into 5 inch pot (shown in section), 
intention being to grow on for flowering in pot : 
a, drainage ; 6, thin layer of mosf ; c, rougher 
parts of compost ; d, soil rather rough, but made 
firm in potting ; e, ball of soil and roots ; /*, space 
for holding water in watering ; g^ yoaog shoots 
that may be piochf d to three good leaves or joints 
when roots well established in new soil. G. 
Twice stopped plant (F) at sUge for shifting, if 
desired, into T-icoh pot, but not usually farther 
stopped unless not eofiiciently furnished with 
growths ; then pinch, as before, each vigorous 
shoot to three good leaves or joints. 

Laying out Smail Gardens. — The style of 
flower gardening must be dependent on the 
individual taste of the occupier, bat in addi- 
tion to any summer bedding that may be 
carried out, there should be room for a good 
herbaceous border in front of the fence. With 
regard to sarden structures, these are often 
overdone where the space is limited. In the 
small garden the pergola is almost invariably out 
of place. The pergola should be constructed with 
dae regard to its fitness for the position it is to 
occupy, and should justify itself by forming 
a connectinff link between two points of interest 
in the garden. In large grounds a fitting site 
is generally easily procurable, but in a small 
garden there is no scope or reason for such an 
erection, and a few arches over which climbing 
Roses are grown have a far more pleasing effect. 
One of the foremost desires of the amateur 
gardener is to grow the queen of flowers, but 
m the neighbourhood of smoky towns Rotes 
are rarely satisfactory. Hybrid Perpetuals 
the least of all. Teas, Hybrid Teas, and 
Chinas are more accommodating, and have a far 
longer season of bloom. Sundard Roees are 
generally a failure. Again and again one has 
to endure the sight of miserable specimens with 
small one-sided heads of straggling shoots, 
crowned with one or two flowers, borne on gaont 
4-feet-high stems. There can be no pleasore in 
growing such travesties of Rises. If standards 
must be grown vigorous kinds should be selected, 
such as Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Plantier, or some 
other summer-blooming variety. These will often 
form large heads 5 feet or more in diameter; but 
for the general collection of Roses dwarf plants 
are far the best. Two forms of gardening that 
may be successfully undertaken by the possessor 
of limited ground are 

Rock and Water Gardening.— Ab a role the 
villa rock garden, or *<rockerv" as it is 
termed, appears as thongh a cartload of stones 
had been shot out on a heap of earth. Others 
are constructed of flat stones set at right 
angles to each other in a steep bank, each pair 
containing; a small pocket of soil, which becomes 
dust dry in the summer. Jhese inartistic methods 
of construction cannot be too severely condemned. 
A rock garden, however small, should have a 
natural appearance. Large stones half buried in 
the soil should give the effect of the outcrop of 
rock on a mountain slope. The soil should be 
porous, and composed chiefly of peat and loam 
mixed with a large proportion of rough grit. In { 
t|u« tho roots will ran freely, and ^ kept cool ip | 



summer beneath the half -buried stones, while the 
folisge enjoys the full sunlight. An amateur can 
easily manage the rock garden entirely unaided, 
and if he contents himself with the commoner 

filants, sooh as the Arabia, Aobrietia, Alyasum, 
beris, dwarf Phloxes, Tunica Saxifrage, and the 
more vigorous Saxifrages, will soon find the out- 
crops of rock clothed with flower in the spring of 
the year, while if he is more ambitious he may 
experiment with the dwarf Campanulas, 
Aodrosaoes, ^ICthionemas, Edelweiss, Shortia 
galscifol a, Rimosdias, and a host of other 
beautiful plants. The little water garden is eaaily 
formed by obtaining paraffin catks, sawing these 
in two, burning them out, so as to remove the oil, 
and sinking them in the soiL A hole shoald be 
dug out of sufficient size to admit of six of these 
Ml casks being sunk in it to such a depth t hat 
their rims are from 6 inches to 1 foot beneath the 
surrounding soiL This can then be gently sloped 
away with the spade, so as to leave the casks 
in an apparently natural depression in the groond. 
A foot of soil sboold be placed in the casks, and 
one of the best of the hybrid Water Lilies planted 
in each. The spaces between the plants may be 
filled with sandy peat, and in this water-loving 

Slants may be grown. The casks mast be kept 
lied to the brim with water, which will keep the 
soil between the casks moist. Wall gardening 
may be thooght to be outside the scope of the 
dweller in a semi-detached villa or terraoe, for 
when this method of culture is mentioned in the 
horticultural Press, old walls, or those fpeoially 
oonstructed for the parpo^e of growing plants, are 
invariably referred to. It is, however, quite 
possible to grow rock plants on the top of a new 
wall. In the snburbs of a town the oocupier of a 
small villa has sncceeded in covering the top of 
his outside wall, which is only a few years of age, 
with a fine collection of alpines. The wall is 
5 feet in height, and rather over 1 foot in width, 
and sepa*^atts the garden from the public foot- 
path. As much of the mortar as possible was 
removed with a cold chisel and gritty soil sabsti- 
tuted, and in this numerous rare plants are 
flourishing, included in which are stveral 
Androsaces of different species, many dwarf 
Campanulas, Lewieia rediviva, the best of the 
Saxifrages, Edelweiss, Erinus alpinas, a fine 
assortment of Linarias, and many other plsnts. 
Small-mesh wire netting to the height of 18 inches 
has been fixed outside the wall to prevent the 
flowers being picked by passers-by. — S. W. F. 

Hints aboiU Propagation, — The ordinary run 
of toft-wooded planu are easily propsgated in 
sandy soil in pots or boxes in a temperatare of 
60^, and the sand or soil shoald be kept geoentUy 
moist The cuttings must not be permitted to wilt 
in the summer, and, as a rule, tbe more foliage 
there is left on the cuttings, if the leaves are kept 
fresh, the sooner the cattings rook Perhaps one 
of the most difficult plants to propagate from 
cuttings is Luculia gratissim*, a beautifol winter- 
flowering greenhouse plant, and unlcaa ona has 
proper conveniences it is better not to attempt it. 
The proper conveniences in this case are a 
hot-bed, and a hand-light to place over the pots 
of cuttings. I have foand the cattings root 
better under a hand-light than when covered with 
bell-glasses, and this refen also to other plants 
difficult to root. I use 5-inch pots, well drained 
and filled firmly with peat and sand, with a half- 
inch layer of sand on the top, to be watered and 
left to drain for a time. The cutting are the 
young shoots which can be found growing out of 
the tides of the flowering shoots, about 2| inches 
to 3 inches long. These should be taken off with 
a he^ apd inswted thinlv round the ed^ of tho 
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poU, watered with a rowd oan to aetUe them, 
and theo partly plaosed in the bed, oovered 
with the haad-ligh^ ana ehaded from bright sun- 
shine. The top of the light should be opened a 
little OTery morning to let out damp. 

Fuehncu in the OonaervcUovy. — Faohaias make 
beantifal pot plants, but if one wishes to know 
what they are capable ef doing he should plant 
a few oat in a good bed where they have room to 
develop. An aroh covered with Faohaias is a 
thing to be remembered, and Faohsias with a 
little pinohing and traininff make perfect pyra- 
mids it eapported by a single stake in the centre. 
The pret^ little variety microphylla will flower 
all the winter if its roots are in a good border. 
For winter blooming the plants should be pruned 
back a liitie in August, ao plants are more easily 
propagated from cuttings in heat now. S^eds 
may ueo be sown. 

THE TOWN GAKDEN. 

Bulbs in Fibre. — Several notes have appeared 
in Thk Gardin lately about growing bulbs in 
fibre, so that it is not necessary now to repeat 
the cultural notes already given. There are 
only three bulbs in the vase shown in the illus- 
tration, jret they produced more than twenty 
flower-spikes, each bearing five or six flowers ; 
thus from three bulbs (which certainly were verv 
fine ones) over one hundred blooms were produced. 
The bidbe were not planted in the fibre until the 
end of November, yet they were in flower in 
early February. Their fragrant blossoms have 
been much appreciated. Growing Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, ana other bulbs in fibre is so simple 
and inexpensive that it is remarkable more do 
not praotise it. 

Hardy Annuals, — It is now time that hardy 
annuals should be sown. Many of them produce 
an abundance of beautiful flowers, and are most 
useful for filling up spaces between perenlifal 
plants that would othmrise very likely remain 
iMtfe. Nothing detracts more from the appear- 
anoe of a flower border than patches A soil 
showing in between. These spaces cannot be 
more satisfactorily filled than by sowing annual 
flowers in them. Tois, however, is not the onlv 
use to which they should be put. Although 
their season of flowering is not so long as that of 
perennials, they make a most delightful display 
for some weeks ; therefore, when the border is 
planted some space should be reserved in which 
to BOW annuals. They make a much better show 
if planted in small groupa or maaaea ; in fact, 
with aome of them it ia neceaaary to do thia. 
The individual flowera of moat of them are 
fleeting, ao that uolesa grouped together the 
diaplay will be a poor one, whereas clumps will 
produce a aucoession of flowers for weeks 
together. One of the ahowiest annuala for tfie 
town garden ia the Rose Mallow, which grows 
ab3ut 3 feet high, and bears large, rich, rose- 
coloured. Mallow -like flowers. The annual 
Chrysanthemums, which may be had in several 
different varieties, the red Flax (Linum grandi- 
florum rubrum), Candytuft in various ooloura, 
Collinaia bicolor, annual Larkapura, Nigella, 
Nemophila, Marigolda, Virginian Stock, and 
aome of the beat varietiea of Naaturtium, are 
all auitable. Before aowin^, break up the aoii 
2 inchea or 3 inchea deep with a trowel or hand 
fork ao aa to make it aa fine aa possible. This 
must be done so that the seedlings ma^ make 
rapid and satisfactory growth. Sowing too 
deeply is a fault responsible for many failures. 
Some of the seeds of annuals are very amall, ao 
email, in fact, that they hardly need covering with 
Boil at alL A aprinkling of aand over them ia 
quite aufficient ; if soil ia uaed it ahould be very 
finely broken up. Street Peaa ahould be aown 
about li inchea deep. In order to grow Sweet 
Peaa well and to have them in flower throughout a 
loog aea^on, the aoil muat be well broken up, and 
aome manure ahould be placed at the bottom of 
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the hole. The Sweet Pea likea a rich and moiat 
aoil ; if it ia poor and quickly geta dry during the 
summer months, the flowera will be poor and 
their aeaaon will be abort. Thoae who ffrow 
Sweet Peaa for exhibition diff trenches, half fill- 
ing them with manure, ao that the roota may 
have plenty of food and moiature during the drv 
weather. Mignonette is an annual iodiapenaabfe 
in the town garden, although often it faila to 
grow aatiafaotorily ; it never growa well on cold, 
heavy aoil, eapecially if thia ia not prepared in 
any way. If the aoil ia heavv it ahould be well 
dug, and aome leaf aoil ahould be mixed with it in 
order to make it lighter and more congenial to 
the Mignonette roota. Mignonette ahould not 
be aown thickly ; even one plant covera a aurpria- 
ing amount of apace when fully developed. If 
it haa not apace to develop properly it will 
produce more leavea than flowera. Mignonette 
aown thickly produces a tangled maaa of leavea, 
and proves more of an eyeaore than anything elae, 
whereas planta properly thinned out and given 
sufficient room in which to grow are a source of 
delight the summer through. Id fact, these 
remarks apply equally well to other annuals. A 
well-prepa!red aoil and careful thinning out are 
two mattera eaaential to aucoesa with the culture 
of hardy annuala. 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

FLAME NASTURTIUM. — This 
most delightful climber, botanioilly 
known aa Tropseolum apeciosnm, 
when aeen at its best is a sight never 
forgotten by the lover of flowers. 
Common in Scotland, where it grows 
most luxuriantly in a variety of ways, adapting 
itself to its envirunments— whether growing up a 
wall, hedge, or clambering among shrubs^it 
appears to be naturally at home, and thrives 
without any special culture. In most parts of 
England this plant has tried the patience and 
reaourcea of many gardenera. Some, perhapa. 



have given up in despair of ever being able to 
grow it, while to others failure inapiree perse- 
verance; they try, and try again, eventually 
aucceeding. It ia generally conaidered todiaUke 
root diaturbanoe. I have not found it aa If I 
leave it undiaturbed for more than two yeara 
it invariably dwindles and dies out. It growa 
moat luxuriantly hefe on a high wall with a 
north-west aapeot; soil spedalTjr prepared, or 
rather collected from the hollows in the woods — 
the accumulation of leaf deposits, natundlv 
decayed from having lain many years. This, with 
the addition of a fair quabtity of sand and a 
little wood ashes, constitutes a suitable compost. 
Dig a trench 2 feet wide from the wall, 18 inches 
deep, and wheel the soil away for use in some 
other part of the garden. A few inches of roush 
stuff should then be placed at the bottom of the 
trench for drainage. 

Fill ths Trbngh with ths P&iparid Soil 
till within 4 inches of the top. Tread lightly 
and rake level. It is then ready to receive the 
rh'zomes or root-stocks. Pieces about 6 inches 
or 8 inches long are the most suitable for planting, 
and should be laid on the surface about 3 inches 
apart, 1 foot from the walL Cover with 4 inches 
of the prepared soil, press lightly, and rake leveL 
Water occasionally, as this plants delights in a 
moist, cool root-run. On the first appearance of 
growth the wall may be covered with garden 
netting, to which the Tropaaolum will readily 
ding. If planted now, the aurfaoe of the wall — 
quite 15 feet high — ahould be covered by Auguat, 
and will give quite a blaze of colour with ita 
flowera till late in October. By planting a 
portion every year, allowing none to remain 
longer than two years, one may have this 
lovAy dimber flowering from the middle of 
June till late in autumn, and, in addition to its 
flowers, we are charmed by the lovely blue colour 
of its seeds, especially on the two-year-old plants, 
a feature almost as attractive as its flowers. If 
it ia desirable to replant where it h^s been growing 
for two years, all the old soil must be removed 
and replaced by new, or the result will be failure. 

Cabnatiohs that were planted in autumn should 
receive attention. All dead or diseased leaves 
should ^ picked off, and everything removed 
which tends to produce damp or decay. Any 
plants that have become loosened by frost should 
have the soil firmly pressed around them. Those 
wintered in pots should also be watched, or 
they may sustain injury from slu^ Mice are 
also often destructive to them at this season. If 
the weather .is mild. Carnation layers that have 
been protected at the foot of south walls may now 
be pla!iited out. Pinka propagated laat year ahould 
alao be planted now in the beda in the flower 
garden, or aa edgings or patchea on the hardy 
flower border. G. D. Davison. 

Wesltoick Oardens, Norwich, 



ORCHIDS. 
Chtsis bbactisgbns, C. Limminghei, C. lasvia, 
and the hybrid C. Chelaoni are now developing 
their new growtha, and ahould be afforded more 
water at the root and placed in a light poaition 
in the warm houae. They produce Uieir flower- 
apikes aimultaneoualy with the young growth, 
and for that reaaon it ia better to repot them 
when they paaa out of flower ahould any require 
it Chyaia are not difficult Orchida to manage ; 
they grow freely in nana without aide holea, aua- 
pendM from the roof in the E&at Indian houee, 
in a mixture of two-thirda fibrous peat and 
chopped aphsgnum, and one-third good fibroua 
loam intermixed with finely-broken crock and 
ailver sand. The^ ahould be potted moderately 
firm, and a few piecea of charcoal or Urge crocu 
worked in will enaure good drainage. For a few 
weeka after potting bi^ little water ia needed, 
but when they become established in the new 
materi^ they require a more generous treatment ; 
and when in full growth they derive benefit from 
an occasional watering with weak liquid cow 
manure. 
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Catasktum Bvkobbothii, C. flplendens, C. 
maoroourpiiiiii C. ohmtjuumi, and m&ny others 
of the tAine geous are now advuioioy their new 
growth; they are very etrong-rooting inbjeoU 
and reqnire annual repotting. The preeent ie 
about the time to do them, and like Chyeis they 
require a light poeition in the warm house. 
Gataaetums grow freely with us in pans lus: 
pended from the roof in the East Indian house. 
They are potted annually in a mixture of two- 
thirds fibrous peat, one<third sphagnum moss 
with a little Oak leaf-soil, small croou and sand 
added. Care must be taken to avoid drip or 
water from the syringe entering the growths 
until they are forming the bulb as they are very 
apt to damp. During the growing season they 
require a oopious supply of water and benefit by 
an oocasional watering with weak liquid oow 
manure, but like the majority of Orchids they 
should be watered darefuUy for some time after 
they have been potted. 

Cattlbta labiata — Many of the beautiful 
autumn flowering Section of labiata are now 
emitting new roots at the base of last season's 
growths. Should any require repotting or re- 
surfcoing the preeent is a suitable time to attend 
to them. Plants that were potted last season,^ 
in most oasea should need but renewal of the 
surface compost, while others that have grown 
to the side of the pots or with the compost in 
which lliey have been grown in a decayed condi- 
tion, should be repotted. In the case of plants 
with only one lead the old pseudo-bulbs' thould 
be cut away, leaving two or three behind the 
lead, and in the case of sood varieties, these 
back bulbs should be placed on the stage under- 
neath the growing plMits. There they will soon 
produce new growtns from the dormant eyes at 
the base, and when they root they may be potted 
to increase the stock. Pots of a suitable siae 
should be selected for small plants, but for 
specimen plants pans without side holes are 
preferable in which to srow them. The receptacle 
should be half filled with crocks, and a good lastina 
oompoit in which to grow them is equal parte of 
Poly podium fibre and sphagnum moss. Pot firmly, 
and intermix freely with small crook and coarse 
silver sand. Before taking the planta to their 
growing quarters they should oe thoroughly 
cleansed. A soft white scale often attacks them 
at the base of the pseudo-bulbs, and if this is 
not checked in time it does much damage to the 
resting buds. Syringins should be done freely 
between the pots on bright days,' and direct 
watering at the roots should be done with dic- 
cretion. W. H, Paoi. 

Chardwar, Bourtoncn-iht-Waitr^ Ohucester, 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

PlAOH AND NiGTABINB UK DIB GlASB.— In the 

early house the foliage is now fully developed, 
and may be syringed twice daily during bright 
weather to keep the leaves clean. Syringe the 
trees once every fortnight with a weak solution of 
liquid quassia ; this insecticide is very distasteful 
to aphides, and its effects rema-'n a considerable 
time en the foliage. Care must be taken not to 
overcrowd the trees with young growth, retainioff 
only what is required for next year's fruiting ana 
for the necessary extension of the trees. Shoots 
that are left only for the purpose of inducing a 
continuous flow of sap to the fiuits should be 
stopped at the third or fourth leaf, and the 
lateral growths to one leaf. The final thinning 
of the fruits should be left until after the stoning 
period, or just when the second swelliD|( begins, 
leaving one fruit to a square of from 8 inches to 
12 inches, according to ihe age and vigour of the 
tree. Do not keep the temperature too high 
until the second swelling is evident, when a brisk 
heat with moist atmosphere can be maintained, 
cloeirg the house with sun-heat ranging from 80"^ 
to 85°. See that the roots do not suffer from 
want of water, giving occasional wateriogs of weak 
liquid manure. Trees that were started earlv in 
January will now have set their fruits; these 



may be thinned for the first time, doing it 
grsidually by removing first the smallest and 
those on the undersides of the branahes, and all 
badly placed fruits. Blight disbudding may also 
be carried out. Alwajrs leave a young growth 
near the base of a fruit -bearing shoot to take 
the place of the latter when the pruning and 
rearranging of the branohes are being carriea out. 
Avoid crowding the yonns nowths. Syringing 
twice daily, unless on auD days, should be 
reeumed as soon as the fruits are set, doing this 
sufficiently earlv in the afternoon to ensure the 
trees being dry before nishtf alL 

PiACH Trbxs to be in fruit in August and 
September should now be comiuff into flower. 
A fine spray from the syringe applied with con- 
siderable force will serve to distribute the pollen ; 
also sharply tapping the trellis in the middle of 
the day. Keep sufficient moisture in the air bv 
damping paths and borders. Allow as much 
ventilation as possible, but avoid oold draughts. 
The latest houses should be kept very cool in 
order to retard their flowering period, affording 
a. good watering if there is any suspicion of 
dryness at the roots. 

FoBCBD STBAWsaRBixs — Romove the plants 
upon which the fruits are besinningto colour to 
a drier and more airy atmosphere. Withhold the 
application of any further supplies of liquid 
manure, at the same time do not allow the 
atmosphere to become too dry, or the plants to 
suffer from want of water at the roots. The 
succession plants should have their foliaae well 
syringed twice daily, and applications of weak 
liquid manure given them while the fruits are 
swellinfl. Thin the fruits. All vacant shelves 
should be kept occupied with succession plants, 
each of which will require due attention to fer- 
tilisation of blooms, thinning, ftc When the 
fruit is cleared off,^ if the plants are required for 
planting out, they should be placed in cold 
frames to set hardened ; if not required they can 
be emptied out at once. 

Fios.— The early trees are now swelling their 
fruits. Keep a moist atmosphere by damping 
and syringing, and as the days lengthen the tem- 
perature may be raised to 60* at night, rising 
10° to 15° degrees during the day. 

Thomas Wilsov. 

Olamis Caatle Gardena, Olamia, X.B. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Rhubabb.— Rhubarb will succeed very well for 
a number of years without shifting if a good 
dressing of manure be given early in each year, 
and lightly forked in ; but where roots are lifted 
for forcing gaps are always made, and then the 
bed, or a part of it, requires attention. It is not 
too late to make new Khubarb beds if neoeesary. 
Lift \nd divide the roots very carefully with a 
big knife or a spade, so that there is a good bud 
on each piece. Plant firmly in well-prepared 
ground, just covering the bud. If it is only a 
question of patching, make a ffood-sfzed hole, and 
put in a barrowful of well-decayed manure; 
cover the manure with a little soil before planting 
the divided root in the hole. Give a good mulch, 
which is all that is required at present. The 
« sticks" should not be pulled the first year from 
jiewly-planted crowns. Break out all fiower- 
stems as they appear during the growing season. 
Rhubarb can be raised from ecM ; sow now in 
well-worked soil in rows about 2 feet apart, 
sowing the seeds either in threes, 18 inches apart, 
or very thinly in the drilL All Rhubarb roots 
that have been forced should be discarded. 

Globb Artichokes —The protection placed 
round stems of Globe Artichokes should be re- 
moved by degrees to inure the growths gradually 
to the weather, as frosts are often rather severe 
in March. Established plants will require a 
dressing of well-decayed manure, forking in care- 
fully to avoid breaking the roots. Where new 
plantations are necessary, and where suckers 
have been taken off early last autumn and grown 
in pota for this purpose, they will be ready to go 



into their perOMUMnt quarters. The groud 
should be well manured and trenched some time 
in advance. Plant firmly in rows about 4 feet apart, 
and 3 feet apart in the rows. Where the ground 
is not naturaUv oold and heavy, established 
crowns mav be divided oaief ully, and planted as 
recommended for suckers. Give a good mnloh 
for protection to newly-planted artichokea. 

Jbbusalbm Abtichokm should be planted 
now. Ohooee a situation where the tall growths 
will not shade other crops, and also, if noasible, 
where they will not be at the meroy of rough winds. 
Plant in rows 3 feet apart, 2 feet apart in the 
rows, and 3 inches deep. Of varieties of Jemaalem 
Artichokes I think Sutton's White the beet. 

Autumn -BOWK CAUurLowsBS, wintered in 
oold pits, can now be planted out in beds or on 
borders liberally dressed with manure. If two 
separate positions can be given to the first planting 
an easy suooession is assured. I always like to plant 
some between the rows of early Peas on a warm 
border, which come in much quicker than thoae 
planted in an open bed, the heads always coming 
in as the late spring Broccoli is finishing. In this 
manner we have not had a break in the supply of 
Broccoli and Oauliflowers for five years. Plant 
in rows 24 inches apart and 15 inches in the row. 
Cauliflowers sown in heat in January, and 
gradually hardened off, may be planted in a like 
manner ; but in my opinion autumn-sown plants 
are not affected by late spring frosts so much as 
plants from a January sowing. J. Jaqub. 

Bryaneian Cfardena, BUmdJord. 
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Tkt MdUor fnfirfMis 
fp mote Ths GABDni A^^flArf toeB^Mklarff uAodMCrv esstsf- 
uncs, no wuUttt wkttt th$ bf&nek of outd^HbiiQ wsm te. encl 
wiAtkaitliti$^wmmakiUBpoaMJ^Umotftho**Anmmn 
Co OorrwpomlMKt'' oo l nw m . AU floiiMWIflaWdm dhovM 
bo oiottfiu oHtA ocnfiniu wHtton on ens sMf of tho jNMtr 
oniift tmd mddrooood to tkt Bnixom t/ Tna GAsniv, 
90, Tavittoek Streot, Covont Gordon, W.C. Lottoro on kuot- 
900$ MouU bo oont to tho PuBUBHsa. Tho nmmo mnd 
addrooo qf tkt oond&r art rfg«tr«d in oMitUm to any 
dMviMition ho manf dooin to bo mood in tho pmfor, Whon 
wwn tkaoi ono quory io oont, omoh thoidd bo onot 



fieoo ofpapor. 

Laffsd Votntm^—We otro pnpond to anowor quooHono 
^ law wkiok ihaw anything to do with tho ouiioot of 
gourdoning and forootry. Tho quootiono ihould bo ao siosr 
M poMiMtf. Anowon wiU bo found in a oopa/nUo oolmmn 
hooded "LogaiPotnto," 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Land Imfutid with Wibbwobms {C, ff., 
Derbysfiirt). — Gas lime should be spread over 
the surface of the ground at the rate of two 
bushels to erery three rods, and allowed to lie 
for at least six weeks ; it should then be dug in. 
The ground should not be planted witdi Carnations 
or any other crop f9r about six months after the 
application, and it will be much benefited by 
beins forked over occasiooally. However, neither 
gas Time, lime, salt, nor any other inaeoticide 
has any certain effect upon wireworms, and thsy 
should be used rather as preventives tlum aa cures. 
Before planting in October give the ground a 
good dressing of soot and wwd ashes and fork 
this in. If you use seaweed as a manure jou 
should not be much troubled by wireworms, and 
you will find soot most useful Wireworma may 
be easily trapped by burying pieces of potato, 
carrot, or beetroot just beneath the surface with 
a stick attached. A remedy rtcommended by 
the Board of Agriculture and. Fisheries, when 
only a small area of ground has to be treated, is 
to pour iHsulphide of carbon into small holes in 
the ground, a quarter of an ounce to every square 
yard, taking care that it does not touch the roots 
of any plants, and coveriog the holes at oooe 
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with ilatea, with earth on top. Bat at this 
tabttsDOd is both poisononi and highly inflam- 
mable, its Qse might be objected to on these 
gronnds. 

Plavts fob Nobth Bobdbb {Freehody) —Yon 
osnnot do better than plant a good selection of 
hardy planU and bulbs, the latter to be planted 
in the antnmn, the positions in the meantime 
being ooonpied by annuals and snch like. Yon 
wonld obtain the best display from sach groups 
as Delphininms, Phloxes, Pentstemons, the Fiag 
Irises, single and double Pvrethrums, Japanese 
Auemones, Sunflowers, Gaillardias, Campanulas, 
P«eonies, Heuoheras, Aster Amellus in variety, 
Megasess, Iberis, dwarf 0«mpannlas, Caraa- 
ttons, Ac These eonld be planted at onoe if the 
border is ready, and such things as Montbretias, 
Gladioli, and Anemones of the Hortensis group 
could be added. Many annuals, as Sweet Peas, 
Poppies, Dianthus, ana Godetias, could be sown 
in the border, or you may plant the early- 
flowerinc[ Chrysanthemums with a view to making 
a good display in September and Ootober. 

DiLPBiNiUM SULPHUBBUM (IT. Price),— ThiB 
plant is easily raised from seed. It should be 
sown in a little heat, or in a cold frame in March. 
As soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle they should be potted off singly into small 
pots, using a compost of sandy loam. Keep dote 
for a time after potting, and gradually admit 
more air as the plants get larger and the pots 
get filled with roots. It is advisable to keep the 
plants in pots for the first season, and plunge 
them in ashes in a cold frame. The following 
spring they may be planted out in a suitable 
position, -where they obtain perfect drainage in 
good loamy soil Staking should be attended to 
at an early stage, as the plants are very liable to 
injury from wind, which twists the thin wiry 
stems at the collar and often breaks them off. 
It is perfectly hardy, but in cold, wet soils it 
frequently dies in winter, so that a somewhat 
warm aod sheltered position should be chosen for 
it, but thorough drainage is essentiaL 

Ohbistmas Rosbs {Lady ^opib'ns).— It is not 
unusual lor the foliage of HeUeborus niger to 
turn brown and decay at this time of the year, 
although in some situations the plants retain their 
leaves in good oondition muoh lonser. Therefore, 
there is no apparent reason wny your plants 
should not make good growth durins the summer 
months and form plenty of flower-buds for next 
winter. To encourage them to grow, the soil 
round aboot the plants should be loosened a little 
with a fork, but not dug too near the crowns. 
A mulching of well-decayed manure should then 
be applied, and if the season is dry and the 
situation a well-drained one, plenty of water 
' should be given while the plants are growing. If 
planted in good rich loamy soil. Hellebores do 
not require muoh manure, as too much of this 
tends to luxuriant foliage of a soft nature, whieh 
does not stand the winter well. The lights 
should only be kept over the plants in bad 
weather to protect the flowers, and when these 
are over they should be entirely removed. 

Alfinxs in Window- box fX. O, H.) — 
Many plants would succeed quite well in the 
position indicated. Good drainsffe at the bottom 
by means of holes perforated in the box, a gritty 
mixture of soils — the slacked lime to which vou 
refer we do not recommend — chiefly composea of 
loam, sand, and old mortar or brick rubble finely 
broken will do quite well. In the limited space 
at disposal avoid a too free use of the flints. If 
possible let the back board of the window-box be 
3 inches higher than the front, with the end 
boards sloping at the requisite angle. If a fairly 
wide box you might arrange two rows of plants 
^irregularly, of course, the flints being placed 
through the centre of the box to hold up the soil 
and plants of the back row. Plant firmly, 
and wedge the stone«i tightly to the plants. 
The following are suitabfo : Front row — Cam- 
panula muraus, C pumila alba, C. garganica. 



Sedum spurium cocoioeum, Atn^ene alpina, 
Achillea umbellate, Sedum Ewersii. Back row 
— Erinus alpinus, Saxifraga longifolia, S. Aizoon 
rosularis, Campanula puUa, Armeria alpina rosea, 
Sedum glaucum, Sempervivum arachnoideum, S. 
triste, Sedum dasyphyllum, Saxifraga valdensis, 
etc. 

Stbbnbbboia lutba {A, M, ^.). — This, the 
winter Diffodil, is not difficult to grow, and when 
once established should be allowed to remain for 
some years without further disturbance. A deep 
bed of loamy soil, with a liberal addition of sand 
and perfect drainage, are the chief items leading 
to success. The plant does not like frequent 
disturbance, and the narrow-leaved form, S. L 
ang[ustifolia, is more generally reliable. S. 1. 
major is a fine variety, with larger and, we 
believe, much rioher yellow flowers. The bulbs 
should be planted in August or September, and 
not less than 5 inches deep. Plant thinly in a 
Western or South-western aspect. The Ins may 
be planted in March in light loamy soils, prefer- 
ably against a south wall, where the rhizomes 
can press the brickwork. If your soil is heavy 
or of a clayey nature, add leaf-soil and sand 
freely, with old mortar rubbish. Every third 
year is often enough to move the Iris, and in 
replanting pull the plants freely apart and plsnt 
quite firmly. 

A. H.—Th%tt leemt to be no reaaon why yon thonld not 
low Sweet Pese between the rows of bulbs. Yua would 
naturally have to be careful not to damage the bnlbt in 
doing so. Provided yon break up the soil as deeply as it 
is possible between the rows of bulbs, keep the Sweet Peas 
well watered during the snmmer, and pick off the dead 
flowers to prevent seeds forming, they will no donbt prove 
fairly satisfactory. If possible, yon should apply a mnlch 
of manure to the rows of Sweet Peas when the bnlbs are 
over. If yon can obtain nothing else soot wonld be bene- 
flclaL Although yon cannot expect to have such a good 
display as if the Sweet Peas had the ground to themselves, 
we should certainly advise yon to grow them. 

Bog-Uver.—Thwb may be grown in the way yon suggest^ 
using good-sized pots, and a compost consisting of good 
loam with a little peat and sand added. Plenty of water 
is essential during the growing and flowering season, and 
it wonld be advisable to stand the pots In water to about 
half their depth. The water, however, should be changed 
frequently to keep it as fresh as possible. As this Iris 
dislikes shade, a warm, sunny position should be selected 
for it The plants will want rnpotting every year, the best 
time being early In the year, Jnst as they commence to 
grow. A good top dressing of well-decayed cow manure 
u also beneficial, as these plants are gross feeders. When 
the plants have finished their growth for the season, and 
are at rest, they will not require to be kept so wet, and 
should merely be plnngedtn the open ground. 

if. A. Jl.— These planto are easily grown In pans In a 
cold greenhnnie or frame, or even In a cool, moist spot in 
the open. The compost required for cultivation in pans 
Is a mixture of fibrous peat and chopped sphagnum moss. 
PlentT of drainage Is essential, and water should be 
supplied freely in Ithe growing season, it being advisable 
to stand the pan in a saucer of water. For the retting 
period in winter the Pingnicnlas form a small bud not 
muoh bigger than |a pea, which is very often overlooked 
when repotting, so that carefnl search Is necessait in 
order to find all the plants at that time of the year. At 
the present time the|bnds are Just starting Into growth, and 
If plants are procured at once and potted up in the above 
compost they are snre to flower this season. In pottinsr, 
fix the plant by pressing the peat and sphagnum firmly 
round about it, and if no leaves are yet formed the 
crown of the bud should be Inst covered. The best form 
to get is P. grandiflora, which has flowers double the siae 
of the common P. vulgaris, and is quite as easy to grow. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HONSTSnCKLB AND WiSTABIA (C fF.).— 1. 

The Honeysuckle is Lonioera japonioa aureo- 
retiouiata, often known in gardens and nurseries 
as Lonioera brachypoda aureo-reticulata. The 
Jasmine is the common white-flowered Jasminum 
officinale. There is no doubt that the non- 
flowerinff of these two climbing plants is owing 
to the not that the position is too shaded, as 
given a good sunny spot and allowed to grow at 
will, that is with little or no cutting, they, as a 
rule, flower freely. 2. The extent to which a 
Wistaria should be pruned will depend in a 
large measure upon the spaoe at disposal, for 
where it can be extended indefinitely it may be 
allowed to grow without pruning. When trained 
to a house a good plan to keep it within bounds, 
and at the same time ensure plenty of blooms, is 
to out baok all shoots on the leading stems 



about midsnmmer to within 1 foot or so of the 
main stem. These shoots irill aipun break into 
growth from the buds jnst behind where the 
shoot was stopped, and after these second shoots 
have grown a few ioohes they should be again 
stopped. The result will be the formation of 
flower spurs at the base of the shoot first 
shortened. Early in the following spring these 
shoots should be out back to within five or six 
eyes of the main stem, and the young growths 
from these eyes must then in the summer be 
treated as recommended for the previous summer. 
By this mode of treatment plenty of flowers will 
be borne and at the same time the plant kept 
within bounds. 

Byiim&r.—Th^ large-leaved Ootoneaster with scarlet 
berries is undoubtedly Cotoneaster frlglda, which, given 
spsce for its development, is quite tree-Tike in habit, and 
quite unfltted for training to a walL It will be impossible 
to keep it close to the wall without sacrificing many of its 
flowers, and, consequently, fruits. Any pruning that la 
done may be carried out towards the end of the snmmer, 
but if you secure the shoots close to the well and spur them 
in annually In the winter we fear berries will be few. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

DicATiNO Aspidistra Liaf {F. T, W.) —The 
leaf from yonr plant of Aspidistra lurida sent 
may be an old one, and what is seen of deoay in 
it is the product of age. But if it be repre- 
sentative of all the leaves on your plant, then we 
can only assume that the plant is kept too dry at 
the roots, or that it has beoome far too cramped 
and pot-bound. Light such as you mention is 
far from beins needful to health with these 
plants; indeed, they are natural shade-loving 
pUntt, and will do well quite away from light. 
Where the roots are dry and pot-bound, exposure 
to light naturally causes the more rapid absorption 
of moisture from the leaves. Aspidistras kept in 
dwellinflt-houses where the atmosphere is very 
dry suffer more than where the air is moister. 
Sponge the leaves onoe a week, and, even at this 
time of the year, stand the plant in a pail of 
water for a few minutes every two or three weeks. 

Unoommon Grunhouss Plabts (J. W. 
Preston). ~8ome more or less unoommon green- 
house plibits which would doubtless give you 
satisfaction are Rivina humilis, which bears 
bunches of small red berriee; Callioarpa purpurea, 
most attractive while bsaring freely its dusters 
of rich purple berries, but as it is not very easy 
to grow well it might perhaps not suit you. 
Bougainvillea glabra and Cassia corymbose are 
two handsome climbers ; the flowere of the latter 
are yellow, while the former producee large 
numbers of flowers, whose beauty lies in the 
rich rose-coloured bracts. Salvia Pitoheri and 
8. Heeri are both good greenhouse plants. 
Piimula floribunda, P. verticillata, Mocchoema 
riparium (illustrated in The Gabdbn a few weeks 
ago), and Colons thrysoideus, with handsome blue 
flowers, are all suitable for your purpoee. Abutilon 
Thompseni, with variegated leaves, is a very pretty 
greenhouse foliage plant. Peristrophe speciosa, 
with purplish tube-shaped flowers, makes a very 
handsome plant. 

Black Lilt from Palbstinb {M. BusseU 
Cotes).— Arum palsestinum is nearly hardy, but 
its manner of growth is against its eaooessful 
culture out of doors, as it begins to push up its 
leaves from a large flattened tuber about the end 
of the summer, grows slowlv during autumn and 
winter, and flowers as a rule in the spring. In 
July and August firm, well-ripened tubers with 
a prominent central crown can be obtained from 
most bulb dealers. These tubers can with little 
trouble be depended upon to flower well the first 
season, all that is needed being to pot them into 
5-inch or 6 inch pots, according to their sizo, in a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and place 
them in an ordinary greenhouse. Little water 
should be given till they start, but in the case of 
well-ripened tubers this will not take long. After 
the flowers are over the plants should be watered 
as before till the leaves turn yellow, when 
moistnre must be entirely withheld. During the 
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raating period the best place for them is on a 
sinny shelf in the greenhouse, as ooon a thorough 
baking depend the fntnre flowers, bnt even then 
thej are not the equal of freshly-imported roots. 
In Jaly the old plants should be shaken clear of 
s >il and repotted as already advised. 

Obiix Arum Flowiks (F. 7.).— It is retj probable that 
aa yoar Arnro tiowen age the green colour seen In the 
•pathes will fade one and tbe whlteneM will be clear. It la 
poetible that the primary canse of this dUooloration U 
rather too mnoh feeding. Ammi like good tnrfy loam, 
and with it mixed a little old hot-bed mannre and tome 
■and. Feeding and ample watering are best provided after 
the flowers are oyer, and the pi ante, either planted or stood 
in the potv, out of doors, are then encouraged to make 
strong growtha. Under snoh conditions large stems are 
produced, and these produce floe flowen for the following 
apring. 

J. B«urtree —The Ivy-leaved Pelargoniomi are very badly 
attacked by a fungus whose ravtges seem greatly on the 
increase. Your better plan will be to pick off all the 
worst of the infested leaves and bum them, after which 
spray the planU about every fortnight with a solution of 
potassium sulphide, which Is mad<i by diisolvlng los. of 
sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur) in a quart of 
hot water, and afterwards diluting It with two and a-half 
gallons of water. With one or two applications, and a 
freer circulation of air, which becomes possible as the days 
get warmer, your plants will, in all probability, soon grow 
out of th« disease. 

E. C. if.— The enclosed leaves represent about the worst 
fzamplM of rust-infested Carnations that we have ever 
seen. There Is bnt one remedy, and that is to bom the 

f>lants without delay. The trouble is caused not by an 
nsect, as you think, but by a fungus, which first appears 
as a blister between the membranes of the leaves. 
Presently it bursts through the membrane, and the ooffee- 
coloured sporee are widely scattered. Nothing will reach 
this fungus till it bursu, and then it Is too late for remedial 
measures. Where large collections are grown a persistent 
lookout is kept for this dreaded pest, and directly a leaf 
U seen to be attacked it is cut off and burnt This fungus 
causes more trouble to Caraation growers than all other 
pests together. 

C. 7.— The Heath has evidently been allowed to get too 
dry, which in the esse of theee plants is almost sure to 
prove faul, aa the root fibres are of such an extremely 
delicate nature that they quickly perish. Kricas under 
glasa should be kept well supplied with water, and as soon 
aa they are out of flower the long shoots must be shortened 
back, and then If the plants need repoiting it should be 
done directly the young shoots, which are then pushed out 
are about itn. long. The soil employed must be peat and 
sand, which In potting should be pressed down very firmly, 
at the same time taking great care that the old ball of earth 
is not burled any deeper than It was before. During the 
latter half of the summer the planta tnay be stood out of 
doors, taking care that they are not allowed to suffer from 
w»nt of water, but at the same time an ezceu is equally 
injurious. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

pRUNifo A Nkwlt-plaktbd Bouqttbt D*Oa 
*((7. Z>.).— Prune the plant planted in November 
back to about 2 feet from the ground. The 
Reve d'Or planted last spring would be best left 
its full Jength noW| as this Rose is a very shv 
Moomer until it has become well established. 
You must spread out the growths of this latter 
Rose almost, fanlike. The established plant of 
Bouquet d'Or that has now one thick stem 
should not be out back now. If there had been 
two such stems we should have advised cutting 
hard back one of them, bnt as there is only one, 
this will be best retained. In a year or two, most 
probably, you will find that the plant will send 
out a new shoot from the base. Give liberal 
waterings of liquid manure during May and June, 
and keep the soil frequently stirred. 

Prunino Rosis Plantu) in Novkmbbr {New 
Beginner),— The first season Roses should be 
pruned rather severely. Of the list you give 
those sorts that are non-climbing prune back to 
within about 6 inches of their base ; that is, the 
main growths. If there are any small shoots 
springing from the two or three main growths, 
then out these back to two or three eyes. The 
climbing sorts would be the better for pruning to 
within about 2 feet of their base. In both canes 
first cut clean away any soft pithy shoots. You 
can soon ascertain which they are, for they beiid 
very easily. The best growth and blossom 
follow from the hard, solid wood. There is one 
variety in your list, namely, Griivs an Teplitz, 
which mav be treated as an isolated bush, and 
not pruned at all ; but only if you h%ve allowed 
it plenty of ppace all round. 



X. StrmdKng.~-W% are at a loss to explain the oanse of 
vour pot Roses golns off so mysteriously. A cold green- 
house is not a good place to keep Roses potted in the 
autumn, as thMr are so liable to be injured at the root 
owing to lack ox sufficient moisture. In your case, how* 
ever, the circumstances point to some injarions Ingredient 
either in water or soil (weed killer, perhaps ?). We should 
advise yon to have some of the soil analysed. Perhaps you 
could enlist the co-operation of the secretary of the 
National R lee Society or the secretary of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, as the matter could not fail to ioterest 
ihf m. We have known plants die owing to drought at the 
root. Unless a plant receives a good soaking now and then 
there is a danger that small applications of water only wet 
the surface and never really reach the ruota 



ORCHIDS. 

CuLTCRg OF Phaii78 {Qutrg) — If your question 
refers to the bold-growiLg species of Phaiua huch 
as P. bicolor, P. grandifuliu?, P maQulatus, and 
P. Wallichii, it should be boroe in mind that they 
are strictly terrestial Orchids, and as such need 
fairly liberal treatment. They may be well 
grown in a mixed collection of stove plants, 
wintering them in a somewhat cooler structure ; 
that is to say, where the temperature ranges 
from 50^ to 60<^. The soil best suited for the 
different species of this section may be mide up 
of equal parts of good tuify loam and fibrous 
peat, with the addition of a little silver sand and 
some nodules of charcoal. Phaius tuberculosus, 
a beftutiful species from Madagascar, is an 
extremely difficult plant to grow well, but the 
greatest measure of success seems to be attained 
when it is given plenty of heat and moisture. 
Botweeo P. tuberculosus and the members of the 
first-named section several hybrids have been 
raised, which, while very beautiful, are more 
amenable to cultivation than P. tuberculosus 
itself. 

PoTTiKo Orchids (Query), — If the Zygo- 
petalums need repotting the present is a very 
suitable time for doing so. Most of them have 
large, fleshy roots, and a very good compost for 
them may be formed of equal parts of fibrous 
loam, peat, and sphagnum moss, with which may 
be mixed some broken crocks and nodules of 
charcoaL They do best in pots, which, of course, 
must be quite clean and well drained. In potting 
the plant should be raised bnt slightly above the 
rim of the pot, and the compost worked down 
regularly and made moderately firm. They are 
best grown in the temperature of what is known 
as the Cattleya or intermediate houte ; that is 
to say, a structure where thn temperature. at the 
present time ranges from 55^, or a little more 
duiiog the night, with a rise of 10^ to 15*^ in the 
diytime. Throughout the growing period they 
need to be waterwl freely, and when finished less 
will be required ; but at no time must they be 
kept dry. In the depth of winter a temperature 
orSO'' to 60^ is all they need. The beautiful 
and distinct Zvgopetalum roaxillare, which has 
curious creeping rhizomes, should not be pitted 
in the same way as the others, but does best when 
fastened with a little moss to an upright piece of 
tree Fam stem, around which it will climb. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

ViNSS ly Cold B.oxjst {Pensioner, R. M.L.I,). 
You can grow Vines very well in your unheated 
greenhouse. Black Hamburgh is the best black, 
and Baokland Sweetwater the best white Grape 
for the purpose. When the Vines cover the 
trellis, the back wall would be so shaded as not 
to be of very much use. You might prevent this 
by allowing the Vines planted along the front of 
the house to grow only two- thirds of the way up 
the trellis, then they would not shade the back 
wall so much. Try a Fig tree planted against 
the bick wall, or yon might grow Tomatoes 
there. You will never do any good, however, 
unless you make a proper border for the fruit 
trees. Dig out the existing noil at least 2 feet 
deep, dig up the soil at the bottom, and plaoe 
some broken bricks there for drainage. The 
holes should also be 2 feet or 3 feet wide. Place 
some rough turfy material on the drainaoe to 
prevent its becoming choked up, then fiU the 



hole with good turfy soil, with which some bone 
manure (a handful to a barrowload of soil) haa 
been mixed. The Vines ought to grow well in 
such a border, but in the soil as it is they would 
never give satisfaction. 

ORArriMO Fauit Tries (/. If.)— Try the 
effects of more liberal treatment before discard- 
iuff your Apples, Pears, and Plums, in favour of 
others. A dressing of old manure dug in round 
the trees at the present time, with a little bAsic 
slag and sulphate of potash (lib. each of the two 
latter per tree), might effect an improvement in 
the next crop. If, however, you are satisfied 
that th^ varieties are worthlese, and the trees 
are not cankered or diseased in the lower parts of 
the stems, re-grafting will be the best. After 
well cleansing the stems with a solution of caustic 
soda in water, in the proportion of about 2o£. of 
the former to a gallon of water, the braoohea 
should be cut back to . sound healthy wood, and 
by leaving them of proportionate lengths, the 
shape of the trees can be, to some extent, 
regulated. The following varieties are useful, 
free bearing, profitable for market, and adapted 
for placing as scions on older stocks because they 
form good unions. The strong growera must only 
be placed upon strong stocks, those of medium or 
weaker growth can be worked on stocks of pro- 
portionate strength. The fcions in all oases 
should be taken cff some time in advance of the 
grafting period, and placed in sheltered positions 
partly bnried in the soil. Among Apples for the 
strongest stocks the following are excellent 
cooking varieties, vis.. Lord Grosvenor, Bramljsy's 
Seedling, and Newton Wonder. For medium 
stocks. Pott's Ssedling, Stirling Castle, and 
Line's Prince Albert. The last-named should 
not. be grafted on tall trees. Of eating Apples, 
Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, and 
Cox's Orange Pippin are profitaUei Beauty of 
Bath is also worth trying as aa early variety. 
In the Plums yon will hanllv find anything to 
surpass Czar, Victoria, and MoDaroh. In a soil 
like yonre Pears are not likely to be ntisfaotory. 

SiLKcnovs or Fruit Tbbbs {H. T. Wittougkby), 
1. S >x of the best dessert Apples for standards are : 
B«uty of Bah (August), Dachess's Favorite 
(late S^ntember), King of the Pippins (October), 
Cv)x's Orange Pippin and Allington Pippin 
(November to Feoruary), Gascoyne's Soariet 
Ssedliog (Daoember to January), Woroeeter 
Pearmain (September) is also a good market 
Apple, though of poor flavour. Six best oooking 
Apples ■ for standards are Lord Grosvenor, 
Grenadier ( Augustto Ssptember), Tower of Glamis 
(November), Bismarek (December), Newton 
Wonder and Bramley's Seedling (January to 
March). 2 The best twelve Apj^es for ooraoos 
are : Dassert— James Grieve (September), King 
of the Pippins (October), Cox's Orange Pippin 
(November to February ) Adam's Pearmain 
(Dioember) AUinston Pippin (November to 
February), Lord Burleigh (February). Cx>king 
— Duchess of Oldenburc (August), Lwd 
Grosvenor (September), Saaton House (Sep- 
tember, October), Luie's Prince Albert 
(January to March), Sandringham (FebruaiT), 
Oalvilie Malingre (February to March). 3. We 
have no experience of Plums grown as 
cordons. 4 Six good Pean for cordons are 
Fondante d'Automne, Marguerite Maiillat, 
Michaelmas Nelis (September), Baurr^ Superfin 
(October, November), Winter Nelis (November 
to February), and Joiepbine de Malines (Decem- 
ber to February). 5 Yes, you could grow the 
cordons against wires as you propose ; they will 
do quite well there, providing the position is not 
an exposed one. 6. The standard Apple trees 
ought to be profitable in the end, but it will be 
several years before they yield mnoh fruit. From 
the cordon trees you will get quality but not 
quantity ; these cordons do not pay for market. 
Why not grow bush trees instead ? The orchard 
trees remain in bearing for a great number of 
years, but the cordons do not. 7. On the fences 
facing north you might grow Morello Cherries, 
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and 8ome of the Bweet Cherriee, for iastance, 
Mty Dake, Black Tartarian, Florence Heart, 
Ffogmore Bigarrean, Governor Wood, The Noble, 
•od Kentish Bigarrean. On the fence facing 
eaatthe lame Cberries wonld do well together 
with Plnms, Victoria, Pond's Seedling, E«rly 
Prolific, The Csar, and others. Oa the fences facing 
aoath and west any of the cordon fruits mentioned 
might be grown. 8 The beet Cherries for the 
fence facing north are the Morello, and the 
others previoasly menti 3ned. We do not think 
yon could procure cordon trees of these, fan- 
trained trees are the best. 

i{«cid0r.~Ther6 are fully 100 Ysrietiaa uf large or 
Laoeiahir* Exhibition OooMberriM. Which of them may 
prodoee the heavleat fmitt depends chiefly on culUvation, 
thinning of the fmiU, and feeding of the plants that 
prodooe them. Oonqueriog Hero and London are fine 
ledi; LeyeUer and Leyiathan, yellows; Plunder and 
Stoekwell, greens; and Freedom and Snowdrop, fine 
whites. As to Black CurranU, Boslcoop Giant Is now held 
to be the finest berried variety. Very flue also are 
Baldwin and Victoria. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Pkab and Mien (F. W. /Sf.).— Dosting Pdas 
befoie they are sown with red lead seems to be 
the very best preyentire against injury b^ mice. 
If the pests ate the Peas they would be poisoned, 
but, as a rule, they prefer to let them severely 
alone. Use a basin, putting into it, say, half a 
pint of Peas at a time, pour in water to damp 
them well, then pour it on. Whilst the seeds are 
etiU damp, oast into the basin a teaspoonful of 
the red lead, and well stir with a stick. It may 
be best to remove the Peas from the basin into 
the drills with a stick, but if strewn in with the 
hand great care must be taken to wash the hands 
■0 soon as the sowing is over. Ic would also do 
if the Peas are town in the row, before being 
dressed ; well water them, then dust them with 
the lead powder, and at once cover up. The 
lead, if sparingly used, does no harm to tktf ger- 
mination of the Peas. 

A. S.—la gardens where there is much demand for 
forced Bhnbarb, planting to a greater or less extent ii 
necessary each season, or the stock soon runs out. Where 
large stools exist that are forced where they stand, or 
oome on graduallv by being covered with litter, portions 
ms^ be detfiushed from them and planted out on good open 
Mil, well enriched with manure. Sufficient should be 

own to allow of a number of three*year-old crowns being 

rted for earliest forcing each year. 

Enquirer,— Th9 season being so far advanced, any 
remaming stock of Chicory may be stored in a spare pit 
or frame, protected at night from frost, and one light 
blanched at a time by covering with mats or litter. In 
Hoshroooa houses it comes on rapidly at this date, and 
cannot then be kept in a usable state for long ; whereas 
In the former position it can be preserved for any length 
of Ume. American or Sand Crees may be sown in shel- 
tered nooks this mouth, and small salad now brought on 
in cooler houses than heretofore. By these means the 
quality of all is improved. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

B. Jf. D.— 1. Gnt back the Bosemary assoon as the harwh 
winds of early spring are past. 2 As far as our e xperiet ce 
extends, cattle and sheep are too discriminatiog to eat the 
leaves of Narcissus, which are dlstastefnl to them. 8. 
The border for bulbs would be all the better if it got the 
fall winter's sun, for the saying that sun after frost does 
harm applies to tender leaves, whose tissues are quickly 
nptuied by a sudden thaw. 

B. T. F.—Yon cannot do better than apply for the 
inftjrmatioo yon require on this subject to the Hortlculiural 
Instructor for Sussex, Mr. W. Ooaring, Heathfleld, Hay- 
ward's Heath, as his duties make him intimately acqueinted 
with all sorts of cottage garden and similar societies in 
your county, and doubtless he can furnish you with all you 
need. Societies of the kind named are common everywhere, 
but no doubt those nearest to yon would in their regula- 
tions have moet interest for you. 

Camiant ilMkier.— Generallv the form of such a propa- 
gator is an enclosed box, without bottom or top. The 
front of the box, which should be 14 inches deep, should 
be oonttructed as a flap to lift up, to enable a lighted oil 
lamp to be placed inside, then cloeed in. On the top of 
the box should be a flat boiler or cistern the full size over 
of the box, and 8 Inches deep. In one co'-ner, on the 
upper side, should be fixed a small Iron pipe, to enable 
water to be poured in or to allow steam to escape. That 
should be 12 inches high. ■ On the top of this boiler fix 
another box, the sixe ofthe one below, the back 12 inches 
high and the front 8 Inches, the sidss sloping to the front. 
Into that put 8 Inches of Gocoanut fibre refuse, and on it 
stand pots holding cuttings or seeds. The top must be of 
stout glass la a name of wood made to fit close to the 
•dges of the box, but fixed at the back on hinges. 



H. Joiies.—ThB animal that you caught in the mole-trap 
Is a specimen of the field vole (Mlcrotus agrestris) ; they 
are most destructive pests In gardens. They are great 
burrowers, and often use mole runs as a means of getting 
about in safety. Sometimes they appear in very large 
numbers, when great damage is done oy them to field as 
well as garden crops. They do not appear to be easily 
ciught In baited traps, but Carrots have been used as baits 
with souse sucoeis. They usually live in woods, planta- 
tions, oribanks in the proximity of wet or damp localitlea. 
— O. S. S. 

Namssof Plants— ifrr M. R. ir.-l, Irisstyiosa; 2, 

Anemone (Hepatica) angulosa. M. P. Porster. — 

Bnphorbla Laihyrus. L. Jf.— Agathsei coelestlt. 

Poeirete.— Oyprlpedium venustum, a poor form. Mai- 

ear.— The name of the Dendroblum is nobile. It differs 
from the common type, but the variations in this fine 
species are very mat, ranging from pure white to deep 

red. Colonel FeatheritonhavgK—l, apparently Eeti- 

noepora squarrosa, with the mature foliage much more 

developed tlian usual ; 2, Thuja ocddentalis. J. W. B. 

— 1, Anthurlum warocqueannm ; 2, Gnrcallgo recurvata; 
8, PhvUosUchys nigra ; 4, Amndlnaria falc«ta (B«mbusa 

gracilis) ; 5, Asparagus virgatus. if. A. B.—Verj much 

shrivelled, but we think It is Blllbergla nutans. H. T — 

1, CvprlpcKlinm Sedeni ; 2, Phains grandif olius ; 8, Cypri- 

pedium harrisianum. J. M. Nix — Helxlne Sollerolii, a 

native of Corsica and Sardinia. JUittgatt.—lrlt japonlca 

(chinensis). W. IT.— 1, Blllbergla nutans ; 2, Cotyledon 

(Bcheverla) fulgens ; 3, Bambusa Fortunei variegata ; 4, 

Klelniaarticntaia ; 5, apparently Mtcromerla DonglasIL 

Regular Reader.— 1, Adiantum Moorel ; 2, A. decorum ; 
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8, Lomarla olliata ; 4, Adiantum condnnum ; 6, A. cunea- 
tum ; 6, apparently an immature frond of Polypodium 
conjngatum ; 7, Davallla solida fertile frond ; 8, D. s. sterile 
frond ; 9, Begonia metallioa ; 10, Bambusa sps. ; 11, Pteris 
Wimsettii ; 12, Nepbrodinm moUe; 18, Gordyline anstralls 
Nambs of FauiT.-PodbeM.— Apple Rosemary Busset 

H. 7.— The Pear is CatUlao ; the Apple, AUington 

Pippin. 



OBITUARY, 

GEORGE NORMAN. 

THE news of the death of Mr. George 
Norman, head gardener to the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, at Hatfield, will be 
received with widespread regret. Mr. 
Norman was known as one of the best 
of English gardeners, a man who took 
the keenest pride in his work, which he did so 
well as to earn an enviable repntation for the 
gardens at Hatfield. He rarely exhibited the 
prodaoe of his skill, althongh visitors to Hatfield 
gardens were always made welcome. Mr. Norman 
was one of the moet unassuming of men ; bis 
modesty veiled a kindliness of heart that seemed 
to increase the more one knew of him. His was 
a character that endeared him to many and 
estranged him from none, though onlv thev knew 
its depths who counted him among their friends 
With the death of George Norman there has 
passed away a personality of much rugged charm, 
one of the finest representatives of the older school 
of B-itish gardeners. He was in much request as 
a judge at various shows throughout the country, 
and his kindly face will be sadly missed. The 
funeral, which was largely attended, took place on 
Monday last. 



LATE NOTE& 

United Hopttoultupal Benefit 

Society* — The annual general meeting of this 
society will be held at the Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W, on Monday, 
the 12th inst, at 8 p.m. Mr. H. B. May has 
kindly consented to preside on this occasion. 
The committee hope tnat as many members as 
possible will endeavour to be present. 

** Eaply Lessons in Cottasre Gai>^ 

deninff. — This is the title of a useful little 
book that ought to have a warm welcome from 
those for whom it is written. The contents 
include chapters on soils, plant food, hardy 
garden flowers, window plants, common vege- 
tables and fruit, and some garden pests. Diagrams 
help further to explain the author's plainly- 
worded notes. Ic is written by Mr. A. A. 
Kerridge, and published by the Paternoster 
Publishing Society, 77, Fleet Street, E.a Price 
Is. 6d. 

Rape GPape Vines.— The Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society is forming a collection of the 
best varieties of Grape Vines at Wisley. All 
that are wanted have been met with except 
Diamant Traube and White Nice, and for these 
the secretary and the superintendent have 
enquired in many quarters and failed to find 
them. The society would be most grateful to 
anyone who can supply information of their 
being still in cultivation, and from whom they 
may oe obtained. It is a thousand pitiee that 
two such varietiee should perish off the earth. 
Will foreign and American horticultural papers 
be so kind as to copy this note ?— W. Wilkb, 
Secretary ofthe Boysl Horticulturml Satiety, 

Summep shows at Bipmiiiflrham. 

At a meeting held in the Botanic Gardens, Edff- 
baston, Birmingham, on the 1st inst., Neviua 
Chamberlain, Esq., in the chair, the following 
resolution— proposed by Mr. John Pope, King's 
Norton, and seconded by Mr. T. G. Baker, 
Wolverhampton — was carried unanimously : 
''That this meeting of practical horticulturists 
cordially approves of the proposal of the Bir* 
minffham Botanical and Horticultural Society to 
hold flower shows in the months of June and 
July, and pledgee itself to further the scheme in 
every respect.'' Subsequently a committee was 
formed to make the necessary arrangements, and 
June 13 and July 4 were selected as the most 
suitable datee for the fldiowr. 

Midland Capnation and Piootee 

Society,— The report for 1905 says : •< The 
fifteenth annual exhibition was held at the 
Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston, on August 2 
and 3, and from the exhibition point of view was 
a great success. The undressed flowers shown in 
vases constituted a prominent feature of the 
display, and were greatly admired by many of 
the visitors to the show. The hearty thanks of 
the committee are hereby given to the sub- 
scribers, exhibitors, and judges, as well as to the 
Birmingham Botanical and Horticultural S ^ietv 
for four handsome medals, and to Mr. W. 
R)binson, Mr. Robert Sydenham, and Messrs. 
Walker and Sons for gifts of special prizes. 
Althongh only three exhibitors competed for Mr. 
Robert Sydenham's liberal prizes for Sweet Peas, 
the quality of the flowers was unusually good, 
and the exhibit from Mr. T. Jones of Ruabon 
was an almost absolute replica of his exhibit at 
the National Sweet Pea Society's show in London. 
The committee regret to announce a falling off in 
the list of subscribers, and an appeal is made to 
every member of the society to introduce fresh 
subscribers this year. It was unfortunate that 
the weather on the second day of the exhibition 
was so unpropitious, in consequence of which the 
receipts at the gate were not equal to those 
obtained last year." Mr. T. Humphreys, 
Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston, Birmingham, is 
hon. secretary. 
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*'The Gapden Album and 

Review."— The seoond nnmber of this monthly 
magaEine contains oolonted plates of Apple Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Berberis Dm wini, Boogainvillea 
sanderiana, and Meoonopsis intecrifolia. There 
are iUnstrattons in blaok and white of various 
other plants, as well as seasonable notes on the 
cnltiration of Sweet Peas, Begonias, fto. 

Indian sraxHlenlnfl: appointments 

Owinff to the lamented death of Mr. O. T. 
Hemuey at Lahore, the following changes take 
place in the gardening staff in India. Mr. W. R. 
Brown, from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Cal- 
cutta, sacoeeds the late Mr. Hemsley at Lahore ; 
Mr. A. E. Brown, also from Calcutta, sacoeeds 
Mr. Long at Fyzabad. Dr. Prain's sncoessor has 
not yet oeen appointed, but we hare reason to 
belieye that Dr. A. T. Gage, cnirator of the 
herbariam, at present offioiating for Dr. Praia, 
will fill the vacancy. — Indian Gardening, 



PRIZES 



FOR GARDENERS. 
MARCH. 



HOW TO CEOP A SMAJJi KITCHEN 

GARDEN PROFITABLY. 

A FM PfUe of FOUR GUINBAS, 

A Second PfUe of TTO GUINEAS, 

A Third Prbt of ONE GUINEA, 

And a Fourth Prtse of HALF-A-GUINEA 

are qfered for the beet eseayi upon 

this wJbjeet. 

By a small garden is meant one of a siae which 
the owner himself may work, or where one man 
only is kept, with possibly oooasional help — about 
an acre or less in extent Few are aware of the 
large retoms whioh may be obtained from such 
a i^ffden as this when worked on the principle of 
intansire cnltnre and a proper rotation of crops 
is carried ont. From frequent enquiries made 
by the owners of such gardens we are persuaded 
that information on this subject would be helpful 
to many readers of Thi Gardkn. The informa- 
tion we want is not an elaborate treatise, but a 
concise and informing article giving plsin and 
precise directions as to the best way of treating 
the land, time for sowins, planting, thinning, 
fto. GIts the names of tne nest sorts of yef^ 
tables, and the time they are in season. Give 
instmotioDs how to grow Cucumbers and Melons 
in cold frames, and name sorts. 

The essay (limited to 1,500 words) must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and 
be enclosed in an enyelope marked "Com- 

Sitition," addressed to "llie Editor of Ths 
ABDBN, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.O." The answers must reach this 
office not later than March 31. Both amateur 
and professional sardeners may compete, but it is 
to be hoped that those who contribute regularlr to 
the pages of Thb Gardin will not do sa The 
name and address of the competitor must be 
written upon the MS., and not upon a separate 
pieoe of P*pw- The Editor cannot undertake to 
return the M8S. of unsuccessful competitors. 

TRADB NOTB8. 

BuBPiE's FARM Annual. 
BURPIB'B VA&M Annual, which mmj be obtained from 
W. Atlee Barpee and Co., seed growers, Philadelphia, 
U.S. A., contalaapartlcalan of every teed that the ayerage 
gardener can wlui to grow. It la profniely and beantifafly 
Uluitrated, and for this reason alone la well worth peroaal 
by all interested in gardening. Thoee who are getting 
ready for seed sowing shoold read abont Barpee's ** Seeds 
that Grow." 

Suds in Psnnt Paokkti. 
From Wapping Bnildings, Gomhill, Liverpool, the manager 
of the Go-operatiye Beee, Limited, writes : " We beg to 
draw yonr attention to oar new seed catalogue. Yon will 
note that the arrangement is quite distinct from that of 
any other in this country, and that the list of Tarletles in 
most oomprohensive, the total number being upwards of 
5,000. The great feature, however, is the fact that all the 



Items are aTailable in penny packets, though larger qusa^ 
titles are ouoted In most cases, and can be supplied of all 
the Tarietles enumerated. We have arranged a series of 
collections from 2s. 6d. to £5 each, showing exactly what is 
glTenln - •- •• 



FLOwn Boxn. 
Mb. Lbblii, 20, St. John Street, Perth, sends us a sample 



of his patent millboard boxes for sending flowers, fruit, 
Ac., t^ parcels post. The boxes are w^l and strongly 
they are llgtit and weU suited for despatch^ 



parcels post. Their llghtnees, durability, and cheapness 
should commend them to all who want boxes for the 

Krpoee of sending fruit and flowers by post. They may 
had in Tarious sfses. FuU partleulars may be had of 
Mr. Leslie, 20, St. John Street. Perth. 

SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL HORTIGULTU&AL 800IKTY. 
Thirb was a splendid exhibition of flowers at the Horti- 
cultural Hall on Tueeday last. Orohlds, bulbous flowers, 
forced shrubs, and hardy flowers were all largely shown. 

OBOHID ComUTTBB. 

Present: Mr. J. O. Fowler (chalrmanX the Karl nf 
Tankervllle. Messrs. James O'Brien. Harry J. Teitch, H. 
LitUe, W. Boxall, W. H. Young, fl. O. Alexander, H. A. 
Tracy, H. O. Morris, T. W. Bond, W. H. White, A. A. 
McBean, W. A. Bilney. J. Wilson Potter, H. T. Pitt. 
Walter Cobb, S. O. Thwaltes. F. Menteith OgiWIe. G. F. 
Moore, Francis Welleeley, Jeremiah Colman. Norman 
Cookson, B. Ashworth, de B. Orawshay, Arthur Dye, and 
H. Bsllantlne. 

The group of Oroliidt efaown by W. A. Bilney, Bsq., Fir 
Orange, Weybridge (gardener, Mr. a Whitlock), filled 
half a long UUe. It consisted chiefly of Dendrohlums, 
and made a verr beautiful display. D. noblle noblllus, D. 
wardianum, and others were ropresented by flnely-flowered 
plants, producing a mass of colour at the back of the 
group, while In front others In great Tarlety of colouring 
were arranged. D. rubens grandlflorum, D. Cordelia, D. 
Melpomene, D. pallena. D. noblle TirsiBale, D. n. AmeslsB, 
D. brymerlaaum, D. thyrsiflorum, D.flmbrlatumoeuia'um, 
and others wegne shown. The elegant racemes of Otlonto- 
gloesums and other Orchids added gmoe to the airange- 
ment. Gold medal. 

In the group exhibited bf Messrs. Gharleeworth and 
Co., Beaton, Bradford. Cattleya Bnid, L«llo- Cattleya 
Janet, and L. C. Myra were consplcnous. Then were 
ssTeral beautiful Odontoglossums, e.^., 0. crispum xan- 
thotes, 0. loochHstiense, O. amablle var. CharleeworthI, 
and O. BolfesB. A very interesting and beautiful flower was 
Odontloda heatonense, a croae between Odontoglossum 
cirriiosum and Ooohlloda sanguines. The flower is small 
with acuminate petals ; It Is spotted with rich rose-pink 
upon a ground colour of phik. SUTer-gllt Flora medal. 

Messrs. Oynher and Sons, Cheltenham, exhibited a beau- 
tiful lot of Orchids that contained some splendid Den- 
drohlums, Cattleyas, and other Orchids. The farmer were 
largely repreeented. DendroUum noblle allium, D. n. 
noblUus, D. atro-Tlolaoeum, D. sdhnelderiano'n, D. Apollo 
album. D. wardianum hololeuoum« D. splen Idlsslmum, 
and others being shown. Lycaate Sklnneri v as finely in 
flower, and L. S. alba was Tory beautiful. Cattleya 
amethystoglossa, L«lla ancepe schrOderlana a -id Odonto- 
gloesums were all well shown. Silver Flotm medal. 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, Bt. Albans, exhibited some 
flnely-flowered Dendrohlums and a selection of Lnllo- 



Cattleyas. These Included L. C. Berthe Fonmier, L. C. 
KmprMS of Russia. Dendroohllum glumaoeum. Cmlogyne 
ciistata lemoniana, Cymbldlum Lowlo eburneum, Cattleya 
Triann splendida, and numerous Cyprlpedlums were In 
this exhibit. Silver Btnkslan medal. 

Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Bnfl^ld. 
showed a Tery protty noun of Orohlds that contained 
some well-flowered Dendroblums, such as D. wardianum, 
D. crasslnode, D. flndUyanum, and D. noblle. Cattleya 
TriansB Tarletles, C. perdTallana alba, MUtonia bleuana, 
Lycaste Sklnneri alba magnifica, Pbalienopsis sohllleriana, 
and Dendrochllum glumaceum were other Orohlds excel- 
lently repreeented. Bronae Bsnkslan medal. 

The group of Oncidium ooncolor shown by Mes«rs. 
Stanley and Co.. Sonthgate, N., made a beautiful display, 
the numerous hanging racemes of rich yellow flowers 
showing well among suitable greenery. Silver Bankslan 
medal. 

C. J. Lucas, Bsq., Wamham Court (gardener, Mr. 
DnncanX showed a small collection of Orohlds, consisting 
of (Cyprlpedlums, Aognecum sesqulpedaie, L.-C. wamhun- 
ensis, Cslanthe maculate, with green leaves heavily 
■potted with yellow and pale yellow flowers. Bronie 
Btnkslan medal. 

Messrs. Heath and Son, Cheltenham, exhibited a few 
Dendroblums, Cnlogynes, (Cattleyas, and Odontoglossums. 

A cultural commendation was awarded to Dendrobinm 
Sybil, shown by Sir Tnvor Lawnnce, Bart. 

A cultural commendation was also awarded to Masde- 
vallia Pourbaixii, shown by Jeremiah Colman, Bsq., 
Reigate. 

M. Ch. Yuylsteke, LoochristI, Ghent, again showed 
some of his beautiful Odontoglossums. Silver Bankslan 
medal. 

A sliver Flora medal was awarded to Baron Schrdder, 
The Dell, Bgham (gardener. Mr. BallantlneX for a sronp 
of splendid plants of Calanthe Regnieril and C. Bsron 
Schroder albiflora. 



The first diploma for a Dendrobium species was awarded 
to Dendrobinm noblle Perfection from If eesrs. Cypber, and 
the second diploma to D. n. dormanianum. 



The flrat diploma for a hybrid Dendrobium was awarded 
to D. wlganiaoum Gatton Park variety, shown by Jeremiah 
Colman, Brq. ; the seoond diploma to D. AinaworthU 
intertextum. Shown by Baron Schroder. 

A silver Bankslan medal was awarded to the Orchids 
shown by R. Brlggs-Buiy. Kiq., Accrlngton. 

Nbw Obchips. 

LiuochilvM HonfeUiL—lL handsome plant growing about 
8 feet high, with large Phalus-like leaves, and bearfaig 
erect, racemes some 4 feet or mon hlcfa. Towards the top 
of the raceme the flowers an produced; the eepats 
an small, oblong, purplish green, and upright; the 
petals an broad, blush-coloured, and arranged horiaoo- 
tally ; the lip, which hangs down, Is dark purple with pale 
yellow creet, the throat being striped with green and dark 
purple. Shown bv the Hon. Walter Rothschild. Trlng 
(gardener, Mr. A. Dye). Flrat-dass oertlfloato and aUvar- 
gllt Flon medal. 

Scp^ro-CattUifa wmrnhamentU mr. Cerite.—Th» paren- 
Uge of S. a wamhamenils, of which this beautiful flower 
is a variety, is Cattleya amethystoglossa and Sophronltla 
grandfflora. The variety Cerise has fairly large flowen 
which an of uniform rich cerise colourng throughout 
sepals and petals. The Up Is onoge red or scarlet It Is 
a brillantly-coloured flower. Shown by Sir W. H. Smith- 
Marriott, Bart, Down House, Blandford. First-class 
certificate. 

Odontoglo^um ^oiplerianum,^A. very beautiful flower, 
the result of a cross between O. Roesfi rubescens and O. 
cirrhosum. The sepals and petals an long and narrow ; 
they an marked with dark red-brown velvet-like bare, 
the white ground colour showing through. The ends of 
sepals and petals an purple ; the long lip Is purple except 
at the tip beneath the column, when it is rich yellow. 
Shown by Messrs. Sander and Sons, St Albans. First- 
daes cerilficate. 

OdonUoda h€at»nefue.—TblM Is the nsult of a erosa 
between Odontogiossnm cirrhosum and Coohlioda san- 
guinea. It Is a small flower, with narrow acuminate 
sepaU and petale, spotted with rich roee-ptnk upon a pale 
pink ground. It Is a dainty and pretty flower. p^n^Mng 
In form largely after 0. eirrhoeum. From Messrs. Caiartes- 
worth and (3a. Heaton, Bradford. Award of merit. 

Dtndrchium nobiU Per/eetum.^Tbm result of a cnm 

.. ... Mrtrfiin.. TheflOwer 

form. Upped at the 
coloured, \ 



,wtth 



between D. noblle elegans and D. n. noblllus. The flOwer 

has broad sepals and petals of good ~ 

ends with raee-purple. The Up is o 

purple edge to the lower half. The throat Is « 1' 

black. From Messn. James Cypher and Sona, Chelteoham. 

Award of merit 

Ihndrobium WigafUB IUuttre.—A cross between D. noblle 
noblllus and D. signatnm annum. A beautiful flower, the 
sepals and petals an tinged wHh rose purple, and the Up 
is edged with the same shade at the baee. it la cream 
colonrsd above, deepening to yellow near the dark erimaon 
throat. Shown by Sir Trevor Uwrence. Bart., Burford, 
Dorking te«rdener, Mr. W. H. WhIteX Award of merit 

Dendrobium ^aniamm OttfUm Park wristy.— This 
is the reeult of a croes between D. flildebmodtU and 
D. nobUe. The flower Is fairly large, the white sepals and 
petals being tinged with rose at the ends : the Up is pale 
primrose, faintly tinged with rose at the base : the throat 
Is marked with purple. Shown by Jeremiah Cohnan. Bso 
(gardener. Mr. Bound). Award of merit 

OdoTttoglouum Bouii immacutatum.—A. beautiful form 
with narrow Mle rsd-brown sepals, broader petaU, white, 
with a tinge of raee-red at the base. The Up is large and 
white, sxcept beneath the column, when it le yellow. 

Lalio-CaUleya digbymno-MendeUi mur. Fortune.— A large 
and beauaful flower, greenish white, almost pun white 
throughout sepals and petals ; the large fringed Up la 
white, with soft green colouring In the centn. Shown by 
J. Bradshaw, Bra., Sonthgate, N. (gardener. Mr. Whlte- 
legs^X Award of merit 

PMoae yumuHiMuis.— The flower Is rich rose-vnrnle 
thronshout sepals and petals, the lip being 
chooolate-nd. Shown by Messrs. Snttoi 
Reading. Award of merit. 

Fruit and YbgbTABLB Comfrrrw. 

«,?5r"!i ^'\f ^^ ^««on (cli^nnan), Mesara. George 
Woodward. 8. MorUmer, A. Dean, H. Parr, A. R. Aui, 
2._?*'PS* \ ^y*» ^- Crump, H. Markham, H J. Wright! 



SnttMi'and Sons, 



S- Y n'"*'^- *S^;?/^ ^- ^•"•"It?- Wythes. J.McIodoe 
C. Foster, W. H. DIven, Owen Thomas, P. C. M. Yelteh 
W. Foupart. and J. Jaquee. ' 



Bdwln Beckett, James Yert, John I^e, Joseph Dfvls: 
W|Uard,G.Wythea.J.Mc- " 

ji. viT«r«, 0( " ~ 

Foupart, and J. Jaquee. 

A silver Bankslan medal was awarded to J. a Forteeese. 
Biq.. Dropmon, Maidenhead (nrdeoer, Mr. Page). Ibr 
thirty-six dishss of Apples and Wa. Both inn finely 
shown. Among the former then wen excellent fruits of 
Bramley's Seedling, Lane's Prince Albert, Newton Wonder. 
King of the Pippins, GlorU Mundl, Lord Derby, and 
Hambledon Deux Ans. Pean CatUlao, BelUaslme d'hiver 
and Duchesse de Bordeaux wen gnod. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. C. Fceter, University 
College. Reading, for some exoeUent samplee of Chloorr as 
forced for salading and cooking. vfuooty u 

Messn. Hunt and Sons, Yelteh and Sons, Barr and Sons, 
and Sutton and Sons exhibited Snow's Winter BrooooU* 
and Brydon's Peerless BrooooU was shown by Messrs. Kent 
and Brydon, Darlington. 

Tomato Carter's Suniise, a valuable winter^fruitiac 
variety with smaU red fruits, was shown bv Mr O 
Wvthes, Syon Gardens, Brentford. 

Mr. John Orook, Forde A»>bey, Chaid, sent a dish of 
D.rarf Beans VeitcSis Bsrly WoiAer. 

[The report of t^e Floral CommUtee ii unamrideblv heU 
over untit next iceek] ' 
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TH£ GABDEN. 



J. W. CROSS'S SPECIAL OFFER SEED POTATOES 



(1,000 TONS). 



New Varieties. 



■Idormdo, the leading variety, heavy cropper, splendid cooker, 
well worth a trial 

Daeli«s« of Oomwall, handsome, white flattiah round, 
wonderful cropper and cooker ... 



LATE 



cwt. 

20/- 



Dlamottd, grand variety of kidney form, robust haulm, 
tremendous cropper 

Oold Coin, kidney shape, splendid table quality, very heavy 
cropper ... ... 

Sutton's Dlfloovery, a fine round variety, grand cropper, 
good cooker 

PaokovoF, immense cropper, very strong grower, F.P. Medal, 
N. Potato Show, Crystal Palaoe 

ConquoFiiig Hopo, thick oval, sometimes more kulney, good 
cookers, and heavy cropper 

Hovtiioni Stara, vigorous growth, exceptionally heavy 
cropper, and splendid for table ... 

Tlio Rooorder. exquisite in form and beauty, enormous 
cropper, one of the leading varieties 

Noroton Boauty, the most productive, one of the very 
earliest, superb for table, limited stock, very scarce 

Mazliii, FiPBt Sarly, very heavy cropper, earlier than 
*• Duke of York,*' F.P. Medal. Crystaf Palaoe 

Sir Jolin Iilewellyn, kidney, white flesh, very heavy 
cropper, handsome tubers 

Radium (Dalmony), handsome oval potatoes, beautifully 
netted skin, heavy cropper 

Sim. Ovay. heavy cropper, handsome in appearance, one of 
the best round sorts 

Dalmeny Sarly, round white, of first-class quality, very 
heavy cropper, good cooker 



8/- 
»/- 
»/- 
7/- 

ao/. 

20/- 

«/8 

10/. 

UtBARLY 901- 

«o/. 

5/- 

. 2od BARLY 10/- 

6/. 

•/- 



14 lbs. 
«/- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

5/. 

«/- 

9d. 

1/9 

7/- 

7/- 

1/- 

7/- 

1/- 

i/6 



Eanlies & Malncnops. 



Duke of Torks 
■arly Rose ... 
Hebrons, white and pink 

Myatta 

Ninatyfold 

PuFltans 
SliaFpe*« Yiotor ... 

Rintfleadev 

May Qae«n 

Snowdrops... 
Sharpa's Express... 

Oitfarattas 

OhaUsiitfe 

King Edward VII. 
■rttish Queen 
Windsor Castle ... 
Royal Kidney 
Duke of Albany ... 
White Elephants ... 
Bruoe 

Charles Fidler ... 
Clarke's Halnorops 
Daniels' Sensation 

Evergood 

Empress Qne«n ... 

OoodfeUow 

Cartons 

Magnum Bonums . 

Up^to-dates 

Iiangsrorthy 

Factor 

Lymm Cray 
Scottish Triumph 





cwt. 


I4lb« 


... l^t EARLY 


6/- 


1/- 


„ 


/- 


1/- 


i» 


6/- 


1/- 


I* 


6/. 


1/- 


„ 


5/. 


1/- 


„ 


6/- 


1/- 


„ 


10/. 


1/6 


1, 


12/. 


1/9 


... •! 


8/. 


1/6 


... 2nd EARLY 


51- 


1/- 


„ 


51- 


1/- 


M 


51- 


1/- 


„ 


51- 


1/- 




«/- 


Od. 


II 


</- 


Od. 


II 


10/- 


1/6 


,,. 


«/- 


Od. 


II 


e/. 


1/- 


M 


7/- 


1/- 


MAINCROP 


«/6 


Od 


•• 


«/6 


Od. 


II 


«/- 


Od. 




7/- 


1/- 


II 


«/- 


Od. 


... ,, 


«/- 


Od. 


II 


«/- 


Od 


II 


«/- 


Od. 


II 


6/- 


1/- 


II 


8/6 


Od. 


II 


3/- 


Od. 


II 


6/- 


1'. 


.1 


6/- 


I/- 


••• II 


5/- 


n- 



**WARE" OOOKIMO POTATOES, mplsudld qumlliy, 

CASH WITH ORDER. NOTE FULL ADDRESS. ALL KINDS OF GARDEN SEEDS. 



316. 

SEND FOR LIST. 



J. W. CROSS, Old Qrammar School, WISBECH, 



SWEET PEAS. 



AFTER making hundreds of trials with Sweet 
Peas, and having examined many more 
hundreds on various seed trial-grounds, we make 
the following selection of 12 best varieties for the 
guidance of those who have not had the opportunity 
to closely compare and study the vast army which 
is now in cultivation. Our packets contain nearly 
half an ounce, or from liK) to 200 seeds, unless other- 
wise stated, a very different allowance from what 
is generally offered as a packet : — 



Blaok KiiigM. 
Captain of iho Bluoot 
Goooiqia. 
Dorotliy Eokford 
Hon. Mro. Konyoq. 
JanotSoott. 



King Edward VII. 
Lady Q. l|aniilioi|. 
Lord l{o8ebery. 
Miss Willmott. 
Mrs. W. Wright. 
Triumph. 



We offer the above splendid Collection for 2/8. 
Postage 2d. 



OUR SEED CATALOGUE, 

which contains a most Select List of both new and 
old varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds is 
Now Ready, and will be sent free on application. 
Prices strictly moderate. 



J. R. PEARSON ft SONS, 

"CHILWELL NURSERIES." 

LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 



PLMMTtMQ SEASON, 



By Appointmbmt. 



Pauls' Royal Nurseries, 

WM.THMI CR088, HERTS. 

Twelve miles from London : Sonth Bntranee four minutes' 
wallc from Walthsm Cross Station; West Bntrsnoe three 
minutes' walk from Theobald's Grove, both stations on the 
Great Basten Railway. 



SPKOIALITIBSl 



R0SB8 in all forms, from open gromid and in pots. Silver- 
gilt Cup (value 55 guineas) for the most meritorious 
exhibit at the great Temple Show, May, 2904 ; Three 
Gold Medals in 1905. 

PRUIT TRBBS, for the Orchard, Garden, and Forcing 
House. Hogg Memorial and Silver-gilt Knightian Medals. 

HARDY TRBBS, for Street, Park, and General Planting. 
Silver Medal from the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. 

SHRUB5, Evergreen and Deciduous, for General Planting. 

HARDY CLIMBING PLANTS, for all purposes. 

RHODODBNDRON5, CAMBLLIAS, and AZALBAS. 

HBRBACBOU5 PLANTS, in great variety. 

BULBS and 5BBD5, and all Garden Sundries. 



Price Lists on application. Inspection invited. Upwards of 
1,000 Gold Medals, First Prises, and other awards at leading 
Exhibitions during the past 43 years. 



SoLB Postal Addrbss : 



Wm. PAUL A SON, 

WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 

(RM4 Gnmtrs by AppoitUmtfU to Hts Majutv ths King. ) 



THE ROSE. 

THE PBOPLB'5 FLOWBR. 

THB NATIONAL FLOWER. 

BvMPy Oard^n must IPamammm Th^m. 

Al-L STRONG AND HOME-GROWN PLANTS. 



Notioe the following wonderful .Bargain :— 
OOLLEOTION •<!" of NEW R08K8. 

WONDERFUL VALUE. 

EVERYONE A GENUINE NOVELTY. 
This superb collection of the b— t 18 New Ro««s 
in dwarf plants, including that sensational novelty "■toiie 
<!• pPAfiee." The price of this wonderful collection is 
82«« 6d», carriage and packing free for cash with order. 
With Acme Labels, 84«i The varieties are :— 

GMBteMe da Cayla, China. Q«*. Lalng Paul, H.T. 



CooBieM Calms, 
Bavfd Hamm, H.' 



S.T." 

T. 
Dmo Hole. H.T. 
Dr. J. C. Hall, H.T. 
Dochesa of Portland, H.T. 
Barl of Warwick. H.T. 
■toll* do Wrmnom, H.T. 
Ftoreoca Pembertoa, H.T. 



Hagh Wataon, H.T. 
Lady Aabtown, H.T. 
Madame B. Mets. H T. 
Mad. Paul Oliver, H.T. 
Mildred Qrmnt. H.T. 
Monaiear Pan! Lcdc, H.T. 
Mrs. C. Jones, H.T. 
Mrs. Dnvid MMkee, H.T. 



350,000 FRUIT TREES 

OF ALL KINDS TO SELECT FROM. 



A GRAND STOCK OF 
8HRUB8 AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 



HSRBAOEOU8 PLANTS in great vaneiy. 



Send for Catalogue No. 34, also Seed Catalogue, full of interest- 
ing mf ormation and cheap prices, post free on application to 

Messrs. H. MERRYWEATHER aSONS,LTii. 

SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 



Vlll. 



THE GARDEN. 



[Maboh io, 19M. 



Jt£^ ^ T iji-j-i 



CARDIFF GABDENES8' ASSOCIATION. 
The uioAl fortoightly meeting was held at the Sand- 
ringham Hotel on the 20th nit., when Ifr. F. O. Treaeder 

{»re8lded orer a large gathering of members. A yery 
nterestlng lecture was delivered on *' Oar Besident Birds 
as Friends and Foes," by Mr. J. Moantney, tsxldermlst, 
Cardiff. The subject rendered by such an expert made It 
particularly interesting. Upwards of f<»rty different 
species were mentioned. The lecturer drew the attention 
of the members to the fact that some of the species were 
regarded as a great nuismce to girdeners and farmers 
generally. The fact, too, must bs faced that, were it 
posilble to destroy all the biids, what a terrible pliaht the 
gardener and farmer would soon be in ! They would be at 
their wits' end to know how to deal with the ravages of 
pests of all kinds. In many ihstaoces the blrdi were more 
often taking the paru of friends rather than enemies. 
Blr. Graham opened the diicusslon, in which many after* 
wards Joined, and Mr. Mountney had won from many of 
the members the sympathy he asked for towards many of 
the species, but the old enemies — the sparrows and 
chsfflnches— -did not in the leaat get exonerated from the 
former and almost universal verdict, ** Perfect pests and 
thieves." The best thanks were accorded Mr. Mountney 
for his interesting lecture. Mr. T. WlUi&ms, Cardiff, won. 
the price of 5s. offered by Mr. H. GlUett for the best pot 
of Cyclamen, which was an excellent specimen, carrying 
over thirty flowers and well developisd. A flrst-class 
certificate was awarded to Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Beading, for two pots of Cyclamen stsged and not for 
oompeutlon. 

NATIONAL CHBYSANTUBMUM SOCIBTY. 

Show of Market Chrtsakthemums. 

ARRAN0EMEHT8 are alreadv made for holding this show 
at the Foreign Flower Market, Covent Garden, this vear, 
the date fixed being December 12. There are some slight 
alterations and additions to the schedule of prizes. This 
Is now published, together with a statement of account, 
and may be had from the secretary, Mr. G. B. Dean, 
8, Avon wick Boad, Heston, Hounslow. The account shows 
a balance in hand of £11 Oi. lid. Last year's show proved 
a much greater success than the prevloua one, which waa 
the first venture. The second annual dinner in connexion 
with the show took place at Hummum's Hotel, Covent 
Garden, on the 26ih ult. The dinner arrangements were 
in the hands of Mr. D. Ingamells, and were most satis- 
factorily carried out. Mr. B. Bftllantlne occupied the 
chair, and was supported by several well-known Clirysan- 
themum growers. The chairman proposed "Success to 
the Market Show." Although there was a good attend- 
ance, several letters from friends were read who were 
unable to attend. Messrs. aay and Son sent a cheque for 
five guineas towards this year's prlae fund. Mr. B. F. 
Felton, Hanover Square, w*, promised a silver bowl. 



value three guineas, for the best collection of single 
varieties. Mr. J. Klnn«U (of Mesna. C. Klnnell and Ca) 
promised a large silver medal for the best vase of 
Chrysanthemums. Other oontributlons at the disposal 
of the committee were : Gold medal from Mr. J. Webb 
(manager of Hummum's Hotel), sllver-cllt medal from 
Mr. M. Larsen, silver-gilt medal from Mr. P. Banyard 

gf Mr. G. H. Blchards). and silver medal from Mr. E. F. 
awes (Boyal Botanic Gardens). 



SCOTnSH HOBTICULTUBAL SOCISnES. 

Boyal Caledohian.— The council of the Boyal Caledonian 
Harticultutal Society have Just Issued their annual report, 
statement of accounts, list of members, and prise lists for 
the year. A summanr of theee has already appeared in 
the columns of The Garden, but attention may be called 
to the appeal of the council for an increaaed memberahip, 
and to the schedules of prises at the shows. The member- 
ship for the p«st year shows a net increase of eighty-three 
members, but this is not at all proportionate to what It 
ought to be in a country where horticulture has for so long 
been held in high regard. Although not productive of a 
large addition to the funds, the Increase In the number of 
gardener members, at a subscription of 6i. only, is highly 
satisfactory, these showing an Increase of sixty-two after 
deducting leases by death or resignation. As already 
mentioned in The Gardee, three ahows sre to be held this 
year. The spring show haa been fixed for May 9 and 10 ; 
the summer one, a revival of a former fixture of the society 
which has not held its July show since 1889, on July 18, in 
connexion with the National Bose Society; and the 
autumn show, which l akes place on September 12 and 18. 
All these shows will be held in the Waverley Market. 
E jlnburgh, and It should be noted that the priaes offered 
by the National Boee Society can only be competed for by 
members of the National Boae Society and the Boyal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. The icbcdnlee appear 
to have undergone careful revision, and several Improve- 
ment have been made. 

EDINBUROH AMD EAST OF SCOTLAND AORIOULTURAL 

College.— As li well known, this college embraces horti- 
culture and foreetry among Its objects, and the new 
premises in George Square, Edinburgh, will afford great 
additional facilities for these departments. In the 
biological department, under the charge of Dr. Stewart 
Macdougall, there are several large cases containing 
specimens of value to those engaged in horticultural or 
kindred studies, among these being insects injurious or 
beneficial in horticulture and foreaUy, useful Grasses and 
seeds, edible and ' * " " ' 

various ' 
hUtory. 

of Mr. Graham Berry, the Improved accommodation and 
conveniences cannot fall to be more helpful to the 
students of horticulture and foreetry. The new premises 



were formally opened bj Lord Balfour of Burleigh on the 
28th ult. In an Interesting speech, and Colonel Wardlaw 
Bamsay, who presided, referred to ttie value of the two 



experimental fmlt-plots managed by the college— the one 
prorided by the Carnegie Dunfermline Tmat, and the 
other by the Fife County OouncU. 



OXFOBD GABDSNEBS' SOCIBTY. 

The first of a series of lectures arranged by the above 
society was delivered at the Com Exchange on the 19Uk 
ult. by Mr. Edwin Beckett of Aldenham House Gardena, 
Eistree, and the committee are to be congratulated on the 
excellent way the arrangements were carried out. The 
preeldent of the society Is E. Herbert Murrell, Eiq., of 
Headlngton Hill, and the able secretary, to whom much of 
the success Is due, is Mr. M. W. HoveU of Ifley Boad. The 
subject of the lecture was *' Vegetable Culture," and Mr. 
Beckett dealt with many of the principal kinds In a most 
intereeting manner, and also spoke at some length on that 
all-important subject, the preparation of the land, atrongly 
advising the brini^ng of the snneoll to the surface, whatever 
Ita nature. The lecturer was able to Illustrate, by some ex- 
cellent slides and a good lantern, many of the best types of 
vegetables, and also some of his winning collectfona In 
various parts of the country. These called forth much 
praise from the audience, and a very hearty vote of thanks 
to the lecturer brought the evening to a dose. 



ouu in ooruoniiare ana loresuy, useioi vf nwNi aoa 

edible and poisonous fungi, plant parasites In 

IS stages, and illustrations of plant structure and plant 

y. In conjunction with the horticultural leoturee 



BBIGHTON A SUSSEX HOBnCULTTJBAL SOCIBTY. 

Prooramme 1906-1907. 

The meetings of ths society will take place at the 
Imperial Hotel, Queen's Boad. Brighton, at 7 p. m., on the 
following dates, when discussions will take place, and 
competitions for priaes held, at which all memtwrs and 
subscribers ars entitled to be pneent : March 16, " Early 
Strawberries in PoU, ' by Mr. W. Magness ; AprU 19, 
"Sunshine," by Mr. G. A Smith (Illustrated by utntem 
' slides) ; Mmf 17, *' The Improvement in Fruit and Ftoweca," 
, by Mr. H. Elliott ; June 21, Open Discussion, introduced 
by Mr. G. Milee ; September 20. *' Orchlde," by Mr. A Van 
Den Bogaerde; October 18, "Britlah and Foreign Public. 
Parks and their CharacUristlce," by Mr. Joseph Cheal, 
F.B.H.S. (illustrated by lantern slides); November U, 
" Why have Flowers Various Colours, Shapee, and 
Odours ? " by Mr. F. Field ; February 21, 1907, " Cneumben 
and Tomatoes," by Mr. H. Elliott. 

The list of shows for 1906 is as foUows : April 8 and 4. 
Spring Show at the Boyal Pavilion ; Augnat 21 and 22, 
Summer Show at the Boyal Pavilion ; November 6 and 7, 
Chrysanthemum Show at the Boyal Pavilion. 



*** TkM Temii^ StAtor^on to 1 



78.000 FREE COPIES. 




DOBBIE'5 CATALOGUE 

And Quide to Horticulture, 

33 > Page8-2so Illustrations, 

A FREE COPY 

Will be sent per Parcel Post 

To anyone interested in Qardenlng; 

Who makes application for same, 

Sending: 3d. for postas:e. 

And mentioning: name of this paper. 



DOBBIE & CO., 

THE ROYAL SEEDSMEN, 

ROTHESAY. 



DAISY HILL NURSERY, NEWRV, 

Contains probably the largest existing 
collection of flowering shrubs and 
trees, amongst them the following ; — 

Magnolia Aouminata ... eaoh 

AlbaSnparba 

Conapioua 

Gordata 

Fraaeri ,. 

Olauoa 

Oraoilia 

Hypolenoa 

A^ennei 

Maorophylla 

Parniflora 

Purpuraa 

Speoiosa 

Stellata 

Strlota 

Tripetala 

Wataonii 



3/6 


6/- 


— 


7/6 


6/- 


7/6 


3/6 


6/- 


3/6 


6/- 


8/6 


61- 


8/6 


61- 


*/■ 


7/6 


6/- 


7/6 




61- 





61- 


a/6 


8/6 


»/- 


7/ 


a/6 


6/- 


8/6 


6/- 


8/6° 


«/• 


6/- 


7/6 



BUNYARD'S ASPARAGUS LIST. 

How TO Plamt, Clt, and Cook this 
Fink Vcgbtablb. With Prices. 

PI An* ]Mt<l-]Mai.poh And JHLpptl. 

Clean Roots from Sandy £oll. 

OEO. BUN YJLRI> A CO., r^td., 

Royal MuriOTte*. MAI08T0MB. 



3,000 GRAND PIANTS READY FOR IMMEDIATE DEUVERY. 

Having cne of the finest collections of Carnations in the country, 
we are oflfering 18 choice Border Varieties, distinct sorts, very 
strong aiid healthy, for 5/-. 12 finest Exhibition Varieties for 
7/0. All Carriage paid tor cash with order. Catalogues free 
^^ on application. 

W. Tupiin & Sons, Carnation Specialists. 

NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON. 



EtTD. 1882. PRE-EMINENT THROUGH MERIT. 

No CONNBCTION WITH AMY OTHBR FlKM OP A 

Similar Namb. 



Saccessors to tho lato BARON VAN PALLANDT. 

^Sc SON'S 

SPLENDID 

VEGETABLE . 

AND 

FLOWER SEEDS, 

AMD 

BULBS AND PUNTS 

FOR SPRING PLANTING. 



FmmBd fot^ Siet^Ung Wofthm 



Full detailed List will be sent Post Free on application 
to their Offices at Ovenreen, Haarlem, Holland, or to thoir 
General Agents— 

MERTEN8 A Co., 

Sf OMfm Utmm, lomdo m , CO. 
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PRUNING ROSES. 

WE have received many letters 
asking for information about 
the way to prune indiyidnal 
varieties of Roses, and the 
following lists have been 
prepared with much care. Old and new 
hybrids and varieties are included. 
Hybrid PjntPKTUAUs. 

Moderate growers. -^Cnt away all soft, pithy 
shoots first ; then pmne the hard growths made 
last year back to 2 inches to 3 inches of their 
basa Always prune to a plnmp eye, even if 
the shoot is left of greater length than stated. 
The eye should always look outward. 

Antoine Dacher Lord If acaolay 

BaroneM Bothachild Mabel Morriaon 

Brilliant Mme. C. Wood 

Doke of Albaoy MUe. Marie Verdier 

Boke of Fife Marqntte de CaatelUne 

Doke of WelllDgton MerreiUe de Lyon 

Barl of Pembroke Queen of Qaeena 

Btienne Levet Silver Qaeen 

E.T. Teas Spenaer 

Goatave Piganean Victor Hugo 

Helen Keller White Bftronew 

lAdy Sheflleld Xavier Olibo 

Medium growth, — Prune back last year's 
strongest shoots to within 4 inches to 6 mohes 
of their base; the laterals from 2 inches to 
3 inches. Remove all soft, pithy wood. 

▲bel Garrttee Louis Bloard 

Alfred Oolomb Loaia Tan Hontte 

Alfred K. WUllami Mme. Bala 

Baron A. de BolhaohUd Mme. Sogtoe Verdier 

Baronne de Majnard Mme. Lacbarme 

Baaaty of Waltham Mme. Victor Verdier 

Beaaie Juhnaon Mile. Annie Wood 

Black Prince MUe. Biig^oie VeitUer 

Bob DaTlaon Mile. Marie Finger 

C. Bemardin Mile. Marie Bady 

Capudn Hay ward MarobloDeea of London- 

Caroline d'Arden ^^i^^ 

Charlei Lamb Marie Baumann 

Cheahnnt Scarlet Mn. Cocker 

Comte de Balmband Mra. G. Diokaon 

Counteet of Oxford Mn. H. Tomer 

Crown Prinoe Mra. B. O. Sharman Craw- 

Dr. AndfT ford 

Dr. Sewell Oscar Cordel 

Bacbesi of Bedford Pierre Nntting 

Dake of Gonnaog^t Pride of Waltham 

Dapny Jamain Prince Arthur 

Bclair Beynoldt Hole 

Xxnoaltlon de Brie Kobert Donean 

riaher Holmee Boeslyn 

Garden favoartte St. George 

General Baron Berge Salamander 

General Jacqueminot Senatear Valiae 

Grand Mngal Sir B. Hill 

Horace Vemet Star of Waltham 

Hogh DIokion Sosanne M. Bodooanaohl 

Jeannle Diokaon Tom Wood 

J nbilee Triom];»be de Caen 

La Roeffere Victor Verdier 

Lady Helen Stewart Yiolette Bonyer 

Lawrence Allen Waltham Standard 

Vigorous growing,— B^moYe all soft, pithy 
wood. Cut back the longest of last year's srowths 
to within 8 inches to 12 inches of their base ; 
lateral and weaker shoots to 4 inches to 6 inches. 



Dake of Sdinborgh 

Doke of Teck 

B«rl of DafTerin 

Ellae Boelle 

BlU Gordon 

Engine Fnret 

Fracf '>ia Mlohelon 

Fran Karl Droachki 

Gloire de Margottln 

Glory of Waltham 

Heinrich Scbalthela 

Her Majetty 

Jean Llaband 

John Hopper 

Jnlee Margottln 

La Dnchease de Momy 

Lord Bacon 

Mme. A de Rongemont 

Mme. 0. Jotgneanx 

Very viyorotia. — Most of these may be used as 
pillar Rises, and in thai case their growths are 
left almost, full length. Cat away dead and soft 
wood. When used as bushes, leave growths 
from 18 inches to 24 inches long, and, if wanted 
for pegeing down, the long annual growths 
may be bent over their full length. 



Mme. E. Fremy 
Mme. G. Loiset 
Mme. J. Bjnnalre 
Mme. BoudiUon 
Marchiooeee of Lome 
Marshal VaUlant 
Margaret Dickson 
Mllcon 

Mra. F. W. Sandford 
Mra. John L\ing 
Paal Neyron 
Paul's Early Blush 
Prefet Llmboura 
Prince C. de Kohan 
Bev. Alan Gheales 
Sultan of Zanzibar 
Ulrich Brunner 
William Warden 



Anna de Dieebach 
Ards Boyer 
Barun de Booatetten 
Ben Cant 
Boule de Ne^ 
Capltalne Joaen 



Charles Lefebyre 

Clio 

Commandant F. Faure 

CiKiuette des Blanches 

Countess of Bosebery 

Crimson Queen 



Climbing Jules Margottln 
Pride of Waltham 
„ Victor Verdier 
Mme. Edm^9 Cocheau 
Mme. Isaac Pereire 
Magna Chtrta 



Maharajah 
Mtvourneeu 
Paul's Single White 
Princess L. Victoria 
Parity 
Bed Dragon 



Hybrid Tbab. 
Moderate or weckk growing. — Prune away soft 

wood ; last year's growths retain 2 inches to 

4 inches long. 

Anna M. Sonpert Marie Loniae Poiret 

Baron Lade Mar jorie 

Beauts Lyonnalse Mark Twain 

Charlotte Gillemot Marquise Litta 

Corona Mildred Grant 

Danmark Mrs. W. J. Grant 

Dayid Harum Nelly Briand 

Bilth D'ombrain Papa Lambert 

Elisabeth Kltto Paul Lede 

Ferdinand Batel Bobert Scott 

Joseph Hill Tennyson 

Lady Mary Fltiwllliam Violoniste E. L^yteae 

Liberty W. F. Bennett 

Mme. Cadeau-Bamey White Lady ' 
Mme. E. BiuUet 

Medium Chxnoth.— Cut away soft growth. The 
strongest hard shoots made last season prune to 

5 inches or 6 inches ; the lateral and small shoots 
2 inches to 4 inches, the weakest being pruned 
the hardeat. 



Admiral Dewey 
Alice Grahame 
Alice Llndsell 
Amateur Teyasler 
Autolne Blyoire 
Augustine Guinoiasean 
Aurora 
Bessie Brown 
Camoens 
Captain Christy 
Captain Christy (red) 
Clara Wataon 
Countees of Caledon 
Dean Hole 
Dr. J. a Hall 
Duchess of Portland 
Barl of Warwick 
Edmund Deshayes 
Edu Meyer 
Exquisite 
F%rbenkonlgln 
Florence Pemberton 
Frau L Bnntenatrauoh 
Frau Peter Lambert 
Goidelse 

Grand Due de Luxembourg 
Grossheraog Von Olden- 
burg 



Griiss an Sangerhaoaen 
Helen Boulter 
Helena Cambler 
Helena Gnlllot 
Helene Welter 
Jeanne Buatois 
Josephine Marot 
Kaiserin AugnsU Victoria 
Killamey 
Konigln Carols 
Lady Batteraea 
Lady Clanmorrls 
Le Progr^ 
Mme. C De Luxe 
Mme. Bdm^e Meti 
Mme. Jules Groles 
Mme. P. Ollyler 
Mme. Bayary 
Marguerite GulHot 
Marquise de Saliabary 
Mina Barbanson 
M. BUnel 

Mrs. Conway Jonea 
Mrs. Dtyid McKee 
Mrs. T. B KNeyelt 
Paulino Berzps 
Perle Vun G Mlesberg 
Prince de Bulgaria 



Princease C. de LIgne 
Senateur Belle 
Sony, de J. Ketten 
Sony, de Mme. E. Canyin 
Sony, de Mme. B. Verdier 



Souy. de Wootton 

Sony, d Helene 

Sony, dn President Camot 

The Meteor 

William Notting 



VigorouB growing. — Cut out soft wood. Prune 
loogctft shoots made last year from 6 inches to 
10 inches of their base ; lateral shoots 3 inches 
to 6 inches. Manv of these yielding long annual 
growths may be bent over, and will flower all 
over the bent growth. 



Apotheker G. Hofer 
Augustine fiamont 
Bardon Job 
Caroline Testout 
Counteaa Calms 
Etolle de France 
Ferdinand Jumin 
Gabrielle Pierrette 
George Laing Paul 
Gladys Harkness 
Gloire Lyonnalse 
Grace Darling 
G. Griinerwald 
Irene 

Irish Beauty 
Irish Glory 
Irish Harmony 



J. B. Clark 

John Baskln 

Josephine Mtrot 

La France 

LaToaca 

Lady M. Beauderc 

Lady Wenlock 

Ma Tulipe 

Mme. Abel Chatenay 

Mme. Pernet-Ducher 

Mme. Wagram 

Mamie 

Marie Croibier 

Pharisiler 

Princess Binnle 

Viscountess Folkestone 

William Askew 



Very vigorous. — Many of these may be employed 
as climbers or pillar R>sei, and their annual 
growths retained nearly full length. If used as 
bushes, pmne back to within 16 inches to 
24 inches of their base ; lateral shoots from 
5 inches to 6 inches. All soft, pithy wood 
remove. 



Ards Pillar 

Cheahunt Hybrid 

CUmbing Mrs. W. J. Grant 
„ Captain Christy 
„ Caroline Testout 
„ Kaiserin Augusta 

Victoria 
M La France 
M Meteor 
„ Sourenlr de 
Wootton 

Dawn 

England's Glory 



Germalne Trochoo 
GittuanTepllu 
Gttstaye Begls 
La France de '89 
Lady Waterlow 
Mme. A. Carritee 
Mme. H. LeutUlot 
Mme. J. Combet 
Mme. M. L«yalley 
Morgenroth 
Pink Eoyer 
Belne M. Henrietta 
Waltham Climbers 



Tbascbntbd. 
Moderate growers. — Cat out soft wood. Prune 
hard wood of last season back to 2 inches or 
3 inches ; remove entirely their weakly laterals 
from centre of plants. 

Cleopatra Mme. Bene Gerard 

Corinna Meta 

Georges Schwarts Nardase 

Galdquelle Princesse de Sagan 

Lndole Souyenir d'Ellae Yardoo 

Ma Capueine Sunrise 
M. Ada Carmody 

Medium growth. — Pmne well-ripened wood of 
last year back to from 4 inches to 6 inches. One 
growth in each plant should be left rather longer 
than this, if possible. 

Albert Pstel Dr. F. Gnyon 

Alliance Franco-Basse Bllse Fugler 

Amsxone Empress A. of Bosala 

Anna Chartron Ernest Mers 

Anna Ollyler E<'/Oile de Lyon 

Beaui6 loconstante Fortnna 

Berthe de Bary de Zshony Francis Duhrienl 

Beryl Francisca Kruger 

Betty Berkeley Friquet 

B ladloea General Galllenl 

Bridesmaid Golden Gate 

Catherine Mermet Goubault 

Chameleon Grand D'ichesse Anastasle 

Comtesse de KadalUac Hun. Ellth Glfford 

Comtesse F. Hamilton lonocente Pirola 

Comtesse S. Torby Joan Dacher 
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Papa OoDtler 
Perle dM Jardini . 
P«rle dM JaoDM 
Prefet Montonll 
Prinoa T. OallUine 
Princ«H of WalM 
Balnbow 
Belchfgraf K. tod K« 

■Utt 
KnbeiM 



Jmd Pernet 
Jolet Finger 
Lady Mary Corry 
LadV Kobaru 
Lnola Carnegie 
Hme. Antoltte ICari 
Mme. Charlea 
Mme. G. OainolMwaii 
If me. C. Maroblx 
Mma. Ciiain 
Hme. de WattevUle 
Mme: Darand 
Mme. lUoot 
Mme. Hoate 
Mme. J. Charreton 
Mme. L. Poncet 
Mme. P. Pemy 
Mme. Vermorel 
Marffherlta di Bimone 
Marquiee de Yiyeni 
Morning Glow 
Mre. S. Mawley 
Mariel Grabame 
Nipiietoa 

Vigorous • growing aorts. — These should be 
pruned sparingly ; oat back the main shoots from 
6 inches to 9 inches of their base. Some shoots 
may with advantage be out down right to the 
ground each year. 



Sapbo 

BoQT. de C. Oaillot 

Sony, de G. Drevet 

BooY. de J. B. Galliot 

Soav. de Pierre Xottiog 

800 V. de Th^r^ie Level 

Snlphnrea 

SoDset 

Sylph 

The Bride 

Vlcomtetu R. de Savigny 

YYonne Gravter 



Albert Stopford 

Oomteeie Risa da Pare 

Gorallina 

Dainty 

Dr. Grill 

BnebantreM 

Fairy Qaeen 



Mme. Jean Dapay 
Mme. Lambard 
MamanGoohet 
Marie d'Orleani 
Marie Segond 
Marie van flootte 
Medea 

Mrs. B. R. Cant 

General Sohabllkine Peace 

G. Nabonnand Safraoo 

Hom^re Safraoo k flear rooge 

Isabella Sprnnt Sovt. de 8. A Prince 

Mme. Berkeley Boot, d'an Ami 

Mme. a P. StraMhetm White Maman Cochet 

Very vigorous. — Most of the foUowina are 
known as climbing Roees. They are well a£pted 
lor ooTering qniokly house-fronts or other warm 
podtioiM. For this purpose the annual growths 
ehonld be left their fall length. Many of them 
make glorioos ataodards. If used in this way or 
as free boahes, the shoots should be pruned back 
to aboot 2 feet to 3 feet of their bate. 

Henriette de Beaoreaa 
LeSoleU 
Mme. B. Levet 
Mme. Berard 
Mme. 0. Monnier 
Mme. Cbaarry 
Mme. Kag^ne Yerdler 
Mme. Jnlee Gravereaoz 
Mme. Jolea Siegfried . 
Mme. Moreaa 
Mar^ohal Kiel 
M. Deair 

Noella Nabonnand 
Sony, de Viennot. 



Belle Lyoon 

Billiard etBan^ 

Cltmbing Devunieneia 

,, Mme. de Watte- 

rille 
„ Niphetoi 
t. Papa Qootier 
M Perle des Jardlos 

Dr. Boogea 

Dooheeae d'Aoeretmlt 

K. Veyrat Hermanos 

Fran^oLi Crooiae 

Gloire de Dijon 

Groediersog K. Ladwig 



NOTES OF THE WEEK, 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

March 20. — Royal Horticultural Society's 
Meeting. 

March 22. — Royal Horticnltnral Society's 
Colonial Frait Show (two days). 

March 28.— Liverpool Horticultural Associa- 
tion's Show (two days). 

*^ How to Crop a Small Gapden 

PPOfltably.**— We have had several letters 
from correspondents enquiring if fruits may be 
included in the replies to the questions on the 
above subject in the March competition. Fruits 
are not to be included ; the idea is to show how 
a small garden may be cropped profitably with 
vegetables alone. 

Dinner to Mp. William Mapshall, 

V.M.H.— A very pleasant evening was spent 
at the Horticultural Club on the 6ih inst , when 
the floral committee of the Riyal Hortiouliural 
Society, with members of the other committees, 
invited Mr. Marshall, chairman of the floral com- 
mittee, to dinner, and presented him with a por- 
trait of himself. Mr. Marshall has been chairman 
of the floral committee for twenty -one years. The 



chair was taken by Mr. Harry Veitoh, who spoke 
of Mr. Marshall's interest in horticulture ana the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and mentioned that 
he was the first to flower Odontoglossum crispnm. 
Dr. Masters proposed '* The Royal Horticultural 
Society," and Mr. Bilney "The Cbairm«n," 
which was enthusiastically received. Messrs. 
R and A. Marshall, sons of the guest of the 
eyeoiog, oontributed several songs, and Mr. 
George Gordon was heartily thanked for the 
arrangements so successfully carried out. 

United Hoptlcultupal Benefit 

Society*— The annual general meeting of this 
society was held on Mondby evening last at the 
Royal Horticultural Society's hall , Mr. H. 6 May 
presided. Financially the society is sounder than 
ever. Dnriog the past year 120 new members 
were elected, by tar the largest number elected 
in one year. In sick pay the sum of £401 17s. was 
paid out during the year, while pa v menu from 
the Benevolent Fund amounted to £134 4«., and 
from the Convalescent Fund £3 lOi. The sum 
of £2.2(X) was invested during the year. In this 
connexion the committee wishes to record its 
appreciation of the services of its treasurer, Mr. 
James Hudson. After long and careful considera- 
tion, and with the kind assistance of Mr. W. A. 
Bilney, the rules of the society have been revised ; 
it is hoped that these will serve for many years. 
A member may now draw upon his deposit 
account to a limited extent in special ciroum- 
stanoes. Altogether £26,800 is now invested, 
which averages over £20 per member. Mr. 
Frogbrook was elected on the committee in place 
of Mr. Keif, who retired. The meeting oloeed 
with the election of officers and the usual votes 
of thanks. 

Veltoh memoplal medals have been 

awarded by the trustees to Baron Sir Henry 
Schroder, Bsrt., for his most valuable help in 
bringing the new Hall scheme to a successful issue ; 
to Sir Thomas Hanbury, K.C.V.O., in recognition 
of his gift of Wisley Gardens to the Rog^al Hor- 
ticultural Society ; and to Mr. E H. Wilson in 
commemoration of his splendid work as a plant 
collector in China. The trustees also made a 
grant of £25 to the funds of the Lindley Library ; 
this we are sure will be very welcome. 

Royal Hoptloultupal Boolety's 
examination of srapdeneps In 
public papks and flrapdens.— <<The 

council of the Royal Horticultural Society coo- 
sented to hold this examination, at the suggestion 
of certain public authorities charged with the 
administration of the public parks and gardens of 
this country, who desired to obtain some inde- 
pendent and competent test of the relative 
knowledge possessed by the men they employed. 
The examination was partly written and partly 
vivd voce. Ninety candidates entered their 
names, and of these only one was absent ; but 
another was taknn ill durioff the course of the 
examination and was obliged to resign. Speak- 
ing generally, the aniwers, both written and 
vivd voce, revealed a distinctly remarkable absence 
of observation and thought, combined with by no 
means too high a degree of ordinary education. 
Most of the candidates appeared to possess a 
rough and elementary knowledge of the subjeoU 
enquired of, but were unable to give expression 
to their ideas in coherent and intelligent 
language. This may be accounted for, perhaps, 
by the fact that it was, to the great majority, 
their first experience of an examination, and 
many of them showed evidence of a quite un- 
necessary degree of nervousness. The examiners 
have given credit wherever possible for good 
intentions, and regret that, even so, they are 
unable to include more names in the class list. 
The examiners desire to impress on the candi- 
dates the absolute necessity of observation as 
they pursue their daily work, and the applica- 
tion of thought as to the why and the wherefore 
of what they do and what they notice. The 
examiners urge the unsuccessful candidates not 
to be disheartened by failure in their first 



attempt, but to set themselves carefully to 
observe the things about them, and to think out 
for themselves the reasons of their different 
operations. Twelve months of this, coupled with 
enquinr from their superiors on points which seem 
dimcuft to fathom, will probably result in their 
snceees at the next or at some subesquent exami- 
nation. The examiners notice with regret that 
they have felt obliged to difooalify one candidate 
for evident oopjing."^ William Crump, C. R. 
Fielder, George Nichol«on, Owen Thomas, 
Edward White, and W. Wilks, examiners. 
Montague William Daucc, Abbott's Inn, Andover, 
was first in Class 1 of Division A; Arthur 
George B%meR, 1, GMsiott Road, Tootin«,S.W., 
first in Class 2 ; and C. Pogmore, 13. Kingston 
Road, Leytonstone, first in Class 3 Alfred 
Prince, Brockwell Park Lodge, Heme Hill. S.E., 
was first in Class 1, Division B ; Vinoent 
Cockram, 18. Heath wood Gardenf, Old Charlton, 
Kent, and A. J. Hartlees, 46, Wingate Road, 
Hammersmith, W., were first in Class 2; and 
Joseph Strong, 27. Brailsford Road, Tulse Hill, 
S. W., was first in Class 3. Copies of this report 
may be obtained from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vinoent Square, Westminster, S.W., 
price 2d. each. 

A public flrapden on the Rlvep 

Avon. — On the banks of the Avon at Eveeham, 
a strip of land known as the Workman Garden 
has been rendered a most attractive place of 
summer resort, and has proved a great acquisition 
to the town. It is situated between the Uhelten- 
ham road and the river, and on the road side 
is well sheltered and screened by a shrubbery 
and plantation of trees. Notoble among the 
latt0r are well-grown specimens of the Red- 
wood (Seouoia sempervirens), about six of which 
have double stems from near the ground liiWt 
and all flourish in a remarkable degree. It is 
unusual to see this tree as an occupant of town 
ffardens, but the atmosphere of Bvesham ia a 
Favourable one for vegetation, and upon higlier 
land, on the Greenhiu side of the town, oma- 
mental shrubs and trees grow extremelv welL 
A beautiful feature in the Workman Garden is a 
fine avenue of Limes oloee to the river, and 
extending from the bridge the whole length of 
the nound. The trees have been alloiAd to 
devetop freely and naturallv, and the situation 
being a favourable one, they show the good 
qualities of the Lime as an avenue tree to 
perfectior. A good selection of shrubs is grown 
m the borders with a few of the more distinct 
hardy plants, but no attempt is made at " bedding" 
in the ordinary sense of the term. Some additions 
might well be made to the trees ; for instance, the 
deciduous Cypress, Taxodium distichum, a near 
relative of the Redwood, would furnish a fine 
contrast to the latter by its bright green foliage 
early in the summer. — K. C. 

Willow fop oploket bats. — In an 

article in Thk Garden of the 24th vl\k it is stated 
that at a sale of Willow trees on Sir Walter 
Gilbev's estate the trees sold at the rate of 
Us. 6d. per foot. As buyers of one of the 
two best lots, we should be glad if you will 
kindly contradict this, as it is too muoh by at 
least one-third, and might be misleadins to othen 
who have Willow trees to dispose of. At the 
same time, we should like to give a little advice 
to those about to plant Willow trees, as recom- 
mended by the writer of the article. As one of 
the largest buyers of Willow trees, we often 
come in contact with gentlemen who have planted 
thousands of Willow sets on their estates, and 
who take little or no trouble to find out if they 
are setting the right sort for cricket bats, which 
is the only sort that pays ; the consequence 
is that when the trees are large enough to 
out down they will find they are worUiless. 
We should advise anyone not understanding the 
different kinds of Willows to set expert advice 
as to the sets before planting tnem, and no save 
themselves loss of money and trouble, which will 
be the result if the wrong kind of Willow is 
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plADted.— 8haw and Shkiwsburt, Queen* s 
Square, NoUingham, 

In reply to Mr. SimpBon-Hayward and others, 
the beet WUlowa for the manafaoture of orioket 
bats are the Wbite or HantiagdoQ (Saltx alba) and 
the Bedford (S. russelliana), the former, in my 
opinion, being preferable. They are of the 
eaaieet onltnre, small onttings inserted inantamn 
or sprins soon forming stately speoimens ; indeed, 
a post driven into the ground will root freely. 
Personally, I prefer to insert cuttings in the 
nursery about the end of August, and plant out 
permanently when two years old. It uiould bs 
remembered that unpoUarded Willow, viz., trees 
that have not been beheaded or too heavily 
pruned, produce b^ far the best timber for bat- 
making, and, incidentally, are less liable to 
the attaoks of injurious insects. Cuttings can 
readily be procured from the nurseryman or 
from private estates where the trees are grown. 

—A. D. WXBSTXB. 

A new "Wlntep Aoontte (Eran- 

this OiliOlOUS).— This new Winter Aconite 
improves vastly on acquaintance, and ib a 
first-rate acquisition, deeper in colour, and 
much more lastins than the old kind; here, in 
large masses of 10,000 or so in a patch, it makes 
a wonderful show, and where it was planted some 
years ago in smaJl groups, many seedlings are 
oomin|; up all around. 80 it seems to he quite at 
home in its new quarters, and able to become a 
good colonist. — T. Smith, Newry. 

Oallaa at Apundel House, Dum- 

Mes.— Seldom does one meet with finer Callas, 
or Arum Lilies, as they are popularly called, 
than thoae ia bloom at present m the gardens of 
Arundel House, Dumfries, the residence of Mr. 
John Primrote, whose gardener, Mr. J. Allen, is 
very suooessful with tMse valued fiowers. The 
pUnting-out system in summer is followed^ the 
pknts being potted in the autumn. After the 
pots are filled with roots, thev are occasionally 
top-dress od with some artificial manure. In too 
many gardens these plants are neglected in 
summer, being placed out in pots and exposed to 
sun and rain, with the result that the plants and 
blooms are puny and poor.— 8. Abnott. 

Vesretables fop home and exht* 

bitlon*— This was the subject dealt with at a 
meeting of the Chester Pax con Society, held at 
the Grosvenor Museum, recently. The lec- 
turer was Mr. R. Wakefield, Newton Hall, the 
well-known authority on vegetables and her- 
baceous flowers, and his carefmly-prepared paper 
rsvealed many useful hints for the successful 
culture of vegetables for all purposes. He also 
touched upon the insect pests that affect vege- 
tables, and the trenching, preparation, and 
manuring of the soils at the proper periods. He 
deprecated anything in the way of monstrosities 
for the exhibition table, and strongly advocated 
that in judging vegetables quality should always 
have preference to size or quantity. An animated 
discussion followed the reading of the paper, in 
which Mr. Joseph Ryder (we chairman) and 
others took parL A series of questions were put 
to Mr. Wakefield, which were satisfactorily 
answered. Afterwards, on the initiative of Mr. 
Miln, he was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

National Dalilta Society. — The 

report of the committee for 1905 states that *' the 
past season was very favourable for Dahlia 
growing in most parts of the country, and a 
magnificent display was made at the annual 
exhibition held on September 7 and 8, at the 
Crystal Palace. The total number of exhibits 
showed a large increase as compared with the 
previous year, the greatest increase being in the 
amateur classes, in which competition was very 
keen. The quality of the blooms staged by the 
nurserymen was maintained at the high standard 
of the previous year, while that of the blooms 
staged by amateurs asain showed a very marked 
advance. The publication of the Official 
Catalogue and Culture Guide in 1904, and of the 



Supplement in 1905, has been of the greatest 
assistance to members. A Supplement for 1906 
will be issued in January, and every effort will 
be made to keep the memoers informed year by 
vear as to the latest and best varieties to pow, 
both for exhibition and garden decoration. Some 
160 new varieties were submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the judges, who awarded cert^cates to 
sixteen of them. On September 26, a meeting 
of the committee was held at the Horticultuna 
Hall, Vincent Square, on the occasion oi the 
fortnightly show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Sixteen certificates were awarded to 
new varieties. The total number of certificates 
awarded to new varieties in 1904 was twenty-one, 
and in the inresent year 32. The committee are 
pleased to state that the number of new members 
joining the society during the year was 32. A 
good proportion of them exhibited, and nearlv all 
are enthusiastic Dahlia growers. The committee 
are convinced that there are numerous admirers 
of the Dahlia who are unaware of the existenoe 
of the society, and that many of these would be 
glad to join if the advantM;es of membership 
were placed before them." The hon. secretary is 
Mr. H. L. Brousson, Boyton, Foots Cny, 
Kent 

Ppesentatlon to the Bapl of 

Elflin's ffaPdeneP,— On Saturday evening, 
the 3rd insc, a large number of the friends of 
Mr. William Lumley, who has for thirty-four 
years been gardener to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Elgin, Secretary of State for the Colonies, at 
Broomhall, Fifeshire, met in the Royal Hotel, 
Dunfermline, for the purpose of presenting Mr. 
Lumley with a token of their esteem on his 
leaving BroomhalL The presentation took the 
form of a very handsome marble clock and a 
purse of sovereigns. Mr. Campbell, Keavil, 
acted as the spokesman of the subscribers. Mr. 
Lumley is leaving Broomhall to take up an 
appointment as gardener to Lord Bruce at 
Cuiross Abbey. 

BdtnbupflTh Ohpysanthemum 

Show.— The Scottish Horticultural Association 
has issued the prize list and rules of ^e Chry- 
santhemum exhibition which will be held in the 
Waverley Market, Edinburgh, on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, November 15, 16, and 17, 
when prises to the amount of upwards of £470 
will be awarded. The prize list has been revised 
with the usual care, and embraces els sees for 
Chrysanthemum blooms to the number of 30 ; for 
floral exhibits, 9; Chrysanthemum plants, 15; 
other plants and groups, 21 ; fruit, 17 ; and 
vegetables, 26. There is little doubt that the 
exhibition will maintain the reputation it has 
secured as being one of the finest and best 
SDumaged of the winter shows in the United 
Kingdom. Schedules can be procured from the 
secretary, 19, Waverley Market, Edinburgh. 

A wapntnff flpom the Cape.— A 

reader of Thi Oa&dbn in Cape Colony sends 
the following cutting from the Cape Times, and 
hopes it willbe inserted. He writes : " I am an 
ex- gardener, and left the profession of which I 
was, and am, very fond for one that pays better, 
and have no wish to see a fellow fund out to 
South Africa for a mere pittance. I trust you 
will make the matter known. Board and lodging 
cost from 18s. to 21s. per week for working men 
in Cape Town, 25s. with washing ; boarding out 
without lodging is only 2s. 6d. to 3i. less." The 
extract is as follows: "A PanroBLT Salabt.— 
The Corporation Markets and Public Gudens 
Committee reported that the committee have con- 
sidered as to the filling of the vacancy caused in 
the staff of the superintendent of the public 
gardens through the resignatian of the first 
journeyman gardener (A. Archbold), which takes 
effect from March 14 prox. Your committee 
have caused advertisements to he inserted in the 
local papers notifyins the vacancy, and are 
advised by the superintendent of the gardens 
that no applicant has been found at all suitable 
for the position at the wages provided in the I 



estimates for the current year. Your committee 
therefore recommend that the council secure the 
services of a suitable man through the London 
agents, under aareement for three years, at a 
weekly wage ox 36s., the duties to inolude 
alternate Sunday duty, and extra duty on alter- 
nate weeks in oonnexion with the conservatory 
fires, and the unlocking and looking of the gates 
at morning and night. The council provide 
sleeping quarters. Mr. Baxter moved that the 
report be referred back. It was evident that the 
wages were too low, even for a local man, and it 
was proposed to get a poor devil from England 
at 36s. a week. Mr. Alexander said that the 
matter was already on the estimates, and he did 
not believe it was possiblh now to increase an 
item. Mr. Friedlander said it was a disgrsoeful 
thing to go outside the Colony and get a man in 
Eogbnd at a wage which the man himself would 
think very good, but which all knew was utterly 
inadequate. He contended that they would hie 
deceiving the man by getting him out at such 
wages. Bir William Thome : You would not get 
a good Scotchman for that. (Laughter.) The 
motion to refer the matter back to committee 
was agreed to." 



RECENT PLANT PORTRAITS. 

Thb BoUtnical Mttgazine for March contains 
portraits of 

Arachnanthe ilmumisfMis.— Native of Annam. 
This is a very handsome Orchid, closely allied to 
the Vandas and Renanthera, and coming nearest 
A. moschifera. It produces tall spikes of largo 
flowers of a most curious and abnormal form, 
and of a bright red-brown colour, with numerous 
irregular yellow bands. It was introduced by 
Messrs. Sander, to whom it was sent bv their 
collector, W. Micholitz. and first fiowered in the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Glasnevin, Dublin, in 1906. 

Erica (ermtiia/is.— Native of Southern Europe. 
This is a very pretty and free-blooming Heath, 
producing in great profusion bunches of small 
pink flowers. 

Lcnieera tragophyUa.—NMYt of China. This 
is a very handsome and quite hardy Honeysuckle, 
with large bunches of bright yellow flowers. The 
buds bslore expansion are of a deep orange 
colour. This is one of the many fine pumts sent 
to Messrs. Veitoh by Mr. E. H. Wilson. 

Polygala opopetafo. ^Native of Lower Cali- 
fornia. This is the onlv member of its family 
that attains the dimensions of a tree. It pro- 
duces long terminal spikes of vei^ pretty round- 
petalled, rosy purple lowers. The portrait was 



prepared from specimens sent from La Mortola 
by Sir Thomas Hanburv, KC. V.O., in July, 1906. 

Ctropegia /tMca.— Native of Grand Canary. 
This is a plant of no beauty and of merelv 
botanical interest. It produces bunches of duU 
purplish fiowers, and is so unlike the other 
members of its family that when out of flower it 
might easily be mistaken for a Euphorbia. 

The Maroh number of the Bevue de Phorti- 
culture Bdge figures Epiphyllum delicatum, a 
pretty form with white fiowers, shaded with 
pale violet. W. E. GumiiRON. 



THE WINTER CARNATION 
SHOW. . 

Some Fini Vaburibs. 
Jk MERICAN varieties figured largely in 
/% the recent Carnation show, and I 
/ % think everyone will admit that we 
/ \ have never seen such a fine display ; 
/ iL ^^ should incite English growers 
to work on this section and further 
improve them. We already have some good 
English-raised varieties from them. In Messrs. 
H. Iiow and Cc's collection was shown Corona- 
tion, a pleasing shade ef pink. I heard of 
enquiries for thu from an American who saw it 
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DmDBOBIVM NOBILB ALBUM. 

tome time aga Liberty, a very fine soarlet, wm 
in the Mtme oolleotion, and is also an English- 
raised variety, which, I think, will prove quite 
as valoable as any of the Americans. In Messrs. 
Catbnsh and Sons' exhibit was G^eral Knroki, 
another fine scarlet, which received an award 
last March. This has fully sustained its character. 
The flowers are of good substance, large and full, 
with a good calyx, and very bright in colour. In 
this exhibit there were also some fine blooms of 
Malmaison Princess of Wales. From Mr. Burnett, 
Guernsey, came the finest new variety seen, and 
the only one which gained an award. It was 
named Mrs. H. Burnett. The flowers were of 
perfect form, of good size, with broad petals, and 
of a lovely shade of deep blush pink. The stems 
were long, but not quite so thick as in most of 
the American varieties. The Mikado, a curious 
shade of mauve or heliotrope, was a distinct 
variety, and a colour that may please many. 
Several other unnamed seedlings were shown by 
the same exhibitor. Nothing quite new in 
American varieties was shown, yet a good 
opportunity was given for comparing the merits 
of the various sorts already known. 

Taking the white varieties, I still think Lady 
Bountiful and The Belle are the two best. The 
only thing against Lady Bountiful is that it is 
inclined to have a shading of pink, but the flowers 
are of perfect shape. White Mrs. T. W. Lawson 
was very good in most of the exhibits, and the 
stiff stems are a reoommendation, but the flowers 
are not a sood shape ; yet as shown it was better 
than I haa previously seen it. Queen Louise was 
fairly good, but not so large as those named 
above. 

Among the blush pink there was nothing 
to equal Enchantress. I may here mention that 
Mr. A. F. Dutton has a white sport from it, and 



I flnd some American growers 
have also got a simiUtf sport. 
If these sports prove constant 
and sustain the vigour of the 
parent, we shall have a most 
valuable Carnation. Fair 
Maid, which is a shade deeper 
in colour than Enchantress, 
was hardly so good as I have 
previously seen it, but it is a 
useful variety, and all growers 
speak well of it. Floriana was 
fairly well shown; this is a 
shade deeper still, but is a 
little inclined to vary. In the 
exhibit from Mr. C. Bngle* 
mann, which gained the gold 
medal, and in which upwards 
of 1,200 blooms were shown, 
Fianc^ was one of the most 
prominent. This is of a pleas- 
ins shade of rosy pink, large 
full flowers on very strong 
stems. I have seen tlids at 
various times, but was never 
before favourably impressed 
with it; it certainly varies 
much, and I flnd that in 
America, where it had such a 
high character last year, all 
IprowArs do not succeed with 
It. One grower, writing in the 
FloriM Exehanfft^ says that 
it has proved so worthless 
that, instead of oflEisring it, he 
is throwing away the whole of 
his stock. It is as well, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that 
all CamatioDS are inclined to 
vary or sport, and a careful 
selection of stock may be all 
that is needed to keep this 
in the list of best varieties. 
Mrs. T. W. Lawson still holds 
its own, and was very fine in 
all exhibits, but this has a 
dangerous rival in Nelson 
Fisher. In Mr. S. Mortimer's 
exhibit this was very fine ; the pot plants showed 
it to be remarkably vigorous. 

In scarlets it is difficult to nuike a selection. 
The Oardinal is certainly one of the best. 
Flamingo is good, but more inclined to burst. 
Christmas Eve, as shown by Mr. Dutton, was 
very good, but not ouite so intense in colour. In 
deep crimsons Harlowarden is good all round. 
Harry Fenn is, perhaps, the next best, and 
Governor Roosevelt is still worth attention. The 
only yellow variety noted was Dorothy WhitnBy, 
but this was not quite a pure yellow, having pink 
stripes. 

We have heard much of the variegated Mrs. 
T. W. Lawson, but I should certainly ^ve the 
preference to Mrs. M. A. Patten, which was 
well shown, and I have previously noted it as the 
best. I find that some of the American varieties 
are as much inclined to deteriorate as our English 
sorts are ; and I believe the only way to keep up 
a vigorous stock will be to plant out some of the 
strongest plants in good ground for stock purposes 
only, and not allow them to flower the first year. 
There mi^ also be an advantage in a change of 
stock. Heath growers have long made a praotioe 
of changing stock, and it should be eqnally 
necessary with Carnations, unless some are grown 
under different conditions specially for stock. 
When I grew the old favourite Miss Joliffis in 
large quantities I found a great advantage in 
selecting some of the strongest plants and giving 
them larger pots for stock purposes. 

A. HUfSLKT. 

[The recent exhibition of winter-flowering 
Carnations served to show what a large number 
of beautiful varieties there now are in cultiva- 
tion. The term " winter flowering " is, however, 
somewhat of a misnomer, for their season extends 
far beyond winter. ~Ed.] 



DENDROBIUM NOBILE 
ALBUM. 

VERY few of the older growers of 
the most popular species of all 
Dendrobiums, viz., D. nobDe, ever 
thought a pure white form would 
be found ; now, however, plants 
are often met witL At present 
we do not see tkem so often as we shall, for 
a plant that produces such beautiful pure 
white flowers must eventually be grown by 
everyone that grows Orchids, even if they 
do not grow Dendrobiums generally. So far 
it has proved to be weaker in growth than 
the type, but I do not call it by any means a 
bad grower ; on the contrary, witii us it 
increases in strength year by year. The 
plant illustrated was grown from a cutting in 
three years, so that should dispel any idea 
that because it is an albino it is weakly. 
GatUm Park Gardens. W. P. Bound. 



THE ROSE GARDEN. 

JOTTINGS ABOUT ROSES. 

On Stooxs— Tua Briar. 

fContinutd from page IS4.) 

ONE other point of which I must not 
V omit mention applies principally to 
I Tba-soei^ted Roees. The trouble 
^ with many of these in our climate 
is not that they make too much 
wood, but that they make too littU. 
Their constitution is very often weak and their 
growth indiiforent, and, if the po s ses si on of tap- 
roots will help them to make more vigorous wood, 
then in my eyes yet another argument is adduced 
towards the use of the Briar seedling as a stook 
for liffht soils. 

If tne Rose is to be effiective in the garden, it 
is obvious that we must have heslthy and 
vigorous plants, and that will stand the snddso 
chances of temperature to which our climate is 
so liable. Anyone who has tended the seedling 
Briar— sown the seeds in March and lifted nice 
stocky young plants in the following autumn or 
winter— cannot fail to have been struck with 
their early maturity and great vigour the year 
following. Budding " is an art which does mend 
Nature," and so it is only logical to conclude 
that in carrying it out we BhouMl adont the most 
natural way of mending Nature ; and the Briar 
seedling undoubtedly is the meet advantageous 
stock which the rosarian possesses. 

Rosa laxa. 
I propose to postnone the consideration of the 
standard Briar stock to a future article, because 
f wish to briefly touch upon the merits and 
demerits of certain other stocks about which the 
horticultural Press preservee a singular reticence. 
First of all there is the species that heads this 
note, which is being largely used both for 
standards and dwarfs on the Continent. The 
Luxembourg growers hold it in high favour both 
for budding outdoors as well as grafting under 
class. It is a vigorous species, rooting quickly 
from cuttings, and differs from the onlinary 
Briar in its smooth wood and colour of bark. 
Nicholson, I notice, ^ves its habitat as Siberia. 
As far as my experience goes it seems to suit 
both Teas and Hybrid Teas all right, though it 
is a little more apt to "sucker" than the ordinary 
Briar. It is now being used in some EngliBh 
nurseries, but from what I have seen and heard 
is scarcely likely to supersede the Briar. I have 
A number of laxa standards, and among them La 
France does splendidly, though I should hesitate 
to say whether the flowers cut from it were in 
any way superior to those obtained from a Briar 
standard. 
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Rosa gikkamomia. 
In Holland this speoiM is being laroely nsed as 
a standard stock, and in a large Engflsh nursery 
I saw quite reoently a tug batch of standards of 
it worked with Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Hybrid 
Perpetoals. Withoat any experience of the 
stock, and with only just a onrsory inspection, it 
was di£Soalt to form any opinion, bat I should 
imagine that the growth of the stems is a little 
too thin, and that this stock requires the moist 
gronod of the Dutch nurseries to form really 
good thick stems. 

Rosa poltantha. 

TUs Japanese species was first recommended 

ss a stock in the Journal dts Romb for, I believe, 

the year 1879. It is, of course, of ezoeptional 

rigour, perfectly hardy, and the smallest pieces 




A NIW'^TTTOOA. (Y. NITIDA) 



of branch and stem root as readily as Willows. 
It nukes a good stock for the majority of Tea- 
scented Roees, and is quite suitable for some of 
the weaker growers, t,g,. Ma Capucine, which is 
hot at all a success upon the Briar. I should 
well imagine that Meta, Beryl, Lnoiole, Yronne 
Grarier, and other poor growers would succeed 
better on this stock. Its great merit consists in 
the fact that it throws out an abundance of rooto 
close to the surface in the same way as the 
Paradise stock now so generally used for Apples. 
When visiting M. Maurice L. de Vilmorin last 
autumn he told me that he worked the majority 
of his Rose species on this stock ; in fact, little or 
no budding is done at Les Barres, but as soon as 
November arrives grafting is commenced under 
glass, and from what I saw the stock certainly 
to suit most of the strong-growing species 
contained in that 
unrivalled collec- 
tion. 

Rosa indica 

MAJOB. 

French growers 
frequently make use 
' of this as a stock, 
and in the South of 
France it may be of 
some use, and for 
work under glass, 
but for outdoors in 
England it is simply 
worthless. Mr. 
E. H. Woodairs 
note on page 313, 
Vol. LXVin.. tell- 
ing how successful 
that exquisite, but 
here «miffy," Tea- 
se en t ed Rose 
Georges Schwartz 
is on the Riviera, 
when worked upon 
this stock, throws 
some light on the 
importance, with 
our varying soils 
and climate, of test- 
ing the different 
stocks more tho- 
roughly than is now 
the case. I am at 
one with Mr. Wil- 
liam Robinson when 
he says, "I am 
haunted always by 
the fear that we have 
lost many of our 
finest Tea Roses in 
this wav," for there 
are really very few 
trade growers who 
seem to take an in- 
telligent interest in 
any stocks beyond 
the orthodox Briar 
and Manetti. 
Georees Schwartz 
affords a verv good 
example of this. I 
well remember pro- 
curing a plant wnen 
it was nrst distri- 
buted in England, 
and it was sent to 
me, as to everyone 
else, worked on the 
Briar. By the 
following autumn 
almost everybody 
had discarded it 
because it did not 
hold ite foliage and 
would not grow ; 
but whether an vone 
took the trouble to 



try it on any other stock is a nutter of oonsider- 
able doubt. 

With regard to indica major, I am very much 
afraid that a good percentage of the novelties 
received from some French growers are worked 
upon this stock, with the result that many a 
good Roee is condemned because it happens to 
have beefi nafted in this way. I have seen 
suckers of this stock coming away from some of 
these new French varieties, and it certainly 
behoves rosarians to be oareful always to buy 
their plante from oood houses, and not to be led 
away to purchase the cheap but worthless rubbish 
with which the English market has been flooded 
of late years. 

Woreuterahire, Artbvb, R. Good^^n. 



NEW AND RAR E PLANT& 

A NEW YUCCA. 

AflS^EW species of Yucca in the way 
of Y. Whipplei is now flowering 
for the first time at Eew : it 
i is called Y. nitida. .In Thb 
L Gabdkn, Vol. XXXV., page 561. 
there is an excellent fig^ ana 
also a fall description of Y. Whipplei 
as it grows in the gardens along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, where for many 
years it has been a striking and beau- 
tiful feature, the climatic conditions there 
being similar to those of Southern CsJifomia, 
the home of Y. WhippleL But we cannot 
grow it in English gardens, the damp of our 
winters rather than the cold being a^j^ainst it 
in the open air, and greenhouse cultivation 
decidedly disagrees with it The discovery, 
therefore, of a second species of the Hespero- 
vucca section, which, whilst possessing at 
least as much beauty as H. Whipplei is as 
easy to cultivate in a sunnv greenhouse as a 
common Agave, is decidedly good news, and 
we appear to have such a plant in Y. nitida 
as represented by the beautiful specimen in 
the Succulent house at Eew, whicn has been 
in fidl flower since mid-February. 

Y. nitida has no distinct stem, the straight 
ensiform spine-tipped leaves forming a 
rosette about 6 feet through, each leal 
measuring 3 feet in length and 2 inches in 
width at the base, narrowing gradually up- 
wards to a hard homy brown tip. The stout 
flower-spape is 7 feet long, the upper half 
clothecl with numerous oranches bearing 
from six to eighteen flowers each, and grey- 
white scarious spine-tipi)6d bracts. The 
flowers are ster-shaped, 3 inches across, pale 
green yellow, tipped with violet, the stamens 
an ovary white, whilst the flat topped bright 
green papillate stigma, ** emeraia-like in a 
clear star," gives beauty to the flower, and is 
at the same time the principal character 
which separates this section of Yuccas from 
all the others. Y. Whipplei and Y. nitida 
beinfc the only two known to possess it 
Possibly this new species may prove hardy, 
in the warmer parte of the Bntish Islands at 
anv rate, and we hope the Cornish gardeners 
will secure plante of it, for we have never 
seen Yuccas anywhere more at home than 
are some of the sturdy species in the South 
West of England. 

COREOPSIS GRANTII. 
The Coreopsis are popularly known as 
showy North American nerbs, perennial or 
annual, the annuals beinff pretty summer 
flowers, and the perennials valuable late- 
blooming or autumn plante. But the genUs 
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is also represented in other parts o! the 
world, there beins no less than a dozen 
species in TropiccJ Africa alone, some of 
which are decidedly showv. One of these is 
C. Qrantii, recently introduced from Uganda, 
where it is common at elevations of about 
5.000 feet, flowering in December. Some 
]uant8 of it were tried in the open air at 
Kew last year, and although they grew well, 
they showed no signs of flowering when the 
frost killed them. Other plants kept in pots 
and protected from frost were more satis- 
factory, as they formed compact specimens 
2 feet high, with elegant bipinnate leaves, 
and in miawinter they came into flower, 
being at their best in February, when the 



the name of *' Coreopsis sp.. showy, from 
Uganda," but it is more than likely that they 
were tried in the open alonff with other 
Coreopsis and consequently failed. 

OOLOURED PLATE. 




A NBW GOBBOPSIB. 

„ ^ reproduced was taken. The 

Rowers are fully 2 inches across, and their 
colour is a bright yellow with a zone of a 
darker shade on the lower half. We have, 
therefore, in this plant a very useful 
acquisition for the cool house and con- 
servatory, which may be grown along with 
and treated in the same way as Chry- 
santhemums, to flower after the latter are 
about over. Whether this species is perennial 
or annual we are not yet in a position to 
state, but it is likely to produce seeds, and 
probably it can be propagated from cuttings. 
We are informed that seeds of this plant 
were distributed from Kew last year under 



PLATV 12M. 

THE LOGANBERRY. 

WHEN this useful fruit was first 
introduced, about ten years ago, 
many fruit growers had doubts 
as to its utility, as they knew 
from past * experience that the American 

Blackberries were 
not all success- 
ful when grown 
in this country. 
I think it one of 
the best and most 
useful introduc- 
tions we have had 
of late years, 
although some 
stocks produced 
from seed are 
said not to fruit 
so f reelv as those 
from layers or 
divisions. The 
true Loganberry 
fruits very freely, 
and is not at ail 
fastidious as re- 
gards soil or posi- 
tion. 

The plants 
well rejjay for 
feeding in the 
way of surface- 
dressings at this 
season. The 
Loganberry is 
valuable for cook- 
ing purposes, and, 
indeed, for des- 
sert by those who 
do not object to 
a fruit of slightly 
acid flavour. If 
treated as a Rasp- 
berry it does not 
do so well. Given 
room it is a grand 
cropper ; the 
fruits are then 
large and well 
coloured. 

Culture. 

This is simple 
in the extreme if 
a few details are 
carried out. I do not grow it in the same 
way as the ordinary Raspberry, thoush 
the latter is one of the parents, the 
Blackberry being the other. With a well- 
grown Loganbernr it is quite usual for the 
canes to grow 10 feet to 15 feet in a single 
season, and these growths bear fruit three parts 
of their length. It may be treated more like a 
Raspberry, out the results are not so good. 
Few plants are more profitable than thisif itis 
^own as a pillar plant or, as many could grow 
it, over an archway. We grow our plants on 
a north wall. In 1900 a dozen plants were 
plac^ against the wall about 12 feet apart ; 
now half-a-dozen cover the space. By growing 



on a wall it is an easy matter to net the fruit, 
but care is required to protect the new 
srowths. Each year they spring up from the 
base, and are the fruiting wood for another 
season. As soon as the fruit is cleared, the old 
canes-— those that havebome fruit— are cut out 
and the new ones are trained in to take their 
place. The stronger they are, the more fruit 
will be obtained the next season. The plants, 
unlike the Raspberry, increase yearly m size 
and fruitf ulness, in a rich soil 

There areother ways of culture ; for instance, 
we have a number of plants on a high east 
wall. These are for dessert, and those on the 
north for cooking purposes. The fruit is 
much liked in a preserved condition; it Lb leas 
sweet than the Blackberry, and, being so 
distinct from the Raspberry, is much liked by 
many. If planted like the Raspberiy it is 
best to train the shoots along wires or 
supports, not in an upright position, but 
honzontally, as when trained along wires more 
room can be given. 

Plijjtino 
is best done as eari^r in the winter as possible, 
as the L<^anberry is early in starting into 
growth. When the plants are well established 
the best growths only at the base should be 
retained. In this respect it differs from the 
Raspberry, as the new growths at the base 
are close together. They do not spread much, 
and when young are very tender; rough winds 
soon iinure them. Their fruiting season is 
during July, and on a cool site continues into 
August In the North they are at their best 
in August The previous year's growths msj 
be shortened back in the winter or grown full 
length, according to space. We top-dress each 
autumn, and give liquid manure in the 
summer months to old plants. 

The fruit from which our coloured drawing 
was made was kindly supplied by Messrs. 
William Fell and Co., Limited, Hexham. 
Messrs. Fell write : " In December, 1896, we 
first imported this fruit from America, and 
have sincethenhadopportunities of inspecting 
the Loganberry in fruit, and can recommend 
it as a really good introduction. It is a true 
hybrid between the Red Raspberrv and the 
Blackberry. It is perfectly hardy.'^ 

G. Wythks. 

THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

THE SMALL ORCHARD. 

IN your iMue of the lObh alt, <'0. H. H.»" 
althoaflh teemiDgly affreeing Id principk 
with the saffgeation that the pluitiiig of 
small orchards in aasociation with work- 
moD's cottsffes in country districts would 
bo a dMirable innovation, at the same 
time throws donbte on the praoticability of the 
eoheme, giving as one reason that andb oottagee 
give the owners little or no return on the ooet of 
building, and implying that to add an orchard 
would be to plaoe a f onher harden on the owDon* 
ahoaldera. Sorely thia is what it would DOt do. 
Soch an orchard, if planted by a epecialist in 
■aoh work, would ooat but little, and oDoe 
planted, if well oared for, woald iaoreaaeaimQally 
in value without any further ooat to the owner 
for at leaat twenty-five veara, and after that 
would remain in full profit for another twenty 
y eara or more. Cottages we know are aometimas 
tenantleaa, and therefore a dead loea for the time 
being ; but a sood orchard never, or aeldom, faili 
to give a good return. 

What ia the uae of teaching the children of 
our workpeople the elementary principlae of 
gardening in our achoola, or of our Coontj 
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THl OAFB HYACINTH. (OALTOMIA 0AMDI0AN8.) 

GoniioUs goinff to the expeofe of employiDg 
teaohen aod Teotoren throoghoot mo«t of oar 
oDonties to teaoh hortioaltare, if during their 
manhood the workers, when settled in houses of 
their own, are not to be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of patting their knowledge into practical 
ose for their own and their ooontrv's benefit? 
The orchard, of coarse, woald belonff to the 
owner of the land, and its Tmlae, boUi to its 
owner and to the tenant at the time of the 
tenant's entry, woald be mataally agreed apon, 
and by most landlords, after secoring moderate 
interest for the capital expended, on terms fsYoar- 
able to the tenant. Bat the benefits a well-cropped 
garden and a frnitfal orchard woald confer on a 
workman and his family cannot be measnred alone 
by the retam in cash it may bring either to the 
owner or to the tenant. To the balance on the right 
side mast be added the encoaragement it woald 
give to the growth of indastrioas habits among 
the worker and his family, besides greatly help- 
ing to deepen his own and his childran's interest 
and attachment to their sarroandings. I am 
thankfal to know that many owners of land are 
now awakeninff to the fact that no better asset 
in the way oi improving either their farms or 
their cottages can be foand than a frnitfal 
orchard when well planted by those who nnder- 
stand the work. Owbn Thomas. 

Mt experience, as a landlord, is that the difficalty 
aboat increasing the siae of a cottage holding 
comes principally from the tenant farmer. Try 
to arrange with a farmer to snrrender an acre or 
two of his land with a view to its beins caltivated 
by a laboarer, and yoo are at once told Uiat the 
farm woald be oseless without that particolar 



piece, and the only wa^ then to obtain it is 
by giyinff the farmer notice to qnit, which is not 
reasonable. When a fturm is vacant in the 
ordinary coarse, the opportunity should be 
taken to rearrange the acreage, so as to be able 
to increase some of the adjoinuig small holdings. 
As to the unwillin^pMss of landlords to bear uie 
cost of planting, this, in my opinion, is due very 
laroelv to the unwillingnees of tenants properly 
to lock after the trees when planted, and I nave 
had to inssrt a clause enabling me to enter and 
do the necessary work to the trees if it is not 
done after notice given. The rent should be 
progressive^ and not exceed the grass value until 
the trees come into bearing, when a higher per- 
manent rent can gradually be paid. H. 

If the scheme of the quarter-acre orchards could 
be carried into effect, what could be done with 
the produce ? With onlv a few orchards in each 
villaoe, it is difficult to dispose of the produce at 
anything like a remunerative price. Villages 
are often situated twelve miles or more from the 
nearest town, with perhape half that distance 
from the railway ; the cost of transit takes one- 
third of the profit. It naturally follows that if 
everv cottager had his fruit orchard the market 
would become so glutted that there would be no 
profit at alL Coumtbtman. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

CARNATIONS FOR WINDOW-BOXES. 

CARNATIONS are Uttle used as plants 
for window-boxes in this country, 
yet for this purpose they are well 
suited, and on the Continent are 
largely made use ot One <rf the 
German gardening papers gives an 
excellent illustration of a Carnation plant 
on a window-ledge, and what is more interest- 
ing still is the fact that this variety is of 
hiSi|ging growth. A correspondent says he has 
noticed for some years, on the window-ledses of 
private houses, this brilliant dark carmine-rM Car- 
nation of true hanging growth, which at flowering 



time presenta a surprisingly beautiful appearance. 
Apparently, he says, the plants are fiom two to 
three years old, and often carry from thirty to 
forty blooms. He goes on to say that cuttings 
rooted in spring produce plants that bear in 
October and November upright flower-stems. If 
carefully wintered the same plante flower again 
in early summer, and then they assume a 
hanging form. Many have mainteined that this 
is the Md Napoleon III., but the writer of the 
note says it is quite distinct. This Carnation is 
offered for sale under the name of Feuerkdoigin 
die Unermudliche. 



THE GALTONIA (HYACINTHUS) 
CANDICANS. 
Thb bulbs of this handsome plant should be 
planted 4 inches deep on a layer of sand, placing 
them 6 inches or 8 inches apart in clumps. 
Planting may be effectually carried out from 
November to March. In good soil thev attein a 
height of f roo) 3 feet to 4 feet, ana are then 
clothed with beautiful white pendulous beUs, the 
flowering period being from June to August. 
The spikes are excellent for cutting to fill large 
vases, and may be associated in beds or border 
with the beautiful Delphiniums or Salvia patens. 
Their fall beauty is then shown to (preat advan- 
tage. They also look well with Gladiolus brench- 
leyensis. So soon as the spikes of the Galtonia 
cease to be attractive the faded blooms should be 
removed to throw the vitality of the plant on 
the bulb for future display. Increase of stock 
can be effected by offseto. 

Oroweombe^ Taunton, W. A. Smabt. 



FIELDS OF NARCISSI. 
WoBTHiNG is famotiB as a market gardening 
centre, more especially for the caltivation of 
fruit perhaps than of flowers. Grai)es, Figs, 
and Tomatoes are grown there in immense 
qoantities for the London market. Narcissi, 
however, are also largely grown, as may be 
judged from the accompanying illustration. 
The bulbs are grown among fruit trees, and 
the land is thus made to yield a double crop. 




OATHXBING STAB NABCIS8I IN^MB. AUSTIN'S FABM, TABBING, WOBTHING. 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 



VIOLBTTA PAN8IE8. — With the 
approach o! the planting seaaoo in- 
terest in these oharming miniatare- 
flowered Tofted Pansies is again 
revived. Some of the earlier Violettas 
do not perpetuate themselves very 
readily, and for this reason stock will always 
be somewhat scarce. Those who already have 
plants in their garden should, therefore, 
make the most of them. The original of the 
type Violetta is still one of the best. This plant 
is very strong, and new pieces, no matter how 
small they may be when first pat out, develop 
into charming tufts in the course of a season. 
The Violettas may now be had in blossoms of 
the purest white, creamy white, primvose, 
yellow, china blue, deep blue, purple blue, lilac, 
and lavender, besides marffined and fancy 
flowers. There are also other small-flowered 
Tufted Pansier which do not trace their origin to 
Violetta. Their growth is quite different, and 
not 80 tufted as the true Violettas. The true 
Violettas are obtained by crosses made 
with Tufted Pansies and Viola oomuts, 
the latter beine used as the seed-bearing 
parent. In this way we obtain the 
creeping growth peculiar to the Vio 
lettas, which is so well able to 
withstand the heat of July and Aui^ust. 
One plant that has given much pleasure 
of late is a seedling of our raising, 
which we have named Cymbeline. The 
cuttings, inserted quite late in last 
autumn, have flowered most persis- 
tently through the winter. They are 
inserted in a very shallow span -roofed 
frame, and appear to revel in the con- 
ditions therein provided. The colour 
is a shade of pale lavender, with yellow 
eye, and the flowers are rayleas. Dur- 
ing the dull winter days these dainty 
little flowers are much appreciated. 
We have quite a number of interesting 
novelties left over for another season's 
trial, and the small bowl of miniature 
blossoms portrayed in the accompany- 
ing illustration will give some idea of 
the beautiful form and pleasing character 
of some of last year's seedling sorts. The 
Violettas should, if possible, be planted 
early, so that the small plants may get well estab- 
lished before the warmer weather sets in. There is 
the probability that some would-be growers may 
be disappointed with the small size of the plants 
as they are usually sent out. The plants are 
certainly very small, but that, after all, is no 
real disadvantage so long as the small plants are 
well rooted. The Violettas should be planted 
freely in the rock garden. These plants never 
fail to do well when planted in soil that is deep 
find rich.— D. B. Cbanb, ffighgate, N. 

Making New Lawns — Seed v. Turf, — Good 
turf is very expensive and difficult to obtain. 
Last season I laid down two lawns — one was 
made in the usual way with turf, and the other 
with good, clean seeds ; and the lawn that was 
sown down now compares favourably with the 
other. The seed lawn cost about one-third 
less. From the middle of March to the second 
week in April is the best time to sow seed ; but 
to give the seeds a good chance the ground must 
be thoroughly cleaned and cultivated some time 
before the seeds are sown. Daring the winter a 
good dressing of manure should be given and 
dug io, leaving it exposed to the weather till the 
reason for sowing arrives; if it is left till 
the first or second week in April it will give the 
seeds of annual weeds a chance to brmk into 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

growth, and these will be destroyed during 
preparation for seeding. The surface must, of 
course, be made perfectly level if required for 
tennis, and then rolled firm. This work must be 
done when the surface is dry, and durins the 
cultivating operations every perennial weed will 
be rooted out and removed. The s e e d s must be 
sown thickly and evenly distributed. To obtain 
a good lawn in one season do not spare seeds ; a 
bushel will be required for each quarter of an 
acre plot. Cover the seeds a quarter of an inch 
deep with very rich compost that has been 
passed through a builder's screen — the charred 
garden refuse which has been exposed to a high 
temperature — and well roll down again when 
the s e e d s are covered. When the grass is 
5 inches or 6 inches in height put the scythe and 
broom over it ; afterwaros the machine will do 
the work, and by the end of July the lawn will 
be ready for moderate work. A mixture of 
superphosphate of lime and nitrate of soda, used 
at the rate of 3lb. per square rod, will be useful 




VIOLITTA PAN8IB8. 



after the seeds are up. Such a lawn will be 
freer from weeds than when turfed. 

The Tamarix for a Oroup on the Lavon, — 
This is one of the most graceful little shrubs, 
stretching out into the grass as an o£fset from the 
shrubbery in a somewlutt closely-planted group. 
It grows freely in most places, and is specially 
noted as a seaside plant. There are several 
varieties, but I like to see them kept distinct 
when grouping. They should be pruned rather 
hard back when the leaves fall in winter. 

The Best Time to Prune Peaches, —In this 
matter the Peach is somewhat peculiar, as 
pruning should be done when the youns shoots 
are only 1 inch or 2 inches long, ^^en the 
gardener is among his Peach trees, the knife is 
generally in his hand, and wherever there is a 
shoot that is not required it should be removed. 
Therefore it may be safe to say that the pruning 
of the Peach is always going on. A good deal of 
pruning is commonly done when the crop is 
gatherMl at the end of the summer. All branches 
not wanted for further work should be removed 
to let in light and air to complete the ripening of 
the wood, but the final shortening is usually 
given just previous to the annual washing and 
retraining. It is necessary in Peach pruning, 



where branches have to be shortened, to out 
back to a wood-bud. Some varieties do not pro- 
duce so many wood-buds, especially if at all 
lacking in vigour, but wherever the buds are 
found m triplets the centre one will always be 
a wood-bud, and in that case the branch may 
safely be cut back dose. In training Peach trees 
I would always remove all old nails and shreds 
and use new material, but one cannot always find 
time to carry this out. 

Some Errors in Pruning, — Wall trees must, of 
course, be pruned sufficiently to take advantage 
of the protection a£forded by the wall, and where 
the spurs are crowded some of the longest should 
be thinned out ; but in pruning PeaclMs soaroely 
enough of the old wood is removed to give the 
young shoots which will bear the next year's 
crop a chance. It is this overcrowding which 
encourages insect attacks and produces weakly 
growth and small fruits. Each young shoot 
trained in now should have at least 4 inches of 
clear space for laying in the young 
wood required for next season. But it 
is in the pruning of pyramids and hutk 
trees where over-pruning^ is so common, 
and this leads to nnfruitfulness. Any 
tree which grows freel^r in summer 
and retains all its wood till the winter 
pruning, and which is then pruned hard 
back, must go wrong. Ko tree can be 

5rofitable which is treated in this way. 
here must be a certain annual progress 
permitted, and the young wooa should 
be thinned in summer and another look 
roimd given when the leaves have faUeo. 
This will keep the trees in a healthy and 
fertile condition for many years. Better 
leave a tree unpruned than to cut away 
all the growth made during the seaaoo 
without any regard to fntvtre require- 
ments. Even an Oak tree, if all its 
young growth was out back, would bear 
no Acorns. 

Some Hardy Fuchsias. — ^To my mind 
the best and hardiest Fuchsias for the 
open air are gracilis, Riccartoni, and 
robusta ; corauina also is very distinct 
and free of growth. I have had fine 
of this by sheltering the crowns with 
mounds of ashes in winter. In severe winters the 
growth was cut down to the ashes, but they 
grew very stronsly in the sprinff. If Fuchsias 
are to be planted out, I think it is a mistake to 
start them in heat, as the growth made outside is 
fresher and more floriferous. A mass of Fuchnas 
cm the lawn is charming in summer. 

Sweet Peas sown in pots early last nonth 
should be thinned, leaving only three or four 
plants . in a pot, which should now be plaoed in 
cool frames, to be gradually hardened for planting 
out in ApriL Those not having facilities for 
raising Peas in pots should sow ssms now in the 
open ground where they are to flower. Hie 
ground should be deeply trenched, using plenty 
of flood stable manure. Sow the seeds in dumps, 
ana carefully guard against mice and iHrds, as 
they are genendly troublesome to seed sown in 
the open. 

Ctumations from Seeds. — The rage now seems 
to be for American Carnations, and it might 
possibly answer someone's purpose to introduce 
seeds from America. I have had some rather 
pretty flowers from French seeds. It is interest- 
ing work raising seedlings from a good strain 
of any plants, but the average seeds one gets in 
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the aeed-shop are not worth srowing, m very few 
Ounation growers sell their best seraB. Perhaps 
tiie wiseet plan ie for the beffinner to bay a few 
good planta, oross them, and save the seeds. To 
do this they should be grown in pots under glass. 
Seeds sown now in eenUe heat, and the seedlings 
grown on freely, will flower next year. 

Japandae Anemones. — To form groups, instead 
of planting the crowns with their thick roots, 
choose pieoea of the roots about the thick- 
ness of a lead pencil, or thinner pieces will do. 
Cut them in lenflths of 2 inches or 3 inches, 
remove 3 inches of the surface soil from the space 
chosen for the group, lay the pieces of root on the 
surface 9 inches apart, and roplace the surface 
soiL These will make nice plants that will flower 
in the aatnmn, and become a strongly-established 
odony quicker than the old crowns. 

The BtMnksia Boat is very often roodered 
flowerlesa by injudicious pruning. This Rose 
may not require pruning for some years after 
planting. So long as there is wall space to cover, 
train the shoots into the wall ; but there comes a 
time when the growths aro too crowded, and then 
pruning may be necessary. The time to prune 
IS immediately after flowering, thinning out 
weakly growth and removing soft wood which 
is too weak to make flowerins wood. In this 
way, if the situation is a suitable one, this Rose 
will flower freely every season. The winter- 
flowering Jasmine, Pyracantha or Firo Thorn, 
and Chimonanthus frasrans should be pruned 
DOW if at all. Lilacs, Philadelphus, Ribes, and 
all flowering shrubs should be pruned, if pruning 
ii necessary, immediately after flowering. ^ In 
most casea weeding out the straggling branches 
will suflioa to give the bushes a perfectly natural 
shape. 

The Noted Iris (/. re^MuZoto).— This is a very 
pretty pliuit on the sheltered rookery. It should 
be planted in a mass in a sunny position, but 
sheltered from cold winds. In mild winters it 
often beoins to flower in January. It is not par- 
ticular about soil, but should not be plantea in 
okj. If the soil is clayey the small plots re- 
quired should be improved! There are several 
varieties, and all aro worth nowing. Half-a- 
doEen balbs in a 4-inch pot lorm an e£fective 
decoration for the drawinir-room, and may be 
planted out again afterwards. 



TOWN GARDENING. 

Qaflrnatums, — The month of March is the best 
time in which to plant Carnations in the town 
garden ; it is much mora satisfactory to winter 
them in pots in a cold frame than to have them 
out in the garden border. If planted out now 
from pots they will quickly start into growth 
and soon make good plants. Protection from 
sparrows is usually most necessary in the town 
9tfden. At this time of the year these mis- 
ohieyous birds soon play havoc with Carnations, 
eating out the young leaves, and completely 
nuning the plants unless some measures aro 
taken to put a stop to their ravages. The best 
plan is to cover the plants with small-mesh wiro- 
nettinff, but if this cannot be done, the next best 
thing IS to strotch black thread among the plants, 
or rather just above the tips of the plants. This 
has the effect of frightening them away to some 
extent. A little later on they aro not so mis- 
chievous. Pieces of rag tied to stakes placed 
among the Carnations also help to keep off 
sparrows. The bed or border in which the Car- 
nations are to be planted ought to have been dug 
and manured last autumn ; if it was not dcme 
then it should be carried out now, using well- 
decayed manuro and placing it beneath the 
plants. 

, WaU Fruit 7Vie6«.— The fruit trees growins on 
walls in town gardens aro invariably pruned far 
too severely, and the more they aro pruned the 



lees fruitful they become. Man^ beginners, on 
seeing a long, strong shoot on their fruit tree, are 
almost certain to cut it back, which is exactly 
what should not be done; it simply results in 
producing other growths more vigorous still. 
This sort of shoot never or rarely bears fruit, 
and the tree will never bear a satisfactory crop 
until such shoots have been got rid of. Instead 
of shortening them thejr shomd be cut out to the 
base, but this alone will not remedy the eviL 
The only real remedy lies in root-pruning ; this 
is best carried out in autumn, but with trees con- 
taining a large number of gross, vigorous shoots 
it would be better to do the work now than to 
allow these shoots to continue unchecked. How 
to root-prune has often been explained in these 
columns, so that it is not necessary now to go 
into details. Briefly, it may be said that a 
trench should be dug some 4 feet or 5 feet away 
from the stem of the tree, making it some 2 feet 
deep ; then fork away the soil, working towards 
the tree, and cut hard back all the long, strons 
flbrelees roots which are found. These will 
senerally be found to be going straight down. 
After cutting them hard back, relay them in a 
horizontal direction ; then refill the trench, cover- 
ing the roots carefully, and make the soil firm as 
the work proceeds. 



GARDENING OF 
WEEK. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

SEED-SOWING through this month and 
the next demands attention. Each 
succeeding week will become a busier 
one for the gardener. The embellish- 
ment of the flower garden depends very 
largely on the successful rearins of the 
many lovely hardy and half-hardy and tender 
annuals. I do not wish to condemn altogether 
what are known as bedding plants, but I do claim 
that many of the hardy annuals, seeds of which 
can be purohased at trifling cost, sown outside 
where they are to flower, making the garden 
delightfidly gay with a comparatively small 
amount of labour, are infinitely better than 
beds of Geraniums, that may possibly be bright 
for a week at a stretch, but are often spoilt by 
rains in late summer or have to be cut to pieces 
to produce cuttings for another year's stock at 
the same season. It is generally understood 
that most heavy soils, if dug in the autumn 
and allowed to lie rough all the winter, are 
rendered friable and Mtter suited for seed- 
beds than when newly duff, ,as, through being 
lightly forked over and raked, the soil breaks 
down into fine particles, so that when the seeds 
are sown the soil does not present much resist- 
ance to the delicate roots. Light sand^ soils are 
quite the best and easiest to deal with when 
terming seed-beds, as they may be dug at any 
time except when extremely web. No hard-ana- 
fast rules can be laid down respecting soils, but 
as far as ciroumstances will admit it should be 
ffot into the best possible tilth for seed -sowing. 
If the soil is naturally heavy and cold, it is 
advisable not to sow seeds too early. This mis- 
take has often proved fatal to many seeds sown 
when the ground is wet and cold. 

Hardt Annuals. — I advocated sowing a few 
hardy annuals last month in favoured and shel- 
tered gardens, but all l^^y annuals may be sown 
with safety now, while the majority of annuals 
succeed, and, indeed, are benefited by being 
transplanted from the seed-beds to their flowering 
quarters. A few, such as Mignonette, Poppies, 
Lupins, and Larkspurs are best sown where ihev 
are intended to flower, because, beinff tap-rooted, 
they do not bear transplanting welL In every case 
Sow Sbsds Thinly, whether in the open 
garden or in frames, boxes, pots, or pans, as 
many thousands of seedlings are practically ruined 
by becoming crowded in their early stages. I 



have known men who would consider themselves 
ffood gardeners to sow a packet of Lobelia seed, 
for instance, in a 10<inch pan, whereas the same 
quantity of seeds would be sufficient to sow three 
large boxes. 

MfoNONKTTX, ever welcome in every garden 
for its delightful perfume, will grow almost any- 
where, and may be had in a variety of colours — 
red, white, and yellow. Two or three sowings 
should be made at intervals, as sometimes the 
young seedlings are destroyed by fly. Soot dusted 
on the plants as soon as they appear is the best 
remedy. 

ASTBBS, MaBIOOLDS, AND PhLOX DaUMMONDI 

are some of the most valuable annuals. These 
may be sown now in boxes of sandy soil, and 
placed in a moderate heat. Sow very thinly to 
avoid the danger of the seedlings damping off. 
I advise two sowinss of Stocks and Asters ; now, 
and again in ApriC Although artificial heat is 
necessary for the germination of these seeds, it is 
most important to avoid excessive heat. 

G. D. Davison. 
Westwick Oardens^ Norwich. 



ORCHIDS. 

DiNDBOBiUMS.— Small plants of the deciduous 
section of Dandrobiums, such as D. Sibyl, D. 
splendidissimum varieties, D. Ainsworthii, D. 
Harold, D. Juno, D. melanodiscns, and others 
which were obtained from cuttings last season, 
are, in most cases, sending up new ffrowths, and 
should be shifted on ; 3*inch pots will be a suit- 
able size in which to grow them this season. 
The pot should be fillM to one-quarter of its 
depth with crocks, and they should be potted 
moderately firm, but by no means hard, in the 
following mixture : Two parts chopped sphagnum 
moss to one part sood fibrous peat and partially- 
decayed Oak leaf-soil, with some finely-broken 
crock and coarse silver sand. The whole should 
be mixed up well together, and the plants sur- 
faced with chopped sphagnum. In order to 
maintain a succession it is necessanr to propa- 
gate some of each sort every year, and the present 
is a good time to do so. As the specimen plants 
pass out of flower they will be benefited by 
judicious pruning — that is to say, any shrivelled 
or old useless pseudo-bulb that is likely to retard 
the progress of the young growth should be cut 
away. The plump unflowmd portions of these 
old pseudo-bulbs are very suitable for provid- 
ing the cuttings. A satisfactory method is to 
cut these into pieces just above the nodes, and 
insert a dozen or more pieces in pans filled with 
chopped sphagnum moss and coarse silver sand 
with the eye uppermost. They should then be 
placed in a hot, moist frame or a moist corner in 
the stove, shaded from strooff sunshine, and 
syringed on bright days. When the young 
growths begin to root, they should be potted 
singly into small pots in a mixture of two parts 
chopped sphagnum moss to one part fibrous jpeftt, 
intermixed freely with coarse silver sand. Some 
plants are apt to produce top growths, in which 
case they should be cut off carefully and potted 
as advised above. These growths often develop 
into a bulb about 6 inches long by the end of the 
season. All this section of Dsodrobiums require 
a hot, moist atmosphere during the growing 
season. A light position in the stove or East 
Indian house suits them well. For a few weeks 
after potting water with care, but when the roots 
from the young growths have taken to the new 
compost, ffive water freely whenever the compost 
is approaching a dryish condition. 

Habbnakia cabnsa and H. militaris are now 
producing new growth from the crown of the 
tuben which lay dormant from the autumn to 
the present time. These tuben require to be 
examined occasionally during the resting s««ason 
to see that they do not get too dry and shrivelled 
up. Now growth has begun, they should be 
turned out and repotted. Place about three 
tubers in a 4i-inch pot crocked to about one- 
quarter of its depth, over which place a little 
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rough loam, and pot with a miztare of eqaal 
part* fibrous loam and peat, and add a little leaf- 
■oil. The whole should be freely intermixed 
with finely-broken crock and coarse silver sand 
to ensure good drainage. They should be potted 
moderately firm, and the yonng growths shoald 
be level with the sarfaoe. Give them a light 
position in the warm house, and water carefully 
for a few weeks, but when they are growing freely 
they require a copious supply of water. On bright 
days spray overhead Odonto^lossums, C^ttleyas, 
Dandrobiums, Lnlias, Ac, lightly, so that the 
water will not lodge in the growths. 

W. H. Paob. 
Chardwar, BtmrUm-antht- Watery QUmcultr, 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Nuts.— To obtain good orons of Nuts and Filberts 
the trees should be thinned every year, removing 
crowded shoots, so that light and air may reach 
all parts of the trees. The pruning is best left 
until the end of March ; then many of the 
branches that bear male catkins only can be 
removed. The female blossoms will also have 
become more prominent, and any barren branches 
may be cut out or shortened back. 

Bramblu ahd Amuuoan Black BIBEIS8.— 
The cultivation generally recommended for Rasp- 
berries is mostly suitable for these; a stout 
trellis or espalier about 8 feet high forms a very 
good means of training them. Ample sj»ace must 
be allowed in every direction by thinning out all 
the weaker shoots and removing old fruit-bearing 
wood, tying in the young strong growths their 
full length. The varieties known as Parsley- 
leaved and Wilson Junior are prolific bearers, 
the first-named being, perhaps, the hardier of 
the two. In all ordinary seasons an ample 
crop is assured, even in the colder districts of 
Scotland. 

Tbm Looanbikbt, an American hybrid, is also 
worthy of a place in every garden. It ripens 
earlier than the Bramble, aira bears attractive 
fruits which make an excellent preserve. Its 
treatment is the same as recommended for 
Brambles. They all require a liberal application 
of manure, either in the form of a mulch of sood 
farmyard manure or a reliable chemical fertiuser 
at toe present time, supplemented during the 
growing season with occasional doses of uquid 
manure. Propagation is easily effected by means 
of division of the roots and by layering. 

Baspbibbiks. —Young plantations of these 
formed during the present season should have 
their canes cut back to about 9 inches from the 

S round, to induce the production of strong canes 
urin^; the summer that will ensure a good crop 
of fruit the second year after planting. 

Thb Pbach Wall.— The buds are now swell- 
ing fast. Aisuming that sufficient pruning and 
dressing with an insecticide have been previously 
carried out, the trees may now be secured to the 
wall by nailing (or tying, if the wails are fur- 
nished with wires), beginning by securing first 
the main branches and distributing them evenly 
over the wall. Esoh main branch should radiate 
regularly from the central point and be kept 
in a straiffht line ; afterwards train in the younger 
shoots. In fastening them, no more shreds or 
ties than are absolutely neces sa ry should be 



Place a pad of cloth, rubber, or leather between 
the branch and the wall, or wire where there is 
likely to be undue pressure. Some method of 
protecting the trees while in bloom is necessary. 
Boards of from 9 inches to 12 inches broad may 
be fixed to brackets under the coping of the wall ; 
poles of an adequate leneth let slightly into 
the ground at a distance of 4 feet from the base 
of the wall, and fixed at the top to the edge of 
the coping-boards, ean be used to keep the pro- 
tecting material from coming in contact with the 
trees. 

The most effective means of protection is 
undoubtedly a scrim or tiffisny shaains fixed on 
rollers in the same manner as is usually seen for 



shading plant houses. The blinds should not be 
used until the flower-buds have begun to unfold ; 
then they should be drawn down every night 
unless the weather is mild. When a sharp frost 
has occurred during the night, the trees should 
not be uncovered till the sun has warmed the 
air. Thomas Wilbon. 

QlamU Ocutie Oardetu, Olamis, N.B. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Onioms. — Autumn - sown Onions will now 
require attention for transplanting. The ground 
should be prepared beforehand with a liberal 
dressing of manure and well trenched in. Choose 
a fine day and lightly fork in a dressing of soot 
five parts, salt three parts, and fine bone-meal 
two parts ; in forking do not go so deep as to 



brinff any manure to the surface. When forked 
treaa firmly all over, and apply a wooden rake tc 
make the surface even. The Onions for trans- 



planting should either be carefully drawn out 
with the hand, or lifted with a handfork, which 
is the better plan, as the roots then are not 
damaged so much. In lifting, arrange so as to 
leave the remainder in the drill evenly, and thick 
enough for a crop. Plant the Onions with a 
trowel in rows 15 inches apart and 10 inches in 
the row ; do not plant them deep, just enough to 
keep them firm in the ground. As eaeh row is 
planted rake over the ground to remove any 
footmarks. 

Broad Bbaii&— Beans that have been sown in 
pots and properly hardened off should be planted 
without delay. Choose a well-prepared p«eee of 
ffround in a warm quarter. In planting- carefully 
disentangle a few of the roots, and plant firmly 
in rows about 3 feet apart. Protection from 
rough winds, which may be necessary at first, 
can be provided by Haiel or lichtly-thatched 
hurdles, and materials for protectton from frost 
should be at hand, for thouji^h Beans are fairly 
hardy, a sharp frost will give a serious check. 
Make suooessional sowings of Long Pod and 
Broad Windsor Beans, inserting the seeds in 
double rows 5 inches apart each way and 4 feet 
between each double row. 

PoTATOts.— Second early and mid -season 
Potatoes can now be planted. There are so many 
varieties that it is unnecessary to enumerate 
them aU. Varieties suitable to the locality 
should be selected. After the Ashleafs I find 
Early Puritan an excellent variety in this soil, 
following on with Windsor Castle ; but Duke of 
York and Beauty of Hebron are good reliable 
varieties. The distance between the rows should 
be decided by the variety planted, some havinc a 
much bigger haulm than others ; but, gsoenuly 
speaking, 2 feet 6 inches is a suitable distance 
for nearly all second early varieties. Draw the 
soil up to any Potato stems appearing through 
the soil, just enough to cover them as protectloo 
from frost. 

ToMATOSS. — If Tomatoes are r^uired for 
planting out of doors, a sowing should be made 
at once. Sow the seeds thinly in clean, well 



drained pots or pans, using a mixture of loam, 
mould, and old MushnKMU-bed manure. Do 



leaf-i 



not make the soil too firm in the pots, cover the 
seeds lightly with fine soil, and puce in a warm 
pit where there is a little bottom-heat. Fros- 
more Selected, though a tall grower, does well 
outside. So sJso do Sutton's Open-air and Up- 
to-Date. 

GiNBiAL RniARKS.— Carrots in pits may be 
left fairly thick. Turnips should be thinned to 
about 3 inches. On fine days lightly fork over 
ground intended for seeds. Dig or trench the 
ground as it becomes vacant from Broccoli Stir 
the soil well between Lettuces that have stood 
the winter out of doors. A dressing of soot and 
wood ashes hoed in is beneflciaL Seakale thoi^s 
prepared for planting should be examined, and if 
not sufficiently " callused," remove to a warmer 
place than a south wall ; for instance, in a sunny 
unheated pit. J. Jaqubs. 

Bryanatcn OardenB^ Blan<iford. 



ANSWERS 
TO OORRESPONDENTa 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 
QiiMllmw *»** AMmwmrm,—Tk§ MdUor Uttmat 
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t9 Oor rufot idmiit' oo h HmtL AU mwmmmimUemt §kmM 
h$ oliSfiy mmI donoiiMlv wrttt#n or ono oMo s^ (ko wtiBtit 
onl^, mmd srfdrtiwd fo tto Bdhob ^ TBB Oabmb, 
90, TeatiMtoOt Strttt, CovttU Oatrdtn, W,C. LtUmrt on htta^- 
nm tkould b$ mtU Co ths Pububbbb. Tks immo mmd 
mUmm 9$ CAo Mndtr mn j nq m nA in sAKWoa to any 
dM^^RoMoii iho fliflif doiirv Co te mod in CAo 999m, Whm 
mofv CAan ono fiMry if tml, eoA tkould te on a a^FMnsCi 

I<agml PmntM.— Ifo art pnpmnd Co untwar qumtiaiu 
^ law wAioA Aeet anything Co do wUk the mi^ftcl of 
id forootry. Tko quootUmt tkould bo mo olmr 
Anowo n wiS bo foomA in a aoporoU oo l awn 
Logon Poind." 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

SwBBT Pba8 in T0B8 (TapoA).— The article 
in question referred to the use of the tall-growing 
Sweet Peas, not the dwarf ones. We have jiot 
tried the latter, but the former do spleodidly 
when grown in this way. The tubs we use are 
about 14 inehss deep and about 10 inches in 
diameter at the moutli. Smaller tubs than theee 
would not be so satisfactory, because they would 
not hold sufficient soil to produce good strong- 
flowering plants. Provided the soil is asotst at 
the time of sowing the oeeds, no water will be 
needed until the seedlings show through the aoiL 
If, as we presume, your tubs would be out of 
doors, the soil would not need watering by hand 
for weeks, unless the weather was ezceptiooally 
dry. 

PLAHTmo PABTimu (If. P. i>.).— Your 
flower-beds only 2 feet wide give little scope far 
planting for the summer, and only quite dwarf 
things can beused. In the centre of eadi of the 
side oeds put two Orevillea robusta, two EnlaUa 

I'apooica, two Bulalia japonica aebrina, and two 
fuchsias of the variety Oharmins. AU thJBse plants 
should be from 20 inches to 24 inches in height, 



and would pleasingly brsak the formality of a 
quantity of low-growing plants. *" 



Two saudl 



pyramid Heliotroj^ might be fnit into one of 
the centre beds, and two upright Plumbago 
capensis into the other. Both these beds shonld 
be carpeted with blue Lobelias of a compact form, 
and edged with dwarf, well-pinched Sweet 
Alyssum. The other beds might be planted with 
in one case a rose coloured, and the corresoooding 
one with a plum-coloured, dose-growing tetania, 
the corresponding pair with well pe^^ad down 
carmine and pink Verbenas. If annuals from 
seed were preferred, eow Sweet Alyssum, white ; 
Saponaria, pink; Nemophila, blue; and Bartonia 
aurea, yellow. 

Gbaitirg Climatis (Fio/a).— Clematis Jaok- 
manii, and, in fact, idl the various garden 
varieties of Clematis, are generally propagated by 
grafting the young shoots upon pieces of the 
roots of Clematis Vitalba or CViticella. Towards 
the end of February plants alrsady in pots are 
taken into a greenhouse, when they at once start 
into growth, and as soon as the new shoots are 
firm enough grafting can be begun. Eaeh shoot 
will form more than one sdon, as the two opposite 
leaves and the piece of stem below are quite 
sufficient for one graft. The string-like ilesky 
roots are used for stocks, each bit that is 
sufficiently stout to take the graft being availabla. 
The lower portion of the scion must be fashioned 
like a wedge with a sharp knife, and the stock 
split for its insertion. The soion is then tied 
securely in its place with coarse darning cotton. 
Each must be potted singly into a smaU not at 
such a depth that the point ^f union is just 
covered with the soil The long string-like root 
is twisted around the pot till it is at the required 
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«lepth. The pots are then plnoged into a pro- 
pagating oaae with bottom-heat. Take care to 
shade from Bonshine, aod give aaffioient air to 
preveot the yoans leaves decaying, but not enoa|[h 
to oanae them to flag. As soon as the shoots begin 
to grow more air most be gradually given. This 
Clematis may be increased by layering. 

TWBLVS AUTDMN - TLOWKRING ChRYSANTHS- 
MUMS VOB OUTDOOB BOBDBB {A. M. B ).— In the 
twelve varieties mentioned in this reply, we have 
iocladed the best we know for your parpose. 
Ifooe of them has what may be termed '* large" 
flowers. They embrace the better Japanese 
eorts, with two or three charming Pompons and 
« beantifal single variety. The plants are easily 
^rown, so that given good soil and an open 
poeition, where sturdy yonng plants can be planted 
in the early days of May next, you shonld socoeed 
'withoat a doabt. Japanese sorts are : Nma 
Blick, reddish terra-ootta ; P<>lly, bronze-yellow ; 
Horace Martin, yellow ; Goacher's Crimson, rich 
deep crifn^on ; Rosil, bronze • terra • cotta ; 
Improved Ma»8^, mauve pink ; Perle Rose, pink ; 
Orimson Masc^, bronze - chestnut ; and Ralph 
Oartis, creamy white, sometimes tinted rose. 
Pompon sorts are : Veuve Cliquot, reddish 
bronze, and Mme. Edoaard Lefort, red and 
yellow. A grand large- flowered single is Mrs. 
Charles H. Curtis, of a rich crimson colour. The 
foregoing is a selection of very beautiful varieties. 

DOUBLB Primula (ffrow/r).— a Teiy dlffloalt mafter 
to BdTtae CD, at ihe whols of ths trsatinant detailed by 
70a Mem* ao ooodnoWa to the wslfars of thb Primnla. A 
tntnlnnm temporatnre of 46^, panicalarly If the plants 
sra atood on an open banoh which allowa of s f raa olrott- 
latloD, ahonld not oaoaa tha mlachtaf. Wa are inelincd u> 
oonaidar the pota trnduly lanca, and ahoald not sdvlaa yon 
to gtva tham aaoh an axtanaiTa ahff i at what matt be quite 
the and of the aaaaon. Try wintering tham In 5-lDoh and 
4-iooh pota and wa think a good deal of your troabla will 
dlaappoar. 

IVT AS A BORDBRIHO (FiotoX— Flowar-badt may be 
bordered with Ivy by aimply getting good long planU and 
pegging them down in the poaltlon they are to ocoapy. 
"The Inah Ivy qolckly makea an effaotlve edRing. Fur a 
narrow edging this method ii decidedly anperior to bank- 
ing up the ground, bat where there It a alope of oonaider- 
able extent to be covered, the better way it to plant good 
-vigoroot and well-rooted plaota at the bottom, and peg 



the ahoota upwarda till the apace it covered. Ivlea are in 
many noraeriet kept in pota, ao that they can be moved at 
tiny time ; atlll, we ahoald advlie you to obtain them now. 



^bonld the rammer prove to be a dry one, care mnat be 
taken that the newly-planted Ivlea do notanffer from want 
of water. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

AzALXAS {K. K. 7*.).— The best time to pot 
Indian Azaleas is after flowering is over or before 
new growth is made. Firm potting and thorough 
drainage are very important. The best compost 
is half peat, the other half made up of fibrous 
loam, leaf-Boil, and sand in equal parts. From 
-October to June the plants are kept in the 
greenhouse, and during the other months are 
placed out of doors or in a cold frame. After 
potting keep the houee closed for a few daya and 
eyringe the plants freely. They must be en- 
oouraged to make good growth by syringing and 
by doaing the house early, so as to create a warm 
and moist atmosphere. Ai growth oears com- 
pletion give more air and syringe leta. Gradually 
harden off until by the end of Jane the plants 
may be put in a cold frame or out of doors. In 
October take in the greanhoupe for flowering. 

Kalanchob flammea {Tethury). — This is not 
at all a difiSjult plant to cultivate, providing a 
few points are strictly observed. It may be 
readily raised from seed sown in February ; the 
seedlings will flower in the spring of the follow- 
ing year. The best mode of increase is, however, 
by m<»ans of cuttings, as plants obtained in this 
way flower in a dwarfer state than seedlings. 
Outtings may be taken during the spring and 
summer months, the best way being to put each 
outting singly in a small pot. A suitable compost 
is equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and silver sand. 
From their succulent nature they must not be 
kept close, as many cuttings are, but succeed 
iiest on a light shelf, slightly shaded. While 



enough water should be given to keep the soil 
fairly moist, an excess must be guarded against. 
When well rooted they may be shifted into pots 
4jf inches or 5 inches in diameter ; soil as before. 
When rooted Kalanchcei should not, except when 
they are in flower, be shaded at all. A warm 
greenhouse suits them best, of a minimum 
winter temperature of 50^. In summer no arti- 
ficial heat will be required. During the winter 
the plants must be kept on the dry side. Kalan- 
choe flammea blooms, as a rule, in late spring and 
the first half of the summer. 

AFRl04if LiLT(Jf.i2u«M2{ Cot«« )— The tarm Lily la applied 
to ao oiaoy dilf arant planta, raqolring, of coarae, different 
caltara, ihat the nama Lily from Cape Town oonveya raally 
DO algniftcanoa. Among natlvea of ihat district we have 
the Aram Lily (Rtotaardla aBbhlopica), Scarborough Lily 
(Vallota pnrparaa), and tha Afilcan Lily (Agapanthaa 
amballataa), while the whlM Trumpet Lily (LUiam longi- 
floram) la oaltlvated in many paru of South Africa. If 
yoo coaid aeod a leaf of your plant we coald then in all 
probability identify it and giva ioatructiona for Ita caltare. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

Tbavsplaktiko Budded Briabs (A, ^.)— You 
do nr*t say whether the budded Briars you desire 
to transplant are standards or dwarfs. As the 
season is now advanced, we should advise you to 
allow the plants to remain where they are, 
transplanting the Rose plants next autumn. It 
is always rather risky to transplant budded 
stocks, and when the work is done it should be 
taken in hand much earlier than March. Of 
course if you still desire to remove them from 
their present quarters we do not say you will 
inse them, only the growth will be checked. 
Encourage good growth by cultivating the soil 
round alx>ut the plants during this season. Give 
a dressing of some good manure at once, and 
lightly fork this beneath the soil. Keep the 
ground well hoed, and as the buds develop into 
plants they should be staked. No doubt you 
have cut back the Briars by this time. All the 
growtha of seedling Briar or Briar cuttings above 
the inserted bud should be cut off with a pair of 
i^oateurs. In the case of standard Briars, the 
budded side shoots should be cut back to within 
2 inches or 3 inches of where the buds are inserted, 
the portion retained being removed close up to 
the bud during June. 

CoLOUBS OF SosKS U, W. T.^— Victor Bago (maroon 
acarlai), LoaU van Hoatta (maroon crimaon), Prince 
Camilla de Aohan (maroon), and Proaper Langlar 
(•carlatX 

Spraying Cumbino Sosis (ii. Goodwin^ Warley),— 
Tha Idaa of ayrioglng or apraylng climbing Ruaea 
daring Febraary and March la by no meana a bad 
one. Chooae a day whan there ta bat little wind and 
no likelihood of froat. We ahoald oaraelvea prefer 
to apray in the mornlnff, ao that tha planta would 
be quite dry by night. Glahurat Compound li about aa 
uaeful an ioaectlclde for your pnrpuae aa we could ntme, 
becauaa there la no trouble in preparlnfr it. Some 
roaarlana have conaidarable faith in paraffin, but it 
rcquirea uaing with dlicration. A very good waah la made 
by boiling half a pound of lof t aoap in half a gallon of aof t 
water, then add half a pint of paraffin ; atlr vlgoroualy, 
and dilute with 7) gallona of rain-water to which hai been 
added aulphlde of potaiilam in the proportion of }oz. 
to one gallon. We have never found thla waah too strong 
for Kosea of the Crimaon Rambler and Dorothy Perkins 
types, but It should be remembered that the buda and 
young foliage of aoch Roses are much hardier than those of 
aome of the climbing Teas and Noisettes. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Spboutino Seed Potatoes (Potato) —It is 
not at all easential in sprouting Potatoes for 
planting that they be set up for such purpose in 
boxes. The primary reas'>n why so advised is 
convenience, as boxes are eabily handled, and 
if of proper dimensions may be used as baskets 
from which to plant the tubers direct, thus 
saving the shoots from danger of breakag*. But 
asBuming that the position has ample light, as 
that is oi the first importance in securing stout, 
sturdy shoots on the tubers, it matters not 
whether the tubers be spread out on shelves or on 
a soil bed or on ashes or Gocoanut fibre refuse, or 
even on wattle hurdles. If the tubers whilst 
fully exposed to light are kept dry, the 
sprouts come to an inch or so in length, and thus 



remain till planted. If soil, sand, ashes, or any 
other material is placed about the tubers 
and kept damp, the shoots soon root into it, 
and rapid growth of root and shoot quickly 
follows. 

Uses of Poultey Manure {Enquirer) —Your 
question is one we frequently have to answer. 
By all means mix poultry manure, as fast as 
cleared from the runs, with double its bulk of 
dry soil, that is so far absorbent that it retains 
the full nutritive properties of the manure. By 
keeping the whole in a heap for a few months 
not only is there no waste but there is sweeteninff 
of the manure by the loss or wide absorption of 
its acidity such as would be manifest were the 
manure used direct to the soil. Where wood 
ashes can be obtained these may bs mixed with 
the manure in the proportion of one-fourth, and as 
the accumulating heap of matter is turned a 
liberal dusting of soot may well be added. If 
the heap be kept cone-shaped it does not sufifer 
under rain. When so prepared this mixture 
may be applied to any crops with good effect, but 
especially to fruiis and vegetables. 

Cabbage Lettuce {M. it.).— For the winter and coming 
in early for use in the spring the Cabbage Lettuce can be 
highly recommended. During April and May excellent 
heada of much criapneu are obtained fiom antnmn aowings 
upon warm aonth borders. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Books (C. Van der lengkt).—^BoQkM likely to suit your 
purpoae are : " Book of Choloe Fema," by O. Schneider, 
£2 2s. ; " Ferns for Amateura," by O. Schneider, St. lOd. ; 
■* Fema and Fern Culture," by J. Birkenhead, la. Sd. ; 
*' Orohlda, their Culture and Management," by w. Wataon, 
£1 6a. 6d. ; "The Book of OrchMa." by W. H. White, 
gardener to Sir Trevor Lawrence, 2s. Od. We do not know 
of any work dealing eapeclally with Palma, but aa an entire 
encycloncadiaof planu in general we can recommend 



KichoTaon'a Dictionary of Oardenlng," 6 Tola, £4 4a 

Flower Shades {Conttant Heodar). —Shadea are com- 
monly made with wire frames, the lower ring of wire 
6 inchea in diameter, and an upper one, 2 inchea In diameter, 
fixed S inchea aboTe the other oy other wlrea. Theae wirea 
form oapa when coTered with oiled calico or thin cardboard, 
cut to the required shape. The oapa are then fixed on 
atloka, and these, having their lower points forced in the 
ffround, Jnat ahade indlTidnal flowera and protect them 
from raina also. Dahlia-growers are aa a rule content to 
tie cape of looae mnalin over their flowers to furnish ahade, 
but theae might not do for Boaea or Camationa The cape 
ahonld be made atout and be firmly fixed by meana of wire 
on the frames which aupport them. Such ahadea can be 
pnrohaaed at moderate pricea. 

Names of Feuit (FioM).— l. Dr. Harvey ; 2, Beaa Pool ; 
8, Pear Belllaalm^ d'Hlver. 

Names of Plants (F. A, &).— it Crocus vemna (?); 
2, C. tommaalnianua (?). Bnlba ahould alwaya be aent #ith 
Crooua fiowera for name, aa without it is impoaaibla to be 

certain in clnaely allied spedea ^Som^raet— 1, Polygala 

myrtlfolia ; 2, Sanecio Cineraria ; S, Santolina ChamsDoy- 
pariaaua ; 4, Pterla aerrulata var. criatata ; 5, Aaplenlum 
Trichomanea ; 6, Euonymua japonlcua. 



LEGAL POINTS. 

Wild Bibds Protection Acts 1880, 1881, 
1888, 1894, 1896, 1902, and 1904 {A. H. A., 
Cornwall).— Ii is unlawful to kill or take any 
wild bird between March 1 and Anguat 1, bat 
this provision does not apply to the owner or 
occupier of any land, or to any person authorised 
by him, killing or taking on such land any wild 
bird not included in the schedule given below. 
It 18 also unlawful for any person to expose or 
offer for sale, or to have in his possession, after 
March 15, any wild bird recently killed or taken ; 
but a person cannot be convicted if the killing 
of the bird was lawful, or if it was killed in 
some place to which the Act does not extend. 
Penalty for any of the above-mentioned offences : 
If bird included in schedule, £1 per bird ; if not 
included, reprimand, with costs, for the first 
offence, every subsequent offence, 53. per bird, 
and costs. The Court may order the trap, net, 
or snare, and the wild bird to be forfeited. A 
person found offending who refuses to give his 
name and address is liable to an additional 
penalty not exceeding lOs. The name and 
address may be demanded by any person. A 
Secretary of State may, on the representation 
of the County Council, extend or vary the close 
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time, or extend the sobedale to other species of 
wild birdf, and may also prohibit the taking or 
destroying ut wild birds' eggs. Penalty for taking 
or destroying eggs cootrary to snch an order, not 
exceeding £1 for each egg. The Court may order 
the egg to be forfeited. Three weeks preceding 
the commencement of the period of the year 
during which an order of the Secretary of State 
operates the council of the county to which snch 
order relates mast give public notice thereof. It 
is unlawful to place upon any pole, tree, or cairn 
of stones or earth any spring trap, gin, or other 
similar instrument calculated to injure any wild 
bird coming into contact therewith. Penalty, 
first offence, not exceeding 404. ; any subsequent 
offence, not exceeding £6. It is unlawful to kill, 
wound, take or offer for sale any sand-grouse 
killed or token in the United Kingdom. Penalty, 
not exceedinit £1 and costs. Sch^ule of specially 
protected birds : American quail, auk, avocet, 
bee-eater, bittern, boxie, colin, Cornish chough, 
couliemeb, cuckoo, curlew, diver, dotterel, dun- 
bird, dunlin, eider duck, fern owl, fulmar, gannet, 
goat-sucker, god wit, goldfinch, grebe, greenshank, 
guillemot, gull (except black-backed gull), hoopoe, 
kinfffisher, kittewake, lapwing, lark, loon, mal- 
lard, marrot, merganser, murre, night-hawk, 
night-jar, nightingale, oriole, owl, ox bird, oyster 
catcher, pewit, petrel, phalarope, plover, plovers- 
page, pochard, puffin, purre, razorbill, redshank, 
reeve or ruff, roller, sanderling, sandpiper, scout, 
scalar k, seamew, sea parrot, sea swallow, shear- 
water, shelldrake, shoveller, skua, smew, snipe, 
solangoose, spoonbill, stint, stone curlew, stone- 
hatch, summer snipe, tarrock, teal, term, thick- 
knee, tystey, whaup, whimbrel, widgeon, wild 
duck, willock, woodcock, and woodpecker. In 
so far as concerns the island of St. Kilda, the 
forked-tailed petrel and St. Kilda's wren are 
inserted, arid the fulmar, gannet, guillemot, 
puffin, and razorbill are omitted. 

Rbmoval or Tbbxs and Shbubs by Tbnant 
{Shrub), — The tenant of a semi-deUcbed house 
is not entitled to remove trees and shrubs 
planted by him, but in most cases the landlord 
raises no objection unless the removal causes 
d*mage to the property. Many tenants <* toke 
the bull by the horns " and remove small trees 
and shrubs. The penalty is the value of the 
things removed, plus the damage (if any) caused 
by the removal. (See " Law for the Million,*' 
second edition, under ** Fixtures.") 

Tbbspasring Animals (W. K ).—l am glad 
that you found our advice useful and that you 
won your action. It is always a pleasure to 
receive letters like yours. 



SOCIETIES. 



ROYAL HOaXICULTUEAL S0C5IETY. 
FLOBAL COMmTTBB (MARCH 6>. 
Prbbemt: Mr. W. Manhmll (chafrmsn). Mawn. H. B. 
May, C. T. Dmery, James Hndtoo, R. W. WaIUc«, Oeonre 
Nioholion, R. WllioD Ker, J. Greeo, C. J Salter, J. W. 
Barr, C. R. Fielder, R. Hooper Peanon, William Howe, 
O. Rentbe. J. Jenningt, H. J. Catbiub, w. Bain, Gbarlee 
Jeffries, Cbarlee Dixon. William Cnthbertaon, H. J. Jooes, 
Gbarlee Peanon, Cbaries B. Sbea, £ H. Jeuktoe, W. J. 
Jamee, James Doiiglaa, Jamee Walker, George Paul, T. W. 
Turner, R. G. R. NeviU, and W. G Baker. 

Tbe Uble of Cinerarias from Meesrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, gave an excellent Idea of the perfection to whlcb 
these plants have been bronght. For bright and dedrive 
ooloortng, eompactneuof growth, and form of flower those 
shown coald hardly be anrpasaed. The bine and pink 
shades were verj beantlfol. Theee model plants were 
barely 12 Inohee high In the tslleet examples, and made a 
grand dlaplsy ss nearly perfect as U b possible to be. 
Silver Flura medal. 

A small group of forced shmbs from Messrs. W. Paul 
and Son, Walt bam Cross, loclnded the double white and 
donble red Peaches, together with the dooble-flowered 
Almond, and others. Silver Bankslan medal. 

A splendid gronp of Cyclamen was shown by Mr. John 
May, St. Margaret's, Twickenham. Tbe plants were 
perfect. Ooe variety— Excelsior— with glowing crimson 
velvet flowers, showed to excellent advantage. The whole 
gronp showed beyond doubt that the plants were grown 
by a master-hand. Silver -gilt Flora medal 

Mr. A. F. Datton, Iver, Backs, again brought a very 
beautiful exhibit of the American tree Carnations, 



displaying them with his usual good taste and judgment. 
Christmas Eve and Flamingo were best among Intense 
scarlet sorts, and sucb as Harlowarden, Crimson Enchan- 
tress, Mrs. Lawson, and others were all in good form. 
8<»me good white-flowered kinds were shown. Silver-gilt 
Banktian medal. 

Messrs. Bxn and Sons, Govent Garden, contributed boxes 
of Alpine and hardy plants that included Lenten Roses, 
Adonis amurensls. Crocus species, Snowdrops, many of the 
early Skxlfrsgas, Sisyrinchium grandlflorum, Hepatica 
sngulosa alba, together with early Saullls, Chlonodoxas, 
and others. A few vases of forced Narcissus were also 
shown. Silver Binksian medal. 

The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery sugfd a small but 
bright group of early Alpines, as Ssxlfmga apiculata, 
Erica camea, Isopytum thallctroldes, Saxifrage oppuslti* 
folia alba. Iris reticulata, Ac. 

Messrs. J. Hill and Son, Edmonton, staged a fine group 
of ferns, noticeable among which were Poiystlohum trl- 
angulura laxum, very distinct in Its long, far-reaching 
fronds; Pellea Intermedia, Platycerium grande, Gymno- 
gramme schliopbylla glorlosa, very elegant, and many 
more. Bilver-irtlt Bankslan medal. 

Messrs. J. Veltch and Sens, Limited, Chelsea, had a 
table of mUcellaneous plants, among which the new 
Goleus, G. shtrensls, was seen. Other things In groups 
Included Cbelranihu* Kewensb, Streptosolen Jamesonli, 
Rbododendrun Velichlanum (purest white). Primula Kew- 
ensis. and Enpatorium petlolare. Silver Bankkian medal. 

Mr. G. Mount, Canterbury, for the first time this year, 
brought some excellent cut Roses, chiefly Captain 
Hay ward (crimson) and Mrs. J. Lalng. 

Mesars. H. Low and Co., Enfield, showed a small group 
of tbe American Tree Carnations in variety, with which 
were associated a newer type of English orUAn, and of 
whlcb Coronation, a fall cerlse-plnk, was well shown. 

Messrs. William Ball and Sons, Chelsea, sUged a small 
gmop of select P^lms, Geonoma acaults and Phoenix 
RcBbellDl being noted among the more dbtlnot kinds. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, staged on tbe large concert 
plat form a flue lot of forced Azaleas, Lilacs, Laburnum, 
Forsythls suspense, Clematis, Deutzla, and others, the 
planta making a floe dhplay. Sllver-gllt Bankslan medal. 

Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dw>ver, contributed a 
rock-work arrangement planted with alplnes, together 
with large masses of coloured Primroses, Erica carnea, 
Iris reticulata, and suitable shrubs. 

Some well -grown Star Cinerarias were shown by Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons, Swanley, tbe plants being represented 
in a great variety of colout s. The same flrm also exhibited 
Zonal Pelargoniums In many beautiful shades. Sliver 
Bankslan medaL 

Messrs. R. Veltch and Son, Exeter, showed Erica camea. 
Saxifrage Elizabetbie, and Prunus Mume fl.-pl., all from 
the open ground. 

Lachenalla glanolna, with planta of Hlppesatnun In three 
colours, came from Lord Rothschild, Tring Perk. Tring. 

The Misses Hopkins, Mere, Cheshire, showed Primroses, 
Anemones, Erica carnea. Polyanthuses, early Saxifragaa, 
Primula denticulate, S^uilla, and many other early flowers. 

The Cinerarias from Mr. H. B. May exhibited a choice 
strain of theee plants In many shades of colour, those of 
blue and white making a good show. The pink and deep 
blue shades were very beautiful, and a tone approaching 
to crushed strawberry appeared the moet dbtlnot. Gronpe 
of Clematisee were arranged among a ground work of Feme. 
The new hybrid Cape Pelargonium Clorinda was well 
shown. Silver Flora medal. 

Measrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, showed a mixed 
group of forced Narcissus, Primula vertlclllata, tbe early 
Saxifrages, Daphnes, Iris sty loss In variety. Primula 
obconlca. Tree Carnihtions, Ac. Bronze Flora medal. 

HIppeastrums, consisting of some flne crimson shades, 
named Scarlet Beauty. Royal Scarlet, Crimson Prince and 
Crimson Maroon, very flne seedlings, were shown by A. de 
Rothschild, E<q., Halton Gardens, Tring. (Mr. R. C 
Sandera, gairdener.) Sllver-gllt Flora medal. 

Meurs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, showed hardy planU 
In boxes, as Saxifrages, Primulas, and other early flowers, 
with shrubs, Ac 

Mr. Robert Sydenham exhibited bulbs grown In moss 
flbre, as Diffodils, Lily of the Valley, Ac. 

Measra George Jackman and Son, Woking, contributed 
many early -flowering plants, as Hepatlcas, the early 
Cyclamen, Chlonodoxa glgantea, Adonb amurensb, fl.-pl., 
very flne, Anemones, Irb sindjarensb, and a lovely lot of 
Shortia galaolfolia. Silver Bankslan medal. 

MeMra J. Peed and Sons again showed alpinea In pots, 
with Laobenallas, and a few cut blooms of ClenBatU. 

A very effective grouping of Hyacinths In colours on the 
floor was carried out by Mesars. R. and G. Cnthbert, The 
Nurseries, Southgate. The varieties were of the ordinary 
bedding type of Hyacinth, and arranged In a set design In 
pink, blue, yellow, white, red, and other ahsdee. Sfiver- 
gilt Flora medal. 

Meesrs. B. S. Williams and Son, Upper HoUoway, staged 
Lilacs, Heaths. Funklas, forced Rhododendrons, and the 
like anaong rocks. 

Messrs. William Cntboah and Sons, HIghgate, staged a 
magniftcent group of forced plants and shrulM, snch as 
Azaleas, Pyrus Maltu Soheldeckerl (very charming In bud 
and blossom), some grand masses of Magnollaa, together 
with Guelder Roeee, Cerasus J. H Veltch, Wbtarlas, and 
other planta. This was a splendid exhibit, demonatrating 
tbe value of forced shrubs at thU time of year. Gold 
medal. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a beautiful assort- 
ment of slploes and rock shrubs. The collection was very 
rich in Saxifrsges, of which probably not less than a score 
of distinct forms were seen. Hepatlcas and Crocusee were 
also charming. Irises and many other plants were noted. 
Silver Flora medaL 



Mr. Maurice Prichsrd, Christchnrch, Hants, had a small 
group of early alplnee, in which Saxifrage Ellzabethsa was 
very charming Iri«es, Anemones, Saxifrage oppoeltl- 
folla major, the early Primulas, together with Hepatlcas» 
were all beautiful. 

Meesrs. Tb'imas Cripps and Sons, Tunbrtdge WeUs» 
showed a good collection of Accra in pots, the great variety 
and the elegant foliage commanding attention at once. 
The group was of a moat repreeentatlve character, and the 
planU were In t he pink of perfection. Sllver-gllt Bankslan 
medal. 

In one comer of the hall Messrs. WUllam Gutbush and 
Sons, HIghgate, had arranged a small rock garden, dis- 
tinctly ornamental in character, and reflecting the highest 
credit on those responsible for the work. Maaaes of Iris 
reticulata, of white and purple S ixifragee, white Starch 
Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Iris slndjarenala. Daphnes, hardy 
Heaths, a lovely grouping of Shortia and rrimula cash- 
miriaoa, and many other things contributed to a dbplsj 
as beautiful as It was natural and well executed. 

Nkw Plartb. 

Carnation BUiotVt Queen. — A large-flowered, long- 
stemmed variety ; colour, roev pink. It has a good calyx. 
From Mr. H. Elliott, Hatsf cks, Sussex. Award of merit. 

Carnation Ndion Fithsr. —A.n American variety witl»> 
deep cerUe-coloured flowera. a good sod strong grower. 
From Mr. A. F. Dntton, Iver, Bucks. Award of merit. 

Frtetia Tuberffeni—A pretty and graceful flower,, 
coloured lilac and white. The flowers are scented. In 
else and colour thb Is a great advance upon F. Arm- 
stronglL It b the result of a croM between F. ref raeta 
alba and F. Armstrongll. From M. G. O. Van Tnbergen, 
Haarlem. Award of mMt. 

Polypodium phymatodei corymtemm.— A very remark- 
able variety, the long, drooping fronds heavily crested as 
In some Pterts. A large plant of thb would be most 
effective. From Mr. H. B. May, Edmonton. Award of 
merit. 

DavaUia eanarientit e^Mafw.— Probably one of the moat 
elegant of this section of Davallla, the fronds so floely cot 
as to repreeent lacework. A verv pleasing and well- 
marked variety. From Messrs. J. Hill and Son, Edmonton. 
Award of merit. 



LIVERPOOL HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
Thk members of the above society met In good force at^ 
the O>mmon Hall, Liverpool, recently, Mr. W. Mercer 
preeiding, when Mr. N. F. Bamea of Eaton Hall lectured 
on " Gardens, Ancient and Modem," with some illustra- 
tions. The lecturer commenced with descriptions of the 
gardens of Babylon, those of the Greeks which were 
copied by the Romans, who In their turn introduced 
gardening to ancient Briuin. Subseuuently the monks- 
took up the subject of gardening, and many beanttfnl 
examplee were created by them, and even during the lone 
wars they contlnned their labonra. The various styles or 
gardening are shown by examplee that still remain, also- 
by picturee, books, Ac., In which gardens were sarroondeif 
by hedges or walls, with their flsh ponds, lakea, formal 
terracea, and stralfl^t walks. A selection of Italian amk 
Dutch gardens were Illustrated, followed by those mom 
familiar. Including Hatfleld and Holland Houae, wltl» 
selections of some In France. Man/ of the most famoos 
gardens In the country were referred ta The IllaatraUons 
gl^en by llme-Ught did much to intereat and inatruct, the 
lecture proving one of the best given under the auepkaa 
of the society. At the conclusion of the lecture aome 
Interesting dau were furnished by Messrs E. F. Haxelton 
(Knowsley), R. Newstead. and R. Wilson Ker from- 
personal knowledge and experience. A vote d thanka 
to Mr. Bamee for his excellent and valuable lecture wa» 
propoeed by Mr. R. G. Waterman, seoonded by Mr. T. 
FoeUr, supported by Mr. J. Stoney, and carried by 
applause. A similar compliment was paid to tbe chairman. 



TRADB NOTBS. 



Vallb' Bkitlecutb. 
This b an infallible exterminator of beetlee, oookroachea,. 
ante, woodllce, crtckeU, and other pests that Infest glass- 
housee, pita, and frmmee from now onwards. When the 
temperature of the house Increases at this time of year- 
theee pests make their appearance, and if not extermlnatetft 
soon prove a great nnlaance. Vails' Beetlecute b harmless 
to domestic animals and human beings, but destructive to 
theee insects. The latter eagerly eat ** Beetlecute," and 
la a few hours they beonme dried up without leaving any- 
disagreeable odour. Vall's Beetlecute may be bought 
retail everywhere. The proprietors are VaUs and Go.,. 
12, Little Britain, KG. 

WITH'S GAEDIH MAHITRW. 

WiTH's Plant Food, after several years' trial, has been 
abundantly proved to be one of the most remarkable and 
useful discoveries of modem timee. WIth's Plant Food,. 
which will Increase the crop, save labour, and offer 
economical facilities In use, must demand the earnest 
cooalderatlon of all practical gardeners and hortloultari8tS|. 
and commend Itself to their notice. It haa been used 
with perfect succees for Gnoumbers, Tomstoee, Mekme, 
Marrows, Celery, flowering planta, fruit treee. VInee, Ac,, 
and b equally applicable for Indoor and outdoor uae. It 
Is a valuable manure for Rose tree*. Pelargonluma, Calceo- 
larias, Azaleas, C»nerariaa, Ac. Full psLrticnlars of this 
and other garden fertilisers may be had from With'a 
Chemical Manure Company, Hereford. 

*«* The Yearly Subeeription to THB Gabdeh ii: Inland 
68, 6d. ; i^ore^, 8$. 9cL 
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THE "A B C OF ROSE 
PRUNING. 

A S the time of year has arrived. irhen 
/\ all intereBted in Rose colture-^And 

/ \ who that has a garden nowadays 

/ \ is not so interested-^are banning 
to turn their, thoughts in- the 
direction of pruning, I venture to offer a 
few'practical directions for the guidance of 
those who may be pruning their Roses for 
the first time, or who have hitherto had but 
little experience in such matters. For I well 
know how many lovers of their gardens are 
apt to regard this question of pruning either 
as a most difficult, complicated, and mys- 
terious operation, or else as so easy as to 
require no previous instruction at all. 

It would, of course, be , impossible for me 
in the space at my disposal to attempt tp 
teach the art of pruning in the same complete 
and admirable way as it is set forth in the 
"Handbook on Pruning Roses,'" recently 
issued by the National Rose Society, a little 
book which I would strongly advise Rose 
pruners of all classes at once to obtain. My 
present purpose is much more modest, and 
that is to supply a few simple hints, which, if 
faithfully followed, will enable any reader of 
Thb Gabdbn to prune his or her Roses better 
than they are pruned in more than half the 
gardens in this Rose-loving country of ours. 

In the first place, I should like to say that 
good pruning is not so important as good 
planting. Provided Roses have been properly 
planted in well-prepared soil, they will after- 
wards stand, without serious injury, a great 
deal of ill-usage from the most inexperienced 
pruner that ever handled a knife, whereas no 
amount of skilful pruning will ever impart to 
badly-planted Roses in poor soil that vigour 
and vitality which they missed through being 
improperly treated at the commencement pf 
their career. In order to give the beginner 
greater confidence in the recuperative .power 
of well-planted Roses than he usually 
possesses, and make him less afraid of 
damaging his plants by following even the 
very moderate system of pruning I am about 
to advocate, I may state that, were a bed of 
such Roses mown down level with the 
ground in the spring, a very large msgority of 
the plants would produce a good crop of 
beautiful blooms during the following summer 
and autumn. In fact, I venture to say the 



results would be supeifior to those which 
Fould follow the efforts of the novice if left 
entirely to his pwn devices to deal with a 
ipimilarbed. ^ . 

The best instrument to use is a pcuning- 
knife with a keen edge.' For this purpose it 
is advisable to keep a hone handy, so that the 
knife may be shs^rpened as -soon as the edge 
begins to be at all dulled ; otherwise the cuts 
made with it will not be as clean as before, 
while the bark will be in danger of being 
torn. ,With a really sharp knife the work is 
not only more easily, but also better and more 
quickly done, which, when a large number of 
plants have to be dealt with, is a matter of 
no little importance. • Ta guard the hands 
against those terrible thorns with which many 
varieties are so thickly armed, garden gloves 
should be worn which are sufficiently easy- 
fitting to allow of the handle of the knife 
being readily grasped. In order to complete 
^he outfit aU that will be needed is some form 
of kneeling-pad. This will add greatly to the 
comfort of the pruner when dealing with the 
requirements of the dwarf plants. My own 
is a very primitive affair, consisting of a piece 
of deal about half-an*inch thick covered with 
sacking, the space between .the sacking and 
the board being stuffed with straw. 

Being thus equipped, the first consideration 
will be as to whether the plants about to be 
pruned aire required to produce a small 
number of extra large flowers, or a larger 
number of comparatively small ones. If the 
former, the pruner^ should he wish to become 
& successful exhibitor^ will have to harden 
|iis heart and ruthlessly cut down to within 
about 6 inches of theground. all thJB bestshoots, 
after having previously removed all the old, 
sappy, and twiggj^ growths. To treat fine- 
looking Rose plants after this fashion always 
seems te'^e neophyte little short of destroy- 
ing itSli&^ altogether; whereas, on the 
contrary, the result will be that such plants 
will, as Uie smnmer comes on, throw up shoots 
of greater vigour than if they had been less 
severely decapitated. In order to giye^^ome 
idea as to .the bare appearance of an ezluibit^s 
garden directly after the Roses ai^e pruoed^ I 
may state that more than once I have been 
asked by visitors, when looking at ipy Rose 
beds at that seaaoi^, why I growso mudx 
Asparagus. ' ' ' '^ 

If> on the other hand,»the plantslie iiitended 
for the decoration of the garden or the 



production of a large number of cut flowers — 
and it is for the benefit of those who have that 
wish^ and not for exhibitors, that I am now 
writing— the trei&tment need not be anything 
like as severe. 

For our present puri>ose Roses may be 

divided into four classes— 1, dwarfs and 

standards ; 2, climbers ; 3, newly-planted , 

Roses; 4, the Austrian Briars and Scotch 

Roses. First, as to the dwarf, or bush Roses 

as they are sometimes called. It will be well 

to commence operation&by removing i^ll the 

dead wood, next the soft and sappy shoots 

(those which when cut are found to consist 

almost entirely of pith), then most of the 

small twiggy growths, and, lastly, some of the 

better shoots where they have become too 

crowded. This process is called thinning 

out the plants, and nearly every one of them . 

will require to have some branches removed. 

In doing this each shoot should be cut clean 

out either to the base of the plant or to 

where it springs from an older shoot, as the 

case may be. If the thinning be properly 

done, none but the sound, strong, and well 

ripened (firm woody shoots) will afterwards 

remain, together with a few older and less 

vigorous ones. The idea kept in view should 

be to have a moderate number of shoots as 

far as possible equally distributed over 

the plant, and nowhere crowded together, 

and to leave the centre rather more open ' 

than the sides. If the plant under treatment 

be an old and vigorous one which has not 

been properly pruned in the past, a number. 

of shoots may have to be cut out in order to 

bring it into proper form and to allow of the ; 

admission of light and air to the middle of 

it. On the other hand, a young plant of 

small growth may require the removal of 

scarcely any shoots at alL These two types 

may be regarded as representing, the two' 

extremes of the various kinds of Roses that 

will have to be treated. I have dwelt rather 

fully upon this thinning out process, as it is 

the one most often neglected in ordinary 

gardens, and yet it is far more important 

^han shortening the shoots, which are allowed 

to remain, which may- be styled the pruning 

proper. ' ; ' >. - 

' In order to make tjtus pruning proper f^jj 

simple as possible, t would adinse thai th&7' 

Ahqots which remain on the plant, after .j^ J 

the useless and crowded growths have been^ 

cut clean away, be shortened back about 
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half their length, whether they come from 
the base of the plant or from another shoot 
In doing this care should be taken to make 
each cut just above a dormant leaf -bud, a 
more forward bud, or a young leafy shoot, as 
may happen. Of course these examples are 
only different stages of the same thing. 
First we have the dormant bud ; then, when 
that b^ns to grow, the more forwara bud ; 
after that young leaves appear, and ultimately 
a vounff shoot. In a season like the present, 
when tne plants are in some cases coverea 
with young leaves, it may seem undesirable 
to cut out so many shoots as has been here 
in some cases recommended, and to shorten 
back others, thus entailing the removal of 
still more leafy shoots. But it is reaUv for 
the benefit of the plants they should be so 
treated. 

If the previous instructions have been made 
sufficiently clear, there will be no difficulty 
in dealing witii the standaid Hoses, as they 
virtually require the same treatment as the 
dwarf plants ; that is to say, all useless and 
crowded shoots should be removed, and those 
which are allowed to remain cut back half 
their lenj^ 

Climbmg Roses, on the other hand, require 
to be dealt with somewhat differently. The 
decayed wood should be taken out, while a 
few of the older shoots may be also removed 
to make room for the lonff and vigorous 
youuff growths, which should be tied in to 
ml the caps thus made. Beyond this no 
further thinning out will in most cases be 
necessary. As to the pruning proper little, 
if any, will be required, except, perhaps, to 
shorten back here and there any straggling 
branches which may be in the way. 

Hoses planted during the previous autumn 
or winter, or in the early spring, also require 

rcial treatment In this case the method 
t should be adopted is extremely simple. 
If there be any decayed shoots they should, 
of course, be removed, and all the rest cut 
down to within 6 inches of the ground. 
Newly-planted climbing Hoses may be left a 
little longer, but even with these severe 
pruning will be found to answer best in the 
end. If desired one or two of the strongest 
shoots of these climbers may be left 2 feet 
long, but not more. The reason for such 
extreme measures is due to the fact that the 
plants have as yet obtained but imperfect 
roothold of the soil, so that the less they 
are given to do the first year the better for 
their future welfare. 
All Hoses usually grown in gardens may be 

Sruned as above directed, except the Austrian 
Iriars, such as Persian Yellow and Austrian 
Copper, and also the bushy littie S<x>tch 
Hoses, which are best left without any pruning 
at all 

As to the time when pruning should be 
done, for ordinarv gardens I always recom- 
mend the end of March or beginning of April 
as being, all things considered, the best 

Edwasd Mawlby, y.M.H. 

FOHTHCOMING EVENTS. 

March 28.— Liverpool Hortionltoral Anooia- 
tioo's Show (two days). 

April 3.— Royal Hortionltiiral Society's Exhi- 
bition and Meeting ; Ckimwall Daffodil Show 
(two days) ; Brighton Spring Show (two days). 

April 4.— SuewBbnry and Dablin (two days) 
Sprinff Shows; Sheffield and Lewes Hortioal 
toral Bocietiee' Meetings. 

April 10.— Devon Daffodil Show (two days). 

April 11.— York Tlorists' Spring Show. 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Blui Pbimbosv. 
We are reminded of the time of Primroses by 
a gathering of flowen of the bine variety from 
Mr. W. A. Watts, Braowylfa, Bt Aaaph. The 
ooloar is very deep and rich, but most note- 
worthy are tne fine sixe and shape of the 
flowers. Mr. Watto has evidenthr a good variety, 
thoagh we cannot describe the ooloiir as blue. A 
tme bine Primrose has still to be raised. 



Stab Pbimulas. 
From The Firs, Worting, Basiagstoke, M 
C. Brooks and Co. have sent a seleotion of 
varieties of the Star Primula (P. striata). A 
ooosiderable variety of ooloiiring Is rs pr ssspte d . 
Among them are Blue Star Improveai Ssfaaon 
Qaeen, Yellow Star (yellow and white), White 
Star Improved, Orimeon Qem, Crimson Star» and 
others. Messrs. Brooks write that they have " a 
new ooloar in Chinese Primulas ; the variety is a 
spwt from Crimsgn King, and its oolonring 
reminds one of that of Fortune's TeUow Rose.*^ 



WxBB'S OiNlBABUS. 

Messrs. Webb and Sons, Woidsley, Stourbridge, 
have sent us blooms of their Smperb strain of 
Cineraria. They are large and most richly 
coloured ; the purples, bines, bine and white, and 
crimsons are ver^ handsome flowers. Messrs. 
Webb's strain of Cinerarias is ondonbtedly an 
excellent one. 

TWO-TBAK-OLD OTaLAUVS. 

From Bryntirion Gardens, Bersham, Wrmdiam, 
Mr. Frank Owen sends some nnnsnaUy fine 
Cyclamen. The blooms are large, of good sub- 
stance, and clear colonrins, whue the foliage is 
vigorous and handsome. Mr. Owen writes : *' In 
Thb Oabdsn, of the 3rd inst, '* I wasjpleased to see 
that Mr. Cox agrees with growing Cyolamen the 
second year. I enclose a few blooms taken from 
our plants which have been grown for two years. 
We have plants with thirty to forty nerfeot 
flowers on each, and they were grown m the 
way indicated by Mr. Cox, with the exception 
that instead of beins rested in a cold frame they 
were thoroughly baked on shelves in a green* 
bouse. I am sure readers cannot do better 
than flower their C volamen a second year. They 
with a good 



will be rewarded ' 



I good show of blooms.*^ 



NOTES OF_THE WEEK. 

Royal Hoptleultupal Sootety** 
Solentifle Committee.— At a meetiM 

on Tneeday last, the 20th inst., Mr. Charles C. 
Hurst gave a simple statement of the Meodelian 
Laws of Inheritance before the sdeotifio com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society. Mr. 
Hurst illnstratsd his remarks by means of 
specimens, and showed how the laws affect the 
practice of hybridisation. Tliere was a good 
attendance to hear of the rapid strides recently 
made in the knowledge of one of the laws of 
inheritance, knowledge which bids fair to be not 
only of great scientific value, but also of consider- 
able practical utility to all breeders of plants and 



Experiments with Potatoes In 
Seotland.— The Scottish Colle^ of Agricul- 
ture are proceeding upon systematic lines with a 
valuable seriee of experiments with Potatoes, 
testing the difference between sfirouted and non- 
sproutod Potatoes as regards the increase of crop, 
and comparinff the qtuJities and quantitisa of 
the cropa produced by different varieties. The 
results of the first are recorded in pamphlets 
issued by the Edinburgh and East of Scotland 
College and the North of Scotland College in 
Aberdeen. The results in^wth cases are decidedly 
|in favour of the boxed Potatoes, the ini 



being as much as from lOowt. to mors than 
4 tons per aorsb The Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland College's experimental trials of thirteen 
varietise show that on the five farms The Factor, 
Pink BkMsom, and Up-to-Date gave the best 
reeults of the main crop varietiee in yield, but 
that Lancworthy gave the best quality. King 
Edward VII. was the best cropper and the beat 
disssse resistor of the second earlies. 

Oreenwleh PaPk.— At'a recent meetins 
of the Ratepayers' Association a well-deserved 
compliment was paid to Mr. W. Martow, the 
intendent of Greenwich Park, a reednUon 
passed reoording appreciation of his public 
e in reotrd to the beautifying of the park 
so loved by Xondooers. 

Some fOFthoominff flowep shows. 

The exhibition of the Glamorgan Daffodil and 
Spring Flower Society will be held in the Gwyn 
Hall, Meath, on April 10. The hon. secretary it 
Miss Enid Williams, Miskin Manor, PontvduD. 
The Croydon Horticultural Society wiU hold their 
thirty-ninth summer show in the arounds of 
Brickwood House, Addisoombe Road (by peraiii> 
sion of Percy J. R*id, Esq.), on Wednesday, 
July i. Mr. A. C. Roffiey, St. Andrew's ViUa, 
56, Church Road, is secretary. 

Notes tpom Baden-Baden.~Cary. 

daUs densiflora is now conepiouooa among 
early spring-flowerinff planta. Bach bulb pro- 
duces a tuft of freui green, slightly glaucou 
leaves and one or two dense spikee of a lilao-rose 
colour. It is extremely hardy, stands any change 
of weather, and always looks fresh and charmiiig. 
Among Ohionodoxas delightful colour varietiei 
occur— pure white, roee, iad deep Mue— amahilii 
(white, with a shade of rose) being quite lovely. 
Aspasia is a fine variety of Iris reticulata, cokrar 
very deep, and the flowers are the largest of this 
group.— Max XjUGHTLDr, BtuUn-Baden. 

** Iplsh Oapdeningr.'*— This is the title 
of a new monthly educational journal devoted to 
the advancement of horticulture in Ireland, end 
publiahed at 13, Fleet Street, Dublin. For sosie 
time Ireland has been without a gardening paper 
of its own, so that this new journal ouffht to have 
a warm welcome. This it certainly deserves if 
one may form an opinion of its merits from the 
first number. The contents are varied, interest- 
ing, and pracUcaL Mr. F. W. Moore writes 
upon the present condition of hortioulture in 
Irdand, Profeesor James Wilson oomparee 
English *and Irish types of Potatoes, Mr. 
Bowers contributes notes upon " How to Identify 
Apples," and Dr. O'Donel Browne has the care of 
the page devoted to Roeea. 

Oapdtff and County Hoptloul- 

tttPSl Soelety.— The annual fiower show 
wiU be held in the SophU Gardens, Cbrdiif, on 
Wedneeday and Thursday, July 25 and 26, 190S. 
Full particulars may be had from the secretary, 
Mr. Harry OUIett, 66, WoodviUe Road, Cardiff: 
*«Tlie HoptleultttPal Note Book.* 
This is the title of a very useful hook by Mr. 
J. C Newsham, head-master and manager of the 
Hampshire County Council Agricultural and 
Hortioultural SchooL It is a manual of practisal 
rules, data, and tables for students and gudensrs. 
The mass of accurate information contained in the 
400 pages, and the excellent diagrams interspereed 
throufinout the text, mi^e tiiis book a most 
valuame work of ready reference, and particu- 
larly for young gardeners and stndente who 
cannot afford large and more expensive hooka 
The items are so numerous that we can make no 
attempt to refer to them individually. There 
are ohapten upon land measuring, soils, hedges, 
fruit culture, propagation, manures, fiower cul- 
ture, vegetable culture, trees and shrubs, fto. 
" The Hortioultural Note Book " is one of the 
most useful gardening books we have seen. The 
lists of fruits, ibwers, and vegetables, as well as 
the concise cultural directions, will be found saost 
helpfuL It is published by Crosby, Lookwood, 
and Son, 7, Stationen* Hall Court, E.a 
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Royal Botanie Ek>oiety of Xx>n- 

(10I1«— Her Royal Highness Prinoess Alexander 
of Teck has kindly consented to open the Great. 
Hortionltaral Bzhibition, to take plaoe in the 
gardens of the society on Wedneaday, Jane 13. 

''The DaffodU Annual."-! trnst that 
the suggestion of a Daffodil annual will soon 
become an accomplished fact. The number of 
questions that I am asked from time to time 
concerning Daffodils show how much such a 
periodical is needed."—- Thomas BuNCWidrss, N, 
Devon, 

** Country in Town*' Exhibition.— 

The object of the exhibition proposed to be opened 
io the Whitechapel Art Gallery during the 
iummer of 1906 is to show East Londoners what 
can be done to bring into the neiehbourhood 
something of the beautjr, freshness, andinspiration 
of Nature. The exhibition will contain : 1. Living 
Things ; 2 Pictures and Models ; 3. Materials 
and Appliances. Living things include plants 
which have been grown in London ; plants which 
have been grown in London schools ; plants^ 
sngmted bV experts, which might be grown in 
jMdoh. . There will be pictures 
and models of parks and open 
spaces, playgrounds, children's gfa- 
dens in iJondon and other cities, 
town gurdens, London back gardens, 
&c The materials and appliances 
comprise specimens of soils and 
suitable methods of planting for 
London, window-boxes, fern-cates 
and hives. Prizes may be offered 
for window- boxes in situ in crowded 
neighbourhoods, and for arrange- 
ments of cut flowers. Nurserymen 
will be asked to make displays of 
flowers. A committee was formed 
last year, but not early enough' to 
complete the preparations for an 
exhibition in the summer of 1905. 
The committee is being recon- 
structed, and in the meantime offers 
of co-operation and suggestions 
will be leoeived by Canon and Mrs. 
Bjimett, Toynbee Hall, White- 
chapel, E. 

The double white Col- 

ehiOUm.—Tne illustration repre- 

senis a weH-established group of. 

the doable white Colohicum autum- 

nale, growing at the foot of an old 

rockery where the soil never becomes 

very dry. The plant does not 

appear to bs particular as to soil, 

but it dislikes exposure, drought, 

and disturbance. Our forefathers 

miscalled it autumn Crocus, ignoring 

at once both genus and family, and 

confounding it wiih another tribe of 

bulbous plants, many of ^Bich also flower in 

antumn, and are equally beautiful but entirely 

d ff front.— T. B. Haht, Woochide, Howtk, 

School teaoheiHBf examination,— 

The KojtA Horticultural Society will hold an 
examination in cottage and allotment sar^lening 
on Wednesday, April 11. This examination is 
intended for, and will be confined to, elementary 
and technical school teachers. Teachers and 
assistants desiting to sit for the examination 
should apply at once for a copy of the syllabus to 
the Sscretary, Royal Horticultural S jciety, 
Vinoent Square, S W. 

Williams 3n Park at Lahoastep 

possesses natural charms which mike h attrac- 
tive to thousands of visitors who migrate to 
Morecambe during the summer. Mr. Thornton 
and his staff keep the grounds in excellent order. 
The park is endowed by Lord Ashtoo, and costs 
the town nothing. His lordship has recently 
made magnificent gifts, which will add to the 
beauty of the park. Mr. Balcher, R.A., has 
designed at the cost of £30,000 an ornamental 
Btraoture, the model of which will probably be 



seen at ihe n«rt Aeadamy, and the .work is now 
in progress. When oompleted from the balconies 
there will be wonderful lacilitiee for viewing ;the 
delightful landsoaj^, with Moreoambe Bay and 
the Lake Mountams before onf. The wooden 
bridge across the lake has been replaced by a 
hanosome stone bridge, and the eld wooden 
shelters have also been changed to permanent 
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PREPARING AND PLANTING 
POTATOES. 

BREAK down the. soil with an old four- 
I tined fork, bent in the shane of a hoe, 
with a long handle. Select a dry 
i day for, the work. In making drills 
' another tool is necessary/ viz., a hoe- 
shaped trowel with » long handle; 
this is much better than a dibber, and the drills 
cui be made more quickly than with a spade. 



seed, and have large bnildfogs erected for storing. 
No heat should be~appGed, the ainf being to 
retain the first shoots that grow, instead of 
breaking them off, which is usuallv done. In an 
airy place, with light, the sprouts become sturdy, 
and by this meth<M there is no need to plant on 
a ffiven date, as they keep advancing slowhr, 
although not plantea. Shallow trays will be 
needed, and the tubers should be placed in these 
with the eyes upwards. . It is surprising how 
much of this work a man can do on a wet 
day, and the trays for small quantities can be 
made from old packing-cases. 
Ditton Hill, Surbiton, G. Wallbb. 



A NEW "VEGETABLE." 

Thb Daily Mail of the 28th ult. contained the 
following particulars of the Latest Vegetable: 
" Quite the latest addition to the already com- 
prehensive range of vegetables which now grace 
the tables of the gastronomical cognoscenti is 
Lava, pronounced 'Lay-va,* and sen^ hot with 
roast mutton, instead of, or in addition to, the 
time-honoured Red Currant jelly. Lava, when 
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The drills should be from ^feet to 3 ftet wide, 
and 12 i&ches to l8 inches from plant to plant, 
accq^in|( to variety. One of the causes ot 
disease IS overcrowding,; and it is found thai 
more Potatoes are obtained from wide .than 
close planting. Manure should be used in a 
half-rotten state when digging, and if a fair 
quantity is given, and the. soil well worked, very 
little further will be needed. A dressing of soot 
once or twice may be applied with advantage, 
stimulating the crop ;«nd checking disease. 
When this or ether crops are f^rowins the hoe 
cannot be used too often, aa this che(&s weeds 
and purifies the soil. Bftrthins used to be done 
by leaving a gully to catch the water for the 
plants, but the up-to-date grower has found that 
it is better to draw the eartn to the siems as dose 
as possible. 

The value of sprouting Potatoes has been 
proved over and over again, and ye^how many 
are there who neglect it? The yield over those not 
sprouted is sufficient for anyone, and by gettins 
the tubers forward the crop matures earlier, and 
is, consequently, freer from disease. Some large 
growers are adopting the method of sprouting 



served, looks like Spinach, save that the rich 
emerald tint of Spinach is replaced by a minsled 
deep green and amber, a dark neutral shade, like 
the comer Of a Rembrandt canyas. To the 
palate Lava brings a subtle commingling of 

Sleasant salinity as of marinated fish, and a 
elicate hint of the sub-acid of lime or lemon— *a 
lingering bonne bouche that produces a deeire for 
further acquaintance. Lava is a marine legume, 
and is found among the wild rocks of Scotuuid's 
iron-bound coast. It grows there at the water's 
edge in Ions wavy fronds, and when in the sea 
displays a brilliancy of beryl and ruby. It is 
purveyed by the fishmongers, by whom it is put 
through a course of maceration in weak brine. 
When served from the hands of a chef Lava is 
fldkvoured with lemon. Gourmets welcome Lava 
as a highly palatable and ^ery nutritious recruit 
to the table, and physicians classify it as a 
valuable diuretic.*^ There is nothing new in this. 
The common British seaweed, known as Laver 
(Porphy ra vulgaris), has long been used as food in 
some parts of this country, and is, or was, sold in 
the Swansea market for making a kind of bread. 
It is also used as food in Japan under the name 
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dotsr togetlMr cm the *pike» nuking tbem f&r mora 
effftoltve. Oar pliotv are poUod Biogl^t Urge bulb* 
iu d'inch pota. The ooe UluatrAted i» CAlanthv 
BryftD gfowD from pne bulb \w% spring. We giv« 

' A fair dratD«^ge, jasb a liUle more thaD one would 
gire a Gerauiam, Th«y are potted in a <Ktmpoat 
of two thitdi lo»m and oD«<third leaf^Hoil, with a 

, liberal BpriolcliDgof ooarseiaod aod RmaU crocks. 
The loam a boa Id be fibrous if poasible, bat do cot 
»bake out the soil horn it. Pot moderately firm^ 
ke«pipg the »oil below the riiD of the pot. The 
mtml important point antil the bulb ibows eigoB 

, of Bwelimg i ft to water with ibe greateflt di«cre* 
tiOD. It the hoaie ii humid, and the plant b are 
potted in the above compost they may be allowed 
to remain without water two or three da>9 after 
they appear dry, wjd diiring the early slagea cf 
growth DQuch longer ; it la the over-waiering 

I previous to the awelling of the new bulb that 
often st&rti the dreaded black ipoL When 
the oew growth thowa aigofl 'that the bulb \a 
developing in create the water tupply, and oo oo 
account allow the plants to remain dry. When 
the leavei show signs of decay gradually give leas 
water and expote the bulbs to Atrong itght, to m 
to ripen them thoroughly. W. P, Bouad. 

The^ Gard€fi9t Gallon Park, Rtigalt. 



of Nori, Many kindi of seaweed are u«ed as food 
i a di Btereot par ts of t be world , Irish M oes ( Cbon- 
druB crispus) is largely used for feeding cattle. 



ORCHIDS, 

USEFUL ORCHIDS.— CAT.AKTHES. 

PK R H A P 8 no other Orchid is more 
fcenerally grown in gardens where 
Orchids are 
not specially 
treated than 
the Oalanthe, 
and we often find them 
much belter grown in 
such places than by 
those who profess to be 
Orchid growers. And 
why ? Id the first pUce, 
they do not receive any 
coddling, and are gene- 
rally given a position in a 
Melon or Cucamher hcase. 
If perchance they shoald 
be over- watered duriDg 
the early stages of growth, 
the com post prcbably di ies 
ap qaickly in the strong 
light, while the pots are 
generally half filled wi:h 
crocks The lack of com- 
pcsi is made up by the ap- 
plication of manure water 
when the new bnlb begins 
developing. I do not 
believe it advisable to nse 
so many orcckr, neither 
do I believe in manure in 
any shape or form for 
Cjilanthea; I know well 
that good bulbs are made 
and good r pikes develope^d 
with its aid, but so is 
disease, yet spart from the 
risk of disease better 
resalts can be obtained 
without it — the flowers 
are finer, they last macb 
longer, and are produced 



THE FLOWER GARDEN, 

SOLOMON'S SEAL. 

(PoLYiiONATUH MULTIPLOBUM.) 

FOR the wild garden, or in tbt' abade 
of large trees or ajuall ehruba, there 
are few more suitable atibjecLs for 
planting than the well - ki\own 
Solotnon^s Seal. It is easy to 
e&tabliiht and will thri^^e in almost 
any iiositioOf even in |N^r sandy ftoil, 
btit it alao responds to good cultivation in 
the shape of richt^r soil. Of elegant and 
graceful habil^ it will reach to a height of 
Z feet or 4 feet iu a atii table ]>oaitloDf bearing 
pendent bunchea of one to tour nearly ^hitc 



flowers. This plant increases freely, and may 
be taken Tip and replanted any time after the 
foliage hm died down. The rhizomes may 
be divided into small pieces, taking care to 
leave one or two crowns on each piece. 
Large groiipii in the open spaces of woods are 
very effective, and it comes in very useful for 
plaoting on the edges of shrubbery borders 
as well as among Ferns. There are several 
other spociea of rolygonatum in cultivation 
very similar to this plant, including P. lati- 
foliuin and P. biflorum, out probably the 
most distinct in habit is P. verticillatum, 
with its whorls of long, narrow leaves on 
stems which reach a height of 5 feet It 
grows best in moist, shady places. 

W. Irving. 

DOUBLING LENT LILIES. 
RiraEKiiii] to Mr. Aroher-Hiod's notes on "The 
DoubliDg of Lent Liliee'' in Tbb Gabdkn of the 
3rd inst. , it wodd be very interesting if he could 
bell lu whether the single blooms prodaoed by 
be I be previously carrying double flowers were 
ipdiatiuguUhable, especiMly in the matter of 
■tigma and etamens, from the ordinary single 
dower. Though I have never obserred that 
Daffodils Changs from doable to single, many 
must have noUoed that the doaUe Narciaei, such 
as incomparabilis plenns and the doable poeUcat, 
when growD \n poor soil will do so ; bat I thiLk 
the lowers never qaite arrive at the tma single 
form^ aod do doabt they ooald always be brought 
back again to the doaUe state by pLanting in 
good soil. I ahoald doabt very mach if it were 
poisihie for a bnlb natarally prodaoiag a single 
flower to be made to prodace a doable one by 
high cnltivation; bat if a doable can positively 
tnrn aiagl« and again revert to d€>able, an 
initaoce of which Mr. Archer-Hind reoords, it 
would seem ^mpoaaible to prove what each an 
one really wai originally. 

I was very moch interested to hear that Mr. 
AfQher^Kind had gathered ripe seed from doable 
Daflbdile. I have often noticed clamps of what 
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would Mem to bo Modliiigi among fMamoniiit 
pleirafl natiinlued in the graM here on stiff loil 
ofer olay, far from the nearest tingle yarietiee, 
and l^eee clamps, which eventoaU^ prodnoe 
double flowers, seem to spring np in jost the 
places where seed-pods from the nearest clamps 
of old balbs woald natarally fall— that.is, within 
the stem's length of the old damps. Having 
ofken searched for and never having foand ripe 
tesd on any doable flowers, I was pazzled to know 
if these conld really be seedlings. I think 
there is little donbt that they are ; other- 
wise it is difficalt to acooant for their 
presence. Possiblv thsse doable flowers 
prodooe very small seed in a seed-pod 
which escapes notice. It woold be very 
interesting to know if the seed Mr. Archer- 
Hind proonred was prodaosd in pods of 
normal size. 
8l Amph. W. A. Watts. 



the last decade, and Mr. Max Leiohtlin tells me 
that he broaght oat F. Leidhtlinii thirty years 

r having foand it in a small neglected pot in 
Botanic Garden at Padaa, When flowering 
some F. aarea which were sent me a few years 
back by Messrs. Wallace of Oolchsster, it strack 
me that something might be done with the flower. 
F. aarea is, as those know who have grown it, a 
poor weedy thing with small yellow blossoms, 
and (in contradiatinotion to its relatives)^what 



yoar issae of Febmary 17, the few plants I sent 
to the Royal Horticaltaral Society's meetinff on 
Janoary 23 had been slightly forced, wnioh 
certainly told against them. I have, at the 
moment, some blooms on plants that have been 
kept cooler, which are mach finer and [more 
sabstantiaL In addition to the flowers of which 
I have been spsaking, I have other hybrid seed- 
lings flowered for the first time this year, the 
groand ooloar of one of them being almost snow 



DONDIA EPIPACTIS. 
This qaaintly pretty little reck plant is 
now in fiower, and with its doselv-set 
blossoms of pale grean and gold makes a 
pleasing spot of soft colonr in the rock 
nrden. it is a native of Garinthia and 
Camida, and was introdaced into this 
coantry nearly 100 years aga Where 
several good clamps are prown in close 
proximity their effect is nniqae and pleas- 
ing, since Uie fiowers are abaolatoly anlike 
any others. They are composed of a central 
golden boes, aroand which radiate six 
apple-green bracts with deeply serrated 
edges, the whole fiower measnring from 
1 inch to li inches across. Thev are borne 
in sach quantities as completely to cover 
the plant, and are carried on stems about 
3 inches in length. The correct name of 
this Dondia is Hacqnetia Bpipactis, but 
it is better known by the title here given. 
It is an uncommon plant in gardens, and 
is apparently less grown now than formerly, 
when it was known by the English appella- 
tion of Gold Coin ; but even this title 
seems now to have dropped into disuse. Still, it 
comes at a time when there are so few fiowere of 
the open air, and is quite distinct. 8. W. F. 



NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 



A NEW ODONTOGLOSSUM. 
Onx of the moat beautiful hybrid Orchids 
exhibited before the Hoyal Horticultural 
Society is OdontogloasumfowleriaDum, shown 
on the 6th inst by Messrs. Sander and ^na, 
St Albans ; it received a first-class certiJi^ 
cato from the Orchid committee. It was 
obtained by crossing Odontoaiossum Rosaii 
rubescens and O. cirrhosuoL The sepals and 
petals are long and narrow ; thev are marked 
with dark r^-brown velvet-like bars, the 
white ground colour showing through. The 
ends of the sepals and petols are par^ilo^ 
and the long lip is purple except at the top 
beneath 1iie column, where it is rich yellow. 




THE GREENHOUSE, 

HYBRID FREESIAS. 

FRBESIA.S appear to havd more or less 
escaped the attention of the hybridist, 
the sorte that we have at preeent 
being, I think, all importations. 
F. r. alba was introduced from the 
Gape in the soTcnties, I am told, 
by the late D:. A. Wallace of C jlohester ; at any 
rate, he was one of the first to handle it, showing 
it in 1878, and obteining a firat-claw certifioate. 
p. i^urea qsuis to i%b i^iso f^om the C ipe within 



A NSW ODONTOOLOSSUM (O. roWLVBIANUM). 



little scent it possess e s is anything but pleasant 
For several years I have bedh crossing it with 
varieties of F. r. alba and F. Lsiohtlinii, with 
resulte that have brought home to me what an 
eisy thing it is to cross and what a worry to 
select Tlie seedlings have varied in size, shape, 
colour, and fragrance, but it is an encouraffiuff 
fact to me that among them all I do not think I 
have had anything quite so bad as aurea, which 
I have used as the pollen-parent In time, with 
careful selection, I quite hope to get a strain 
nearly, if not quite, as large as F. r. albi or 
Liiehtlinii, with a rich full yellow cobur and a 
good perfume, As " Q, ^?' tml^ 



remarks in 



white, certainly a purer white than I have ever 
seen in F. r. alba, and another a dear citron 
colour, a very substantial and distinct fiower, 
with a mo3t delicious perfume. I do not care at 
the moment to give the pedigree of these two 
seedlings ; the alliasce was in the nature of an 
experiment, the resulta of which appear to be, so 
far, satisfactory and encouraginff. 

Iq a recent number of Ths Gabdin, a corre- 
spoodent says that the Freeiia is a rather 
neglected fiower that should be more grown; 
with this I heartily agree. To those who have 
a little glass, even if unheated, it is one of the 
most char min^ and delioiteof all sprin^-fiowerin^ 
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pot plaDts ; to beaaty of form and habit ia 
added a motft delioate perfume, aod the treat- 
ment it reqnires is of the eimplest. In order to 
obtain good flowers, I nee a rather rioh oompoet 
when potting the bnlbe, and give the plants, when 
well rooted, alternate doeee of Clay's FertiUzer 
and weak, diluted chicken manure at interyals of 
•tea days or a fortnight, with most satisfactory 
results. 
JRye. F. Hkbbirt Chapmah. 

MIGNONETTE IN POTS. 

Thb article on pa^ 113 on the srowth of this 
charming annou in small or ordinary market 
pots is instructive. For ffrowina plants for 
cutting and for conservatory decoramon in March, 
April, and May, I find that those plants which 
are cprown into specimen size, from which several 
hundred spikes of flower can be cut, are the most 
economical, and if not required to provide eut 
flowers, they are of neat oeauty when trained 
as standards or huge bushes. Such plants' if well 
grown will give flower-spikes 1 foot long, quite 
easily. I have tried many varieties. Th^- 
is Miles' Spiral, which has all the attributes: pf 
size, colour, perfume, and vigour of growth. 
The month of May is the best time to sow the 
seed. Put two or t^ree seeds in quite small pots 
filled with sandy solf^'and set in a cold frame at 
the foot of a north wall, where the trouble of 
shading the frame will be dispensed with. As 
soon as it can be seen which is the most vigorous 
plant, remove the others, giving this all available 
space to encourage a robust,* stocky erowth. 
Transfer the plants to larger p(4s directly they 
are well furnished with roots, using a compost of 
loam and leaf -mould at first, gradually increasing 
the loam and adding half-decayed horsh manure 
to induce a vigorous growth. At no time allow 
the roots to become matted around the sides of 



quite ^ol 
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the pots until the plants arn in their final siie, 
pots of 10 inches diameter for the largest speci- 
mens. This will be about the end of September. 
Neglect of the roots in the early stages of fprowth 
is conducive to weakness, loss of 'leaves, and, 
what is worse, a full crop of red spider upon the 
leaves, which is detrimental to that freedom of 
growth so desirable. The plants can remain 
behind the wall in frames until the early part of, 
Septepiber, when they should have a southern 
ezpoAure in a cold frame and be shaded from 
bnght sun, syringing the plants twice daily. A 
thick bed of ooal ashes is the best base to stand 
the plants upon when in frames, as it is cool and 
moist. 

When the plants are 6 inches high it must be 
determined in what form they are to be grown. 
If for standards, the growth should be confined 
to a single stem until the desired height is 
attained — 18 inches or 2 feet. Then the point 
of growth should be pinched out to induce other 
shoots to grow and form the foundation of the 
future head. Continue to nip out the point of 

\o\k shoot at every few inches i|ntil^the desired 
^e is obtained'. A t|ih^is^df galvanised wire 
having been made 1 fo<>t or so in diameter and 
lOlnAes deep, secure to a stout stake in the pot. 
Qver this train thsi shoots until the trellis is 
copred ; then allow the plant to flower. 

Specimen bush plants, eventually to be 3 feet 
or more- high, should have diff»rent treatment. 
Stop the plants at '6 inches, and continue V> do so 
until the desired sise is attained. At the end Of 
September remove the plants to a light, airy 
greenhouse, keeping them as near to the glass as 
possible to avoid weakly gfsijfth. Supply the 
roots regularly with water as rSouired, and when 
the pots in which the plants ays- to flower are 
full of roots, ffive weak liquid maliure freely and 
an oocasionsi sgiinkling with Clay's or some, 
a nroved fertiliserr- Ample space in which to 



E-ow, regular attention to watering, and regu- 
ting the growths are salient points in the 



growth of good speoio 



of this fikvonrite flower. 

B. MOLTNSUX. 



TREES AND SHRUBS, 

A FINE HORNBEAM. 

RARELY is such a splendid specimen 
of the Hornbeam rCarpinas 
Betalus) to be met witti as that 
portrayed in the accompanying 
^. illustration. The tree is growing 
in St Pierre Park^ some three 
miles from Chepstow. Its height is about 
65 feet, the diameter, of its trunk at 5 feet 
from the ground is 11 feet 4 inches, and its 
branch -spread, in whichever direction it is 
taken, is almost exactly 100 feet. It stands 
on level ground close to a rise, on which is a 
colony of about thirty fine old Yews, a few 
dead or d^ng, but the remainder in jierfect 
health. The finest of these range from 
50 feet to 70 feet in height, with a trunk 
girth of over 22 feet In one case an Oak 
and Yew have grown together and form a 
solid trunk, as of one tree, for a height of 
6 feet. S. W. Fitzherbbkt. 



RED-BERRIED MISTLETOE. 
Thi red Mistletoe, referred to on page 114, is in 
all probability Viscam omoiatnm, which hai 
been onltivatsd as a parasite on the Olive for 
sone years at Kew. In general appearance it 
mnoh suggests onr own British species, the main 
diflforenoe being the larger size of the male 
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flowers, bat more pftrtiofularly the red odour of 
the berries. It wm figured in the BoUmieal 
Moffozine aboat foar years ago, and from an 
artiole by Sir Joseph Hooker, iHiich aooom- 
panied the illustration, it woald appear to be 
aeoidedly common in some parts of Boathem 
Borope and Asia Minor. In Granada it grows 
asnally on Olive trees, which it sometimes 
iojnres and sterilises, bat it also oocars on 
CrattBgas, Popalas slba, and Finns Pinaster. la 
S^ria, Post, m his excellent "Flora of Syria," 
giTes as its range Central and Sonthem Palestine, 
while there are specimens in the Kew Herbarinm 
from the Garden of Gethsemane, from the Temple 
area in Jerusalem, and from Moab. As in 
Spain, so in Syria, it is sometimes fonnd 
on a Thorn. As a garden plant it is decidedly 
pretty, while it is of great interest from its 
affinity to onr native Mistletoe, and from the 
historical associations of some of the dis- 
tricts in which it grows wild. At present it 
is impossible to obtain it from nurseries, but 
the day mav come when the tropical Viscams 
aad Lioranthas will have a place in British 
gardens. Their relative, the common Mistletoe, 
has now proved quite amenable to cultivation. 

H. P. 

THE MEZEREON (DAPHNE 
MEZEREUM). 
Tus Mezereon, as this Daphne is {(enerallv styled, 
is a native of Europe and occasionallv found in 
Britain, but is not on that account to be despised 
for garden decoration, being, in the winter, when 
its leafless shoots are studded throughout their 
length with blossom, an attractive picture. The 
type bears reddish pur|ple flowers, and there is a 
variety, atro-rubra, with deeper-tinted blooms. 
The form alba has white flowers, and alba fl.-pl. 
double white. There is also a variety named 



grandiflomm, which has larger blossoms than 
the typev and conies into bloom in Novenbei, 
often bearing flowers from that date until March. 
In a collection of seedlings ptants aae to be f oond 
showing oonsiderable variation in the oolonrof 
their m>wers. The berries which snoeeed the 
blooms give the little shrubs another season of 
brightness, as, for the most part, they are of a 
glowing red colour, though some of the white- 
SowerM varieties bear orange-yellow fruit. A 
group of a dozen or so bushes of the different 
forms make a pleasing sight during the months 
of January and February, and again later on 
when they become covered with bright berries. 
As is the case with the majority of the Diphnes 
the flowers of D. Mezerenm are fragrant. 

S. W. F. 



ANDROSACE LANUGINOSA. 

This beautiful rock plant, a native of the Hima- 
layas, although sometimes met with growing 
vigorously in gardens, often gives considerable 
trouble to cultivators. A. lanuginosa, the sub- 
ject of the illustration, is the most beautiful 
of all the Androsaoes, its rosy lilac, vellow-eyed 
blossoms being very lovely, and produced over a 
leoethened period. It commences to flower early 
in May, is at its best towards the end of June, 
and carries a certain amount of blossoms until the 
late autumn. In their native altitudes the plants 
are exposed to severe frosts, and are often 
covered with deep snow, but in our climate, with 
its alternations of frost and damp, mugjanr 
weather, the Androsaoes often succumb. To 
illustrate the varied behaviour of A. lanuginosa 
under cultivation, the opinions of two well-known 
growers of rook plants may be cited. Ooe writes 
of it as " one of the easiest grown of all alpine 
plants *' ; while the other slAtes that he finds '* no 



plant more difficult to cultivate." Between these 
two extremes are many degrees of success and 
failure. The silver-grey, silky foliage is very 
retentive of moisture, and often suffors in the 
winter from being frozen when wet. Even where 
tiiis plant has flourished in a garden for years 
thwe is no certainty that it wiU continue to 
do so. 

On paoe 171, Vol. LXL, is an illustration of 
a splendid mass of this Androsace growing in a 
Devon sarden. This remained in the best of 
health for years, and then suddenly died, since 
whicb time it has absolutely refused to grow in 
Uie garden, though strong young plants have 
been tried again and again, and the whole of the 
old soil removed and prepared compost of the 
best description substituted. The owner of the 
garden is a most successful grower of the rarer 
rock plants, but for the past five years has been 
utterly unable to induce A. lanu^nosa to live, 
although previous to this he experienced not the 
slightest difficulty with it. The accompanying 
illustration shows a breadth of A. lanuginosa 
photoffraphed at the end of May, before it reached 
its fullest perfection. Two small plants were put 
out from 2^-inch pots in tl^ autumn of 1903, and 
have now increased until their sheet of foliage 
measures over 4 feet across. The plants are 
growing in an elevated bed, from which their 
fffowths trail downward over rocks to a lower 
level, and the compost in which they are doing 
so well is fibrous loam and leaf -mould in equM 
proportions, mixed with almost the same amount 
of very coarse sand and limestone chippings, 
while the surface of the soil was entirely coverad 
at the time of planting with larger chipe of lime- 
stone. During the {Muit two winters a light has 
been fixed in a slanting position about 1 foot 
above the foliage, so as to keep it comparatively 
dry. 

South Devon, S. W. Fitzhxbbebt. 
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GARDENING FOR B6GINNSRS. 

SIMPLE HINTS. 

ROPAGATING DAHLIAS.— ^y of onttiDgt that maybe token limilarly to first 



PCuUinga from the Stools.— K, Storting 
the rooto : 1. Roototook at it appears 
in spring, having been kept dry and 
safe from frost during the winter, 
showing, a, the fleshy roots or tubers 
that may be placed on a bed with or without 
bottom-heat or in a shallow box, and should be 
oovered with soil ; 6, orown (where bnds are and 
whence growth will spring), not to be ooyered 
with soil; c, old stem dead snd decayed to 
dotted line after breaking off there. 2 Root- 
stock properly placed in soil for starting: d, 
portions of fleshy roote that may appear above 
soil so as not to bory the crown ; e, crown 
that may or may not show bnds or eyes, 
and not covered with soil 3. Roototock 
starting into growth : /, yonnff shoots 
poshing from crown. These, when tney have 
made two jointo and the growing point, 
may be removed as cnttings, it beins all- 
imiK>rtant that the roototocks be placed in a 
position where they have full exposure to 
light, and in a tomperature of 55^ to 65^, not 
as frequently done, left under stages and 
in positions dark and distant from the glass, 
until the shooto are a considerable length, 
drawn, weak, and long- jointed. L. A root- 
stock that has been potted and placed early 
in spring to push shooto either for division 
(the grower having no convenience beyond 
a greenhouse) or to furnish cuttings, the 
grower having the convenience of a hot-bed ; 
the potting shown in section: y, drainage 
(large crock over aperture, similar - sized 
pieces to make level, and a few cinders, 
with layer of partially-decayed leaves or 
rougher parts of compost) ; A, soil (any loose 
and ffritty matter, such as refuse of potting 
bench, worked amons tuber-like rooto of 
roototook) ; «, roototook of Dahlia ; /, crown 
(where "eves" are situated, and from which 
shoots push) kept clear of soil ; k, space for 
holding water in watering, giving just enough, 
and not on crown, but at side of pot to 
keep soil fairly moist; I, shooto that have 
pushed and attoined siz9 suitoble for either 
division of plant (thus giving three plants) 
or for toking off as cuttings (this being 
indicated at the dotted cross lines) and a 
succession of cuttinss. M. A division potted 
ioto 4i-inch pot, the tuber being cat to fit 
the pot : m, drainage (good, but not exces- 
sive, secured with roush of compost) ; n, soil 
(loam, leaf-mould, and sand in about equal 
parts) ; o, division ; p, tuber shortoned ; 
g, point where cut made in detoching from 
roototock; r, depth of potting; a, young 
shoot ; t, space for holding wator in watoring. 
If shaded for a few days aftor detaching and 
potting will poon become estoblished even in a 
greenhouse, and make fine plant for planting 
out at end of May, being duly hardened off ; if 
other shooto spring from base, cut them off while 
quito smalL N. Catting properly trimmed and 
inserted in 2i-inch pot : u, drainage (crock and a 
little rough matonal) ; v, soil (leaf -mould and 
sand) ; w, surfacing of silver sand ; x, catting 
inserted with base reetin{| on, and stom sur- 
rounded with, sand. Placed m a frame or hot- bed, 
shaded, cutting will soon root in a bottom-heat 
of 70®, and the plant may then be hardened and 
repotted. 0. Rooted cutting shifted into 4i-inch 
pot : y, drainage ; z, soil ; a, ball of soil and 
rooto ; b, epice for holding wator in watoring. 
P. A plant raisrd from a cattiog at planting out 
Btoge : c, soil (well prepared) ; d, h±\\ of soil and 
roots ; e, depth of planting (never below lowest 
leaves). Q Rootstock I,, showing second batoh 



batch ; other growths will follow, but over- 
propagation is a great evil. 

Some Propagating Notts, — In nurseries the 
propagator is always busy wintor and summer. 
If he is not putting in cuttings, he is grafting or 
layering. His sole object is to increase stock, 
and his means for the work are not limited ; but 
in privato gardens or the small gardens of the 
amatour the work comes in seasons, and with 
most amatours the propagating season begins in 
March. The propagating house at this 



certainty. Where possible I have token them 
off with a bit of old wood, but young ahoots, 
with a oouple of eves cut smooth just beneath 
the lower bud, will root very quickly without 

Sots or soil if placed in warm, moist Coooanut 
bre ; but as soon as the rooto are a quarter of an 
inch or so kxiff the cuttinfls should be started 
singly in small pots, and for a time plunged in 
bottom-heat to make more roots. The percentage 
of Ices ought not to exceed 5 per cent., and the 
only limit to the number which may be made in 
a very short time will be the supplv of cuttiDOs, 
. . „ . but cuttings from outside will be of no use, as ttie 

should have a night tomperature of not less than I wood must be in a suitoble condition with the sap 

active. Cuttings of stove or warm-house 

Slanto will root freelv under similar ooo- 
itions. Crotons, Indiarubbers, and Dra- 
ceoas, where theae are old matted plants, 
may be cut down, and the stems out into 
single jointo and immersed in warm moist 
fibre.-H. 

CvUingB on a Hot-bed, made either in a 

brick pit or covered with a frame, will be a 

I have known many thousands of 




young planto to be turned out of a hot-bed 
ooverad with a three-light frame ; the bed 
must be well put together, and in Febmair 
should be 6 feet higL In Maroh 4 feet will 
do, but besides the warm frame there should 
be a cooler frame or a moderately warm 
greenhouse to move the planto to when 
rooted. It is astonishing what a large 
number of planto may be made in a short 
time with one warm frame and two or 
three cooler ones. The only limit will be 
the supply of cuttings, and to make sure 
work such things as Fuchsias, Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, and other soft-wooded things 
should be warmed up a bit first, as cuttinss 
from planto in a low tomperature often fi^, 
because the sap it not active enough aiMl 
damp tokes them. Seedlings may be ratted 
under the same conditions. And here, so 
far as regards providing planto to fill a 
garden with flowers, the cultivator stands 
on firm ground. At he does not reouire 
cuttings— and, in many respecto, seedlings 
are as good, if not better, than plants from 
cuttibgs— planto enough mav be raised in 
three or four frames, one of which is mounted 
on a good hot-bed. To plant a very large 
garden Petunias, Verbenas, Silpiglossis, 
Marigolds, Zinnias, Astors, Stocks, Antirrhi- 
nums, Phlox Drummondii, Chinese Pinks, 
BUsams, Celosias, Tobaocos, and a host of 
other things, including sub • tropicals of 
various kinds, may be produced by the 
thousand if required. — H. 

Some Good Early Potatoes. — The old 
Ashleaf, where it has been kept true, is 
excellent as a first early. Years ago I 
had a variety of the old Ashleaf with blotohed 
or mottled foliage, which was ready to dig 
a week or ten days earlier than the tjpe. 
This may perhaps be in existence some- 
should be a bottom -heat plunging bed on one i where now, but I have lost sight of it 
side where the heat is steady at 85^ or 90^. I since I left this district. Though the foliage 
have used sand for plunging the poto in, and I was blotched with yellow, the planto were 
Cjcoanut fibre for several purposes. Many I perfectly healthy, and they forced welL Daniels' 
cuttings will root in the fibre, if warm and Doke of York still holds its position as a 
moist, in a few days without poto or soil. 1 1 good early kind. It cooks well all through the 
like sand for plunging small poto in, as the heat season, is generally free from disease, and, if the 
circulates so freely in it. , planto are confined to one stom, as all early 

Pototoes thould be, tbere are no very small 
Roses from Outtings. — When Roses are forced tubers. Other good kinds are Sotton's Ninety- 
early the young shoots, when getting a bit firm fold and Sir John Llewelyn. Early Puritan is a 
in March or April, wiU strike with the greatest , ^ood deal grown in some districto— p., Osffi^, 



PBOPAGATIKG DABUA8 BT CUTTINGS FROM THB 8TOOLB. 

60^, or a few degrees more. There may bs other 
means of ventilation, but the lighto are seldom 
opened. If the sun is warm a shade is used, and 
ventilation would only reti^rd the work. There 
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THE TOWN GARDEN. 

WaU FnUt Trets in /YouTer.— Peaoh, Oherrjr> 
Plum, and Apple trees on walls will toon be in 
flower. The blossoms should be protected from 
frost at night and also from ^ery cold wind daring 
the day by light oanyas. It oan easily be fixed 
by placing poles from the top of the wall to the 
groond to support the canvas. The latter should 
not touch the trees, but should be to far away 
that it cannot be blown against the flowers. 
The covering should be put on at night and 
removed first thing the next morning. 

Watering WaU Fruit 7V«m.— Every year there 
are numerous complaints from readers about the 
blostom falling from their fruit trees. This is 
sometimes, but not always, due to exposure to cold ; 
often it is due to dry soiL At this season few 
people think of watering anything planted out 
in the border, and on first thought it does seem 
imnecessarv. With trees growing against walls, 
however, the case is differont. if they aro pro- 
tected by some sort of coping at the top the 
roots get less water than ever, but even if the 
wall has no coping, wall fruit trees receive far less 
than trees and plants in the open. The soil 
dose by the wall is often found to be dry towards 
the end of Maroh. If, then, the soil appears to bo 
at all dry when the wall fruit trees are coming 
into blossom, give it a good soaking of water. 
If this were done mora often thero would be 
fewer complaints about flowers falling. 

Newty-planted Boats. — We have received a 
great many letters recently askina if newly- 
planted Roses ought to be prunea, and if so, 
bow? The answer is, the shoots ought to be 
pruned hard back to within 2 inches to 4 inches 
of their base. This may be taken as a general 
rule. The essential point is to cut back the 
shoot to a hard plump bud (pointing outwards, if 
possible, in the case of dwarfs) near the base. 
This may be from 1 inch to 3 inches of the 
ground, though the nearer the base, the better 
furnished with growth the plant will be even- 
tually. The reason Roses thould be out hard 
back after planting is to make them send up 
strong shoots from the base, which otherwise 
they would not do. It is especially important 
in the case of climbing Roicf, for the larger an i 
stronger the shoots, the finer will they flower. It 
dcei not so much matter whether the shoots are 
pruoed back to 2 inches or to 4 inches so long as 
the bud selected is a good one. If the pUnls 
aro weak when received, they need to be cut 
back harder than stronger plants. Discrimina- 
tion must be uced. It a dwarf plant has four 
Rood shoots, one of them might be left, say, 
9 inches long, another 6 inches, cuttiog back the 
other two hard. If one receives plants of a 
climbing Rose with several good shoots, one or 
two of Uiese may be left to blossom ; they must 
be cut back immediately aftei wards. 



Tba Rosis, Hybrid Tbas, and Koisbttbs in 
sheltered positions on walls acs making active 
growth, and should be attended to at once, but 
in cold aspects, although probably Hybrid Teas 
and Hybrid Perpetuals aro bursting into growth, 
it is advisable to leave these until the last, as 
the prunins would excite the dormant buds 
beforo the danger from late, destructive frosts is 
over. Clear all pruninss and wseds from the 
beds, and mulch the beds with well-decayed 
farmyard manuro, or, if later oo, annuals aro to be 
sown among the Roses, a dressins of some good 
artificial manuro may be applied now, and the 
beds lightly forked over. 

Bulbous Plants are pushing up through the 
earth with renewed vigour. Some have already 
made considerable growth; others are tiny, 
perhaps delicate, little plants that we treasuro. 
All alike will now requiro caroful protection 
from mice, hares, and rabbits, and seeds protection 
from birds. Pheasants are very foncT of many 
kinds of spring flowers. Anemones, especlallv 
blanda, apennina, and the nemorosa sectioiL If 
they once bcftin on them they will quickly pick off 
every bud. They aro also very partial toXilinro 
auratum, and will eat every bit quite down to the 
crowns of the bulbs. If any Liliums have been 
planted in peat-beds among Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, &;o., in spots where pheasants aro likely 
to frequent, they must be protected by small 
ffuards made of wire-nettins, or they will be 
destroyed. At this time of the year the ravages 
of slugs must be especially guarded against. The 
slug is a most insidious enemy, frequently eating 
off the tiny growth of hardy plants beforo they 
appear awve ground. Perforated sine collars 
plMcd around the plants and pressed into the 
ground about 1 inch make a good protectioiL 

Ebbmubi aro now growing strongly, and 
probably elwesianus, himalaicus, robustus, and 
Its varieties aro already pushing up flower-spikes. 
These must be protected. Water lodging in the 
crowns of the plants and becoming f re zen destroys 
the tips of the flower-spikes, otherwise they aro 
perfectly hardy. Last year we saved all the 
spikes from icjury from frost and snow by placing 
pads of tissue paper in the crowns at night, 
romoving them in the morning. E. Bangei and 
A1k», beinglatcr, requiro no protection whatever. 

Gravxl Walks may now be pot in order. If 
ihey are overrun with moss, or have become 
dirty, the surface should be turned over and a 
pprinkling of gravel added. Rike level and 
clear off all large stones. Roll once or twice a 
week, so that the suiface may become smooth and 
agreeable to walk up^n. G. D. Davison. 

Wtstwich Oardens^ Norwich. 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

PRUKING ROSES— Rotes of mott 
kiudi may now be piuned. Cltmbiog 
or what are known as rambling or 
pillar R >ses aro the earliest to com- 
mence growing, consequently they 
should be dealt with first. If thfse 
have been treated as advised in a January 
calendar, by having all dead wood and uceless 
sprays removed, Tery little pruning will now be 
rrquirod beyocd the shortening of unripe shoots ; 
but if they have been left until now, very great 
caro roust ke exercised in ditentaogliDg the 
shoots, a^ the strong, active bods are so easily 
rubbed iff Hence the advantage of partly 
pruning these kinds in the winter. 



the compost, and securo the plant to the stake. 
In the case of specimen plants three pseudo-bulbs 
should be placed in the centre of the pot about 
2 inches apart, with the young growths facing 
the rim in opposite directions, and be made secure 
with a stake in the centra. The plants should 
be grown as near the roof-glass as possible in the 
stove or East India house. Providing the com- 
post in which the plants aro potted is moist, no 
water at the root will be necessary for two weeks, 
but they should be syringed overhead and between 
the pots two or three times on bright days. 
When the roots get a good hold of the compost 
water should be siven more freely ; and when the 
flower-buds can be felt in the growths an occa- 
sional watering with weak liquid cow manuro 
will benefit them. 

Paopaoatiom.— They aro easily increased by 
cutting away the old pseudo-bulbs when the 
growths have advanced to the flowering stage, and 
placing them on the itage underneath the growing 

?lants whero they will be syringed frequently, 
'hey usually break into srowth at each node, 
and these should be potted in small pots as soon 
as they commence to root. Another satisfactory 
way of propagating them is to cut between each 
node, as advised in last week's calendar for Den- 
drobiums. 

The present month is considered by Orchid 
growers to be the beginning of the Orohid-growing 
season. Syringe between the pots of Cattleyas 
two or three times a day, and if the weather 
outside is favourable spraying them overhead 
will help to plump the pseudo-bulbs. Great caro 
mutt be taken with watering at the root A 
regular temperaturo is much better than one 
that fluctuates considerably. All Orohid houses 
now need shading. As a guide, I may say that 
the temperature of the Csttleya house should be 
60" by night and 65^ by day, allowing a rise of 
5^ with sun-heat. W. H. Pikoc. 

Ckardwar, Bourton on-the- WcUer, OUmcester, 



ORCHIDS. 
Thutiias.— T. alba, T. Benson'iB,T. marshalliana, 
and the hybrids T. veitchiana, T. magoriana, 
T. chard warensis, and T. winniana aro deciduous 
Orohids which require a complete rest during 
the winter months. They aro well worth grow- 
ing, flowering as they do in the summer, when 
Orchids aro somewhat scarce. The growths, too, 
aro very elegant, bearing pendulous neads of six 
or more flowers that somewhat resemble Phaius, 
under which name some authorities place them. 
They aro now producing their new growths at 
the base of the old pseudo-bulbs, and should be 
attended to with regard to repotting. The plants 
should be tu'ued out of the pots and all the old 
ochipost removed, leaving just enough of the 
deaa root to keep the plant steady in the new 
pot. Thunias may be grown singly in 5 -inch 
pots, or three pseudo-bulbs may be potted 
together in a 7-inon pot to form specimens. The 
compost should consist of two-thirds good fibrous 
loam, one-third peat, and ooe-third leaf-soil ; the 
whole, together with coarse silver sand and finely- 
broken crock, should be mixed. The pot should 
be crocked to one -quarter its depth, in which a 
stake sufficiently strongshould be placed to keep 
the plant in position. Then pot moderately firm 
to within half -an-inoh of the rim of the pot with 



FRUIT GARDEN. 
Graftiko —The practice of grafting is a ready 
means of converting trees of Apples and Pears, 
that are in a healthy condition, but bearing 
icdifferent crops of fruit, into more profitable 
specimens in a comparatively short space of time. 
If the trees are in vigorous health regraf ting with 
some reliable varieties— suitable to the locality — 
is mora profitable than cutting them out to make 
room for young trees. The time to graft is when 
the sap becomes active and the bark parts easily 
from the wood. There are many methods of 
graftiuff, but in private gardens those generally 
adopted are the crown or wedge grafting for 
large trees, and whip grafting for f mailer shoots 
or young stocka The scions, which should have 
been cut some time previously and laid in a cool 
shady place to keep the buds dormant, must be 
prepared with a sharp knife. See that the bark 
of the scion acd stock fit closely on one side at 
least, and secure them with rsffi& or soft cotton. 
When there are but a few stccks to be grafted 
clay may be used for excluding air from the 
scions, and it should be well worked previous 
to being used. Grafting wax may be bought 
ready for use, and is, perhap?, the meet conveoient 
material. 

Apply anothib Dressing of fresh-slaked 
lime to GxMeberry and Currant bushes where 
the ppatrows are troublesome with the buds. 
Paraffia emulsion spreyed on them has also 
some tffaot; but either substance loon gets 
washed off and requires renewing. 

Tub Black CuKRAhT Mite is becoming so 
prevalent in many parts of the country that 
constant attention and the utmost vigilanoe are 
necessary to prevent the entire destruction of 
this crop. The swollen appearance of the buds 
is a sure indication of its preseDce, and these 
should be ciirefnlly collected and burnt. But 
where the pest has become thoroughly established, 
cuitiog the shoots hard back or rooting out alto- 
gether will eventually have to be done. Whero 
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AMXBIG4N BuoHT or wooUy aphii has made 
i^ appearance the affsoted j^to ihould be fre- 
quenfly painted OTer with a itrong paraffin 
emalrion and mbbed into the bark with a stiff 
bniah. Cloee attention and repeated applioa- 
tiona will generally reenlt in .the complete 
eradication of this pest the first season. Oanker 
on f rait trees does not seem to jrield to treatment 
looallv. It is more of a constitutional dise a se ; 
therefore prevention in the direction of well- 
drained ground, the selection of varieties- suitable 
to the district, and the enoouragemcgit of healthy 
surface roots, will go a long way to mitigate this 
evil. Wounds caused by bruises to the trunk or 
branches nearly always result in oanker, and a 
looal remedy, such as Stockholm tar, may be 
applied to the afifocted part after paring all the 
diseased bark away. 

Pbipa&hvo Soil.— In addition to the old stools 
of Chrysanthemums and any other unexhausted 
soil that has been highly fed, burnt sarden refuse, 
road pariiifls and scrapings, lime rubble, and the 
remains of the old loam heap should be saved ; 
they will make a capital mixture in whiefa to 
plant younfl fruit trees or to renovate exhaasted 
borders. The quarters on which bush iraits are 
growing should now receive a top-drnesing of 
artificial manure, lightly forking it in and tsIdmK 
care not to disturb the roots. Raspberriee wiu 
be much benefited if they receive a top-drewing 
at this date, and if the waste material from thm 
garden, such as the remains of vegetables, weeds, 
leaves, &o., bo well decayed and mixed with some 
fresh lime, it will provide a suitable compost at 
1^ trifling cost, besides disposinff of large quantities 
of objectionable matter. Thomas Wiijbon. 

Glamia CaaOe Cfardena, OkmiBt N.B. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 
VxoiTiBLB Mabrows. — Make a sowing of these 
now. Insert the seeds singly, and on end, in 
clean pots 3 inches in diameter. Use a compost 
of chopped loam and leaf-mould or old Mushroom 
bed materii^ Do not have the compost very 
fine, nor make it very firm in the pots ; the seeds 
should be just covered. Place the pots in a 
temperature of 55^ to 60^, with a little bottom- 
heat if possible. Small-growing varieties are 
generally most appreciated in the dining-room. 
Pen-y-byd is a |^x>d round variety, and the 
Custard Marrow makes a nice dish. 

Oabbots. — The main sowing of these should 
be made if the ground is in a workable condition. 
The soil should be deep and well worked, and 
the lighter the better. Stony ground should be 
avoided. Where wireworm is troublesome, a 
dr^ssins of an approved insect exterminator 
should be forked in. I use annually a prepara- 
tion called Sootigene, which I find very efifoctive ; 
it acts as a manure also. Rake the surface as 
smooth as possible before drawing the drills, 
^hich should not be less than 12 inches apart for 
mainorop varieties. The Intermediate varieties 
are, as a rule, the most serviceable, but a stump- 
rooted variety, such as Model, should also be 
included. Sowings should be made at regular 
intervals of early or forcing varieties for a supply 
of small young roots, which are pulled and used 
as they become full-sized. A calm day should 
be chosen for sowing, or the seed will be scattered 
by the wind. As a catch crop a few Radish 
seeds can be mixed with the Carrots and sown 
together, the Radishes being ready for pulling 
some time before the Carrots are any size. 

Pabskips.— These should also be sown in the 
same kind of soil if possible. Do not dig in 
long manure. Sow on a calm day. The drills for 
Parsnips ought to be 18 inches apart. Improved 
Hollow Crowned is an excellent variety. 

AspABAGUB. — If new bsds are to be made the 
ground should have been trenched and manured 
last autumn. If the soil is heavy add road 
scrapings, decayed leaves, and old soil from the 
potting shed. Where the ground is well drained 
Asparagus may be grown "on the level," but 
generally, for permanent beds, the ground is 



formed into raised beds 3 feet or 5 feet wide, with 
an alley between of 2 feet in width. The seed 
should be sown as soon as possible, three drills 
in beds of 6 feet, and two drills in beds of 3 feet, 
the outside drills being 12 inches from the edge 
of the bed. Make the drills about 2 inches 
deep. Qnioker results are obtained by planting 
two-year-old crowns.- The best time for planting 
crowns is jn«t as growth is beginning ; place the 
crowns 18 inches apart, sprukd the roots out 
carefully, and cover to a* depth of 3 inches. See 
that the crowns do not suffinr from drvness before 
planting. The alleys between the beds can be 
used for the first year or two for growins Lettuce, 
Cabbages, and Cauliflowers. Some of the winter 
dressinff on beds that will shortly be producing 
** graas^' can be raked off into the alleys, and the 
Bimaoe of the beds loosened very caretuUy with a 
fork. 

Skids.— A sowing can be made out of doors in 
a sheltered position of Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Brussels Sprouts, Lettuce, &c Cover with a net 
for protection against birds. J. Jaquis. 

Brifarutcn Ow-dena, Biandford. 
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RULES FOE COEEESPONDEMTS. 
Quaattoiis and Aamwmrm^Tkt MdUtr MM<t 
(* wmUh IHa GAEDm Mr/W to mU rmdtn wka dm(r* 

mnd wttA that eti^et wOi euite a tpmUU fmfbmfoi fJkM 
" Ann^n to Otrretpondsnta" Mkmm, AU to m mt mi om 
tUmi 9kovld b€ Umrly mnd caneUtiy wriUm on mm tid4 
•f tiU jM|p«r only, aiKl wMemmA to tiU iBlfOX «/ Thb 
ftAanmi, «0, rat?<ftoeft SlrwC, C9wn( GerdM, ir.C. LMtn 
on frwiiMM aftoiiM ft« Mill to a« FiTBUSEn. TftonasM 
•mI«Mr«M«/ tiU amdir ami infiitfrMKn ackUMon to any 
dat^ymrtton Ao stay il i t i r g to 6o utod In rt^ynpor. Whm 
mora CAan ona ffuary <• am<, aaaA aftoultf fta on a Wfmra t a 
P<*aio/jM|par. 

Laffal Polntsk— ITo or* pnpaftMd to tMtvm quuHonM 
9S tow wMoJ^ Aam wKiOwRQ to do wM Oa wk^ ^ 
fmrdtwing and forutry, Tk» qusitiom Mould b$ at dear 
and eciplimt at pottMt. Antwtrt wOL b$ /bund in a 
ttparate tokumn ktadtd "Legal PokUt. ' 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

Plahtino Small Gabdbn (^Vaaf).— Yea* Ferns 
would do well in the shaded beds H and K. Try 
the Japanese Anemone alsa You would not get 
anything to grow well among the Willows if these 
are planted oloaely ; if, however, there ia good aoil 
between, plant bulbs such as Snowdrop, Wood 
Anemone, Bluebell, and Periwinkle, Euonymus 
radicans, and Ivy on the banks. Border M would 
be the very best for Roses, and in border N they 
ought to ao well. The best plants for bordera 
Q and P are the Violaa or Tufted Panaiea ; they 
misht do really well there if the aoil ia deep and 
weu dug. You could plant theae around the bed 
in Apru. On border L plant aueh sood hardy 
perenniala aa Delphinium, Xupin, Hardy Chryaan- 
themuma. Phlox, Montbretia, Hollyhock, Helian- 
thua Miaa Melliah, Helenium, and Michaelmaa 
Daiaiea. Sow aome good annuala, auch aa Mig- 
nonette, Lavatera, Nigella, Linum grandiflorum 
rubrum, and othera. They fill up apaoea excellently. 
Climbing Roaea tor the pergola ahould induae 
R«ine01ga de Wurtemburg (red), Mme. A. Carri^re 
(white), AlbericBarbier (cream), Dorothy Perkina 
(pink), F^licit^ Perpetu^ (white), and Clematia 
«laokmani, and Honeyauokle ahould alao be 
planted. Crimaon Rambler ia a aplendid Roae for 
an arch. You might cover another with Clematin 
Jaokmani, and another with Honeyauokle. 
Climbera for north fence or wall are winter and 
aummer flowering Jeaaaminea, Foray thta auapenaa. 
Ivy, Ampelopaia Veitohii (Virginian Creeper), 
and Fire Thorn (Crategua Pyraoantha) ; Morallo 
Cherry i€ you want a fruit. Yea, you can grow a 
vine out of doora if you have a very aunny wall 



facing aouth or aouth-weat. You ahould grow 
the variety Reine Olga, a fairly new one. 

FoBEST Tun Roots (j^tiirer).— We m6 
afraid that inatead of kilUnp the roota of the Aak 
treea by opening the trench at timea, you have 
helped them to apread, aa they have enjoyed the 
newly-trenched aoil. We think you would not 
be juatified in building a concrete wall, on account 
of the expenae. If you uae poiaonoua aubatanoea 
you will kill your cropa. (iaa-lime would for a 
time kill the roota, but if atrong enough for thia 
it would poiaon the adL The aame remark appliea 
to liquid from the gaa-worka ; thia would do at the 
baae or low down, but not on the aurface. We 
found the following effective in the eaae of aome 
large Elma in a Roae garden : Ordinary thin rocrf- 
alatea were placed upright and oloae tosethier, 
and near the treea the apaoe waa puddled with 
day and gaa-tar, and made quite firm. The roota 
gave no more trouble. Another way would be to 
get out a narrow trench the full depth, and fill in 
with prepared tar mixture aa uaed for walks. 

SowiKO SWUT PiAS (Amat$ur\—lt for a •bow at tha 
•nd of July, April 14 would bo a tafo date for sowIok to 
tba opon gnmnd. Tbo flneit bkmma would bo got at Utat 
Umo from ordinary UMDoged mIL If iho aoil la properly 
proparad and tho planto are fod with liquid maoura threo 
wodB prior to tha diow. tt would bo a pity to wast* a 
month'! bloom, aa the flowon wonld bo equally line from 
•eods Mwii OD ICaroh 14. Tbo oteau aright do a llMla 
■faortor, bot tho eoloar would be riobor. 

Colour or Cbrtsabthxmums (J. W. T.).— We ghre tha 
oolouraodhalshtofthoChryMnthemnmatnyoarlist. Mario 



DuaTo, 8 feet ; J. S. Pttchor, pearly white, 
8^ feet ; Sanahloo, yellow, 2| foot ; Harvoet Home, crlm< 
■on and gold, 8^ feet ; WhlU Qaintne. pore whito^ foot 
Ryeoroft Pink, aalmoo pink. Si foot ; Oeorga waring, 



yellow, 2^ foot; Mme. G. Deegrango, white, 2^ foot, 
Baronne O. O. de Brailloa, white floahed pink, 2i foot ; and 
M. Albert Oaly, golden rod. centre gold, 8 feet. Many of 
ironr Tariotloa are ?ery old, and there are now mnch 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

Fbuit AMD B06BB IN Gbbbmhouu (2^.).— Your 
idea of plantins fruit treea or Roaea in a raiaed 
bed in the middle of the greenhouae doea not 
aeem to ua to be a good one. There they are 
fartheat away from the light, and in the middle 
of the houae would aure to be damaged more or 
leaa. Yon would do far better to make the 
ataging on either aide wider than 2 feet (4 feet 
would not be too wide), and then plant a Roae 
at the end of the houae where you could prepare 
a proper border for it, and where it would have 
room to grow and deyelop ; you could then train 
it againatwirea fixed at the end of the houae. 
We ahould not adyiae you to grow fruit treea in 
the greenhouae; you will not find them aatia- 
factory. In preparing for the Roae you ahould 
dig out the eziating aoil 2 feet deep, placing 
aome broken bricka at the bottom for drainaget 
and filling the hole with good turfy aoil with 
which aome well-deoayed manure haa been mixed. 

CiMBKAUAS {K. K. 7".).— The large-flowered 
floriata' Cinerariaa are eaaily-grown and invaluable 
planta for greenhouae or conaervatory. If you 
wiah to have the planta in flower in apring, you 
ahould aow aeed in July. Prepare aome light 
aoil, conaiating of loam, leaf-aoil, with aand, mix 
thoroughly, and paaa it through a amall-meahed 
aieve. Seed may be aown in either pane or pota. 
Firat drain them properly; then fill with the 
aifted aoil. Cover the aeed alightly with the 
aame aoil. Cover the pane or pota with glaaa, 
and place in a ahady nart of the sreenhouae or 
cold frame. Wipe the aheeta of j^laaa every 
morning to prevent accumulated moiature drip- 
ping upon the aoil. When the seedlinga appear 
tilt the glaaa every day, and in a few daya 
remove altogether. When large enough to 
handle, prick off the aeedlinga aeparately into 
amall pota or aeveral in other pane. For a few 
daya after potting keep the frame oloae, but after- 
warda, when the planta are making roota freely, 
give more air. Aa the planta mi^e progreaa 
repot them into larger pota ; the fiiual potting 
ahould be into pota of 6 inchea or 7 inchea 
diameter. During the aummer grow the planta 
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in a oold frame, preferably facing North. Cine- 
rarias like a moist, oool atmosphere ; they should, 
if possible, be pat on a bed al ashes. Although 
thev dislike heat, thejr most be protected from 
oold in winter by keeping a little wtemth in the 
nipes. They are espeoially liable to be attacked 
green fly. To kul this fumigate with XL All 
aporiser. 

WlMTlB • VLOWXSINO PbLABOONIUMS {MtS* 

8coti'EUioU).-'8ome, of the best zonal Pelar- 
iconiams are Ooontess of Buckingham, Mrs. Brown 
Potter (pmk). White Lady and Snowdon (pure 
white), Prince of Orange (orange), Mrs. C. 
Pearson and> Mrs. G. Oadbury (salmon), T. Bevan 
(scarlet), Scott Turner and Percy Waterer 
(orinuon). Trilby and Duke of Gonnaught (purple), 
and Princess of Wales and J. M. Banrie (cense). 
Thore is now a very large number of Yarieties of 
lonal Pelargoniums, many of which closely 
rssemble each other. The abeve, however, are 
good and distinct. 

FansiAB {K. K. ST.).— The bulbs should be 
potted in August, using a soil consisting of loam, 
feaf-monld, deoityed manure, and sand. Pots of 
5 inches in diameter are suitable ; take care not 
to crowd the bulbs. Keep them in a cold frame 
until the weather beffins to fl;et cold and damp, 
say, the end of October. Water very sparingly 
until the bulbs are growing well; in fact, little or 
no water will be necessary for some weeks after 
potting. At the snd of October move the plants 
into a greenhouse with a night temperature of 
about 55^. They will besin to flower early in 
the New Year. Freesias dislike a hiffh tempera- 
ture — ^that of a warm greenhouse, 55^ to 60^, is 
most suitable. As the growths progress they 
should be carefully and neatly staked, for they 
are slender and are easily damaged. When the 
flower-spikes show you may give diluted liquid 
manure occasionally. After the flowers are over 
mdually give less water until the foliage has 
died down. Then place them in a sunny frame, 
so that the bulbs may be well ripened. Repot 
the bulbs in August. 

Ga&hation bloom ih Autumk (if n^uirer).— Sow leed 
of the Tree or wtnter-flowering vartetlei In December or 
TeiF eerly In Januery. Orow the yooiur plsnta on in 
bozee under glees ; thev will be gooa-tlzed plants by the 
first week in May. Plant oat, if possible, on a sonth 
border In good soil, and they will flower freely in the late 
aatnmn months oat of doors antil frosts and oold rains 
spoil ttie flowers. 

Thh Bottlb Bbush Tru (F. D. Hott).— The yoang 
shoots that were poshed out after the plant was cot back 
shonld be allowed to grow, as it Is apon these that yon 
most depend for the next display of blossoms. If yoa cnt 



QlB. theee young shoots a season will be lost. When repot- 
ting Is needed, it should be done as soon as the yoaog 
shoots are about half-an-inoh in length, bat, as it Is now 
too late to re|wt yoors, the better way will be to give it a 
good light position in the cool greenhoase, and then an 
o cc a sion a l dose of weak Uqnid manure and soot water 
mixed will SQpply the necessary stimulant towards the 
production of flowerbadt. 

Soil fob BaooRLis {Charleg Jonu^—A suitable com- 
post for tnberoos Begonias may be made up of fonr parts 
good loam to two piarts leaf-monld, one part driea cow 
manure, and one part silver sand. As the pots get full of 
roots they may be fed occasionally with weak liquid 
manure and soot water mixed. In watering, rain water 
should, If possible, be always used. A cheek of any kind, 
sneh as drought or an excess of moisture at the roots, or 
too strong a stimolant, will cause the flowers to drop. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

PiLLAB RoBKS {J, C, lf.).~l. Yes, yon can 
use two Roses to each pillar. 2. Some of the 
varieties you mention flower in the summer only. 
3. Several of them are not hardy, even in the 
South of England. Obtain as many as vou can 
on their own roots. You may not be able to get 
them all in this form. The following sorts (all 
mentioned by you) are Kood: Carmine Pillar 
(summer flowering onl^), Aim^a Vibert, Climbing 
Caroline Testout, Rome Olsa de Wurtemburg, 
Mme. Alfred Carrie re, Dorothy Perkins (summer 
flowering only), Longworth Rambler, Jersey 
Bsauty (summer only), and Climbing Belle Sie- 
brecht Qriiss an Teplitz is a most valuable 
Rose, but not quite suitable for a high pillar. 
Others we should suggest are Crimson Rambler 
(sommer only), F^licit^ Perp^tue, Flora, Alberic 



Barbier (summer only). Climbing Captain Christy, 
Waltham Climber No. 1, Duchssse d'Auerstadt, 
and Mme. B^rard. In planting two to each 
pillar, be careful to arrange a good colour asso- 
ciation. 

Pruning Rosh {O. JS, 0.),—Ab all your 
Roses are freshly planted, they will require hard 
pruning about the end of March. This will 
strengthen the plants by equalising the balance 
of growth between root and stem. In the list 
you send there are some very poor growers, 
notably Bridesmaid, Muriel Grahame, C. Mermet, 
G. Schwartz, Sunset, Perle de Feu, and Ethel 
Brownlow. We would advise you never to leave 
more than three shoots to any of these varieties, 
and these shoots should be cut back almost level 
with the ground ; at any rate, you ought to prune 
them to within two or three eyes. By only 
allowing three shoots to a plant the sap will l>e 
concentrated, and better growth and flowers will 
result. The Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas 
named in your list should be out back to the 
fourth or fifth eye, and the remaining Tea- 
scented varieties should be cut back to the third 
or fourth eye. The climbers will not require 
such severe treatment, and may therefore be 
pruned to within 18 inches of the ground. 
Treat the wichuraianas in the same way. Next 
year, of course, many of the plants will require 
distinct treatment, and you will do well to 
procure the "Handbook on Pruning" issued by 
the National Rose Society. Read carefully the 
articles now appearing on this subject, and we 
do not think yon will have much difficulty in 
learning how to prune. 

PRUNiira Cliubing Rosss (T. 5.).— As you are not 
anxious that your climbing Roses should flower this year, 
by all means prune them hard. Gat back the growths to 
within about 6 inches of the base ; it is by far the best 
thing to da By leaving the growths long you might, it is 
true, get a few blooms this year, but it is not worth while 
doing so, for if they are not cut down they may not throw 
up strong shoots from the base, which they should do. If 
you cnt them down as advised, you will doubtless be 
rewarded with some good growths that will bloom well 
next year. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Manaosmikt or Vinbs {Young Beginner).— 
We should have preferred to start the vinerv 
with a night temperature of 50^ rather than 60° 
for Foster's Seedling ; 60* is too high as a first 
temperature for this variety. At closing time, 
which should be quite early in the afternoon on 
sunny davs at this time of year, the thermometer 
may reach 70® without doing harm, whereas the 
same temperature induced bv artificial means 
would be harmful. With this exception, we 
believe your treatment of the Vines, as set 
forth in your letter, to be exactly what is 
necessary. 

Fbuits tob Scotland {J, C. If.).— Good cook- 
ing Apples are Alfriston, Bismarok, Dachess ol 
Oldenburg, Cellini Pippin, Eoklinvllle Seedling, 
Lane's Prince Albert, and Wellington. Dessert 
varieties : Beauty of Bath, King of the Pippins, 
James Grieve, Ribston Pippin, Claygate Pear- 
main, and Christmas Pearmain. rears for 
walls: Beurr^ Snperfin, Doyenn^ du Comice, 
Fondante d'Automne, Josephine de Malines, and 
Marie Louise. For pyramids: Beurr^ Capian- 
mont, Williams' Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, and Bsurr^ d'Amanlis. Wall Plums : 
Comte d'Atthem's Gage, Denniston's Superb 
Gage, Kirke's, and C^e Claude de Bavay. 
Plums for pyramids : Early Prolific, and Victoria 
(cooking). Larse-fmited Gooseberries : Crown 
Bob (rMl), Carefoss (white). Ocean (green), and 
Lanf^ley Beauty (yellow). Small-fruited Goose- 
berries : Green Gasooyne (green), Warrington 
(red). Golden Drop (yellow), and Whitesmith 
(white). Good Red Currants are Versaillaise and 
Raby Castle. Good White Curranto are White 
Transparent and White Dutch. Boekoop's 
Giant is the best Black Currant. Plant Rasp- 
berry Superlative (red), and, if yon want a 
yeUow, plant The Guinea. Pyramids will 
develop into large trees 10 feet high, and 



correspondingly broad under good culture. 
You will obtain good trees from the source you 
mention. 

Vines Dying {O. 7*.).— From all you say about 
your Vines we should think you left their 
Irenovation too late. You say they were ** old 
canes in a very poor state of health and in poor 
soiL" You did quite the proper thing in giving 
them fresh soil, removing the old and laying the 
hx>ts in the fresh. You seem, however, to have 
used far too much artificial manure. With the 
Vines, and consequently the roots, in such a weak 
state we should have used no artificial manure 
at all in the soil. Same well-deoaved farmvard 
manure mixed with the soil would have been 
much better. Probably the roots, weak as they 
were, were harmed rather than benefited bv the 
artificial mannre. But in any case the Vines 
were probably past renovating. 

PSAOH-TBBB FlOWBBS FaLLINO {W. W.)^ 

You do not say whether the trees are out of doors 
or under glass, or what aspect the wall has. Had 

?ou done so, we could have helped vou more, 
'he probable reason is that the wood does not 
ripen properly, as you say yon have given them 
plenty of water uways. The roots may need 
pruning, especially as the trees are yonna. If 
the roots get into bad subsoil the shoots produced 
are soft and sappy, and never bear fruit satis- 
factorily. In the autumn, when nearly all the 
leaves have fallen, you should root-prune, a work 
which has often been explained in The Gabdbn. 
All vou can do now is to protect the trees when 
in blossom if outdoors, and take care to keep the 
borders well supplied with water from flowering 
time onwards. Water well near the wall. If 
you will ffive us more particulars we may be 
able to help yon further. 

Pbotkoting Fruit -buds fbom Birds 
{A. D, fT.).— In some districts a solution made 
of soot water has proved effectual : A peck of 
fresh soot is put into a coarse bag and soaked for 
twenty-four hours in two gallons of water ; when 
the bag is removed lib. of eoft soap dissolved in 
two quarts of boiling water is added, together 
with one pint of petroleum in another utensil, to 
which is added enoush fresh-slaked lime to soak 
it up, then that is added to the water and well 
stirred. As soon as clear this solution should be 
gently sprayed over the trees and be followed at 
once with fresh dry lime liberally dusted, or soot 
or Hellebore powder. This latter \b poisonous. 
So much seems to depend on the voracity of the 
birds. In other districts free dustings with lime 
or soot in the evening have sufficed. In others 
nothing short of absolutely netting the trees and 
bushes over have saved them. Obherwise the 
free use of the shot-gun seems to be the only 
preventive. 

Fbitit Trbbs {Nest), — Train Log^berries 
against the latticed fence, on the west side of the 
fence if you can, if not, on the east ; protect the 
young growths in the spring. Three plants will 
be sufficient. Plant espalier Pears around the 
border edge of C and D near the pathway, keep- 
ing them about 18 inches away from the latter. 
Black Currants would do best in the shaded 
border G; Boskoop Giant is the best. Fill 
ploto C and D with Gooseberries, £ with Red 
Currants. We should recommend you to plant 
Raspberries on plots A and B, either side the 
summer-house No. 1, and to have Scarlet Runners 
on irregular plot F. Gooseberries ought to be 
planted 4 feet apart and Currants rather more. 
Raspberries ought to be 3 feet apart in the rows, 
and the rows 4 feet apart. The beet Raspberry 
is Superlative; one of the best Red Currants 
L% Versaillaise. Pears Marguerite Marillat, 
Idiohaelmas Nelie, Fondante d'Automne, Beurr^ 
Superfin, Louise Bonne, Marie Louise, and 
Winter Nelis sure suitable for training as 
espaliers. 

LKAVSS ON YINB BORDER (IF. ProU). — You might 
remove the leevei now, for the tun i« gaining power, and 
atmoepherio oondltious are altogether more congenial, lo 
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that tht border will beneftt rathtr than oUierwtM by their 
rwnovaL We thoold remove them all at the aame Ume. 
Fork the border lightly after doing lo. 

FLIB nr PSAOH flovBB (Jfrt. Seott BUiot).—ThB beet 
thing to do to get rid of the fliee, which doiibtie« oame in 
with the manure, is to oae the XL All Yaporiier. By 
meana of this a liqoid Is Taporlsed, and the Taponr kills 
SQch insect life as flies. Ton can obtain the article and 
the llqaid from nurserymen or horticnltoral snndriesmen. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PoTATOis Sgabbid {Jffnqutrer), ^We think 
from the description yon ffive of of yonr Potato 
tobere being so eoabbed Uiat your soil is either 
▼ery heavy or Terr mnch in want of drainage. 
You have done well in givinff lime freely. If you 
oannot drain, we wonld advise a free use of road- 
Borapings from limestone roads, chalk, old mortar 
mbbie, and bomt refuse, when planting the 
Potatoes in AprU, place Ught«r soil in the drills. 
Wood ashes, if obtainable, are nsefol for pre- 
▼entinff scab ; also charcoal refuse, if Inroken fine, 
is good. We would also advise change of seed. 
Avoid deep planting, and do not plant too closely. 

SiAKALB {T. if a^onsy).— It would be impos- 
sible to get Seakaleor Rhubarb saflioiently strong 
for forcing next year from seed in the time named. 
The root cutting you have may be cut into 
6-inch lengths, cnttins the top or crown portion 
of the root flat, the lower slanting or pointed. 
The soil should be deeply dug, heavily manured, 
and the sets placed in rows at least 2 feet apart, 
12 inches between each set and below the ground 
leveL This plant is a gross feeder, and well 
repays good culture. Your soil is suitable if 
double dug and well manured. Plants obtained 
from seed will take three years to make strong 
forcing roots, and they should be grown thinly in 
good land. 

Blanohimo Chicjobt {E, J7.)~Properly to 
blanch this salad vegetable the crowns of the 
roots, when planted for the production of leaf- 
heads in a white condition, should be well 
covered with fine sifted soil or ashes, idthough 
soil is best, to a depth of 6 inches. Under such 
conditions the heads grow compact or close, as 
Seakale heads do under similar conditions. If 
not so covered with soil the leaves will spread. 
If old pot soil, sifted, be used, the Chicory leaf- 
age is quite clean. In some oases, for Chicory 
roots after being lifted and hard trimmed in the 
autumn, a trench in the open ground is opened 
6 inches deep. Into this tne roots are planted 
in two rows almost close together ; the trench is 
then filled with fine soil, ana a thick coat of long 
litter or manure laid over it. In a few weeks 
powth is sufficiently long for cutting, and open- 
ing at one end, after removing the litter, that 
work is easily done. 

Flobinob FbnnIl ok Finooohid ^2^.^— This 
Fennel (Foeoioulum duloe) is an annual, a native 
of Italy. Vilmorin oives the following particulars 
of its culture : "The ssed is nsuMly sown in 
spring for a summer crop, and towards the end of 
summer for the late autumn crop in warm countries. 
It is sown in rows 16 inches to 20 inches apart. 
All the attention required is to thin out the 
seedlings so as to have them 6 inches or 6 inches 
apart, and to water the plants as often and as 
plentifully as possible. When the head or enlarge- 
meati of the leaf stalks at the base of the stem 
has i^ttained about the size of a hen's egg, it may 
be slightly earthed up so as to cover half of it, 
and in about ten days afterwards cutting for use 
may be commenced with the mget forwanl plant, 
and continued as each plant advances in growth. 
The plant is usually saten boiled, the fiavour 
of it somewhat resembles Celery,, but with a 
sweet taste and a more delicate odour. Up to 
the present time it is not much used in France,, 
but it deserves to be more extensively oulti- 
vated.'' Another Fennel (Foeoiculum officinale) 
is the famous Carosella, so extensively used in 
Naples, and scarcely known in any ether place. 
The plant. is uaed while in the act of running to 
bloom. The stems are broken and served up raw, 
and are esteemed a great delicacy. We have no 



experience of the culture of either of these in 
England; if any of our correspondents have 
we should be very glad to hear from them. 

J. T.—ln favonrtd localities and whart the soil is of a 
warm, ganial natora, a small plot maj ba prapared for 
sowing sMd of Early Mlian or the old white Dntoh Turnip. 
Both of these are reliable for early work, as they seldom 
mn to seed. We woold advise sowing both varieties, as 
Early MlUn does lis worlc in a Uttle less time than the 
Datch, the latter forming a good snooession and remaining 
in excellent condition f6r a considerable time. In Midland 
and Korthem districts It Is advisable to wait tiU the flnt 
week in April before making this sowing, and even in 
warm counties raised beds and extra sheltered borders 
are necessary. Ooano or powdered fowls' manure placed 
on thesnrfaoe of the bed after the seedlings are thinned 
oat helpe to forward the crop, these being of a heating 
nature. ▲ few Yew bonghs placed here and there about 
the bed as soon as there are signs of germinatton form a 
good shelter and hasten growth. Protect from Urds, or 
the crop Is doomed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ARTirioiAL Flowxr-ooloukiho (tf. Aiii(AX->The art!- 
fldal colonring of flowers Is effected by standing the 
newlv-cat stems into one of the aniline clyes of the tint 
required. The colouring matter is absorbed by the stem 
and distributed throughout the flowers. 

Balm op axxoria (J. D.).— What you so term Is but 
sulphate of ammonia under another name. This is a salt 
of a very nitrosenoua nature, and is a product in the 
making of gas. It can be obtained from gas-works and used 
among growing crops, by strewing it very thinly among 
them at the rate of about 81b. to 41b. per rod area. The 
salt should be first finely crushed. It dissolves almost 
immediately it is put on the soil, and hoed or lightly 
forked In. Ammonia Is a gaseous compound really, the 
product of decaying or fermenting manures, and easily 
distinguished by its obnoxious smefl. With all manures, 
especially animal, so long as th«y are kept from ferment- 
ing there Is no waste of ammonia. Thus, in preparing 
manure for a hot-bed, by frequent turning the fermenta- 
tion is prevented, and the ammonia is fixed and not 
wasted. Sulphate of ammonia Is about £8 per ton. 

SULPHATE or Potash for Qrass {£. A.). — This 
manure when pure is a hlghlj -concentrated form of 
kalnit, and most valuable as a manure for all forms of 
vegetation which have to form wood or seeds or fruiU or 
roots, but Is of less value for grass, which does neither in 
the sense indicated, but merely produces fine leafage. 
You would probably find betUr reeults follow from a 
dressing of a bushel per rod of the sewage product known 
as native guano. Besides furnishing grit it alio provides 
nitrogen in moderation, and we have seen excellent resulU 
follow such a dressing. We fear no manure applica- 
tions will correct the moss trouble on those portions of 
your lawn the soil of which Is very wet and shaded. 
I>rainage Is there badly needed. 

fiURHiHa Glat (P. It, Jl.).— There are two methods of 
burning clay to make ballast, but everything depends 
upen the burning, as, though a simple matter, It becomee 
a costly one if the clay is not properly burnt. It would 
be advisable to get the assisUnee of someone who has had 
some previous knowledge. With plenty of wood at com- 
mand you may obtain good resulU by getting a good body 
together. Commence burning at one end ; the etods of 
elay an built in walls, and the logs inside this must be 
dry to get a good heat at the start. Gradually, as the fire 
progresses, the clods are built over the fire, and this con- 
Unues as the wood is added, and then the clods, the latter 
in suMoient solidi^ to maintain a body of heat to permeaU 
the whole mass. As the work proceMs the bsllast will 
cool at the starting-point, and soon be ready for use. The 
chief points are to give enough fire and to place snflioient 
clay to prevent lU burning through, thus needing almost 
daUy attention. 

DuTiis OF A HRAD-GARDmnR (& IF.). — Very much 
depends on ctroumstances in dividing up the work of the 
head-cardener and the second and the third man, as scarcely 
two places can be worked alike and under the same condi- 



LEGAL POINTS. 



The organising of the whole of the work should be 
done by the head-gai^ener, and in a place of suoh sise a 
fair share of the work should be done by him, which 
would include pruning, seed sowing, netting- of the 
principal plaoU, and a turn on Sundays. The second man 
should work as much as possible with the head, so that 
during his absence he would be able to take charge ; he 
should attend to the airing, watering, and syringing, and 
be responsible for the fires, filllog up his Ume about the 
garden wherever required, doing his f|iir shar^ of Sunday 
work. The third hand should be principally employed 
during all fine weather in the outside departmenU, 
such as digging, mowing, and keephig the place tidy 
general Iv, as well as serving the kitchen. If he is a young 
man and aokiout to become an efliolent gaMener he will 
not object to Uke every other week with the fires at night, 
and give occasional help with the glass on Sundays. 

KAMKb OF Plahts.— A. ^.—1, Impatiens dnltani ; 2, 
Traoheiospermum Jasminotdee ; 8, Brunfelsia calycina ; 4, 
Chlorophytom elacum var. variegatutt^; 6, Arundtnaria 

Fortunei (Bambusi^ Vbrtunel vartegaUX W. 0. A.— 

1, Bougatnvillea spectebllis ; 2, Hibiscus syriacus ; 3. Goto- 
neaster mlcrophylia ; 4, Ceanothus dentatus ; 6, Calanthe 
Yeltchi i 6, GoBlo»ne crisUU ; 7, Lnlia anceps ; 8, AcaoU 

dealbata. Km T. J^n^tofid.— Narcissus minimus. 

H. J, ^.— Alonsoa WarscewicslL NUU.-Tht Snow- 

drops were much shrivelled, but we believe them to be 

Leucojuffl vernum var. carpathicum. J. SiddaH^ 

Odontoglossum crispum. 



Gabdrn Chops {One in Doubt).— Then seems 
to be no ressoo why yon shonld not hoe ap the 
earden, but yon mnst not remove shmbs. Box 
borders, fto. 

Right to Lit Will tob ADvniTisiNa 
PuKPOSH {Lebanon).— The olanse in yonr lease! 
appears to preclnde yon from letting the wall as 

C suggest unless yon can obtain yonr land- 
's consent. 

NuiSAKOB Causkd bt Bus {A Constant 
Beader).—We know of no oaee in which an 
injunction has been granted to restrain an 
adjoining owner from causing a nuisance to hia 
neighbonr by keeping bees, but on principle we 
think you would be succMsful in obtaining an 
io junction and compensation for any damage 
caused by the bees. The maarim is, 8ie utere tuo 
ut o/tcnum non kudos (Make' use of ^our own 
property in such a manner as not to injure that 
of another). It has, however, been doubted 
whether an action can be brousht in the case of 
animals, fto., which could not he the subjects of 
a charge of larceny, such as rabbits and presum- 
ably bees, but our opinion is as above stated. 
You had better instruct a solicitor to write to 
your nei((hbour threatening him with an action 
if the nuisance continues. 

Compknsation fob IniTuribs {Ifpiorijunus). — 
A gardener, or a groom who is also employed as 
a gardener, can claim compensation from his 
master under the Workmen's Compensation Act 
for injuries caused by accident which happen in 
the course of his employment. It is immaterial 
that the accident was not caused by the master's 
negligence, but it must not have been caused by 
the serious and wilful misconduct of the servant 
who mnst have been disabled for at least two 
weeks from earning full wages. Notice of the 
accident must be given to the employer as soon 
ai practicable, and before the servant voluntarily 
leaves his master's service, but the want of the 
uotice will not bar the serviMBt's claim if it is 
found that the employer has not been prejudiced, 
and that the notice was not given owing to a 
mistake or other reasonable cause. The claim 
must be made within six months. For further 
information and form of notice see " Law for the 
Million" (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), second 
edition, page 188. If the accident is serious and 
you oannot come to a settlement consult a looal 
solicitor. 

Goods Damaobd bt Railway Compakt 
(OhareerAouM).— When a railway company carry 
goods at " owner's risk," they umost invariably 
charge a reduced rate and proUct themselves 
from all responsibility except in respect of damage 
caused by the wilful misconduct of their servants. 
In the case of such a contract, which must be 
siffned by the consignor or his agent, the owner 
of the goods cannot obtain compensation if they 
are damaged, unless he can prove that the 
companv's servants have been guilty of wilful 
misconduct, t.e., there must be the doing of 
something which the person doing it knows will 
cause risk or injury, or the doing of an unusual 
thing with reference to the matter in hand, either 
in spite of warning or without care, regardless 
whether it will or will not cause injury to the •. 
goods carried or other subject matter of the 
transaction. The company muat, however, 
prove that there was an ordinary rate of which 
the consignor might have availed himself, and 
that this was brought to his notice. You should 
examine the consifpiment note and satisfy your- 
self as to the conditions printed upon it, but we - 
are doubtful if you have any claim against the 
company. You may, however, have a daim 
against the firm from whom yon purchased the 
articles for negligence in consigning them at 
"owner's risk'" without your consent. The 
goods seem to have been securely packed. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL HORnCULTU&AL SOCIETY. 
Therb waa » very good display at tbe meeting of the 
Bajnl Hortiooltaral Soeletjr on Tuesday last, the aO:,h Inst. 
-Hardy flowers, alpines, and Narcissi were chiefly shown. 

Okohid OomiiTTBS. 

Freeent: Mr. J. Gnrney Fowler (chairman), Messrs. 
■Jameb O'Brien, Harry J. Yeltch. H. Little, W. Box«lI, 
W. H. Young, H. A. Traoy, H. G Alexander, F. J. 
Thome, H. J. Chapman. Jeremiah Colman, J. Wilson 
FotUr, A. A. MoBean, J. W. OJell, H. G. Morris, T. W. 
.Bond, W. H. White, Arthur Dye, H. T. Pitt, E. G. 
Thwaltoa, Walter Cob\>, O. F. Moore, F. Mentetth Ogilvie, 
Franoia WeUesley, W. A. BUney, iTorman G. Ooukson, 
de B. Grawshay, A. A. Peeters, H. BAllantine, and F. 
Sander. 

Baron SebrSder, Tbe Dell, Egham (gardener, Mr. Ballan- 
•tine), exhibited a large and beamlfoi diaphty of Orchida In 
great Tariety. It oonaiated largely of Dendrobioms, the 
plants being fall of bloom, some of the finest of which were 
D. flDdlayannm, D. noblle Tirginale, D. Edithn, D. Sandeiao, 
D. Cybele, D. anrenm phllipplnense, D. nobile ylrginale, 
and D. aplendidiaatmam. In the centre of the groap were 
Tariooa Cattleyaa, together with OJontogloaaam Peacatorei 
achrdderianmn and some splendid racemes of 0. crispnm, 
Ealophiella Elizabethite, and several rare Cypripediams. 
Other intereeUng features were out racemes of the hand- 
some Calanthe Baron SchtOder var. pallida and a pUnt of 
Dendrobiam snperbnm Barkel. Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Mesara. Gharlaaworth and Cj., Bradford, showed aome 
beanUfal Orchida in their group. The Lielio-Gattleyai 
were well repreaented, especially flne being L.-C. domini- 
ana, L.-C. Myra, and L.-C. wellsiana. Cattleyas Enid and 
Mendelli Dacheaa of Yurk, MUtonia blenana grandiflora 
•<flaely in flowerV, Onddium concolor, and varioua Odonto- 
gluaaoma and Phatua were also included In thla repre- 
senutive display. Silver-ailt Flora medaL 

Mesara. Hugh Low and Oa, Eofleld, exhibited a pretty 
lot of Dendrobiuma. One plant of D. wardianum carried 
140 flowera, and D. devonianum waa excellently ahown. 
Lycaate Sklnneri, Cypripediuma, Cattleya achilleriana and 
CTriansD Mra. G. Sondheim, Dendroblnm wardianum 
ochzolencum, and D. nobile album were- other note- 
worthy Orchids. Silver Binkalan medal. 

Iq tbe group set up by Mr. J. Cypher, Cheltenham, 
•Oiontogloasum Adrianie punctata was very flhe. Sophro* 
nitta grandiflora and Onddium concolor made brilliant 
bits of colour, and there were Dendrobiuma and Cypri- 
pediuma In variety. Cattleya calummata magniflca and 
-C. intermedia alba wero also shown. Sliver Flora medal. 

Cypripediuma were largely ahown by Messrs. Sander and 
Sons, St. Albana. Among them were C. Prewettii, C. 
"Calypao rubena, G. anreum mellona, C. viUoaum Golden 
Xing, and G. v. annanenae. Zyg«>petalum gottianum 
magolflenm, with rich red-brown sepala and petals, and 
violet lip tinged with rose, waa very handaome. Ottker good 
Orchida were, L.-a Empreaa of Euaaia, L.-G. calllatoglosaa, 
L.-C. bletchleyenais, and DendroUum nobile vlrginale. 
Silver Banksian medal. 

Norman G. Gookson, Esq., Oakwood, Wylam-on-Tyne 
<gardener, Mr. Chapman), exhibited several beautiful 
-Odontoglosauma and other Orchida. 

Major Holford, C.I.E., Tetbury, Olouceeterahlte (Orchid 
grower, Mr. Alexander), ahowed Odontogloaaum crispum 
carrying a splendid raceme with seventeen large blooms. 
Oultural commendation. 

J. Bradthaw, Esq., The Grange, Southgate (sardener, 
Mr. Whitelegge), showed some beautiful forma of Lycaate 
-SklnnerL 

M. L. J. Draps-Dom, Liekeo, Brussels, exhibited a small 
group of Orchids that contained some beautiful varieties of 
"Oiontoglosaum crispum and several hybrid Cypripediuma. 

F. Wellealey, E«q., Woking (gardener, Mr. HopklnaX 
exhibited aeveral Cypripediuma and Gattleya Mrs. 
Vredertek Koollys (Moasi» x hardyana). 

Mesara. Linden and Co., Bruaaela, exhibited aeveral 
4iybrid Cypripediuma and Odontoglosauma. 

The flrat diploma for a variety of Lycaate Sklnneri waa 
awarded to L. S Beauty, exhibited by J. Bradahaw, Eiq., 
The Grange, Southgate. No aecond diploma waa awarded. 
New Orchids. 

Odontoglotntm lambeauianum rosaum.— Thla la a very 
-abowy flower, heavily marked with rose-red ; the ends of 
eepals and petals are roee. It Is the result of a cross 
between Rolfese ardentiaalmum x criapum Mme. Yalcke. 
Bxhlbited by M. A. A. Peetera, Bruaaela. Firat-claaa 
«ertlflcate. 

Cypripedium aurmm Ayaantim.— Thla was obtained by 
intercrossing G. S illieri hyeanum x C. aplcerianum var. ; 
the influence of the latter ia ahown in the doraal aepal, 
which la white in the upper half, the lower part beinff 
green with purple-brown llnea; petala are green and 
brown ; the lip la red-brown. From F. Menteith Ogllvle, 
The Shrubbery, Oxford. Award of merit. 

Cypripedium viUomm The Premier.^ A very handaome 
fbrm of C. villoaum ; the doraal aepal ia purpliah brown 
aurrounded by green, which fades into primroee-yellow 
and then white. This gradation of colour ia very effective. 
Petala and pouch are shloing greeniah brown. Shown by 
F. Wellealey, E<q. Award of merit. 

LceUo-Cattleya Suaray euperbtL—A atriking flower of 
rich and brilliant colouring The aepals and petala are rich 
apricat coloured, while the lip ia purple with g>lden 
throat. Shown by Meaars. Charlesworth and Co., Brad- 
ford. Award of met it. 

Floral Committee. 

Present : Mr. W Marshall (chairman). Mevara. C. T. 
Drnery, 0. Nichuhou, R. Wllaon Ker, T. W. Tamer, 



J. Greeo, C. J. Salter, C. R. Fellder. H. J. Catbush, J. F. 
McLeoti. J. Jennings, W. Howe, W. P. Thomson, Chariea 
Jtffriet, Charle* Dtxjo, James D raitlaa, J. G >rdon, Chariea 
E. Shea, W. Gathbertaon, C. E. Paaraon, W. J. Jamea, 
G. Bllck, and R. Hooper Pearaon. 

In the collection frim Mesara. W. Gatbnah and Sona, 
Highgate, who had a very pleaaing arrangement of rock 
plauta and ahruba, Androaace camea waa grouped in a 
charming way. A very atriking plant ia the Himalayan 
Brynimum pachycarpum with orange flowera, and regarded 
aa a true parenoial. Iris auiiana waa a big feature and in 
flne condition. Shortis, Hepaticaa, and many choice Iriaee 
were Included in thia excellent exhibit Sllver-gllt 
Bankaian medal. 

Mea%ra. W. Paul and Son, W*]tbam Groaa, brought the 
ever-pleasing white and yellow fiiuksian Roees teeming 
with graceful aprays of bloeaoma, the white being 
deliclously fragrant. Bronse Flora medal. 

Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, Somerset, showed 
C«ctus-flowered Cinerarias In variety. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a most Interesting 
lot of Saxifrages that included many of the choicest kinds, 
and such hybrids as S. Elizabeth p, S. Solomon 11, and 
othera. S. acardlca (white), S. Frederica Coburgii (yellow, 
very rare), and many more, Crocua apeclea, with Narclaans 
and other plants, made a very interesting display. Silver 
Btnksian medal. 

Mesara. R. Wallace and Co., Colcheater, ahowed hardy 
plante In variety, and here we noted Primula purpurea 
from Eaahmir (a moat intereaUng plant) many Iriaea. 
Paachkinia aoilloidea (very flne), and a good lot of 
Anemone Palaatilla, with ailken downy foliage and buds. 

Mr. H. C. Pnlham, Elaenham, Eisex, ahowed alpinea in 
boxes, together with rock ahruba, Ao, 

A very Intereatiog lot of alpinea came from E. A. 
Hambro, Esq., Hayea Place, Kent, generally well grown 
In pana. The group included many choice kind*, and of 
Saxifragea alone there waa quite a collection. S. Biydli 
was very flne. There were also Seduma, Cob-web Houae- 
leeka, bulbous plants, and ahruba, with Primula apeclea 
and Auriculae. 

A ahowy table of Thyraaoanthua mtllana came from 
Lord Aldenham, Elstree, Herta (gardener, Mr. Beckett). 
Tlie pendent racemea of acarlet crimson flowera. In their 
great profuaion above a aettlng of MaMenhatr Ferns, made 
quite a feature. A collection of out Willows (Salix) came 
from the same exhibitor. Silver Flora medal. 

The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery contributed a small 
yet neat and choice assortment of alpinee, in which the 
dainty Ifopyrum thallotroldes and the equally dainty 
Thallctrum anemonoides were noted. 

Sir Edmund Loder, Birt., Horsham, had a few cut 
Gamelllaa and Rhododendrona, with alpinea In bunches. 

Meaars. R. Smith and Co., Worceater, had aome two 
doaen plants of Hepaticaangaloaalilaolna, a pretty variety 
of a well-known plant. 

Mr. W. E. Boyea, Leiceater, had a few Camatlona in the 
cut etate. 

Meeara. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, ahowed alpinee in 
boxea, together with many forma of Primroaea and the 
rather uncommon green-flowered variety. 

Meaars. Gilbert and Son, Bourne, Llnoolnahlre, had a 
brilliant diaplay of Anemone fulgens annulata, together 
with a large array of Anemone Pulsatilla in the cut atate. 
Sllver-gllt Flora medaL 

Meaars. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, showed a few 
delightful Rosea In the cut atate. In which aome giant 
blooms of Mrs. Edward Mawley were noted. L^y 
Roberts, Mra. Conway Jonea, Papa Gontler (beautiful in 
bud and colour), Peace (cream), and Eugenie lAmeach were 
all charmingly shown. 

Meaara, J. Peed and Sona, Weat Norwood, again ahowed 
alpinea in boxea. together with many pota of Freesiaa. 

Meaara. R. and G. Guthbert, Southgate, ataged a large 
and ahowy group of forced ahruba. In which the rich and 
varying colour tones of the Asaleaa made a moat 
aumptnoua diaplay. The Magnollaa, too, were very flne. 
Sllver-gllt Flora medal. 

A aimilar group of forced ahruba came from Meaara. 
Cutbuah and Sona, Highgate, and here. In addition to 
Asaleaa and other plante, Labumuma, Wistariaa, Guelder 
Roeea, and other thinga were freely emploved.; Laburnum 
Alkekengeri la remarkable for ita very long raoemaa of 
yellow flowera. 

An exhibit of pottery came from D. 'Dowel and Son, 
Ravenacourt Avenue, Hammersmith. 

Meesrs. T. Grippe and Son, Tunbridge Walla, contributed 
a very charming lot of Accra In pota, quite a repreaenta- 
tive collection being ahown of the better ktnda. One of 
the moat beautiful and distinct Is A. pictum aureum, a 
new variety that colours perfectly In the open air. 

Mr. L R. Rusaell, Richmond, Surrey, showed a magnifi- 
cent group of forced ahruba and cut Tree Camatlona, 
together with a large collection of hardy planta, moatly in 
amall pota. Gut Nardasi were alao shown. Silver Flora 
medal. 

An interesting aaaortment of aucculent planta came 
from G. E. PUlana, E'q., A^cultural Department, Gape 
Colony. Sliver Flora medal. 

Meaara. Hugh Low and Co., Enfield, contributed a good 
lot of cut Roaes, as Captain Hay ward, Caroline Teatont, 
Mra. Grant, and othera. The aame firm ataged a nice lot 
of Camatlona of the American Tree aection. Silver-gilt 
Bankaian medal. 

Tree Camatlona were well ahown by Mr S. Mortimer, 
Famham, Surrey, some dozen or more of the usual kinda 
being ataged. Many vaaea of the perpetual-flowering Stock 
All the Year R mnd were shown. 

Mesara. Yeltch and Sor>8, Limlti*d, Chelsea, ahowed 
Rhododendrona in several kinds, as Count ess of Hadding- 
ton and othera, also Cllvlas, Crnwea anvnslifolla, and the 
white Ktlanchoe Djeri. Silver B inksian medal. 



Yery effective were the Pelargoniuma and Cinerarias 
shown by Messrs. Cannell and Sons. Sliver Flora medal. 

Mr. H. B May, E Imontoo, contributed a fiae table of 
Clematises in flower in amall pou in the leading kinds. 
The new hybrid Pelargonium Glorinda was alao anbwn In 
flower. Riaea of the Polyantha group were alao ahown, 
together with Gardenlaa in poU. Silver Bankaian medaL 

A collection of Aoadaa came from Meaara. Hugh Low 
and Go , Enfleld, atandard and bush planta of many kinda 
being ataged. 

New Plants. 

Rose iPolyatUha) Princess Enai a very pleaaing tone 
of deep roae, ia a very uaeful free-flowering plant From 
Mr. H B. Mav, Eimonton. Award of merit. 

Rose Climbing Frau Karl Z>ru«eAiki.— Little need be add 
of thia novelty beyond the fact that it ia all that the 
name o;>nveya, and aa auch will make a moat valuable 
addition to climbing garden Roaea. From Meaara. W. 
Laurenaon and Son, EgglesclifTe, Yarm-on-Teea. Award 
of merit. 

Carnation Britannia.— VerhapB the finest acarlet Car- 
nation of the aeaaon, and bearing the Indiaputable evidence 
of British origin. With good cdyx and large, but not 
very full blossoms, it is an almost Ideal Carnation. From 
Mr. A. Smith, Tbe Nuraery, Enfield Highway. Award of 
merit. 

Narcissus Cqmmitteb. 

Preaeut : Mr. H. B. May(cbdrman), Meaara. W.Poupart, 
John Pope, E. A. Bowlea, 0. Reuthe, Jean de Graaff, Alex. 
M. Wilson, Charles T. Dlgby, P. Rudolph Barr, J. T. 
Bennett-Poe, W. F. M. Gopeland, Arthur R. Goodwin, 
W. A. Mllner, R. W. WoUans, Walter T. Ware, A. Kings- 
mill, James Walker, R^ibert Sydenham, H. B. Younr, 
P. D. Williams, the Revs. S Eugene Bourne, George H. 
Eogleheart, Joseph Jacob, Oanon Fowler, and C. H. 
Curtis (hon. secretary). 

At this, the first dtting of the Nardaaua O'jmmittee of 
the preaent aeaaon, aeveral colleotlona were aubmitted. 
In a large and representative group from Mesara. Barr and 
Sona, C iveut Garden, many good kinds were aeen. Old 
atandard varieties In plenty, and such novelties aa King 
Alfred, Sunshine, Henri Ylimorin (white Ajax), Beatrice 
Barlow (another white Ajax), laolde (very fine, a glorified 
.Mme. de Graaff, Eldorado (rich gold), and Seraph (a fine 
bicolor), were aome of tliegems of this select lot. Silver 
Bankaian medal. 

Sir Joealyn Gore- Booth, Bart., Sllgo, aent a amall assort- 
ment of Daffodills, in which Seagull, Yictoria, Golden 
Bell, Mme. de Graaff (very flof), Oriflamme (a richlv 
crowned Barbidsel), GL J. Backhouse, Minnie Hume, and 
othera were shown In fine condition. 

Nardaaua Sir J'am<»a Drake, grown In the open, came 
from Mr. Kendall, Newton Poppleford, near Ottery St. 
Mary, Devon. It la a noble aelf-coloured yellow Ajax. 

A very beautiful lot of choice and new Nardasi came 
from Mr. Chariea Dawaon, Galvan, Penzance, such aa 
White Friar, Goldaeeker, KitUwake, Incognita, Cachalot, 
Qitana (a lovely flower, yellow, with brilliant flat red 
crown), and Ylvandlere (a Poet'a Nardaaua, with immenae 
fiattlah crown, heavily bordered vermilion-orange, with 
yellow baae. Silver-gilt Bankaian medal. 

Nardaaua Alma (in aome reapeota a pale maxlmns) and 
Firebrand came ttwn the Rev. G. H. Engleheart ; and a 
rather diatinct bicolor, L'Avenir, from Meaara. W. Mauger 
and Son, Gnemaey. N. Baylor Hartland, from ita raiaer, 
was not aeen in a condition to Judge of Ita merita. 

Fruit and Ybgktablb CoincimB. 

Preaent: Mr. George Bunyard (chairman), Meaara. J. 
Cheal, W. Batea, S. Mortimer, A. Dean, George Kdf, H. 
Parr, A. R. Allan, Edwin Beckett, Joseph Davia. John 
Lyne, F. Q. Lane, G. Reynolda, G. Foater, Owen Tnomaa, 
H. Somera Rivera, and A. H. Pearaon. 

Meaara. T. Rivers and Son. dawbridgeworth. Herta, 
exhibited an Intereatlng collection of Orange and Lemon 
trees In pota and cut fralta. Numerona varietlea were 
repreaented, and aome of the treea bore good eropa of 
frait. The Myrtle-leaved la a pretty plant with amall, 
dark green, Myrtle-like leavea and round fralta The Long 
Orange, Serille, Malta Oval, Malta Blood, Cltrua comicu- 
lata. Egg Orange, St. Mlchael'a, and othera were ahown. 
The Bijou Lemon, White Lemon, Sweet Lime, Citron, 
and Shaddock added variety to thla Intereatlng exhibit 
Sllver-gllt Bankaian medal. 

The KIng'a Acre Nuraery Company, Hereford, exhibited 
a collection of Applea that were finely coloured and in 
good condition. Gaacoyne'a Scarlet Seedling, Lane'a 
Prince Albert, Newton Wonder, Adam'a Pearmaln, 
Ghatley'a Kemd, BowhlU Pippin, Sandringham, Welling- 
ton, Hormead'a Pearmaln, and Brownlee'a Ruaaet were 
aome of the beat Silver-gilt Knightlan medaL 

Mr. Philip Le Goran, Gueraaey, exhibited Apple Jersey 
Beauty. 

Sir E. Loder, Bart, Leonardslee, Horaham (gardener, 
Mr. W. A. Cook), ahowed Broccoli Carter'a Spring White. 
Cultural commendation. 

Meaara. Champion and Co., 116, City Road, exhibited 
their handaome ornamental tuba for ahraba, and Meaara. 
Green and Nephew, Qaeen Yictoria Street, E.G., ahowed 
the Munstead flower vaaea. 

GUILDFORD A DISTRKTT GARDENERS' ASSOCIATION. 
The Qolldford gardenera held their usual fortnightly 
meeting on Tneaday, the 6th Inst, the preaident of the 



aodety (F. F. Smallpiece, E«q ) being In the chair, aup- 
ported by Mr. B. Cook and Mr. W. Eiwarda. A paper 
waa read by Mr. 0. Mowbray, Fulmer Gardens, Slough, on 



Gardenias, Freeslas, and Mignonette." A good dtscuuion 
followed, beinff well sustained by Mevsra. J. Goatley, W. 
Forem<in, H. Vinall, P. Ballen, F. W. Wise, and other 
member*. Nine new membera were enrolled. 



X. 
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CRAWLBY (fc DISTRICT GARDENERS' ASSOCIATION. 
REPORT FOR 1906-^. 

In tubmlttiDg the aeoond anniul report and bAiAocaiheet, 
the committee deelre to expreu their thanke to the pretl- 
dent, patroneMee, Tloe-preatdents, memben, fiad frleodi, 
who have ehown such Intereet In the aaeoolation, and m 
helped ns to acoomplUh the objecta for which the aaaocla- 
tlon was founded. The fundi continue to be In a eatle- 
factory condition, and we are able to report a balance In 
hand, although our expenditure haa been eomewhat 
heavier. During the year we have loet sereral members 
throngh leaving the dletrict ; but It gtvee ue great pleasure 
to be able to report a nett IncrcMe of twenty-ieven ordinary 
and twelve honorary members, which brings our total to 
160. Fifteen lectures, Ao., have been given before the 
association on snblacU appertaining to horticulture, and 
much naef al knowledge has been obtained by our members 
thereby. We are glad to report that we were again able 
to hand over the sum of five guineas to the Crawley and 
Ifleld Cottage Hospltel from the proceeds token by admis- 
sion from non-members. Medals have also been given by 
the asiochition for the best-kept gardens and Vnt best 
Msays (tqr ander-gardeners) on the growing of Apples and 
Pears. The Judges' remarks on the gardens were that each 
one visited was good, being scrupulously clean and in a 
high stote of cultivaUon, whUe the essays wei« extremely 
well written, and did credit to the young men who wrote 
them. The committee trust to be able to announce 
further subjeeto for next winter's 



CROYDON AND DISTRICT GARDENERS' SOCIETY. 
DISGVSSI058 on various subjects in hortlcultuiv formed 
the nucleus of the programme at the last meeting. In 
each session one evening is set apart for these friendly 
discussions, and always proves interesting and instructive 
to the members attending. Mr. F. Moore, Stonl«y Grove, 
Croydon, kindly brought his microscope, and mounted 

— -• ^# I * p^,|, f^^ uj^ members to examine. 

^ed were very fine. Mr. A. Bfay, 



specimens of Insect pesU fbr the members to examine. 
The exhlbiU displayed were very fine. Mr. A. May 
gardener to Mr. T. Wagner, Shirley Lodse, Coombe Road 



staged a well-grown raeeimen of Dendroblum wardianum, 
bearing over a hundred Howers. From the president's 
sarden (Mr. J. J. Raid, Coombe Lodge) Mr. Oxto& brought 
Cinerarias, which were much admired, as was also a col- 
lection of Nardaans, grown In moaa fibre, by Mr. W. 
FauUey, sardener to Dr. Jackaoo, Thornton Heath. Mr' 
W. BehUey, gardener to Mr. G. Curling, BMn Houae. 
Addlsoombe. staged PrimuU oboonica, showing good 
colour and sise of bloom, and Mr. A. Edwards, gardener 
to Mr. J. PascalL Ambleside, Addlscombe, put up a dish 
of Parsnips. Most of the exhibiu were In competition 
for the society's oertlfloates. A very Ingenious exhibit 
came from Mr. T. Brown, gardener to the Cruydoo Hos- 
pital, by way of an Improved pot cleaner, which for easy 
use and dextority highly recommends itself for the 
purpose required. 

BRISTOL A DI STRICT GARDENERS' ASSOCIATION. 
A WRLL-ATTSHDBD meeting of this association was held at 
St. John's Rooms, Redland, recently, Mr. Jamee Lee pre- 
siding. The lecturer for the evening was Mr. Farmer, 
head-gardener, Cardiff Castle, who took for his subject 
"FloraTDeooraUons for a Private Ettoblishment," and it 
was quite evident he was master of this important branch 
of horUoulture. He dealt minutely with toble decorations, 
the use of plants for rooms, halls, Ac., and advised his 
hearers to study cArefnlly the rooms to be decorated, 
blending colours so ae ta atdapt themselves to the colour 
of the rooms, and using flowers which lend themselves 
effectively. A hearte vote of thanks terminated a most 
enjoyable evening. Prlaes were a««rded for three foliage 
plaate, the successful competttors being Mr. S. White 
Ulurdener, Mr. BruceX Mr. Francis Tagart (gardener, Mr. 
Blnfleld), and Mr. W. H. Davis, M.P. (gardener, Mr. 
CurtlsX certificates of merit going to Mr. W. H. Davis 
(gardener, Mr. Curtis) for a double-flowered Cyclamen, and 
to Mr. A. Baker (gardener, Mr. Orchard) for a choice 
Rhubarb. 



THE NORTH DEVON AMATEUR SPRING BULB 
SHOW. 
This society held ite second annual exhibition at the 
Drill Hall, Bideford, on the 7th Inst ; it was in every respect 
an unqnallfled success. The entries numbered 800, being 
100 in excess of last year, which fact mutt be very gratify- 
ing to the energetic hon. sec., Miss Farrington. The 
greatest improvement, however, was shown In the quality 
Qf the exhibite. The majority of the pots contained well- 
nown, sturdy plants, while the weak and bleached 
foliage, so conspicuous last year, was almost entirely 
absent. 

Eipedally noticeable among many good things were 
Mrs. Hobhonse's six trumpet Daffodils, grown in moss 
fibre— Golden Spur, Empress, Mrs. Thompson, Victoria, 
Prioceps, and Albicans. These were a mass of bloom, 
coDtolDlng over 100 fully-developed flowers, size and 
quality leaving nothing to be desired, while the foliage 
was perfect. The best pot of Daffodils in the show, and 
wblch deservedly woo the silver medal presented by Mr. 
Robert Sydenham, was, however, found in a second prise 
lot grown by Miu Farrington, and which had twenty 
splendid flowers of Sir Watkin. The whole pot was as 
sturdy as if grown in the open and in the most congenial 
soil. This shows what can be done with moss fibre. The 
same exhibitor hsd a charming trio of Medio-Coronati— 
Sir Watkin, Bsrri conspicuns, and Duchess of West- 
minster — which were awarded first in a very strong 
class. 

The bowls of cut Dtffodlls and table decorations showed 
no great originality, the exhibitors perhaps finding their 



efforte dwarfed by having to use Daffodil foliage only. 
The Tulips w4re good, but some pote showed excessive 
forcing. 

The Judges were the Rev. J. Buncombe and J. H. 0. 
Pease, Esq., while Mrs. Moore-Stevens Jadgcd the toble 
decorations. 

PRIZH LIST. 

Six pota of Daffodils grown In moss fibre : Firat, Mrs. 
Hobhouse. Three pota of trumpet Daffodils : First, Mrs. 
Hobhouse. Three pota of Medio-Coronati: First, Miaa 
Farrington. Three pots of Parvl : First, Mrs. Hobhouse. 
Three pota of Polyanthus : First, Miss Farrington. Three 
pota of Tullpe: First, Mrs. Hobhouse. Four pota of 
Hyacinths : First, Miss Hardtog. Three pota of spring 
flowers : First, Miss Tidal. Table decoration : First, Miaa 
Beresford. Bowl of cut Dsfrodils : First, Miss Hulton. 

THE NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS 
ASSOCIATION. 
This excellent organisation has Just issued ita annual 
report and balance sheet, together with an Interesting 
little publication containing the constitution, bve-laws, 
and rules, with syllabus of lectures, Ac, and list of speoiai 
prizes for 1906. It is really astoulshing what the aesocia- 
tlon accomplishes for ita small annual subscription of 6s., 
seeing that more than three-fifths of the sum received on 
account of subscriptions is paid away for rent of halls for 
the monthly meetings and exhibitions. For the pr es ent 
year lectures are to be given on a varistv of subjecta, 
among which may be mentioned ** Alpine Planta," by Mr. 
A. Boulton; "Tomatoes and Cacumbers," by Mr. W. 
Dyke ; " Cactus Dahlias," by Mr. J. B. Riding ; «* Carna- 
tions," by Mr. A J. Rowberry : " Violas," by Mr. D. B. 
Crane ; " Fern Wonders," by Mr. C. T. Druery ; " The 
BacterU of the Soil." by Mr. J. F. H. GUbard, F.I.C., 
F.C.S., and "Beautiful Gardens," by the president. At 
each monthly meeUng an exhibition of the produota of 
the members' gardens Is held, and Is often very Interesting 
and Instructive. A conversazione Is held at the July 
meeting, on which occasion the beat display of the year 
of flowers, Ac , is made. Visita to well-known gardens and 
nurseries take plaoe at Intervals throughout the spring, 
summer, and autumn months, Saturday afternoons odng 
fflven up for this purpose. There Is a small but valuable 
library for members to draw upon, whinh enhances the 
value of the association to amateur gardeners. The 
monthly meetings take place on the first Tuesday In each 
month, at seven o'clock in the evening, at Winehester 
Honse, Old Broad Street, London, B.C. Mr. R. Cordwell, 
86, Medusa Road, Catford, &B., Is the hon. secretary, who 
will be pleas^ to give particulars to those desiring them. 

SHREWSBURY FLORAL FETE. 

Horticultural 
another 

year's record to add to their already remarkable 
list. The total recelpta from the great floral f6te in The 
Quarry this year reached £6,288 6«. lid.— a record, the 
highest sum taken hitherto being £5,001 in 1902. The 
Mayor (Councillor R. E. Jones) was voted to the chair, 
and there were the usual familiar faces preeent Mr. 
W. W. Naunton. who, with Mr. H. W. Adnitt. la stiU at 
the helm as hon. secretary, read the report It stated 
that the flrat day of the aummer show in August proved 
very wet, and there was a falling off in the amount taken 
at tne gates. The second day fully made up for it, and 
resulted in the highest amount taken in a period of thirty- 
one years, the total recelpta from all sources amounting to 
the large sum of £5,288 6i. lid. against those of 1002, 
hitherto the largest— £6,001 16s. 6d. The foUowln gflgures 
in explanation are interesting: Subscriptions, 1906, 
£607 Ss.. against £438 ISs. in 1902; cheap ticketo, 
£589 18s. 2d., against £428 lis. 4d. ; first day gates, 
£878 7s. 4d.. ai^nst £1.004 168. 8d. ; second day gates, 
£2,229 18s. 8dl., against £1.918 5a. ; sundry recelpta, includ- 
ing Interest. £1,148 Is. 2d., anlnst £1.216 4s. lOd. The 
displays of norticultural exhlblta generally at this show, 
the committee had no hesitotion in stoting, were un- 
doubtedly of the highest standard all round. The entries 
received In the different classes reached nearly 8,000, 200 
in excees of any previous year. The society enjoys the 
happy position of always having made a profit, and never 
once a loss, since ita formation in 1876. 



OBITUARY. 

JAMES ALLEN. 

It is with regret that I aDDoimoe the death of 
Mr. James Allen, Highfield, Bhepton Mallet, 
which took plaoe there on the 8ih inst. Mr. 
Allen was long a oontributor to The Gabdbn 
under the pen name of "Jay Aye." At the 
Snowdrop oonferenoe of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1891 Mr. Allen's paper created mnch 
interest. I have some of Mr. Allen's seedling 
Snowdrops, and great beauties most of them are. 
Besides the Snowdrops, Mr. Allen took delight 
in many other bulbous and tuberous flowers. 
Some of us know the beauty of Anemone nemo- 
rosa AUeni, although so far only a few know that 
of A. n. Romance and others of his aeedlings. 
Soillas also claimed his attention, and he raised 
some lovely pink and white forms of S. bifolia. 



At the annual meeting of the Shropshire Hort 
Society, held recently, the committee had 
marvellous year's record to add to their already roi 



He alao worked among the Orooi, Snowflakes, 
and Narcissi. The Chionosoilla may be oalled hie 
creation, although also raised independeotly. 
Mr. Allen, who had reached an advanced age, 
had been an invalid for a long time, but, shortly 
before he became worse, had the happiness <» 
celebrating his golden wedding. 8. A. 

THOMAS K. NEWBIQGING. 
It is with regret that we have to intimate the 
death, on the morning of the 14th inst, of Mr. 
Thomas Kennedy Newbigging, the head of the 
firm of Messrs. Thomas Kennedy and Ga, 
nurserymen and seedsmen, High Street, Dum- 
fries. It is less than a year sinoe we had to 
include among our obituary notioee the death of 
his younger brother and partner, Mr. John 
Newbigging. With his brother Mr. T. K. New- 
bigging succeeded to the business, and since then 
it tuts practically been in the hands of the same 
family connexion. Since the death of his brother 
the responsibility of the extensive business rested 
upon Mr. T. K. Newbigging. He succumbed to 
an attack of pneumonia. A man of genial nature, 
if somewhat bluff and outspoken, Mr Newbigging 
was well Uked. 



WILLIAM SOWERBY. 
Wb regret to learn of the death of Mr. William 
Sowerby, who for many years was yeoretary of 
the Royal Botanic Society. As the holder of this 
position Mr. Sowerby was well known in the 
horticultural world. 



HENRY E. MILNER. 
Thb death, at the age of sixty-one, is announoed 
of Mr. H. E. Milner, of Messrs. Milner and 
Son, one of the most famous English landsoajie 
gardeners. His name will be remembered m 
connexion with the Earl's Court Exhibition of 
1892, with which he was prominently identified. 
Mr. Milner had a distinoiushed oaraer as a land- 
soape gardener, thus folfowing in the steps of his 
father, Mr. Edward Milner, who was eminent in 
his day. The work of the firm is now in th* 
hands of Mr. E. B. MUner and Mr. B. White. 

JOHN CAIRNS. 
A osKKRAL feeling of regret will be felt among 
Scottish gardeners and others at the announce- 
ment of the sudden death at Coldstream, Ber- 
wickshire, on the 15 th inst., of Mr. John Gaims, 
who was for many years gardener to the Ewl of 
Home at his Berwickshire sea1>, The Hirsel, near 
Coldstream. He was one of the ablest of Scottish 
gardeners, and the frequent appearance of his 
name in the prise lists of the Edinbursh shows» 
mainly in the fruit classes, attested his skilL 
He was held in high esteem as a good judge also» 
and he was for a number of years one of the 
members of the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society's fruit and vegetable committee. It was 
only last year that Mr. Cairns retired from 
his duties at The Hirsel. It will be remembered 
that he was succeeded at The Hirsel by 
Mr. M. McAndrew. The funeral took place at 
Lennel on the 19 &h inst, and was very largely 
attended. 



**The Book of Cut Floweps."— 

With reference to the notice of this book which 
recently appeared in Thb G abbess, Mr. T. N. 
Foulis, publisher, Edinburgh, asks us to say that 
the price is 39. 6(1. net. 

Sale of TVillow trees fop bat 

maklngr* — At a recent important sale of 
Willow trees on Sir Walter Gilbey's estate, close 
bark trees suitable for bat and toy making met 
witha ready sale, and made up to lis. 6d. a foot, 
trees of this kind from Sheering Lock being 
bought by Shaw and Shrewsbury of Nottingham. 

*^* ThB Teoriy Subteriptkn to Thx Gakdxit u: Iniand^ 
69. 6d. ; Foreign, St. M. 
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SWEET VIOLETS. 

VIOLETS are very easily grown in 
some gardenS) while in others 
they are seldom satisfactory. In 
taking charge of a fresh garden 
one has to find oat by experiment 
in which position and soil they grow best 
They are grown successfully on north, east, 
and west borders, and in a heavy clay soil on 
a south border. Violets may also be grown 
in the open quarters of the kitchen garden. 
The weather during the season of growth has 
much to do with the behaviour of the plants. 
When propagating the Violet it is better to 
divide the old plants than to take cuttings. 
This is done as soon as the flowering period 
is over. Instead of dividing the plant to 
single crowns, three crowns are left to form a 
plant, all weak ones being discarded. Flowers 
quite as fine as those produced by plants 
raised from cuttings or single crowns may 
be obtained from plants thus treated. The 
advantage of this method is that the plants 
quickly become established and make fine 
healthy leaves, which seldom fall a prey to 
disease or red spider. When dividing the 
plants do not allow the roots to become dry 
before they are planted. If the land where 
the Violets are to be planted has been 
previously dug or trenched, a layer of leaf • 
soil forked into the surface, with a light 
dressing of soot, is all that is necessary to 
complete the preparation. Plant firmly, and 
sprinkle with water should the weather be 
dry. Violets require copious supplies of 
water during hot, dry weather. When grow- 
ing freely remove aJl side shoots (runners), 
80 as to secure good crowns. The ground 
between the plants should be constantly 
stirred with the Duteh hoe during the grow- 
ing season. A small quantity of a reliable 
fertiliser may be placed round the plants 
after they have become established (at inter- 
vals of a fortnight), and in the absence of 
rain should be well watered in. Should red 
spider be troublesome, dress the plants over 
with soot and lime, repeating the operation 
until the pest disappears. 

Cold frames should be prepared for the 
reception of the plants in the month of 
September. A decided advantage is obtained 
by placing the frames on a bed of leaves ; the 
leaves when firmly trodden should be about 
3 feet above the level of the ground. By this 
means the plants obtain more light and air, 



whUe the leaves provide ample drainage. 
After arranging the frame or frames on the 
bed of leaves, place in the soil in which the 
Violets are to be planted. The soil should 
consist of rather light loam and leaf -soil; 
this should be trodden quite firm before 
planting. Do not pjant thickly. When 
planted the Violets should be in such a 
position that, when the lights are placed on 
the frames, they are just far enough from the 
glass to eecape damage. As a rule little 
water is required during the winter months. 
All decaying matter should be picked from 
the plants and abundance of air given at 
all times, excepting during severe frosts. 
Remove the lights entirely during mild, fine 
weather. 

Good varieties of Violets are : Double — 
Marie Louise, large, rich lavender-blue (a 
general favourite) ; Neapolitan, lavender, 
with a white eye, rather later in flowering, 
and not so free as the former ; Swanley 
White, very free ; and Lady Hume Camp- 
bell, a shade darker than Marie Louise. 
Single— ^Tmceas of Wales, very large and 
free, with long stalks ; weUsiana, a very fine 
dark violet ; The Czar, very dark and free ; 
and La France, very stiff-stalked, bright blue- 
purple. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Thb ABparagnB is indigenona to Great Britain, 
and Is usually foiuid growiDp wild on the coast 
and near the sea-shore. It is especially commoo 
on the coast of Cornwall, some parts of Wales, 
and Linoolnshire, where, if the toil it grows in is 
not actually impregnated with salt, the atsBO- 
sphere certainly is so impregnated, and from 
which the plant most derive snatenanoe peculiar 
to its wants. The soil on which it naturally 
establishes itself is invariably light and aandy. 
There is an idea amon^; amateurs aod our 
working population that it is difficult to grow 
Asparagus. This is unfortunate, as the Asparagus 
is well adapted for growing in cottage gardens, 
and I venture to assert that, once beds are 
planted and well established and the culture of 
the plant understood, no other adjunct of our 
cottage homes would give the oottaaer more 
profitable return than the Asparagus beds. In 
France we know it is an immense and profitable 
industry. In some districts every cottage has 
its Asparagus garden, chiefly cultivated by the 
wife and children, and for the produce a ready 
market is found, chiefly in England. 

Pbopaoation. 
This is effiected by seeds, which should be of 
the best quality. I would advise all who grow 
Asparagus to save their own seeds, and not only 
the largest, but from the strongest plants. Small 
seeds gathered from weak growths should on no 



account be made use ol. Seeds may be bought 
cheaply, and are within the reach of the poorest 

Raibino ths Sddlings. 
Select a piece of land large enough for the 
nurpose of raising as saany plants as are likely to 
be required in a sunny position in an open quarter 
of the garden, land which has been manured and 
proper^ cultivated the winter before* The first 
week in April is a good time to sow the seeds. 
They should be sown in drills 3 inches deep, 
1 foot apart, and be 3 inches to 4 inches 
apart in the row. Select a div day for the work^ 
and tread the seed in as for Onions, afterwards 
drawing the rake lightly over the ground. 
Cultivation for the first year will consist of 
thinninff out the plants as soon as large enouflh 
to han<&e, leaving them 6 inches apwt in the 
row, and keeping the ground free of weeds by 
frequent hoeing. In the course of the year the 
young plants wiU form excellent roots for planting 
m persaanent beds the following spring. 

PSKMANSNT BlDS. 

If one bed only is to be made, the width I 
would reoommend is 5 feet for the bed and 2| feet 
for the alleys^ one each side, makin|; 10 feet 
altogether. In the previous autumn this ground 
should have been well manured. The ground 
should be trenched at least 3 feet deep, turning 
over the bottom spit in the bottom of the trench. 
The manure should be well distributed, thons^ 
not allowed nearer the top than 6 inches. To 
some it may appear superfluous to manure and 
trench the alley ground, but it is not sa The 
plant is a strong rooter and a voracious f eeder^ 
and will soon avail itself of the manure found in 
the alley. The first week in April, should the 
weather be favourable, is the best time to carry 
out the work of planting. The first thing to do 
is to mark out the alleys ; afterwards throw out 
of the alley the top soil to the depth of 5 inches 
and place on the bed. This additional soil should 
be levelled down with the rake, and the surface 
prepared to receive the roots. A bed of this sise 
will take three rows— -one in the centre, and one 
each side at distances apart of 15 inches. It is a 
good plan to place a small mound of soil and 
manure beneath the root, so that when the latter 
is pressed down it rests firmly on the soiL A 
small spadeful of the same compost is used to 
cover the roots as soon as placed m position, and 
pressed firmly down with the hands. Afterwards 
4 inches or 6 inches more of the soil from the 
alley is added to the surface of the bed, uniformly 
ooverins the roots with 4 inches or 5 inches of 
soil, and the bed is completed. 

Ohae-y ear-old plants give by far the most satis- 
factory returns. The greatest care must be 
taken to plant the roots immediately they are 
taken out of the ground. 

Thb BisT Soil. 

A light, friable loam is best, and the position 

should be a sunny one. Where the soil is heavy, 

extra drainage must be provided, and this is 

secured by deepening the alleys, thereby raising 

the beds. If the soil is of a marly or clayey 

nature, dig out the beds to the depth of 2 feet, 

leaving it open for twelve months for the recep- 

I tion ofall the refuse of the garden— old Cabbage 

I stalks, leaves, grass, road scrapings, or anything 
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else of a periihable natare which would other- 
wise find its way into the rubbish heap. Thii 
makee an excellent baae for the Aaparagos in this 
dasB of toil, seooring perfect drainage, and when 
fermentation and deoay have taken place this 
roogh material is conyerted into rich manure, 
avauable in the coarse of a year or two for the 
anstenanoe of the plants. This material should 
be covered with a layer of soil 6 inches deep, and 
on the top of this should be placed 6 inches of 
manure, then cover with soil to the depth of 
4 inches, and the bed will be ready for planting. 

OWBN TH0MA8. 

(To he continued, J 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 



Flowkbs fbou Swanmobb Pabk Gabdbnb. 

Mr. Ellwood sends several interesting flowers 
for our table. Among them were flowers of a 
beautiful white Persian Cyclamen, the orange- 
coloured Honeysuckle (Lonicera sempervirens) 
from a greenhouse, annual Larkspurs (showing 
their value at this season, the pure rose colouring 
beinff very effsotive), white Stocks, and Nicotiana 
Sandera, the rich crimson type, a most interest- 
ing selection, and showing how much beauty 
may be derived from flowers under glass in 
winter and early spring. ^ 

A BiAUTiruL Skbdluio Datfodil. 

From the Royal Botanic Gardens, Olasnevin, 
Mr. F. W. Moore writes : " I send you herewith 
a very pretty pale seedling Daffodil from County 
Wicuow. lb is very early, and a beautiful 
delicate eolour, with sturdy growth. It seems 
worth a distinctive name. In the oarden from 
which it came many species of Narcissi seed 
about naturally, and there are other interesting 
crosses in it. A large part of the garden is 
carpeted just now witn a very pretty form of 
minor, of which I also send a sample. You will 
notice how dwarf it is, and also the beautifully- 
frilled trumpet. It is a much more refined flower 
than the ordinary forms of minor. Rhododen- 
dron barbatum, R. Shepherdi, R. fulgens, all 
large plants, were crimson masses 10 feet to 
20 feet high, but the early Rhododendrons had 
been caught by the frost" 

[The Daffodil is cerUinly a beautiful one. The 
colouring is soft and most pleasing ; the small 
trumpet is primrose yellow, and the perianth 
sesments are somewhat paler. Its value is 
enhanced by its earline«s.~ED.] 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 



Forms of Cidbus Dioda&a. 
Mr. J. Comber, The Gardens, Nymans, 
Crawley, sends a most interestins series of sprays 
of half-a-dozen different forms of Cedrus Deodara, 
and directs attention to the distinctive features 
of the variety robusta. This, in the shape of a 
specimen some 10 feet or 12 feet high, is par- 
ticularly noticeable, though even a cut spray 
shows some of its most marked characteristics. 
It differs from the ordinary form in being stouter 
both in leaf and branch, while the foliage is also 
longer. The branches are fewer in number, but are 
altogether more pendulous. It frequently shows a 
disposition to grow somewhat one-sided) but this 
may be partiialy owing to its being propasated 
by means of cuttings or grafts, which seldom 
form such symmetrical-shaped specimens as seed- 
lings. The other five varieties are : albo spica, 
in which the young leaves are whitish ; anraa, 
whose young foliage is of a decided yellow tint, 
which changes with age to the normal green of 
the species ; Sargenti pendala, a pretty weeping 
form ; verticillata glauoa, the leaves of the 
young shoots being whorled instead of scattered, 
and quite glaucous ; and viridis, whose leaves are 
of a much deeper green than those of the tjrpe, 
and without any of the glancescence common to 
the species. 



AWARDS IN THE FEBRUARY 
COMPETITION. 
Thb first prise of four guineas for the beet eisay 
on "Window Gardening" is awarded to Mrs. 
E. Lloyd Edwards, Bryo Oarog, Llangollen. 

The second prize of two guineas to Mrs. F. A. 
Bardswell, Mundesley-on-8ea. 

The third prize of one guinea to Mr. H. 
Franklin, Syston, near L9icester. 

The fourth prize of half -a-guinea to Mr. Arthur 
G. N. Launder, 16, Lynette Avenue, Clapham 
Common, 8.W. 

Many papers were sent in ; those sent by the 
competitors mentioned below were all very good 
and worthy of commendation. The mistake 
made by most competitors was that of giving 
lists of numerous plants suitable for window 
gardening, instead of showing how a few of the 
best plants might be used with good effacL It is 
not aiifioult to name a large number of plants 
that would grow more or less satisfactorily in a 
window-box, but in so doing little practical 
information would be afforded. The papers sent 
in by the following are commended : | 
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C. W. CMiIileld, Brldgto Home, Park Crasoaat, Brlto; 
Margaerite B. BickentaUi, Wait Lodge, BIpoa ; A. CmU 
BaU, The Lodge, WlTetoo, Clay-nezb-Sea, Norfolk ; W. H. 
Scott, The Hermitage, TirTfoid, Barki ; Mn. Soott Waj- 
man, BrackendeDe, Parkatone, Donet; lira. Caatle, 
Gharch Villa, Lymioge, B.a.0., Kent; H. L. Sell. Crom- 
well Boad, Latoo ; w. H. ITorder, Bathtn Oaatle (Mrdent, 
Baihln ; Thomas Smith, Walmtgate OardeM, Loath ; 
Walter Maw, Vriarwood Kanarlet, Pontefraot; Sldae/ 
Legg, Wobam Abbey Oardeoa, Bida: H. Hdl, Lathom 
Gardens, Ormskirk, Lanos : B. BaU, The Cjtuge, Strad- 
broke, Bye ; Sidney J. Weeks, Tredethy. B jdmin ; ThomM 
Banyard, 61, Orena Boad. Blelunond, Surrey ; W. H. 
tt, Bermondsey ; W. MoDermott, The Oardena, Boe- 
Castle, Dandmm, Dablln ; DatUI ChapUn, Brooklyn 
Cottage, Gheapslde, Aseot; O. Waller. Cock Crow Hill, 
Sorblton ; C. Base, Mandeo Oardena, Watford ; F. Alkln, 
The Gardens, Mossley Yale Hooses, Liverpool: W. J. 
Bendall, HowseU Boad, Malvern Link ; B. Griffln, The 
Gardens, West Hoose, Momlngslde, Bilnborgfa; T. B. 
Twltcher. Bazley, Kent ; T. Latham, The Oardena, Warwick 
Cottage, New Brighton, Cheshire ; Charles Blair, Prsston, 
LinlUhgow ; Mrs. Bobert Mori«y, The Did Hall. Leaden- 
ham, Linos ; Miss Hopklnson, Bntton Grange, Wansford, 
Northamptonshire: W. Dyson, Aldermaston, Berks ; H. 
Tomalln, Tower HUl Hoose Gardens, Kiogsolere, near 
Newbory, Barks ; Vlecor Hago Laoas, 19, Promenade, 
WsJney, Barrow; W. H. Morton, St. James's Craaoent, 
Gloaoester; Charles Townsend, The Gaidens, Astbary, 
Bwell, Sarrey ; Bonald Bmest, 12, Lebanon Park 
Mansions, Blohmond Boad, Twickenham; L. Larender, 
Waltham Manor Gardens, Ttryford, Barks ; BllaH. Friend, 
Bower House, North Crur, Kent; G. H. Webster, Oak 
Cottage, Dlt Place, Woolton, near LlTerpool : William 
Peebles, 98, MoLellan Street, Glasgow ; Mrs. Halby, 14, 
The Creacent, Alventoke, HanU : S. Pbpplewell, 12, Camp 
Hill, St Albans, Herta ; F. Cox, Inglealde, Blackwell, near 
BromagroTe, Woroeaterahlra; Gaorge Annand, Baalldon 
Park, Beading, Berks ; and John Lawless, Acton Bamell 
Park, Shrewsbnry. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 



FORTHCOMING EV.ENTS. 
Aprils.— Royal Horticultural S3ciet7'a Exhi- 
bition and Meeting. 
April 3 — GomwaU Diffiodil Show (two dayi). 
April 3.— Brighton Spring Show (two days). 

Some fopthoomlngr shows. — The 

twenty-fifth exhibition of the Satton and District 
Rose Society wilt be held in the Pablic Hall, 
Satton, on Taeeday, Jaly 3, when foar challenge 
onpa, two pieces of plate, National Rose S jciety's 
and other medals, and money prizes will be com- 
peted for. The hon. secretary is Mr. E. J. 
Holland, Silrerdale, Grange R^d, Satton. 
Dirlington Spring Flower Show will be held on 
Wednesday, AprQ 25 ; the hon. secretary is Mr. 
A. H. Harrow, Priestgate Hoase, Darlington. 
The Cheadle and Gheadle Heath Horticoltaral 
Society's third annual show will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, Jaly 27 and 28. The 
schedale is a comprehensive one, and many 
special prizas are oflfered ; the address of the hon. 
secretary is Westleigh, Cneadle Heath, Stockport. 



The JLondonpaPka are now well worth 
a Yisit. Masses of Croooses, which have coloured 
the grass for some weeks, are almost oyer, 
but they are succseded by an ever-increasing host 
of Daffodils, which are fast evening in bad and 
border. Soillas and Glory of the Snow, too, are 
in full flower, and Talips and Hyacinths is 
immense numbsn will sooo be out. Althoufh 
the latter flowers have not the grace of the 
Daffodil, they make sugh^ brilliant and weloome 
display of colour that they are always admired. 
Almond, flowering Garrant, early Rhododendroo, 
Forsythia, and other shrubs are in bloom, and 
the London parks will soon be fall of a fresh 
beauty that only spring flowers can give. 

Royal Botanio 8ooietjr*s Oapdens. 

Daring the last four years these beautiful 
gardens in the Inner Circle, Regent's Park, have 
been much improved, especially the glass house 
departmentf. Needless to say, the charaoter of 
the grounds has not been altered. The houses 
for the cultivation of economic plants and the 
Victoria Regie Lily have been rebuilt, and the 
large conservatory, which has been bright with 
flowering plants throughout the winter, ham been 
repainted. Mr. B. F. Uawm, the garden sapecin- 
tendent, has done ezoellent work ainoe his 
appointment, and the increasing number of 
visitors to the gaidens shows that the improve- 
ments carried out are appreciated. 

Bulb show at Dunfepmlln*.— In 

September last the Oamegie Dunfermline Trust 
made a distribution of between 3,000 and 4.000 
bulbs of Croci, Narcissi, Hyacinths, and Tnhps 
among the children of DanfermliiM, in some 
cases pots and soil being provided in addition. 
A show was also arranged for, and this took 
place in the Dnnfermhne Drill Hall on the 
i7th inst The competition was very keen, and 
m some c l as s es was so close that it was found 
necessary to add to the priss money whioh had 
been provided. The quality of the flowen was 
good, and the interest displayed by the children 
and their parents most gratifying. 

Compounds (poisonous) fop hoptl- 
oultupal & affploultupal pupposes, 

I am pleased to inform you that tne Lird 
President of His Majesty's Privy Oounoil has 
introduced into the House of Lords a Bill known 
as the ** Poisons and Pharmacy BilL" OlAuae 2 
of such Bill reads as follows : ** 2. (1) So much 
of the Pharmacy Act, 1868, as makes it an offence 
for any person to sell or keep open shop for 
poisons, unless he is a duly registwed pharma- . 
ceuUcal chemist or chemist and druggist and 
conforms to regulations made under section 1 
of that Act, shall not apply in the oaae of 
poisonous substances containing arsenic, tobaooo, 
or the alkaloids of tobacco, for use exclusively 
in connexion with agriculture or horticulture, if 
the person so selling or keeping open ehop ia didy 
licensed for the purpose under this section by a 
local authority, and conforms to any regulatioDs 
as to the keeping, transportins, and seUing of 
poisons made under this section." The prinoiple 
of this clause is prscisdv that for which the 
Traders in Poisonous Compounds Protection 
Society has for some years been contending. It 
will be noted that the Bill provides to authorise 
persons (who are not chemists) to be licensed for 
the purpose by the local authorities of selling 
insecticides, weed killers, sheep dips, and other 
poisonous substances for use in connexion with 
agriculture and horticulture, thus carrying into 
effdct the recommendations of the Privy Gonnoil 
Dapartmental Committee. This should be most 
gratifving, and (the Bill having been read a 
second time in the House of Lords recently) it is 
now of the utmost importance that all thoee 
interested in the matter should at once approaoh 
the Members of Parliament for their districts 
asking support to the second clause of the Bill in 
its present form. Any further information 
required by your readers I shall be pleased to 
supply.— (i. H. RicHASM, 
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The fedepation of ffardeneps' 

8OOletle0* — With referenoe to this tabjeot I 
yaotore to make the following enggestioiiB : 1. 
Will all seoretaries of gardeners' matnal improve- 
meat sooieties kindly poet me the name of the 
society ther represent, with their own address, 
and aad a tew supplementary remarks as to their 
members' ideas of the proposed federation ont- 
lined in my letter of the 10th alt ? 2 The fixing 
of a suitable date and plaoe, when and where 
representatives from other gardeners' societies 
can attend and disooss the matter, and appoint a 
provisional committee to draw up a scheme, 
which could afterwards be submitted to another 
meeting at a later date for oonfirmAtion. I am 
anxious to get a general opinion as to the form 
the federation should talEC. I should like all 
replies to reach me not later than the Slst inst. — 
HAmBT BosHiXB, Hen. Secretary West Orcydon 
and District Horticultural Mutual Improvement 
Society^ 62, High Street, Croydon. 

Culture of floweps by Dundee 

SOhOOl-OlilldPen.— The sixth annual exhi- 
bition of spring flowers grown by the children 
attending Dundee schools was held on the 
10th inst., when the spacious Drill Hall, Dundee, 
was gay with spring flowers, such as Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, and other bulbs, exhibited by no fewer 
than 3.000 children of Dondee. The display, 
upon the whole, showed 
wonderful skill and care 
on the part of the 
children, and the 
brightening influences of 
the cultivation of the 
flowers in a city like 
Dundee cannot fail to 
have been most benefi- 
oiaL The opeoins cere- 
mony was performed 
by Mrs. Longair, wife of 
the Lord Provost of the 
city, and there was a 
lai^ attendance of the 
children and their 
parents. The Corpora- 
tion had supplied free 
no less than 11 tons of 
suitable potting soil for 
the purpose of growing 
the bulbs. 

Shpewebupy 
Flopal Fete.— The 

total takings of the 

Shropshire Horticultural 

Society since its first 

show in 1875 amount 

to £93.707 15s. 7d.,and 

the list of donations to various public improve- 

naents »nd monuments in Shrewsbury reaches the 

niuntfioent sum of £8.530. 



on the sunny side ; flesh white, delicate, melting 
and juicy, rich in sugar, of very good quality ; sea- 
son January to March ; tree vigorous and fertile. 

Mme, Ernest Baltet.—Vrmt large, of pyra- 
midal form, bright yellow in colour, slishtly 
stained with russet, often flamed with vermilion ; 
flesh white, very delicate, melting, juicy, aro- 
matic, and sugary. In season from the middle of 
September to the end of October. The tree is 
compact and fertile. 

Virginie Baltet, — Fruit large, pyriform ; skin 
pale green or yellow, finely speckled ; flesh yel- 
lowish, very melting, juicy, and aromatic ; in 
season November to Deoember. The tree is 
vigorous either on the Pear or Quince stock. 

Professeur Opoix. — Medium-sized fruit, yellow 
stained, and speckled with russet ; flesh yellow, 
melting, very juicy and sweet ; a first-rate Pear ; 
in season January to March. The tree is vigorous, 
fruiting freely either on the Pear or Quince 
stock. A. Mauohalbk (Foreman). 

Chateau Dubarry*s Gardens, Louveciennes, 
8.0, Fran^ 

MEDLARS. 
Ta8T18 are proverbially divergent, and there are 
many persons who cannot acquire a liking for a 
well *' bletted " Medlar, just as there are some 
who profess to dislike fresh ripe Figs. In these 



THE PLACING OF 
CLEMATISES. 

CLEMATISES are -not only useful for 
adorning house walls, pergolas, 
arches, and trellises — they can be of 
great service in beds ; while perhaps 
1 he loveliest of all wayn of ezhibit« 
iog their beauty is to surround a 
lawn with them, giving each variety a pillar, and 
placing these pillars 6 feet apart, with ohaias 
slung from one to another. 

When the Clematis is studied it will be 
recognised as one of the very best flowers for 
cultivation as a hobby. So few gardens show 
forth more than ^ve or six sorts— the majority 
contain but the violet Jaokmaoni, with, perhaps, 
a montana or a Lady Caroline Nevill— that a 
collection of Clematises will soon achieve celebrity 
throughout a county. 

The above-mentioned method of placing 
Clematises can, of course, be carried out in a large 
or a small pleasure-ground, and it may be prefer- 
able in some cases to range the pillars along a wide 
gravel path, or on either side of a grass walk. I 
simply advise this for a lawn because the space 
can generally be spared. Grass is apt to be left 
to form too level a stretch in the garden scene. 




A 8PBTNO nOTXrSLE AT KEW. 
(Croctuet onja mound, ihowing the r$tuU of thick planting. The /iowert test oontpieuout are oj blus and yoUow varUtiet.) 



THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PEAR CHARLES ERNEST. 

IN your issue of January 6 a good illustration 
and a short eulogistic notice are given 
of this ve^ good winter Pear. There it 
is incorrectly stated that it was raised by 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea. I may safely say that this 
valuable Pear was raised by M. Ernest Baltet 
of Troyes, and put into oommeroe in 1879. It 
may also be of interest to your readers to know 
that among the novelties put into commerce last 
autumn by this famous flrm there are some very 
good Pears, as, for instance, the following : 

Roosevelt. — Very large fruit ; skin smooth, dear 
yellow, tinged with rose-salmon, vermilion on the 
sunny side ; flesh of the purest white, melting, 
very juicy and su^^ry ; one of our largest fruits. 
The tree is very vigorous, and of great fertility. 

Professeur Orosdemange. — Fruit large, of pale 
yellpw colouring, freely tinged with rich vermilion 



and other cases a little experience and educa- 
tion* sometimes alter both opinions and tastes 
materially. With resard to Medlars in particular, 
if the right variety is had at its best there is a 
spicy richness about it so distinct from all other 
fruit that it is very enjoyable to many persons. 
Bsyond this, the tree is so distinct in habit, 
foliage, and flowers that it forms a picturesque 
addition to anv fruit garden, espedMly when it 
has reached fair proportions. The varieties are 
not numerous, but by far the best of those I have 
grown is Nottingham. Although the fruit is small 
compared with the Broad-leaved Dutch Medlar, 
the flavour is much superior, being v«ry rich in 
its best condition, namely, when the fruit has 
been " bletted *' slowly in a cool fruit-room. The 
Dutch variety is a very strong spreading grower, 
and makes a very distinct tree, out the Royal is 
preferable to this in quality, though it is more 
acid than the Nottingham. A variety termed 
Sans P^pin or Stoneless appears to be related to 
the last-named, but it is not so good in quality, 
though the fruits are usually without any 
noticeable core, and they keep well. It is rather 
strange that Pyrus germanioa has not given rise 
to any ornamental varieties of garden value, 
unless P. lobata has originated from that and a 
CratsguF. Lewis Castls. 



and the velvet turf serves as an admirable'carpet 
under the flower-wreathed chains. 

Other carpetf should, however, be provided. 
Each dimber should be planted in a small round 
bed, after the style that is so familiar to us 
beneath standard Rose trees. Theee beds oao 
be closely filled with small subjects, for the 
Clematis roots will not suffsr. Violas are, 
perhaps, most suitable of all, and exquisite colour 
harmoniec can be gained by chooeing them of 
tints that look best with those of the climbers. 

In order to ensure a good effect throughout the 
summer and autumn, it is best to alternate a May 
and June blossomiuff Clematis with one that comes 
into flower later andcontioues long. A more elabo- 
rate way to gain constant florescence is to pot up 
double pillars opposite each other, and not more 
than 2 feet apart. An early and a late Clematis 
can then be associated, and two chains instead 
of one, crossed in the centre, will be neceesary 
between the groups. 

There is another use for Clematises that can 
seldom be seen carried out, yet which is most 
attractive in effect. This is to set pillar- 
supported plants at intervals all over a very large 
lawn bed, or the wide border bed that so often 
ends a lawn. I have seen an excellent display 
arranged thus, with named Carnations filling the 
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wholo of the r6< 
m&mmg groaDd 
ipace, except for 
ao edgiog belt of 
mixed Violaa. 
Th« C^rDfttiooi 
thoroughly ftppr«^ 
ciUtAd tho li^hb 
kind of ahadiDg 
given by the Cle- 
m&tiaee. 

Whea pilUr 
pUntB are set over 
ft b«d itiAporaible 
to oooneol them 
with chaiDs, and 
the r««alt is pretty 
and origio&L la 
t hifl case the 

f)Ut)t« onltivat^ 
n the apAoefl mntt 



may be drftwn to the dietinotiTe beauty of the 
followiog : 

May and June btooming.^VtAr Roeamond, 
bluah white aad red ; Mrs. Qailter, idow white ; 
The Queen* laTeoder; Othello, deep imrple; 
Anrebana^ Une and lavender ; lire. 8. 0. Baker, 
white, with eUret bare ; John Ooold Veitoh, 
doable lavender ; Dooheea of Edinburgh, double 
white ; Belle ol Woking, silver-grey. 

Summer and autumn blooming, ^Jnckmaami, 
La France, violet- purple ; Beauty of Worcester, 
violet and white ; Mrs. Hems, mauve; Louis Van 
Houtte, darkest pur^^e ; Grand Dnohees, white 
and roee ; Fairy Queen, flesh and rose ; Maroel 
Motor, red-mauve ; Lanuginosa nivea, white ; Ville 
de Lyon, oarmine-red ; rubra grandiflora, olaret ; 
Mrs. Qeorge Jaekman, white and cream. 

E. J. Dunham. 



A NEW FREESIA, 

A NEW Freesia was recently shown before 
the Boval Horticaltural Society by M. C. G. 
van Tubergen, jun., Haarlem. It has 
fragrant, lilac - coloured flowers, with white 
showing through here and there. In 
size and colour this Flreesia is a great 
improvement upon F. Armstrongi. This 
and F. refracta alba were the parents of 



Freesia TubergenL Freesias are delightful 
greenhouse flowers for early sprins;, and a 
greater variety of colour amongst them will 
be most welcome. 



THE ROSE GARDEN. 



DISBASUD BOSS SHOOT. 



be o! ao hardy a 

nature «a not to 

object to ft good 

deal of nhAde and 

drip. Ivy4e*v«i 

pi ok Pelargoni u m* 

will thrive, I haTs 

fooiidt and the 

pale rote ooloar 

suits the purples, 

mauves, and 

clarets, as well as 

the blues. Of 

course, there are Clematis shades that are most 

inartistic when juxtapoeed. Star of India, 

the plum with red bars, is absolutely killed 

bv the ordinary Jackmanni ; velvety red Mme. 

Edouard Andr^ must never be near a red 

Jackmanni ; and the silver-lilac of Princess 

Beatrice must be shown up by association with a 

bright or dark Olematis, as against a pure white, 

such as Mme. Van Houtte, its pearly tint looks 

positively dirty. 

Olematises may be planted any time from 
September to May, or even June, but in most 
localities March is a suitable month. Suppoeinfl 
the beds to have been deeply dug and enriched 
last autumn, it will only be necessary to make 
deep holes to take the roots, and line these sons 
depth with loam and half-rotten manure. A 
layer of the same old manure can be spread 
all over the bed before the top soil is raked 
level again, and the earth mav be lightly 
drawn across it to prevent unsightlinest. I 
have sufojested Violas as carpet plants; the 
rich feeding of the climbers will be ol great 
benefit to them alsa 

A question must arise as to the right sort of 
pillars to use. I always think that trellis-work, 
of the painted deal type, should be reserved for 
forming the screens that are often such boons in 
gardens large or small ; but double pillars of 
natural Larch, latticed between with small boughs 
of lichened wood, are always charming, and the 
extra amount of woodwork will be a help in 
supporting Clematises. A single Larch pole is, 
however, quite sufficient for each plant. In fact, 
any natural wood, or stripped wood, will not be 
out of place. 

It should be remembered that Clematises 
thrive splendidly in seaside localities, and also 
>in the suburbs of inland towns. Varieties 
of Olematis are innumerable, but attention 



A ROSE PROBLEM. 

THE accompanying sketch shows a por- 
tion of a branch of a wichursiana 
Rose that is very similar to one 
which reached me a short while 
ago. The rosarian from whom it 
came described it as a case of 
canker, and desired me to suggest a remedy, 
but after examination I came to the con- 
clusion that his diagnosis was inoorreot, and 
that the cause of the almost wart-like excresoeoce 
i was solely due to injury by frost. I have had many 
instances of this among my own plants, and, as 
others like m^ correspondent may be pusxled to 
account for it, a brief explanation may not be 
ooDsidered out of place. Those who llave bad 
much experience with climbing Roees know full 
well that their sap is frequently active until hard 
weather sets in. Carmine Pillar, Aglaia, the wichu- 
raiana hybrids, and Oiiiss an Teputs majjr be men- 
tioned as varieties which furnish a case in point. 
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In November, 1904, towarcU the latter part of 
the month, we regictered here 23^ Fahr. of frost, 
foUowing npon a remarkably mild antamn which 
was the oanse of the late growth of the Roses. 
These sharp frosts oontinned for at least a week, 
and were always followed by bright sunshine, 
which, of ooune, aggravated the misohief, and 
wrought more damase to my Roies than I have 
ever known happen oef ore in November. Teas 
were killed to the icroond, and even the thickest 
stems of Crimson Rambler had to be cat away 
the spring foUowing. The wichnraiana varieties 
passed through the ordeal almost nnsoathed, save 
tor one or two branches of Bliia Robiohon which 
were froet-bitten. When, however, I came to 
examine them I fonnd that on several of the 
branches there was a narrow strip of bark which 
did not appear to have been injured. Purely as 
an experiment I decided to leave them alone and 
see whether the injuries would heal naturally. 
What actually happened is demonstrated by the 
diagram in a far more effective way than I can 
hope to explain by words. One or two of the 
bcanohee flagged and died, and, on examination, 
their pith proved to be completely frosted through, 
but most of them were not injured so badly. Mid 
began to form a oaUua over and around the fretted 
portion. This process has continued up to the 
present time, until the wood which was injured 
nas been quite replaced by this wise provision 
on the part of Nature. Roiarians shomd never 
be too hasty in removing the young wood of 
climbing Roses which has sustained slight injury 
from frost. Carmine Pillar is, I find, apt to have 
its bark blackened by frost, and yet blooms freely 
the following spring on this same wood. If this 
wood be retained, in nine cases out of ten fresh 
bark will be formed, but it is usually best to 
dispense with this immediately it has done flower- 
ing. Fortunately the past winter has been a 
most remarkably mild one, and all garden Roses 
will be able to be pruned with a light hand. I 
hear oomplaints, however, of climbers being a 
litUe sappy, and in such cases a dressing of 
lime strewn among the plants will be found 
beneficial, 
' WorcesterBhire, A. R. Goodwin. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

BLUE TUFTED PANSIES. 

UNDER thie beading must be 
included varieties of different 
shades of blue. Several of the 
varieties have been in commerce 
for many vears, while otherd 
have only been quite recently 
acquired. Tufted Pansies of this and kindred 
shades of colour have been very popular of 
late years, and from enquiries recently made 
there appears to be the prospect of an even 
keener demand in the near future. These 
plants are not only used for massing in beds 
and borders, but there is an increasing 
demand for them as a carpeting for other 
subjects, such as Carnations and Roses. In 
some instances the effect is distinctly pleas- 
ing. The following sorts include the most 
attractive of the series : 

Admiral of the Blues.— Oae of the best 
rayless flowers of a deep blue colour, with 
rich yellow eye. Growth rather indifferent. 

Ophelia.— Lvrxe bluish heliotrope flower 
of good size, and rayless. Neat yellow eye. 
Free flowering, and strong in growth. 

Charles Jordan. — A very good bluish 
mauve flower of large size, and faintly rayed 
on the lower petal. It comes into flower 
quite early, and continues into the autumn. 

Bltui Peter.— This is a novelty of consider- 
able promise. The flowers are of a deep 
blue colour, of medium size, and rayed. 



They are produced in the greatest profusion 
on plants of tufted growth. 

Augustine. — This is a seedline from Blue 
Gk)wii, but more robust than that variety. 
Ck)lour, mauve-blue. Strong grower. 

Blue Oaunk^Whtre good, healthy stock of 
this pretty mauve-blue rayless variety can 
be procured it should be extensively planted. 
It IS very free. 

Duncan.—Tlm can hardly be called blue, 
but is sufBcientlv near to be placed among 
the kindred shades of colour. It is a dark, 
bluish mauve flower, and slightly rayed. It 
is excellent for the border, as it is free, and 
strong in growth. 

Britannia.— A. seedling from Blue Gown, 
developing darker and larger blooms than 
that variety. 

Bridal Mam, — This is a distinct and 
attractive pale heliotrope-blue rayless flower, 
with a yellow eye, borne on long footstalks. 
It blooms profusely, and is a plant with a good 
constitution. 

Imperialist— K pretty greyish blue flower 
of a most attractive kind, and for massing is 
a most valuable variety. 

Favorite. — Another seedling from Blue 
Gown, the colour in this instance being a 
shade of grey-blue. Very effective when 
massed. 

Magnifficent.—^i\!ll another seedling from 
Blue Gown, with flowers of a' somewhat 
similar shade of colour, but much larger. 

True Blue.—Thvs b a heavily-rayed, o^al- 
shaped flower of a deep blue colour, free 
flowering, early, and of good habit 

Ralph. — A cnarming grey-blue flower of 
the most dainty kind. Kather small blossoms, 
freely disposed on plants with a good habit 
of growth. 

Thrasher.— K large, deep heliotrope-blue 
flower, slightly rayed. Not unlike Ophelia 
in man^ respecta 

Archie OranL^-Th^ is a well-known, rich 
indigo-blue flower of large size and good 
substance. Strong grower, bat not so free as 
nuyoiy others. 

William Ilaig.—Ssad to be an improve- 
ment on Archie Grant, but the difference is 
very slight 

Walter OcUe.—A free-blooming,purple-blue 
flower, slightlyrayed, and meet effective. 

Jackdaw.—^ThiB is a r&yless flower of good 
form, of a soft, bluish purple colour. Borne 
on erect flower-stalks on plants with a good 
habit of growth. D. R Cbanb. 

THE CYCLAMEN DAFFODIL. 

(NaBOISSUB 0T0LAMINBU8.) 

In answer to your correspondent on page 148, 1 
have never tried to naturalise the above in a 
moist situation, and cannot say how it would be 
likely to flourish under such conditions. It does 
remarkably well here in what may be described 
as peaty sand. In the early nineties Mr. Peter 
Barr was good enough to offer me a selection of 
diflerent typerof Daflbdils with a view to naturali- 
sation in various spots in our 00 acres of pleasure 
ground. I told him our soil was poor, sand close 
to the surface and sand right down for many 
feet, the only good feature being that starting at 
6 inches below the surface the sand was damp. 
" Put the bulbi down on the damp sand," said 
Mr. Barr. I did so, with the result that the 
msjority of the varieties are thriving after fifteen 
years' planting, cvclamineus among the number. 
Oar colony of oydamineus is in a spot to which a 
raUier interesting history attaches. In the days 
when Claremont was an asylum for Louts Philippe 
uid his consort the children amused themselves 
occasionally ij throwing up earthworks in 



different parts of the pleasure grounds on a very 
small scale, on which miniature cannon were 
placed to sweep the open glades, and it is inside 
one of these earthworks that the colony of 
cvclamineus is flourishing. In a future note I 
should like to chronicle the result of twenty 
years' experience in naturalising, choice of 
varieties, selection of soil and site, and the 
probable longevity of each from a free-flowering 
standpoint when undisturbed. 
Claremont, E. Bubbxll. 

If « Narcissus" wiU pUnt this charming little 
Djiffbdil in the turf on a well-drained loamy soil 
under the shade of some deciduous tree, where 
the grass is quite dwarf, preferablv on a bank 
slopmg towards the North, I think he will be 
suocessfuL I have planted it in such a position, 
and it not only flowers well, but produces seed, a 
sure sign that it is quite at home. It may also 
be grown successfully on a rock garden in a suit- 
able situation or in pots. Like many of the 
smaller varieties of Daffodil, it will not flourish 
in cultivated soiL Such litUe gems are, besides, 
more suited for naturalising in turf or growing 
on rockeriee than on flat soil, where, being so 
dwarf, they get badly tplashed in heavy rain. 

W. A. Watts. 



I SBMD some pages from Messrs. Barr and Sons' 
Bulb List of 1891. I think growers will get 
more information in these annual lists as to 
treatment of natural sorts than anywhere else. 
I have here in a 5-inch pot eighteen blooms of 
N. cydamineus. This is the second vear, and a 
great increase on last year. The bulbs are in a 
cold frame, and the flowers opened in a cool 
Peach house. At the foot of a rookery, in the 
same size of space, sixteen flowers are showing. 

C. W. OOWAK. 



AUEICULAS FROM SEED. 
Ih complying with your request to give a short 
paper on Auricula culture, mv difficulty is to 
find a subject which may be of interest to your 
subscribers. However, I venture to give a few 
remarks upon '* Raising Seedlings." It must be 
obvious to all growers of that beautiful and 
fascinating flower — the Auricula — ^that time teUs 
its own tale on the older varieties, which year 
by year get weaker in constitutioiial vigour ; so, 
in order to fill the gap which these floral veterans 
leave behind, and at the same time to take steps 
to nurse tiie infant which, as time goes on, is to 
uphold worthily the floral prestige of its pre- 
decessors, seedUngs must be raised. It seems to 
me that the object of every enthusiastic grower 
should be to use his utmost endeavour to make 
his presence felt in the Auricula world by turning 
his attention to the culture of varieties of higher 
class, and not be content to rest upon his oars, so 
tospsak. 

It must be that many of the beautiful varieties, 
whoee names are dearly cherished by us, 
deteriorate vear by year, and are thus unable to 
maintain their reputation on the ezhibitioo 
table. Therefore, the young must be reared, in 
order that as one shininjj light flickers and flickers, 
and finally fades away with all the glory of itd past, 
another ught may be brought forth to scintillate 
with even more vigour than its predecessor. 

Besides the attraction of novelty, new varieties 
are more vigorous of growth, display greater 
beauty of foliage, and usually throw more off- 
sets. The first step in raining seedlinss is to 
select young and hsrdv plants as seed-bearers. 
The pips are prepared for fertilisation by remov- 
ing the anthers from the flowers at the earliest 
possible stage to prevent rmrodnction, and for 
the easier manipulation. After the anthers are 
taken away, the pistil is ezpoeed, and will be 
ready to receive the pollen from the variety 
selected for cross-fertihsation, the pollen being 
conveyed on the point of a floe camel-hair pencil. 
A bright, sunny morning is the most suitable 
time for this operation. 
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PBUNUS MUMB TL.-PL. AT KBW. 

As it is desirable to get seedlings oat of hand 
as qniokly as possible to Wka room for others, 
time is saved bv sowing the seed as sood as ripe. 
On a ilae and firm seed-bed sow thinly and 
evenly, oovering lightly with fine soil, and plaoe 
a sheet of glass oyer the pot or seed -pan. 

The growth of moss often oaoses great 
annoyance. A preventive of this will be fonnd 
in a continnoos watering from the first with lime 
water. In making the solution, nnslaoked lime 
most be osed. It is impossible to make it too 
strong, as the water will not take np the lime in 
quantity to be sufficiently injurious to plant life. 

As soon as the seedlings can be handled, prick 
off round the edge of convenient sized pots, and 
grow them on as quickly as possible into, say, 
4-inch or 5-tnoh pots, in whichever it is intended 
they should bloom. 

Careful and patient cultivation brings its own 
reward, inasmuch as it has been able to produce 
some new variety, which, with pardonable pride, 
can be displayed ui>on the exhibition table or to 
friends at home ; it may also possibly be useful 
to Auricula growers of the next generation. 

Bishop's Stanford, W. Smith. 



be avoided, or the plants will soon perish. In 
planting; an open situation should be chosen 
where it can obtain plentv of lisht, but the 
fissure in which it is planted must be deep, and 
moisture most be within reach of the roots. The 
flowers of the typical plant are rosy purple in 
colour, with a paler eye, and are born* in large 
clusters only a few inches high. There are many 
varieties of this species, some distinct enouffh to 
have been aocoraed specific rank by dimreiit 
authorities. P. v. var. ciliata is more robust, 
with larger dusters of rich purplish rose-coloured 
flowers. Of this variety, again, there are forms 
with blooms of deeper purple and crimson shades 
of colour. P. V. var. hirsuta is a distinct form, 
with pubescent leaves and pale mauve flowers 
having a white eye. Last, but not least, there 
is the charminff variety with pure white flowers — 
P. V. var. niviOis. This is one of the easiest to 
grow, and produces its flowers profusely in the 
early spring. For culture in pans the various 
forms of this species are well adapted, as they 
will be found to grow freely when planted between 
broken pieces of sandstone and sranite. Thorough 
drainage is most essential, and water should be 
supplied freely during the growing season. 

W. I. 



COLOURED PLATE 



PUkTB 

A NEW POUBLE-FLOWERED BLUE 
LOBELIA. 

NO plant is more extensively used 
for bedding than the Lobelia, 
and many varieties have been 
from time to time brought for- 
ward as improvements upon 
those we already have. Some are 
recommended for their colour, and some for 
their habit That which we now illustrate 
in the coloured plate is entirely distinct from 
all others, ana originated from a chance 
seedling. It will be seen that it is a variety 
ofithe speciosa family, and the, sky blue 



double flowers are i)roduced very freely. 
Nothing can exceed their delightful colour and 
form j it is here shown as a ^t pUnt It 
produces no seed, but can be easily propagated 
from cuttings, and makes a good bedding 
plant, as the double flower is very lasting ; in 
fact, it seems to come in profusion from early 
summer to late autumn. It is also useful as 
a basket plant Messrs. Carter of Holbom 
are now distributing the plants. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 



THE JAPANESE APRICOT. 
(Pkunos Mume var. flose-plkno.) 

DURING the last week of February 
i and the first three weeks of 
I March this was one of the most 
' attractive trees in flower at Eew. 
It belongs to the Armeniaca, or 
Apricot, section of the genus, 
but in seneral appearance, when in bloom, it 
more closely resembles one of the double- 
flowered Peaches than an Apricot P. Mume 
is a Japanese species, and is known as the 
Japanese Apricot. Although it has been 
known for a considerable time, few specimens 
exist of any considerable size, the largest 
being probably not more than fourteen or 
fifteen years of age. Like the Peach, it is 
very variable, and numerous varieties exist, 
some with single, others with double flowers, 
while the colour varies from pink to white 
and deep rose. The variety illustrated by 
the accompanying photograph has double 
pink flowers 1 inch across. Unfortunately, 
Its early blossoming time occasionally leads 
to disastrous results, for a succession of sharp 
frosts damages the blooms. It has been 
known under several other names, two of the 
most common being P. Myrobalana fl. roaeis 
and Armeniaca Mume. W. Dallimobb. 



PRIMULA VISCOSA. 
OuB illuvtratioD showa this oharming little plant 
quite at home in its aarronDdinsB. 1 1 ii a native 
of the Pyreoeee and the Alps of Central Europe, 
ffrowiog on graoitio rooks at elevations varying 
from 3.000 feet to 5,000 feet One of the prettiest 
of our rook plants, it is also one of the easiest to 
manage, thriving well in a mixture of sandy 
loam and a little peat, wedged between and in 
the chinks of stones. It likes to be able to thrust 
its fleshy roots deep into the orackF, where it oan 
obtain moisture, and requires little soil in which 
to grow. Stas^nant moisture in any form must 
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AGAPETES BUXIFOLIA 
This it a prelty yaooinium-Uke shrub, which, 
though grown at Kew for many years and is in 
the spring always mnch admired, may be songht 
for in vain in most gardens and nurseries. As 
nunally seen it forms a neat-branched little bush 
frpm 2 feet to 3 feet in height, clothed with Boz- 
like leaves, deep green when mature, and when 
yoong of a p^er hue, with a reddi«h tinse. The 
flowers, which' are borne in the axils of the leaves 
for some distance along the shoots of the pre- 
ceding year, are tubular in shape, drooping, and 
about 1^ inches long. Like many of their allies, 
they are of a wax-like texture, and remain fresh 
a considerable time. This Agapetes is a native 
of Northern India, where it is said to often occur 
as an epiphyte^ Under cultivation it succeeds 
with the treatment given to the Rhododendrons 
from the same region that are found under similar 
conditions, such as R. Dalhoudsd and R. Edge- 
worthi ; that is, a soil composed of fibrous peat 
and rough sand, as in this the delicate hair-like 
roots run freely. Thorough drainage is necessary 
and regular watering eesentiaL Though not 
easily struck from cuttings, it can scaroely be 
regarded as difficult provided they are given the 
same treatment as the Javanese Rhododendrons ; 
tiiat is, taken when the young shoots are in a 
half-ripened state and dibbled firmly into well- 
drained pots of verjT sandy peat. While the 
plant itself will grow in an ordinary greenhouse, 
the cuttings need a close propagating case in a 
rather warmer structure. H. P. 

WHITE OR HUNTINGDON WILLOW 

(SALIX ALBA) FOR BAT-MAKING. 
" To handle the Willow " is a well-known cricket 
phrase that has special reference to the present 
time, tha best bats being made from the timber 
of this particular species. Bats are also manu- 
factured from the Bedford Willow (8. fragilis 
msselliana), but they are of inferior quality, and 
only used by the amateur and in secona-olass 
cricket. As long, therefore, as our national game 
of cricket survives, so long will a large and con- 
tinuous supplv of the timber that has been found 
best suited for the making of cricket bats be 
required. Unfortunately, at the present time 
this supplv is far short of the demand, and will, 
in all probability, remain so for the next ten 
years at least, as repeated warnings regarding 
the scarcity and value of the timber, ana advice 
as to plantiuff the tree, have to a great extent 
remained unheeded. True, some ten years ago 
several dampish tracts of land were planted with 
the Huntingdon Willow by a keen and far-seeing 
landowner, but, generally speaking, the best 
quality of Willow timber is scarce, though one 
of the readiest to cultivate, and at the present 
moment by far the most valuable of any home- 
grown wood. 

Apart altogether from its value in an economic 
sense, the Huntingdon Willow is one of our most 
ornamental trees, and ranks high as a decorative 
object in park scenery, the elegant leaves of 
silvery whiteness on the under-side making a 
wide-spreading and well-rounded head which is 
particularly effective when tossed by the wind. 
This tree, like all the Willows, is of the readiest 
cultivation, being cheap, of rapid growth, not 
fastidious as to soil, and not prMisposed to 
disease ; indeed, one of its chief vklnee lies in its 
being able to flourish in situations that would be 
too damp for most trees except the Alder and 
deoiduouB Cvpress. Bat that is not all, for, as 
before stated, the timber is of considerable value, 
and when straight and dean grown it commands 
a read]^ sale at very remunerative jprices — quite 
three times that of our best British Oak and Ash. 
Be it remembered, however, that rou^b, knotty, 
pollarded stems are not what is required for the 
making of the best quality of cricket bats, but 
clean, young wood of about twenty-five to thirty 
years' growth, and such as has not received 
repeated injuries from the attacks of farm-stock, 
owing to the Willow 'being so frequently planted 




by the stream and pjnd-side, to which cattle 
have access for drinking. 

When growing this Willow for the production 
of the best quality of timber, the trees should be 
felled at from thirty to forty years' growth, 
probably sooner, for it is a short-lived tree unless 
pollarded, and the timber usually deteriorates 
after the age of fifty years at most. For profit- 
able planting I know few trees to equal this 
Willow, espeoially when grown near the sea, for 
it is not very hardy at certain places inland, and 
as dampish, water-logged ground is plentiful by 
lough-and stream there is no reason why it should 
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(From fUnoement by Meurt, Robert Veiteh 
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not be planted in at least Aufficient quantity to 
cope with our demands. Then the planter has 
not to wait for a century and a-half, as is the 
case with the Oak, to be recouped for his outlay. 
The youog trees, too, are of the readiest propa- 
gation and culture, for they will grow from the 
smallest cutting or root freely from a post or 
stump driven into the ground. We would not 
be far wrong in saying that a sale catalogue of 
Willow timber suitable for bat-making would be 
welcomed by merchants at the present time. 
When we consider, too, that the land suitable 
for the culture of this marvellously-valuable 
timber is such as, generally speaking, would not 
commend itself to the agriculturif>t, the wonder 
is that the timber is scarce and that plantations 
of it have not been formed. Dampish land — yes, 
even what is partially flooded— will produce high- 
quality Willow wood, and possibly with the 
exception of the Alder no other tree is c<ip%ble of 
withstanding so great and constant a pnnplv of 
moisture. A. D. W&b3Tsr 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS, 



CIA ANGEPS.— Oaeof the best Orohids 
' to grow for prodaoiDg flowen daring 
the dull winter leAton is this Lelia. 
The forms of L. anoeps oan well be 
divided into two oUsses, oolonred and 
white, the former being the first to 
flower. They oan generally be rAed npon to 

five flowers at Christmas, and are mere free 
owering than the white varieties. Even the 
oommon form is well worth growing, and there 
are many very beaatifnl varieties, among the 
best being Theodora, crawshayana, Bcht5der», 
Mrs. J. Golman, Amesi», ballantiniana, and the 
large form ohamberlainiana. Lovely as the 
oolonred ones are, the ohoioe and ezqmsite white 
varieties that flower daring the latter part of 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

OucwmbtrB in iVame«.— The qaestion may be 
asked, Cau Oaoambers be grown withoat arti- 
ficial heat? They may, of oonrse, if we plant 
what are termed ridge Gaopmbers, bnt, it we 
wish to grow longer-fraited Coonmbers, except in 
the very hottest weather in Jaly we most grow 
them nnder irlass with some root-warmth to 
start them. When we have arrived at the oon- 
olasion that a hot-bed of some kind is needed, 
we may as well do the thing properly and baild 
a sabstantial bed that will oarrj as throagh the 
sammer and well into the aatamn. Assuming, 
therefore, that a hot-bed to form a base for the 
frame is reqaired, the next qaestion is, What 
shall it be made off The most lasting beds— 
and.it is important that the beds shoal 




A VALUABLS WINTER FLOWEEINO OBCHID (LJKLIA AKGCP8 SOHBODBBIANA). 



Janoary and early Febrnary command most 
admiration; they last longer in flower either 
when out or on the plants. Although generallv 
they grow well, they require very careuil hand- 
ling to get them to flower. I am fully oonviooed 
that as our knowledge of them increases that 
difficulty will be removed. They most be rested 
as much as possible daring the early pj^t of the 
season. I have found a far greater percentage of 
the late-made growths produce spikes than those 
which grow early. They require far more light 
and sunshine than the coloured forms. The 
variety illustrated, L. a. schioderiana, is the 
finest known, and at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's meeting on the 13 &h ult. it was awarded 
the first diploma. It was a pity mpre of the 
other known fine varieties were not there for 
comparison. Its nearest rival, in my opinion, 
is the much rarer and beautiful L. a. waddoneosis. 
Obher good varieties are L. a. Dawsonii, L. a. 
Stella, L. a. hollidayana, L a. Ball's White (a 
variety without any coloured roarkinflr in the 
throat), and L. a. Williamsii.~W. P. Bound. 



a steady, lastins character— are made with about 
half of fresh stable manure, and the remainder of 
tree-leaves or whatever accumulation of rubbish 
there may be about the place which may have 
some retentive power, even if it does not generate 
warmth within itself. Everything which fer- 
ments will give off some heat. There are various 
substances about the house and garden that may 
be mixed with stable manure to increase its bulk. 
These may consist of hedge and shrub cuttiD^p 
and mown grass from the lawn. Anything, in 
fact, that wUl stimulate or steady the tempera- 
ture of the bed will be useful if the heat produced 
and the retentive powers of the substances 
employed about balance eaoh other. Mix them 
together, and, if there is any dry material, damp 
it with water, and then build up the bed 2 feet 
wider and longer than the frame, the sides to be 
bailt square and perpendicular, and made firm 
bv treading or beating as the work proceeds. 
When completed place on the frame. The height 
of the bed may oa about 4 feet if made up in 
Maroh. In April 3 feet may do, as then the sun I 



will do some of the work. If the bed is properly 
put together and made firm, there is not muoh 
danger of overheating, and to some extent this 
may be guajdcd against by placing lumps ol 
tun, grass side downwards, in Uie centre of the 
frame or all over the bed, Uie hills of soil being 
plaoed thereoo. 

Sittmg Out iht PlanU.—AB soon as the soil is 
plaoed in the frame and is warmed throagh the 
plants may be set out, and will grow very weU 
and bear neely in equal parts of good loam and 
old manure with a dash of soot in it. A boshel 
of soil in the centre of eaoh liflht will be enough 
to start with, as Cooumbers do not want la^ 
beds of soil to grow in, but they do want frequent 
light top-dressings daring progress, and, if they 
are bearina freely, some artifloial manure may m 
mixed with it, but 1 lb. per bushel need not in 
any ease be exceeded, llie next point is. What 
variety shall we grow, and what about obtaining 
the plants? The oeginner probably has no plants 
ready. If he has aay friend near that can help 
him out, and the pkuits are healthy and strong, 
plant one in the centre of eaoh hght, and the 
frame will be famished speedily, but if no 
plspta are available plant three seeds in a 
triangular position in the centre of eaoh 6 inohee 
afart, about 1 inch deep, and if the heat of the 
hid is right they will soon germinate. I have 
known the man who started with seeds to beat 
the person who bought his plants. 

Stopping and Training, — Weakly, spindling 
plants should always be avoided. As soon as 
the plants have made rough leaves, training 
should begin, and when there are three seedlings 
in the centre of eaoh light they may grow 1 foot 
or so before stopping. Stopping, of course, 
means pinching out the terminal Imd ; then two 
or more shoots will start, and the frame will 
soon be filled with bearing wood. One plant will 
suffice to fill an average-sized light, and then, of 
course, the leader will be pinched earlier; bat 
when seeds are planted, let the plants now a 
little before pinoning. By that time a farther 
top-d r es si ng of good soil will be reqaired, and the 
shoots oan oe peoged out to fill the frame after- 
wards. Keep the growth thin by stopping one 
leaf beyond the fruit To have green fruits 
suitable for exhibition, place slates under them 
to keep them off the soil or grow them in glaases. 

Watering and VentHatinq.—QiYe a little air 
early in the morning on bright days ; the smallest 
crack will suffice at the back of the frame to let 
out the stuffy, polluted atmosphere whioh has 
aooumulated during the night. Strong, vifforous 
foliage is the best preventive aoainst red spider and 
mildew, and this means that the atmosphere must 
be purified bv ventilation. Cucumbers growing 
on a manure-heap, where there is a moist, genial 
warmth, do not require a great deal of water at 
first, but light sprinklings of tepid water at 



closing-time are afwavs beoeficiaL Early venti- 
lating will, of course, be followed by early dosing 
— bv half-past three in the afternoon, or earlier 
if the sun is obscured. Permit the sun to do as 
much work as possible in combination with 
judicious ventilation, and the plants will be 
strong and bear abundantly. Cut all fruits as 
soon as they are large enough for use unless 
seeds are required. Frame culture is not the best 
treatment for producing seeds. Liquid manure 
will be useful when the plants are bearing freely 
and showing signs of exhaustion. This may m 
made either from animal manure or a little 
guano, or nitrate of soda, loz. to the gallon, 
may be given in the water once a week. 
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The Best V<»rieiiea,— The Telegraph or some of 
ite forms are favonritee with amateur growers ; 
it is hardy, yigoroas, and a free hearer. Lookie's 
Perfection is also a good Cocomber, not qaite so 
long as Telegraph, bat very free bearing ; the fmits 
are dark green in oolonr. On the whole, either of 
these will satisfy the amateor grower.— E. H. 



morniDg, wipe n ary, ana vaen repui 
soon as the seedlings show thron|(h tli 
glass may be removed. Very little 
be needed for some time after sowiz 



TOWN GAKDENING. 
CamtUions from 'Seed, — Growing Carnations 
from seed is the most fascinating of all ways of 
cnltivating these popular flowers, and may be 
carried out in the town garden which does not 
even boast of a oold frame. The Carnation is 
aoite hardy, and therefore may be grown oat of 
doors withoat shelter of any kind. Now is the 
time to sow seed, which may be done either in 
pots, pans, or boxes. A large shallow box is 
perhaps the most convenient. Make a few holes 
in the bottom for drainage, cover each with a 
piece of crock, and line the bottom of the box 
with rough tnrfy soil or moss ; in fact, any rongh 
material will do ; then fill almost to the top with 
finely-sifted light sandy soil. Make it moderately 
firm, flat, and even ; sow the seeds, then cover 
with a very slight sprinkling of the same soil, or 
even sand will do. The seeds are small and most 
only be lightly covered. Place a piece of glass 
on the top of the box, and pnt this in a shsdy 
part of the garden; remove the glass every 
morning, wipe it dry, and then replace it. As 

the soil the 
water will 
sowing. If the 
weather is warm the soil should be lightlv sprayed 
over with a syrince every day, jast sufficient to 
keep it moist When 

T?ie Seedlinge are an inch, or even less, high 
they most be removed into other boxes, and 
there placed wider apart. 17se the same soil as 
before, except that a little well.dried cow manure 
should be added to it. They must be taken 
ap and replanted verv carefully, for they are 
then easily damaged. Keep them in the shade 
for a few days after they have been pricked out 
ir the second box, but in a week's time they may 
be given a sunnier position, and then in the 
course of another week or so they may be placed 
in full sun. If the seedlings are placed about 
3 inches apart in the second box they will have 
room to develop, and may remain there until they 
are planted out permanently in the border where 
they are to flower. They must, of course, be 
carefully attended to in we matter of watering, 
and aa they grow they will ne^ a fair amount of 
water. They will quickly develop if in suitable 
soil and carefully looked after, ana in the ooone 
of six weeks or so will probably be ready for 
planting out in the border where they are to 
bloom the following year. 

ThB Border should be thoroughly prepared by 
deep digging and enriohing with weU-dfloayed 
manure. If the soil is at all heavy, some naf- 
soil and road scrapings should be added to It. 
The plante should be put out at least 18 inches 
apart, for under good cultivation they make 
rapid progress and develop into large planto. By 
planting them early they will be firmly estab- 
lished More winter sete in, and in the following 
sammer will produce an abundance of flowers. 
Carnations grown from seed flower much more 
freely than those raised from layers, and if seed 
is obtained from a good source, many of the 
flowers will be equal in size and colouring to 
named varieties; in fact, all the best seed is 
saved from named varieties. Of course, there 
will be a certain number of single flowers, but 
only a small percentage. If one wishes to 
increase any particular sort, this can easily be 
done when flowering is over by layering. Grow- 
ing Carnations from seed may be most success- 
fn&y carried out by those with small town 
gardens, and few other ways of gardening give 
greater delight. 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK, 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

DAHLIA TUBERS, which were removed 
^ from their winter quarters and 
I given a sentle bottom-heat, will 
i have maae a number of growths 
' suitable for cuttings. Theae should 
be teken with a small portion of 
the tuber attached. Dahlias propagated from 
cuttings make better plants, and are preferrsd 
to those obteined bjr dividing up the old tubers. 
It is best to discard the very long, sappy growths, 
and choose the short-jointed ones for cuttinas. 
Insert these singly in small pote filled with sandy 
soil, and place them in bottom-heat to make 
roots. When rooted, gradually harden ofl^ and 
as soon as the small pote are filled with roote, 
they should be repotted into 5-inch pote, using a 
compost consisting of two parts loam and one 
part leaf-mould. After pottins they will be 
benefited by standing over a slight bottom-heat. 
The atmosphere of the house should be cool. In 
May remove to cold frames, keeping them as 
hardy as possible, taking care to protect them 
from injury by late froste, ready for planting out 
in June. 

Ths Blus Salvia (8. patbns), also placed in 
gentle heat a few weeks since, will bv now have 
produced numbers of growths suiteblefor cuttings. 
These should be propagated in quantity now ; 
3-inch pote, filled with any light sandy soil, 
are large enough for this purpose. Six cuttings 
may be dibbled round the edges of the pots. 
Give a oood watering, and place in a propagating 
case or hot-bed. They will be nicely rooted in 
about ten days, and should then be potted up 
singly and returned to the propagaUng frame for 
a few days. Afterwards gradually harden ofL 
Pinch the tips to encourage a bushy plant. 
Salvia patens is one of the easiest plante to 
propagate, and of all the half-hardy species it is 
the most brilliant. In some distncte, esjpedally 
on light sandy soils, it frequently survives the 
winter in the open border, out it. will repay a 
little extra care teken to preserve it by the extra 
quantity of bloom it gives. 

Gladiolus. —Many good forms can now be 
purchased cheaply. For brishtenins the her- 
baceous border thev are exceedingly vsluable, and 
should be planted freely in bold mssses. 

Pbuvino BvBBOBiBva.— Kow that all danger 
from very severe froste is passed, any evergreen 
shrubs that need pruning or cutting oaok may be 
attended to. Common ijaurels will stand any 
amount of cutting back* Any that have grown 
too large and become leggy may be sawn off 
within 1 foot of the ground. These will look 
bare for only a law weeks, as they will start 
growing from the old wood and form oompaot 
bushes In one sssaon. This treatment majr ako 
be applied to Rhododendron pontioum without 
ipjuring it in the least. Portugal Laurels will 
not stand suA severe treatment, but these 
are easily kept within bounds by cutting baok 
the strong shodte each year. In 

P&UNiNO Bftcusms HoLLiis, green or varie- 
gated, great dare and judsment are required. 
All strong shOote should be cut back with a 
knife, as thsit character is lost altogether if 
closely dippedi G. D. Davison. 

Weetwiek Qmrdem, Norwich. 



repotted last season unless the soil is bad, but 
the old material should be picked out carefully 
from between the roote and replaced with living 
heads of sphagnum moss and fibrous peat. Before 
repotting it is advisable to select shallow pans of 
a suitebb size, and have the wire handles fixed 
to them ready for use if it is intended to hang 
them up. D. Phalnnopsis may also be |(rown in 
amall pote <m the stage if the structure in which 
they are to be grown is a low one. The chief 
point to bear in mind is to grow them near the 
roof-glass, so that they may obtain all the light 
procurable. It is only necessary to shade these 
plante during the growing season for about three 
hours a day when the sun is at ite hottest, 
providing there is an abundance of atmospheric 
moistore inside the house. The best pans to use 
are those without ride holes, in which a few crocks 
should be plaoed at the bottom for drainaoe. 
Then place the plant in such a position that fiie 
young growth is level with the rim, and secure 
It by tying the pseudo-bulbs to the wire handles. 
Work in carefully a mixture of two parte 
good fibrous peat to one part chopped sphagnum, 
freely intermixed with finely-broken crock and 
coarse silver sand, between and about the roote 
to ensure good draina^, which is a very 
important point, and pnok a few living heads 
of sphagnum in the surface. If pote are used, 
smaU ones should be selected. Half fill them 
with crock drainage, and the plant should be 
secured firmly to a stake. In each case the 
potting should be moderately firm. For some 
time m newly-potted plante must be watered 
carefully at the root, for if the compost is kept 
too wet the tender roote go black instead of 
entering the soiL This ftppues to practically all 
peeudo-l>ulbous Orchids. When the roote teke a 
ffood hold of the compost, sufficient water should 
be given to wet the latter through whenever 
it Moomes at all dry. The plante should be 
syringed at least twice a day—morning and after- 
noon — ^when the conditions outeide are favourable. 
During the growing season this Orchid requiree 
plenty oi heat and atmospheric moisture, and to 
be suspended from the roof in an ordinary plant 
stove. Tepid soft water should always be used 
if posrible. 

For decorative purposes D. Phalsanopsis is the 
most useful of all Uendrobiums. The flowers are 
borne on an inflorescence, and if the plant is 
grown successfully as many as flfteen to twenty 
flowers are obtainable. At Chardwar we grow 
about 400 plante of this beautiful species, which 
give a fine display of bloom from the end of 
August to December. I strongly recommend 
them to all interested in Orchids who are living 
in distriote free from fogs. Imported plante are 
obtainable from most nurserymen at very litUe 
oosti and, should any be obtainsd now, tliey are 
best plaoed in pans or pote filled with crooks 
until the young nowth begins to root, when Hb&y 
should be pottea as advised above. Tha orooki 
are best kiqfit in a moist condition, and the plante 
syringed frsquMitly. Dsndrobium superfaiens and 
D. bigibbnm are allied to the above spsoies, and 
require exactly the same treatment 

W. H. Paoi. 

Ohardwart Bawian^on^the' Water, Gloucester, 



ORCHIDS. 

DeNDBOBIUM pHALiBNOPBIB BCHBaDKBIAKA. — 

This beautiful ipecies and ite varieties D. P. 
hololeuca, D P. Miss Louisa Dean, D. P. high- 
buryenris, D. P. exquisita, ^c, have begun to 
make new growths, and as soon as the voung roote 
appear at tha base of them special attention 
should be given to repotting or resurfacing with 
new material, as the case may be. It is not 
advisable to disturb the plante which were 



FRXnT GARDEN. 

CHBBsm.— Slight protection from froet might 
with advantage be given to Cherry trees on a 
warm wall, as in that position the fiowers open 
very early in the season and are liable to be 
damaffBd on frosty nights. A make-shift protec- 
tion (3 a single or two-ply herring net hung from 
the coping of the wall and kept away from the 
treee by poles will afford ample protection. If 
the trees are showing a great wealth of blossom 
they should be thinned out before they expand, 
breaking them off with the finger and thumb ; 
trees that are crowded with blossom invariably 
carry a smaller crop of fruit than those more 
sparsely provided with fruit-buds. The flowers 
Of wall Pears will also soon be open, and the same 
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meuM shoald be taken to proteot them until all 
danger from injury by froit is past. Pyramids 
and bnshes of small dimensions can be protected 
by means of branches of Spmoe Fir stack in firmly 
ronnd the trees, over which a slight covering of 
tiffimy can be spread when the frost promises to 
be annsoally severe, bat thick covering shonld 
not be kept over the trees for any length of time. 
Pea-sticks, if well famished with small twigs, 
will in themselves greatly assist in warding off 
the effects of spring frosts, besides breaking the 
force of cold easterly winda 

Washing Tbbs. —Before the trees actnally 
bloom it is a good practice to spray them with 
an insecticide, which will keep them free from 
insects nntil the flowers have set. Preventive 
measures are by far the cheapest, as, if aphides 
are not destroyed early in the season, the growth 
of the trees is crippled, and this makes a 
diffwence in their condition the entire season. 
Paris green applied by means of a spray-pamp 
in the proportion of los. to sixteen ffaUons oi 
water, and the operation repeated again as soon 
as the frait is set will, if not entirely successfnl, 
at least go a long way towards the destmction of 
many of oar fr^t-tree pests, and secure better 
crops of fruit. 

Graph — Constant attention is now necessary 
in the vineries with the tying and stopping of the 
yonng shoots and thinning of the bunches. 
Gold currents of air must not be admitted. 
Allow the temperature to rise considerably with 
sun-heat, maintaining an equable atmospheric 
moisture. In the earliest houses, where the fruit 
is swelling liberal applications of liouid manure 
will be required, as ill-nourished Vines become 
liable to attacks of red spider and other pests. 

OncuMBiBS --The increased sun-heat will be 
of great advantage in permitting the use of 
higher temperatures and a greater amount of 
atmospheric moisture, conditions that are favour- 
able to the production of Cucumbers. As the 
young plants come into bearing the old ones and 
beds should be cleared away, and the houses got 
ready for successional crops. Let the fruits be 
well thinned until the plants are establithed and 
capable of carrying a full crop. Remove growths 
not needed for extension, doing this weekly, so as 
not to remove much foliaire at one time. The 
high temperatures will call for frequent damping 
of the paths and other surfaoes. Warm and 
weak liquid manure should be given to plants in 
full bearing, together with top-dressings pf light 
fibrous loam and artificial m%nures when the 
roots appear on the sarfaoe of the soil. 

Thomas Wilson. 

Okunis Ocutle Oardem, Ohmii, N.B. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Pbas.— Sowings of approved varieties of mid- 
season Peas can soon be made. Doke of Albany 
is a favourite here, and Prestige, which, if sown 
the same time as Duke of Albany, is a close 
succession. I find it a good plan to sow an 
occasional row of an early variety such as 
William I. or Gradus, which is oftmi useful in 
avoiding a break in the supply. Dd not sow 
thickly, though wrinkled varieties need sowing 
a little thicker than the round sorts. Peas that 
are through the ground shoald have a ridge of 
soil drawn up on each side as a protection 
against wind. Sticking may be done, which also 
helps as a protection. Mice and birds are some- 
times troublesome to young Peas. Wire Pea- 
guards should be used, or pliable sticks bent in 
the shape of a half-hoop placed firmly every 
6 feet or so in the ground, and several strands 
of cotton or fine string about. 2 inches ap%rt, 
fastened to the sticks, will bsffle the birds, but 
mice must be trapped. Nothing, however, beats 
a good cat trained to work in the garden for 
this purpoee. 

Spinach — By making sowings of Summer or 
Victoria Improved Spinach at the same time as 
Peas, an easy succession is assured. Winter 
Spinach is now growing freely. Stir the soil 



frequently between the rows when the weather 
permits. 

DwABV BiAN8.^The ground is too cold and 
wet yet for sowing Dwarf Beans out of doors. 
Beans make a good succ e ssio n al crop to Potatoes or 
Asparagus that have bsen forced in pits. Several 
days may be gained by sowing; seeds in small 
pots, so as to have them nicely in rough leaf for 
transplanting into the pits as they are cleared 
of Pototoes. Ne Plus Ultra is the best variety 
for this purpose. Keep the syringe goinsc well 
among Beans in forcing houses or heated pits. 
Pay attention to ventilation, especially in frames, 
as Bsan-leaves scorch very quiekly ; support the 
growths with twigs. Some varieties of forcing 
Beans get very leggy, but Veitoh's Superb Early 
Forcing has a decided advantage in this respect 
over many varieties, in that its growth requires 
no support, and for a small-growing Bean it is 
very productive. 

CsLVBT.— Any Celery remaining in the groond 
should be lifted without delay and laid in under 
a north walL By so doing the ^ond is free for 
another crop and the Celery is cueoked from 
running to seed, which very often happens at 
this time of the year. The ground vacated by 
Celery will not require manure for a following 
crop ; careful digging to make the surface of the 
ground even will ne sufficient. After Celery the 
ground is very suitable for Onions or other root 
crops. The main crop of Celery should now be 
sown. Sow in boxes as recommended for the 
earlier sowing, place in a gentle warmth until 
germinated, thensradnally harden before prick- 
ing out. Solid T^Hiite is no doubt the best white 
variety. Of pink varieties Standard Bearer is a 
bi^-growing variety, but it has not stood the 
winter — an exceptionally wet one— with me so 
well as Salham Prize Pink, which is a more 
compact and solid grower. See that a heap of 
well-decayed manure is ready for placing in the 
bottom of the Celery trenches when they aro made. 

Bryanaton Oardena, Blanci/ord, J. JiQais 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

Blub Hydranobas (J. J?.).— Few subjects 
haTe aroused more controyersy than the produc- 
tion of blue flowers on the Hydrangea, for in 
some districts where planted out of doors the 
predominant colour is blue, while in others the 
blossoms are wholly pink. The change is then 
put down to the differences in the chemical 
qualities of the soiL That the presence of iron 
in the soil changes the Hydrangea flowers blue 
is an oft-expressed opinion, and by mixing iron 
refuse from the blacksmith's forge with the soil 
in which the plants are potted some cultivators 
succeed in obtaining flowers of a beautiful blue 
tint. Perhaps the greatest measure of success 
has been obtained by watering the plants with 
alum water, but even then that beautiful blue 



to be seen occasionally out of doors is not always 
obtained. The alum should be crushed and dis- 
solved in hot water to the extent of los. of 
alum to a gallon of water. This mixture must 
be given just as the flower-trusses show, watering 
them with it at intervals of eight or ten days, 
and discontinuing it when the flowers begin to 
open. It must not be applied when the roots 

edry. 

VioLiT Lbavbs Injubbd (/. L. 2>.).— The 
plant you sent is well rooted and well grown. 
We can find no trace of disease or red spider. 
The injury, we think, has been caused by frost or 
fog, or, perhaps, by both. This is by no means 
an infrequent ooonrrence. Confined as the plants 
are in frames, the foliage, even under the most 
careful system of culture, becomes tender and 
easily injured, and your plants having been 
grown, as you say, in a shaoy position, are extra 
succulent, and, therefore, mors snsoeptible to 
injury from this cause. No doubt the deformity 
of the flowers and the loss of perfume are caused 
by the damage to the foliage. Now that the 
days are lengthening, and the sun has greater 
power, the plants ought soon to improve. We 
should pick off the wont of the leaves. Stir 
the soil between the plants* and expose them to 
all the sunlight and air possible whilst the 
weather is warm. The best means of preventing 
injury from this cause is to grow the plants in a 
fairly open position through the summer, giving 
them plenty of room (at least 2 feet apart eaoh 
way). This is the time the foundation of the 
plant is laid ; by attending to this, and keeping 
the plants clean of spider, and the runners oat 
off, your trouble will no doubt disappear. 

GsowrNO ViOLBTB (iT. JT. r.).— The planU will 
grow and flower freely in any ordinaiy garden 
soiL A free addition of leaf-soil is an advants^e, 
especialljr to heavy soils. If your soil is light, 
then dig in some well-deoayed cow manure. In 
summer, while the plants are makip|{ their 
irrowth, a shady or partially-shaded spot is best. 
To maintain a supply daring winter plants most 
be lifted in September and planted in frames. 
Violets should be propagated every year. A 
certain number of plants should be reserved for 
stock purposes; allow them to form runners, 
which become rooted in the groond. Sever 
from the parent plants in summer as many as 
are required, and transplant toproperiy-prepared 
beda New plantations shoald be made in 
September. AnoUier method is to divide the 
plants in Anril or May, selecting the yovog 
ms and throwing away the old ones. 
Plant them oat in good soiL To have VioleU 
in winter lift plants from the opso, and plant in 
frames in a sunny positioo. The frames most 
be partiaUy filled with stable litter and leaves. 
About inohes of soil is neoeseary in whioh to 
plant. Keep the frame oloee for a week or so 
after planting, bat afterwards air must be freefy 
admitted, exoept daring cold weather. 

jAPAvm Ibisbs {F, M. 2?.).^0ae of the 
essential conditions to the saeeess of Iris Isvigata 
is root moisture, or, failing this, rich soil and 
partial shade. In full sun the Uossoms do not 
last so long as when under parUal shade. In a 
garden whsro the natural soil is heavy day it is 
best to make special provision for the plants, and 
an ideal bed could be arranged on the following 
lines : If possible, select a position where the 
distant shade from tall trees would screen the 
plants from the mid-day sun Take out the 
natural soil of day to about 20 inches in depth, 
put in 6 inches of drainaoe, covering with rongh 
material. Then fill with a mixture of rongh 
peat, leaf-mould, and loam in equal psxts, and 
ons-third well-decayed horse manure, mixing all 
together first. If you were able to saturate the 
bed once or twice weekly you would sucoeed. 
These Irises dislike being submerged daring 
winter; in swampy or clayey ground they are 
best planted 1 foot or more above the water level 
in prepared soil. While the}^ are moisture loving, 
stagnation and winter submersion of the crowns 
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an often atteaded with fatal rMiilta. Early April 
is a iplaDdid time for planting, and from April to 
the end of Angoat a ayatem of aemi-aatoration 
ahonld be maintained. 

POLTOOSrUM BAIiDBOHUANIOUM {MrS, Scoi' 

SUict). — You do not aay what poaition the pUuit 
ia in, ao we are nnable to aay whether it ia good 
or bad. Thia plant growa well if planted on the 
ahady aide of an evergreen, aa, for inatanoe, 
Gapreaana, the ahoota being allowed to olamber 
over the tree. It may alao oe trained over mstio 
polea. It aeema to prefer ita roota being planted 
m the ahade. 

WiNTBB Flowkbs (C 8, 0,).'-VUnta to bloom 
in the open from the beginning of November to 
the end of February are not very nnmeroua. 
There are the Ghriatmaa Rose, the Lenten Rose, 
Daphne Meaeream (ahmb), Jaaminnro primnlinnm 
(abmb), Chimonanthna (thmb). Witch Hazela 
(ahmb), Foravthia anapenaa (shrnb), Garrya 
elliptiea (ahrnb), Eric& carnea, E mediterranea 
hybrida, Iria alata, L nngaionlaria (atyloaa), I. 
retienlata. Snowdrop, Soilia, Winter Aconite, 
Ohionodoza Lncilito, Groooa, and perhapa one or 
two of the earlieat Daffodila. 

Shadkd Gasdkt {Snbscnber).^lt yon want a 
Bcee for the wall yon might try Reine Marie 
Henriette (red), bat RMea rarely grow well onleaa 
they are planted in a more or leaa aonny place. 
More aoitable olimbera are Jaaminnm nndiflomm 
(yellow flowera, winter), Foraythia anspenaa 
(yellow flowera, winter), Jaaminnm officinale 
(white flowera, anmmer), Datch Honeyanckle, 
Winter Sweet (Ghimonanthua, browniah flowera, 
winter), Pyma japonica (red flowera, apring), 
Ivy, and Ampelopaia. Some of the beat haidy 

Slanta for yoar garden are Japaneae Anemone, 
Uy Lily (Hememallia), aoarlet Lobelia, Aqai- 
legta, German Iria, Lilinm candidnm, L. nmbel- 
latnm, L. apeoioanm, Helianthna Miaa Melliah, 
and bnlba anch aa Scillaa, Snowdropa, Tnlipa, 
Djbifodila, and Oaltonia candicana (white flowera, 
antamn). Oaaoo would be a anitable fertiliaer. 

Latino out Oakdeks (^6or).— The plan aa 
propoaed will anawer very w^ll. To act aa a 
screen Picea ezcelaa or Abiea nordmanniana 
ahonld be planted. They are both handaome 
evergreena, and to obtain immediate effect ahonld 
be j^anted rather doae together. Aa theyjrot 
larger alternate onea might be cnt ont The 
treea for nae near the atable may be of a more 
common kind, anch aa Ash, Plane, or Poplar; 
but if amaller onea are deeired there ia the 
Mountain Aah, Laburnum, or Lawaon Cypreas 
(Gupreaaua lawaoniana) ; the latter ia evergreen 
and makea a good hedge. A aelection of ahmba 
for dividing the lawn from the kitchen garden 
ahonld include Berberia Darwini, Cytiaua albua, 
Olearia Haaati, Foraythia intermedia, L^ums- 
tinna, and Rbododendrona. For the wooden 
palinga many planta might be aelected, among 
which the moat anitahle are Jasminnm nndifloram 
and J. officinale, Pmnus triloba, Galycanthns 
florida, Ghimonanthua fragrana, or even fruit 
treea. Theae would require to be trained. If 
olimbera are wanted (here ia the Virginian 
Greeper and amall-leaved Ivies. For the west 
wall of the house nae Ampelopua Veitohii, 
Glematia montaoa and G. Jackmani, email- 
leaved Ivy, or olimbinff Rosea ; and for the front 
Wistaria chinenais ana Gra'ae jua Pyracantha. 

Colours of Various HBRBAoaous Phlox (r. if.).— Of 
tha list joa rabmtt there are foor Tarieties wbtch we fall 
to trace lo any oatalogae. Of the others in the liet we 
append ooloar and approximate height : Kaohel, carmine- 
pink» 8 feet ; Ghampi RXjtio, parple, 8^ feet ; Ampbytron, 
Ulac and white, 8 feet ; Sclairear, carmine, 2 feet; Bagene 
Dansanylltiera, mey lilac, white eye, 8 feet. 

Frbnch MARI00LD6 FOR A BED (F. A. Sturge).—Bst9r- 
ence to any good naraerymao'c catalogae will give an idea as 
to the beet and must saitable varieties needed. There are 
many strains and varieties with flowers of various shades 
of yellow, orange, and brown, and each narMryman has 
his own seleciion and names. Among the beet are : Gold 
Striped, 9elf Gulden, Dwarf Mixed (each 1 foot high) ; and 
Gold Edged, Self Golden, Lemon Yellow, and Spotted 
(hright ysHow, blotched crimson), each aboat 6 inches 
high. With reference to arrangement, it ie not stated 
what shape the bed ii in which they are to be planted. 



If this is roand the centre might be filled with one of the 
taller kinds, with rings of the dwarf er sorts planted roand ; 
or the bed might be arranged with a groap in the centre, 
and have wedge-shaped groups of Tarfoiis kinds radiating 
from it to the edge. 

GouRP (Bridget PengeUy).—Th9 plant is a native of North 
America, and belongs to the Oonrd family or GncarbitaoesB. 
It is a verv free-growing climber, and does bsst in the 
warmer and more southern counties, and is well adapted 
for covering trellis-work and rustic arches in warm 
positions. The leaves are of good else and deeply lobed, 
while the flowers are small and of a greenish white shade, 
succeeded by prickly fruits somewhat larger than a 
WalnuU It requires to be raised in heat, and the seeds 
often take a long time to germinate. Plants should be 
grown on In heat till all danger of frost is passed, when 
they should be gradually hardened off and put out in their 
selected positions in June. The names of the shrubs in the 
coloured plate mentioned are: Daphne Mezereum var. 
antnmnalls, and Cydonia Japonica var. Hoerlooeei. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

Sbxdlinos in F&amb {8. C.).— You made a 
miatake in mixing hay with the manure. Failing 
the leayea, which are not neceaaary to the making 
of a hot-bed (they make the heat more regular 
and laating), you ahonld have used the manure 
alone. You might improve mattera by placing 
more manure around the frame. Take offl inch 
or 2 inchea of aoil, ao that uhe latter ia not more 
than 3 inchea deep. You will find a night tem- 
perature of 50^ quite auffioient. The aeedlinga 
certainly ought to have a little air when the 
weather ia bright and mild. Cloae the frame 
early in the afternoon, ao aa to take advantage of 
the ann-heat. Syringe the planta when you cloae 
the frame. You will probably moiaten the aoil 
aufficiently by ayringing without further water- 
ing. You mnat ventilate carefully ; do not give 
air on cold daya, and only in the morning for an 
hour or ao in dull, mild weather. 

HEATING A Small Gbbbnhouse {S, L. R,), — 
To heat a greenhouee, presumably a lean to, but 
thia ia not atated, 14 feet by 7 feet, that ia, 
aufficiently thoroughly to exclude froat in winter 
and otherwiae maintain a pleaaant temperature 
of from 55^ to 60^, needa a boiler with a couple 
of 4-inch pipea, a flow and a return fixed along 
the front of the houae, beaide the path or alley. 
The boiler ahonld be fixed in one or other of the 
end walls 6i the houae, with the furnace door 
ontaide, a amall oover or shed being erected over 
the atoke-hole to protect the furnace from wind 
and the fuel from rain. There are nnmeroua 
heating apparati of thia deacription, anch aa 
the Stourbridge, the Loughborough, Invincible, 
patent greenhouae, and othera, particnlara of 
which and pricea can be obtained of the vendora. 
Alao there ia the saa or oil-heated apparatus, auch 
aa RippingilPa Albion, the Empreaa, the Hysienic 
Heater, and othera excellent of their kind, and 
simple, but with, of course, much leaa heating 
power than ia fumiahed by a proper fnmaoe- 
Doiler with coal or coke fuel. The cheapeat may 
not be the most efficient. 

Ibisis (if. H, L.).— You will be able to grow 
the dwarf Irisee to perfection in a cold green* 
houae, and by growing them there, and aome of 
the hardier onea out of doora, you would be able 
to have aome Iriaea in flower during many montha 
of the year. They require no heat at all ; during 
froaty and windy weather in winter yon mnat 
keep the houae oiloaed, but otherwiae give them 
all the air poaaible. Some of the beat are Iris 
reticulata, Hiatrio, hiatrioidea, peraica, aind- 
jirenaia, Danfordis, and bakeriana. Theae, if 
potted and brought into the house at different 
times, would give you a long auccesaion of bloom 
in the apring. Then out of doors in June you 
might have the Flag Iriaea, of which there are 
now many beautiful forma, and the bnlboua 
Spaniah Irises ; these would grow in your garden, 
or yon might grow the latter in pota and pans in 
the greenhouae, provided you give them fresh air 
day and night. Then to follow the Flaga and 
the Spaniah Irisea yon could have the beautiful 
Eogliah Iriaea out of doora. You might alao 
try the Japaneae Iris outaide. You would 
make the aoil more auitable for the Spanish 
and Eaglish aorta by mixing plenty of aand with 



it at planting time near the bnlba. Then in 
winter yon would be able to have a few blooma 
of I. alata and I. atyloaa, two of the earlieat to 
flower. Even out of doora the latter ia often in 
flower in December. 

AoACiA DEALBATA {B, ^.)— Planta of thia 
Acacia raiaed from aeed are much longer in 
coming in to flowvr than are planta raiaed from 
onttinga. It ia by cuttinga that propagation 
generally takea place, hence the planta you have 
aeen from France are more buahy and bloom 
much earlier. To propagate from cuttinga take 
off young tops of ahoota 3 inchea long now, and 
aet them thickly in 5-inch pota filled with a 
aharp, aaody aoil, the aurfaM being all aand. 
After watering either put them into a cloae, 
heated frame, in which a little moiatnre ia gene- 
rated, or cover each pot up with a bell-glaaa and 
ahade in the daytime. You would mid your 
cuttinga root in aeveral weeka, and thua may 
grow on your own aturdy planta. Whether 
grafting ia praotiaed on the Continent or not ia 
uncertain ; poaaibly ahoota are grafted on oeed- 
linga of the aame apedea. 

LBAvn INJITRXD (TimIw FMTt' Asodsr).— Ihars is 
nothing in the speolnMBS sent to aooount for their con- 
diUon, and the trouble must be a loeal one. We prssoaui 
you have used the water from the new galvanised tank, 
tiiough von do not actually say so. U that was the case, 
yon made a great mistake which may be answerable far 
the daaugSL Before plaaU ware watarsd from it tha 
tank should have been filled with water and allowed to 
n so for twenty-four hours, and then emptied, 
repeated two or three times before any of the i 



I alven to the plants. The painting of the pipes, aoaln, 
yhave affected the foliage, as instances of this have 
come under our notice before now. The term *< flat black 
painted " we do not know, but have always used lamp- 
bUck and linseed oil, with a Uttie taieMne to oausa it to 
dry quickly. This mixture has never aileoted even the 
tenderest foliage in any degree. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Shrubs in Town Garden {Fred Davi8).^A» 
you prepared your aoil well laat autumn by dig- 
ging and manuring, you ought to be able to grow 
a good aelection of planta. Aa your aoil ia heavy, 
you would do well to mix with it auch material 
aa road aorapinga, mortar rubble, or aand, ao aa 
to lighten it aomewhat and make it more anitable 
aa a rooting medium. Among hardy herbaceona 
planta yon ahonld srow German or Flag Iriaea, 
amall-fiowered Sunnowera (Helianthna), Miohael- 
maa Daiaies, Japaneae Anemonea, Galegaa, Del- 
phiniuma, Lupina, early-flowering Gh^aanthe- 
mnma, Helenium atriatum, Gladiolua, and Phlox. 
Theae are all good ahowy perenniala. Roeea 
would probably also grow well with you, and 
probably Gamationa if yon lightened the aoil aa 
above directed. Suitable ahmba are the flower- 
ing Gnrrant (Ribea aanguineum), Berberia Dar- 
wini, Weigela Eva Rathke, Lanmatinua, For- 
aythia anapenaa, Veronica, Almond, and Lilac 
Theae would give you flowera throughout a long 
period. 

Gatkik-bearing Trees and Shrubs (7*. J. 
Weaver). — The catkin-bearing aection of treea 
and ahmba is a very large one, and many of them 
are not ahowy enough to warrant their inclnaion 
aa ornamental flowering aubjecta, the Oika being 
a case in point. There are, however, many which 
are ornamental, and they bloasom when few 
other thinga are out. One of the earlieat to flower 
ia Garrya elliptiea. The male catkina are green, 
4 inchea to 6 inchea long, and at their best from 
January to March. Early in February the 
Hazala are diatinctly ahowy, the yellow catkina 
of Gorylua americana, G Avellana and G. Goluma 
being conapicnons. Aldera are repreaentcd in 
January, February, and March by Alnna cordi- 
folia, firma, glutinoaa, incana, japonica, maritima, 
nitida, oregona, and othera. The catkins of these 
are from 2 inches to 6 inchea long, and usually 
yellow or tinged with red. The male forma of 
many of the Willowa are very conspicuous, the 
catkina being yellow and 1^ inchea to 3 inchea 
lonff. The earlieat to flower is S ilix oinerea var. 
Medemii, then comea S. Gaprea, daphnoidea, 
diacolor, incana, lanata, and many othera. The 
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Birohea areiwpreeentatiTw of OAtkin-beMren, and 
the ipeoiea BetnU Mazimowiozii, Ermani, and 
olmifolia are apeoiallv worthy of notioe. Poplan 
are rejiretenteid by Popnlns alba and varietiea ; 
balaamifera, nigra, tremula, tremnloides, and 
many others. Of ahrabe, the pretty, yellow- 
flowered Corylopeis tpioata is worthy of mention. 

Willow Oalls (C. X. 1?.).— The Willow gtlli yon 
■peak of are dae to a ipeeiM of Dlptera, « ■biaII delleat*- 
looklng fly. The 00I7 way to mt rid of it la to baod-plok 
and barn the leaTes affected. Yoa maar check It tgr keeptng 
yoor Willowi iyrioged once a week with etrong loft loap 
and qnaiela water ant II the end of Jnoe. . 

Holbs IK HSD018 (Jfrt. iSdoMX— We have never before 
met with a parallel oaae to yours, and learoely know what 
to raggest as authors of the mischief. Gats are very fond 
of walking aloog the top of a dense hedge, and would 
ocoaalonally slip down and displace the small sprays. ▲ 
sharp look out should be kept for cats, and in this way 
the mystery may be solved. 

GLIPPIHO HSDGis (D. D.\^Th9 bush hedge, which has 
been planted two and a-haif years, should la the ordinary 
way have made good progress by now. As you think the 
plants are alive, we would give them another chance this 
summer, and as an encouragement to better growth we 
should fork a good dressing of well-decayed manure 
amongst their roots, and keep the ground about them free 
from weeds during summer. Now Is a good time to cut 
the Yew and the Holly hedges Into the form yon deelre. 
It wUl be weU to shorten the top growths a litUe each 
year, as this helps to make a sturdier and moM Impervious 



ROSE GARDEN. 

pEUNnro fiouoHT Roses {Tyro, JTeiK).— Ulrioh 
Bmnn^r (bright oerise-red), Suzanne Marie Rodo- 
oanaobi (noft roee), and Tom Wood (oherry red) are 
Hybrid PerpetnaJa. When yon plant theae yon 
mast ent baek the growtha to within 2 inohes to 
6 inobes of their ^e, leaving the itrong ones 
the longest. Cnt right ont all the thin, weakly 
growths. Do not diatnrb the aoil more than yon 
oan help when taking them ont of the pota. 
Gloire de Dij^n (creamy yellow), Mme. d'Arblay 
(white), and W. A. Richardaon (orange-yellow) 
are climbing Roeea. Cat down the growths of 
the first and last to within about 6 inches of 
their base. If the plant of Mme. d'Arblay is 
very strong, yon might leave two of the stems, 
cutting back the others to inches of the base. 
These two growths will give you a few flowers, 
and after blooming must be out heck to the base. 
The reason for cutting back the Roses thus is to 
get strong young growths from the base whioh 
will bloom next year. 

PRunnro Rose Rbvi d'Ob (if., France)-— 
The less this Rose is pruned the better. The 
cause of the deterioration in the plant is to be 
found at the root. Possibly the roots have 
reached the uncongenial subsoil and new, healthy 
growth is arrested. Another oaus<) may be in 
the too-abundant blossoming. If it were prae- 
tioable, we should advise you to open a trench 
around the plant next autumn, taking care to 
keep well away from the roots. Fill this trench 
up with a good compost, such as three parts 
loam, one part well-decayed manure, and a 0-inch 
potful of half -inch bones, to every two bushels of 
the compost. During the present season you can 
help the plant considerably by making some 
holes with a crowbar round about the roots. 
Make these holes a good depth ; then pour into 
them, at intervals of two or three weeks, some 
good liQuid manure made from cow manure and 
soot. When new growths promise, then you 
cmild gradually reduce some of the old branches. 
When any pruning of R4ve d'Or is necessary, it 
should be done after the first flowering. Lay out 
the growths in a palmate manner, and, where the 
branohei* are too close, then out one or two quite 
away. The long growths of last season especially 
should be retained almost their full length. The 
small, thin shoots springing from the main 
growths should be cut back to three or four eyes. 
Treat Bouquet d'Or in the same manner as you 
would Gloire de Dijon. Cut away old wood that 
appears worn-out, but retain all healthy, hard 
shoots their full length, or, at least, nearly so. 
In summer prune away wood not required, *'n 
order to encourage the free-growing young shoots. 
Lamarque must also be very sparingly pruned. 



As regards Mme. Sancy de Parabere, whioh is 
the same as Boursault Morletti, retain all well- 
ripened yonnff wood, merely just removing the 
tips. After flowering out some quite back to 
the old wood. 

Black Spot on Rcai Foliage {N. Willan), — 
As regards your query relating to black spot, we 
gather it has reference to planta grown outdoors, 
not foroed plants. This black spot is frequently 
troublesome upon plants under glass, brought 
about by too much moisture in the atmosphere, 
especially at night. If a free circulation of air 
can be maintained and a little artificial warmth 
afforded, one may soon check the disease upon 
plants under glass. Upon outdoor plants it is 
more difficult to eradicate. The spores upon the 
decayed foliage remain in the soil and reappear 
the next season. Where this fungus has been 
causing trouble previously, the old foliage should 
be burnt and the plants dressed with oupram 
before and after they are pruned. To make 
oupram take half-a-pint of strong ammonia, add 
to it 4 pints of water, weign out loz. of 
carbonate of oopper, wrap it up in a pieoe of fine 
oopper jjauae, suspend it oy a copper wire in the 
ammonia liquor. After remaining over-night 
most of the oopper carbonate will have dissolved, 
producing a bright blue liquid. For use dilute 
with from 9 gallons to 12 gallons of water. If 
your planta are syringed weU with this at 
intervals, yon should be able to keep the black 
spot in abeyance. As prevention is better than 
cure, syringe the plants- before the fungus 
appears. 

STAHDARD BOSBS BVDDID ON TBI STUC (IF. Jf.).— 

Probably the tnm srs of CootiBontal origin. Ths French, 
German, and Datoh grower* bud manj of thslr Bote tress 
In this WSJ. We liaTe never foand anj great advantage in 
tlili method of budding ; on the other hand, there la nothing 
that can be nrsed igalnit It excepting that the Brian are 
osoally mnoh thinner than thoee need In England. Providing 
jonr treee poiieei plenty of flbroos roote and yoa are 
oarefnl to plant them not more than e inches deep, we 
think yoa will And them grow well. Yoo moet be oarefal 
to afford the trees the rapport of a good etake. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Absbmgb of Pollbn on Peaoh Blossoms 
{R. P. R).-'8om9 varieties of the Peach and 
Neotarine bear iK>llen more freely than others. 
Walburton Admirable is one that seldom has 
very much pollen, but why it should cease to 
have any at all this year for the first time is a 
difficult question to answer, especially without 
having some personal knowledge of the tree and 
the conditions under which it is srowing. The 
only answer we can give is based on our own 
experience with a similar difficulty. Where k 
large collection of Peaches is grown it is not 
uncommon to find a Peaoh tree under glass in 
bloom pollenless. This is not such a serious 
matter when there are other trees in bloom in the 
same house at the same time, as other pollen can 
be used. The cause of this trouble is generally 
to be found at the roots. Either there is a 
deficiency of fibrous roots, or it may be, on the 
other hand, that ^e cause is to be found in the 
soil having become exhausted of some constituent 
more jparticularly necessary for perfect bloom 
formation, such as lime in one form or another. 
The presence of this medium in fair abundance 
in the soil is an absolute necessity for the 
successful cultivation of all stone fruit. To 
prevent a recurrence of this trouble, we would 
advise our correspondent to lift the extreme ends 
of the roots of his tree, say, for 2 feet or 3 feet 
(not too near the stem), and to plant in new soil 
of the right sort. 

Orahqis fbom Pips (H. D'ocMX— There la 00 special 
dlfflcnlty m growing Orange planta from pipe, and we 
cannot anderatand why yoo have failed In the matter, 
having raised many onrselTee In this way. The seed 
■hoald be sown In clean, well -drained pots, those 6 inches 
In diameter being saltable. Use a soil of cqnal parts 
yellow loam and leaf-moald or peat, with a good sprinkling 
of silver sand. This should be pressed down moderately 
firm in the pot, and the seed when sown covered with 
abon t one-third of an inch of soil. Placed In a t emperatnre 
of 60* to 70<» and watered when necessary, the yoang 
plants will not be long in making their appearance. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Pbspabivo Mahubb fob ▲ HoT-BBD {Reader), 
Allow the manure to ferment only so far as to 
permit of the fouler gasea to escape. On the 
other hand, there is danger that, if over-fermenta- 
tion is permitted, the manure will rot too soon, 
and ooosc^uently moat of the heat be sacrifi c ed. 
It would take a considerable time to collect a 
sufficient quantity of manure to make up even a 
medium-sized hot-bed from the manure of two 
horses. It will be much better to spread out the 
manure from day to day, say, 1 foot thick, until 
enough has been collected rather than to put it 
up bit by bit daily for immediate fermentation. 
Where the oonvenienoe is available, it is a good 
plan to spread it ont on the floor of a abed about 
1 foot thick, where it can be protected from rain 
When sufficient has been oolleeted, see Uiat the 
manure is moderately moist before it is pat up in 
a heap to ferment. Should it luuppen to be on 
the dry side, it most be sprinktsd over with 
water. In ten days' time it should be spread ont 
for about three hours. Sprinkle again with 
water if necessary. In eisht days' time it should 
again be opened out and allowed to cool for a few 
hours, when it will be in a fit condition to make 
up into a hot-bed. 

ClLiBiAO (2>. if. jRoss).— The rooU of Geleriao 
encloaed doubtless were planted oorreotly, and 
the soil your plants were grown in appears suit- 
able. We think the fault must be plaeed to the 
seedlings. The roots lack aiae, and we think yon 
could not have sown early enough, for a long 
season's growth is required. We have seen quite 
as larp planta as yours at the time of planting, 
and if this were done in May would give 
nearly six months' growth. You mav have sown 
late or too close together, the result being small, 
weak plants that aid not have strength or time 
to develop. To get large roots we sow thinly 
under glass in February or Blaroh in pane in a 
warm house or frame. The seedlings are kept 
near the glass, and when Urge enouf;h to handle 
are pricked off singly into boxes of nob soil, made 
firm, 3 inches apart. When the planta are 
growing freely (ezn of April) they are removed 
to cold frames, and planted ont towards the end 
of Mav. We dig the ground deeply, mannring 
liberally in the winter. Rather deep drills are 
drawn at the planting, but food will not be 
required till the plants are bulbing freelv, say, in 
August or September, and at that time side 
growths or ofEiets should be removed. It is essen- 
tial to get a good stock. There are half-a-docen 
good stocks, and Vilmorin's is one of the best. 

ABPAiLAOus UHSAnsrioroBT (D. D.X— It la a great 
jilsUke to plant old Aapara - — 

plant one-Tear-old roots, but J 



mlsuke to plant old Aaparagas planta. We prefer to 
plant one-Tear-old roots, but if yoa s 
yoar bed in bearing as early as 70a < 
safe to plant two-year-old roots, bat ( 



yoa are anxloas to ha?e 
can it wUl be qnite 

certainly not older. 

Have yoar beds qolte ready before the roota are delivered, 



and do not expose them to the air a nsoment longer than 
Ip before they are planted. 



yon can help I 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

« MiLLn SCKUB " (Jf. RutMU CoCet).— We cannot tcaoe 
the term '* Mallee Sorab," bat the raedee of Saoalyptns 
which Is hardiest in this ooontry Is B. OannL 

Orub ok Scotch iPRuoa (X>. H, CoettX—Tbe shoots of 
yoar Sprace have not been attacked by a crah, bat I 
belicTe oy the Sprace gall aphis ; bat the galu were not 
of the nsaal form, and were so old that I cannot be qnlte 
sere. Ooald yoa send ap some that are ffteher ; if yon 
cannot now, and the attack Is again made this year, yoo will 
be able soon to find some, when I will gladly examine them. 
If it be the gall aphis that is ti^e cnlpHt, the nnly elTeetaal 
remedy that I know is to cat off the iojored sImou and 
bnm them ; bat It Is no nse catting off the old brown 
ones, as the Insects have long deserted them.— O. S. 8. 

OOAT Moth (AuUend).— The "creatare" yoa foand In 
yoar herbaceous border Is the caterpillar of the goat moth 
(Coesas llgnlperda), one of oar largMt British insects. 
What It was doing in yonr border I cannot aay. It 



certainly would not do any damage there. These cater- 
pillars live in the stems of Willows and Poplars, and at 
timee In thoee of other trees. When they are fall-grown 



they generally leave the tonnels they have made and form 
a sort of cocoon lost oataide the entrance, in which they 
become chrysalids. Perhaps where yon fonnd It was near 
the stem of some tree ; if not, I snppose that it had been 
distnrbed and was seeking some saluble place In which to 
andergo its transformation. From its slxe I expect it was 
fall-grown.— G. 8. 8. 
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REMARKABLE OFFER 



OF 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS 



Grown 



AND 

DAHLIAS 

by the Famous Expert 
and Prizewinner 

H. S HOESM ITH. 

We are makliiff a most extraordinary offer, which wo 
are confident will be recolved with approval and 
appreciation by all chrysanthemum and dahlia 
growere who wish to have the finest and newest 
varieties of these favourite flowers. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS ! ! 

12 Grand new varieties for 6/-, carriage paid. 

Beatrice May, Mrs. J. M. Darcy. Mrs. T. Dalton, Mrs. A. 
F. Seabrook, Walter Jinks, Mrs. J. Dunn, Old Gold, 
Embleme Poitevine, Mme. Oberthur, J. H. Silsbury, C. 
Montic^y, Mrs. John E. Dunne. 237r Jil2 J/i 

12 Splendid new Early-flowering varieties f6r 4/-, 
carriage paid. 

Beacon, Cyril Day, Bleanore, Freedom, Firefly, H. H. 
Cxane, Mrs. A. Cookson, Nina Blick, Pride of Hayes, Perle 
Chatilonaise, Blush Beauty, Champ. d'Or. 
12 Choice Exhibition kinds, 8/-, carriage paid. 
12 Choice kinds for cutting fer 2/6, carriage paid. 
12 Xmas Flowering varieties for 2/6, carriage paid. 
12 Lovely 5lngle varieties for 2/6, carriage paid. 
28 Finest Oat-door kinds for 8/-, carriage pald^^^ 
lAll chrysanthemums rooted and properly named. 

Cactus Dahlias Given Away ! ! 

The following are Pot-roou, which produce earliest 
blooms, and may also be used for propagating. 

12 Magnificent varieties, 7/6 carriage paid. 

To all purchasers of this selection a PREK QIPT is made 
of a root of the champion dark kind, W. Hopkins. 

12 Choice varieties, 5/- carriage paid. 

With thin selection a root of the splendid scarlet H. W. 
Sillem is offered as a PRKK QIFT. 

12 Older kinds, all good, 8/-, carriage paid. 



EXTRAORDINARY Of FER i 

STANDARD ROSE TREES 

Having more trees than we wish to transplant, we 
are offering a magnificent collection of Standards, 
pruned and quite ready for planting. Our selection 
from the following varieties: Qloire do Dijon. 
Qen. Jacqueminot, C. Testout, Mrs. J. Laing, Captain 
Hayward, D. of Edinburgh, La France. P. C. do Rohan , 
Marie Baumann, Mdm. V. Vlrdler, Qruss an Tepiitz, 
Mdm. Q. Luizet, and other Good Varieties. Packing 

and Carriage Free. 
Standard, 6 for 7/-, la for la/p, ag for a4/-, 50 for 45/9. 
Half „ 6 for 6/-, 1 a for 1 1/-, ag for ai/-, 50 for 40/- 



8ee our previous offers 

OF 

WOKING ROSES 

AND 

CARNATIONS 



SWEET 



At Half Price, 

A'LSO 

PEAS & 



BULBS. 



5end postcard for our New 5eed List or New 

Chrysanthemum and Chihlla List, and same will 

Im sent post free. 

FREDERICK GARTER 
ft SONS, 



ARE YOU PLANTING 

HARDY PERENNIALS 



// sa, plant now and take advantage of the following 
exceptionally low offer. None better. None cheaper. Orders 
for 10s. and over packed free and carriage paid for Cash. 

Bach. Dozen 

Aqulleglas. special strains 3^* 

Achillea, The Pearl 3d. 

Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), 50 varieties . . 4^. 
Canterbury BellSi fioe mixed . . 2d. 

Chrysanthemum maximum, good for cutting 4d. 
CtM'eopsis grandlflora, fine for cutting . . 3d. 

noronicum (Harper Crewe) ad. 

Delphinium, mixed, finest colours 4^* 

Bryngium Amethystinum, grand for Autumn 

decoration 4^. 

Qeum Cocclneum, crimson free flowerins • . 3d. 
Qalllardia grandlflora, crimson and yellow, 

very free 35- 

Qypsophlla pann^culata 34- 

Helianthus. in variety 3d. 

Iris Qermanlca, 12 fine sorts 6d. 

Lychnis Chalcedonica, vivid scarlet 4^. 

Luplnus Arboreus 40* 

Luplnuspolyphyllus 3d. 

Phlox. 60 best varieties, ^od selection 



Pyrethrums, 70 best varieties 

Paeonies, 20 best varieties 

Oriental Pooples, gorgeous colours . . 

Pansles, prize strain 

5olidago (Golden Rod) 

Rose of Sharon, dwarf evergreen with golden 
flowers 

Variegated Periwinkle, blue flowers, silver 
and Rreen foliage, attractive all the year 
round 



9d. 

It 
4d. 

3d. 



2/- 

2/- 

% 

3/- 
2/- 
1/6 
3/- 

2/- 

2/- 
2/- 
2/- 
3/- 
3/- 

2/- 
3/- 
3/- 

8/- 
2/- 
1/6 
3/- 

2/- 



ROWNTREE'S 

PRIZE :(ilANT 

iSWEEJJEAS. 

CoUootl ons fo r 1906m 

COIiIiBOTIOM Mo. «• 

Special Colour Collection of the Twelve newest and best 
varieties. 

Crimson Kiwo Bdward VIL, a superb variety 

Whiit Dorothy Eckpord, the best white 

Mauv$ Mrs. Walter Wright, a beautiful shade 

Pink JAWKT Scott, lovely deep pink 

YMow HoM. Mrs. E. Kbmyom, the finest primrpse-TeUow 

LavMd§r Lady Grissl Hamilton, beautiful shining lavender 

Maroon Black Knight, deep maroon self 

Miss Willuott, orange-pink, shaded rose 

Navy Bma. rich dark violet-blue 

Lord Rossbsry, a giant-flowered variety 

Dainty, white, with pink edge 

Jbannix Gordon, bright rose, shaded cream 



Orang* 

Blu* 

Ros* 

Picotet 

Fancy 



3d. 2/- 



Thousands of others at very low prices to clear. 
A recent customer writes: "The plants have come to hand 
safely, and are an excellent lot of stufi, muck betttr than I 
expected at tke very low price." 

Send a trial order, and you will get better value than you expect. 
Roses and Fruit Trees may still be planted, and we are offering 
at very low rates to dear.; 

IDescripiivelCatalogues Free.-i 

THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Limited. 

BARNHAM, 8U88EX. 



Early Chrysanthemums. 

5troos: healthy plants, a/6 per doz. ; 25, 4l^ ; 
50,8/6; 100, 15/- 

The above collection will include "Maggie Boyes," "Blush 
Beauty," " Champ, d'or," " White Pet." etc.. etc. 

Strong healthy cool grown cuttings, 1/6 per doz.; 
25, 2/9 ; 50, 5/-; 100. 10/- ; from above varieties. 

Dahlia Cuttings. 

For many years we have made a great special ity of 

dahlias, and can offer grand cuttings of all leading 

cactus varieties. Our selection. 1/9 doz. ; 25. 3/3 ; 

50, 6/- ; 10/6 per 100. 

POMPONS. SINGLES. Same prices. 

All the above are securely packed in damp moss, and cannot 

fail to give satisfaction. Post free for cash. 

7 acres 'Mums and Daklias. 52 page catalogusjres. 



LEGG BROS., 

ChryMntbemam and Dahlia SpeclalUte, 
MOOR QREEN, near BIRMINGHAM. 



DENETnNIC 

J ''REGISTERED" 
GARDEN ROLLER. 

ATPROXIUATB WEIGHTS. 

Sin. 111. cwt. qn. lb. ;£ s. d. 

14 by X4...1 3 0...1 10 O 

16 „ X6...X s X4..1 14 8 

18 „ x8...a t 0...1 19 O 

00 „ ao...s o 14... 2 i • 

n „ M...3 t 14... 2 9 9 

04 M ^-4 o 14-216 O 

•6 „ 36...S a 0...8 19 O 

CARRIAGE PAID 

Dirtetfrmn Wtrks t* mny railway 
gmd* stmtign im England 0r IVaid*. 

107 & 10s, Cheapsldep LONDON. 




13 Paokeu, 50 seeds in eaoh, for 9i. ed., post paid. 

OOLLBOTIOH Mo. 8. 

Twelve superb varieties, 
BiJkNCHB BuRPBB, R fine white variety, of exquisite form 
Salopian, deep crimson, tinged with mulberry-red 
Gborgb Gordon, bright reddish crimson lake 
Prima Donma, a most lovely shade of soft pink 
Qubrm Victoria, soft primrose-yellow, overlaid-purple 
Lady Mary Currib. deep orange-pink, shaded rosv-lilao 
C0UNTB88 OP Radnor, lavender self, a chaste and lovely flower 
CocciNBA. beautiful cerise self 

DuKB OP Westminster, deep rosy crimson, overlaid purple 
Prince Edward op York, soarlet standards, deep rose wings 
Emily Eckpord, a superb flower, rich ooerulean blue 
Princb of Wales, bright rose self of intense colour 

13 Packets, 50 seeds in eaoh, for 9i., post paid. 

OOLIiBCTIOM Mo. 8. 

Twelve superior varieties. 

Sadib Burpbb, of dainty form, pure pearlv white 
Mars, bright fiery erimson, deepenhig wifib age 
Lord Kbnyon. rich dark rosy-crimson self 
Lovely, soft shell-pink, truly most " lovely" 
Lottie Hutchins, delicate cream, flaked with pale rose 
Gorgeous, standards flaming scarlet, wioffs magenta-rose 
Countess Cadogan, dark shming violet-blue, wings lighter 
Stanley, deep maroon self, large and handsome 
Countess op Lathom, delicate blush-pink, tinged salmon-buff 
Dorothy Tennant, pucy-violet or rosv mauve 
Lottie Eckpord, bluish-white self, edged bluish mauve 
Admiration, delicate shade of rosy-mauve or lavender. 
13 Packets, 50 seeds hi eaoh, for Is. 6d. post paid. 

OOLIiBOTIOM Mo. 1. 

Twelve old favourites. 
Duchess op Sutherland, pearly-white, delicately suffused pink 
Hon. F. Bouverie, beautiful coral-pink, charming 
Captivation, roey-purple self, a charming variety 
Venus, salmon-buff, shaded rosy-pink , . , , „ 

Lady Mary Ormesby-Gore, pale bufi, overlaid delicate pink 
Triumph, bright orange-pink standards, wings purplish 
Aurora, flaked and striped salmon on white ground 
Captain op the Blubs, bright purple-blue, wings lighter 
Lady Nina Balpour, delicate mauve, shaded dove-grey 
Her Majesty, rich rosy-crimson self, of fine form 
Mrs. Eckpord, large, handsome, pale primrose 
Lady Skelmbrsdale, rosy-lilac, a distinct variety 

13 Packets, 50 Seeds hi each, for Is., post paid. 

With Collections 3, 3 and 4 we add a Packet of Ornamental 
Grass or Gypsophila. 

8PBOIAI1 PRIOV fov 

CoUootlons 1, 8, a, and • ». So. 

a, a. ana 4 «• So. 

8 and 4 «. 4s. 

a and 8 «. 8a. 

1 and a ^ 91. 

All the seed in the above Collections is of the new harvest, 
having been grown on our Essex seed farms, and carefully 
hand-picked. ^ 

Our book, " How to Grow and Show the Finest Sweet 
Peas," given gratis with all orders. 

Rowntree's beautifully illustrated Manual of Selected Pedigree 
Seeds will be sent on receipt of 3d. to cover the actual cost of 
postage, which may be deducted from first order. 



ROWNTREE BROS., f.r.h.8. 

30. GREAT ST. HELEN'S, LONDON, E.G.? 

AND AT f' 

OHELMSFORD, ESSEX, 



Vlll, 



THE GAJKDEN. 



[March 31, 1IK6. 



Bamboos Flowiriko (Ireland).— Oaoe Btmbooi have 
TCMhMl Um fluwertoR tuge noihing oan be done to Mve 
them, for thoagh thej may linger on for a teaaoo or two, 
they are always shabby and ultimately die. Thii flowering 
and aabeeqaent dying of Bambooe ii general all over the 
ooantry. 

Namis of Plants.— it. J. T.— The name of the 
flowering plant !■ Blllbergia nntana. It It a native of 
BrasU, and was introduced as long ago as 1868, but it Is 
by no means a common plant, and we tiave luuked fbr it in 
▼ain in ssTcral caulognee. Oa the Continent this class of 
plants (Bromeliads) is far more grown than In this 
country. The enoloeed leaves belong to Calathea 
<Maranta) kerohoTeana, one of the most beautifully 
marked of Its class, and an exceedingly pretty stOTC plant. 
It may be met wiih in catalogues quoted at about Ss. 61 

each. 0. H. L.— The specimen was too poor to name. 

If it comes with two or three blooms on a stem it is a 

▼arlety of Narcissus tridymns. W. L. F.—Tht Satin 

Flower (SUyrinehium grandlflomm). T. Bofnmtoa.-^ 

Flous repens. V. S, IF.— 1, Erica oamea Tar. alba; 

2 and 8, B. camea ; 4, Primula denUcnlata ; 6, Juniperns 

or Cnpressns sp. (specimen too immature to name). 

T. JfoMey.— Trifulinm minus, usually accepted as Shamrock. 

PeniMWfM.— The plant Is Phcsnix sylvestris ; P. dactyli- 

fera is the date-bearing P^lm. Dd^Aton. —Helleborus 

foBridua. iHtraiKfAar.— Pinnate leaf Is that of Galega 

ofllclDAlis; the other is probably Ruiunculus sp. or 
Anemone. W. H. Ifi'JM.— Stonhopea ebumea. 

NAM! or Fbuit.— r. J. IfoCivdfcsn.— Apple Annie 



LATE NOTEa 

Royal National Tulip Soeiety,— 

The southern Motion of the above society will 
hold their annoal show on Wedneoday, May 23, 
1906, at the gardens of the Etoyal Botanic Society, 
Regent's Park, N.W.— W. Prxbs, Secretary, 
Hartington Orave, Cambridge. 

Royal Botanio Soeiety.— A meeting 

was summoned recently for the porpose of taking 
a poll on the proposal of the conncil to alter the 
bv-laws, to increase the annual subscription of 
Fellows from 2 guineas to 3 guineas, and to 
increase the life f ubscription from 25 guineas to 
30 guineas. The ballot resulted as follows : For 
the increased subscription, 105 ; against, 96 ; 
majority for, 99. As a three-fourths majority is 
needed the motion was declared lost. 

Readino: and DietPiot Oapdeneps 

A880eiatl0n«— This, one of the most enter- 
prising gardeners' associations in the country, 
has issued a most satisfactory annual report, from 
which we make the following extracts: "The 
membership on January 1, 1905. was 263, and 
although several members, chiefly through removal 
from the district, have ceased their connexion with 
the association, yet at the close of the year the 
number is 289. The principal and most inter- 
esting event of the 3 ear was, without doubt, the 
mem ben' presentation to the president. Meet- 
ings have been held throughout the year, and 
have been largely attended, the attendance 
ranging from 80 10 150. Excellent exhibits of 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables were made from 
time to time, and these added greatly to the 
interest of the meetings." 

HiflTh-prtoed Opohids. — At a sale 
held last week by Messrs. Protheroe and Morris 
in their auction rooms, Gheapside, B.C., 
1,150 guineas were paid for an Oclontoglossum, 
O. crispum pittianum. It was bought by 
Messrs. Sander And Sons. Mr. Warhurton gave 
800 guineas for a plant of 0. crispum F. K. 
Sander, and 0. crispum Persimmon was sold for 
200 guineas. 

Ppesentation to a gAv^ener.—Aji 

interesting presentation took place recently at 
Eden Hall, when Mr. and Mrs. Statham were 
presented with a bandtome silver coffee jug by 
the outdoor and indoor servants on the Eden Hall 
estate. Mr. Statham, who has been head- 
gardener for the last flve years, is leaving to take 
a similar appointment at Blai«don Hall, Glouces- 
tershire. Mr. Siatham was also the recipient of 
a very hand»ome French clock, in marble case, 
and parse of gold, subscribed for by the members 
of the Edenhall and Langwathby Floral Society 
and Football Giub Mr. Statham, who was 
mainly instrumental in starting the flower show 
about four years ago, has since acted as hon. 



secretary and treasurer, and worked hard to 
make it one of the most successful shows in the 
neishbourhood. 

Poisoned by Primula obconioa.— 

In the current number of the Lancet Dr. W. H. 
Brown of Leeds states that a woman aged twenty- 
nine was recovering from an attack of influenza 
when she scratched her nose in smelling this 
plant. The nose swelled, became a deep plum- 
colour, and inflamation with suppuration spread 
to the eyelids, the forehead, and the scalp. 
Nothing stayed the progress of the poison, and 
the patient died. 



SOCIETIES. 

BOYAL BOTANIC 80CIBTY. 
Thbri wm so ezcsUsnt dlsplsv of aiiflng flowsn at the 
exhlbltloD held b7 the Boyal Botsnlo Soolety, In their 
gardens at &egsoii Park, on the 21tt. Inst. 

Menn. T. ». Ware, Umited, Feliham, exhibited a bean- 
tlfal lot of Daffodils and other aprlnc flowen In gnat 
▼arlety. Soma excellent winter-llowertog Carnations were 
Inoladed. Sllver-gllt medal. 

Matart. WUIlam Panl and Son, Waltham Cross, thowed a 
group of Camellia trees In pou that were flnelj flowered, 
and, together with Baukalan Ruses, made a charming 
display. Large sUfer-gllt medal. 

▲ beaatlf ol ooUeoilun of Narcissi wss exhibited from the 
bulb farm of Sir Joislyn Gore-Booth, Bart., LlasadeU, Sllgo. 
Many of the newer aoru were shown. Silver medal. 

A large tllYer-gUt medal was awarded to Mr. John May, 
Oordon Nnraery, St. Margaret's, Twickenham, for a gronp 
of splendidly-flowered Cyclamen. A new Tarlety called 



nch crimson, and flowering most freely, was 
noteworthy. 

Mr. Bobert Sydenham, Birmingham, exhibited spertmens 
of balbs grown In moss flbre wIummk drainage. Certificate 
of merit. 

A certlfloate of merit was given to Carnation Britannia, 
a large, handaome, bright red yarlety from Mr. A. Smith, 
Bofleld Hlffhway. 

Mflsars. K. and O. Cathbert, Soothgate, N., were awarded 
a large gold medal for a magnificent group of forced ahrabs 
In flower, such aa Asaleas, Pranna, rynis, Splina, LUac, 
Magnolia, Ac. The Axalea molUa forms were msMsa of 
rich colonrlog. 

Mesus. Jarman and Co., Chard, were given a certificate 
of merit for their strain of Caetoa-fiowered Cinerarias. 

Mr. S. Mortlmsr, Aowledge, Fsmham, Sarrey, exhibited 
aome excelleut wloter-flowering Carnatkina and SuMk All 
the Year Bunnd. Sllver-gllt medal. 

Mesara. Barr and Sona, Cuvent Garden, exhibited a 
coUecilon of Daffodlla In mauy beantUiil aorta, together 
with alpine fiowers In Tsrlety. Large allver-gllt medal. 

Meaara. Catboah and Son, Hlgbgate, were awarded a 
gold medal for a large and attraouve gronp of flowering 
ahmbs and alplnea. 

Mr. G«ofge H. Sage. 71, Manor Boad, BIchmood, ahowed 
Bmce'a lloirer DIaplayer; and Mr. J. WlUlama, 4A, Oxford 
Boad, S«iing, ahowed the Boral Uble decoration arrange- 
ments. 

Meaars. Champloo and Co., 116, City Boad, E.C., 
exhibited their well-known ornamental taba for ahniba. 



BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIBTT. 
Show or Colohial Fruit. 
Turn Boyal flortlcaltnral Soeiety held an exhIUtloo of 
Colonial fmlt and other produce ai their H«ll,on the 22od, 
28rd, and 24th InaU Among the moat Intereatlog exhlblta 
were thoae of Weat Indian produce In great Tarlety ahown 
by the Weat India Produce Aaaoclatlon, and the frulta, Ac, 
from Gape Town, Natal, and Bhodcala. 

The Army and Navy Co-operative Society, Limited. 
Victoria Sireet, S.W., exhibited a varied collection of 
Colonial produce. Samples of Coffee, Tea, tinned fruit, 
Australian Honey In comb, and BArbadoe Sugar were very 
conspicuous. 

The French Flint Glsaa Bottle Company, Limited, 617, 
Long L%ne, B.C., exhibited patent JAra and bottlea for 
preaervlng frulta. They are made of clear flint glaaa, with 
patent air-tight atoppera. Many noted flrma uae thia 
bottle for preaervlng frulta, picklea. Jam, Ac. It appeara to 
be a moat uaeful article. Fall particulars may be had 
from Abbott Brothera, Sonthall, Middlesex. 

The Army and Navy Auxiliary Co-operative Society, 
limited, Francia Street, Weatmlnater, exhibited a aplendld 
lot of fruit from the Colonies. The Kelaey Pluma, Sea 
Eagle Peachea, and Pears from Cape Colony were very fine. 

The collection of Orangea and Lemona from Meaara. T. 
Bivera and Son, Sawbrldge worth, deacrlbed In our laat 
lasue, waa atlll on view. 

Meaara. H. a GoUlaoo, Umlted, 86, Mark Lane, K.C., 
exhibited a large collection of bottled wloea made In 
Cape Town from Grapea grown la Cape Colony. Brandlea 
and llqueura were also on view. 

The Van Bhyn Wine and Spirit Company of Ctpe Town 
(London agent, Mr. Trebllnts, Broad Street Houae, New 
Broad Street, EC ) alao exhibited winea. 

Handaome Calabaah Pipei, made at Cape Town from 
South AfrlCAU produce, were ahuwn by Mr. F. Fraaer, 
144, Longmarket Street, Cape Town. They are a vageuble 
production, and are made by akilled workers from the raw 
material. Thar are aald to be amoked by many who aerved 
In the South African campaign. 



Speclmena ot Bamie fibre were shown from ths Bsmle 
Mills, Staines, Bogland. BamIe fibre la aald to be far 
stronger than Cotton, Jute, Flax, or Hemp It can be pro- 
duced where Cotton cannot, and Mr. Edwards-Badolylfe oC 
Suinea la dealroua of encouraging the cultivation of Itamle 
In the Colonies. 

Ths Agsnt-QMieial for Natal, 28, VlctorU Street, a W.. 
made an exhibit of fmlt from Natal. It consisted chiefly 
of Apples. Pears (exceptionally good). Pine • apples. 
Orangea, Pluma, Mangoes, and Avocado Pears. Iners 
were aome aplendld frulta of the Kleffer Pear. 

Messrs. Blatter and <3o., t4, Plein Street^ Cape Town, 
exhibited Calabaah Pipes. 

South African Tobacco and Cigars were shown by J. H. 
Stnrk and Co., Cape Town. 

There was sa exhibit of bottled fmlt from Cape Colony. 
Some excellent dried frulta prepared by The Bhodes Fmlt 
Farm, Limited, were on view. 

Messrs. Liberty and Co., Begant Street, exfathtted fsrdaa 
pouery. 

Mr. Bobert Sydenham, Tenby Street* Birmingham, 
exhibited Daffodils grown In moss flbre. 

The MalU Horticultural Soolety exhibited samples of 
MalU Blood Orangea. 

A number of growers In Cape Colooy made a large and 
repreaenutlve diaplay of (3ape frulU Some of the Pean 
were excellent samplss. Grapea, too, and aome varieties oC 
Applss were well ahown. Among the Peers wers many 
familiar sorts. Ths Kslssy Plum wss flnelr 1' 
thers were aome good dishss of Psaehss sad Ne 

Improved patent millboard fmlt-paoklof 
were ahown by Mr. D. G. Oorawell, Warwick 
Worthing. Their great advantage Is that the fmlt csa bs 
pscksd In thsm resdy fee msrkst. Whsn full they are 
marketed and aold with the fmlt like panneta. 

The Weat IndU Produce Aasodatlon, Limited, 4, Fen- 
church Buildings, E.C., exhibited a large and varied 
collection of West India produce, Indudhag botUed traits, 
pickles, UsM Jules. Ginger, dgara. Tobacco, pare Oaae 
Sugar, dtc, as well ss vsrloos traits, Buianaa, Oraagee, 
T<emons, Ao. Boms choios Lssaons, Orspe Fruits, Plae- 
applss. and Orsagas f 

Specimens of Turk 
HlHHlffls were exhibited. 

Is ssld to equal ths bsst Virginian. Samplss of Bhodeelan- 
grown Cotton, Mslse, Bice, Wheat, and fmlt wera aleo 



urklsh and Vltclnlaa Tobeooo novo in 
Bhodsslao cigarette Tobaeeo 



There wers on view water-coioor aketetwe ot the 
Victoria FaUa, by Mra. Goodwin Green, Cape Tosm. 

Bxperlmenta during the laat two years have ahown that 
Flax can bs grown in various pana of Cape Colony, and 
samplss were exhibited In the hope that aome market 
may be found lor the straw or for pioperly-prepared fibre. 

B. B. Pellans, Beq., (}ape Town, exhibited saci 



planta natives of the Colooy. 

The KIng'a Acre Nurssry Compeay, Hereford, showed a 
collsctlon of excellent Apples. 



Specimens of timber from Csps Colony wan shown. 

he foresU there cover sn area of 660 aqusrs mUes. 

Mrs. Boblnson, Simon's Town, exhibited sn Interesting 



collection of paintings of Cspe flowers. 

Mr. Oiarlss A) res, lit, S(. George's Street, Ospe TOwn. 
exhibited vsrloos fancy articles msde chiefly of leavae at 
the Cape Sliver Tree (Leucadendron aigenteum). 

Meaars. L. Boss and Co., Limited, Flnabnry, X.a. 
exhibited ssmples of Boss's Lime Juice Cordial. 

Mr. George H. Sage, 71, Manor Boad, Blohmood, showed 
Bmce'a Flower Dlaplsyera. 

*«* In our report of the Boysl Hortioultural Society^ 
meeting on the 90th Inat. we Inadvertently omitted to 
mention that a allver Bankalan medal waa awarded to the 
exhibit of Daffodlla by Sir Joealyn Gote-Booth. Bart. 



OBITUARY. 



M. 



LE COMTE OSWALD DE KER- 

CHOVB DE DENTERGHEM. 

Wb regret to learn of the death of M. le Ck>mte 
Oswald de Kerchove de Denterahem, preaidoDt of 
the Ghent Agrionltoral and Botanioal Society. 
His faoe was familiar to all who have yisited the 
famoas Ghent Qainqaennial Shows. Thns, within 
one year this society has had the miafortone to 
lose both its president and secretary. 

OEOROE GAMMDS. 
Bt the death of Mr. George Gammie, Coldstream, 
Dmmoak, N.B., one of the oldest gardeners in 
Scotland has passed away. Mr. Gammie waa for 
many years gardener at Dm m Castle, Kincardine- 
shire, whence he retired a nnmber of years ago, 
receiving from his employer, the grandfather of 
the present owner of Dram, a life rent of the 
pleasant cottage at Coldstream in which he passed 
the last twenty years of his life. Here he passed 
away qnietly sitting in his chair at the great age 
of ninety-six. 

•«* Ths Yearly Subeer^jMon to TBS Gaedki w: /alaiid, 
6t. 6A. ; Foreign, 8a. 9d. 
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LATE APPLES. 

Ci: APPLES are among the most 
valuable fmits at thifl time of 
year, and we are glad to be able to 
publiah the following interesting 
notes on this subject by Mr. J. 
Dancan Pearson, Lowdham, Notts : 

" Opinions vary as to whether late Apples 
pay the grower better than early ones, bat 
there can be no difference of opinion as to 
the value of late Apples in the household. 
From now untU the first green Gooseberries 
are ready fresh fruit for cooking is very 
scarce, and an Apple that will keep till May 
and retain a fair amount of flavour is re- 
markably useful. It has often struck me 
that amateurs plant far too many early and 
midseaaon sorts, and not enough late varie- 
ties. To begin with, when the early sorts are 
at their best, Plums, which are serious rivals, 
are in season. Again, most of the early 
Apples are very free bearers, and a few trees 
will produce far more than an ordinary 
family can consume; the residue will not 
keep, and it is generally impossible to sell 
them even if one wished to do so. After 
November late varieties, even if not quite 
ripe, are far better than overkept early or 
midseason ones ; therefore my advice is to 
plant three late Apples to one early. Of the 
Apples under my notice, which amount to a 
good number, there are at the present time 
i(March 16) not more than four cookers which 
are really good. These are Newton Wonder, 
Bramley's Seedling, Beauty of Kent, and 
Dumelow's Seedling (Wellington). Of these 
the first two will often keep good and retain 
a fair flavour until May. I cannot under- 
stand why Beauty of Kent is not more 
planted than it is, for up to the end of 
February it is quite one of the best-flavoured 
culinary Apples in cultivation. The tree is 
a good grower and a regular, though perhaps 
not heavy, bearer. My experioice of many 
of the so-called late varieties is that they 
may keep up to their stated times, but lose 
so much of their flavour as to be almost 
valueless. 

" Of eating Apples at the present moment 
quite the best is King of Tompkins' County, 
which was ripe in November, and is still 
quite fresh, plump^ and with good flavour. 
Lord Hindlip, a rather recent introduction 
of the Adam's Pearmain type, was very good 



up to the beginning of the month, but, having 
to withstand the ravages of three households, 
they are now, unfortunately, gone. Round- 
way Magnum Bonum was very good up to 
the end of February, slightly shrivelled in 
appearance, but the flesh is still Juicy and of 
a very distinct and agreeable flavour. Good 
old Blenheim Orange was quite eatable only 
a fortnight since, and the few Cox's Orange 
Pippins that survived until February were at 
that time much better than any other variety 
in the fruit-roouL Court Pendu Plat I do 
not personally care for ; it is so leathery in 
substance, and I think that the consistency 
of an Apple is almost as important as the 
flavour. Perhaps we are too far North or 
our soil is too cool to ripen some of the late 
Russets and other late Apples which are well 
exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meetings far later than this. Whatever the 
cause may be, we certainly do not get them 
as good as the growers further South. The 
following are some of the disappointing ones : 
Brownlee's Russet, very shrivelled ; Egre- 
mont Russet, shrivelled and dry; Sturmer 
Pippin, greenish, unripe flavour, and quite 
third - rate ; Duke of Devonshire, good 
flavour up to February, but very shrivelled 
now ; Cornish Aromatic, good in certain 
seasons, but generally has a somewhat half- 
ripened flavour. Probably the two latter 
have shrivelled owing to having been gathered 
too early. Allen's Everlasting, as grown at 
Lowdham, I should pronounce uneatable. 
Barnack Beauty has been highly spoken of, 
but although I have tried it at all times, it 
has never been as good in quality as an 
ordinary cooking Apple. Perhaps these few 
rough notes may be of use to intending 
planters in the Midland and Northern Coun- 
ties, for it is quite certain that many of the 
really good Southern Apples are no good at 
all in this district" 



ASPARAGUS. 

fOoniinued from page 182.) 
Hints ok Cultivation. 
Fob the first year alter planting there will be 
little to do except to hoe the bed frequently in 
order to keep down weeds. A few of the roots 
may die in the oonne of the sammer ; they must 
be noted before the <* graei " is ont down, so that 
the plants may be made good the following sprinfl. 
As soon as the foliage has decayed Mid ripened it 
should be oat down sod oarted away after saffi- 
oient seeds have been ooUeoted. 



a?h0 letiobd ^ea^ aftte plantihg the bed WiVl 
give little titiahle. A layer of weU-decaved 
manure abotit ^ idohee or 3 mchee deep should be 
laid over the snrikoe of the bed early in Maioh, 
and a few inches of soil from the alley thrown 
over the layer of manure ( this will materially 
nodrish and strengthen the plants, and also act 
as a mulch to prevent drouaht daring the 
summer. One may confidently Took forward to 
having a fair return for the labour the f ollowinff 
year, and for a lifetime afterwards. In the third 
and subsequent years the routine of culture is 
much the same, the most important points being 
to keep the beds free from weeds and to top-dress 
the beds in spring as advised before. In oarryinff 
out this work as the beds get older a portion ot 
the old surface soil must be raked down into the 
alleys, so that the new toj^dressing may the more 
readily oome in contact with the roots. 

GUTTINa TBM **QlU8S." 

This may be indulged in to a moderate extent 
in the third year by cutting all the best of the 
<< grass" as it appears (leaving the weaker to grow) 
until the middle or third week in May, when 
cutting for that year must cease. The following 
year toe beds will be in full profit, and the 
best of the *' grass " may be out until the first or 
second week in June, but not any later. More 
Asparagus beds are ruined by outung being con- 
tinued too late than from any other cause. The 
necessary work for the future will be to keep 
them free from weeds and annually to top-dress in 
spring, and to make sure that they are not water- 
logged in any way. Frost will not kill the plants, 
but a water-logged condition of the beds will do 
so very quickly. 

Abtitioial MANUBBa 

The application of some approved stimulant is 
of great advantage to this crop, and ordinary salt 
is &e one most oommonly used. My ezperienoe 
dearly shows that nitrate of soda is tbe best 
artificial manure to use. I much prefer to |^ve 
a moderate dressing twice than a heavy dressing 
once. The first should be given early in April, 
and the second at the end of May. As rei^tfds 
the quanti^ to use at a time, half-a-pound of 
nitrate of soda to 1 square yard of bed is ample. 
Where the means of stakhig the foliage is at 
hand, this should by all means be done, as the 
shaking of ^e f olisAe when Uown by the wind is 
inimiftiTl to the woll-beinff of the plant. Blanch- 
ing is effected by oovenng the beds with light 
leaf -soil, Ooooanut fibre, or mats, but the green 
**ffra8s" is now preferred as possessing much 
rioner flavour. 

To out the "grass" a special Asparagus knife or 
saw shoukl be procured. When the " grass " is 
3 inches or 4 inches above the bed, then is the 
time to saw it off about 4 inches below the soil, 
but not dose to the crown of the plant. 

PBOTSoneN. 
Spring frosts often play havoc with Asparagus 
beds, especially during the month of April woA 
early in May. The best protection against loss 
from this cause is to ont the "grass" pretty 
dose in the afternoon, and to cover over with a 
bit of soil those that are just posping above 
ground. If this is practised every day during th^ 
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preTAlmoe of frost, it will Ndnoa the Iom from 
this OAOM to a minimam. 

For prMorrinff the **gnm'* after cnttiiig or for 
■ending to markety the moit oonvenient way ii 
to tie them no in bondlee of twenty or fifty, 
aooording to use, arranging them into three 
onalitiee— beet, eeoond be^ and email (for 
flaYonring eonpi, ko,). If it is deeired to keep 
the •*gnm" any length of time aftw catting, thu 
ii eaeuy aooomnliihed by standing them in 1 inoh 
of water in a enallow ▼e eee l in a oool and dark 
room. They may be kept fresh in this way for a 
matter of a week or ten days. 

Owsv Thomab. 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 
APRIL. 

STRAWBEEEIES~OUT OF DOOES 
IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 

A Rrit Prise of FOUR GUINEAS^ 
A Second Priu of UTO GUINEAS, 

A ThM Prise of ONE GUINEA, 
And a Fourth PHm of HALF-A-GUINEA 

are qfertd for the hui e»»ayt upon "Bow 

to Provide a Crop of Strawbemee Out of 

Doore dwrvng Summer and Autumn untkout 

the Aid of Glois.'' 

The eesay (limited to 1,600 words) most be 
written on one side of the paper only, and 
be endosed in an envelope marked **Oom- 

S»tition«" addreesed to ''Ike Editor of Thb 
ABDBN, 20, Tavistock Street, Oovent Garden, 
London, W.G." The answen most reach this 
office not later than April 30. Both amateur 
and professional gardeners may compete, bat it is 
to be hoped that tnoee who contribnte regolarly to 
the pages of Tarn Gasdin will not do so. The 
name and address of the competitor most be 
written upon the MS., and not npon a separate 
piece of peper. The Editor cannot nndertake to 
retnm the MSS. of nnsnccessfnl competitors. 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 

AvPLB Aimn Eliz4bbth. 
Mr. Gheffins sends from Gatmos Gardens, Oak- 
ham, some fmits of Annie Elisabeth Apple, 
which for sise, colour, and good quality have not 
been, in our experience, surpassed. They were 
remarkable for the season, and a distinct credit 
to the grower. Oar correspondent writes : ** A 
few fruits of Annie Elizabeth Apple, which I 
consider the best all-round Apple grown. It does 
well in this neighbourhoood, ancfis excellent for 
oookinff and dessert, keeping well into ApriL It 
is a pity the stalks are so short, as the fruit is 
likely to be blown off the tree before it is ripe. 

DOUBLB yiOLBTS NE4P0LITAN AKD GOMTa DB 
B&AZZA. 

We have received some of the finest Violets 
we have seen from Mr. F. E. Stokes, gardener to 
Gaptain Bnller, The Gardens, Gokethorpe Park, 
Witney, Oxon. Some of the blooms are over 
H inches across. The Gomte de Brazza sort was 
particularly fine. 

Sbbdung ANaMoini fuloins. 
Messrs. Gilbert and Son, Anemone Nurseries, 
Dyke, Bourne, Linos, have sent us a number of 
scledlings raised from Anemone fulgens. All are 
unnamwl at preeent, and the flowers, being 
gathered from quite small roots, are not so large 
as they will be next year. Some of them are 
more brilliantly coloured than any we have seen ; 
while eome have a ring of pale yellow at the 



base of the petals, others are quite self-ootoured. 
Some of the soft rose shades are very beautif oL 
Every garden ought to contain such showy 
flowers as theee. Few, if anv, can excel them in 
brilliancy and riohnees of ookmring at this time 
of year. Messrs. Gilbert hope in time to have 
forms of Anemone fulgens in a greater variety of 
colouring than they show at* pressnt ; even in 
some of those sent to us there is a tendency to new 
and distinct shadee. 

Flowibs fbom ah EasBx Gabdbh. 
Mrs. Welleeley-Pigott, Blaokmore House, by 
Brentwood, Essex, sends a delightful gatherina 
of spring flowers, with the following note: '*1 
enclose a few samples of double and sinole Prim- 
roses grown on a somewhat steep, sloping bank 
exposed to the east and south-east» and so setting 
the full force of the severe snow ana hail- 
storms. The colour is not so pure as in former 
seasons. The Dog's-tooth Violets and the blue 
Primroees are/ however, a sisht with masses of 
Arabis albida flore-pleno ana Aubrietia growios 
between clumpe of Narcissus Ard Righ ana 
Grocus in vanety. In another border Erica 
camsa rosea with Ghionodoxa, Snowdrops, and 
white Grocus have been in bloom for nearly six 
weeks." 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

April 10.— Devon DafEddil Show (two days). 

April 11.— York Florists' Spring Show. 

April 17.— Ro^al Horticultural Societv's Exhi- 
bition and Meeting (Auricula and Primula Show). 

April 25.— Midland Daffodil Show (two days), 
and National Auricula and Primula Society's 
(Midland SecUon) Show (two days). 

May 5.— Special Show of SeedUng Auriculas, 
Birmingham Botanic Gardens. 



In the Cause of OhaPity«— The Huret 
Musical Societv is lookins forward to a merry 
evening on Thursday, May 3rd. Mr. Edward 
Sherwood will then produce a musical plav, com- 
posed and written by himself, caUea "On 
Pnddleton Quay"; the lyrics are by Mr. R. 
Main. The proceeds of the performance will be 
devoted to the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent 
Institution and the Oom ExchsAge Benevolent 
Institution. Mr. N. N. Sherwood is president of 
the society, and Miss Eihel Hawes and Mr. Fred 
Washington, who were so succeesful in Mr. E. 
Sherwood's «<IoOyderland,"wiU pUy the leading 
parts. We hope there will be a large attendanoe 
to help forward these deeerving charitiee. 
Tickets may be obtained from the hon. secretary 
of the Mosical Society, Mr. F. A. Washington, 
care of Hurst and Sons, 152, Houndsditoh, E., 
or of Mr. E. Sherwood, Danedin, Streatham 
Hill, 8.W. The prices of admission are as 
follows : 10s. 6d., 5t., 4s., Si. and 2s. 

Some ropthoomingr shows.— The 

spring show of the Shropshire Horticultural 
Soeiety will be held on the 4th inst., and the 
famous summer show, familiarly known as the 
Shrewsbury Floral Fdte, will take place on 
August 22 and 23. The cash prises offered 
at the latter amount to more than £1,100, 
exclusive of silver challenge vaee for Grapes, 
silver cups, medals, &o. Messrs. H. W. 
Adnitt and W. W. Nauoton are the hon. 
secretariee. Wolverhampton Floral Fdte, the 
eighteenth annual flower show, will be held on 
July 10, 11, and 12 in the West Park. In 
addition to other prizes the cash prisss alone 
amount to nearly £800. Mr. W. £L Bamett, 
Saow Hill, Wolverhampton, is the secretary. 
The seventh annual exhibition of the midland 
section of the National Auricula and Primula 
Society will take place on the 2Sth and 26ch inst. 
in the Botanical Gardens, Edsbaston, Bir- 
mingham. A special show of seedling Auriculas 



wiU be held on May 5, when a paper wiU be 
read by Mr. R. Holding on the "Auricula." 
Every member is oordiaUy invited to bring any 
promisingseedlings he may have. Mr. R. Hom- 
ing, 10, Beeoh Road, Bournville, Birmin^^am, 
is tiie hon. secretary. The nineteenth show of 
the Groydon Ghryssnthemum Society will be held 
on Tneeday and Wedneeday, November 6 and 7. 
The eeoretary is Mr. W. B. Beckett, 272, Port- 
land Road, South Norwood. Weybridgs and 
District Horticultural Sodety will hold their 
eighth annual summer show on Thursday, July 
12. Mr. aWhitkMk, The Gardens, Fir Grange, 
isseorslary. 

How to OOOk '"LaveP."— May I tea 

▼oar readers how ** Laver " is oooked in Wales? 
It is presssd into thin cakes, well dredged with 
fine oatmeal, and pinnged into boiling fat, as 
fish is oooked, and asuMly eaten with baoon at 
breakfast. It is far nicer oooked so than stewed. 
The local name is *< Laverbread," hence your 
correspondent's idea that it is used in breed- 
making !— A QisAUVRQAX Soot. 

''A new * veMtable."'~The note on *<A 
New * Vegetable,'^ in your issue of the 24th ult, 
reminds me of another substitute for Spinach, 
which cannot be known verv generally in England, 
for I never heard of it daring my twenty-five 
years' sojourn there. It is the green leaf of 
Rhubarb, which oomee in very weloome at a time 
when vegetables are not over-nlenttfuL Prepared 
likeSpinaoh, there is verv little difTerenoe between 
this and the substitute ; if the slightly add flavour 
is objected to, it only needs boiling a few minutes 
longer, when this acidity will vanish entirely. 1V> 
most people, however, the taste is rather a 
pleasant one. The colour is like ''Lava," not 
so bright as the genuine Spinach, but as to taste 
I think it is one of the best substitutes, while the 
supply is unlimited at a time of comparative 
famine in **meos.'' Gom salad also mmkes a 
verv acceptable substitute at the |Hreeent time, 
and it has the advantage of being of a bright 
green odour like Spinach. We are having a 
second winter here now, after all the harbingers 
d eariy spring had made their appearance daring 
a time of lovdy sunshine ; everything is boriea 
agsin in 10 inohee d snow, and the night tem- 
perature during the whole of last week ranged at 
from 12^ to 18<» below lero^ Fahr.— £. R.,Pkmeffg, 
Bavaria. 

A note from Ugranda.— I nottoed in 

your issue of February 3, 1906, an illuetrmtioa 
of Moschosma riparium. It may intereet your 
resders who are growers of that plant to know 
that it ooonrs here in a wild state. The plant is 
frequently used by natives as a hedge plaat for 
their Banana gardens. For this purpose large 
branchee about S inchee in diameter and 5 feet 
to 6 feet in length are obtained and planted 
cloeely. These stems quickly shoot out and form 
a denee and quite useful hedges The plant is 
always more or less in fiower, and to pass along a 
narrow native path bordered on either side by a 
living fenoe of this beautiful ptent is a very 
pleasant experience.— K Bbowk, Botanie Oar- 
(iens, EnlMe, Uganda^ March 3^ 1906. 

'*Th6 Flopsnoe FenneL^—Regarding 

the enquiry about Florenoe Fennd or Finooehi^ 
I may say that I have grown both Fennels hete, 
» e., the Giant Sweet (Foedoulum officinale), lAso 
Finocchio (Fosniculum duloe). The former ehould 
be sown during August and September 18 inohes 
apart in drills, and thinned out to 12 inohes 
apart. It is ready for use during spring, and 
makee a welcome change when other vegetables 
are somewhat scarce. The Finoochio sbonld be 
sown about the end d April in drills 18 indies 
apart, and thinned out to 9 inches to 12 inches. 
Bv makinf sowings onoe a month it may be had 
all through the summer and autumn. It matures 
quickly ; both may be eaten either raworoooked. 
Here m East Devon they both do well under 
ordinary garden cultivation. — John Goum, 
KilUrUm Qardena, Exeter. 
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Soandinavian Apples.— The f oUowinff 
leport on SoaDdinayiao Applet grown in England 
for the laet ten years may interest some of voor 
readers. Ten years, it should be obserrea, is 
little more than the period required for acclimati- 
sation. Of those wnich I have cultivated only 
two can be recommended, one is Aekeroe and the 
other is Hampus. Of the former the original 
tree is still growing on an island not far from 
Stockholm, henoe its name (pronounced O'kera), 
which means *' field island." It is a fine dessert 
Apple, small, not unlike Irish Peach, and keeps 
in Sweden till April. Hampus is a Danish Apple, 
and is the earliest of its kind, ripenins easily and 
without beinff pampered at the end of June. It 
has a brisk flavour, and is unrivalled for pre- 
serving. It is oerteinlv worth flxowing in the 
present rage for earlv Apples. Ked Astrakhan 
IS well known in England. It is perhi^ the best 
of Swedish Apples. I am inclined to add the 
white variety, which has a beautiful bloom and 
a deep musky flavour. — N. P., Watfcrd. 

The Atlas of the World's Oom- 

mepoe. — It may be said here is ** something 
new in the way of atlases," and we hope the 
parts and the volume which will contain them 
will have a wide circulation. When complete 
there will have been published 1,000 maps and 
diagrams, and the work has been the result of 
many years of labour. It is edited by Mr. J. G. 
Bartnolomew, whose name is a sufficient 
guarantee of accuracy. The Editor in his 
pre&uw says : " The first object of this Atlas is 
to Aow wnere all the commodities of commerce 
come from — our food, drink, clothing, and sil 
that we use in our daily lives. Perhaps few 
people realise that the food to supply our simple 
meaks has come from far distant lands, and that 
its provision necessitates an elaborate organisa- 
tion of industry, capital, transport, and distri- 
bution. All this is shown in the Atlas. It is a 
key to the merchandise of the world — a summary 
of its material resources." The publishers are 
Messrs. Newnes, Limited, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London. 

Ipls'assyPiaoa,— This charming plant is 
made a variety of L sindjarensis by some authori- 
ties. It is, however, distinct enough for garden 
purposes, although it does not di£Eer in any essen- 
tial character from that plant. It has the same 
robust habit and broad, arching foliage charac- 
teristio of several members of this group of 
bulbous Irises, of which L orchioides, with its 
lovely yellow fiowers, may be termed the typical 
r epreee n tative. The stems reach a height of 
18 inches, and the flowers, each about 4 indies in 
diameter, are borne in the axils of the upper 
leaves five or six in succession. In colour the 
flowers vary slightly, but are usually of a satinv 
white, with mIc lavender style arms, and, 
although individually they do not last more than 
three or four days, on a group with several stems 
a long succession of flowers is produced. The 
bulbs are very large and produce thick, fleshy 
roots, which penetrate the soil to a good depth, 
and when once established it is advisable not to 
disturb it. If, however, it is n e ce ssa ry to lift 
the bulbs in order to separate them and enlarge 
the group, this may be done as soon as the stems 
have died down, ti^dng care not to break off any 
of the fleshy roots More mentioned. Before 
replanting, the soil should be dug deeply and 
plenty of mortar rubbish added, as most of the 
mbers of 



this group thrive in a compost of 
this description. Quite hardy, this plant can be 
grown in wdl-drained soil in a sunny part of the 
rock garden, although the position that suits it 
best is a bonier at the foot of a south wall Of 
late years many new plants belon£png to this 
noup have been introduced into cultivation from 
Turkestan with more colour in their flowers, but 
L assyriaoa will undoubtedly hold its own owins 
to its robust character and delicately-tintea 
flowers. It is said to be a native of the Euphrates 
Valley, and usually begins to flower early in 
March.— W. Irving. 



HORTICULTURAL HBRBSY. 

Some YankM mmenmuui, 'tii Mid, 
CUinu to have loond a floral ooup. 

For he tnocettfiiUy hai *' bred " 
▲ Rose indnUUbly blue 1 

Whiob, like the ahort-Uved *' green CamaUon/ 

Will oanae, he hopei, a wide eeoiatioii 1 

Bat we, for our part, cannot be 
▲pproren of the ikill he's ihown ; 

Confound that niineryman 1 laj we. 
Why can't he leave the Rose alone? 

Bine EoM, forsooth 1 Why not black Uly, 

Or tonetldng even ittll more silly ? 

Fdr in the end thii meddling crank. 

BeiolTed his cleTemeee to show, 
May outrage Nature by a prank 

Pait which e'en h» can't hope to go— 
Yei| he may itagger as, the varlet ! 
With Violets of a TlTld scarlet ! —TruOK 



HOW TO GROW SWEET 
PEAS. 

UNpER the ansnices of the Melrose 
Horticnltoral Society, Mr. Thomas 
Duncan, Fogo, gaye a lectore 
recentlyon^' Sweet Peas." As Mr. 
Duncan is one of the most saccess- 
fnl growers and exhibitors of this 
flower, we give the following ritiwnU of his 
remarks : The reason of their great popularity is, 
doubtless, owing to the fact that no other plant, 
either annual or perennial, yields such a beautiful 
display of flowers at such a small outlay of time 
and money. It has been the custom recently 
with the best growers to grow them in clumps 
instead of rows, but I am satisfled that they 
grow just as well in rows, provided a 
sufficient space is allowed between them. One 

nt advantage of the clump system, however, 
bat the dump has four aspects, and the 
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chanoes are that the flowers fadng one or other 
of these will escape the ravages of stormy 
weather, and further, as some varieties bum in 
the sun, there are always some of the flowers 
sure to be unexposed to its rays. Clumps should 
be about 2 feet in diameter, and ordinarv Pea 
trainers, bent to a circular form about 6 met or 
8 feet high, are used. The ground should be 
trenched to a depth of at IcMt 2 feet, leavinff 
the soil at the foot rough and loose. A liberu 
supply of cow manure should then be put in, and 
the trench filled up to within 6 inches of the 
surface. About the end of January a liberal 
dressing of soot, bone manure, and superphos- 
phate of lime should be mixed up thoroughly 
with the top soil, and then filled up and left 
rough until time of planting. 

80WIK0 THS Sbsds. 
As to actual sowing, the most common method 
is to sow direct into the open border during 
March and April, but the disadvantage of tiiis 

rem is that birds, slugs, or mice often spoil 
seeds or young plants. This, however, may 
be prevented by coating all the seeds before 
sowing with red lead, and after the seeds have 

Serminated the soil round the plants should be 
usted with lime or soot to keep off slugs, Ac. 
Lines of black cotton should also be put aJong 
the rows to frighten birds away. Most of the 
best growers nowadays prefer to sow their Peas 
in boxes or pots from the middle of January till 
the end of February, or even in October and 
November, growing them in a cold frame or 
cool ffreenhouse, ami plant them out in April 
The plants must be kept near the glass, and given 
plenty of fresh air. Whichever methyl is 
adopted^ either planting or sowing, the great 
secret of success is thin planting or thin sowing. 
Seeds are so carefully selectra and tested by 
merchants that nearly every one yrminates ; 
hence there need be no fear through thin planting. 
Four inches is the very smallest distance there 
should be between the plants, and I myself 
always make the distance 8 inches. If grown in 
dumps the stakes or trainers should m put in 
position before planting, and in rows they should 
be staked in ffood time. When about 3 inches 
high short stakes of 1 foot in height should be 
put in and the permanent stakes fixed up 
afterwards. 

Cultural Notis. 
When the plants begin to take hold of the 
stakes a dressing of gm)d manure will sreatlv 
benefit the flowers. During srowth the soil 
should always be kept loose and nee from weeds, 
and in dry weather plenty of water should be 
applied. When flowering begins, but not till 
then, liquid manure should be given freely, as 
Sweet Peas are gross feeders. I find that 
better results are got from cow and sheep 
manure than from any artificial product. As to 
the varieties of Sweet Peas, there are at least 
300 in commerce, and I think <mly about fifty 
of these are worth growing. Among the 
selfs the best white is Dorothy Bckford, the 
best rose Lord Rosebery, and the best pinks 
Countess Spencer, Gladys Unwin, and Bolton's 
Pink ; the best yellows Hon. Mrs. Keoyon and 
D. Breadmore ; blue, navy blue, EC Piazzani and 
D. R. Williamson ; violet and purple, Duke of 
Westminster; orange shades, Miss Willmott; 
crimson and scarlet. King Edward VIL and 
Scarlet Gem ; lavender, LMy Grisel Hamilton ; 
mauve, Mrs. W. Wright ; maroon and bronze. 
Black Knight. Among striped flowers he men- 
tioned American and ranoess of Wales as best. 
In the tricolors he gave Jeannie Gord<m as 
excelling all others. In the fandes Agnes John- 
ston, and in the picotee edged he gave Dainty as 
easily the best. The above list contained none 
of this year's novelties, but he mentioned as 
coming under this head John Ingman, rose and 
carmine ; Helen Lewis, orange ; Mrs. Charles 
Foster, lavender ; and Mrs. Hardcastle Svkes, 
picotee edged. Also Henry Eckf ord, orange ; Queen 
Alexandra, scarlet ; Beacon, bioolor ; Evdvn Byatt, 
improved gorgeous ; Hden Pierce, pale blue. 
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ANEMONE BLANDA. 

This family holds a most oonspionoiis plaoe 
among hardy plante, yery few emt>raeiDff so many 
beantihd and charming oonttitoanU. Beginning 
in the early ipring with the present plant the 
many epeoiee provide a snooeMion of bloom 
throogh the tnmmer months, finishing np with 
the varions forms of the Japanese Anemone in 
the autumn. The acoompanying illustration 
shows a oolony of the charming A. Uanda as it 
appeared on a sonny day in the middle of March. 
It nad already been in flower for over a month, 
some of the flowers showing at the beginning of 
February. The situation in which they are 
growing is raUier a moist one, facing north-east, 
and getting but little sun, which reaches them 
during the morning. 

A more beautiful sight it would be difficult to 
find at this time of the year outside, with all the 
flowers fully .expanded under the influence of the 
sun. Their colour varies through many shades 
of blue and purple to pure white, while there is 
ako a form with deqp pink flowers. In addition, 
the shape and form of the individual flowers vary 
to a considerable extent ; some have kmg florets 
and are quite starlike in apjpeaimnoe, others have 
broader and shorter ones, forming more compact 
flowers of neater substance. In this spot it has 
made itself thoroughly at home, seedlings spring- 
ing up in abundance around the old plants, thus 
producing the great variety of form and colour 
which the group contains. 

Seeds germinate readily if sown as soon as they 
are ripe, but if kept till the following spring and 
allowed to become dry they take a long time, or 
frequently fail altogether. A. blanda is closely 
allied to the better known, but later flowering, 
A. apennina, but whereas the Eastern limit of 



the latter species ends in the Bsstem European 
Alps, A. blanda extends from Greece through Asia 
Minor and the Caucasus into Northern Persia. 
It may easily be distinguished by its dwarfer and 
more robust appearance, as well as by the time 
of flowering, which is generally six weeks before 
A. apennina. Like the latter jplant it is admir- 
ably adapted for naturalising in open woods or 
thin grass in the wild garden. W. Ibvino. 



THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

CO-OPERATION WANTED. 

IN Thb Oabdbn of the 17th ult. <* Country- 
man" asks, in reference to the cottagers' 
small orchards, what could be done with 
the produce, and goes on to say that if 
the scheme could be carried out there 
would be no sale for the fruit and no 
profit gained. Now surely "Countryman'' 
must know that almost all the fruit consumed in 
the cities and towns of the United Kingdom for 
at least nine months in the year is foreign-grown, 
and even country-folk have to patronise the 
foreigner ; but I venture to think this state of 
aflEairs would not prevail if '* Countrrman" and 
others would only put their shoulder to the 
wheel. Let us have some eocouragement from 
our county councils and landlords and co-opera- 
tion with each other, and we will oust the 
foreigner yet. " Countryman " talks about the 
difficulty of getting to market Why some of the 
fruit-growers of America and Canada live twenty, 
forty, and even sixty miles from a railway or 
town ; yet we hear from them in the shape of 
Apples and Pears, and of course we pay. But 
are we disheartened ? I am glad to see most of 
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Thb Gabdbn contributors are not. Dia deeply, 
manure well, plant firmly, store oarefuUy, grade 
properly, and regulate the supply to meet the 
demand as well as we can. Combine and co- 
operate ; these are the watchwords for the small 
growers. — Montoom ibt. 

MELONS IN FRAMES. 
Fob those who have not the convenience of 
growing them in houses, the cultivation of Melons 
in frames, on hot-beds of fermenting material, is 
a good way of growing this luscious fruit The 
prssent is a good time to commence the prepara- 
tion of a hot-bed. Collect a quantity of leaves 
and long stable manure tooether, and put into a 
heap to ferment ; use two loads of leaves to one 
of long stable manure. Have the heap turned 
and the materials well mixed together two or three 
times before the bed is made up. The latter 
should be made 18 inches wider all round than 
the frame, to allow a lining of long manure and 
leaves. Have the bed well trodden and the mate- 
rial thoroughly mixed together. When finished 
the bed should be 4 foet in height Moderately 
dry soil~2 inches in thickness will suffice — should 
be placed over the surface. Mix half a barrow- 
fnl of good yellow loam with a small quantity of 
horse manure and lime rubble, and place in the 
centre of each light in a mound with the top 
flattened, so that the compost is about 10 inches 
in thickness, exclusive of the soil with whioh Uie 
bed is covered. 

Planting, 
It is a good practice to raise the plants in small 
pots, and have them stronc enough to plant out 
when the bed has settled down to a temperature 
of 80^. If the plants cannot be prepared in 
advance, sow the seed in small pots in a mixture 
of light loam and leaf -soil, place one seed in each, 
and plunge the pots in the bed. When the seedlings 
are strong enough, plant one immediately in the 
centre of each hillock, pressing the soil firmly 
around the ball ; do not bury the plants deeply, 
but within 1 inch of the seed leaves. Melons 
delight in plenty of heat ; place a thermometer 
in the frame and maintain a temperature of 70^ 
by night, and 80** to 85<^ by day with sun heat If 
the night temperature falls below 70^, the frame 
should be covered with mats. Air should be 
admitted by raising the lights at the back, and 
the time of opening and closing regulated by the 
thermometer. 

Watbbing and Stbingino. 
Moderate applications of water only will be 
needed until the fruit has set The water must 
be made tepid by addins hot to cold, or 
by exposure to the sun before applying it to 
the roots, or syringing. The plants may be 
syringed and the frame closed early on bright 
days until the fruit begins to ripen, when the 
syringing must be discontinued and a drier 
atmosphere maintained. I do not recommend 
strong stimulants ; drainings from cow-sheds may 
be diluted with water and applied to the planu 
once a week when the fruit is swelling. 8top the 
planto when they have made four rough leaves, 
then a shoot will push from the axil of each leaf. 
Encourage two shoots towards the top^ ol the 
frame ai^ two towards the bottom ; train these 
18 inches apart When they get to within a foot 
of the sides, they should be stopped ; this will 
throw all the vigour into the latends, whioh will 
show fruit at the second or third leaL If Uiey do 
not, stop again at the second leaf ; this will cause 
them to throw sub-laterals, on which fiowers are 
sure to appear. 

Sbttino thb Fbuit. 
Select a bright day for this work, and by means 
of a camel-hair pencil pollen can be taken from 
the male fiower to the female, or a male blossom 
may be stripped of its corolla and inverted in the 
feinale one. Fertilise as many as possible at the 
same time. Keep the plants and frame dry for a 
few days, until the fruit begins to develop, then 
select six even fruits on each fdant Place a piece 
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of slate under eaoh bmt, and when they have 
attained the eize of cricket baUs raiae them on 
email pota, and keep them turned occasionally. 

Pruning. 

After the froits are set stop all ffrowths to <me 
leaf beyond the fmit. Thin ont all thin, useless 
growths, and ont away any shoots that would 
deprive the principal leayes of light, air, and 
nourishment. 

Good varieties suitable for frame culture are : 
Little Heath and Blenheim Orange, scarlet flesh ; 
Hero of Lookinse, white flesh. Sattons' Super- 
Utive, scarlet flesh, and Buttons' Ringleader, 
green flesh, are two good newer varieties. 

MaHow. G. W. Smith. 



DAFFODIL NOTES. 

Nabgisbus Ethilbibt.— This beautiful poeticus 
hybrid was raised by Mrs. R. 0. Backhouse of 
Suttcm Gourt, Hereford, a lady who has been 
patiently working for the betterment of the 
Daffodil for many years past, and with no incon- 
siderable success. Ethelbert was one of the 
varieties with which Mrs. Backhouse gained the 
premier prize for a group of six seedlmgs, all to 
be raised by the exhibitor, at the Biidland 
Daffodil Society's exhibition in 1904, and on that 
occasion was given an award of merit. It is a 
charming flower, with pure white petals of 
singular solidity and a dainUr saucer-shaped cup, 
the centre of which is tinged with soft lemon and 
dtron, while the edge is margined with an 
attractive sliade of light orange-rMU The breadth 
of each individual flower is 2\ inches, not large 
in comparison with many of the new poeticus 
forms exhibited by Mr. Engleheart and others. 
Bat mere size counts for nothing as compared 
wildi perfection of form, and it is on account of 
its faultless grace and symmetry that so sood a 
judge as my friend Mr. Bourne considers it 
one of the most perfect Poet's Daffodils yet 
raised. Part of the stock of this lovely plant 
was acquired last season by Mr. Gharles Dawson, 
who distributed it at £5 5s. per bulb. 

NardMua pallidw proecox, — I have been 
watching with some interest a little colony of 
diis delicate straw-coloured Spanish Daffodil, 
which is now happily eetablished on the north 
side of my rook garden in a soil composed of 
sand and peat. Lut year the first flower unfurled 
on Febnuury 19, this year it was nine days earlier. 
Unfortunately, however, only one bulb displayed 
this precociousness, as all the rest lagged behind 
and did not bloom until quite the end of the 
month. Apparentlv bv careful selection it is 
quite possible to aevelop this precocious habit 
still further, and with this object in view I am 
now only saving seed from this very early- 
flowering bulb. For several vears now I have 
made crosses between N. pallidus precox and 
N. obvallaris in the hope of obtaining a race 
midway between the twain, and so far the 
resulting seedlings look strong and healthy. 

JV. variiformis is another plant that varies 
largely in its period of flowering, and it will 
doubtless be remembered that Miss Willmott 
received an award of merit from the Narcissus 
committee in 1901 for a delectable little bicolor 
Ajax named Allen's Beauty, the result of a 
selection made by Mr. James Allen of Shepton 
Mallet. 

A new PolyafUhu8 hybrid —At the end of last 
October I received a note from Mr. G. Dawson in 
the course of which he mentioned that among his 
Daffvxiils, which were then showing through the 
ground, was a Polyanthus seedling raised from 
Grand Monarque x Golden Spur, that had 
flowered before Soilly White and Soleil d'Or, the 
two preceding years. I have now before me a 
massive spike of this seedling bearing fourteen 
flowers, and can safelv say uiat it is the finest 
Tazetta hybrid that h«s yet come under my 
notice. Side by side with Grand Monaroue 
it is oasy to see that this is iindoiibtealy 



a finer plant, 
and if it maintains 
its earliness it must 
mrove a great gain. 
The creamy white 
petals are of 
splendid substance, 
and the small 
shapely cup is a 
soft chrome yellow, 
and without that 
tinge of citron 
seen in Grand 
Monarque. 

Since penning the 
above remarks Mr. 
Dawson has named 
this fine plant « His 
Excellency," and 
exhibited it at the 
Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's 
meeting on the 
20th ult, where 
it was acclaimed as 
a splendid acquisi- 
tion bv nearly all 
the leaoins growers 
present. You will 
see by the speci- 
men I am sending 
you how great is 
the vigour of the 
plant, and how 
much superior it is 
to its one parent 
Grand Monarque. 

[A superb Poly- 
anthus Narcissus. 
The stem sent by 
Mr. Goodwin bore 
no fewer than 
fifteen flowers, the 
average width of 
the blooms being 
over an inch and 
a-halL The colour 
is peculiarly beau- 
tiful, the cup soft 
yellow^ and the 
segments creamy 
wmte.— Ed.] 

JViarcfMtM Homespun, of which Mr. Dawson 
also sends me a bloom, is a magnificent plant, 
with its perianth of soft translucent yellow, the 
broad firm segments overlapping one another 
midway from their bases. It Mlongs to the 
incomparabilis group, but possesses the exquisite 
shape, contour, ana evenness of ]^tal which 
characterise most of the Leedsi varieties. The 
ofien cup is a few tones deeper in colour, slightly 
frilled sod fluted throughout. The bloesom has 
an unusual attribute^ It is scented, and exhales a 
perfume redolent of almond essence. No more 
beautiful flower is, I venture to say, to be found 
in this group, and although it is an extromely 
expensive variety, it is so far superior to any- 
thmg else and has such a splendid constitution 
that no one who can afford it is ever likely to 
regret its purchase. At the Cornwall Daffodil 
Society's show in 1903, a flower of this superb 
Naroissus was exhibited by Mr. J. C. Williams 
that measured 4 inches across, and I drow 
attention to this in Tbm Gabdbn for April 18 
of that year. 

Nareisnu cydamineus^ — The illustration of, 
and note upon, this delightful plant (page 148) 
reminds me how unfortunate it is that hybrids 
between this species and the garden varieties 
seem to possess no constitution. Mrs. Backhouse 
tells me that her experience in this way has been 
most disappointing. Comet (o^clamineus x 
obvallaris or Henrv Irving), for which she 
gained an Award of Merit on Maroh 27, 1900, 
and which consituted quite a break away from 
the ordinary run of Narcissi, has proved of no 
coQititntioni though .it was a strong grower at 




KAB0IS8US BTHBLBBBT. 

first. But seedlings from many^wild species of 
Ajax aro very apt to do this, soon makinequite 
a good dump and then dying out entirely, rlants 
raised from crosses the other way have also, in 
Mrs. Backhouse's experience, proved disappoint- 
ing, for though they showed traces of cydMnineus 
in the dark yellow colour, long trumpet, and 
narrow petals, the perianths were in no case 
roflexed, at least so very slightly as to be no 
improvement. They were quite strong growers, 
but of no use and were discarded. It is certainly 
most discouraging that the best cyclamineus 
hybrids prove so intractable to cultivate; 
however, from what I learn from several of my 
friends, who aro still persevering in the efforts to 
obtain a vigorous race in which the charming 
cyclamineus character shall be conserved, it 
is not improbable that this object may yet be 
attained. 

Yellow Hripe diaeaae.— In 1904 (Vol LXV., 
page 407) a note on this subject was roprinted in 
Thb Gabdbm from the. Journal of the Horti- 
cultural Society, in which Daffodil growers wero 
invited to "endeavour to decide what is the 
cause of the disease manifested by yellow stripes 
in the foliage, and sometimes yellow stripes on 
the flower-stalk, running on into white stripes in 
the yellow perianth." Whilst looking over my 
stock of that early incomparabilis Blackwell a 
short while ago, I was rominded of this mysterious 
disease from noticing that one bulb of the variety 
named was badly afbcted with it. Some time 
has elapsed since this request for information was 
published, and as nothing seems to have come of 
it no harm will !)• done io again raising tho 
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qoMtioii. I lay oUim to no tpeoiAl knowledge 
on the rabjeot, but am ft raflnrer ftt the hftnds of 
the disease, and wish to discover, if possible, 
something of its cause and origin. Mr. I'eter 
Barr pats down most Daffodil aimients to nnsnit- 
able soil and manuring, or rather, over manuring. 
No donbt there is a good deal in this, bat it is 
not, I fancy, the correct eolation of the yellow 
stripe problem. " One year," I anin qaote from 
the tioyal Hortiooltaral 8ocietjr> note on the 
sabject, " your stock of Daffodils may show broad 
deep green foliage standing up erect and stron|[ ; 
next year one or two varieties will have their 
foliage strined with yellow, and the flower-stalks 
be b«it and feeble, some possibly lying prone on 
the ground. No f ungos msesse can be found ; it 
seems to be some essential debility affioeting the 
constitution of the whole fAant. At one time we 
had almost decided that it probably arose from 
poverty of soil, and then the next year a whole 
oed of princeps appears with ' yellow stripes,' 
except that an average of every tenth bulb is 
quite healthy and strong, and as dark green, 
glaucous, and as crisp as you could wish, and 
these scattered fairly resularly iJl over the bed, 
seemingly proving that It is not the soiL" Some 
of my own Daffodils have sufliBred badly from 
this complaint, and I have always attributed it 
mainly to the want of a change of soil, so much 
so that last summer I removed the whole of my 
ooUecUon into an entirely fresh district where 
the soil is of a widely different nature and well 
adapted for bulb culture. At the moment of 



writing the se s io n is not far sooash advanced to 
speak definitely as to whether tne change has 
wrought any benefit, though Golden Spur and 
King Alfred have undoubtedly an improved 
appearance. LMt year one of my colleagues on 
the Narcissus committee sent some ''yellow 
stripe " Daffodils to a botanist (one of the micro- 
scopical section), who reported as follows : " Your 
Daffodils have what is known as * Bacteriosis,' 
believed to be caosed by Bacterium Hyacinthi ; 
you will find some account of it in Itfassee, 
'Plant Diseases,' pape 339." No suggestion as 
to any remedy was given. I have turned up the 
reference given in Massee, and this is wnat I 
read: 

"Hycicinth Baeterions. — A destructive disease 
of Hyacinths, well known in Holland, attacks 
the bulbs in the resting condition, and also shows 
itself in the foliaoe. Tiie preeenoe of the para- 
site is indicated by the appearance of yellow 
spots on the bulb or leaves, due to the preeence 
of a yellow mucous teeming with bacteria, located 
in the vessels and intercellular spaces of the 



fundamental tissue. Infection of healthy plants 
with this mucilage produces the disease." As 
no remedial measures are recommended, we 
Daffodil ffrowers are still in the dark as to how 
to fight tnis plague, and I am therefore suggest- 
ing to the Editor that Tub Qasdbn, which has 
dcme so much to encourage and foster a love of 
the Daffodil, should offer a prize to the person 
who lends in during the next three months the 
most lucid information tending to throw further 
light on this most 
important subject. 
A. R. Goodwin. 
KiddermkuUr, 
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DOUBLING LENT 

LILIES. 
Ik reply to Mr. 
Watts' queries in 
Thb Gabdbm of the 
24th ult., to the best 
of my belief the 
flowers of the 
double Pseudo-Nar- 
cissus which 
reverted from per- 
feet double to 
single were indis- 
tinguishable from 
the ordinary single 
in pistil, stamina, 
and in every other 
respect. I have 
threis clumps of 
double, and had also 
a number growing 
among singles, in 
soil exhausted by 
the roots of a large 
hedges The three 
clumps remain 
double, but those 
near the hedge are 
no longer distin- 
guishable from the 
single kinds which 
surround them. I 
feather from Mr. 
Watts' letter that 
he was under the 
impression that in 
the doubling process 
the stamina, at any 
rate, might assume 
the form of narrow 
flower sfl^eots, and 
on reading his re- 
marks I pulled a 
double flower care- 
fully to pieces, and 
was rewarded by 
finding pistil and 
•lamina^ entirely 




LiLiuif oioabtbum, showhio lbhoth or 
flowbb btbms. 

unchanged in the doubling ^p r oeee s, ready to 
commence fertilisation as soon|M the pollen skould 
be developed. 

In 1884 the late Mr. Burbidge said Uiat up to 
that date there was no reoord of a doable 
Narcissus having ripened seed ; nevertheleao, as 
stated in my previous notice, I had no doabt it 



had frequently taken place, but until last year 
I had no positive prom to show for my belief. 
Mr. Wattr observation in reference to the double 



seedlings from double Telamonins is much to the 
points He, too, had obaerved chimps of double 
Telamonius at sooh distance from the principal 
dump as the pods from the latter were likely 
to scatter their seeds. One more query reoudos 
to be answered. The pods of the double flowera 
were identical with these of the single in siae 
and shape, and were well filled with fnU and ripe 

ed. T. H. ABGHBB-Hiin>. 

Coombe/UhMore iTouae, SinUh Dewm, 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 



D 



GOOD HEDGE PLANT. 

(ObMAMTHUB ILI0I70LIU8.) 

URING the last few years this 
shrub has come into favour as a 
hedge plant, and has given geqenU 
satisfaction wherever it has been 
used. It is not a good plant for 
outside hedges, the growth not 
being sti|f enough to withstand mudi preeaure, 
but for inside hedges it is equal to the 
Holly in appearance for a hedce not more 
than some 5 feet high. Up to this height it 
makes a splendid hedge, the dark, glossy green. 
Holly-like leaves becoming doee-set and very 
handsome after the shears have been used oo the 
plants a few times ; and the base also keepa well 
fumishsd, which is an important point with all 
hedge plants. An Osmanthus hedge shouki be 
clipped in May each year, and again in October, 
at the plant ii a fairly rapid grower andrequirei 
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doM olippiiw, especially for the first lew yeers. 
In mskuig the hedge the ground should be wdl 
trenohed» sad a little well-rotted maonre added, 
but this latter shonld not be overdooe. It is 
bettor to give the hedge a mnlohing a year or two 
hitor, when the soU is beoomina ezhaosted, than 
to use too much at the start ana so promote nuSk 
growth. 

The Osmanthns oan be reoommended for a low 
hedge aronnd torraoee and in formal gardens, 
and also for wind-swept places and onder trees. 
There is probably no eve r gre en shmb that with- 
stands wind or shade better than the Osmanthns, 
and, with the possible exception of Hodgins' 
Holly, none pnto np with the drip of trees so 
welL A heage of Osmanthos costo about two- 
thirds or rather less than one of Holly of the 
height; thoogh the two are practically 




ULIUM OIOAMTBUM IN ▲ BOBDKB AT IMBEB 
OOUBT, KHBB. 



aboat the same price, ^et the former, being much 
thicker, does not reqnire snch cloee planting. 
Bagihot, Surrey, J. Clabk. 

CEDRUS DEODARA ROBUSTA. 
This beantifBl and distinct variety of the Indian 
Cedar does not belie ita name, for the tree grows 
freely. Ita branches, thoiu^h thicker than thoee 
ol other varieties, are psnonloos, the branchleta 
often handling almost vertically, recalling in this 
respect Picea smithiana (Morinda), another 
native of the Himalavas. The leaves are long, 
sometimes over 3 inches in length, either pale 
green or glaacoos in hne. The illuetratioo 
shows a small specimen abont 10 feet in height. 
Other good distinct varieties are : G. D. anrea, 
in habit similar to the type, ita leaves in spring 
and summer being of a brilliant golden colour, 
fading to a bright green in winter; G. D. 
viridis, leaves of a vivid green, with little or no 
fflauoous tint ; and 0. D. verticillata gUuca, the 
blneet leaved of all the Deodars, rather slow in 
growth, stiff and rigid in character, but makes 
a fine tree eventually. 
f^ymanst OravfUy, J. Coombbb. 

GARRYA ELLIPTICA. 
It ought to be kept well before thoee interested 
in shrubs that Garrya elliptica, so frequently 
onltivated stiffly trained against a wall, and even 
then held bv some as not quite hardy without 
protection, is much prettier and hardy enough 
^ b^ form and away from the ^falL Qne 1ms 



come across good specimens of the Garrya thus 
grown well in North Scotland, as well as in the 
Lothians, and a few da^^s ago I saw it in excellent 
condition in bush form in tne garden of Captain 
Hooe at St Mary's Isle, Kirkcudbnght. 
AltnoDgh the recent spell of severe frost, coming 
after a wet winter, was as trying as anything 
we have had for some years, the Garrya was 
quite untouched, and had siven a profusion 
of ita charming catkins. I have had a small 
plant in my own garden unprotected all the 
winter and away from a wall, and it also has not 
suffered, although at present more exposed than 
the others I have seen. Grown away from a 
wall the Garrya is much more pleasing than in 
the stiff way one so frequently sees it trained, 
and when it fiowers freely few things in ita season 
are more beautifuL S. Abnott. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 

I SEND yoa two photographs of Lilium 
ffiganteum. I 8imi)ly followed the 
directions for ita cultivation laid down 
in Miss Jekvll's book "Wood and 
Garden." I oegan with four bulbs 
about six years ago (of that autumn I 
think), and now 1 have about fortv, of which 
I hope to have five or six in bloom this 
summer, and next and* subsequent years a 
much greater number. As you know, when 
the bulb flowers 
it dies, leaving 
little ones, which 
flower in two to 
four years, I 
believe. 
S. Whiteheai). 
Imber Court. 



after blooming, leaving only a few small bulbs 
clustered around the base. The flower-stem 
will in the case of a vigorous specimen reach a 
height of 10 feet or more, though many will 
flower before they attain such dimensions. The 
leaves are large and heart-shaped and of a 
deep shining green tint, while the tubular- 
shaped blossoms, which are about 6 inches 
long, are white, tinged usually with purple 
on tne inside and green on the exterior. It 
is not uniformly hardy throughout England, 
but where it cannot be depended upon to 
stand the winter this noble Lily will well 
repay greenhouse cultivation, for where a 
conservatory has to be kept gay at all 
seasons a lew examples of this when in 
bloom form a very distinctive feature. 

P. 

This pretty group of the noble Lilium 
giganteum was photographed in a garden in the 
north of Ireland, the taller stems measurins 
11 feet. The flower stems are thick and 
erect, bearing long tube -shaped flowers, 
white, tingecT with purple mside, most 
deliciouslv fragrant The leaves are also 
very handsome, glossy, and heart-shaped. It 
is really a hardy Lily, but flourishes best as 
here depicted in rather a sheltered position, 
where it gete some protection in the spring 
months. S. M. Wallace. 

Lough E$ke^ County Donegal. 



Though by no 
means a novelty — 
for it was intro- 
duced as long ag[o 
as 1852— yet this 
Lily is far from 
common. There is 
no danger of con- 
founding it with 
anyother^as it is 
so distinct in 
every way. The 
bulbs of tnifl Lily 
are composed of 
large, thick scales, 
of which but a 
limited number go 
to form a good- 
sized bulb. They 
are usually of a 
light brown colour, 
but in this respect 
there is a. certain 
amount of varia- 
tion, according to 
the soil in which 
they have been 
grown. The bulbs 
mcrease in si^e 
year by year, and 
when they flower 
the entire centre 
of the bulbs sterte 
away to form the 
flower-stem after 
the manner of the 
American f Aloe, 
and, like that, the 
original plant d^es 
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GARD6NING FOR B6GINN6RS. 



TWO VALUABLE BBGONLAS.— The 
MoompaDying illoBtration shows two 
beantitol Begonias, B. manioata and 
B. conohtefoua, growing against a 
wall in one of the houses in Bodorgan 
Oardens, Anglesea. We are indebted 
to Mr. Jordan for the photograph. Begonia 
manioata is a very old plant, aioMl not very 
frequently grown, yet it is most valuable in 
early spring. It is a most elegant plant, and 
very useful for home decoration. 
A correspondent writes: "I grow 
the plants in 8-inoh pots. In April 
I put three strong outtings round 
the side of a 5-inoh pot. Theee 
are placed in a warm frame, where 
they quickly root. They are, 
when well rooted, potted into 
8'inch pots, usins loam, rotten 
manure, and a little sand. These 
are grown on in cold pits and in 
the autumn removed to a cold 
house. As the days shorten they 
are placed in a warm house." 
B. conohsefolia (shell-leaved), a 
native of South America, is also 
seldom met with. It is known 
also as B. scutellata and B. 
WarscewicziL 

Bamki of Fems may be made 
now. Many of the hardy British 
Ferns will grow better on a 
sloping bank— which can easilv 
be created by excavating a wind- 
ing path, using the earth to form 
the banks on each side— than on 
the usual heap of stones called a 
rockery. The site should, if 
possible, be shady, without being 
much exposed to the drip of trees. 
In Norfolk and other counties 
where Ferns are plentiful they 
are generally found nestling along 
the hedge-Dottoms, and some- 
thing of this kind can cMily be 
created by planting a suitable 
shrub or two along the summit 
of the bank to form a shelter for 
the Ferns and bulbs we intend 
to plant. Among the Ferns suit- 
able for planting on banks are the 
Male Fern and its crested variety, 
and the Athyriums in variety. 
Keep the families together; do 
not intermix them. 

The Harii'S'tongriea {Scolopen- 
driuma) should be planted towards 
the bottom, where there will be 
moisture, and they grow best in 
rather stony, somewhat heavy 
soil. Blechnum spicant is a good 
bank Fern, and this also has a crested 
variety, which should be grown near the type. 
Asplenium Adiantum nigrum is a pretty Fern 
common in some districts. I have found it freely 
in Worcestershire, where the Hart's-tongues are 
also very common. Polystichnm angulare and its 
varieties are very interesting Ferns, nearly ever- 
green, and especially graceful in groups on the 
bank. 

A Rockwork may be made for such Ferns as 
Geterach officinale, Asplenium Trichomanes, the 
Wall Rues, and other small-growing species. 
Polypodium cambricum needs a limestone soil, 
and a few stones to shelter and protect the young 
growths. Then a glorious show may be made 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

with bulbs, Primroses, such berry- bearing plants 
as Pernettyas, and Gaultherias. 

Protecting Fruit-tree Blossom,—! have had 
Peaches and Nectarines bear good crops of fruit 
without protection ; in fact, one Nectarine tree 
has been left without protection for many years, 
and it has never altogether failed. But this does 
not prove that all the other trees will do as well 
if left unprotected. A gardener cannot afford to 




materiaL And we are quite right in doing ao, 
providing the shading is not of a permanent 
character, such as whitewash or Summer Cloud. 
These may have their turn later, but at present 
no shading should be kept on a minute looger 
than it is reallv required. Plants reared beneath 
shading are invariably weak and leggy, and 
never properly recover from its baneful eifeots. 
Often only one plant or one pan of seedlings shows 
signs of flagging, and it is foUv to lay a large 
mat over the glass. Far better 
move the drooping subject to a 
place where the sun cannot reach 
it, or lightly lay a sheet of oews- 
paper over it as it stands. Fli^gging 
IS often due to a hish temperature, 
and ventilation wm then allay the 
trouble. Of course, flagging from 
want of water is another thing. — 
E. Jacit. 



THE TOWN GARDEN. 

Planting Violas. —Tntted 
Pansies or Violas should be 
planted as soon as young plants 
can be obtained. Where a border 
cannot be devoted to them, they 
may with advantage be planted 
among dwarf Roees. The latter 
are doubtless better without them, 
but space in the town garden is 
valuable, and one must turn every 
yard to account. The soil should 
be well stirred up now with the 
fork ; then apply a covering of 
well-decayed nrmyard manure, 
and fork this in about 3 inohes or 
so beneath the surface. ViolAS 
like a rich soil, and unless the 
roots can obtain food and moisture 
during the summer they do not 
flower welL The old plants that 
flowered last year should be oat 
back and have a mulch of manure. 
They will flower again prof a«ely» 
and earlier than the newly-planted 
young i 



A WALL^OF SPRINO-FLOWSBIKG BIOONIAS. 

take risks. The/>pening*blossoms are sheltered, 
in our case, by second-hand fishing-nets, which 
can be purchased cheaply, and if taken care of 
will last a long time. Ash-poles can be cut out of 
the plantations, and these, fixed under the coping 
at suitable intervals, will support the nets. I have 
sometimes used double nets, but a single thickness 
answered the purpose. I think the small-flowered 
Peaches and Nectarines are hardier than the lan^- 
flowered trees, but this is merely an opinion. The 
amount of shelter obtained from a single thickness 
of net when strained is surprising. — H. 

S?iading. — The first burst of strong sunshine 
finds out many weak spots in our greenhouse 
plants, and we make a rush to app^ shading 



J?o0ea on Walls. — Some of the 
climbing Rases grown on walla, 
and particularly the old favourite 
Oloire de Dijon, do not always 
send out good new ^wths from 
the base. If this is not done 
when the plants are young, it is 
almost impossible to have really 
good specimens. Whenever it is 
possible — and with young plants 
It is always so— the shoots 
should be bent down, so as to 
encourage the bods at the base 
to burst into cprowth. It will 
be noticed, if the shoots are trained in a perpen- 
dicular or slanting direction against the wall, that 
only the buds towards the middle and top of the 
shoot break into growth ; those at the base remain 
dormant. If, however, these shoots are bent down 
so as to form a semi-oirde, the basal buds wiU be 
induced togrow,and something will have been done 
to prevent the formation, in later years, of such 
specimens, bare of leaves and young shoots within 
several feet of the base, as one often sees. 

Planting Spring Flowers.— Th^ town gardener 
fails to mske the best of his means by buying 
too late. He waits until the little Violas, Pan- 
sies, Polyanthuses, Daisies, Hepaticas, &o., he 
wants to make the gtuden gay come into bloom 
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before he pnrohMee, ftod then by the time they 
are eetablished the aeaaon of flowering is almoet 
OTer. To obtain good early bloom the beds and 
borders shoold be filled ap in the antnmn, and 
then the plante will get a good hold of the soil 
and will flower abundantly. The same thing 
oooors in bolb planting. Many people frequently 
ask one about Christmas when tney ought to 

Slant bulbs. They should know that all early- 
owering bulbs should be planted early in the 
autumn, and Madonna Lilies as soon as the 
growth dies down in August. — H. 

Mvlehing.^li the beds and borders were dug 
deeply and manured in the autumn, or even the 
previous year when they were fllled with plants, 
the soil will now be in excellent condition, and a 
mulch of well-decayed manure will improve it. 
This should be spread over the surface of Rose 
beds and herbaceous borders, and should be 
Ii| htly forked in — that is to sa^, it must not be 
drg in deeply, but covered with about 3 inches 
of MuL This is easily done by thrusting a fork 
in the soil in a horisontal direction some 3 inches 
beneath the surface, and turning over the forkful 
of soil and manure so that the latter is at the 
bottom. There will then be no danger of 
damaging the roots of the plants. I believe it is 
far better to give a mulch of well-decayed manure 
now than in the autumn, unless, as rarelv 
happens in a town garden, the soil is light, it 
is usually far too oeavy to grow most plants 
until it has been improved. During the winter 
it remains wet and cold, and a covering of manure 
serves but to make it colder stilL 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK, 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

PLANTING EVERGRBBN8.— April 
and September are the months when 
theee snrubs should be planted. By 
planting evergreens just as they are 
oeginning to push their ^prowths the 
roots are also becoming active, and take 
to the new soil. Evergreens of considerable size 
may be removed with aafetjr provided that they are 
taken up with care to retain sood balls of earth 
and planted immediately. The success of all 
planting depends in a mcMure upon the length 
of time the plants are out of the earth, and luso 
on the size of the plant. If plants have to be 
purchased and travel long distances by rail, not 
nafreqnently delayed in transit, small plants are 
preferable, as they are less liable to injury than 
large ones; but in the case of plants to be 
removed from one part of the oarden to another, 
large plants may be sucoessfullv moved. In 
planting the pit should be made so that all 
the roots can be laid out in a natural way; 
folding and cramming roots into small pits 
is very detrimental to successful transplanting. 
Havinfl laid out the roots, it is a good plan only to 
half flu the pits with earth, and then give a good 
watering to wash the earth among the roots, 
leaving them till the next day to settle, when the 
remaining earth may be filled in and trodden 
firm. Daring dry weather water frequently and 
syringe occasionally. 

P1.AKTIN0 Edgings ov Box.~Tliis may be 
done with safety practically all the year round, 
but for choice in April Chooee if possible a dry 
time, for this work can be done much more 
expeditiously and cleaner when the walks are 
dry. In preparing the eround for Box edging it 
should be well trodden down and made perfectly 
level with the surface of the walk. Stretch a 
line upon it and make a neat, even trench 
6 inches or 8 inches deep with a spade; bring 
the earth out on the side of the walk. Against 
the side of the trench the Box plants are placed, 
and held by being pressed with the back of one 
hand, while with the other a little earth is placed 



over the roots and against the plants to hold 
them in position. All thick roots should be cut 
off and spread out thinly and evenly* so that 
the line will be level and equal throughout with- 
out any dippins ; it is very injurious to cut the 
top of newly-planted Box edging. A sufficient 
quantity of sou should be placed over the roots 
and trodden firm, the remainder filled up with 
gravel, and the walk rolled down. Another 
sowing of 

Stooks and Astebs should be made now, and 
treated as advised in the March calendar. Sow 
also seeds of 

ZiNNiA&^These are often sown in March, 
which I consider too early, and consequentlv the 
seedlings become too large before it is safe to 
bed them out. Sow the seeds in boxes and place 
in very gentie heat. As soon as the seedlings 
are larse enoush prick them out on a half-spent 
hot-bed. Shade the seedlings till they become 
established ; afterwards give air more and more 
freely until the plants will bear full exposure. 

G. D. Davisok. 

W€Btwick CkurdenSf Norwich. 



ORCHIDS. 
Thb Odontoglobsum Hou8iL~The flower-spikes 
of 0. crispum are making considerable progress, 
and many plants are already in flower. In 
order to render them useful for decorative pur- 
poses it is necessary to tie them to a neat stake. 
I have drawn attention in a previous issue of 
Thb Gasdkt to the necessity of removing the 
flower-spikes of all weakly plants as soon as they 
appear. It is also a bad plan to Isave the flower- 
spikes on the plants too long after they have 
fully expanded. Owins to the differont seasons 
of the year at which O. crispum flowers, some 
require repotting every month where they are 
largely grown. The best time to repot is when 
the young srowths are 2 inches or 3 inches 
high ; it is then that they emit new roots at the 
base. Cultivators differ with regard to the beet 
compost in which to grow them ; some advocate 
proportions of peat, moss, and leaf-soil. I have 
experimented with many different composts, and 
have come to the conclusion that equal parts of 
Polypodium fibre and sphagnum moss chopped 
up together, and freely intermixed with finely - 
broken crook and coarse silver sand, give the 
best results. The plants produce harder ff rowths 
and finer flowera than those grown in we leaf- 
ooropost do. With plants now readv for repot- 
ting the decayed compost should be removed 
from the roots, repotting them in the mixture 
advised above. Old pseudo-bulbs without leaves 
should be removed or partly cut through the 
rhizome, rataining about three bulbe behind each 
lead. Select clean pots, nearly half full of drainage, 
sufficiently large to allow the roots to be placed 
in without injury. Place a little of the rough 
material over them, and work the mixture 
between and about the roots firmly. The plant 
should be potted so that the surface is just below 
the level of the rim of the pot, and the base of 
the young growth should be just level with the 
surface^ 

Watkring is a matter of great importance ; 
success or failure to a great extent depends 
upon this. Where plants are in different stages 
of development, it is advisable to stage them in 
batches, eo that all the plants that have passed 
out of flower are together, and so on. The 
plants which have passed out of flower should be 
given a rest for a time— that is to say, they 
require less moisture at the root. On the other 
hand, plants that are growing freely require a 
copious supply of water at the root. 

Thi Atuosphbrb should be heavily charged 
with moisturo at all times, and the plants should 
be sprayed overhead at IcMt twice a day when 
the conditions outside are favourable. The 
blinds should be lowered as soon as the sun 
reaches them, as strong light at this time of the 
year often causes the leaves to go brown and 
decay. 



Ybntil ATION. — Although Odontoglossums revel 
in a freely-ventilated structure, air must be given 
with discretion. Ventilate freelv without creating 
draughts. In my opinion it is better to open the 
top ventilators aiMl let the warm air out when 
opportunity affords, and keep the bottom ones • 
nearly closed, for if the two are opened to any 
extent at the same time, it seems to me that a 
draught is unavoidable. 

Impobtid Plants should be placed in small 
pots filled with broken crocks and be kept in the 
shadiest part of the house, syringing twice a day 
until the young growths emit new roots, when 
they may be pottM and treated as advised above. 

W. H. Pagb. 

Ohardwarf Bawion-otUhe-WaUr^ CfhucesUr, 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

STBAWBBBRiis.~The soil should now be in good 
condition for planting the young Strawberries 
that were prepared from runners in the autumn. 
Assuming that the ground has been already 
trenched and heavilv manured, it should now b!s 
roughly levelled with a rake or a fork. It should 
be moderately firmed by treading akmff the lines, 
and finished off with a rake. Make the surface 
smooth and level previous to planting. A suit- 
able distance for most varieties is 2| feet between 
the lines and 1^ feet between each plant. They 
should be planted with a trowel, making the 
hole large enough to contain all the roots with- 
out cramping or doublina them up. The crowns 
must be carefully watoned in tne operation of 
planting, as if planted too deep they are liable to 
get covered over with soil and cause the plants 
to die ofL It is needless to add that the other 
extreme of planting too high is also detrimental 
to the success of the puntation; hence the 
necessity for firming and smoothing the ground 
thoroughly before starting to plant, so that the 
correct level at which the crowns should be is 
easily observed. The soil should be pressed 
firmly round the roots with the hand, finishing 
off neatly with a rake. As theee plants will not 
be expected to fruit this reason, all the flower- 
trusses should be picked cff as they appear, and 
a crop of some quiok-ffrowing vegetable can be 
grown between each Tine. Nothing should be 
^own between the Strawberry plants that will 
in any way interfere with the free admission of 
light and air. Spinach, Lettuce, Oaions, early 
Turnips, &a, that can be cleared off before the 
runners from the young plants have made much 
progress will be found most suitable, as from 
this young plantation the runners for the 
following season will be procured. It is neces- 
sary to give them the full benefit of light and 
air. Plants that have been forced and just 
finished fruiting may be kept in a cold frame for 
a time t-o harden previous to planting out. They 
will if desired produce a limited crop in autumn, 
but it is advisaole to prevent this by picking out 
the flower- trusses and reserving all the energy of 
the plant towards the production of the following 
season's crop. In dry weather keep the hoe 
well at work in the established plots. 

AiiPiNB Strawbibbish. —Where these fruitsare 
in request plants should be raised annually from 
seed which can be sown now in pans or boxes of 
light soil and placed in a mild bottom-heat. 
When large enough to handle the seedlings 
should be pricked out 3 inches or 4 inches apart 
and gradually hardened off and planted out early 
in June. They can also be sown out of doora 
about the end of April and planted in their per- 
manent quarters when large enough to handle, 
but with these scarcely any fruit will be obtained 
the first year, although they may be relied on to 
fruit freely the following season. 

Pbaohis and Nictabinxs undbb Glass — 
The earliest fruits will now be in process of 
stoning, and care must be taken to avoid a check 
to the srowth by careless ventilatipn, remem- 
beriog that although the heat of the sun is getting 
daily more powerful, a too free admission of air 
causes cold draughts to circulate round the trees, 
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The shooti will rranire to be tied into thdr 
plaoee oa the trelliB, remoTinff all bat thoee 
actually required for next waaof b crop and the 
neoemary extension of the trees. In eecuring the 
shoots avoid pressure with the tying material, 
and give suffioient room for the free develop- 
ment of the young ffrowths. Any injury to the 
young and tender Dark is a prolific oauae of 
gumming. Syringe the trees freely both morning 
and mnj afternoon on bright clays with water 
heated to the same temperature as the house, and 
attend to the watering at the roots; give a 
stimulant as soon as the fruits have begun their 
second swellinff. Weak liquid manure from the 
oow-shed or snmhate of ammonia and sulphate of 
pdtash in equal quantities, half-a-pound of each 
ID 40 gallons of water will be suitable at this date. 
Okmia, N.B. Thomab R. Whsoh. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 
8iAKALV.~Where8eakale thonosare sufficiently 
'* callnsed " proceed with the puoting in sronnd 
well prepared by deep cultivation. If the 
crowns are to be lifted for forcing in heated 
structures, the roots should be planted in lines 
not less than 20 inches apart, and 12 inches apart 
in the line. For planting I prefer a spade to a 
dibber. My method is to run the garden line 
across the bed, and take out a little trench as 
upright as possible. Place the roots in the trench, 
and cover with soil from the second trench 
to the depth of about 2 inches. It will be found 
as the seasoo advances, and as the soil settles, 
that the crowns will be level with the surface for 
proper develonment. Rake the bed as planting 
proceeds. Where permanent beds are to be 
made, the roots should be planted in dumps of 
such a size that a Beakale pot or tub will be aUe 
to cover it. The clumps should be planted in 
lines and far enough apurt each way to allow of 
fermenting material being placed round the covers 
at the proper season. As the heads from the 
permanent beds are cut— and they should be out 
to the surface of the ground — the pots and old 
fermenting material should be removed, leaving 
a sliffht cover on the roots, the fresh cuts of which 
should not be expoeed to the cold winds ; break 
off any growths that were too small for use. 
When all is cut, fork in a dressing of well- 
decayed manure, just covering the roots at the 
same time. Bads will form round the roots, and 
as growth proceeds disbudding should be done, 
leaving two or three of the strongest. If one or 
two year old roots raised from seed are pre- 
ferred for planting the sharp pointed top should 
be removed wHh a knife, thus avmdi^ much 
trouble with flower stems. Seed can be sown 
now in drills 1 foot apart, or in clumps as recom- 
mended for permanent beds. If the latter style 
is adopted, a catch crop of some quick growing 
vegetable can be secured between the lines. The 
common purple is, perhaps, more generally 

frown than any other vanety, but IMdard's 
mproved, a cross between the common purple 
and Lily White is to be recommended. Lily 
White is as its name implies, but the growth (b 
smaller than the other varieties. 

PoTATOXB— The main crop of Potatoes should 
soon be planted. It is quite unnecessary to 
enumerate any varieties ; it must be left to the 
discretion of the cultivator to select varieties 
best suited to the natural conditions. Some 
varieties succeed where others give a very poor 
return. The rows for main crop Potatoes should 
be 3 feet apart if space can be spared. The stock 
of Potatoes now in use must be frequently moved 
to check the sprouts from developing. Earth up 
Potatoes in pits with slightly warmed soil, the 
jowh not being wide enough apart to allow of the 
usual practice of drawing up the soil. 

Savots make an agreeable change from the 
ordinary run of green vegetables in tiie autumn 
and winter ; to obtain an early supply a sowing 
should be made at once of Dwarf Green Curled 
or Eiriy D^arf Ulm. Make also a sowing of 
Autumn Giant Caulifl — 



Pbiokino Out. —Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, 
ftc., from earlier sowings must not be allowed to 
get too biff before they are pricked out into cold 
frames. Lettuce can be pricked out in such 
a way that every second plant may be lifted in 
two or three weeks' time for transplanting out 
of doors, whilst the remainder are coming on 
earlier in the frame. 

ToMATOK— Keep the seedlings does to the 
glass to prevent tne growth becoming drawn. 
Pot off singly when required into small pots, 
using a soil of good Iomi, fine mortar rubble, 
and wood ashes. If the seedlinss have become 
drawn give the stems a gentle bend round the 
inside of the pot in such a way that the leggy 
stem is buriea in the soiL Do not pot them 
very firm, and return to a place with a minimnm 
temperature of 65^. 

Tn&NiPfl. — Snccessional sowings . of small 
varieties of Turnips should be made at regular 
intervals. Give a dressing of wood ashes in the 
drills at the time of sotnng. Birds, sparrows 
especially, are very destructive to all kinds of 
seedlings. A sharp look-out must be kept as 
the Turnips come through the ground, and u not 
convenient to net the bed, frequent dressings of 
soot and lime will be necessary. If larger 
Turnips are required, a breadth of Red Globe 
should be sown now ; have the drills 12 inches 
apart 
BrfanUcn Oardens, BUm^fcrd. J. Jaqum. 
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RULES FOR CORRBSPONDBNTS. 
QuMttOBS and Ai iMi i f . T k§ BdUmr taHMto 
U flMite Thb eiBDin MnM <• aB rmdmm «*• tftfin 
smMmms. fMflieltwiiAal th$ ftwMMft tiffftttdtntito wm^b§i 
mud wUk ihM tbiett wOl tmtJm m 9f$tM fmtwn s/ ikt 
"Anmmn la Q g rr ti j w nrf tii f i" mIihmi. AXL wmmimiw 
ftoM sftotiM h$ tltuti^ entf tmtinly tirttCMi mi mm tMt 
9/ tk§ fmpet otUift mud midrmmd U ikt BNSoa 9f TBI 
€UBDn, 10, ravCiCooft AriiC, GmmI Gervbn, r.C. Lattert 
on frmJiiMi aftotiM te iMMIa IA« PuBUBHODL Tk$mmm 
mRdmddmt of th$ t&ndtt mn ftoutndini eddMMi loeny 
dmigfmUon k$ ley dmin U h§ tmd imtk»pmifmr. Wkm 
■MTi tJben tm fmtr^ U •mi, mtk §kmM h§enm t^ysr uf i 



La g nl Fointn.— IF< mn p rtpar^d to m mt wtr f mu Hom 
qf low VBkSek ham MiytMiv to do with CJU mftM ^ 
9mrd0ning mud forootry, Tho qmoHom tkmUL ftt mo domt 
mnd ompUoU m§ poooibU, Anomon wU bo fomid im m 
otpmtmto tfotoSMi homdod " LoamL JVinta * 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Plamtaiks IK A Lawn {A.W.y—Thnn are 
only two reasonable ways of getting rid of Plan- 
tains and other large weeds in lawns. Those who 
have plenty of cheap labour may dig them out, 
and after applying a rich top^iressing sow good 
grass seeds thicklv not later than ApriL TThe 
other method, a oneaper one, and in our ezpe- 
rienoe more efficient, is to use a weed-extractor 
charged with weed-killer. There are several 
weed-extractors on the market, and they vary 
a little in price. Most of the large garden sundry 
dealers stock theoL The weed-extractors are 
very light and handy; anyone can use them. 
They are fitted with a hollow steel point, which, 
when thrust into the heartof the weed, dischargesa 
small quantity of liouid weed-killer that destroys 
the plant, which can be removed without disturbing 
the groimd. The misfortune those who have a 
Piantain-iofested lawn find is that one season's 
work does not dear it. There are generally seeds 
in the ground, and these grow, so that a weedy 
lawn may take eeveral seasons before all are 
cleared out. During the time the weed destruc- 
tion is going on the grass must be encouraged. 
Top-dressings of rich soil are not always oom- 
meodable, for the reason that seeds of weeds may 
be introduced that will give further trouble. 
Good results have often followed a top-dressing 



of charred nrden rubbish which 

passed throngn a half-inoh sieve. To. 

of soot, half a bushel to the square rod, will 

found usefuL But the best result we haw 

obtained has been from 41b. of basio slaff per 

square rod applied in autumn, followed in Marah 

by 41b. of nitrate of soda. 

Planib lOB RHopmA (HnrtMsoQ.— Ton ooght 
to get from nurserymen or the botanic gacdienfl 
in Natal plants and seeds that are known to be 
suitable lor such conditions mvou deeoribob 
Mr. Leighton, nurseryman. Kins Williams Town, 
formerly of Euew, has a gooa oolleotion, and 
would no doubt be able to supply many thinfls. 
Generally, the conditions that suit Grevafen 
robusta, 8ohinus» Begonias, Trse Fenis» and 
Roses would suit most plants that are not trulv 
tropicaL Ton should mt a oopy of Woodrow'a 
•^Gardening in India." 

TEAKBPLAHTnro Waxmb Lilub {F. /.).— Ton 
mav transplant the Water Lilies now. The 
unfortunate part is that yon wish to vemovv 
them at all, for after a year in their present 
position the planti will, provided th^ woro wnU 
planted, have baoome ^lirly wdl established. 
The plants aro now prMticaUy dormant, and yon 
will need to exerolae some can in getting wnU 
below the rhiiomes, if they aro planted oat» to 
avoid injury to the roots and rootstook. A good 
way of planting such thinip is to seonroawioker- 
made basket, fdaoe in it a bushel of strons loam 
and manure, and, fixing the plant to the baakat, 
sink it into position. Had we known the vmrietv 
we oould have given yon the most suitable depth 
of water to plant in. This, however, must be 
gauged by the siie of the plant to some extent. 

8nD8 ov Hajidt Plants {F, /.).— None of 
the seeds mentioned in your list need be sown in 
bottom-heat except the Lobelia. The seeds of 
such flenera as Bromnrus, Tritoma, Oitrowskia, 
Iris, Sc., an bsst sown as soon as ripe, and in 
each case a cold frame will be found to answer 
welL Fresh seeds of these germinate quickly 
and freely, and the three first named should be 
allowed to remain lor two seasons beforo being 
transplanted. Some of the eeeds may lie dormant 
for months. Some of the rarer Qentiana and 
Meoonopsis aro also erratio. All verr small 
seeds aro bsst not oovered with soiL Seeds of 
bulbous plants, even though small, should be 
well oovered with soil, and not less than half -an- 
inch deep. Seeds of lilies and liliaceous plants 
eenerally aro best sown when ripe and in shallow 
drills if in quantity, and thinly, that they may 
remain a aecond year. 

To iNGBiAn ViouRS (Jfn. Jfooney).— The 
last week in March or the first week in April is 
the best time for propagating the Sweet Violet. 
The runners alone sbould be propagated, bat 
each runner should have a few roots attached if 
possible. Prsparo a small border In a ahadv 
position by aading a liberal quantity of leaf- 
mould and gritty aand. Dibble in the mnnan 
at distanoes of 3 inches aprt, and deep enough 
only in the soil to make them seonro; press 
the soil firmly round each runner as iJanting 
goes on. They should afterwards receive a good 
wateringin order to settle the ecil about tnetr 
roots. Thev will not requin water again until 
thev have lormed voung roots, say, in a fort- 
night's time. In the meantime sprinkle then 
daily. By the middle of April the runnen will 
have fonned massss of new roots, and should be 
planted permanently. The best position ia one 
facing east, giving shade from the fierce midday 
sun. Tliis mnd should be prepared to reoeive 
them as soon as possible by oeep digging and the 
application of a good dreasmg of weU-deoayed 
manuro and leaf-iMiL The plants should be 
planted in rows 2 feet mrt, and 18 inches 
between nlant and plant in the row. Water 
occasionally with weak liquid manuro during 
summer, keep clear of weeds, and jron ahould 
have Strang plants by the autumn. Violets do 
not like artifioial manurea. 
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HTioraTBB AfTBR JTjowMaxKa {Ptrpfmud^—Yon bad 
better l^ve the DaflodUa In bade aloii« after flowerlag, 
■nleei yoa want to tAk« tliem np to iiiak« room for eoiM- 
thinceiie. When th« leavee haTe died down tAk« thenmp 
•ad lepleat In good f reeh mIL Wo ahonld not adTlee yon 
toaow tlie SpMslnfelw in pota again, but if yon want to 
keep then, plaoe them oat of doon when tho flowert are 
erer, and keep weU nipplied with water nntU the leavea 
begin to turn yellow, then giTe leea, and Unally, when tha 
leavei have faUen, diaoontinne. Bepot in Angnat or 

SmxtQ OmrnAH BUDfi (raanur).-4eeds of Gentlaoa 
aeaolls, G. Tema, and G. bavarioa thonld be eown ai loon 
aapoeiible after thay are ripe. When eown in thoantnmn 
they geriainate in a few weeki or in the following iprtng. 
When tho aeedihiftve been kept dnring the winter they 
get diy to a oertain extent and take maoh longer to 
' The aeedi may be town in well-drained pota 



or pane of sandy loam and leal*aoil, oorertng with toil to a 



depth of abont onenilghth of an Ineh. Iheae pou ahoald 
(e phing^d in the cold frame in aahee or other material 
free from wonns, and kept ihaded ai weU ai pcoteoted 
•galMt heavy rain. G. Tama, and eqMoialbp G« baTarioa, 
are bog-loflng planti, and reqnire identy of molatore, eo 
that the eoU ibonld never be allowed to get dir. There 
are at leaat fwo forma of Gantiana aeanUa in enltiTation, 
one of which prefers a ohalky aoU, while, the other likee 
granite. 

. Cold Housb (C. H, FUektr),'~A difflcnlt qneitioii to 
aaiwer, bot we conolnde from yoar letter the etnctiire ia 
free from froat daring the winter, in which caae moderately 
tender planta woold do well therein. Yoa are not likely 
to get any Ferns to thrive under the oonditiona named, 
bat one of the beat planU for each a purpose would be 
Stenotaphmm americanum variegatum, better known as 
g. glabrum variegatum, a creeping Graas, which nrodnoea 
a tuft of leaves at every node. When running along the 
giound loota are produced from each tuft so that it will 
soon cover a considerable space. It is not, however, in this 
way that the Stenotaphmm is most valuable, but when 
mspended either in a hanging basket or similar position 
the long thong-Uke stolons with their tufts of leavsa dis- 
posed at regi^ intervals bang down 4 feet or 6 feet. 
There waa for a long time a flne basket of this in the 
repUla house at the Zoo, but whether it is still there we 
cannot say. It is of easy culture, thriving as it does in 
ordinary potting soil. Another plant likely to give satis- 
faction ia Ileus repens. a neat yet free^trowlnR climber 
which will hang as well as dimbi Begonia undulata or 
l^oophylla should do well under similar oondifiions, 
while of flowering trailers we can recommend Oampanula 
isophylla alba, with white flowers, and Cam p a n u l a M ayil, 
in which they are blue. You speak of Sweet Peas being a 
failure, wlii<m is Jast what we should have expected, but 
Tropnolnms of the Lobblanum section are likely to give 
during the summer far more satisfaction. 



THE GREENHOUSB. 

Fksk Fronds Shriyallid {J, D. Cowliahaw), 
It 18 impoMible to say what is the oauae of the 
fronds of the Maidenhair Ferns having turned 
brown in the wayyonrs have unless we have 
farther partionlars of the hoose in whioh they 
are grown and the treatment ther receive. Yoa 
say the watering has been attended to properly, 
80 we presnme bad watering cannot be the oaase. 
Even onoe allowing plants to become dry at the 
root, however, is saffident to caase them to 
shriveL They mav have been syringed with some 
insecticide, or the hoase may have been f amigated 
too strongly ; the fronds are very tender and are 
most eamly damaged, especially when thev are 
yonng. Yoa do not say what aspect the hoose 
has, whether it faces north or south ; if it faces 
soath or sonth-west the fronds may have been 
bamed by the san. 

Sanp lOR GuTTiiios (O. JB.).— The sand on the 
top of oatUng pots is not pat there to prevent air 
getting to the soil, for the soil itself is more 
unpervions to air than a layer of sand. The 
reason that sand is ased for the parpose is two- 
fold. Firstly, from its gritty and open natare, 
sand is very favourable to the development of 
roots, and if a layer is pat on the top of a catting 
pot, each insertion of the dibber to make a hole 
for the catting carries a little sand with it, and 
this sabstanoe is deposited at the bottom of the 
hole, when the base of the catting resto apon it. 
Secondly, fangos makes little or no headway in 
i, and as 



pore sand, and as in close propagating cases the 
toaves of some cattings are apt to deeay, the 
spawn therofcom is much less destroctive than 
when sand is not nsed. Though its ase is perfectly 
iusttfied in the case of cuttinas, that stand some 
time before they root, sand is by no means 
so essential as it is by many supposed to be for 
plants that are easily struck. It has one draw- 
back, and that is the top covering of sand 



renders it difficult to ascertain the exaot state of 
the soil as ngards moisture. 

Oalla bluotiana (Dieib).— As it is now their 
ason of srowth, the young plsnts of Calls 
elliotiana should be potted on as quickly hs 
possible. At first use pots 3 inches or 4 inches 
in diameter. Make up a good compost of two 
parts loam to one part well-deoayea and dried 
cow manure, one part leaf-mould, and half a part 
of sand. A warm greenhouse will suit them 
best. They requiro a good deal of water when 
growing freelv. They grow quiokljr at this 
season, and will soon be ready to shift into pots 
5 inches in diameter, which will be lar^ enough 
for them the first year. Daring the winter they 
must be kept dry, or nearly so, in a temperature 
of 50* to 65*, and about the middle or end of 
January must be shaken quite clear of the old 
soil and repotted. This Clalla is, when growing 
freely, very liable to the attacks of aphides or 
ffreen fly, and unless these pests are kept in check 
Its culture will not prove a success. Daring the 
second season pots o inches in diameter or even 
larger may be used. 

CLiBODnrDBON FAILAX (IF. H, L ).— The seed of Ciero- 
dendron fallaz, even when freah, is rather irregular in 
germinating, and in a temperature of 60* to 70<> It takes 
from a fortnight to a month to appear above ground. 



We sowed a considerable qaantity a month ago, and while 
most of thOTOong plants were above gronpd in a fortnight, 
the remainder have been gradnally cropping np from that 



ORCHIDS^ 

Watrrino Orchids ( FT. ±t. Worhnum).'-To 
water Orohids correctly the grower must consider 
what variety or varieties he is growing, and no 
rule can be laid down that will suit all kinds. 
Some Orchids want constant moisture, others 
requiro a dry treatment during some part of the 
year, and much water at other times. After a 
plant has been newly potted a slight damping of 
the moss to give it a start is helpful, only be 
canful not to give too much. When a plant is 
growing freely, and the roots have a good hold 
of the compost, then most water is required. 
When growth is completed, and the i^lants aro 
not developing flower, a little water will suffice. 
In many pkees the water used is very detrimental 
to the moss. We seldom find much trouble in 
keeping sufficient life in the moss for the well- 
being of the Orchids, although some plants have 
no water for weeks. If the houses aro kept 
moist, as they should be, that will maintain the 
moss alive for a long while when the plants 
themselves aro quite dry. 

Htbud Obohids (i;yca«fs).— Cattleya oalnmmata is a 
hybrid between 0. Intermedia and G. Aolandln and should 
flower during April and May. Lnlio-Gattleva gottolana 
magnlflea is a oross between G. Wameri and Lalla t«ne- 
bnisa, a very beantlfnl Orohid, and should flower abont 
Jane. Lnllo-Cattleya haroldlana is a hybrid between 
L. tenebrosa and G. hardyana ; this flowers in July and 
Aognst Ihey are all very good, and if in good health in 
6-inch pots shoold prodnoe flne flowers. All are well- 
known hybrids. 



ROSB GARDEN. 

Ro6B UNRSR Trirs (Z>tt(/tii).— Ws do not 
know what you mean by growing[ a Rose 
** spiked" down, but in any caae it is very 
doubtful ifvou would grow the Moss Rose under- 
neath the Horse Chestnut tree. During summer, 
even though the branches of the tree aro a good 
height from the ground, the plants would be in 
almost continual shade. If you wish to plant a 
climbing Rose to grow up into the tree, it must 
be planted at the outside edge of the spread of 
branches. It is no use planting it anywhero near 
the trunk expectinff it to make its way through the 
branches. The ouy chance will be to dig out a 
flocd-sised hole near the outside edge of the tree, 
filling this with good soiL By planting the Rose 
thero you may get it to grow on the outside of 
the tree. One of the Roses most likely to succeed 
in this position is the rugosa hybrid Conrad F. 
Meyer, and vou might try the Musk Rose, Rosa 
moschata, The Garland, or Carmine Pillar. You 



can make a very good hedge of the Cnpressus. 
It does not make a good flat-topped hedge of the 
ordinarv kind, as the growth is mstinetly 
pyramidal. They should be out to a point. 
They can be trimmed at any time, preferably in 
the spring or early summer, caro being taken not 
to out the base too hard. The leading shoots 
may be topped annually. 

Ro8B OK Bakk {PtoBzled).— It would be far 
better to out back the wichuraiana Roses (of 
whioh Dorothy Perkins is a variety) to within 
about 6 inches of the base, and so encourage 
strong young growths which aro usually freely 
produced; in fact, they aro often so numerous 
that some need thinning out. If the plants aro 
ffood strong ones with several shoots, you might 
bave two of these to flower without doing much 
harm, but the best thing to do is to cut them back. 
If the growths aro weak it is essential. Shorten 
the growths of the China Rose to abont half. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

ViNR Lravrs {J. T. C.).— The damage caused 
to the foliage and young shoots of your Vines is 
the result M an attack by the Vine weevil, unless 
b^ any chance you have been fumi^tinf the 
vinerv with too strong a solution of insecticide. 
We have seen similar results follow the use of 
this when the leaves wero so tender and young as 
those of yours are. As you had maggots among 
vour Grapes last year, we feel euro the injury has 
been canasd by an earlier visit this year of the 
same insect. These weevils do the daoaage at 
night only. They hide themselves during the 
day in the crovioes of the walls or in the soil 
between the border and the walL The way to 
destroy them is to take a lantern at night — say 
between ten and eleven o'clock— examining every 
leaf and shoot carefuUv. They are then easily 
detected and killed, and may be soon got rid of ; 
but if left alone they will soon destroy the Vines 
and crop. As a precaution a|(ainst their reaching 
the Vines from the grounoT bands of saokins 
should be smeared on the outside with tar and 
tied round the stems of the Vines about 9 inches 
above the soiL It will be well also to paint a 
bar of tar 3 inches wide all along the wall at the 
back of the Vines the same custanoe from the 
ground to provent their gaining access in this 
way. They cannot fly. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Rhubarb (T, Jliahney),^TbM can be obtained 
from seed sown in rich land in ApriL Sow 
thinly in drills 2 feet apart, and thin the seed- 
lings early. You may have good roots in two 
seasons, but to do this requires good culture. It 
would pay you to divide roots for next season. 
At the same time you could sow for futuro use. 
To divide lift the old stools; take away those 
pieces with a good crown and as many roots to 
each as oossible. A good-sised root will often 
give a dozen crowns. These should then be 
planted in well-prepared land in rows 3 feet apart, 
half that distance between the sets. Plant 
firmly, and have each crown just under the 
surface-soiL Mulch with rotten manuro, and you 
will then get good roots for next autumn. For 
foroing you should select an early variety. 

Prize for Choice Veqetablbs (C A, T,), — 
*' I wish to give a special prize of £1 for the best 
basket of vesetables, six varieties. I do not wish 
the prize to be given for size, as my object is to 
encourage the growth of small, clean vegetables, 
fit for use at table, and not for the large, coarse, 
overgrown specimens sent as one often sees at 
country shows, and which an neither good to 
eat nor to look at." We consider the above a 
very sensible and useful prize, and would welcome 
the same principle being extended to many other 
exhibitions of vcfletables, whero we consider that 
meroly abnormal size in vegetables is a defect 
rather than a desideratum. As rogards the draft- 
ing of the prize, we think the Allowing would 
meet the case : Special prize of £1 for the best 
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bMket of liz diatinot IdDds of TMetablM, two 
Yuieties of Potatoes allowed (roandand kidney), 
adding the following: ^'lo jadging thie 
qualUp alone must be the first oonnderation, 
size being of no aoconnt." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Kill Ahtb (7. W,, Forbtty^A grtat deal may be 
doo« loirudi daftfoylng aata bj penriiic iMt wstor or 
dllQUdotfboUo Mid ioto thtir runs, whUe YftUt* Bwtt«- 
eote, ntenad to io THi Gabdbi of tlM irihalk, pegs 168, 
li alio torj good for the porpoae. 

UAMVBM lOR Hbayt 8oil {Wutwurd Ho). -- Stable 
manore le Joit the thing for hmrj mUi, bat, ai there ere 
wood-ohippliigi mixed with yoon, we oanoot edvoeate Ite 
aee. Deoejlng wood elweji geaeratee fangu to a greater 
or leeeer extent, end thli u very likely to eaoie 70a 



tioable. The eeme objeetlooe to Ite oie In the ellotment 
gsrden hold good for flowerbedi. 

Lawh OuTtiHOS (if. H, X.X— The beet way of dealing 
with the abOTe In hot weather In lammer li to take the 
graiB-box off the mowing mechlne. end let the cat greii 
be dlitrlbnted orer the Uwn ; It will nonrlih the ionaoe- 



S"; 



roote of the gremai and help to preTeot the torfeoe being 
dried np. In relny and damp weether. when the gram 

>wa faet, thle.plan la not reoommended. It thoold then 
ooUeoUKl In the box and taken to the manure yaid, 
ipreadlng It over the manure and mixing with It ; It helpa 
materially to ewell np thia naeaaaary commodity In a 
garden. If there are oow-keepera In the neighbourhood, 
they will moet likely be glad to take It away and give a 
trifle for It. It ahonld not be waeted. 
:lPlart8 ih Shadi (5. T. iVoaasr). —Unleei yoo do eome- 
thing to Improve the aoU It la almoat hopeleei to expeot 
anything except aome of the commoner ahmba to grow 
there. Very clayey ground ahaded moat of the day doea 
not afford much aoope tor plant-growing. The tall annual 
Sunflowera might grow there aa well aa aome of the atrong- 
growing perennial onea. You might try the Japanaee 
Anemone, Helenlum atrlatum, or Gladlolna. Such ahruba 
aa the flowering Oorrant, Laumatlnoa, or Veronica would 
be aa likely to aucceed aa anything, but we cannot with 
confidence recommend anything unleea the aoU la well 
dug and ImproTed by the addition of road-acraplnga, 
wood>aahea, brick-rubble, and other auch materiaL 

Sphaghum Moas (Novice).— In the flnt place, the 
apliagnum you are nalng la not the beet ; It la the variety 
that growa In low and wet grounda. The beat to uie la 
the aphagnum from the Welah mountalna ; thIa la ahorter 
In growth and much larger headed, yet many uie the 
other, and It can be made to look quite well on the plante 
If you chop it up Into quite amall plecea. When treated 
thua It alao growa better. Another Important point to 
make the moea grow la alwaya to water with rain water. 
Place your Orchida together. Many perhapa of thoae yon 
have anapended would do equally well, and pwhapa better, 
on the atage ; or you might bang them over the pathway 
ao that the drip from them doea not affect the other 
Inmatea of the houae, and thua get over your difBoulty. 

fiONl-iiBAL FOR LAWN DRiBillia (LancotterY—li la 
rather late to apply bone-meal to a lawn now, aa It la not 
readily aoluble. If uaed, however, let It be at the rate of 



from 81b. to 41b. per rod area. We ahonld nrefer now to 

ga give graaa temporal . 
add nothing to the rooting medium. For that reaeon a 



give the graaa a thick amothering of aoot 
I dreaalnga give graaa temj 



ere artificial 
iij atlmuluB, but they 



appll 

Tq] 



top-dreaaing of fine aoU, thoroughly decayed manure, 
or aimllar material when dreaaed on a lawn In the winter 
becomea thoroughly pulverlaed, then waahea Into the graaa 
and becomea addliional rooting area. We have found 
native guano, mixed with an. equal quantity of flne aoll, 
and dreaaed at the rate of a bnabel or ao per rod, to do 
really good aenrloe to graai. The quickeat artlflolal 
manure for graaa Juat now would be anlphate of ammonia 

»plled in April at the rate of 31b. per rod. 

ToHKf ' Mahure for Bulbs (F. A. CoUkuy—U would 
be adviaable to avoid giving the bulboua planta you name 
the aame dreaalog of ihla manure that you apply to the 
Boeea, but a more moderate application would do them 
no harm. It la In auch clrcumatancea that planting other 
aubjacta among Boaee tuma out to be a diaadvantage. We 
think you have been mlalnformed aa to the amount of 
Tonka' manure uiually applied to Boaee. It ahonld be a 
quarter of a pound to the aquare yard— not lib. There la 
no advantage in applying the manure all over the ground 
If the Boaee are planted rather wide apart If yon make 
a circle, eay, 12 Inchea In circumference, having the Boee 
buah In the centre, and apply the manure at the rate of 
half an ounce for each plant, thia would be equal to the 
rate of a quarter of a pound for a aquare yard. By ao 
doing you would not be compelled to give the bulboua 
planu any of the manure. 

BuRNDfa Clat Soil iBmUatty—U In draining your clay 
land you make a well to receive the drainage, would It 
not be beat rather to form a large underground datem to 
which a amall Iron pump could be attached, aa in hot 
weather you would certainly find thia atored water of 
great aervlce. With reapect to the burning or charring of the 
clay that la excavated, yon muat prepare In the open, and 
In a direction if poaaible In which the amoke will give no 
annoyance, a good body of aoUd wood, aome of which 
ahonld be large, and having wood ahavlnga underneath. 
Over that place a layer of clay In aplta, ao that the flre-heat 
can drcnlate. Upon that put a thin layer of amall coal, 
and a further layer of clay apitt, aerving a few other layera 
In the aame way. When a really big body of fire la tiina 
formed the heap may be greatly enlarged without the 
coal, although thin layera help combuatlon. When all la 
Qbaned and cold the material will make good footpatha. 



WiRiwoRX IR Son. (/. B., fTadderv/eltf).— By ooa- 
tinually atlrring the aoU and aeerehing for the wireworm 
yon ought to be able to catch a good many. Sndiaianuree 
aa aoot, lime, aalt, nitrate of soda, and aulphuric add are 
cheap and uaeful, while they are deatruotlve to wireworm. 
You may trap them by meana of allced Fotatoee placed 
(with a ahort attck attached) 1 Inch or ao beneath the aolL 
Bxamlne every day, and yon will probably And boom wlre- 
worma half burled In the Potata 

Kamis of PLART8.-V. JL DroM.— There li no doubt 
that the plant referred to by yon la choroaema lUMfoUum, 
a native of AnatraUa. It li In no way related to the 
HollF, bat li a member of the large order Lanmtaoeai, of 
whlMi the Broom, Fane, Labomam, and Fea are well- 
known examplea. If yon look oloeely Into the flower, yon 
wm aee that Ma oonformation la ferylike that of the Fea. 

0, H. ParJeer.— Trpieal Telamoolna pleBna. Thia 

dlfferv more or leea In ahape aooording to aofl and loeallty. 

T. B^— Ordinary Double Van Ston or Telamonlua 

plenua. 

~ " " , ao a 

H.B, 



alight 1 



originally growing near to Double Van flloa, 

--^t mixture aometlmea can be aadecatood. A. i 

—1, Brioonema Sanders ; 2, Bpieela metallloa ; 8, Hoff- 
mannlarefulgena; 4, FelltooladaTeaaana ; 6. Caenartna api ; 

6, Baphldepto japooloa. F, Clay.— 1, Abiea notdmannl- 

ana ; 2 and 8, Oedrua Deodara ; 4, Sequoia eem p err l reae ; 

6, Ablea PInaapo; 6, Cgp r eaana lawaonlana. M. C. H,— 

The flowera were amaahed beyond recognition. No doubt 
they are Zygopetaluma ; beyond that we can eay nothing. 

C. IVotl.— Aaparagna deflexua ; and the ahmb la the 

Sweet Biy (Laurua nobllla). 
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This flourlahing aodety haa made an excellent atart for 
the year 1906 in connexion with Ita meetlnga and the 



uaef nlneea of the aubjacta dlaonaaed. At the flnt meeting 




Culture and Barly Methoda of Training." Thia proved of 
an exceedingly uaeful and practical character, not only to 
the Junior membera, but to the aenlora aa well. The 
aeoond meeting waa devoted to "Winter-flowering 
Vtoleta," and Mr. F. C. Legge, a repreaenUtlve from 
the BedhlU and Belgate Oaidenera* AaaocUUon, gave a 
very practical dlacourae on the winter culture of thia 
popular and beantlfal flower. At the third meeting 
Mr. F. Towneend of Warfleld Hall Gardena treated 
with "Winter-flowering Bagxilae," and thia formed the 
anbjact of a very Intereating evening. The exhibita have 
been exceptionally good. Including diaplaya of flowera and 
fruit, via. : Freealaa, Mr. F. Bright, WhlteknlghU Fark ; 
Applea (Nouvelle France, Belnette d'Ananaa, and Fomernr 
Suaaex), Mr. J. Pound, Caveraham; Cyclamen, Mr. F. 
Townaend, Warfleld Hall: Violete (Comte de Braaaa, 
Marie Loulie. NeapoUtan, lira. J. J. Aator, Ac). Mr. W. 
Tamham, Cnlham Court; B Jtn^ueii ttf "Priaent nf Walaa 
VloleU, Mr. T. J. Powell, Faric i'Utt ; ViulnU (It rrkoce. 
Admiral Avellan, Frinceaa of W&ietp %ud MArl« LouUaj uid 
Mra. Fogg Chryaanthemum, Mr. A. G. Nlcholi, ^^tri^thfield- 
eaye; Lilac Charlea X.. ^t. W. W«iu>np Purte^ Fi^; 
Applea (Saaton Houae, Blenh et m i >rt,nst . K L bt t>>n f* \ p lin. 
King of Tompklna' County, <feo.)i ^- J- i^ruufc, '- Me 
Abbey; ItaUan Hyadntha, Mr. F. Lever, HUlalde: 
Winter-flowering Begonlaa, Mr. F. Townaend, Warfleld 
Hall, and Mr. W. J. Townaend, Sandhnrat Lodge. New 
membera have been elected at each meeting. 

The fortnightly meeting of the above aaaodatloa wae 
held on the 12th nit., Mr. C. Foater preddlng. The 
anbject for the evenli« waa ** The Story of Qerm Life," 
and waa Introduced by Mr. H. Cdeby. hon. aecretary of the 
Wargrave Oardenera' Aaaodatloa. The aabjaot waa of a 
moat inatructlve character. The diacuaalon which fal- 
lowed waa auatalned by Meaara. Foater, PowelLTunbridge, 
Fry, Neve, Cox, Sandwith, Alexander, Fope, Wlnaor, and 
MurrelL There were two exhldta, vis., cut blooma of 
Polyanthua Narelaaua Grand Monarane, the flneat variety 
of tnla daaa for early fordng, ataged by Mr. F. Townaend. 
Warfleld Hall Gardena : and eighteen apedmen planta of 
Pearl Primula, by Mr. J. A. Ball, Shlnli^e Court Gardena. 
Theee were conddered to be the flneat Frimulaa ever 
placed before the membera ; they were entered for the 
aaaodation'a certificate of cultural akill, and the Jndgea 
had no alternative but to award It. 



THB HOBTICULTUBAL CLUB. 
A Talk arout Htrrid Orchids. 
On Tueeday, the 20ih ult, the monthly dinner of thia 
club waa nnuaually well attended, under the preddeaey of 
Sir John Llewelyn. Bart, owing to the preeence of a Urge 
number of the chief Orchid apedaUata In riew of the 
preoUaed exhibition of a large number of laatem alldee, 
llluatraUng the cult from the hybrid pdnt of view, by Mr. 
H. J. Chapman, gardener to Norman Cookaon, Xaq., of 
Wylam-on-Tyna Whatever expectatioBa might have been 
entertained regarding the exhibition, they were un- 
doubtedly far and away aurpaaaed by the reality, for aboat 



160 aplendid photographa, oeantlfnily coloured by hand, 
were ahown in rapid ancceeaion on the aoreen, though not 
eo rapidly but that the lecturer named them and Indioated 



the varloua charactera patent In the hybrlda aa derived 
from the dlverae parental forou ahown In coajuactlon or 
aeaarately. The photographa In evenr caae were wonder- 
fully aharp and akllfnlly tinted after Nature, and were all 



the w(Mk of Mr. Gbapnum hlanelf . Aa the aoreen waa 
large and deOnltloa good, the effect of a magalfloeot 
Orehid flower atanding oat in briUlaat relief , and in eonaa 
caaee 6 fbet or € feet aoroaa, may be Imagined, while 
complete apnyi of rare Odontogloeanma, wtth bioeeome 
nearly 1 foot aeroea, were equally atriklng. It was reeog- 
nlaedonaUhaadsthat for perfection of light and shade, 
especially of pare white or albino types, the piiotograplM 
were ansurpassable, while to an outsider the marvaUons 
flowers themsdves searoely axoelled the marvaUons grip 
of his anbject which the lecturer eriaeed in his remarks 
on thdr names, origin, and pscallaritlas of detalL Amoog 
the most totaiestiBg slides were series Ulastratiflf the 
predoniaaaoe of the diaraotera of Selealpedinm ScEUbiII 
b Its hybrid offapriag, that of Odontof^oeaam hanyana in 
three geae r a t loa s when eroaaed with 0. eilapnm and with 
O. Peeeatord, the hitter cross resattlng in 0. : 
O. Pescatotd x O. orlspam yielded O. 



finely spotted form being diown la oonjanedoa with an 
abselately pars white oae derived from tiiaeame seed-pod; 
aad third gsneradoas of this seetkm of hybrids 




grand aplke of O. & < 

The exhibition wae accompaaled by the leetarat'a ang- 
geetloa, by aoiee from thoae prmnt on his exhibit, sad 
thaa emsnatlng aa they did from oar meet recogaiaed 
experte, aouitear and profeerioaal, were extremely later- 
eetlng. In the aubecquent dlaoaaatoa Meaara. Normao 
Cookaon, Garaey Fowler, Rolfa, Wataoo, Vdtoh, Ban- 
yard, Jan., Draety, aad Thwdtee took part, the dUBcaltiee 
experlenoed In hybrldlalng very dlverae apedee or even 
genera farming the amin Iteaa of dlecaaalon. In tills 
connexion It wae pdnted oat that the correlatloe between 
the dse of the poUea grain and the leagth of the stigmatid 
eliannel to be traveiied to re ach the embryo aae da tre* 
queatly failed wheia dlverae union waa aimed at, tha 
pollen tube eoneequently falling to reach Ite goaL This 
fact, when reoognleed. determined the choioe of the seed* 
bearer ; the plant with the larger poUea bdng choaen aa 
the fertilialag medium to overcome the dUBeulty, whila 
the rednrocai crom woald be la vda. The theory was 
broached that this could be overoonae by ea abnadaafc 
supply of the saiallar poUea, but a knowledge of tha 
phyalolodcd ooaditlone ruling fertUlaatkMi eatiraljr 
aegatived thia view, thoagh Mr. Bunyard, Jan., aaggastsd 
that with an Ine r ee s s In namber, a earrival of thefltteea 
dae to Individual differences In the grains might come la 
aa a factor. Mr. Wataon made aome humorone remarks 
00 the botaalsts'a horror of hybrlda owing to the difflonlty 
of ayatematldng thdr arrangement, w^ the r 



who ignored the hard-and-faat botanical rulea Idd down 
by ayatematlate but not by Nature, often ancceeded in 
doing the ** Impcedbto," upon which the adentlst stepped 
In and expbOned to nim "how It waa done." A vary 
hearty vote of thaaka coadaded the meeUag. 

FANGBOUBNI AND DISTRICT GABDSNBB8' 
ASSOCIATION. 
THI flrst aaaual dinner of this aaaodatlon took place at 
the New Hdl, Fangbonme, recently. Mr. Leonard Sutton 
prealded over a company of fifty. Mr. Clark p ro p oee d 
the health of thdr preddeat, Mr. L. Sutton. Mr. L. 
Sutton, In reepondlng, said thsse aeaodatlona did a loi of 
good by enabling gaidenera to vldt one another'a gardena. 
It behoved every one of them to Improve their garaena In 
every poedble way, and uaeful knowledge waa gained by 
Idta. A BBoat pleaaaat eveaiag oondaded with 
votea of thanka to the chairman and a ecr e t a r y 
(Mr. t. Fbrinne), who wae reepondble for the excdlence 
of the arrangementa, which gave the greateet aatlafaetlon 
toaU] 



hearty ^ 
(Mr. T. 



BAST ANGLIAN HOBTICULTC&AL CLUB. 
THI membera gathered la atrong force at the March 
meeUng of thia dub, hdd at the SUrebaU Hotd, Norwidi ; 
included were meet of thejprominent horticnltariate of the 
dlatrlct Mr. Horace J. Wright came down from London 
and delivered a moet Intereating diacoarae apen "The 
Bvolotkm of the Sweet Pea." Mr. B. Feake, elementaiy 
achool head-maater, told the meeting he waa letting hn 
boya have in thalr aehod garden a limited aumber of 
aeeda to get the beet reaulU from wide planting. The 
exhIbitkMi Ublea were wdl filled, and In the fierd daaaea 
very gay. A prominent feature wae the oompetltloa for a 
allver cup, praaaated by Meeara. Girling for three aeetlond 
exhibitions. The firat waa for three pota of balboua 
plaota. Here Mr. F. WUllama, gardener to Lonia TUlett, 
Baq., M.F., fdned moet polnta. Mr. W. Shoeeadlh, 
saMener to F. W. Harmer, Baq.. Gringlefurd. ahowed a 
fine Cyprlaedlnm Boxalli and a bunch of hybrid Helle- 
borea. Mr. G. Moore, Hetheraett, aent aome fine late 
Applea. and good Broccoli and Beet were to be aeen In the 
vegetable aeetlon. 



BAOUGHTT FBRET. 



THI 



meeting wae hdd on the evening of Tueeday, 
the 20(h last, The ohdr wae oocapied by Mr. WUllam 
Grant, Fernhall, and there waa an exodlent attendance of 
the membera of the aaaodatlon. A meet Intereating and 
able addreea on "The Pod-bearing Planta of the Britlab 
Flora " waa given by Mr. Bobert Dow, Lonfocgaa, ^ 
knowledge of the aabject waa amply evideaoed by 
lectare, which waa full of laformatioo regarding a d 
of plaata of mach vdae and beauty. Ihe lectare ^ 
lUaatrated by the exhibltloa of a aamber of epedaaeae of 
the pleata, and by a well-executed ilia 
blaokbeard. Mr. Dow 
thaaka for hb leotare. 



waa awarded a oordial vnte o| 
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By Appolntm«nti 

FOR SPRING PLANTING. 

ROSES IN POTS 

The largest and finest stock in the country for outdoor 
planting and for greaihonse cultivation. 

DWARFS AND CLIMBERS. 

In 5in.(48-sized) pots, 10/6 to 18/- perdoz., 71/- to £6 per xoo. 
In Sin. (24- sized) pots, 80/- to 42/-per doz., £10 to £15 per loo. 

N.B.-NBW ROSES: Lady Qay, 3/6 to 10/6 each; 
Waltham Bride. T/B; Waltham Rambler, 1/6 to 
5/-i David II.Wililemeon,7/6; or. William Gordon. 
7/6 1 E. T. Cook, 7/6 1 Karl of Warwick, 8/6; and 
many others 2/6 to 8/6 each. 

EVERGREENS. 

A magnificent stock of well-transplanted plants from 2 to 
loft. high for Sprinff planting, at very moderate prices. 
Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 

HARDY CLIIVIBING 
PLANTS IN POTS. 

Large collections of Ampelopsis, Clematis, Honeysuckles, 
Ivies, Jasmines, Vines, Wistarias, and all other hardy climbers, 
9/- to 18/- per dozen ; extra strong, 24/- to 42/- per dozen. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

in great variety, including Phlox. PsBonies, and all other 
showy and poptilar kinds. Priced Descriptive Catalogue on 
application. 

WM. PAUL & SON, 

Paulm' Royal Mufmmi'lBm, 

WALTHAM CROSS, Herts. 



f REMARKABLE OFFER OF VEGETABLE SEEDS, 1 
I ALSO CHRYSANrHEMUMS ft DAHLIAS. I 




ECKFORD'S GIANT SWEET PEAS 

ara the Purest and mMt Vigoroos Strains ever preduoed. 

Genuine only direct frem Headeuarteis. 
CO Seeds each of xa Finest Giant Exhibition Varieties 
^ (separate and «gjKiJ^l/9|^l^frj^ or M for W 

Hi^^im Alexandnuthe Wonderful New Giant Scarlet. 
FwDacket, WS. Henry Bekford, the Grandest 
Noretnr ever offered. Bright Giant Orange. Per packet, 
^mT Stbll ■ekfordT Beautiful Ridi Apricot ami 
^^ ' Lemen Edect. Per packet 1/-. 

■0KVOBD*8 sPBofiL orriR. 

To DODularise these splendid New Strains we will send one 
Dacket of each, together with » finest Giant Exhibition 
nrieties (separ ite and named), post free for 7/S. A booklet 
" How to Grow an'l Show Sweet Peas." free with every order. 

HOW too ^^^^^^ OULINART PBA8. 
RemarkaUe results. Enormous yield. The most Hardv 
and Prolific Strains ever offered, winning relden opinions 

eiei y w her e. CataUgpe tells you alfabout them. 

nSlirABLB AMD PLOWBB SBB08. 
Biff Variety of Tested and CarefiiUy Nurtured Str^ns. See 
foil -sartlculars in List. Hold your miney till you've seen it i 

^ IAENRY EOKFORO, F.R.H.S., 

, . \Sweet Pta SfeeiaUst, Wem, ShvoVahlM. 

SENT POST FREE 

^^iS»D FOR ONE t05^ 



out the year cannot do better than send to us for their 
seeds. No one can possibly give finer collections at the 
same price, and if the cost of our selected boxes is com- 
pared with general catalogue prices, it will be found that 
purchasing from us means a saving of 33J P« cent. ; or, in 
other words, that two shillings spent with us gives as good 
or better results than three shillings expended elsewhere. 

ALL BOXES SENT CARRIAGE PAID SECURELY 
PACKED FOR CASH. 

OUR 2IB BOX 

contains nothlnsr but flrst-cl«M seeds. 



I pint Parly Peas 
pint Broad Beans 
oz. Boet 
I pkt. Broccoli 
I pkt. Cabbaflre 
\ oz. Carrot 

|oz. Cross , ^ 

I pkt. Lettuce (Cabbaee) ) oz. Turnip 

Two boxes to one address, 4/9 ; or six for 14/-. 

OUR Bh BOX 

A Marvellous Selection, and constitutes ^and 
seed value. 



pkt. Leelc(Mu8selburirl» 
\ oz. Mustard 
I oz. Onion (W. Spanish) 
~ oz. Parsley 

oz. Parsnip 

pint Late Peas 
I oz. Radish 



I pint Peas (Early) 

pint Peas <Late) 
t • Int Broad Beans 

pint Prench Beans 
; t Dint Runner Beans 
[ oz. Beet 
I pkt. Borecnie 
I pkt. Brussels Sprouts 
I pkt. Broccoli (Barly) 
1 pkt. ,. (< ate) 
I pkt. Cabbage 
I pkt. M (Red) 
i oz. Carrot (Barly) 
}oz. ., (late) 
I pkt. Cauliflower (Barly) 
I pkt. „ (Late) 

I pkt. Celery (White) 

OUR 



pkt. Celery (Red) 
a ozs. Cress 
I pkt. Cucumber 
\ oz Leek (Musselburflrh) 
I pkt. Lettuce (Cos) 
I pkt. ,, (CabbaflTO) 
a ozf . Mustard 
I oz. Onion 
\ oz. Parsnip 
1 pkt. Parslev 
\ oz. Radish (Lonflr) 
Joz. „ (rumip) 
I pkt. Savoy 
I oz. Spinach 
I pkt. Tomato 
I oz Turnip 
I pkt. Voflr- Marrow 

BOX. 



7/6 

We challenge comparison between this offer and any 
offer made by anyone else ; and, when the <^ualitv of seed 
is also taken into consideration, we are oonvinoea that we 
shall be simply overwhelmed with applications. 
a ozs. Cress 

I pkt. Cucumber (Rid(e) 
I pkt. hndive (Curled) 



8 pints Peas 

(for succession) 
I p'nt Broad Beans 
^ pint Preach Beans 
I pint Runner Beans 
I pkt. Beet 

I pkt. Borecole (Curled) 
I pkt. Brusse s Sprouts 
I pkt. Broccoli (Barly) 
I pkt. „ (Late) 
I pkt. Cabbaire 
I pkt. „ (Red) 
\oz Carrot (Parly) 
\ oz. ,. (Late) 
I pkL CauUflower (Barly) 
I pkL „ (Late) 

I pkt. Celery (White) 
I pkt. M (Red) 



a pkts. Herbs 

\ oz. Leek (Hus elburgrh) 

I pkt. Lettuce (Cos) 

I pkt ,, (Cabbasre) 

I oz Mustard 

I oz. Onion (W. Spanish) 

I pkt. Parsley 

I oz. Parsnip 

a ozs. Radish 

I pkt. Savoy 

\ oz. Spinach (Summer) 

Soz. „ (Winter) 

I oz. Turnip 

I pkt. Tomato 

I pkt. Veg. Marrow 



SPEOiAL BOX FOR EXHiBtTORS, 

Price 8/9 pest free for cash. 



4 pkts. Choice Bxhibltlon 
Peas 

I pkt. Bro 'd Beans, 

Champion Lonflr Pod 

I pkt. Runner Beans 

I pkt. Dwarf Beans 

I pkt. Beet, Extra Select 
Dark Red 

I pkt. Brussels Sprouts 

3 pkU.Cabbeflro>Oi«ntRed 

I pkt. Cauliflower 

1 pkt. Carrot. Longr Scar- 
let fcixhibition 

I pkt. Cucumber, Teie- 
flTAPb 

OUR Wl' BOXm 

Another wonderful collection that cannot fail to be greatly 
appreciated. 

pkt. Kale 



I pkt. Celery, Qlant Red 

I pkt. Leek 

a pkts. Lettuce 

I pkt. Onion, Ailsa Craiflr 

I pkt. Parsnijp, Hollow- 

crowneo 
I pkt. Parsley, Moss 

Curled 
a rkU. Radish 
I pkt. Tomato, Up-to- 

Date 
I oz. Turnip, New Model 
I pkt. Qolden Hall 

I pkt.Veg:. Marrow (Lonflf 

Oreen) 



8 pints Peas 

I pint Broad Beans 

I pint French Beans 

I pint Runner Beans 

I pkL Beet 

a pkts. Broccoli 

I pkt. Brussels Sprouts 

3 pkts. Cabbaee 

a pkts. Cauliflower 
a pkts. Carrot 
a pkts. Celery 

4 ozs. Cress 

a pkts. Cucumber 
I pkt. Bndlve 



I pkt. Leek 
a pkts. Lettuce 
3 ozs. Mustard 
a pkts. Onion 
I pkt. Parsley 
I pkt. Parsnip 
a ozs. Radish 
I oz. Savoy 
a ozs. Spinach 
I oz. Turnip 
1 pkt. Tomato 
I pkt. Veg. Marrow 



OUR 21h BOX, 

The contents of this box can be varied if desired to make 
up same value. 



16 pints Peas (Early, 

Medium, and Late) 
3 pints Broad Beans 
il pint French Beans 
■} pint Runner Beans 
I pkt. Beet (Oark-leaved) 
I pkt. Borecole (Curled) 
I pkt. Brussels Sprouts 
3 pkts. Broccoli (Early 

and Late) 
3 pkts. Cabbaflre (choice 

sorts) 
3 ozs. Carrots (Interme- 
diate, etc.) 
a picts. CauUflower 

(Choice) 
a pkts. Celery (Red and 

White) 
8 ozs. Cre«s (Plain and 

Curled) 
a pkts. Cucum'^er (Ridflre 

and Prame) 
I pkt. Endive (Curled) 



a pkts. Oonrd or Pump- 
kin 

4 pkts. Herbs (Sweet and 
Pot) 

I pkt. Leek (Qlant) 

3 pkts. Lettuce (Cos and 

Cabbasre) 
6 ozs. Mustard (White) 
I pkt. Melon (choice) 

4 ozs. Onion (White 

Spanish, etc.) 

i oz. Parsley (Pine 

Curied) 

a ozs. Parsnip (Hollow- 
crowned 1 

4 ozs. RadUh (Louflr and 
Turnip) 

4 ozs. Sptnach (Round 
and Prickly) 

ioz. Savoy (Drumhead) 

a pkts. Tomato 

3 ozs. Turnip 

I pkt. Veg. Marrow 



SPEOiAl BOXES OF RE AH. 

6 pints, selected ... a/6 I 6 quarts, selected 4/9 
la .> >• •" 4/9 la tt .. 9/- 

18 ,. .. ... 7/- I 18 •> .. "3/- 

The varieties comprise all the leading and newest sorts, 
and will be found ^o per cent, under usual price. We are 
anxious to get all readers of this paper to prove what 
thousands have already proved, viz.. that "Our S*«cls 
Qrow." Send postcard for our New Seed List or New 
Chrysanthemum and Dahlia List, and same will be sent 

EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 

OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

AND DAHLIAS. 

We are making a most extraordinary offer, which 
we are confide it will be received with approval and 
appreciation by all chrysanthemum and dahlia 
flrrowers who wish to have the finest and newest 
varieties of these favourite flowers. 

OHRVSANTHEMUMS / / 

12 Grand new varieties for 6/-, carriage paid. 

Mrs. J. M. Darcy, Mrs. T. Dalton, Mrs. A. F. Seabrook, 
Walter Jinks, Mrs. J. Dunn, Old Gold, Embleme Poite- 
vine, Mme. Oberthur, J. H. Silsbury, C. Montigny, Mrs. 
A. H. Lee, Marshal Oyama. 

12 Splendid new Early-floweriuflr varieties for 4/-, 
carriaflre paid. 

Beacon, Cyril Day, Eleanore, Freedom, Firefly, H. H. 
Crane. Mrs. A. Cookson, "Jimmie," Pride of Hayes, 
Perle Chatilonaise, Blush Beauty, Champ. d'Or. 

12 Choice Exhibition kinds, 3/-, carriaflre paid. 
12 Choice kinds for cutting Ur 2/6 carriafl^e paid. 
12 Xmas Ploweriuflr varieties for 2/6, carriagre paid. 
12 Lovely Sinflrle varieties for 2/6, carriage paid. 
25 Finest Out-door kinds for 8/-. carriaflre paid. 
All chrysanthemums rooted and properly named. 

Oaotum DBhiiam GivBn Away i i 

The following are Pot-roots, which produce earliest 

blooms, and may also be used for propagating : 

12 Matrniflcent varieties, 7/6 carriaore paid. 

To all purch isers of this selection a FRU QIFT is made . 

of a root of the champion dark kind, W. Hopkins. 

12 Choice varieties, 5/- carriaM paid. 

With this selection a root of the splendid Msarlet H. W. 

Sillem is offered as a FRU QIFT. 

12 Older kinds, ail STOod, 3/-, carrlaflro paid. 



8oe our previous offers 

OF 

CARNATIONS 

At Half Price, 

ALSO 

SWEET PEAS & BULBS. 

Send i>ostcard for our New Seed List or New 

Chrysanthemum and Dahlia List, and same will be 

sent post free. 

FREDERICK CARTER 

ft SONS, 
mroKiNO 



J 
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BOTAL HOBTICULTU&AL 80GIITT. 

Thsri wm • dellgbtfnl ezhlhlUon on TumAmj last, th« 8rd 
inat., At the Soyal Hortlonltnral Halt Alploe flowan, 
DAffodiU, BoMt, tlinibi, and Orchidt ware all well ahown. 

Floral CoMMirmL 

Present : Mr. Mamball (chalrmanX Mewn. Jame* 
Hodaon, T. W. Tamer, John Green, C. B. Fielder, C. 
Bliok, Gh wlei Jeffries, Gharlee Dixon. Cbarlee B. Pearson, 
Ctasries B Shea, W. P. Thomson, William Caihbertson, 
B. H. Jenkins, George Paul, B. Hooper Pearson, H. J. 
Gatbnsb, J. W. Barr, and George Gordon. 

A beantif ol and Interesting gronp of hardy plants from 
Meears. Cntbnsb and Sons, Highgate, Inelnded pretty 
maises of Aobrtetia Dr. Malea, Aaools amnrensis fl.*pl., 
many speelee and Tarieties of Primnla, the lovely yellow 
Btylophomm dlphyllnm, SoldanelU aiplna, Bepatioas, 
together with Anemone PoIsatlUa and A. vemalls. Andro- 
sace pyrenalea (white flowers on a perfect onshion growth). 
A. camea (rose coloored), and the richly-oolonred 
Bryalmnm pachycarpam, with orange-oolonred flowera, 
were all wefl repreeented. Silver Flora medal. 

MsMrs. Garraway, Bristol, set up a varied group of 
Schlsanthos, the plants being extremely well flowered and 
in excellent condition. The Sohlsanthns is not only 
excellent as a pot plant, bot Is of valoe In the cot state. 
Silver BaoMan medaL 

lleesrs. William Panl and Son. Waltham Cross, staged a 
fine lot of pot-grown planu of the new Hybrid Tea Boee 
Warrior, a beantif ol and fragrant kind, of great promiae 
as a winter and early spring forcing subject. The plants 
were well grown and finely flowered. 

The Boees from Mr. G. Monnt of Oanterbnry constltnted 
a leading featnre of the exhibition. We have nothing bat 
praise for the excellence of the blooms and the manner In 
which they were disposed. The long-stemmed flowers of 
snch as Mrs. J. Latng, Captain Hayward, and Fran Karl 
Dmschki almost created a sensation by their grand qaality. 
(Sold medal. 

Three floe plaate of derodendron myrmecophilnm, 
with or«nge flowera and broniy red calyeee, came from 
Meears. Sander, St. Albans. The obovate-aonminate leavee 
have a glancons tone on the npper snrfaoe. 

White-flowered seedling HipDeaitrnms of mnch merit 
came from Mrs. W. H. Bams, North Mymms Park, Hat- 
fleld (gvdener, Mr. C. B. FielderX 

The Carnations fkom Mr. A. F. Dntton were a splendid 
lot, (^ristmas Bve (floe scarlet) and Lady Bountiful being 
exceedingly good. Silver-gllt Flora medaL 

Some charming Boeea To the cat atate and in mnch 
variety came from Meeara. Frank Cant and <3o., Bralswick 
(Hrdens, Ciolchester. We noted a splendid lot of Lady 
BoberU. and such as Peace. Mildred Grant, the little 
Parle d'Or, and Prince de Balgarie among many choice 
eorts. Sliver Banksian meda*. 

Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, contributed Bhodo- 
dendron veitohianum in excellent condition, also B. 
fosteriannm (pure white), together with Cloerarias and 
Crowea aogustlfolia. Ciorydalls Wllsoni was also included. 
Silver Banksian meda\ 

Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., Bofleld, contributed a table 
of Brisee, Carnations, and other thinjn. Such Bosss as 
Lady B<>herts, Liberty, and Captain Hayward were very 
good. The (Jaraatlune were in much variety mm! well 
shown. Silver Banksian medal. 

An exhibit of pot-grown Olematlsee, Prunos triloba, 
Loropetolum chinense, and Asaleas came from Mr. L. B. 



Bussell, Bichmond, the group being margined with plants 
^ a variegated Fankia in pots. Silver Flora medal. 
Some Interesting flowering shrubs came from Messrs. 



Paul and Sons, The Old Narseriee, Cheshunt. We remarked 
Deutsia gracilis carmlnea, D. g. roeea, Paul's purple Peach, 
and Weigela prnoox Fleur de Mai, noted for its earllDeaa 
and floe colonr. The Hybrid Tea Bose Bichmond promisee 
to be a fine addition. 

Mr. H. B. May, Bdmonton, showed groups of flowering 
plante, as the new Pelargonium Clorinda, Bose White Pe^ 
B. Mme. Levavasaenr, with flowering plants of Gardenia 
intermedia and choice Feme. Silver Flora medaL 

Zonal Pelargoniums in the cut atate came from Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons, Swanley. The varietlee were some- 
what numerous, and were displayed in the firm's usual 
excellent manner. Silver Flora medaL 

Some excellent Bhododendrons were shown by Messrs. 
J. Waterer and Sons, Limited, Btgshot, Snrrev, of which 
C^thla, rcee, and Pink Pearl were very good. Sappho, 
white, with heavy blotching on the npper petals, is very 
distinct. 

Aoemones of the A. fnlgens and A. Pulsatilla groups 
were largely shown by Messrs. Gilbert and Son, B >nrae. 
Lines, and furnished a good idea of the value of these 
early spring flowers. 

Flowering greenhouse and other plante in much variety 
came from Mesne. William Cutbuah and Sons, Highgate. 
Bricas, Asaleas, climbing Boses, Boronlas, and tlie new 
Bhododeodron White Pearl were all well shown. The 
new Bambler Base Mrs. F. W. Flight is very beautiful. 

A small, yet interesting, group of alplnee came from the 
Guildford Hardy Plant Huisery, Mlllmead, GuUdford. 
Atiagene aiplna alba, Anbrietia Dr. Mulee, Iberts petnea 
(quite a rook gem), and Daphne blagayana were among 
many good things. 

A collection of alpine and rock plante, with Prnsiss and 
Narcia^ns in variety, came from Messrs /. Peed and Sons, 
West Norwood. 

Fiens dryepondtians and Sanseveria Laurent!, both 
from the Congo, were exhibits from the State Botanic 
Gardens, Brussels. B>th are distinct and probably of 
value, but larger exwnplee should be seen to determine this. 

Mrs. G. F. Wilson, Weybridge, exhibited a small group 
of the blue-flowered PrimroeesL 



Nsw Plahtb. 

The following Hlppeastmms received an award of 
merit: 

J^amemnon. —Scarlet, with white veins and midrib. A 
floe f trm. 

Jfar/ory.— Crimson, with white midrib and veins, and 
a flne edge of white. 

Pearl If auf en. —Scarlet, heavily reticulated and veined 
white. Qaite a novelty. 

Field Marihal.—A very fine scarlet self, from whldi 
practically all green haa been eliminated. 

Brian Ben».— lotenae velvety crimson. A superb flower. 
All were shown by Major H<»lford, Wsstonbtrt, Gloucester- 
shire (sardener, Mr. Chapman). 

Rki-dodendron WhiU PeorA— Virtually a white-flowered 
form of Pink Pearl, and as such a moat valuable plant. 
It is very beautifuL From Messrs. William Cutbush and 
Sons, Hlirhgate. Award of merit. 

Thunberjfia myforeneis.— A very old and valuable climber 
from Colli, producing deep orange and yellow flowers in 
long, drooping racemes. The plant is most effective. 
From Mr. C. Butler, Wartenwood, Hatfield- Award of 
merit. 

Cyeae MieholiUU.—TbiM is a very distinct-looking Cyc«d. 
From Msssrs. Sander, St. Albans. Award of merit 

NAB0I88UB (^MMinn. 

A charming group of Narcissi was staged by Miss F. W. 
Cnrrey, Litmore, Ireland. It was replete with good things, 
and we select Apricot, the exouisite semi-douole Argent, 
Albatroes, Glory of .Leiden, Lady M. Boscawen, Peach 
(with deep cinnamon-coloured crownX Scarletu (rich 
crown), the lovely White Queen. Ortflamme, Lady of the 
Snows (a floe white A J ax), and King Alfred as among the 
best, bake of Bedford (a flne bicolor A J ax) and Golden 
Boee (a rich double incomparabilis) were also flne. Silver- 
gllt Banksian medal. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Coveot Garden, showed many 
choice kinds, and here we select P<*ter Barr, Salmonetu, 
King Alfred, Peach, White Lady, Hamlet (a rich yellow 
AJtx), Mra. G. H. Barr (white AJ*x). with many promis- 
ing seedlings as some In a very large and interesting 
gathering. Silver Banksian medal. 

From Holland, M. C. G. Tabergen, Jun., Haarlem, brought 
a most valuable exhibit of Tulip speoiss and varieties. The 
speelee were most intereeting. Silver-gilt Banksian medaL 

A silver Banksian medal was awarded to Sir Jueslyn 
Ck>re-Bjoth, Bart., Uaeadel, Sltgo, for a charming lot of 
Nardssl In many of the beet varieties, the AJax and other 
forms being flnely represented. 

Niw NABOIflfll. 
An award of merit was granted to each of the following 
Nardssl: Blslng Snn (Mr. Welchman, Wisbech), Mrs. 
Bobert Sydenham (Mlas Currey, Lismore), and Brilliancy 
(Bev. G. H. BngleheartX 

Fruit and Vmrabli CoMxnm. 

Preeent : Mr. George Banyard (chairman). Mesne. Joseph 
Cheal, S. Moriimer, A. Dean, H. Parr, A. B. AUan, 
W. Fyfe, B. Lye, H. M«rkh«m, J. Davis, John Lyne, 
James Vert. J. Jiaquee, J. Willard, J. Mclndoe, Owen 
Thomas, A. H. Pearson, and G. Beynolds. 

No awards were made by this committee, and the only 
exhibits were Bhubarb Daw's Champion, from Meesrs. 
Poupart and Son, Twickenham ; West Indian Pumpkins, 
from Meears. PhiUp and Ca, 4, Fenohurch Buildings, B.C. ; 
and a few Apples. 

Obohid (X>M]nTm. 

Present : Mr. J. Guney Fowler (chalrmanX Messrs. 
Jamss O'Brien, de B Crawshay, B. Brooman White, 
W. A. Btlney, H. BallanUne, H. A. Tracy, W. H.* Toung, 
H. G. Alexander, W. H. White, H. J. Chapman, F. 
Menteith Ogilvie, F. Sander, B. G. Thwaites, A. A. 
McBean, Arthur Dye, W. Buxall, H. Little. J. WUson 
Potter, and Francis Wellesley. 

A charming gmup of Orchids was exhibited by Msjor 
Holford, C.I.B., Tetbury, Gloucestershirs (Orchid grower, 
Mr. H. G. Akxaoder). At either end small grouns of 
Odontoglossums were arranged, eome beautiful sorto being 
represented. A very fine plant of Cymbldium ebnraeo- 
lowlannm, carrying 107 fiowers on seventeen raoemee, 
filled the centre, and was flanked on one side by a plant 
of Ada aurantlaoA carrying flf ty raoemee of lu rich orange- 
red flowers, and on the other side by Maadevallia VeltchlL 
Odontnglossum Inteo-purpureum, IjBllo>(3attleya high- 
buriensis, Vanda suavis, and other Orchids were repre- 
sented by splendid plants. Gold medal. 

A beautiful gmup of Orchids was shown by J. J. 
Bradshaw, Bsq., Toe Grange, Sonthgate, N. (gardener, 
Mr. G. Whltelegg). It consisted chiefly of Lycaste SUnneri 
varietlee, Odontogloesum crispum In numerous fbrms, and 
(3attleyas in variety. The background was formed of Cym- 
bidiums, C. lowiaaum and C. Lowio-eburaeo being repre- 
sented by flne plants. The beautiful C. x balllannm was 
also exhibited. Onddlum concolor arranged here and 
there among the Lycastes gave a brilliant bit of colouring. 
Among the GatUeyas were C Triann Bujah, C. T. PerfecU, 
C. T. Circe, and other good sorto. Silver-gllt Flora medaL 

Sir F. Wigan, Bart., Clare Lawn, Best Sheen (Orchid 
grower, Mr. Young), exhibited a brii^t group of Orchids 
in which MUtonias and Odontoglossums were moet 
notioeable. Among the former were Miltonia vexUlaria 
ehelslensis, M. v. exoelsa, M. v. Bmprsss Victoria Augusta, 
M. V. alba, and other beautiful forms. Cymbldium 
rAnsonli, C. lowianum, Odootoglossum amabile var.. 0. 
wiganianum, 0. excellena, and Dendroblum infnndlbulum 
were others well shown. Silver-gllt Flora medaL 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, showed a smaU 
group of Orchids, among which was a large plant of 
a floe variety of LmIIs purpurata. Ada auranUaoa, Meeo- 
sploldium roeeum, Bpideodrum eleganUilum, Zygopetalum 



Sanderi, and several Odontoglossums were well shown. 
Silver Flora medaL 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, (^leltenham, showed some 
good MUtonias, Odontoglossums, (}atileyas, Onddlnms, 
and Cypripediums in their group of Orchids. BUver Flora 

Meesrs. Hugh Low and Co., Bosh HUl Park, Bnfleld, 
showed Lycsste SUnneri aiha, (Tattleya Intermedia alba, 
C. ParthenU Prince of Walee, Dendroblum atroean- 
gulneum, D. nohlle balllannm, D. Wlgan» xsnthnchlloa, 
and other rare Orohlda. They alao showed a large plant 
of Dendroblum crassinode bearing nearly 400 flowers. 
Silver Banksian medal. 

In the group of Orchids fh>m Msssrs. Charlesworth and 
Co , Heaton. B-adford; Od'mtogloasnm HUlio-cHspum, 0. 
Othello, O. Adrian* snperbum, L»ilo-Cattleya Veronlque, 
L -C. wellaiana, L.-C. luminosa, CAttleya B Id, and others 
were repreeented by g knI plants. Sliver Flora medal. 

M. (%. Vnylstcke, Loochrlsti, Ghent, exhibited eome 
handeome Odontoglossums, forms of 0. wiganianum, 
excellsns, BoITeM, and wUckeanum. Silver Banksian 
medal. 

H. Whateley, Biq. , KenUworth, exhibited three beautiful 
forms of Odootoglossum crispum. 

A silver Lhidley medal and cultural commendation for 
cultural excellence were awarded to a splendid plant of 
Phalus Ox>ksooii (Walllchii X tnherculosus) hearing a large 
number of racem«>s of flowers. Bxhibired by N. C Conkaao, 
Biq., Wylam-on-Tyne (gardener, Mr. H. J. (Chapman). 

A form of Dendroblum noUle with striped sepals and 
peuls, the stripes being more consplcuoos on the beck of 
the flower, was shown by L. G. Sutton, Eiq., Hillside, 
Beading (gardener, Mr. LeverX 

C. J. Lucas, Bsq , Warnham Court, Horsham (gardener, 
Mr. G. Duncan), showed Odontogloesum crispum lucasi- 



N. C. <>M>kson, Biq., showed LMllo-Cattleya de 
geeetlana (Oak wood vartet)). M. le Marquis de Wavrin, 
Cbi-eau Buusele. France (gardener, M. de Geeeu), ex- 
hibited Cattley« forgetlana. (Sypripediam Katherlne was 
shown by Mr. H. A. Tracy, Twiekenharo. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Bnrford (Orchid grower, Mr. 
White), exhibited several intereeting MaedevaUlas and 
(Cymbldium nchrodern. 

Da B. Crawshay. B«q , Sevenoaks (gardener, Mr. StablesX 
•howed several handsome O lontogloesums, O. crispum 
Q leen of the Barth, 0. & Lionel Crawshay, and others. 

Messrs. William Bull and Sons, (Chelsea, showed Odonto- 
gloesum crispum Princess Boa. 

(^Itural commendations were awarded to DendroMum 
noblle, ahown by Colonel Bogers, D.S.O., Biver Hill, 
Sevenoaks ; and (^mbldium eburaeo-lowlanum, from Major 
Holford. C.I.B. 

Niw Orohiss. 

L<»lio'CattUya The B«mn.— A large and handsome 
flower, the result of a cross between Csttleya x Lord 
Bothsehild and Laalia digbyana. Sepals and petals are 
splashed with soft rose upon a primrose ground; the 
immense lip has a broad margin of soft rose, while the 
centre is heavily matked with mby-hrown upon a eoft 
yellow ground. Shown by Messrs. Sander and Sons, 
St. Alhana. Flrst-cla*s certiflcate. 

Cymhidium rAn90fiU.—A large flower, the s«pals being 
marked wlih Uaee of purplish brown upon a greenish 
yellow ground : the lip is white, except for a wedge-shapsd 
blotch, yellow lined with brown at the base From Sir F. 
Wiean, B rt.. Bast Sheen. First-class certiflcate. 

LmHo-Cattteya Hopkintii,—A flower of rich and Btrikli« 
ot^uaring (Laslla teoebroea x CaUleya PallasX Sepals 
and petals are roee, and the large frilled lip is richest 
purple. Shown by F. Welleeley, B«q., Weetfleld, Woking 
(gardener, Mr. W. Hopkins). Award of merit 

CatUeifa TriamegJ. Oumey FowUr —An unnsnallv large 
flower, and a distinct form of C. Trian». Sepels and 
petals are pale lilac-roee. The lip Is purple, and the 
throat golden yellow. Shown by Meesrs. Sander and Sons, 
Su Albans. Award of merit. 

MatdevaUia igneo-BBirad/e.—k pretty flower, lined and 
•haded with roee upon a primrose and white groand. 
Shown by Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart. Award of merik 

LdAio-CatUeya UltuMt mo^i/feft. — The reenlt of a 
croes between L.-C Larona and C ittleya aurea. This is a 
beautiful flower. The sepals and petals are tinged with 
roee upon a pale apricot-coloured ground, and ue lip la 
rich velvety crimeon-purple. Shown by Meesrs. Cbarlee- 
worth and C i., Heaton, B^^ford. Award of merit. • 

CynMdium lowianum Fir Orange nsristy.— The eepals 
and petals of this handsome flower are marked with tirown 
lioee upon a green ground colonr. The lip is rich rut^- 
brown, with a narrow pale yellow margin, and the throat 
is white. From W. A. Bllney, Bsq., Fir Grange, Wey- 
bridge. Award of merit. 

OdmUoglouum pereutttun ifeeeer.— The parentage of 
this hybrid was Bilf*« x ardentieslmum. Sepals and 
petals are roee-lllac with white margtai, and both are 
blotched with purplish red, more sapedally the petals. 
M. Ch. Yaylsteke, LooohrisU, Ghent. Award of 



The diplousa awards were as follows : For speelee— First, 
W. A. BUney, Bsq., Fir Grange, Weybridge, for Cymbldium 
lowianum: second, Jeremiah C«*lman, B«q., Gatton 
Park, for Gymbldinm hookerianum punetotieehnum. For 
hybrids— First, Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart. , for Qymbidtam 
rAnaonll ; second. Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., for Cym- 
bldium ebuneo-lowtanum. 



WinriD —A copy of the fifth editioo of Dr. Hogg's 
"Fruit Manual" (published in 1884) Is wanted for the 
Boyal Horticultural Sodety's Studenu' Library at Wisl^. 
Will any reader who has a copy to spare kindly oommattl- 
cue with the Secretary, Boyal Hcrtlcultnral Sodotj, 
Vincent Square, Weetminster, S. W. T 
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THE GARDEN. 



IX. 



BOULTON & PAUU Ltd., NORWICH. 

NO. 73.-8PAN-R00F GARDEN FRAME. 



NO. 66.-WALL FRUIT TREE PROTECTOR. 



NO. 76.-HEL0N & CUCUMBER FRAML 



4ft. b7 6ft. 
tftbyfift. 



fPEM 

IcONSERVATORrES, CivEENHOUSES. LIGHTS. 
I J^^>>#^^ . FORCING HOUSE, 



PEAROE ft COMPANY. 




"^ I 




30 X la. 21 oz. glass, 

£16 16 

carriage paid. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

No. feet. £ s. d. 

2 ... 4 by 3 ... 15 

7 ... 4 by 8 ... 2 10 

21 ... 6 by 8 ... 2 7 

24 ... 6 by 12 ... 8 7 

TENANT'S FIXTURES. 

All 21.01. Ola 
8PBCIJil4 OI^PBR. 

SPAN HOUSE, 15ft. by oft., 
4ft. 6in. to eaves. 8tt. to ridge, 
2 roof and 2 side ventilators, ■ 
half-glass door, brass boltea I 
lock, stages both sides, 2 ft. 6in. wide. [ 
House pointed. All glass 2i-oz. out to | 
sizes and marked. Packed for rail £10. 

For other sizes. a«e Catalogue. 
Awarded 4 Silver Medals. 



"EXCELSIOR' PROPAGATOR. 

Frame, Hot- Water Tank and Lamp. 
These Propagators are fitted with Hinsed Glazed Light. 
Tta% BBBT IN THE MARKET. SI/- 
L MOTOR HOUSKS and SUMMER HOUSKS. 

RUSTIC WORK. ARCHES, etc. | 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. 

I ao years' Record. Best Work. Cataloffue Post Free. 

THE NORTH LONDON STEAM HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

Estab.) 648, HOLLOWAV ROAD, N. (18S5. 

^PtaOAOi 1550 North. 





4ft. by 6ft. 
8ft. by r 



6ft. ... Z2 15 o I 16ft. by 6ft. 
Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by Appointment. 



12ft. by 6ft. ... £3 15 
" • -t. ... 24 15 



nADDIlOCDAin ^ oT6et% of 40e. value 
uRnlflllliC rRIU to most Goods Stations 



in England. 



DENETFINK'S 

If "inttnnM" 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS.- 



_The Newest and best 
varieties. Cheap and guar- 
anteed true to name. Send for List free. 
D A DU A TinUO Martin Smith and other varieties, true 
uAKnA I lUnO. to name. Cheap to clear. List free 

3 



H. M. PERRY, r*^^; 

10, MJillOR ROAD, COI«CHB8TBB. 



LONDON" LAWN MOWER. 

A very cheap but effective machine ; has 5 blades and 
simple adjustments. Bottom Bladb. 

CARRIACEPArOl _ ^ ;^- '»- 



Ml London anM 

Suburbs or to mmyi 

railway goods I 
station. 




i4in. 
18/8 



i6in. 
17/8 



Grass Boxbs. 
3/8 to 5/- extra. 



CM^aiJLotfva* 
9* Mo. 20. -^ 

Post Free. 



msmm ^ 

"""• ■2:5" MANURE. 

splendid for all purposes. 
ALSO THOMSON'S SPECIAL CHRYSANTHEMUM MANURL 

Solo by all Sbbdsmbn. 
PHe§ Lists and Tntimomals on applicaHon to Sols Mahtrs, 

WM. TBOHBON ft ■ONS. Ltd^weed y»»ey wd, 

Clovanforda, Oalastalels.^N^ ^-*^i? ^«?"{\ ^i" ^A*^^ 

GEORGE. 14. Rednave Road. Putney. ChAimel Islands Agents. 

Messrs. PARSONS & CO., Ltd., Guerosey. 



107 and 10a, OHEAP6IDE, LONDON, 



M'l'^iM J 




NOTE THE DIPFEftENCE, 

FeitUa product's e^iornious ctoj t. 

Dn« poTtiDn irl ll Pajtllo And nna 

W trou . The dilTtreiH;* that Ferlilo 

piLd. ll'* all the lama to FctlSIti 

whAin'itr the crop, 

4 lbs. 1/4 T u\^i. sh; sn\hi. 4^ 

5(6 ItM- 1^- ;: J CwK. fi'> carr. paid. 

Booklet niid Si^imple UtK. 

J. F. iiJl^VfiY ft GOm 

KIDDERKlMSTEH. 




BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 



HIS MAJESTY KINO EDWARD ¥11. 



GREEN'S PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 



TIM Pteit. Por — o t t, ud BMtta the World. 




Hnadredo of ThouMads bavo boon sold. Betabiiabod oror Half « Contwy. 
DONKiV, PONY» and HOMSK MOWKIL 

Bltbor **SUoii« Meaaor" Patteni _ 

oc Wbooi^OoMPodr Tboj mn b« 

bad of any Iron- 




ORHN*« 
ORDINARY and 
WATER or 

SAND 
BALLAST 
ROLLERS. 



men Is tb« 
United Kins- 
don. 



L<BDi, ssSo. (3 linea.) 
LoHPQM. 90M Hop. 
TM*^Apkic Addrtssts^ 

SniTltPIBLD, LBBDS. 
SlJBUT WOBBt, LONDOn. 



Ploaae write for 

LLU5TRATBD 

PRICE LIST, 

No. 9, 

PREB. 



AND NB« 

■ »VMr.w «...-..««. ww.w, «BV«i«i«> n .«.», -WW... »«..»-.., -AM DON, ■.■. 

MOTOR LAWN MOWERS AND MOTOR ROLLERS M.M^E IN VARIOUS SIZES. 



THOMAS GREEN & SON, Ltd., i9knVY%''''niS!!!^v%'ii^ki'ii$hi 
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OBITUARY, 

UONEL SMITH BEALE, M.B., F.R.S. 

WE haye heard with great remt of 
the death of Dr. Lionel Beale, 
an eminent physician and 
aoientist, an old and valued 
oontribntor to Thx Qaxdwx, 
and a keen gardener. Dr. 
B«ale had a unique and moet interesting garden 
amJD^ng the Pines at Weybridge, wh^re'he gr^w a 
great variety of plants under conditions such as 
might dishearten the most enthusiastic gardener. 
When first he went to Gaenswood Cottage, some 
fifteen or more years ago, most, if not quite ail, 
the garden was then a Pine wood. Clearing 
spaces here and there, without, however, cutting 
down the trees. Dr. Beale made winding paths 
with banks on either side, which led one some- 
times to a deep dell where Ferns and other shade- 
loving plants grew luxuriantly, or, again, to some 
sedudsd grassy spot carpeted with flowers in early 
spring, and sheltering, perhaps, a treasured Palm 
or Bamboo. This garden in the wood was most 
delightful in spring-time. Snowdrops, Primroses, 
Sci&s, Daffodils, and Snowflakes in an endless 
succession peeped from the mossy banks and 
shady dells, carpeting the ground with colour, 
while later the whole ground became alive with 
the green shoots of Ferns and many an uncommon 
plant of interest. Not a bit of the garden was 
wasud ; it was full of plants, and Dr. Beale knew 
the history of each and watched eagerly for its 
coming every year. Dr. Beale was keenly 
interested in growing Bamboos and some of the 
Palms out of doors, and probably the finest 
specimen in the country of Chamserops ezcelsa 
is in Caenswood Cottage garden. Dr. Beale 
bought this plant in the sale room (as he did others 
which he established out of doon), and had the 
satisfaction of seeing it develop into a splendid 
plant. '*S. M.," who knew him well, writes : 

** If you wished to see him yon found him in 
the evenings in his garden building up a bank 
for plants that loved the sun, or delving down 
some 30 feet to make a home for tender Ferns, 
Palms, and plants that required shade and 
shelter. To walk round his garden with him 
was a delight. He would pick up an armful of 
Bracken Fern as he psssed a cold or sunburnt 
plant, a little covering was doled out according 
to its needs, not dumped down anyhow, but 
tucked round gently, as he would have treated a 
fever-stricken patient. His plants were to him one 
great family, whose wants were supplied daily 
according to their needs. It was his attention to 
little things that so impressed the writer. Walking 
on the common at Weybridge one day, stooping, 
he slipped something into his pocket. In answer 
to enquiry as to ^hat he had found: *Ooly a 
toad ; so useful in the garden.' Dr. Lionel 
Beale was the kindest and best of friends. It is 
good to have known him." 

Dr. Beale was seventy-eight years of age. He 
was educated at King's Collese, London, and at 
the age of twenty -five was Pro^ssor of Physiology 
there. He held various chairs at King's College 
afterwards, and resigned in 1896, siter fortv- ' 
three years of uninterrupted professional work. 
Dr. Beale was the author of numerous works on 
scientific subjects. 

Mb. THOMAS BARTON. 
Wb regret to record the death of Mr. Thomas 
Barton, head gardener and land steward at 
Donsany Castle, County Meath, the seat of Lord 
Dnnsany. Mr. Barton, who had reached the age 
of seventy years, was an Englishman who came 
to Ireland over forty -five years ago, and for the 
long period of forty years occupied the responsible 
position of head ffardenerand land steward to the 
UTfiiMBXij fanylj, oy whom, and by all with whom 
l\fr came in contact, he was held in the highest 
esteem and regard. 

A bel9.utlful pace of Cinepaplaa. 

Tbe-houees in Messrs. James and Son's nurseries 
at Farnham Royal are a blaze of colour. It is 
the time of the Cineraria, when the beautiful 
strain which is the result of the firm's own 
raising is in full bloom. We have written of 



' James* Cinerarias " on many occasions, but it 
is always with pleasurable feelings we do so as 
their season again comes round. The various 
colours are kept distinct, and a picture of dense 
colouring is presented, in one house a mass of 
blue, then purest white, and so through the 
striking shaaes which smother the strong leafage. 
It is, of course, a matter of individual appreda- 
tion whether the purple or the rose or the edged 
colours are the most meritorious, but we can 
point to these forms as the most perfect represen- 
tations of their race. Manv of the colours are 
quite self, and the large house of the white 
variety looks as if a snowdrift had blown in and 
settled on the stages. The white is very pure, 
and set off by a deep violet-shaded centre. In 
another house the stellata group is gathered 
together, and these show a wonderful variety of 
colours in the small star-shaped flowers which 
crowd 6ki the slender shoots. The whites are 
again pure in tone, and a sky blue shade is as 
pretty as anything we have seen in the way of 
Cinenrias. A visit to Messrs. James' nursery 
just now will well repay the lover of Cinerarias, 
which have never been finer than this year. 

A DalTodll AnnuaL— I note on page 103 
of Thb Oabdb!^ for February 17, 1906, a sugges- 
tion that a Daffodil annual be issued. I am sure 
that such a publication would be of great interest 
to lovers of this flower, and hope that I may in 
some way be kept informed if this project should 
ever be realised. I should certainly wish to 
secure a copy. — A J. Pistibs, Botanist m 
Charge^ United States Department of Agriculture, 
. WashingUmt D C, 

OARDBNINO APPOINTMBNT& 

Mr. a. L. 8TATHAH, gmrdsner to Sir B. G. Moagravs, 
But., sod C. H. SIMW, Shm st Eden Hall, Camberland, 
for the past Mveo yMrt. hss been appolntMl gaideiMr to 
Colin Uclrw, S«q., at Blaladon Uall, Looghope, Glot. 

Mr Brhbst Pastoh, who has been for the last aix yaart 
In the garden! at Whltbonme Hall, Worcestar, baa been 
appointed gardener to Mr. Gnrre of Beaehley, near 
Chepttow, and entered on bis dntiee on the 19th inet. 

Mr. a. Bailst, head gardener to Lady Bateman Soott, 
Great Barr HaU, near Birmingham, baa been aelected by 
the Parks Committee of the Gfandaworth Dlatrict CoancU 
to anooeed the Ute Mr. G. W. Mair as anperintendent of 
the Yietorla Park, Handaworth. There were npwarda of 
400 appUoatlnna for the appointment. 

Mr< /. B Pow, for the paat two yeara general foreman in 
the gardena at Donaany Caatle, County Meatb, the aeat 
of the Bl^dit Hon. Lord Danaany, haa been appointed head 
gardener in anooeaalon to the late Mr. Tbomas Barton. 

Mr J. Young, for the paat three yean one of the fore- 
men at S/on Honae Gardena, Brentford, as head nrdener 
to 8. Croft, Baq., St. Margaretabnry, Ware, HerU. 

\* TheTtoriv AiftfoHpCion to Tn Gardbv it: inland 
6g.6d.: For€San,8t.9d, 



RUBBISH. 



GARDEN RUBBISH. 
HOUSEHOLD RUBBISH. 
ALL KINDSOF RUBBISH, 

thoroughly destroyed in our 

*• Cupola" or ••Garden" type 

Destructors. 



Delivered ready for setting to 
work in any part of the world, 
and if desired, with apparatus 
for Heating Grbenhousb, 
Stables, Motor Housb, etc. 



Ask for ''RUBBISH*' Leaflet. 



HORSFALL DESTRUCTOR CO., Lm 

Lord Street Foundry, LEED8. 




W. DUNCAN TUCKER 

"""'""•"StUEi. 8. TOHENHM. 

OARDBM FRAMB8 IN YARUTT. 

MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES. NO. 3S. 




PLANT PRESERVER. NO. 37. 

6ft. by 4ft £2 10 

8ft. by 6ft £8 17 O 

laft. by 4ft £8 10 6 

i6ft. by Gft £7 




L^rgtf liui, i^9» frtt^, 

Atlr for thft Mkfcv. SaFv Ifl bh I N«nr tmil% I 
Pnce Liftt with pHrticUilftn of " Kurckm^a* '* 

lumifmat Aod otbcf inndiica, pvtt frtt. 
WrlU for rT*Eit cof»]r No. ^ Bo«%« '* ChmmkMtty 
in 0&rd«a and Q^rwifiiit 



TOHUMSOH & HAYWARO, U, Uhm^il 
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ONCB USED, ALWAYS USbD. 

THE "PATTISSON" LAWN DOOTS. 





SIMPLEST! 
STRONGEST I 

MOiT 
ECONOMICALI 



USBD IN THE ROYAL AND PRINCIPAL OARDBN5. 
8ILVKR MKDAL Royal Horticaltunl Society. 
BRONZK MKDAL Royal Botanic Society. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
The " Field " says— 

'* As ffood ns anythinir tluit coald be tfevteed.*' 
Price List, with Testimonials, from— 

H. PAHISSON. 1, Farm Avenw, Streathwi. 8.W. 




BEE HFYESfi APPLIANCES 

''BEE APPLIANCES, 
&nd How tn U»o Th#i«i.* 

Post Free, i^ 

H. H. UATTLOrT 

WBLWYM, HVRTS. 



PEA BOUQH8. 4^t.. 1/3 100. 10/- z.ooo; Bxan 
Rods, 7 to 8ft., 3/- 100; split ditto, 3/6 100; Gardbn 
Stakes from hardwood coppices, ^ft., 2/- zoo, z6/- 
1,000; 5ft., 2/- 100, 24/- 1,000; 6ft.. 3/- 100, 30/- 
1,000; 8ft.. 5/6 100, 50/- 1,000; loft., 10/- 100, 
65/- z.ooo; Chrysanthemum Rods, 4 to 6ft., x/6 
ICO, 10/- 1,000. Cash with order. 

KmO, OkehnFit Boae Wnrtery, BIlHatfrimFit. 



SELECTED PEAT 

aPBCIJK.]:^ OROXSXD PBJILV. 

Browa Pibroos, Hardweod, Pern. Rhodedeodraa PiMiti. 
beet qnailtlee. Leaf Monid, Loam, CMrse and "^ 
5Mid. Cocea-oat Fibre, Sphaffonn, aad all kim 
Oardea 5andr$ee. 
■PP8 A QO^ r.ft.H.s., Riiigwood, 



lciBd« eff 



XS'>' 
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ILEX WILSONI. 

(REPRODUCED FROM NATURE, THREE-FOURTHS NATURAL SIZE.) 



Hudsiwi A' KrtoTta, lYinbrra. Z<*8rfrv» A^ 
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PLANTING THE HOLLY. 
Mat 18 THE Best Month. 

A LTHOUGH the Holly is more asso- 
/% ciated with winter and the glad- 
/ \ some season of Christmas than 
/ Y, *^® month of Daffodils and 
Tulips, this is the time to direct 
attention to its importance as a hardy ever- 
gieen. We described its beauty in the winter 
landscape recently, but again refer to a 
subject we never tire of bringing before our 
readers. These notes have a special signifi- 
cance, as they have been written to accom- 
pany a coloured plate of the largest-leaved 
and most striking of all Hollies, Ilex Wilsoni, 
which is the greatest advance among Hollies 
since the introduction of Hex ShepherdiL It 
differs from this Holly in possessing larger 
and glossier leaves, and the berries are not 
only large, but beautiful in their warm red 
colouring. L Wilsoni should ber made note 
of for planting as a single specimen on the 
lawn, and we hope those who delight in this 
fascinating evergreen wUl add it to their 
collections. It is a natural hybrid, having 
occurred in the nurseries of Messrs. Fisher, 
Son, and Sibray, Limited, of Handsworth, 
Yorkshire ; it has received the first-class 
certificate of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
May is preferable to September for planting 
Hollies, and after planting mulch and give 
one good watering with gentle syringings on 
warm evenings. With regard to Oold and 
Silver Hollies, beginning with the former, 
of which Aurea marginata is the type^ we 
would say Qolden Queen or Aurea Regina 
undoubtedly is the finest and most effective 
variety, either as a single specimen on the 
lawn or in large groups on the fringe of the 
shrubbery. As a golden variegated tree it 
is unrivalled for beautiful colouring in 
winter, when its brightness seems to bring 
summer into the dull months of the year. 
Another desirable golden variery is Compacta 
aurea, or watereriana, which forms a charming 
small specimen of warm yellow shades. The 
weeping variety of Qolden Queen is very 
beautiful on the lawn, and a Holly of recent 
introduction called Mme. Briot has foliage 
almost as bright as Golden Queen ; the 
growth is vigorous and the berries are of a 
brilliant red. The Silver Hollies must be 
grouped together. Ilex argentea and several 
beautiful varieties of creamy colouring fall 



into this section. Argentea marginata, the 
old Silver Holly, is of very quick growth, 
hardy, and has an abundance of berries; 
Argentea pendula is the weeping form, and 
makes a cheery specimen on the lawn. Its 
brightness is unsurpassed by any other 
variegated tree of similar growth; but the 
most striking of all is Handsworth Silver. 
It is the Holly to plant on the fringe of the 
lawn, and if we were restricted to one Silver- 
leaved Holly our choice would be Hands- 
worth Silver, the queen of its race. The 
familiar Silver Queen, known in books as 
Aquifolium argentea Regina, is also a very 
fine broad-leaved silver variety, but does not 
"l)erry" with the same freedom as Hands- 
worth Silver. Another desirable Silver Holly 
is Grandis, but it is little known, notwith- 
standing that no collection is complete 
without it. 

Although we must acknowledge that the 
nomenclature of the Hollies is in a confused 
state generally, one collection may be trusted 
implicitly, and that belongs to the firm of 
Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Sibray. We hope 
that this beautiful native shrub and its 
varieties will quickly take their place 
in the home garden, and adorn it with 
their cheerful, glistening green foliage and 
sparkling crimson berries. We would seek 
out not the Holly of the hedgerow, but the 
beautiful varieties from it, and the natural 
hybrids^ which are a joy to see in the Hands- 
worth nursery, in which they have had their 
birth. There are strength of growth, beauty 
of leaf colouring, and profusion of berries in 
these hybrids that are not seen in the 
commoner forms of the native tree, and the 
planter of park and home woodland should 
not forget these in any future planting 
schemes where Hollies are desired. We would 
sweep away much of the tree and shrub 
growth in crowded shrubberies, and substi- 
tute bold groups of our native Box, Yew, and 
Holly. Laurel and Privet dominate where 
there should be seen the cheerful glint of the 
Holly leaf or the warm gold and silver of the 
best variegated varieties, which are a great 
attraction during winter, when the deciduous 
trees and shrubs are leafless. But Hollies 
must be kept by themselves ; that is, not 
spoiled by neighbouring things of perhaps 
quicker and more rampant growth. The best 
twelve Hollies are Shepherdii, Platyphylla, 
Wilsoni, Golden Queen, Silver Queen, 



Handsworth New Silver, Compacta aurea, 
Camellisdfolia, Hendersonii, Handsworthen* 
sis, Madeirensis, and Argentea marginata. All 
or any one of these will give satisfaction. 



A NATIONAL HARDY 
PLANT SOCIETY. 

Thsbe can be little doubt that a strong, well* 
organised societv devoted entirely to the 
interests of hardy plants would find ample 
scope for the exercise of its energy. Such 
a society, moreover, should, and doubtless 
would when fairly afoot, accomplish much 
that would make for the advancement of the 
increasingly popular herbaceous, alpine, and 
kindred plants that are included under the 
general heading of "hardy perennials." 
Nevertheless, for some reason difficult to 
explain, the efforts that have thus far been 
made with a viewto organisiDg such a society 
have met with scanty sympathy or support 
Some months ago a correspondent app^ed 
through our columns for expressions of 
opinion and views held by our readers regard- 
ing tiie matter, but the response was not 
what might have been anticipated. Must 
this apparent apathy towards the proposed 
organisation be accepted as evidence that 
such a society is deemed unnecessary or un-: 
desirable % We trust not. 

To our mind there is ample room and, 
indeed, much need for, a National Hardy 
Plant Society. True, the number of societies 
that claim, more or less, the sympa.thy and 
support of devotees to horticulture is large, 
and it must be admitted that to add undmy 
to their number is to be guarded a«;ainst, but 
we believe that there is a work to be done in 
the interests of hardv plants that can only 
be fully accomplished by a society specially 
orflnftmsed for that purpose; a society 
sufficiently strong and influential to merit 
the title of "The National Haidy Plant 
Society." 

We nave not the slightest desire to disparage 
the work of local or specialist societies. We 
are well acquainted with the value of such 
work, but some things there are that canuot 
be done except by a society that is through- 
out the land recognised as the governing body. 
The affiliation of all local societies and 
specialist societies with the "National" would 
be highly desirable and mutually beneficial 
Evidence of the good work accomplished by 
national societies in other phases of horti- 
culture is abundant. Take, for instance, the 
National Rose Society and the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. Who shall say by 
how much the Rose and the Chrysanthemum 
owe their present exalted positions in the 
realm of horticulture to the ^pod offices of 
their respective societies f It is a reasonable 
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prophecy to assert that what these societies 
nave accomplished for their charges a 
National Hardy Plant Society would do for 
hardy plants. We are not blind to the 
obstacles in the way. The very magnitude of 
the work that awaits the society is calculated 
to delay its birth, and we are inclined to the 
opinion expressed by Mr. S. Amott in his 
recent letter, that the chief reason the society 
is not already in existence is that no one hauB 
been forthcoming who could and would under- 
take the onerous duties of secretaryship. To 
those who have the formation of the society 
at heart we would say : " Seek diligently for a 
good man as secretary.'' We refuse to believe 
that among the great army of enthusiastic 
hardy plantsmen in our land, there can 
no one be found who is able, and whose devo- 
tion to hardy plants will make him willing 
to take up the secretarial reins of a Nationiu 
Hardy Plant Society. Once well established, 
the society would speedily take rank among 
the foremost and most important societies 
connected with horticulture. 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE, 

TrBB PiBONT FlOWBBS. 

Mr. F. G. Paddle, The Otfdenfl, Soampston 
Hail, Rillington, Yorks, Mods flowers of a white 
and also of a aoarlet Tree Psooy. They were 
planta, of oootm, grown iD pou, and, as our 
oorrespondent says, are a weloome addition to 
greenhouse plants at this aeasoo. 

Many Intbbvbtino Spbiito Flowbbs. 

Sir Charles Wolseley sends from Wolseley, 
Stafford, the following pretty things now in 
flower on his rock and waii garden : 

Adonis vemalis, ^Thi§ is not mnoh of a bloom 
now, as it is jost going off, bat it has been very 
fine on the top of the rock garden. It has been 
in flower since Juiaary 27. 

Anemone PuleattUa (ihe Pasqae-flower). — Just 
oat at bottom of rookwork. 

Iris rtticulcUa, — The bulbs have flowered excel- 
lently on a bed at the top of the wall. 

SddaneUa morUana — This has flowered splen- 
didly this year on rookwork. It has been in 
■bloom sinoe February 15, with a bit of glass over 
to protect the blooms from rough weather. [The 
Soldanelia is an exquisite flower. — Ed j 

Saxifraga apiculiua and S. ScUomoni.—Boih 
these are flowering well on rookwork facing full 
south. 

Primida dentictdcUa cUba — This is only just 
beginning to bloom, but promises well, at the 
bottom of rockwork, and also at bottom of wall. 

PrimtUa purpurea,^ThiM is very like Primula 
denticuiata, but it flowers much earlier and lasts 
longer in bloom. It has been in bloom sinoe 
February 4, and generally goes on till the end of 
April. Moreover, it is planted on the highest and 
driest pare of the rook garden facing full south. 

JBhrica cam<a.— This has been flowering grandly 
on rooky bed. [Very beautiful. — Bd. j 

Erica mediUrranea hyhrida, — This is pretty, 
but the bright colour of E. oamea eclipses it. 

Xctrcissus cyclamineus, — On rockwork among 
other plants this gives a bright effect early in 
the year. 

Sotxifraga oppoeitifolia, — ^This does splendidly 
on a bib of rockwork facing full south. I had 
seme trouble to get it to bloom well at first, but 
the last three years it has been one mass of 
bloom. 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 
APRIL. 

STRA.WBERRIES OUT OF DOORS 
IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 

A First Prize of FOUR GUINEAS^ 

A Second Prize of TWO GUINEAS, 

A Third Prize of ONE GUINEA, 

And a Fourth Prize c^ HALF-A-GUINEA 

are offered for the best essays upon " How 

to Provide a Crop of Strawberries Out of 

Doors during Summer and Autumn without 

the Aid of Glass." 

The essay (limited to 1,500 words) must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and be 
enclosed in an envelope marked *' Competition," 
addressed to <* The Editor of Thb Gardbn. 20, 
Tavistock Street, Govent Garden, London, W.Q" 
The answers must reach this ofSce not later than 
April 30. Both amateur and professional nr- 
doners m%y compete, but it is to be hoped Uiat 
those who contribute regularly to the pages of 
Thi Gakdbn will not do so. The name and 
address of the competitor must be written upon 
the MS , and not upon a separate piece of paper. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return the M8S. 
of unsucoessful competitors. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 



Nabcissi fbou a Town Gabdbn. 
'* W." sends blooms of the handsome trumpet 
Daffodil Mme. Piemp, inoomparabilis Beauty, 
i. Stella, Sir Watkin, and others which are now 
beautiful in a small garden. 



FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

April 17. ~ Royal Horticultural Society's 
Meeting (^urioula and Primula Show). 

April 25.~Midland Diffodil Show at Birming- 
ham Botanic Gardens (two days) ; Darlington 
Spring Ftower Show. 

May 1 . —Royal Horticultural Society's Meeting. 

Ma^ 5. — Special Show of Seedling Auriculas, 
Birmingham Botanic Gardens. 




THB LATB DR. LIONBL SMITH BBALB. 

The late Dp. BeaIe.~The death of Dr. 

Beale, eminent soieniist and physician and 
enthusiastic gardener, which took plaoe on the 
28th ult, was recorded in Thb Gabdbm last 
week. Every comer of his beautiful garden at 
Gaenswood, Weybridge, was arran^ with 



thought, and the peat success with which he 
grew exotic plants in the open gave evidence of 
the skill and patience he orousht to bear. lo 
Thb Gabdbn for January 14, 1905, we published 
an illustration of a magnificent hardy Palm in 
Dr. Beale's garden. 

Pplzee fop Natupe study, — The 

Gheater Society of Natural Science, Literature, 
and Art, founded by Gharlea Kingsley in 1871, 
is offericff Kingsley memorial priies and certifi- 
cates for Mature study to boys andsirls rseiding 
in Gheshire and North Wales. The priies are 
offered, for example, for the best description, 
accompanied bv drawings and dried specimens, 
of the entire plants and dissected flowers of the 
Buttercup and Daisy ; for the best account of 
the plants growing upon the cit^ walls ; for a 
collection m seeds and fruits illustrating dis- 
persal to Nature, &o. All the work must be done 
oy the competitors themselves, who must be 
under seventeen years of sge, and should reach the 
hon. secretaries, G. P. Miln and W. F. J. 
Shepheard, Grosvenor Museum, Gheater, on or 
before September 1. 

FOPtheominir ehowe,— The Ghester 
Paxton Society's annual exhibition of fruits and 
Ghrysanthemnms will be held in the Town Hall, 
Ghester, on Wednesday and Thursday, Novem- 
ber 14 and 15 Mr. G. P. Miln, Grosvenor 
Museum, is the hon. secretary. The Southend- 
on-8ea and District Horticultural Siciety will 
hold their summer show on July 10 and 11, and 
the Ghrysanthemum show on November 6 and 7. 
Measrs. Foster and Watts, Ilford House, London 
Road, are the hon. secretaries. The Ancient 
Society of York Florists offers prises exceeding 
£400 in value in the schedule for 1906. The 
shows are on April 11, May 23, Joly 18, 
Rt-ptember 13 and 14 (Dahlia show), and 
November 14, 15, and 16 (Ghrysanthemum show). 
Tne secretary is Mr. G. F. W. Oman, 38, Peter- 
nte, York. Tne twentieth exhibition of the 
Bolton Hortieultural and Ghrysanthemum Society 
will be held on November 16 and 17. Mr. George 
Gorbett, Heaton Grange Gardens, Bolton, is the 
secretary. 

The tPee-bUteheP. — It is generally 
appropriate on the approach of spring to utter a 
note of warning concerning the trimming of trees. 
More or leas pruning or other care is neoessary 
every year, either to promote health and vigour, 
remove dead wood, or to induce desirable changes 
in form or growth ; but such work shoidd never 
be done except by expert tree men. As has been 
often said in these columns, every kind of tree 
must be treated in accordance with the needs of 
the particular kind ; the Elms have their 
peculiarities, the Oaks theirs, and so on ; and 
only men with a thorough knowledge of these 
conditions should ever be permitted to prune a 
tree. In all communities, where it is possible, 
such work should be done under the direction of 
a city forester or a competent nurseryman. The 
latter might be employed by the local oity 
improvement association, and it would pay. — Park 
and Cemetery, Chicago, 

The Wild Fauna and Flopa of 
the Royal Oapdens, Kew.—The pub- 
lication of this remarkably intereeting book has 
lonff been delayed by unavoidable circumstanoes. 
It has now been issued as an additional series of 
the Kew Bulletin. In a preface the late director. 
Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, remarks that ** the area 
of the gardens as they at present exist is some- 
thinff under half a square mile. It appears to 
me that it is of considerable interest to snow what 
a vast number of forms of life of the most varied 
kind may exist together on what is relatively a 
microscopic speck of the earth's suriaoe. The 
publication of this work may encourage 
working naturalists to correct errors and to 
accomplish, as perhaps has never been done 
yet, a complete census of every form of life 
occurring spontaneously in a small but well- 
defined I 
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Ohlldpen'8 flower show.—The sixth 

Muniial show of sphog flowers grown by the 
sohohurs atteading the Nebon Street School, 
Norwich, wm held recently. The hesd-master 
in A short address said that they fonnd the 
competition an excellent supplement to the 
school work. The jadge, Mr. T. B. Field, in 
congratolatinff the scholars on the rapid pro^press 
they had made, said that the present was a 
record year. 

Foup Oaks and Sutton Coldfield 
School of OapdeninfiT,— The object of 
this school for ladies, girls, and children is to 
give such theoretical and practical instmction 
that gardening may be porsaed with intelligence 
as a private interest, to lead on to the varioos 
branches of professional aardening as a soitable 
occupation for women. The garden is situated 
on the Lichfield Road, Mere Green, five minutes' 
walk from Four Oaks Station. 

** Baply - flo werlniT OhFjrsanthe- 
mums."— In view of the increasing interest in 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, the National 
Chrysanthemum Society held a conference in 
October last, at which numerous papers bearing 
on diffiarent branches of this subject were read. 
These are now published in book form, Mr. C. H. 
Curtis, who acted as hon. secretary of the con- 
ference committee, having undertaken the duties 
of editor. The book consists of thirty pages, and 
may be said to contain practically all tbat can 
be said about the popular earlv-flowering Chry- 
santhemum* It should be reaa by all interested. 
It may be had for 7d. poet free by non-members 
from Mr. G. Dean, 8, Avoawick Road, Heston, 
Hounslow. 

Veffetables at the Shpewsbupy 

show. — The Shropshire Horticultural Society 
seem determined that their great annual exhi- 
bition at Shrewsbury, to be held in August next, 
shall remain the premier vegetable display of the 
kingdom. Through liberal trade offers and from 
its own funds the society presents in the vegetable 
department alone some seventy classes, and in 
round figures the huge sum of £130 in prizes, 
besides other valuable articles. What wonder if 
with such attractions all vegetable growers of 
pretensions aspire to win at Shrewsbury! No 
such display of vegetables is to be seen any- 
where else in Great Britain. Even cottagers 
have a chance of winning some 160 prizes 
dispersed over thirty classes. In the trade 
classes, which invariably bring the champion 
exhibitors of vegetables into competition, the 
neat seed firms again offer valuable prizes. 
While there can be little doubt that old 
and experienced vegetable growers will again 
enter, it is evident that all cannot compete in 
all the trade classes ; hence it is hoped that fresh 
growers may be induced to exhibit. Could 
someone another year be induced to create a 
class for a collection of six kinds, open only to 
those who had never previously competed at 
Shrewsbury, fresh competitors might then be 
found. — D. 



ROSES IN AN IRISH 
GARDEN. 

Thb aooompanying illustration shows part of a 
ptarden about two miles out of Londonderry. It 
IS situated on a slope fadng rather more east than 
south, and was made about nkie years ago. At 
the time the garden was made it was decided to 
make the Rom beds on the lower part of the 
slope, for two reasons— in order that they might 
be sheltered as much as possible from the pre- 
vailing strong winds which blow from the west 
and north-west, and that they might add a pretty 
fbreaound to a beautiful view from the front of 
the house. Shrubs are also planted on each side 
to act as a protection from the wind, though not 
near enough to prevent a free circulation of air. 
The trees, about 200 in number, are all dwarfs, 



and were bought from a srower in the North of 
Ireland, it being thought beet to get trees which 
were acclimatised, owing to the climate here 
being so different from that of the South of 
England. The rainfall is much heavier, averaging 
about 44 inches, though last year was compara- 
tivelv dry, the fall only amounting to 37*81 inches. 
The heat in the summer is also much less than in 
the South of England, hence the season is later, 
and although the trees are pruned about the same 
time as in the South of England, the best show 
of blooms does not come on till the second week 
in July. The beds were, of course, properly pre- 
pared for Roses from the beginning, and to this 
and the fact of its being virgin soil are to be 
attributed the magnificent blooms which some of 
the pink varieties produce. 

In the two beds shown in the illustration there 
are about 200 trees, and as they run along the 
foot of the lawn just in front of the house, about 
30 yards away, you may imagine what a lovely 
outlook there is in the summer months. Some 
varieties suffer from mildew very badly in the 
autumn, those worst affiscted Mins Margaret 
Dickson and Her Majesty. The clmiate is too 
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B08IS IN A GAEDEN IN IMELAND. 

(The plant in the Jbreground on theUift it White 
Baroneu.) 

wet for most of the Teas to do any good out of 
doors, as the buds get sodden and rot off, but 
L'ld^, Mme. Hosts, and Mme. Falcot do pretty 
welL Some of the Hybrid Teas do better than 
anything else ; nothing could equal the magnifi- 
cent blooms and strength of growth of Caroline 
Testout, Viscountess Folkestone, and Grace 
Darling. La France and Mme. Abel Chatenay 
do very well, too, when the season is not very 
wet. Of the Hybrid Perpetual varieties, Mrs. 
R. (}. Sharman Crawford, Prince Camilla de 
Rohan, Suzsnne Marie Rodocanachi, Captain 
Hayward, and Frau Karl Drusohki are the oest, 
though the darker colours do not usually flower 
so well and freely as the pale pink varieties. The 
buds of a good many of the dark red varieties 
throw up the green centre, and the petals crinkle 
up without opening, or else the buds become very 
shiny, as if they were covered with a ooatinff of 
gum, and do not open at alL After being like 
this for some time, they rot at the root of the 
bud and fall off Abel Carri^re is the worst 
example of this, and as there was only one good 
bloom off two trees in tn years they were thrown 



out. The fpad&D proved so succesaful in July, 
1903, that It had the honour of supplying the 
Roses to decorate the retiring-room of Her 
Majesty the Queen when the King Mid Queen 
were in Londonderry. Josbph H. Wilch. 
Dtmruod^, Londonderry, 
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RENOVATING OLD VINES. 

IT is sometimes impossible for a gardener to 
pull up old Vines and replant his vineries, 
that from neglect or other causes fail to 
produce satisfactorv crops, with young 
canes. That something must be done to 
improve matters is evident. From 
considerable experience with this work of 
rejuvenation I will as briefly as possible 
explain the method. Many years ago, on takins 
charge of a (garden in the South ot Sootland, I 
found two vineries in what can only be described 
as a deplorable condition. The Vines were 
planted inside, but the border in which they were 
growing was only 18 inches wide. As the hot- 
water pipes were sunk considerably below the 
level of this bed, it was impossible to do much 
to improve matters there. I then turned my 
attention to the outside border. On making a 
careful examination of this I found that there 
was not a live root to be found neartr tht» surface 
than 12 inches or sa On enquiry I found that 
my predecessor had annually given the border a 
coating of stable manure, which had never been 
removed. No wonder the poor roots refused to 
come near the surface. I next procured a plenti- 
ful supply of good turfy loam which had been 
stacked for some time. 1 also procured a quantity 
of old mortar, bone-meal, and some of Thomson's 
Vine Manure. 

I started at one end of the border and took out 
a trench about 6 feet wide, using a digging fork 
for this purpose. I carefully removed the soil 
till I came to live roots. All rotten and diseased 
roots I carefully removed, but those at all healthy 
I followed as far out as possible. Having got 
hold of as many of these live roots as I could 
find, I put down a good layer of fresh soil, 
arranged. the roots carefully on this, and, with a 
sharp knife, made a cut in each of them, about 
everv foot or so of their length. I then placed a 
handful of sharp sand round each cut part, and 
proceeded to fill in the fresh soiL As the work of 
tilling in proceeded I gave good dressings of the 
old mortar, bone-meal, and Thomson's manure. 
This is a much quicker method than mixing the 
ingredients beforehand, and if carefully done the 
mixing is quite as satisfactory. Fmally, about 
3 inches, of i»he best of the old soil was spread on 
the top ; I eave no farmyard manure at vhe time. 
This work was performed in February (but 
could be done later), and the Vines were started 
gently about the same time. Even the first 
season there was a slight improvement, while the 
following year no one would have believed the 
fruit to have been cut from these old apparently 
worn-out Vines. Four years after the work was 
finished I took the first prise for Black Hamburgh 
Grapes at the Edinburgh autumn show. 

My annual treatment after renewing the border 
may be of interest. About the end of October 
I covered the border with about 9 inches of stable 
litter ; this was removed in March if the weather 
was suitable, and the border pointed over with a 
fork, at the same time giving a dressing of 
Thomson's manure. Another dressing of this 
manure was given after the Grapes were thinned, 
and that this was the proper treatment the 
crops amply proved. The Vines were forty 
years old or more. 1 renewed the Vine rods by 
taking up fresh canes from as near the base as 
they could be had. The varieties were Black 
Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, and Mrs. 
Pinoe's Black Muscat. I have at various times 
seen other houses of Vines treated in the same 
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manner with eqoal snooeas. Th« oaae I have ex- 
plained, however, was the moat onpromising to 
set about, and the reeult proves that even the 
very worst cases are not hopeless. 
Preston, LirdUhgcw, G. Blaik. 



HARDY FRUIT-GROWING. 
I HAVB often read in Thi Gardsn hints on hardy 
fruit-growing, and I .thought I should like to 

give your readers some results of Apple-growing 
ere. We grow over eighty sorts as standards, 
espaliers, pyramids, and trained on walls. Our 
crop last season (not a full one) was 106 bushels ; 
we oegan gathering on Julv 30, and finished on 
October 24. The soil is a fairly good loam, clay 
subsoil, and a northern aspect. The Apple store 
is frost-proof and fitted with open batten shelves, 
on which sheets of paper are laid toprevent the 
fruit bruisinff and to keep it dean. We can main- 
tain an equable temperature of from 35^ to 45^. 
We are scarcely ever without Apples, either for 
cooking or for dessert. There are now thirty 
named sorts in the store, most of the trees of 
whidx have been planted within the last nine 
years. I am sending ^ou a few fruits as a sample. 
Lane's Prince Albert is a viflorous grower eitner 
as a standard or a pyramid, fruits early, and 
ptroduoes large, dean fruit which will keep firm 
till May. Lord Derby is a large culinary fruit, 
cooks well, and is a certain cropper. Lemon 
Pippin has proved one of the heaviest-bearing 
varieties grown, and is best as a standard ; the 
fruit keeps till May. Lord Burghley is a good 



acquisition to our late dessert fruits, and is of 
ezcdlent flavour. King Harry is a medium-sized 
late ydlow dessert Apple, very crisp and sweet ; 
not a heavy cropper. Cockle's Pippin is a sweet, 
conical-shaped fruit, a good bearer, but some- 
what slow in growth, beauty of Kent is a large 
striped fruit suitable for cooking or dessert, a 
vigorous grower, and keeps till April. Bramley's 
Soling is one of the largest and best culinary 
Apples grown, a strong grower, and good cropper. 
Mire de Manage is a very free grower, but sh^ in 
bearing at first ; it produces very fine, high- 
coloured fruit, which keeps till ApriL Bau- 
mann's Red Reinette is a very heavy cropper and 
a brilliant red in colour* brisk flavour, and keeps 
till May. Warner's King is a good standard 
variety, producing large, mellow culinary fruits, 
which are much in demand. Oolden Noble is a 
very handsome fruit, firm, and keeps well 
Beauty of Stoke is a eood grower and cropper, 
producing fine conical fruits either on standards 
or espaliers. Tower of Glamis is one of the best 
old varieties ; it crops and keeps welL Oalville 
Boisbunei is a good late dessert fruit, highly 
coloured, and in use till ApriL Adam's Pear- 
main is a very useful late dessert fruit of good 
flavour, but the tree is not very vigorous. 
LiUlecote, Hungerford. J. Ritnolds. 

AN APPLE TO RIVAL RIBSTON 

PIPPIN. 
Mr. Batlob Habtland sends from Ard Gain, 
Cork, fruits from a large tree growing in his 
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SPRAY or THR NBW GLIMBINO B08R VRAU KARL 
DRUSOHKl. 

(Ofu-hal/natwvl me. Shown by Meun. W. Lwrmuon 
and Sons, BggUnehffe. before the Royal HottieuUural 
Soeiety on the mhuU., and givenon mumrdofmmL) 



nursery, with the following note : " The tree has 
been planted nearly twenty years, and we had 
to prop it up this year, its spreading branohee 
carrying a crop of fruit equal in size to those 
sent. I have sent fruits to the best experts in 
England, and not two send me its proper name. 
From experience of ^ears I guess what it is by 
John Scott's description. Will you kindly sive 
me ^our opinion ? It keeps without shriveUing 
until May or June, and kindly notice how few 
pips there are within, how solid it is, and what a 
rich flavour of the Ribston. It never cankers 
like Cox's Orange, the Sturmer Pippin, sjod the 
Ribston. I should place it, from a planting here 
of 100 sorts, as the best we have. I suppose 
the tree this year carried 1,000 fruits. Our 
Daffodils are all above ground, Cervantesi, similar 
to that I send, leading the van and in full bud, 
likewise the early Poet's variety, viz., prieoox 
grandiflora. The Lenten Roses are very beautiful 
also." 

[The fruit sent was undoubtedly the variety 
B«»lle Bonne. It is a good sort, the flesh firm» Juioy, 
well flavoured, and the tree crops freely. — Ed.]. 



THE ROSE GARDEN, 

ROSE CLIMBING FRAU KARL 
DRUSCHKI. 

THE Roee Fraa Karl Droachki, one of 
the best white Roees, is so well 
known that when a climbing form 
was exhibited at a recent meeting 
of the Royal HorticuJtoral Society 
it occasioned a good deal of 
interest The blooms are very similar to 
those of the ordinary form, except that they 
are hardly so large. The buds, too, are tinged 
with pronounced pink, which fades to white 
as they open. In the bud state, however, 
the pink tint is very decided. It is yet too 
early to say whether Climbing Frau Karl 
Druschki mil prove of value as a garden 
Rose, but the plant shown by Messrs. 
Lawrenson and Son, Egglescliffe, Yarm-on- 
Tees, grown in a pot, carried a fair number 
of good blooms, and save promise of being a 
valuable acquisition. If out of doors the climb- 
ing form grows with proportionate vigour to 
the dwarf one, it will certainly be a strong 
grower, and if one may judge of its flowering 
from the plant shown, there will be nothing 
to complain of in this respect An awiutl of 
merit was granted to this Rose. 

MILDEW ON ROSES. 
I AM sure that all Rose growers feel very grateful 
to Thb Oabdbn for recently devoting so much 
valuable space to articles on that troublesome 
disease, mildew. It has certainly been interesting 
and instructive to read the ezperienqts of various 
growers living in different parts of the country as 
to which vanities are, and which are not, subject 
to mildew with them, but what I reouire to know 
—and I think I may safely add, all Roee growers 
wish to know—is why does mildew appear at all? 
As prevention is always better than cure, the 
question which naturally suggests itself is, what 
can we do to prevent its appearance ? I think 
everyone must admit that this is the most trouble- 
some and destructive enemy with which we have 
to deal in growing Roses, that our knowledge of 
its cause is very limited, and the treatment 9X 
present is not satisfaoto^. I maintam that no 
authority has yet been able to explain why this 
fungoid growth attacks our Rose trees. True, 
some say that it is due to dryness at the roots of 
the plants, others to excessive moisture in the 
atmosphere, and many other equally vague 
opinions are given. I had the plpasure of hearing 
Mr. Cooling's paper on ** Autumn Roses" last 
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September at the Royal Hortioultnral Hall. In 
it he gaye an exhaiutiye Hat of the Tarietiei 
whioh in hit experience are nerer attacked by 
mildew, bat in answer to queationB after the 
lecture, he waa quite nnable to o^er any tnggei- 
tioni why mildew attacked some varietiei and 
not othera, nor was he able to say how it ia to be 
prevented. Unfortunately, we are unable to 
exclude from our collections all those sorts which 
we know from experience are liable to be attacked. 
For example, Fran Karl Druschki, admittwlly 
our finest white Rose, and one of the best for 
garden decoration and exhibition, is rery subject 
to mildew. Again, Margaret Dickson, a grand 
garden Rose by reason of its vigour of growth 
and freedom of blooming, is with me one of the 
worst offenders. We should have to discard 
Caroline Testout from among the Hybrid Teas, 
and the Hon. Edith Gifford from our Teas, both 
excellent Roses in every other way. In my garden 
I have a bed at one end of which are some plants 
of Her Majesty, at the other end eome Margaret 
Dickson, add between these a few Uirioh Brunner. 
Her Majesty, it soes without saving, is always 
attacked very badly, Margaret Dickson also, but 
not severely, while Uirioh Brunner I have never 
known to suffer until last autumn, and then only 
slightly. These were all treated alike as far as 
feraing was concerned, and they were growing in 
the same soil. These facts to my mind dismiss 
the question of feeding and of soil as factors in 
the causation of mildew. The late Mr. Foster- 
Melliar, in his excellent work ** The Book of the 
Rose," says mildew is most likely to appear in 
shut-in gardens where there is not a free circu- 
lation of air, because the spores of the fungus are 
thus allowed to settle on the leaves of the trees, 
there being not enough air to blow them away. 
Last summer was remarkable here for the pre- 
valence of continued high winds ; in fact, we had 
gales all through the Rose season, and so severe 
were they that I lost several standards, the heads 
being blown out, although they were firmly 
secured to stout stakes, and I had many of my 
best blooms ruined. 

With me, 1905 was the worst year I can 
remember for miidew, and from what I can learn 
this is the opinion of most growers. If mildew 
is spread by the floating about in the air and the 
eventual alighting of these spores on the leaves, 
why, I ask, is it that the under-surface of the 
leaf is nearly always first attacked, and not the 
upper, as one would naturally expect ? Again, 
why was it so bad in a year peculiar for the 
prevalence of high winds ? It is also said that 
if plants are kept in a healthy condition mildew 
is not likely to appear. I take it for a Rose tree 
to be in a healthy condition it must have p^ood 
cultivation and generous treatment. Her Majesty 
requires high cultivation to be any good, but this 
is notoriously the worst for getting miidew I 
know, while Ulrich Brunuer can do well and 
give excellent results without the same amount 
of attention, yet rarely suffers. It is not due to 
constitution, for Teas, as a class, are tender and 
are almost mildew-proof, the Hon. Edith 
Oifford, one of the most hardy and vigorous, 
being a notable excepiion. Among the Hybrid 
Ferpetuals we hardly ever see Paul Neyron with 
mildew, while Mme. Gabriel Luizst, equally 
hardy and vigorous in growth, is seldom seen 
without it. There is a generally-accepted theory 
that mildew is an acutely infectious and con- 
tagions disease. In my opinion, this is a 
much-exaggerated idea. As an instance of this, 
I may state that I have a row of Griiss an 
Teplitz, within 3 feet of whioh are growing 
another row of Mme. Pemet - Dacher. The 
latter always gets mildew, but I have never 
known the former to catch it. If mildew is 
as contagious as is popularly believed, one 
would naturally expect that the Pemet-Dachers 
would give it to the Griiss an Teplitz, especially 
when Uieir branches actually touch and inter- 
mingle .as they do in the case of my plants. I am, 
therefore, led to think that the contagious 
Mtvre of mildew is not so real as is generally 




position lor mildew, while Paul Neyron and its 
BeedliDg, Uirioh BruDoer, rarely get the disease. 
I might quote many more examples would spaoe 
allow. With regard to the exciting causes, I am of 
opinion that variations in temperature stand 
first, for I have noted that mildew is sure to 
apoear after we have a series of hot sunny days 
followed by oold nights. If the National Roee 
Society would attach some importance to varieties 
which are proof ago^inst mildew when conferring 
their |(old medala for new Roses, they would, 
iodeea, earn the everlasting gratitude of \u all, 
for by this tneaDa we would In time have a race 
of Rosea less troublesome than at the present 
day. BouGLAS L. Fbebland. 

Delamerf^t JSnmlland, Kent, 



A BBAUnrUL GBUNHOUSB TLOWKU 
(THTBSAOANTHUe BUTILANB.) 

(Shown by Mr. Beckett, gardener to Lord Aldenhatn, 

SUtree, Berts, b^ore the Royal HorticuUural 

Society recently. Slightly reduced.) 

supposed. To my mind the whole trouble lies 
in some obscure hereditary tendency whioh 
requires an exciting cause for its development. 
This hereditary taint is proved by the suscepti- 
bility of Roses belonging to certain families 
being especially liable to be attacked. For 
example, Fran9ois Michelon and its oiEspring, 
Mrs. John J#aing, always show a strong predis- 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

THYHSACANTHUS RUTILANS, 
k MONO the plants available for indoor 

f\ gAfdeDiog there is not one that 

/ \ would be, even by the beginner, con- 

L A fouoded with this Thyrsaoanthus, 

£ \^ that is when in flower, for it owes 
its chief distinctive features to the 
beauty of its infloreacence. To the cultivator 
who endeavoorfl X<i form this into a neat, shapely 
plaot ita beauty is altogether loet, as the flowers 
are borne in very long, drooping racemes, and 
are consequently seen to the best advantage 
on tall stems. The continued stopping neoesr 
sary in order to obtain bushy plants causes 
weakened shoots, with a corresponding poverty 
of bloesoms. The latt^ part of these remarks 
apply not only to the Thyrsaoanthus^ but many 
other subjects in the order Acanthacea), to which 
it belongs, such as Aphelandras, Jacobinias, 
Justioias, and such things. The object aimed at 
should be good strong growth, the main shoot 
being allowed to grow without pinching. Even 
if the result is a j^ant 4 feet to 5 feet in height, 
it will be found that this is by no means too tall 
for Uie long racemes pushed out from the upper 
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part. It is often treated aa a stove plant, but 
•noceeds beet in an intermediate temperatare. 
If kept too warm or in too drv an atmosphere 
red spider is apt to attack the thin-teztnred 
leaves, and quickly causes them to drop. This 
Tbyrsacanthus strikes readily from cuttings of 
the young srowing shoots in early spring, and 
from that time the plants should be kept srowing 
on without check. By no means a DoveTty, for 
it was introduced from Colombia in 1851, Tbyrsa- 
canthus rutilans is one of the fine old plants 
which are comins more prominently forward 
after many years of comparative neglect. 

H. P. 



AMARYLLIS. 
Tbiatmbbt irriB Flowibing. 
SoMB of the more common causes of failure with 
these plants are growing; on the bulbs without 
allowing any rest, giving too long a resting 
period, or inattention after flowering. All plants 
require a period of rest at some time of the year, 
and the Amaryllis is no exception. At the same 
time, the total withholding of water for a 
lengthened period is a serious blunder, while 
keeping the plants all the year in a warm, moist 
temperature is equally wrong. It is usual, while 
the plants are in flower, to remove them to fairly 
cool quarters, so as to retain the beautv of the 
blooms as long as possible. As soon, therefore, 
as the flowers fade, return to the warm house 
and afford the plants every chance of making 
strong, healthy growth. It is a good plan at 
this period to remove all young bulbs and to give 
a top-dressing of rich soiL Any that mav 
require bigger pots should have a moderate shift 
only, as the Amairyllis dislikes a large pot. I 
ffrow most of mine in 5-inoh pots, and use nothing 
Urger than a 6-inch one. After the plants have 
exhausted the fresh soil, give weak applications 
of liquid manure made from sheep or cow manure 
at least twice a week. Yaaj this by occasional 
doeee of lohthemic Guano in a liquid state; a 
heaped tablespoonful to the gallon of water. 

By the end of June most of the plant" will 
have completed their growth. Then is the time 
to remove them to a sunny greenhouse. Place 



so that the bulbs mav receive 
all the sun possiole, and 
water carefully. Wheo the 
leaves beffin to turn yellow, 
a£Eord oaly enough water to 
keep them from flagging. 
On no aooount allow them to 
get dust-dry for any lensth 
of time, or the result wilTbe 
the loss of all the roots. In 
my opinion, the most im- 
portant point in the whole 
matter is never to allow the 
roots to die. By wintering 
in not too high a tempera- 
ture very little water is 
necessary, but that little 
must be given. 

C. Blair. 
PresUmf LinlUhgow. 

PRIMULA FORTUNEI. 

This interesting plant, 
shown in the accompanjring 
illustration, is to all appear- 
ances a hybrid between P. 
denticulate and P. farinoea. 
It has been in cultivation 
for nearlv fiftv years, as it 
is figured by Moore in the 
Flaml Magaziw, 1860, t. 7, 
from a plant which flowered 
in the nursery of Messrs. 
O. Henderson and Son, 
Wellington Road, St. John's 
Wood. The origin of the plant is not there 
given, and nothing has been added to its history 
since that time. It is still exQeedingly rare 
in gardens, the plant illustrated having been 
presented to the Royal Gardens, Kew, recentlv 
by Colonel Beddome, Bispara, West Hill, 
Putney, who is probably the only one who 
possesses specimens of it. Of course, it 
might possibly be in o^her mrdens, but at any 
rate it nas not been reoordM. Its scarcity may 
be due to its half-hardy nature, as it requires to 
be grown in a cold frame during the winter. 
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while in summer it should be plunged or planted 
out in a cool, shady place wnere it can obtain 
plenty of moisture, it thrives well in sandy 
loam and leaf soil, but produces seed sparingly, 
which fact seems to point to its hybrid origin. 
As it is perennial the crowns may be divided 
after flowwing, thus oflbrinffa method of increase 
other than by seeds. P. Fortunei has ooarsely 
dentate leaves similar to those of P. erosa, and 
not mealy, with stems a few inches high bearinfc 
loose heads of flowers, which remiiMl one of 
The flowers are about half-an-inch 
in diameter and bluish lilac in 
colour, with a primrose yellow eyeu 
It comes into flower eariyin Feb- 
ruary and lasts for a considerable 
time, thus being useful for the 
unheated house. W. L 



P. farinosa. 
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^AXIFBA^A APipULATA ON THE JfXyi BOCK PABpiN. 



IXIAS AND SPARAXIS. 

THESE both require the 
same kind of coltiva- 
tioD, as they differ bat 
little from each other. 
They are oatives of 
South Africa, and need 
more sunshine than we can order 
for them. They do not succeed 
as hardy bulbs in any part of 
Great Britain, but it is easy to 
ensure a fine bloom of them as c^ 
Hyacinths or Tulips. It follows, 
therefore, that they are better 
adapted for pot culture than in 
the open ground. The surest 
Way to enjoy them is to get a 
new stock of bulbs, or more 
properly speaking, corms, every 
year, as by such means a brilliant 
display at small cost of money 
ana labour may be ensured. For 
a*fgood display of Ldas and 
Sparaxis potting should be done 
ifi the month of September, 
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using a mixture of good leaf -mould one 
jMirt, fibrous peat three parts, and roush 
silver sand two parts, or where a good sandy 
peat containing a reasonable amount of fibre 
can be procured this will suffice without any 
admixture whatever. And for all generfd 
purposes 5-inch pots, three to five roots in a 
pot, wUl be the best rule as to size and 
numbers; but large pans, if somewhat 
shallow, are quite as suitable. In any case, 
it is folly to spread the roots over a large 
space, and five in a 5-inch pot will be none 
too many for a good head of bloom. 

Crock the pots with care, fill nearly full 
with soil, and then put in the bulbs. Cover 
them just enough to put them out of sight 
The soil should be a little moist in the first 
instance, in which case there will be no 
necessity for giving water ; but if the soil is 
dry, give them one dose of water, then place 
them in a cold frame, draw the light over, 
and leave them to manage their own affairs 
for a little while. If kept safe from frost, 
with no more moisture than 
just suffices to encoura^ root 
action, they will in due time put 
up their green spears and show 
that they will endeavour to do 
their duty. It is now of great 
importance not to give them too 
much water, but at the same 
time they must not be allowed to 
^t quite dry. When there are 
signs of growth remove the 
plants to a warm greenhouse 
and increase the supplies of 
water as the growth advanceeL 
taking care sQways to avoid 
excess, and at the same time 
keeping them near the glass, and 
givinff them as much air as is 
usmdly aUowed in winter to 
plants that are known to be 
nearly hardy. 

As the season advances the 
flowers will begin to show; they 
will then require more libend 
supplies of water, more air, and 
a utile staking and tying to keep 
them in order. The beauty of 
the blooms will more than com- 
pensate for all the trouble taken. 
When the bloom is past, put the 
I)lant8 out of doors in a sunny 
situation on a bed of coal ashes, 
taking care not to neglect them. 
The leaves will soon die down 
after the flowers are past, and 
then there must be an end of watering. If 
it be a very hot summer, the Ixias majr be 
left alone to become ^uite dnr and to roast into 
perfect ripeness, which is the natural course 
of events in the sandy soil of their native 
fields. But in a cool summer it will be a 
good practice to take all the pots to a green- 
house and lay them on their sides on any 
shelf that can be spared, full in the sun. 
Being thus fuUv ripened they will flower 
again, and it will only be necessary to shake 
them out about the middle of September and 
repot them in fresh pots and fresh soil to 
ensure another bloom. 

Ixias may be also well grown without the 
use of pots or the help of a menhouse if 
only a mme with lights is at nand. Make 
up a bed of sandy peat under a south or west 
wall. The bed must be well drained, and it 
must have a sunny exposure. Plant the 
roots in rows across, 3 inches apart in the 
rpws, ai^d the rqws ^ inches asun4er. This 



should be done in (September or early in 
October. Give the least amount of water 
possible, but moisture the roots must have. 
Make use of the lights judiciously, giving air 
as often and as long as possible, and take care 
not to push the growth. By this means a 
good bloom may be secured, and the culti- 
vator can flower the same roots time after 
time, and with each year's growth obtain a 
supply of offsets. To do this the plants must 
be encouraged to flower freely and to complete 
their leaf-growth, after which they must be 
allowed to become quite dry. The lights should 
be again put on to help the ripening process. 
Amweltthorpe^ Norwich. T. B. Field. 



THE NEAPOLITAN AND COMTE DE 
BRAZZA VIOLETS. 

I AM herewith sending you a photograph 
which I have taken of these Violets growing 
in a cold frame. Some of the blooms I have 
picked measured fully 1^ inches across. The 



aoccmnt of its earlinsM and the freedom with 
which it flowers. So profusely are the flowers 
borne that the foliage is completely hidden 
beneath them. It has been long grown in gar- 
dens under various names, whioh include 8. 
Malyi, S. luteo purpurea, S. Frederioi-Augusti, 
and 8. Alberti, but its origin has never been 
definitelv ascertained. It is, however, probably 
a hybrid between 8. sancta and 8. burseriana, 
which cross would be likely to produce such a 
plant. For the cold alpine house it is a most 
valuable plant for growing in pans. A mixture 
of loam and sand, with plenty of grit mixed with 
it, suits its reouirements admirably. During the 
summer months it should be plunged in ashes 
outside up to the rim of the pot, supplying it 
with plenty of water. When the flowers b^in 
to show it may be moved inside, and will oome 
into flower in February. Plants should be split 
up and repotted after the second or third year 
in pans, as the crowns, if left longer, become 
crowded together and weak, and although they 
will still flower freely, the individuals are small 
and weedy. On young plants the stems are 
sturdier and hold up the larger flowers better. 
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THl KSAPOLITAK AND DOUBLB WHITB OOMTB Dl BBAZZ4 VIOLKTS IN FBAMB. 



ones on the right-hand side of the photograph 
are Comte de Brazza, and on the left Nea- 
politan. We have been able to pick more or 
less some good blooms all the winter. I 
usually take my young runners as soon as 
possible in Mav, and plant them in good soil 
in a position that is partty shaded from the 
hot midday sun. Attention as to cleaning, 
hoeing, and watering are, in my opinion, 
important details to obtain good plants for 
planting in a frame, which I usually do by 
the middle of October, then keep the frame 
close until the plants beunn to take hold of the 
new soil. I then gradually admit air, and after 
a few days the light may be kept off altogether 
on all favourable occasions. F, E. Stokbs. 
Cokethorpe Park, Witney, Oxon, 

SAXIFRAQA APICULATA 
Thbbb are several yellow early-flowering Siixi- 
frages in cultivation, but the present plant occu- 
pies a prominent position ai^ons them on 



Outside on the rockery the plants soon form 
large tufts, a sunny position on a ledge or sloping 
bank suiting them best. It will also grow well in 
partial shade, but under these conditions it does 
not flower so freely. There are two forms of this 
plant in cultivation, both with primrose-coloured 
flowers, but one form flowers some three weeks 
before the other opens. W. Ibvino. 



A CHARMING ALPINE FLOWER. 

(MOBISIA HTPOOJ6A.) 

Thts charming little alpine plant, which is now 
flowering, is a native of Corsica and 8ardinia, and 
produces tiny bright yellow flowers about three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, scarcely reaobiog 
more than 2 inches in height ; its evergreen leafy 
rosettes are also very beautiful. To grow this 
alpine successfully select a half-shadv position on 
the rockery, and plant in a deep sandy loam" with 
good drainage. It is well worth ffrowiog in pots 
so that the flowers may be {|[iven the protection of 
a cold frame. It may be increased bv cuttings 
and division in earl^ summer. f(. M. f . 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS, 



PROPAGATION OF IVIES BY CUT- 
TINGS.— A. Portion of a branoh of 
fio^jered or digitate Ivir (Hedera Helix 
digitata) : a, stem that may have 
atrial (rapport - olasping) roots; 6, 
atrial roots on firm wood and parts 
not generally detachable as onttings, either on 
aooount of disfiguring parent plant or olnmsiness 
of part for insertion sod transference ; e, young 
shoots, moderately firm, as in late eammer or 
aatnmn, and suitable for cuttings ; d^ points of 
detaching so as not to leave a bare stub on 
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parent plant ; e, cut to be made transversely 
below a joint ; f, leaves to be cut off to base of 
petiole, not damaging *' eye " or bud in axil ; o, 
depth of inserting catting, properly prepared, in 
soil (two parts turfv loam, one part leaf- mould, 
half a part each old mortar rubbish and sharp 
sand), position if in summer on north border, 
later (October) may be in open sheltered place. 
B. Gnttiog properly made and inserted : A, point 
of cutting transvenely below a joint ; t , stuos of 
leaves removed ; ;*, surface of soiL C. Rooted 
cutting starting into growth: it, roots pushed 
from base of stem where callus formed ; I, growths 
pushed from buds in underground stem, and 
uraally with roots ; m, top that should be secured 
with a stake if required for trellis or wall cover- 
ing, or if for ground-clothing or flat work allowed 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

to trail, always transferring to permanent quarters 
before entangled. D. Portion of a branch of 
Donerail's Ivy (Hedera Helix donerailensis), show- 
ing mode of taking j^ortion of moderately firm 
younff shoot as a cutting : n, point of detaching ; 
o, pomt of removing leaves ; p, depth of inserting 
in soil ; g, atrial roots that ma^ or may not be 
present. E. Cuttings of variegated Algerian 
Ivy (Hedera Helix algeriensis vanegata) inserted 
under shelter of a wall in late summer with 
eastern, western, or northern aspect : r, soil (see 
A g) placed in a few inches deeper than length 
of cutting deprived of leaves; «, trench 
taken out; t, cuttings placed in 6 inches 
distance apart, rows 9 inches asunder, 
trench filled in firmly after inserting 
cuttings; n, cuttings properly insertea 
F. Cutting of Lesser Marbled Ivy (Hedera 
Helix marmorata minor) properly prepared 
and inserted in 2^inch pots : v, drainage ; 
to, soil; a;, space for holding water in 
watering. G. Cutting of Lesser Marbled 
Ivy after rooting transferred from 2i-inch 
into 4-inch pots : y, drainage : z, soil ; 
a, ball of soil and roots ; 6, space for holding 
water in watering ; e, top secured to stake if 
required for low wall or trellis, otherwise 
allow to spread horisontally. Cuttings 
inserted in pots, preferablv singly, and 
placed in heat, kejpt shaded until rooted, 
make good pUnts in much less time than 
when placed in a frame or in the open air ; 
this method is advised for the choicer 
varieties and for getting up stock quickly 
and in quantity for general decorative 
purposes. 

P rwu ing old RoBU.—Old climbing Roees 
on pillars are apt to become a tangled mass 
of growth, and to flower on the outside and 
on the top only if they are not attended to 
properly. It is well to take them down 
every two or three years at least, out out 
some of the older stems which are not 
needed, and then tie them up again carefully 
so that each shoot is trained separate from 
its neighbour. No advantage is gained by 
having so many shoots in pillar Roses ; one 
wookf get more flowers by having fewer 
and better growths. 

The UmbreOa PfofU.— Slightly fandful 
perhaps, but not more so than many popular 
names, is that of Umbrella Plant as applied 
to Cyperus altemifolius. The shape of its 
flowenng umbels raggests the name, as they 
stand erect on long stems and radiate in 
much the same manner as the wires of an 
umbrella. This is an ideal amateur's plant. 
It grows like a weed in a moist, shady 
greenhouse, but is not daunted bv sun and 
aridity in the atmosphere, nor by a few 
weeks' sojourn in a dwelling -house. Seeds, divi- 
sion of the roots, and utilising the flowering tops 
as cuttings are means of increase, and all or either 
can be carried out at this season. Division gives 
the quickest results, and may be practised to 
almost any extent. This Cyperus is a very 
thirsty subject, and much time would be wasted 
in watering in rammer were it placed in a well- 
drained pot. Instead of crocks cover the drainage 
hole with a little well-decayed farmyard manure, 
and use a rich compost for filling the pot. 
Always give water in abundance. 

A MinicUurt FoUetge Oercmium. — So far as my 
experience goes, and I have known the plant for 
at least twenty years, the pretty little Geranium 
to whiph I wo^ld call attention pever bloopis. { 



It, however, produces such a neat, compact toft 
of silver-edgM foliaoe, some 4 inches to 6 inches 
high, that it is invaluable in every garden where 
summer bedding out is practised. No pinching, 
no pegging, no regulatinff whatever is needed; 
it simplv requires to be planted and left alone. 
Its real name nobody seems to know, but it 



rejoices under quite a number of aliases — a sure 
sign of garden popularity. Of theee, the best 
known, and, I think, the most correct is Dandy, 
but it is known as Little Pet in many gardens. 
Its propagation is a deliffht, quite large branches, 
with several leads, stnkinff readily in a warm 
greenhouse at this season. I have put in cuttings 
as late as the middle of Aprils and they have 
grown into first-rate plants for altematinff with 
blue seedling Lobelias by the last week in May. 

Disbudding Peach Treee.— The growths on the 
Peach trees on walls outdoors will soon make 
rapid progress, and disbudding — that is, removing 
some of the growths — will Im necessary. If all 
the little orowths were allowed to remain, the 
tree would become quite a thicket of shoots 
before the sea so n was over. Some must be 
removed, and it is important to remove only 
thoee which are not necessary to the well-being 
of the tree. Only a few must be taken off at a 
time, otherwise the tree would raffiir a check. 
On no account must the one at the top or the one 
at the bottom of the shoot be removed. It is 
essential that both should be left First remove 
a few of the growths towards the middle of the 
shoot (rub them off with the finser and thumb), 
say, every other one, except vmere yon think 
another shoot might be trained in with sdvantace ; 
then you may leave a growth that will eventniSly 
form a new shoot to ffll the empty space. Take 
the strongest branches first, and remove a few 
growths from the middle of each of them the first 



dav. Then in a few days' time do the same with 
hab the remainins shoots, and finish the first 
disbudding on a Uiird day. In ten days or a 



fortnight's time the final disbudding may be 
commenced, and it, too, must be spread over 
several days, allowing three or four days to 
elapee between each. When disbuddins is 
finished there should remain only the leading 
growth at the end of the shoot, one or two at 
the base aooocding to the space to be filled, and, 
if it is necessary, another one wherever it may 
be wanted. As a rule, however, one at the top 
and one at the base are enough. 

TOWN GARDENING. 
Hoeing is most important work in the garden 
at this time of year. Not onlv does it a<^rate 
and improve the soil, but it also keeps down 
weeds. If the latter are destroyed now, before 
they are large enough to flower, a good deal of 
annoyance iad work later on will be saved. If, 
however, the weeds are allowed to grow and 
flower and produce a crop of seeds buore they 
are cut down, there will soon be a host of them 
to deal with. Nothing helps the growth of 
plants at Uus sea so n more than a looae surface, 
which is obtained by careful hoeing. A surface- 
soil that is lumpy and hard hinders rather than 
helps forward the growth of plants. 

Bfdba to Plant Now.— The bulbs of Gladiolus 
should now be planted ; the old scarlet brench- 
leyensis makes as fine a show as any. Mid is, 
perhaps, the most raitable for the town garden. 
A pleasing result can be obtained by planting a 
few bulbe of Galtonia candicans (the 0^ 
Hyacinth) between the Gladiolus. Both will 
fiower toother, and the red of the Gladiolus aod 
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the white bells of the Galtonia make a pretty 
picture. Ic ia not too Ute to plftat Lilies now, 
espeoially thelate-fiowerio^ ones, saoh as tigrinam 
and speoiosam or their varieiiee. They will not 
bloom quite so well this year as ihoae wliioh were 
plantea laat autumn, but they will give a very 
fair return and flower rather later than the 
established bulbs. The roots of the soarlet 
Lobelia (L. oardinalis), which have been win- 
twed in boxes and just oovered with soil, may 
now be planted out. 

Seed sowing,— The soil needs careful prepara- 
tion for seed-sowing. It is now time to sow 
hardy annuals, and half-hardy ones may be sown 
ontdoors at the end of the month by those who 
have not been able to sow them under glass 
earlier. The soil should be made as fine as 
possible, for seeds of some plants are very small 
and may fail to germinate in badly-prepared soiL 
First dig it up 2 inches or 3 inches deep with a 
small hand-fork, then break down all rough 
particles with the back of th^ rake, and finally 
rake over so as to make the surface smooth, and 
remove all rough pieces. It is best to sow the 
smaller seeds on the surface, covering them veiv 
lightly with a sprinkling of sand or sifted soiL 
For larse seeds a shallow cavity may be drawn 
out, filling up again after the seeds are sown. 
Sowing seieds too deeply is almost as bad as 
sowing them too thickly ; if they are buried deep 
they often fail to germinate. 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK, 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

SWEET PEAS.~These were sown in 
pois in February, and having been 
thinned and gradually hardened, may 
now be planted out. The soil should 
be well trenched, and plenty of good 
stable manure worked in. Rows or 
hedges of Sweet Peas are very attractive ; they 
can also be used to mask an unsishtly place 
during summer, but the most satis&ctory way 
of growing them is in separate colours, planted in 
dumps. They form pillars of fiower. Five pots of 
plants that have been thinned down to three 
plants in a pot, make a good clump. This 
number will allow for the removal of any rogues 
when the plants begin to flower. Make the 
ground fairly firm about them. A few small 
sticks should be plaoed round the plants to 
lead them up to the taller bushy sticks, which 
should be 8 feet or 9 feet high, and should 
be put in at once, keeping them well away from 
the plants, and put a string or wire round the 
whole to keep them together, otherwise they are 
liable to displacement bv strong winds. Birds 
and slugs do not attack Sweet Peas that are 
planted from pots to the extent they do those 
sown in the open grounnd, as they start growing 
away freely at once, but as safeguard, a dusting 
of soot should be applied. 

80HIZO6TTLIS OOGOIKIA. — This charming little 
bulbous plant resembles a miniature Gladiolus 
of a bright scarlet colour. As it flowers in late 
autumn or early winter, it is particularly valuable, 
and, being of easy culture, it should be grown in 

fuantity. It flourishes best in a deep moist loam, 
t frequently suffers from drought, uid if planted 
on light, sandy soil, must be kept well supplied 
with water during the growing season. The plants 
may be divided now and planted in rows 9 inches 
apart, aad 3 inches apart in the rows. By 
October these will have grown into nice sturdy 
plants, just beginning to push up the flower- 
spikes. They should then be carefully taken up 
and transplanted closely in a row at the foot of a 
south wall or fence where some temporary pro- 
tection can be given ; as although the plant is 
haidy, the flowers are liable to be damaged by 
severe frost. 



Pits and Fiumbs.— Plants in these wUl now 
require careful attention. Those established in 

Sots and boxes may have the lights taken off on 
ne sunny days, to keep them as sturdy as possible 
until they are ready to be transferred to the 
flower garden. Propagate from cuttings all kinds 
of bedding planto of which there are still not 
sufiQcient. The best means of propagatinjg soft 
bedding plants in larse numbers is by making up 
slight hot-beds now, dibbling the cuttings thickly 
in rich sandy soil upon the hot-bed. 

O. D. Davison. 
WeOwick Oardena, Norwich, 

FRUIT GARDEN. 
Fbuit Tkbbs planted in the autumn should be 
looked over, as the soil may have been loosened 
during the winter by severe frosts. Make the 
soil about the roots thoroughly firm by treading 
it, and if the mulching iSforded them at the 
planting season has almost disappeared, a further 
application of half-rotten stable manure will be 
beneficial. 

Fbuit Bobdibs, more especially those on 
gravelly or well-drained soils, or where the walls 
have broad copings, should be well watered if 
necessary, first lightly forking over the space 
between the wall and the cropped portion of the 
border. Give the water in the mominc[, so that 
it may sink some depth into the soil before 
nightfall, as sharp frosts at night may still be 
expected. 

Apbicotb have set their fruits in all but the 
latest districts, and as soon as they are well set 
they should be thinned if necessary, removing 
first the smallest and those that are growing 
between the branchesand the wall or are otherwise 
badly plaoed. It is the safer practice to look 
over the trees two or three times, taking away a 
few fruits at each time, rather than to complete 
the thinning at one operation. More fruits than 
are necessary for a full crop should be left until 
they have passed through the stonine process. 
Strong-growing trees should be allowed to carry 
a heavy crop if possible, as it helps to restrict 
the excessive vigour of the tree A healthy 
Apricot tree should carry a crop of from six to 
eight fruits to the square foot. As the Apricot 
produces fruit on the wood of the previous year's 
growth, as well as on the spurs, disbudding and 
pinching should be effected accordingly, and as 
soon as the shoots are of sufficient length to be 
easily handled they should be thinned out. This 
should be done gradually, going over the trees 
several times before the shoots are finally 
thinned ; those which spring from the front and 
back of the branches should be removed first, 
rubbing them off entirely as soon as they have 
made a start to grow, afterwards removing others 
that are not required for extension or for rralaoing 
the shoots now carrying the fruit and forformins 
fruit-spurs. The Apricot maggot will be found 
in the folds of the young leaves, and can be 
destroyed by pinching the leaves between the 
finger and thumb. Its presence can be easily 
detected by the appearance of the leaves and 
young shoots which are bound together with a 
glutinous web. On the first appearance of aphis 
the trees should be sprayed with a solution of 
quassia several days in succession. Slugs should 
be searched for, before they leave their winter 
quarters, behind the large trunks of old wall 
trees dose to the ground. Later in the season 
they can be caught at night by means of a light 
when they are feeding. Thomas Wilsok. 

GUmie OatOe Chrdem, €flami§9 N.B. 

ORCHIDS. 
Calakthis.— The deciduous Galanthes, such as 
G. vestiu varieties and the beautiful hybrids C. 
Veitohii, 0. Bryan, C. Sibyl, and 0. William 
Murray, are fast developing their new growth, 
and no time should be lost in attending to their 
potting requirements. The pseudo-bulbs should 
be potted singly in 6-inch or 6-inoh pots, according 



to- the size, in a mixture of two-thirds fibrous 
loam and one-third leaf-soil, with a sprinkling of 
thoroughly dried cow manure beaten to a powder 
added. The whole should be well mixed together 
with a liberal sprinkling of coarse silver sand and 
finely-broken crock. A few large crocks should 
be placed in the bottom of the pot, and a little 
rough loam placed over them. Then fill to within 
1 inch of the rim with the compost, and place the 
plant in position, so that the young growth is as 
near the centre of the pot as possible, and pot 
firmly, leaving the surface just below the rim 
and the base 01 the young growth a little below 
the surfaoe. Galanthes, with few exceptions, 
require the conditions of an ordinary plant stove. 
A good position for them immediately after 
repotting is a shelf near the roof -glass where they 
may obtain the maximum amount of light. They 
do not require water at the root for the first two 
weeks ; syringing between the pots is all that is 
neceesary, and until the growths are 6 inches or 
7 inches high tbey should only be watered when 
the compost has become quite dry. During the 
summer, when the plants are growing freely, 
they require a copious supply of water, and will 
be benefited by an occasional watering with weak 
liquid cow manure. Much depends upon the 
present treatment as to whether Galanthes will 
be a success or failure. If the plants are over- 
watered before the roots are working freely in 
the soil, then the leaves become spotted ana the 
plants will fail. They should not be shaded for 
a week or so, but as the growth advances gradu- 
ally give shade. 

GasLOGTNB OBiSTATA.— In many gardens where 
Orchids are not generally cultivated G. cristata 
is seen in a thriving condition. Since the fiower- 
ing season they should have been given a short 
rest. They may now receive attention with 
regard to top-dressing or repotting. It is advis- 
able to repot a few each season, as it usually 
takes two years to establish them sufficiently to 
get a good show of fiowers. Perforated shallow 
p&ns are the best receptacles in which to grow 
them. These should be filled to within 2 inches 
or 3 inches of the rim with crook drainage, over 
which a layer of moss should be placed. The 
compost may consist of two parts fibrous peat to 
one part fibrous loam and sphagnum moss, inter- 
mixoi with coarse sand and broken crocks. They 
should be potted in a mounded position, with the 
young growths towards the centre, and be pressed 
moderately firm. It is sometimes necessary to 
use pieces of copper wiro, bent as hooks, to hold 
them in the required position. They should be 
given a good waterlog after repotting, and then 
allowed to become dry beforo they are watered 
again. Place them in a shady part of the inter- 
mediate house, and keep the atmosphere in a 
fairly moist condition by syringingbetween them. 

W. H. Paoi. 

Ohardwar^ Bourion-on-the'WcUer^ OUmeeater, 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Walks and Edoings.— Now that the greater 
part of the digging, and consequently carting and 
wheeling into the kitchen garden, is done, repair 
the roads and walks and put in order the edgings. 
If the walks are in a bad condition, break them 
up with a pick, make the surfaoe even (a levd, 
surface is preferred in some places, but I think, 
on the whole, a slightly rounded surface is better), 
and add coarse or fine gravel as may be necessary. 
If the centre of the walk is soft, cracked fiints or 
granite should be added before the gravel ; well 
roll in with a heavy roller, giving the walk a good 
watering at the time of rolling. A walk remade 
thus wiU require regular rollings after rain until 
the surfaoe is firmly set. See that the drains are 
all right before finishing the walk. As an edging 
nothing to my mind isMtter than stout tiles or 
blue comer bricks (half round at one end) set 
firmly in a bed of concrete ; if either should get 
broken or displaced by a cart-wheel the defect 
can be easily repaired. Such an edging also pro* 
videt scant refuge for slngi. 
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Box Edging.— When this is employed for An 
edging it is neoestary to relay it every three or 
foar years, and now is a sood time to do this 
work. Lift the Box, diviae it, and shorten the 
roots with a sharp bill-hook, dress the ground 
with leaf-monld or manure from the sarden 
mbbish heap, make the ground firm, ana plant 
to a line in perfeotly npnght trenches, finning 
the Dlants witn the foot. When planting is done, 
fix tne line at a height of 4 inches or 5 inches and 
clip the tops to make all eyen. Where replanting 
is not necessary, clip the top and sides with sharp 
shears. The red or white Thrift (Armeria ynlgans 
and A. ▼. alba) are much used as a edging, also 
Thyme, ico. The chief objection to a green 
edging is, I think, that it is snch a harbonr for 
sings — the edgings are apt to get yery weedy, for 
one dare not ose weed-killer or salt very close for 
fear of destroying the edging. A cheap and tidy 
edging can be mside ont of wood sawn into lengths 
of 12 feet, and 5 inches wide by IJ inches in 
thickness (Blm or Fir is suitable), and fairly 
stout Oak piles or posts. Fix the piles firmly 
into the ground every 6 feet, and nau the wooa 
to them. If the wood is "pickled," or dressed 
with a preservative, it will last for eight or ten 
years, and is very strong. 

Sowings of 8ud>.— fi not already done, herbs 
should be sown. Continue with successional 
sowings of Sweet Basil in pots. Sow also Borage 
in boxes placed in heat if wanted quickly. Onions 
for pickliof; should now be sown in drills 10 inches 
apart, sowing the seeds considerably thicker than 
for the main crop ; the variety Silver Skinned is 
suitable. Continue to sow Parsley thinly. If 
sown in beds, arrange the drills so that every 
second drill can be liffied for transplanting. 
Parsley sown in boxes should be planted out. 
An early sowing of Beet may now be made, the 
Turnip-rooted varieties being best for early work. 
If possible, sow where a protection can be afforded 
from late frosts, as Beet seedlings are very tender. 
In 1902 I saw an entire sowing ruined by frost on 
May 14. J. Jaqitbs. 

SryansUm Gardens, Blanc{/ord, 



NURSERY GARDENS, 

WEBB AND SONS, WORDSLEY, 
STOURBRIDGE. 

THE well-known firm of Messrs. Webb 
and Sons, Wordslev, near Stour- 
bridiie, was founded years ago bv 
Messrs. Webb. By the year 1870 
the business had grown into a large 
concern, but how sreatly it has 
developed since that date is forcibly demonstrated 
bv the diffsrence in the size of the buildings as 
they were then and as they now appear. A 
tour of the warehouses, stores, and oraer-rooms 
is sufficient to impress upon the visitor the 
magnitude of the business ccoidncted by Messrs. 
Webb and Sons. Store after store is viewed, 
each filled to overflowing with sacks full of seed. 
In one 3.000 sacks of Swede, in another a nearly 
equal number of Mansel seed, all carefully 
cleaned and neatly labelled, stand ready for the 
demand they will shortly be called upon to meet. 
While inspectinff the vast store of Mangel seed, 
one is informed that no less than 43 tons of 
the variety known as Smithfield were last year 
sold by the firm. Still other stores are devoted 
to Hops, a branch of the trade which has recently 
been much developed. Further on one comes to 
rooms devoted to Grass and Clover seeds, while 
the cleaning machinery which is employed in 
connexion with these seeds is of the latest type, 
sifting and sorting until even the microscope fails 
to detect anythins but the pure article in that 
which remains. And so through endless store 
and cleaning-rooms the visitor passes to the 
garden seed department, which at this season is 
the scene of great activity. When it is stated 
that during the busiest part of the season a 



thousand or more orders for garden seeds are 
often dealt with daily, it will be seen how vast a 
business is carried on in this department. In 
connexion with the garden seed section a oon- 
siderable extent of ground in doee proximitv to 
the buildings is covered with ranges of glaas- 
houses. 

Of the extensive trial grounds and farms at 
Kinver, a few miles from Stourbridse, and of 
the experiments that are so systemawcally con- 
ducted there by Messrs. £. Webb and Sons, 
acoounts have from time to time been published 
in these columns. It is from the farms at Kinver 
that many of the new breeds of Com and 
many varieties of sarden plants and fiowers have 
emanated. The wms owned and occupied by 
Messrs. Webb extend to some 2,000 acres. The 
seed farms at Kinver are merely the nurseries in 
which the parent stocks are raised, the seed from 
them being distributed among the numerous 
agriculturists who grow for the firm under 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

Plants tor Cucbnt Tank (NttpetUheo). — 
Plants likely to suit your purpose are Aponoge- 
ton distachyon, sometimes called the Gspe Pond- 
weed, a tuberous-rooted plant with oval, floatiuff 
leaves, and forked spikes of white flowers scented 
like the Hawthorn. It will stand out of doors 
in favoured spots, but appreciates protection in 
winter. Limnocharis Humboldtii. — The oval- 
shaped leaves of this aro of a floating nature, 
while the lemop yellow flowers an very pretty. 
Pistia stratiotes. — This, which floats on the sur- 
face of the water, forms rosettes of protty pale 
green leaves. Pontederiaoordata.— Heart-shaped 
bright green leaves, and spikes of li^ht uue 

flowers. Pontederia (Eiohomia) crs 

floating plant with swollen leaf -stalks, 
of lilao-blne flowers, sometimes called the Water 
Hyacinth. Myriophyllum proserpinaooidea. — 
The long stems of this, clothed with protty pin- 
nate leaves, aro very attractive. The position, 
we think, is soaroely fltted for a Nymphaa. 

BLUoa IN Gabdbn (G^rosMiior).— Perhaps the 
simplest and, at the same time, one of the most 
effective methods of getting rid of slugs is to 
apply lime water to the soil which is infested 
with them. This may be made by putting a 
quantity of quicklime in a large tno, wmch 
should be filled with water. Btir the mixture, 
allow the lime to settle, then draw off the olear 
liquid for watering wherover the slugs aro 
numerous. This mixtnro is deadly to the slugs, 
while it does good to the plants. "Blugicide" 
is an excellent slug destrover. Lime, salt, soot, 
and nitrate of soda will kill slugs, and they may 
be applied to the soil with advantage. It is (2 
no use applying them once, however; do it 
several times. If thero is nothing sown yet, you 
ought to get rid of them by using theses If seed- 
lings aro thero you must trap them by means of 
sliMd Turnins and Potatoes, Oabbage leaves, or 
sawdust. Put these baits out in the eveningi 
and seanh for the slugs by lantem*light later. 



iMPBOViNa Lawk {B. R. /*., JTe^vedon).— To 
improve your grass yon should, first of all, dve it 
a good nking, whidi does good by stimiuating 
the grass. The grass will soon recover from this 
rough treatment, and look all the better for it. 
Ton should then obtain some spedal lawn mannn 
from a good seedsman, mix tms with rioh sifted 
soil in the quantity advised by the vendors, and 
applv to the lawn a fortni^t siter mixing. Turn 
the heap several times, so as to mix soil and 
manuro thoroughly. Spread the mixtnro evenly 
over the grass, and imke it over lightly. In 
places when the grass is thin you should, in a 
fortnight's time, sow lawn seeds. 

RoeiK Plants (OMff-Leoes).— Any of the fol- 
lowing could be employed, and many oonld bo 
sown m the crovioes between the stones. ^Goiy- 
dalis capnoides anrsa, Sedum oorsioum, 8. dasy- 
phyllum, *Anbrietias, Lychnis Lagasce, *Erinns 
of sorts, *Myosotis alpestris, any of the smaller 
Honsaleeks, 'Snapdragons and *WalUUiwen if 
it is possible to plant near the margin, Gentiana 
acaulls (a fine plant for this purpose), pMnpanala 
pumila, C p. slba, C. mnralis, Hemiaria glabra. 
•Thrift, ^Dlantbas crndua, and others. Those 
with an asterisk oonld be introdnoed by means of 
seeds. The plants should be pulled into small 
pieces and aibbled hi between the joints, in 
which fresh soil should be placed. The seeds 
must not be deeply covered. 

IxxAS {Mr$. Din€Mm, D am a r k). — In this 
country Ixias an usually grown in a grsenhoose. 
They will, however, do well out of doon in the 
South of England if planted in a warm border at 
the foot of a south wall in light, well-drained 
soiL They will not grow and flower well in the 
open garoen. We an afraid vou will do no 
good with them in the open border. You muat 
either give them a specSal place in some warm 
sunny spot or else grow tnem in pots in the 
gnenhouse. The Spanish Iris is quite hardy 
and will grow quite well with the tnatment of 
an ordinarv border plant, but the Ixia is more 
tender and needs mon careu Your best plan 
will be to dig up the bed and search carefully 
for the bulbs, and if they have not perished lift 
them and nplant in soil oonsisting of loam, with 
some dried cow manun and sand, in a sunny 
border as stated. 

Cabnations tbom Sud> ((7. J, 8,).— In the 
first place it is iuiportant to get good seed, 
otherwise all your e£torts will be wasted. Obtain 
a shallow box, fill it almost to the top with light 
sandy soil, having fint made some holes in the 
bottom of the box for drainage, and place aome 
rough material in the bottom of the box to keep the 
drainage clear. The soil should consist of three 
parts turfy loam and one part leaf -mould, adding 
a Um amount of sand ; this should be passed 
through a fine-meshed sieve. You may sow the 
seed now. Oover it very lightly indeed, as the 
seed is smaU. After sowing put the box in the 
frame. Keep the frame olose, and shade when 
sunny. As soon as the plants an so large that 
you can get hold of them oonveniently— that is» 
when they an about 1 inoh or even less hi^i— yon 
can tranmr them into other boxes, whioh most 



boxes, ' 

be filled with a soil similar to that alreadv 
mentioned, except that yon must add as much 
dry cow mannn as leaf-soiL Place the boxes or 
poto into which you have tnmaferred them baok 
in the cold frame, shade for a few days, then 
take the light off altogether ; proteot only from 
heavy rains. When the plmits have made good 
growth, sav, at the end of a* month or six wMks, 
they should be planted out in the border when 
thev an .to flower. Give them a well-dug soil 
enriched 'with some decayed manure. Allow 
of room between eaoh plant. We an 
your old plants have died. 

Snail Vlownb (Ovriw).— FtuHsoliu Oirsmlls (Basfl 
Flowor)liaiiAttTeoCIiidlA,tlioesliltli bow widely dii' 
trlbatod OTsr tho wumsr nfloiu of tlM i^obs. !■ thli 
ooantiT it nosdt a warm sraeiilKNiM or a itOTo for iti 
derelopmoDt, and It will not tliriTo out of doon avni In 
nildeat paru of thaoe lolanda. Tba Mtd liioold ba 
n at ODoa, and la a ■ttaotars kapt at a tanpsntoro of 
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60* to 65* U wlU qoioklf gtrmlnato and grow away traelj 
affeorwardt. It ooeds a good open toil, laoh am two parU 
loam to 006 pari tach of leaf-mould and dried cow* 
naDore. with aboat half a part of sand. A fair amoont 
of nuuiiiBe !• neooMary to its well-doing, and the 
foliage ehonld be ooeaelonally lyringed In order to 
keep red tpider In cheek, aa these troableiome peeta 
are liable to attack the leaTes and caose them to tarn 
jellow. 

PnTK Gabnatioks (Carnation).— Some of the hardier 
plok-flowered soru are Raby Cattle and Dooheia of Fife, 
we know an inatanoe, not far from where 70a write, where 
the bloah Halmalion stood oat for years on a west border, 
flonrishing and flowering amaalngly till patohee 2^ feet 
across were formed. In other districts near, not ihls alone, 
bot many other sorts nsaally said to be hardy, tailed com- 
pleUly. Mary Morris. Lady Nina Bilf oar, and Mrs.Nicholtoa 
are others In the same shade, while Lady Hermoine, 



Andrew Noble, and Lady Mimi represent the best of the 
newer types. Parchase from some relUble Arm a varied 
of the shade yon prefer, and select the best for fntare ase. 
Where special shades of ooloor are preferred it Is a good 
phm to raise seedlings, as these are mneh more rigoroas 
than layered plants. 

80ALB ON JASicurs {Colontl Smvthdy^Wt never saw a 
worse example uf the scale Insect attacking an. outdoor 
plant. We should adrise syringing with paraffla emnl- 
tion, which can be prepared in this way : Take a piece of 
soft soap abuut the sisa of a hen's egg, put it In a basin or 
some other receptacle, then pour on this a little paraffla 
and knead It with a piece of sUck, or, better still, the 
lingers, till all the paraffla is absorbed, and continue this 
tlU It will take no more, the soap being then transformed 
Into a toogher and more wazlike substance. Then dissolve 
this In a pall of hot water, and when sufficiently cool 
syringe the planta with it, taking care to wet everr portion 
above groond, but keep as mneh as possible irpm the 
roots. From their numbers It is more than probable that 
a second application will In yoar case be necessary to 
destroy these pests. 

Violets Umsatisfaotobt (Fio2<Q.— The specimen plant 
sent us Is soffartug neither from, disease or from Insect 
attack. lea roota are strong and abundant, and the 
foliage Is healthy bat weak, as thoush It had suffered 
flom the. lack of sufflclent water and from too little air. 
first of all give the bed a soaking of clear water, making 
sure that the soil is thoroughly saturated right through to 
the bottom, afterwards top-dressing the border to the 
depth of 2 Inches with loam and .hurse-manurs in equal 
proportioDB and well mixed ; tread the same down or other- 
wise preas It firmly round the plants. Give the bed. In the 
coarse of another week, a good soaking of weak manure 
water from the stable or cow-yard, or guano water would 
do mixed at the rate of one handful dissolved In three 
gallons of water. With this treatment and abundance of 
air on all favourable occasions your planta should soon 
come round. All decayed flowers and partly-decayed 
leaves should be picked off. 

TO HcPBOVl LAWH8 (if. H. X.).— The lawn which resU 
on clay soil, and Is Inclined 10 be wet owing to Insnfflclent 
drainage, can only be temporarily Improved until It la 
efficiently drained. The finer and best grasses which go 
to make a lawn abeolutely refuse to grow on cold and 
badly-drained land. The best you can do now to Improve 
the surface for playing on during the coming summer is 
to give It a dressing of roadside scrapings, adding a couple 
of barrow-loads of coarM sand to each cartload of the 
scrapings. This will help to dry and consolidate the 
surface. To each cartload of the scrapings add ^ cwt. 
of bone meal and \ cwt. of fish guano as well as the sand. 
Mix well together and apply at the rate of three cart- 
loads to the lawn, spreading the same evenly all over, and 
raking It Into the graas with an iron rake, afterwards 
rolling It well In on a dry day. To the lawn that Is drier 
and easily burnt up we should give a dressing of rich 
garden aoll and well-decayed manure In eoual proportions. 
Four cartloads of this dressing well mixed together would 
be a good dressing for this lawn. 

THE GREENHOUSE. 

Obigik of Stbkptooabfus Htbbids (Enquirer), 
The preeent raoe of hytind formi have been 
obtained almoat entirely by the orosting and 
interoroasing of three epeoiee and their progeny. 
Theae three are Streptooairpaa parvifloma, a small 
white-flowered kind introduced from South Africa 
in 1882 ; 8. Rezi, with blniah flowere, lent here 
in 1824 ; and 8. Danni, whibh bean bat one hoge 
leaf, and has flowers of .a reddish tinge. To Mr. 
Watson of Kew is d«e the credit of lajring the 
foundation of the present-day race of hybrids, for 
about twenty years ago he raised some distinct 
and striking forms. . On July 26, 1887, two of 
these new varieties were awarded first-class oer- 
tiflcatee by the Royal Hortioidtural Sooietv, viz., 
S. kewensis, the result of intercrossing 8. Rezi 
and 8. Donni; and 8. Wateoni, whose parents 
were 8. Dunni and 8. purviflorus. From these 
be^nnings the main portion of the pres6nt-day 
hybrids have by a sradual prooess of cross- 
fertilisation and selection been built up. 
Besides' these, hybrids have been raised from 
S. Fannini, S. Galpini, 8. polyanthus, and 
& Wendlandi. 



Gamillias Spobtino ( l^est 5iiMe«).— Camellias 
are naturallv inclined to '* sport," and many 
instances such as you describe continually come 
under our notice. For all this, we cannot recall 
auch a radical change as that which has taken 
place in your plants, for as a rule it is limited to a 
particular plant or part of a plant. Some varieties 
varv a gpod deajl in their marking year by year, 
and perhaps when yours flower again next 
season many of them may revert to the orif;inal 
tint. In one res)[»ect your experience entirely 
coincides with our own, and that is the irregular- 
shaped blossoms, to which the term Anemone- 
flowered Camellias is often applied, are far more 
liable to behave in this way than the very formal 
flowers. We know of nothing yon can do to 
check this sportive tendency, for it is quite an 
inherited feature. 

SoALB ON Fbbns {ff. fT.)— The Fern-frond is 
simply swarming with scale insects ; indeed, you 
ahould bum every plant so infested. The small 
white ones are the immature insects which have 
wintered under the brown cases, some of which 
are still attached to the frond. With the return 
of spring theee white specks will increase in size, 
numbers, and destruotiveness. If von wish to 
try and save your plants, isolate tnem at once 
from all others, cut off all bad fronds, and dip the 
head of each plant into a strong mixture of 
Gishurst Compound, soft soap, or one of the 
many insecticides. This must be done several 
times to destroy all the scale, and in all proba- 
bility the young fronds of the Ferns will also 
luffer. The Clematis montftna seedlinss should 
oave been lifted when dormant, and dibbled 
singly into pots or boxes of soiL If done now 
some of them are sure to die, but as yon have so 
many this is not of much oonsequenpe. 

Stkbptooakpus (Enquirer). — If the pollination of 
the flower la effectual It quickly loaes Its freahnsss and 
withers up. 

C&ASSULA LAOTBA (C. H. P,}. — YouT greeuhouse Is 
decidedly too cold for this Crassula, as It needs a good light 
poaltlon In a structure with a minimum winter tempera- 
ture of W*. 

Bulbs aftir FLownmia {Daffodil).— Am you hare no 
space fur planting out, the only thing you can do Is to 
allow the bulbe to remain In the boxes and stand them In 
a sheltered spotw They will need to be watered till the 
foliage diee down. In August, or July would be better, 
when you lift your present crop of bulbs, the ground must 
be well manured and dug, and thoae of this year's flowering 
planted. Before plantlns them the bulbs should be dried 
and cleaned, and where there are quantities of one kind It 
will be an advantage to sort them In their different sixes. 
It will be a couple of Tears before the bulbs flower much, 
but they should each year be lifted and cleaned, the 
ground manured and dug, and the bulbs again replanted. 

Cactus and Stapilia (Wmrtiham),—TbM% the plauU 
In question are not In good condition is Tery evident by 
the pieces sent, but the actual cause, as far as we are con- 
cerned, can only be a matter of conjecture. Appearances 
point to the structure In which they have Men kept 
during the winter being allowed to get too cold, with 
probaoly an excess of moisture, either In the atmosphere, 
at the roots, or both. These succulent plants do best 
where a light buo7ant atmosphere Is maintained through- 
out the winter months, and In a temperature of 6O0 to (XP. 
Though they may be kept falriy moist at the roots when 
growing freely, In winter they need only sufficient water 
to prevent the soil being parched up. A light structure 
well exposed to sunshine suits these plants best. 

CiMBRABiAS DI8SA8ID {J. 0.)—Wt have Carefully 
examined the leaves sent, and cannot find any trace of 
fungus thereon, in which case spraying is not likely to be 
of much use. The (leranlum leaves appear to us quite 
normal, for when spring comes round many of them often 
turn yellow and die off preliminary to the planta making 
their new growth. The Cinerarias and, In a more marked 
degree, the Begonias have been badly attacked by yellow 
thrips, an extremely minute insect which carries out the 
greater part of Its ravagea while the leaves are very young. 
Too dry an atmosphere Is very favourable for Ita develop- 
ment. The best way of getttng rid of It Is to vaporise 
occasionally with the XL All Vaporiser or one of the 
several methods of dispersing nicotine la the shape of 
vapour. 

Suds from Japan (JojNm).— The seeds should be sown 
at onee. The Cbryianthemnm will be best sown thinly In 
a pot or pan of light sandy soil, with a soil covering of not 
more than a quarter of an Inch. This will be best In- a 
temperature of 46*, and the seed. If good, wUl vegeUte tai 
a fortnight or even less. The Dianthns should be sown as 
above and transplanted, or sown thinly In the open. The 
Paeony and Hibiscus will be best sown In the open, grown 
In shallow drills mostly filled with sand. The first-named 
may not appear before spring, 1907. Do not transplant 
the Fnony In the growing stage. Sow the Primula In a 
moist spot in the open, or In a shady place In finely-broken 
toll and cover lightly. If sown In pota or pans the 



seedlings could be potted off when large enough. Seed- 
lings may continue to appear for a year or even more. 

GsRAiriuic Lbavbb Disrasid {J. F. AX^The Geranium 
leavee are badly attacked by one of the leaf fungi, whoae 
ravagea seem greatly on the Increase. As the trouble Is 
limited to one variety, we should bum the plants at onoe 
and replace this variety by another white-flowered kind, 
say The Ghoat, which Is of good constitution. If, however, 
yon wish to keep your plants. Isolate them at onoe and 
syringe with a solu^on of potassium sulphide. This, 
popularly known as liver of sulphur, mav be prepared by 
dissolving los. In a quart of hot water, then make It up to 
^ gallons with cold water. With this syringe the plants, 
and repeat the prooess In about four days, after wMch 
leave an Interval of a week between the appllcatlehs, 
which may be discontinued when the plants are free. The 
planu should be laid on their sides, so that the preparatloa 
doea not enter the solL 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WniTni • FLowniNO Shbubs (/ria). —Good 
hardy winter-flowering shrubs are the Mezereon 
(Daphne mezerenm), Witch Haiel (Hamamelia 
arborea), *Ja«minum nudiflorum (winter flowering 
Jessamine), Forsythia su«pensa, Lonicera frag- 
rantissima (winter - flowering Honeysuckle), 
* Winter Sweet (Ohimonanthus fragrans), *Pyrua 
japonica» and Gomus Mas. Those marked with 
an asterisk should be planted against a wall, 
the others may be grown as bushes. Other 
winter-flowering plants, not shrubs, are the 
Christmas andXi<»nten Roses, Wioter Aconite, 
Iris reticulata. Iris stylosa, together with, of 
course. Crocus, Snowdrop, SoilU, Chionodoza, 
and one or two of the early-flowering D«iffjdils. 

Soil for Willows {John SeiUtardX —Gooditions such 
as yon name (a manby place sometlmee flooded) should be 
very snitable for Wlllews in mneral. 

Plantikq 8HRUB8 (F. B. 5.X— The best time to trans- 
plant the differeni shrubs mentioned Is the latter part of 
October or In November, as then they have time to beooine 
well established before the flowering season. 

MTROBlLLA Hrdos (IT. H. Hodgtcny—AM your hedge 
has been planted so recently the better way will be to 
leave It a season to become established before cutting It 
back, which may be done any time next winter. The 
height will depend upon the bnshlness of the planta, but 
about 16 inches should be a very suitable height. A good 



watering will most probably greatly assist your Hollies, 
and If the weather is hot and dry a frequent syringing Is 
very benefldal to newly-planted specimens. 

IMPROVIKO Brrch Hrdoi (f eniRdrv) — A very good 
Idea, but as the Beech hedge has been planted six years 
we are afraid that If you planUd Hollies In the centre 
they would have too severe a struggle for existence to 
prove satisfactory. Much will, of course, depend upon 
the distance between the two rows of Beech, which Is not 
stated in your letter. Would it be poeslble to pbmt the 
Hollies Just outaide of the Beeches, as they would theretnr 
get more light, which Is so essential to their welfare. We 
should prefer well-rooted planta 15 Inches to 18 Inches 
high to small aeedlings. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

R08B8 FOB Abbour {8pa/rham Cbmp).— On 
the exposed side of the arbour you should plant 
the Datch Honeysuckle and Clematis montana ; 
these are two strong-growing plants that would 
be least likely to suffer there. Roses suitable 
for training over the arbour are Mme. d'Arblay, 
white, summer-flowering only ; Mme. Alfred 
Oarri^re, whitish, summer and autumn; The 
(Garland, white, summer ; Reine Olga de Wur- 
temburg, red, summer and autumn ; Dorothy 
Perkins, pink, summer. Clematis Jaokmanni, 
purple, late summer and autumn, is also suitable. 
Qood Rosea for the arch are Crimson Rambler, 
red, summer only ; F^licii^ Perp^tue, white, 
summer and autumn ; Aim^s Vibert, white, 
summer only. 

Pbukino Robis (Perp?<a;€cf).— Yes, we should 
advise you to prune back again to the dormant 
buds. You must cut back the newly- planted 
Roses as advised in our article on « The ' A B C ' 
of Rose Pruning,'' otherwise yon will not get 
good strong growths from the base, and, as yon are 
afraid that the growths already pushins may 
get caught by froet, it will, therefore, be doubly 
advantageous to cut them back further stilL 
Yes, you can apply soot and lime to both Carna- 
tions and Roses now ; it will do them both good. 
Both are suitable for applving as a top-dressing. 
Your plant of Tom Wood should be pruned ad 
follows : out back the shoots from base with 
top leaves unfolding to within 2 inches of their 
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btfe. From your deaoriptioo of them, w« should 
say they an not well ripened, and most bo eat 
btok hm. Yon might leave the beet of the etont 
■hoots 6 inches, and the other two abont 4 inches 
long. Prone to a bud pointing ontwards. Next 
year you need not prune so hard. 

Pruning Roexs {A Beader).—Yaa will beet 
understand what is meant by moderate, medium, 
and vigorotts-growinff Tarieties by referring to 
the long list giTen In the article on page 167 
(M»roh 17). Tske the Duke of Wellington, a 
well-known Rose, as ao example of a mmlerate 
or rather weak-nowiogRose ; Tom Wood, Mrs. 
G. Dickson, or Annie Wood as a type of Rose 
of fairly strong growth ; and Ulrich Brunner, 
Clio, or Duke of Edinburgh as yigorous-growing 
sorts. Bv taking these, or any of the varieties 
mentionea in the respective lists you may happen 
to have, yon will soon understand the valuing 
degrees of growth. Yon might, perhaps, under- 
stand more clearly if we say that the siae of the 
shoots of a weak-growing sort is about the 
thickness of an ordinary peinholder, while thoee 
of a vigorous variety may be the thickness of 
a lead pencil or even thicker. By taking these 
measurements as a rough guide, together with 
the lists given, you ought to be able to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

PbumingRbybd'OrM. fTomer).— This grand 
old Rose, one of the fastest growing we have, 
needs very careful handling to obtain an abund- 
ance of blossom. When on a south or west 
wall the growths should be spread out as much 
as possible, but do not cut much away. So long 
as the old wood passes through the winter un- 
injured it should be retained; but the lateral 
shoots are shortened according to their strength. 
If small and thin, cut back to two or three eyes; 
if strong, retain as much as a foot, sod even more 
if there is space for it. Do not try to keep this 
Rose nailed in trim and regular as yon would a 
Peach tree, but just allow the long annual 
growths to bend away from the wall when they 
will be wreathed in bloesom. Should growths 
appear too dense after the first crop of lowers, 
what pruning is really essential should then be 
done. This would consist in removing old or 
worn-out growths. Rdve d'Or is a very shy 
bloomer for the first few years of its life, but 
after tbis, with care at the root and spreading 
out the growths, there is no reason why a grand 
crop of its golden dusters should not be spcured. 

Mauchal Nibl npoN a South Wall {J. B. jr.).— 
We thould advlM yon to wMta no mora time upon vonr 
evident^ dwindling plant. Tbli variety abonld ba bnddad 
npon a abort standard Brtar, and bave plentv of roota. 
Yon would sncoeed far better wltb a Soee ancb as Celine 
Forestler, Banquet d'Or, Bdve d'Or, or Duobease d'Aner- 
8t»dt, 931 of wblob possess a more robust oonstltntlon and 
are more suitable for tbe suburbs of London than Martebal 
Niel. Tbe old soil should be taken out to a dmtb of 

6 Inches of broken 



a^ feet, and after putting In abont 
bricks, stones, Ac., to provide drainage, replace the old 
soil with a few bartowliMUls of turfy kiam, mixing with it 
abont one-fourth Ita bulk of well-deoompoMd manure and 
a sprinkling of half-Inch bonea. 
Bosn AMD Bulbs {F. A. C\ 
known as Tonkt' manure, and a spli 



C.).— The reelM yon send la 
rtandid manure it Is. 



Yon oan apply It to tout Boees In the borders containing 
the bulbous plants, but we should adriae yon to giTe the 
bulbs a much lighter application. The roots of the Boees 



would not spread much more than 16 loches each way. 
By measurlDg up the number of Roae plants, yon can 
ascertain how much of the manure you would require, as 
for each plant you would want about 2ok. of Tonks' 
manure, taking care to scatter this amount aiound each 
bush or standard, and not further away than 16 Inches to 
18 Inches. The climbing Bosee with Fuchsias at the baae 
will be much benefited by the manure, and It will also ba 
good for the Fuchsias. Yon could rery well supplement 
this application by Uqnld manure during May and June. 

KITCHEN GARDEN* 

Valvb of Fowl Makubb (.ifliatetir).~PoultiT 
manure is a valuable fertiliser if carefully usedl 
As fast as you can obtain it from the poultry-run 
mix it thoroughly with twice the quantity of 
fairly dry soiL Keep it in a heap for a few 
months and there will be a valuable plant food, 
and it will be in a better condition for applying 
to tbe soil than if it were applied direct, for 
then, as you say, it would probably do more harm 



than good. When it has been well mixed with 
soil as above directed, and has lain in a heap for a 
few months, it may be applied as a top-dressing, 
slightly forked in, with great advantage to the 
crops. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HAHD-U0HT8 AHD BaLIr«LAflBa8 (JfVtA).— You OOOld 

uaa these for protecting the flowers from froat and cold of 
plants that bloom In the winter, such as HeUeborea, Iriaaa. 
and alpinea. Often the flowers of these are damaged 
during winter, and a bell-glass or hand-light would keep 
bem fiesh and beautiful for a far longer time. Yon wonlo. 



of ooune, haTe to give air b¥ tilting the glaas. They are 
also useful for moteoting early salads and other Tegetablea. 
You could strika cuttings of violas, Arabls, Aubrietia, and 
other planta in the summer, and Boae cuttings in the 
autumn, with .their aid. Theae are Jnst a few usee to 
which tney conld be put that come to mind. 

A Blackbird Nuisahoi (AtodMnC). — We hare no 
special reaaon to complain of blackbirds as being a garden 
nulsaaoe In the South, szoept In the aof c-fmlt seaaon, and 
then theae birds are usually kept at bay by freely using 
flsh netting to cover up the fimlu. Bsyond deetroybg the 
nests— a practice, however necessary in your district, 
which seems harsh and unfeeling— there Is no better plan 
to keep the birds away than to use a small shot-gun. 
Shooting at birds among tmlt often doea great harm to 
the bushes. You may use soot and lime, and even Paris 
green or HelleboN powder, on trees or bushee now, but yon 
cannot do that when fruit Is formed. You do not aay in 
what way blackbirds are a nuisance now. We have ncTer 
found them so at this time of the year. 

CBOB8riBTiLi8ATioii {A. H9Hig\^Th» process of oroas- 
fertilisation is effected by taking the poUen from the 
anthers (male) on the stamens of one flower and transfer- 
ring it to the pistil (female) of another flower. Thna to 
IntereroBS vegetablea yon must have the planta in bloom 
before you oan do sa In order to enanre the eroes being 
between two certain flowers, yon must take care that no 
other foralni pollen, or even its own pollen, cornea in 
contact with the stigma. Usually the stamena and platO are 
on the same flower, and, in order to effect a tme croaa, the 
anthers must be removed before the pollen berate out ; 
otherwise the pIstU might be ferttUaed with lU own 
pollen, and It would then ba uselees transferring other 
pollen to It. Yon should obtain a book on elementary 
botany and study the various parte of the flower before 
yon attempt croes-fertlUsatlon. 

Kamm or TLAwa. — J, T, — l and 8, Dsodroblum 



thyrslflomm ; 2, tnis may be the same, but without 
a bulb and leaf we cannot be sure. Judging only by the 
flower we should say It is DendroMum Farmeri album ; tbe 
growth of this is shorter and the bulbs are aomewhat 

angular. JfepenCAM.— Amndinaria falcate, often known 

In gardens as Bambnea gmetlli. The Dendrobinm Is a very 
good form of D. noblle albescens, which, though it can 

scarcely ba called rare. Is not at all oommoo. Jamsg 

DnU.—l and 2, Dendrobinm erasslnode :8, D. Plerardll. 

#Vs&.— PrimuU denticnUta alba. H. T.—l, Helian- 

themum vulgare var. byasopifolinm fl.-pL ; 2, Pasque 
flower (Aoemone PulaatlUa); 8, Uthoapermum nroatra- 
tum ; 4, PolygaU Cham»bnxnB Tar. purpurea; 6, ICualilen- 

becku Tariana ; 6, (lenlaU hiapanlca. Cla«tls.— Begonia 

fnohaioldea var. minlatnm. 



SOCIETIES. 

TOBQUAY BPBIira SHOW 
Ak excellent show was held at the Bath Baloona, Tbrqnay, 
on the 29th nit., the entries consUtnang a record lor a 
spring show and being of unusual excellenoe, while 
brilliant weather led to so large an attendance of reaidenU 
and visitors that the Torquay District Gardeners' Aseoda- 
tion achieTed flnandal snccess. Orchids were especially 
good, and a curiona freak of Bature that attracted con- 
siderable attention was an Arum with two pure white 
leavea, the same tint precisely as the spathe, exhibited by 
the Dowager Ckinntees of Crawford. 
Prees List. 
Six flowering planta : Pint, Miss OongrsTe. Six foliage 
planta: First, Hlas Gongreve; second, Mr, J. Quick. 
Three flowering phmta : First, Mia. Hassall ; second. Miss 
Gongreve ; third, Mrs. Trevor Barkley. Six Ferns : First, 
lllss Lavers ; second, lilss Congreve ; third, Mr. S. Gogan. 
Specimen Asalea: First, Mrs. Hastall; second, Mr. J. 
Quick ; third, Mia. Whitley. Three Aaaleas : First, Mrs. 
Hassall; second. Mr. J. Quick; third, Golenel Gary. 
Grenp of misceiianeous planta : SUver cnp. Miss Lavers ; 
a handsome group comnoaed of Orchids, Tulips, Arums, 
Lilaca, Amaryllis, Nardaaus Bulbocodlum, set off with 
Caladlums, Palme, and long cnlau of flowering Bamboo. 
Group of Orchids : First, Mrs. Trevor Berkley, with a very 
bi|^-class stand. Three Orchids : First, Miss Levers ; 
second, Mrs. Trevor Berkley ; third, Mlas Gongreve. Six 
Gyclamen : First, Mr. W. H. Bnlleid ; second, iCss Lavers. 
Six Gloxinias : First, Mia. Hassall ; second. Miss Gon- 
greve. All excellent planta. Six Primulaa : First, Miss 
Gongreve; second, Mn. Whittey; third, Mr. W. B. F. 
WIngaU. Six Spimaa: First, Mrs. Whittey. Three 
Dentsias : First, Mrs. MassaU : second, Golonel Gary. Six 
flowering table planta : Ftrat, Mrs. Trevor Barkley ; second. 
Miss Gongreve; third, Mrs. Whittey. SU foliage table 
planta : First, Mra. Trevor Barkley ; second, Mlas Gon- 



er 



ve : third, Gaptein Tottenham. Six AmarylUs : First, 
Trevor Barkley; aeoond, Mrs. Whltts^. Twelve 



First, OaptalB TMtenbam ; second. Mr. B. F. 
" ' ' ~^ordyoew Six pota of Narolari t 

second. Mrs. Fordyoe ; third, 
If FraeaZu : First, MfB. HaaseU ; 



Hyaelnths: 

Wlngate; third. Mrs. Fordyoew 

First, Mr. F. Wlngate; i ' 

Golonel Gaiy. SU pota of 

aeoondtMr.F. Wlngate; third. Colonel Gary. Threepota 
of Lily of the VaUey : Fltat, Mr. J. Quick; aeoond, lUaB 
Levers. Six pota of Tulips : First, ^teln Tbttenham | 
scoond. Miss Gongreve ; third, Mr. F. Wlngate. Six Clne- 
rarlaa: First. Mrs. Foidyoe; second, Mr. S. B. Gogan t 
third, Golonel Gary. Six Gineiaria stelleU t FirstLOMtatai 
Tottenham : saoond, Mlas Gongreve ; third, Mra. Wbitteyi 
SpecioienClnerarU: Fiiat, Mlas Gongreve; second, Golonel 
(firyT^thlrd, Mr. S. B. Cagsn. Six Mignonette: Fhra^ 
Mrs. Fordyoe J second. Colonel Gary. Bneoimen Palm t 
First, Mra. Trevor Barkley; seoond, Mlm Gongreve. 
Twelve Polyanthus: First, Golonel Gary; aeoond. Miss 
Levers. Special prises weregiven by Meears. Barr and Sons 
and several looainurseiymen, and two priiee were given 
for oolleotions of vegetables. There were seven entries 
for dinner>teble decoration, first ptiae being awarded to 
Mr. W. Mhiilie for a tabto ao fully deooreted thet there 
was no room for plates. 

NUBSmTlEiVS BlHIBIM. 

The Devon Bosery, Torquay, showed eevsnl large boons 
of out Bases, Asaleaa, FTeeaiaa, Anthuriem, Aoaeiearaiata, 
A. DmmmondL A. cordate. Tree Oamatlona, Boconia 
Igma, B. beterophylla, Spirsaa. Grotona, end 
while on their fmlt farm's stand were pnnneta of 
Strewberrlsa, Mnahroossa and other vegetables 
. led with VIoleta and NarotasL Measra. B. Veltah 
and Son, Bxeter. staged Pnmna Mubm fl.-pl., P. ttUobe, 
P. Watererl, Irice Yeltehll, Sutherlandia ' ' 



Palma, 
gigantic 
Interspei 



Thyraaeanthna mtllana. Primula kewenais, Magnolia oon* 
splona, M. steUate, Impattene Holatll. OalceolarUBnrbidgal, 
Sarraoenia Drammondl, Behmannla 



a angolata, Aoaeia 
ita Including Primula 



riceana, and a colleotlon of rook planta Indi 
nivalis, P. viscose, P. Allioni, P. caslunerlana, P. dentlcnleta, 
Androsaoe araehnoCdea, A. pyrenalea, A. eenpervlvoldea, 
A. carnea. Saxifrage Bhri rapMba. S. coriophyllLand nsany 
otherplanta. Meesia. W. u. Smaleand Sonhad Cyrtooems 
reflexa, Hlootlana Sanders. Araneaila exoelaa, Oyeas 
revolnta, Glivla miniate, Tnllps, Pelaifonlnms, HviMlntha, 
and GalceotarlaSb Msas i a. Barr and Bona showed a large 
assortment of Daffodils, among which wore many nn- 
conimon varletlea, Inclndlng Peter Batr, Henri YUaBorln, 
Isolde (a very large end bloolor trampetX Cherry Btpe, 
Gaasandra, Blaekwell, Salasonetta, Ariadne, Flrebmnd, 
Mrs. O. H. Berr, Jenet Image, Mountain MaU, The Sieter- 
hood, Gygneti^fleld Beenty, Strongbow, Crenet, White 
Queen, and WhlU Lady. The flim also staged a good 
ooUeotlon of rock planta. MeasnL Mayne and AUweid 
showed aaeortosenta of mlsoalleneoes plants, and Mr. J. 
Heath VIoleta in variety. 

NATIONAL CHBYSANTHBMUM SOCIBTY. 
Thi executive committee of the above society held a 
meetinc on the 28th nlu, at Cart's Bestenrant, Stread, 
when Mr. Thomas Bevan occupied the chair. 

There was a fairly full attendance and a somewhat b«sy 
evening, the consideration of the sohednle for the oortent 
year occupying a good part of the evening's work. It waa 
announced that the priae-asoney to be offered will be rather 
in exoeas of the amount offered last year, end the IneenHun 
of several new clauses was accordingly made. The vnrtona 
Jndgea were, subject to aocentance, duly appointed. 

The society, recognising the fact that the Boyal Agri- 
cultural and Botanical Sodety of Ghent was the first 
continental sodety to offer the National Chryaanthensnm 
Society hospitality abroad seventeen veers ago, peeeed a 
uiMmlmons vote of condolence on the death of the Oosnte 
Kerchove de Denterghem, the prsaldent of the Ghent 
society. 

Mr. G. H. Curtis announced the oompletlon of the report 
on the Conference of Barly-Flowerlng YarieUee at the 
Crystal Palace last October, which wUl shortly be la tbe 
hands of the members. He also presented a report f 
the publication committee recommending the iasne 
Year Book for 1907. Itwasrssolvedthatthesamebel 



of a 



BraoeglTdle. ipirdener to Alderman 
first prise for a grovp of planta. F< 
herbaceous or bnibons planta Mr. J. 



UVBBPOOL HOBTIGULTUBAL ASSOGUTION. 
A BflOOBD show, both for quality and quantity, wee that 
hekl on the 28th and 29th nit. by this society. Theexfalbita 
for competition numbered 285, an In cr ea s sof 29 over thoee 
of last year, while the non-oompetltive exhlblta were also 
laiger than usual, with the reenit that the magnlfloent 
hall was qnlU Inadequate for their reception. Mr. J. 

' * a W. ri. Watta, won 

For ten pota of hardy 
X. Stoney, gardener to 
F. H. Goesage, Ktq.. was ftrat. There were eleven eatrlea 
for twelve Hyacinths, distinct, Mr. H. Holford, gardener 
to B. Whitley, Btq. , being first. For twelve pots of sluice 
Tulips the first prise was won by Mr. J. Y. Tbompeon, 
gardener to Mn. H. P. Sinclair. For a ooUeetion of 
twenty-five distinct varieties of Daffodils Mr. T. Osrllns, 
gardener to Mrs. Cope, gained Barr's allver fiower-vaee ea 
the firat prise. For six hybrid Amaryllis Mr. T. Wink- 
worth, gardener to B. Brocklebeok, Bsq., won. Gold 
medals wore awarded to Meesia. Ghariasworth and Go., 
Bradford, for Orchids ; and Meears. B. P. Ker and Sona, 
Liverpool, for Amaryllis. Awards of merit were given to 
Msesrs. Hogg and Bobertson for Daffodila, Mr. iT I 
(eardener to A. H. Benoke, Bsq.) for seedling Dei 
Mr. C. A. Yoong for cut Camatlona, Meesn 



Davlee and Go. for new Tullpe, Mr. W. Bowlaada fbr 
Boees, Ac, Sir Joeslyn Gore-Booth, Bart., for Daffodils, 
Messrs. John Cowan and Oow, Flshlock Brothers, GUbrea, 
and Sutton and Sons, and T. Baflles BuUey, Bso. As 
usual, the arrangementa wore carried out by a suf 
mlttee under Mr. T. Foster, ahslrman, and Mr. fl. £_ 
secretary. Unfortunately, the ettendenoe was poor 
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By Appointment. 

FOR SPRING PLANTING. 

ROSES IN POTS 

Tlie largest and finest stock in the country for outdoor 
planting and for greenhouse cultivation. 

DWARFS AND CLIMBERS. 

In sin. US-sized) pots, 10/6 to 18/- per doz., 76/- to ifi6 per lOO. 
In iin. (a4si2ed) pots, 80/- to 42/- per doz., £10 to A16 per xoo. 
N.B.-NEW ROSES: Lady Clay, 6/6 to 10/6 «ch; 
Waltham Bride. 7/6; Waltham Rambler, 1/6 to 
8/-S i>avld R.WIIIiameon.7/6; Dr. William Qerdon, 
7/6 i B, T.Cook, 7/6 i Earl of Warwick, 8/6 1 and 
many others 2/6 to 8/6 each. 

EVERGREENS. 

A magnificent slock of well-transplanted plants from a to 
loft. high, for Spring planting, at very moderate prices. 
Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 

HARDY CLIMBING 
PLANTS IN POTS. 

Large coUections of Ampelopsis, Clematis, Honeysuckles, 
Ivies, Jasmines, Vines, Wistarias, and all other hardy cumbers, 
9/- to 18/- per dozen ; extra strong, 24/- to 42/- per dozen. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

in great variety, including Phlox, Paeonies, and all other 
showy and popular kinds. Priced Descriptive Catalogue on 
^>plication. 

WM. PAUL ft SON, 

Paul»' Royal Mu fmomio; 

WALTHAM CROSS, Herts. 



nEMARKABLE OFFER OF VEGETABLE SEElin 
I ALSO CHRYSANTHEMUMS ft DAHLIAS. I 



WARE'S 

HARDY PERENNIALS. 

The largest, most complete and up-to-^te collection in 

Great Britain. 
NEW AND RARE 

HERBACEOUS & ALPINE PLANTS. 

Hardy Water Uliea, Bamboos, Boff Plants, Hardy 
Orchids, CamatUns, Tree and Border varietiss, 
Delphlnlttms, Phloxes, etc Roses In pots. Hardy 
cumbers. Clematis. Bverffreen & Plowerinff bhrubs. 

All hardy, strong and true to name. 
CaUhgue for 1906 now ready, fru by post, upon appHcaiion. 

ADDRESS DBPT. B., 

THOMAS S. WARE C02) LTD., 



BZjir: 



LOOK!! ROSES. ROSES. 



Spring Clearance Sales.— All roses and trees ofifered kept 
moved back are retarded to plant with complete safety through 
April. la acres of Roses. All carriage paid for cash. Estab- 
lished so Tears, xa very best Standard Roses, 14/- : xa best 
Half Standard Roses, 13/-; 50 very best Dwarf Perpetual ot 
Bush Roses, 19/- ; 25 best Dwarf Ditto, 9/- ; " b^t Teas and 
Hybrid Ss,7/-; 6 finest Climbing Aoses, 3/6; la best 
Perpetuals. s/6: 6 best Rambler Roses (assorted), 3/6; 6 
Crimson Rainblers, 3/- ; 6 best Moss Roses, 3/-; eCnmson or 
Pink Monthly Roses, 2/0; 6 best China ^s (assorted), fine 
for Beds, 3/- ; m Sweet Briars, 3/. ; xa best Roses lor rockeries, 
banks, uider trees, etc., 4/-; 20 Standard Roses best sorts, but 
unnamed, 12/6; 50 unnamed Roses, of Teas, ClimbCTS, Per- 
petuaU, etc. (assorted), x2/6 ; X2 best Roses, well established m 



of Shrubs, Climbing Plants, Clematis, etc., all best sorts, in 
pots, I/- to 1/6 each ; extra sized Roses, as Greenhouse Climbers, 
SpSti, best sorts, shoots, 9 to 12ft., 3/6 to 5/- each. Descriptive 
Catalogue and Cheap Lists Free. " How to Grow Roses 
Book, post free, 4d. 

JAMES WALTERS, 

MOUNT RADFORD, EXETER. 



Every gardener should remember the great and im- 
portant fact that " our mmIs arrow," "d those who 
wish to keep up a continuous supply of ve«etablea through- 
out the year cannot do better than send to us for their 
seeds. No one can possibly give finer collections at the 
same price, and if the cost of our selected boxw is com- 
pared with general catalogue prioes, it will be found that 
purchasing from us means a saving of 33i per cent. ; or, in 
other words, that two shillings spent with us gives as good 
or better results than three shillings expended elsewhere. 

ALL BOXES SENT CARRIAGE PAID SECURELY 
PACKED FOR CASH. 

OUR 2IS BOX 

contains nothing but first -class seeds. 



pint Barly Peas 
pint Broad Beans 
oz. Beet 
pkt. Broccoli 
pkt. Cabbage 
ox. Carrot 
oz. Cress 



re) 



I pkt. Leek (Mnsselbnrffh) 

i oz. Mustard 

I oz. Onion (W. Spanish) 

i oz. Parsley 

i oz. Parsnip 

\ pint Late Peas 

I oz. Radish 

ioz. Turnip 



I pkt. Lettuce (Cabbaeel , — , ^ ^ 

Two boxes to one address, 4/9 ; or six for 14/-- 

OUR Bh BOX 

A Marvelioos Selection, and constitutes ffrand 
seed value. 



\ pint Peas (Barly) 
i I pint Peas (Ljite) 
i [ pint Broad Beans 
I pint French Beans 
1 1 pint Runner Beans 
[ oz. Beet 
I pkt. Borecole 
I pkt. Brussels Sprouts 
I pkt. Broccoli (Barly) 
I pkt. „ (i ate) 



I pkt. Celery (Red) 

3 ozs. Cress 

I pkt. Cucumber 

i oz. L.eek (Musselburgh) 

I pkt. Lettuce (Cos) 

I pkt. ., (Cabbase) 

a oxs. Mustard 

I oz. Onion 

i oz. Parsnip 

I pkt. Parslev 

h oz. Radish (l^nff) 

loz. .. (Turnip) 

I pkt. Savoy 



I PKI. „ 

I pkt. Cabbage 
ipkt. M (Red) 
k oz. Carrot (Barly) 
|oz. „ (Late) ^ 
I pkt. Cauliflower (Barly) 
I pkt. .. (L4ite) 

I pkt. Celery (White) 

OUR 716 BOXm 

We challenge comparison between this offer and any 
offer made by anyone else ; and, when the qualitv of seed 
is also taken into consideration, we are convinced that we 
shall be simply overwhelmed with applications. 
a ozs. Cress 



_ oz. Spinach 
I pkt. Tomato 
I oz. Turnip 
I pkt. Veg. Marrow 



5 pints Peas 

(for succession) 
I p'nt Broad Beans 
^ pint Prencir Beans 
i pint Runner Beans 
I pkt. Beet 

I pkt. Borecole (Curled) 
I pkt. Brusse's Sprouts 
I pkt. Broccoli (Barly) 
I pkt. ., (Late) 
I pkt. Cabbaye 
I pkt. „ (Rod) 
« oz. Carrot (Earlv) 
I oz. ,• (l^te) 
I pkt. CauUflower (Barly) 
I pkt. ., (Late) 

I pkL Celery (White) 
I pkt. ,. (Red) 



I pkt. Cucumber (Ridge) 

I pkt. hndive (Curled) 

a pkts. Herbs 

I oz. Leek (Mus'slbur^h) 

I pkt. Lettuce (Cos) 

I pkt. „ (Cabbage) 

I oz. Mustard 

I oz. Onlen (W. Spanish) 

I pkt. Parsley 

I oz. Parsnip 

a ozs. Radish 

I pkt. 3avoy 

A oz. Spinacn (Summer) 

|oz. .. (Winter) 

I oz. Turnip 

I pkt. romato 

I pkt* Veff. Marrow 



SPEOtAL BOX FOR EXMtBtTORS. 

Price 8/9 pest free for cash. 



4 pkts. Choice Bxhlbltlon 
Peas 

I pkt. Breed Beans, 

Champion Lonz Pod 

I pkt. Runner Beans 

I pkt. Dwarf Beans , 

I pkt. Beet, Bxtra Select 
Dark Red 

I pkt. Brussels Sprouts 

3 pkts.Cabbafl:e,OiantRcd 

I pkt. Cauliflower 

I pkt. Carrot, Long dear- 
let Exhibition 

I pkt. Cucumber, Tele- 
ffraph 



I pkt. Celery, Qiant Red 

1 pkt. Leek 

a pkts. Lettuce 

I pkt. Onion, Allsa Craig 

I pkt. Parsnip. Hollow- 
crowned 

1 pkt. i>arsley. Moss 

Curled 

a pkU. Radish 

I pkt. Tomato, Up-to- 

Date 

I oz. Turnip, New Model 

I pkt. „ aoldenBail 

I pkt.Veg. Marrow (L4>ngr 
Orecn) 



OUR Wh BOXm 

Another wonderful collection that cannot fail to be greatly 
appreciated. 



5 pints Peas 

I pint Broad Beans 

I pint French Beans 

I pint Runnier Beans 

I pkt. Beet 

a pkts. Urocc-oli 

I pkt. BrUAArU SpnlUtS 

3 pkts. CnbbHffo 

a pktg. CsuHl Lower 
a pkts. Carrot 
a pkts. Celery 

4 QZSr CftfSA 

a pkt St Cucumber 
I pkt. Endive 



I pkt. Kale 

1 pkt. Leek 

a pkts. Lettuce 

3 OSES, Mustnrd 

» pkt»^ Onion 

1 pkt. Parsley 

1 pkt l*ttratilp 

3 OZS. Rmdlih 

I 0%. Savoy 

a ozi- Spinach 

] o^P TurnTp 

I pkt- Tomtfto 

I pkt' Vegi Marrow 



OUR 2ih BOXm 

The contents of this box can be varied if desired to make 
up same value. 



16 pints Peas (Barly, 

Medium, and Late) 
3 pints Broad Beans 
lA pint French Beans 
i| pine Runner Beans 
1 pkt. Beet (Uark-leaved) 
I pkt. Borecole (Curled) 
I pkt. Brussels sprouts 
3 pkts. Broccoli (Barly 

and L4ite) 
3pk»s. Cabbage (choice 

sorts) 
3 ozs. Carrots (Interme- 
diate, etc.) 
a pkts. Cauliflower 

(Choice) 
a pkts. Celery (Red and 

WJilte) 
8 ozs. Cress (Plain and 

Curled) 
a pkts. Cucum er (Ridge 

and Frame) 
I pkt. Bndive (Curled) 



a pkts. Qoard or Pump- 

Idn 
4 pkts. Herbs (Sweet and 

Pot) 
I pkt. Leek (Giant) 

3 pkts. Lettuce (Cos and 

Cabbage) 
6 ozs. Mustard (White) 
I pkt. Melon (choice) 

4 ozs. Onion (White 

Spanish, etc.) 

i oz. Parsley (Fine 

Curled) 

a ozs. Parsnip (Hollow- 
crowned) 

4 ozs. RadUh (L^ng and 
Turnip) 

4 ozs. Spifisch (Round 
and Prickly) 

i oz. 5avoy (Drumh uul) 

a pkts. Tomato 

3 ozs. Turnip 

I pkt. Veg. Marrow 



SPE09AI BOXES OF PEA9a 

6 pints, selected ... a/6 I 6 quarts, selected 4/9 

« .. 4/9 I2» ,, .. 9/- 

18 .. 7/- I i» >. ». "3/- 

The varieties comprise all the leading and newest sorts, 
and will be found so per cent, under usual price. We are 
anxious to get all readers of this paper to prove what 
thousands have already proved, viz., that "Our Soodo 
Qrow." Send postcard for our New Seed List or New 
Chrysanthemum and Dahlia List, and same will be sent 
post free. 

EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 

OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

AND DAHLIAS. 

Wo are making a most extraordinary offer, which 
we are confident will be received with approval and 
appreciation by all chrysanthemum and dahlia 
growers who wish to have the finest and newest 
varieties of these favourite flowers. 

OHRYSAMTHEMUMS F I 

12 Qrand new varieties for 6/-. carriage paid. 

Mrs. J. M. Darcy, Mrs. T. Dalton, Mrs. A. F. Seabrook, 
Walter Jinks, Mrs. J. Dunn, Old Gold, Embleme Poite 
vine, Mme. Oberthur, J. H. Silsbury, C. Montigny, Mrs. 
A. H. Lee, Marshal Oyama. 

12 Splendid new Barly-flowering varieties for 4/-, 

carriage paid. 

Beacon. Cyril Day, Eleanore, Freedom, Firefly, H. H. 

Crane, Mrs. A. Cookson, "Jimmie," Pride of Hayes, 

Perle Chatilonaise, Blush Beauty, Champ. d'Or. 

12 Choice Bxhlbltlon kinds, 8/-, carriage paid. 
12 Choice kinds for cuttlag far 2/6. carriage paid. 
12 Xmas Flowering varieties for 2/6, carriage paid. 
12 Lovely Single varieties for 2/6, carriage paid. 
25 Finest Out-door kinds for 3/-, carriage paid. 
All chrysanthemums rooted and properly named. 



Oaoium DBhiiBm Given Away i i 

The following are Pot-roots, which produce earliest 
blooms, and may also be used for propagating : 

12 Magnificent varieties, 7/8 carrlaee paid. 

To all purch isers of this selection a FREE QIFT is made* 

of a root of the champion dark kind, W. Hopkins. 

12 Choice varieties, 5/- carriage paid. 

With this selection a root of the splendid scarlet H. W. 
Stllem is offered as a FREE Q'FT. 

12 Older kIndsK all good, 8/-, carriage paid. 



See our previous offers 

OF 

CARNATIONS 

At Half Price, 

ALSO 

SWEET PEAS & BULBS. 



Send postcard for our New Seed List or New 

Chrysanthemum and Dahlia List, and same will be 

sent post free. 

FREDERICK CARTER 
ft SDNS, 




M I. 



THE UARDt^. 



[April i4, i^06 



TRU£0 DAFFODIL SHOW, 

Thb Cornwall Daffodil and Spring Fiowar Society held a 
most taooaMfal show In tba market hall of Troro on tbe 
Srd Inet. In every retpeot the exhibition waa an adyanoe 
upon ite predeoeMora. Never have raob nomben of new 
and beaatif ol Karoiasoe aeedlinga been ataged. and never 
have the olaaaee for hard-wooded flowering ahmba and 
hardy apring flowera produced aach keen competition even 
in the aoath-weat. Viaitora fh>m np- country were 
aatonnded at the wealth of rare and tender ahmba and 
plante in flower ao early in the aeaaon, aa well they might 
be, and certainly nowhere elae in the United Kingdom 
oonld anch a collection be brought together. Under the 
eflldent management of the Hon. John Boecawen all the 
detaila of the ahow were carried oot to parfectlon, and 
nothing bat praiae waa beatowed opon the arrangementa. 
Bhododendrona had anffered conaiderably from the con- 



tinued froeta and prevalenoe of biting, eaaterly wlnda, the 
ezpoeed tmaaea being hopeleaaly mined, and only thoae 
aheltered by foliage, the flowera of which are neceaaarily 



amaller, were flt for exhibition. The prise-winning donble 
Violeti were remarkably floe, Ck>lonel F. Hext'a bunchea 
being compoaed of blooma'aa large aa florina and abeolntely 
traah. 

Daffodils. 

The beet collection of thirty varietiea of Daflodila: 
Firat, Mr. J. C. Williama, who ataged a remarkably fine 
aelectlon. The only named flower waa Whlta Qaeen, all 
the remainder being, nnfortanately, diatingoiahed only by 
nnmbera or lettera. Of theae nnnamed aeedlinga all were 
of a high order of merit. Awarda of merit were given to 
two aorta. Second, Mr. P. D. WUliama with a atand of 
almoet eqnal excellence, containing, amone othera, Incog- 
nita, Pare Oold, and Lord Boberta; third, Mr. B. H. 
WUliama. 

Six Magni-Goronatl : Firat, Mr. B. H. Williama. 

Six Medio-Coronati : Firat, Bev. A. T. Boecawen with 
Gloria Mandl, Autocrat, Lai worth, PrinoeaaMaiy, Magpie, 
andVeauvlna; aecond, Mr. A. P. NU; third, Mr. E. H. 
Williama. 

Three LeedaU : Firat, Bev. A. T. Boecawen with White 
Lady, Enid, and Mra. Langtry ; aeoood, Mr. B. H. Wil- 
liama • third, Mr. A. P Nix. 

Biz Parri-Goronati : Firat, Bev. A. T. Boacawen. 

Fineet bloom of Magni-Coronati in commerce: Firat, 
Mr. P. D. Williama with Maximaa, very fine and large ; 
aeoond, Mr. A. Blenklnaop with Weardale Perfection; 
third, Mra. W. Tyacke with the aame. 

Fineet bloom of Medio-Coronati in commerce: Firat, 
Mr. P. D. Williama with Oberon, a flower with a amall 
white perianth and atralght yellow cop ; aecond, Mr. H. O. 
Hawker with Ladfer ; third, Bev. A. T. Boecawen with 
Lady Margaret Boecawen. 

Fineet Uoom of Parri-Coronatlin conmoroe : Fliat, Mr. 
P. D. Williama with Armorel ; aeoond, Mr. C. Dawaon 
with Horace ; third, Bev. A. T. Boacawen with the aame. 

Flneat bloom of Bngliah-raiaed Magni-Coronati not in 
commerce : Firat, Mr. P. D. Williama with Irene, a twin- 
flowered white, with frilled trampet ; aeoond, Mr. P. D. 
WlUiama with Hannibal, a large pale yellow; third, Mr. 
J. C. Williama with an unnamed white. 

Fineet bloom of Engliah-raiaed Medio-Coronati not in 
commerce : Firat, aecond, and third, Mr. J. C. Williama 
with a brii^t yellow with atralght, nnfringed trumpet, and 
two whitee, all unnamed. 

Flneat blooma of Bngliah-raiaed Parri-Ooronati not in 



commerce: Firat, Mr. P. D. WiUUma with Meduaa, a 
hybrid between Grand " 



Monarqne and N. poeticua — a 



atriking flower with apreading bright orange cup contraat- 
IngwelT with the pure white perianth, three flowers of great 
aubetance on a atem ; aeoond, Mr. J. G. Williama with a 
poetlona having a flat orange crown ; third, Mr. P. D. 
Williama with Weetem Star, pointed white perianth and 
yellow orange-edged cup. 

Group of Daffodil aeedlinga that have not been In com- 
merce four yeara : Firat, Mr. C. Dawaon with Ccear de 
LioD, primroee perianth and flat orange cup ; Dawn, white 
perianth and flat primroee cup: Cavalier, lemon- white 
perianth and flat frilled cup edged with deep orange; 
Bernardino, a Lulworth aeedling with large while perianth 
and apreading yellow cup deepening to orange at the edge ; 
Crest, Bullfinch, Penguin, Armorel, Boaella, Maacotte, 
Creaaet, and Crusader, a very fine atand. 

Spriko Flowirs. 

Twelve hardy apring flowera : Firat. Mr. P. D. Williama. 
Six hardy apring flowera : Firat, Lady Margaret Boacawen. 

Beet group of Bhododendron blooma. not more than 
forty traaeea : Firat, Mr. D. H. Shllaon with a flue collection 
including ThompeonI aeedling, B. barbatum, B. b. caraeum, 
Shilaoni, B. arboreum dnnamomeum, B. a. auperbum, 
B. a. roeeum, B. a. criapifolium, Duke of Connaught (a flne 
erimaon-acarlet Ancklandi aeedling), and nnmeroua other 
aeedlinga ; aeoond, Mr. J. C. Danbus; third, Mr. B. Fox. 

Flneat truaa of outdoor Bhododendron : Firat, Mr. B. 
Backhouse. Flneat truaa of Sikkim Bhododendron : Firat, 
Mr. E. Backhouae. Flneat traaa of Bhododendron under 
glaaa : Firat, Mr. B. Fox. 

Twenty unforced, hardwood, flowering ahmba: Firat, 
Mr. B. Fox ; aecond. Sir A. P. Ylrian ; third, Lady Mar- 
garet Boecawen. There were eight entriea in thia daaa, 
which was the atroogeat ever competing at the Truro 
ahow. 

Mr. C. Dawaon ahowed, not for competition, aeveral 
blooma of the flne Narclsaui Sir Franda Drake, a number 
of aplendid apeclmena of Horace, the flaeat of the N. 
poeticua aecUon, and a croea between Grand Monaroue 
and N. poeticua oraatua, a many-flowered white with flat 
yellow crown edged with red. Captain Pinwill aent from 
Trehane an enormoua cane of ArundlQaria Qoiloi about 
85 ieet in height, and flowering canea of A. nobilia. 



The nnraerymen'a ataada aurrounding the liall fnraiahed 
a very brt^t display. The Devon Boaery, Torquay, 
exhibited cut Boaee In (inantlty, aleo a large number of 
pot Boeee In bloom. Meaara. B. Ydtch and Son, Exeter, 
ahowed many rare and intereating planta. Meesrs. 
Wallace and Co., Colcheater, had Tulip apeciee, Fritlllariee, 
and other planta. Mr. G. Beathe. Keetoa, Kent, staced 
aome intereating rock planta. Measrs. Ware and (V>., 
Middleaex, ahowed a flne ooUectioa of Tree Canatlona. 
Meaara. Barr and Sona, London, ataged a quantity of flne 
Daffodila, of which Lovellneis was given an award of 
merit. The Craven Nursery, Clapham, Yorks, contributed 
a prettily-arranged atand of rook plants. Mania. Treseder 
and Co., Traro, showed Tree Ferns (of which they make a 
apedality), Palma, Eucalypti, Ac 

CBOYDON AND DISTBICT GABD1NBB8' SOCIETY. 
BEGiNTLT, before a large attendance, over which the 

Sreaident (Mr. J. J. Beid) predded, Mr. F. W. Moore, 
tanley Grove, read a wdl-written eeaay on "The Pro-, 
pertlee of Soila," haring lantern viewa to aid him in hia 
remarks. An animated dlaouadon foltowed the reading of 
the paper, bearing out the eeeayiat'a remarka. Fniuier 
iDtereat waa created by the anpplementary resaarka of 
Dr. Auguatua Yoelcker, an expert in acricaltaral 
chemlatn^. There waa quite a large diaplay of exhiblte, 
Mr. F. Oxtoby ahowing Axaleaa and Clnerariaa, Mr. A. 
Edwarda doable Daffodila in poU, Mr. W. Bentley a 
Davallia, Mr. W. Pauley named varietiea of Nardasus 
grown in moaa flbre, Mr. F. W. Moore Cinerarias, and Mr. 
P. F. Banyard a neeting-box fbr snspenston In trees. 

CABDIFF GABDENEE8' A880CUTI0N. 
Ths nineteenth annual general meeting took plaoe at the 
Sandrinf^uun HoUl on the SOth ult.. when Mr. B. Mayne 
presided over a large attendance. Mr. Thomas Malpass. 
hon. treasarer, atated that he had a balance in hand of 
14i. 6d. The hon. aecretary (Mr. John Julian) gave hia 
report upon the work of the year. The annual aumoMr 
and autumn outlnga wore dealt with, and apedal mention 
made of the aeveral leotnrera and prise donots. A number 
of new membera were enrolled during the year, and 
there had been record attendaneee. The report was 
unanimously adopted. J. J. Heale, Baq. (Orchid 
enthusiast), Lynwood, Penarth, was elected preddent. 
The whole of the rice-preddenta were re-dected. The 
retiring preeident was elected an hon. member. Ibe 
chairman, Mr. B. Mwne ; vice-chairman, Mr. C. B. OoUler ; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. T. Malpass ; hon. aecretair, Mr. John 
Julian ; and membera of oommittee were all reelected. 
Yotee of thanka were passed to all the retlrlngoffldala, 
and to the London horticaltural Preas and loeaf rr saa. 



LATE NOTE& 



which u a nmoh tmaUer atca than gny other town 
of ft ooiDDarable iise in the kio^dom. The total 
oott of the new site will be £43,000, bnt a pnbUc 
oommittee, with Mr. A. M. Chanoe at ite head, 
hae ooUeoted £14.800, eo that there ie only the 
£28.447 to be raited. The total land to be 
acquired u 134 acres, which are estimated to be 
worth £70.000. 



flrpow6P*0 lawsuit. — It 

t Mr. Leeman, West Bank Hoose, 



The Midland Daffodil Society's 

show.— A oommittee meetinff of the aboye 
sodety was held recently to connder the date of 
our exhibition, and it was nnanimonsly decided 
to adhere to the cnginal date stated in the 
schedule, namely, ^^dnesday and Thursday, 
April 25 and 26, and if von would insert this 
information in your next issne it would greatly 
benefit numbers of your readers, as you are no 
doubt aware we get probably the finest exhibition 
of its kind in the kingdom, which is visited by 
specialists from all parts.— Robkbt Stdhvbam. 

Hoptioultupal Oollegre, Swanley. 

This college is situated ITA miles from London, and 
1} miles from Swanley Junction Station, on the 
South Eftstem and Chatham Railway. It stands 
in forty-three acres of freehold land, allotted to 
flower, kitchen, market gardens, fruit plantation, 
playing fields, also conservatories and glasshouses 
for market work. Lecture rooms and laboratories 
form part of the college, while adjoining are a 
workshop, farm buildings, apiary, dairy, poultry 
runs, &0. It aims at giving a thorougn training 
to fit women to become market growers, 
gardeners in private places, or to enable them to 
manage their own property* The full horti- 
cultural course lasts for two years, and consists 
of practical work out of doors and under glass, 
with lectures on scientific principles. Diplomas 
or certificates are awarded to students who have 
qualified. Courses are especially arranged for 
intending colonists. 

Proposed new papk fop Bip- 

mingrnam.— Birmingham, notoriously badly 
off for open spaces, is proposing to acquire another 
pubUc park. An enquiry was held recently into 
an application to borrow £28,500 for the purpose 
of purchasing the Warley Hall esUte. The dty 
has an area of 12,639 acres, but only 326 acres 
are represented by open spaces and pUygronnds, 



Opehid . 

reported that 

Heaton Mersey, Manchester, has sucoeasfnlly 
sued a firm of Orchid groweip in Belgium for 
£1,200 on account of Orchids supplied oy them 
which when they flowered were not true to the 
vendors' deecrintion. The Brussels firm is stated 
to have pleadea that if every customer expected 
his purchases would exactly resemble the 
coloured plates of the catalogue, it would be 
impossible to do business. The defendants were 
oroered to refund the money paid for the Orchids 
and to pay costs. 

Vlsitops to Kew dupinff 1906.— 

The number of persons who visited the Royal 
Botanic Gardens during the year 1905 was 
1,824.319. That for 1904 was 1,579 666. The 
average for 1895—1904 wai 1 334 549 The total 
number on Sundays was 553 631, and on week- 



day was 61,183, on August 7, and the 



a any one 
smallest. 



70, on December 11. The largest monthly number 
was 845.996. during July, amf the smallsst, 22,938, 
during December. 



TRADH NOTHS. 



TBI MOHAXOH BABWIG CATCHER. 

Ant grower of Dshllu kaowi well wbat a tnoblasono aiid 
dtstmotife Inieot an earwig li. and how dlaappointliig It to 
tato planta and And that MMBe of hia beat flowen 



togoi 

bava bean aatan bj thli poit. In oonaeqaanoa of tlia gnat 
loaa ol ysM la colng to aaoh plant and ramovlng aaoh 
llowar-pot froBn tha itaka. dlppfiur it Into tonia liqnid to 
daatrov the tm ao t a oongragatad tbaratn, and raflUlng tha 
pot with BMMa or hay, Dahllaa have bean very mnch 
oaglaeted : bat hr wing thto Patent Oatoher the woric 
whloh in tha paat naa taken hooia to do can now ba done 
in a few minntaa. Another advantage of tha Catcher ia 
that it doaa away with having to handle tha Inaacta in the 
least, aa when tha planta have bean oveihanladthe Catcher 
can be plonead bodily into hot water, thna dattroying the 
aarwigL The Barwig and Other Insect Catcher to to aava 
time and tronbla in aatchlng aarwigi and other inaectt 
that have located thamaalvaa in flowar-pota or oUmt 
reoaptaolaa plaoad npon tha topi of Dahlia atlcin aa an 
anticamant to anch InaeetL By the oaa of thto Catcher 
the neoeaeity of nilng hay or moei in tha flower-pot to 
obviated, ai wlien the ineecta have located themaalTea and 
the flower-pot to diatnrbed they inatantly drop into the 
Catcher, which haa already been olaaped ronnd the atake 
under the flower-pot to receive them. The Catcher can 
then be instantly nndaapad and oaed to another plant, 
and aa aooo aa reqolred can be bodily plnnged into hot 
water or other dcatmctlTe llqaid. thereby doing the work 
in very maoh leia time. Tall partioelan may be had from 
Mr. Robert BUey, 9. UtUe Underbank. Stockport. 



BARB'S HABDT PnJDIBIALS. 

THS catalogue of hardy perennials, alplnea, and aquatics 
for 190e, toaaed by Meaara. Barr and Bona, Corent Oaiden. 
W.O. . to moat oaehil. It contataia liaU and deecrtptloos of 
noreltiei and raritlee, aa well aa thoae of other well- 
known planta. There are some InatractlTe Itota of hardy 
plants for different paipoaes that amateaia will find 
UTalaable, and there to a reference Itot of popolar Bngjtoh 
namee of hardy planta. Thto to a catalogae that will well 
repay perasal. 



GaTALOOUIS RsOBtYXD. 

DoAliea.— J. Cheal and Bona. Lowfleld Nurseries, Crawley ; 
Cllbrana, Alttimdiam. 

HerbaemuM and AMm Plstite.^ Manrice Prlchard. 
Chrlatoharoh, Hanta ; Jardlna OorreTon, Tlonlre; Ch6oe- 
Boorg, GeneTa: J. Wood, Boaton Spe. B.S.O., Yorks; 
Oeone Banyard and C&, Maidatone ; Jamee n«i^vh^t 
and Son. Limited. York. 

FXoriM FUnoen. — 'W, Wallace and Co., Benaton 



Harseiy, Johnstone, N.B. 

Ho/rdy Trtt*, Skrubtt mnd PlanU.—W. 
106. La Salle Street, Chicago. 



A. Peterson, 



*«* The portrait of Dr. Beale on page 206 of thto toaaa 
to from a copyright photograph by Blllott 
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THE CHINESE PRIMULA. 
Hints ©n Culturk. 

PRIMULAS are exceedingly useful 
winter-flowering plants, and are 
well adapted for conservatory or 
house decoration. To keep a 
succession of plants in flower 
from October onwards through the winter, 
seed should be sown early in April, May, 
and June. Sow in shallow pans filled with 
light loam, leaf-soil, and sand ; pass the soil 
through a fine sieve, and fill the pans to 
within half-an-inch of the top. Have the 
pans well watered through a fine rose at 
least two hours before sowing. Sow evenly 
and thinly, and cover the seeds lightly with 
fine soil, gently press the surface, and leave 
quite level Place the pans in a greenhouse, 
or close frame near the glass, in a temperature 
of 65*» to 70° by day and 66° by night. 
Cover the pans with pieces of glass and paper 
until germination takes place, when the 
paper must be taken off, and the glass 
gradually removed as the plants advance in 
growth. When the plants are large enough, 
transfer them to 3-inch pots, using two parts 
good fibrous loam, one of leaf -soil, and some 
coarse sand. The pots should always be 
perfectly clean and well drained. After 
potting, the plants may be taken back into 
the same temperature for a time until they 
become established, when they can be placed 
in a pit or frame with a temperature of 65* 
to 60°. 

As soon as the pots are filled with roots, 
pot on into those of 4 inches diameter, using 
the same kind of soil as before. Keep the 
plants lightly shaded from bright sun. For the 
final potting, pots 6 inches in diameter will 
be found quite large enough. The soil should 
consist of two parts good fibrous loam broken 
up rather roughly, one of leaf -soil, with a 
small quantity of mushroom manure, and 
enough coarse sand to keep the soil open. 
Pot moderately firm even to the collar of 
the plant. As soon as these pots are filled 
with roots, the plants may receive a watering 
with liquid cow manure once or twice a week. 
This can be done by collecting a small 
quantity of cow manure and placing it in a 
bag and plunging it in a tub of water. 

As the days lengthen and become warmer 
more air should be admitted ; during July 
wd August, on warm nights only, the lights i 



of the frame may be removed altogether. 
Endeavour from the first to keep the plants 
as sturdy and robust as possibla Ventilation, 
watering, and shading are the principal 
points in their general management to ensure 
success. Towards the end of September some 
of the earliest plants may be removed to the 
greenhouse. Maintain a temperature there 
of 60* to 65° through the winter months. 
Primulas should never be subjected to a 
forcing temperature. Q. W. Smith. 

Da/ne^field Gardem, Marlow, 

WINDOW GARDENING. 

Many people love flowers and woald flnd endlett 
pleaaare in window gardeniDg if they knew how 
eaaily, and, if neoeMary, cheaply it oan be done. 

1 think that no one who has aeen the coarts of 
many of the old oollegee at Oxford and Oembridge 
in early eammer, well famished with wiodow- 
bozei Inll of laxoriaot plants, can deny that they 
add greatly to their beauty, and the background 
of old buildings sets off the pore tints of the 
flowers. There is not mooh variety in the con- 
tents of these window- boxes ; asnally Qeraniams 
of different sorts, Caloeolarias, and Paris Daisies, 
while Lobelia hangs down from them in long trails. 
In London and other large towns the window- 
boxes show the same laok of variety. In winter 
small shmbs, generally variegated, are nsed, and 
in summer the plants named above, and some- 
times the sweet - scented Ooronilla glauoa or 
Mignonette. Theee arrangements are for deoo- 
rative purposes only; they are not window 
gardens, but with a little thought an interesting 
garden may be had all the year round in this 
small compass. 

To beffin with, a box must be constructed to flt 
the window as deep and wide as the spaoe will 
allow I some holes must be made in the bottom of 
it, and it should be painted leaf-green. In thii( 

2 inches of crooks and a few lamps of charcoal 
must be placed to ensure good drainage. The com- 
post or soil must be carefully prepared, and should 
consist, if possible, of two-thirds good flbrous 
yellow loam and one-third of well-rotted manure, 
with plenty of osarse silver sand mixed through 
it. Borne people use leaf-mould instead of manure, 
but it is liable to become sour. If the window 
garden is started in September the soil need only 
be renewed once dunng the year, when it is 
replanted for the summer. Thinking out the 
arrangement of the window garden is a delightful 
occupation combined with the study of plant 
and bulb lists. There are so many things to 
choose from. 

There are the little dwarf conifers and dwarf 
shrubs, either variegated, such as Golden and 
Silver Euonymus and its trailing variety radi- 
oaos, Tree l?ies. Box, 4c Berried : Skimmias, 
Auoubas, and Pernettyas. Flowering: Dwarf 
Brooms, Kaimias, Aodromedas, Heaths, Daphne 
Mezereum, fta (Some of these will need a Uttie 
peat in the soil.) Spring-flowering plakits, such 
as Wallflowers (double and single), Forget-me- 



nots, Alyssum, and white Arabis (doable and 
single), BUene pendnla compaota, Nemophila, 
doable Daisies, Anhrietias, and the Onshion or 
alpine {Phloxee. All theee do best in sun. 
Others that will do in partial shade are Aurloulas, 
Violas, Pansies, Primroses, Hart's-tongue Ferns, 
variegated Periwinkles, and the golden Creeping 
Jenny. Oi bulbs the variety is almost embarrassing 
— Oroouses, Snowdrops, dwarf Irises, Talips 
(double and single), Nareissus, blue Bcillas and 
Chionodoxas, B^raoinths, fta By consulting a 
good catalogue the colours, habit of growth, &c., 
of these plMits oan be ascertained, and they can 
be arranged according to individnal taste. 

If the air is pure and there is plenty of sun, 
the following arrangement would provide interest 
tor months: Two little variegated Tree Ivies, 
and two little bushes of Cy tisoa precox (a prim* 
rose-coloured early Broom) for the back of the 
little garden near the window ; between these and 
in front little clamps of Snowdrops and Ui 
reticulata (a dwarf violet-coloured and scented 
flower), and some Crocuses. Along the front 
some well-established plants of a good dark- 
coloured Aubrietia, and between these dumps of 
Brauthis hyemalis, the little Winter Aconite. 
Behind the Aubrietia as many bulbs of Tulip 
Proserpine as oan be comfortably got in among 
the other things^must be placed. The Winter 
Aconites will open their golden flowers in January ; 
soon after the Snowdrops will be in bloom. 
In February Iris reticulata and Crocuses will 
flower, and by that time there wiU be a few 
blossoms open on the Aubrietia, which will con- 
tinue in bloom many weeks, gradually hanging 
over the edge of the window-box ; the primrose 
Broom, and the rose-coloured Tulips, when they 
open later, will contrast beautifully with its 
varied purple shades. The alpine Phloxes are 
some of the most beautiful and satisfactory 
plants for the sunny window-box. The best are 
Vivid (brilliant roae), liladna (pale mauve), and a 
pure white one. 

For a more shady window an equally interest- 
ing planting may be made : Hart's-tongue Ferns, 
Skimmias, Primroses, and blue and white 
Auriculas ; Violas and Creeping Jenny for thto 
edge, and with theee a few Daffodils and the 
common wild Bluebell may be associated. 

In May the summer planting of the window* 
box may he thought out, and it oan be done when 
all danger of frost and cutting winds is past. 
The wealth of material to choose from is sreater 
than before, and scent can be assodated with 
colour. Where economy is not necessary, good 
plants already in flower may be purchased. For 
a more modest window garden little plants of 
many annuals, Ac, which have a long period of 
blooming can be got quite cheaply. The best 
are Gooetias, Zianias, dwari TVop»Mums and 
Antirrhinums, Cjmflowers, Dianthuses, Stocks 
and Balsams, and thedark-leaved Sweet William. 
These will soon make a great display, and a few 
seeds of Mignonette may be sown half-an-inoh 
below the surface and the seedlings carefullj; 
thinned when they appear. 

Such plants as Qeraniums, Calceolarias, Ver- 
benas, Heliotropes, fine-leaved Paris Dsasies» 
Lobelias, ydlow Musk, Fuchsias, &o., do best 
in sunny window gardens. The following is a 
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pretty amDgemeiit : White PAris Dunee at the 
back, then dark Heliotrope Lord Roberts, and 
the beautihii lyy • leaved Gkranium Mme. 
CroQsae for the front, to hang over the edge of 
the box. Among the other plants a few Spanish 
Lrises that have been started in pots may be 
plaoed. For a partially - shaded window -box 
nothing is better than blue and white flowers^ 
dwarf white Petunias, dwarf Dslphininm Bine 
Butterfly, with Lobelias and Oampannla isophylla 
alba (a trailina variety) to fall over the front, and 
one or two Salvia patens or Pahs D&isies to 
break the line of height would be very satis- 
factory. Begonias do exceedingly well in cool 
and partly-shaded window-boxes, and may be 
asBoolsted with Fsms and Violas. Oamations 
are most satisfactory plants for the window 
garden, as they do not mind a little sosi in the 
air. A few early-sown Marguerite Oamations 
planted with them will bloom until frost comes. 

Where it can be managed, it adds greatlv to 
the effdct of the window garden to have climbing 
plants up the sides of the window, and perhaps 
carried over it on a light wooden arrangement. 
Such annuals as Nasturtiums, Convolvulus major, 
and Tropieolnm canariense can be grown from 
the window-box. Where there is a balcony and 
other boxes or tubs can be used, Wistaria, Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii, and Ivies are suitable, and even 
Sweet Peas m%y be grown. Having planted the 
window garden it will require constant attention 
— ^real garaening — to keep it in the best condition. 
In hot, dry weather it must be watered morning 
and eveninff when the sun is off it, and occasion- 
ally a small quantity of some inodorous chemical 
manure may be dissolved in the water, which 
should be rain-water if possible. All dead leaves 
and over-blown flowers should be removed, and 
where plants are inclined to grow straggling they 
should be pinched back. The soil must be lightly 
stirred now and then. Judgment must be used 
in watering ; the soil must not be kept sodden or 
dust-drjr. It is better to water thoroughly at 
regular intervals than to give little and often. 

S9me people like to grow a particular class of 
plants, such as Ferns, Irises, Sedums, alpines, 
hardv Cactuses, &o., and this is very interesting. 
A coUection of our smaller native Ferns may be 
grown in a shady window-box. Great success 
has been attained with dwarf Irises, such as 
I. Vartani, reticulata, bakeriana, Histrio, his- 
trioides, and Djunfordiad. The dwarf kinds of 
Narcissus might bs associated with them, such 
as Narcissus minimus, N. minor, N. Macleajri 
diomedes minor, &o. For Ssdams and alpines 
pieces of stone should be half-buried in the soil, 
and the little bed raised in the centre to give 
perfect drainage and to show off the little pliAts. 
An inch or 2 inchea of stone dippings over the soil 
also helps to prevent evaporation. Houseleeks, 
Sconeorops, alpine Pinks, &o , would do well in 
such a position. 

In a very hot, sheltered position the hardy 
Cictuses might be tried ; Opnntia R%finesquii is 
the most likely to do well. This and some of 
the Irises, Jte., mav be covered with a glass in 
winter. (Dim.) E. Llotd Edwards. 

Bryn Oirog, near LlangoUen. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

April 25 —Midland Diffjdil Show (two days), 
and National Auricula and Primula Society's 
(Midland Section) Show (two dayi). 

May 5— S^ial Show of SaeidUng Auriculas, 
Birmingham JBotanio Gardens. 

Kent and Sussex Daffodil and 
Spping: Flowep fi^oolety. — Tne first 

anoaal abow will be neld on Frid «y, the 20 <h inst., 
at the Great Hall, Tunbridge Wells. The Mar- 
chioness C«mden has kindly consented to open 
the show, and, besides the competitive exhibits, 
the leading firms who specialise in Djiff xlils and 



ig flowers will be repres e nted. Mr. F. 
!erbert Chapman, 101, High Street, Rye, Sussex, 
is the hon. seeretury. 

Resent plant poptpalts*— The 

Botanical Magazim for April contains portraits 
of Nepenthes phyllamphora, natiTO of Eastern 
Tropical Asia, a plant with rather small pitchers, 
and of no special beauty. Gladiolus carmineus.— 
Native of South Africa ; a very bright and orna- 
mental species with roee-oolonred flowers. Llffni- 
trum strongylophyllnm. — Native of China. This 
is one of the many ornamental flowering shrubs 
discovered in China ^ Dr. A. Henry, and after- 
wards by Mr. E. K. Wilson, who sent it to 
Messrs. veitoh. It produces large, tenninal 
bunches of semi-double white flowera. Cypri- 
pedium tibeticnm. — Native of Eastern Tibet and 
Western China. This is a handsome Cypri- 
pedium allied to C. maorantha, and probabhr will, 
like that variety, be almost if not quite hardy. 
CalliopsiB Volkensii.— Native of Gennan Bast 
Africa. This is a curious herbaceous Aroid with 
pure white spathes, and requiring the tempera- 
ture of a stove.— W. E. GuMBunoN. 

Ferns ffpowlnff In bottles«^From 

the Royal Seed Establishment, Southampton, 
Meesrs. Toogood and Sons kindly sent the 
photograph from which the acoompanyins illus- 
tration was made, together with the following 
note : *< We think the enoloeed bottle and Fern 
sufficiently curious to interest your readers. Mr. 
Fletcher of Bonnicote, Hythe, made an edging 
for a border by inserting in the soil twenty- 
four empty bottles, neck downwards, rather 




more than half the bottle being covered in to 
keep it flrmlv in place. Each of these bottles 
has become filled with Ferns, as the speeimen 
sent to you, thouf h no Ferns have grown in this 
garden within living memory. The Fern spores 
must have been situated quite 9 inches under the 
snrfaoe-soiL" 

Royal Hoptloultupal Soolety— 
Tplal of Oannas— The council of the 
Royal Hertioultural Society has decided to hold 
a trial of Cannae at Wisley this year and next. 
Roots should be sent addressed to Superintendent, 
Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Wis^y, 
Rip^y, Surrey. Foreign horticultural pikers 
pMsse copy. 

BaPP^S Daffodils— The Daffodil nur- 
series of Messrs. Barr and Sons at SurUton are 
now in the height of their heauty, and are well 
worth a visit. There are immense numbers of 
Daffodils and other spring flowers in bloom, 
making a show unique in the neighbourhood of 
London. The flowers, too, will wul repay ckss 
inspection, for among them are some of the very 
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Value of RhulMtPb leaves.— In your 

rae of Apnl 7, 1906, under the heading <* A 
New 'Vegetable'** (in «* Notes of the Week," 
page 194), there is a recommendation by E. H., 
Planegff, Bavaria, to use the green leaf of the 
Rhubarb as a substitute for Spinach. I beg to 
enoloee a cutting from Farm and Home of 
March 31, 1906, which is a warning against this 
use of the leal. It would be interesting to know 
if others have used it, with or without injurious 
effsots, and what we are to believe.— B. KaxB 
SPKHonL " It is not so well known as it ought 
to be that in certain conditions Rhubarb is a 
poisonous plant, the leaves and also the stems 
bsing rich in oxalic add. In an ignorant redpe 
in some cookerv book or journal it is stated tliat 
the leaves of Rhubarb might be chopped up and 
used as Spinach, and it ImI to the poisoning of at 
least one iamilj. The result of cooidng and eatinff 
the stems is injurious to some, and they ehould 
always be used in moderation. Garden Rhubarb 
is anything but an invariably harmless article of 
diet, even for persons who are not gouty, or with 
lime in their system. Its free use at table will 
now and again provoke in susceptible subjscts, 
whether children or adnlte, coi^geetion of the 
kidneys, passam of bloody urine, nettle rash, colic 
of the bowels, leverishness, and a general aching 
of the limbs." 

Wlntsp« floweplnff Oapnatlon 

Soolety.— At a meeting recently hekl of the 
oomniittee appointed to make the preliminary 
arrangements for the formation of a Wintsr- 



flowering Oamation Sodety, correepondi 
had passed between Mr. Menwobd, hon. eeeretary 
of the National Oamation and Picotee Society, 
and Mr. Hayward Mathias, hon. secretary of the 
Winter-flowering Oamation Society, was read. 
It Mpeared from the correepondence that Mr. 
Mathias had, prior to the formation of the 
Winter-flowering Oamation Society, definitely 
offared to give way to the National Oamation 
and Picotee Society in the event of that sodety 
wishing to deal with Winter Oamations also. 
The matter of taking up Winter-flowering Oar- 
nations was brought by Mr. Hi^nwood before his 
committee, and on January 6 Mr. Mathias was 
informed *' that it was the unanimous opinion of 
the members (of the National Oamation and 
Picotee Sodety) that the sodety was not in a 
podtion to do sa" To make the matter oerfectly 
dear Mr. Mathias again wrote to Mr. Henwood 
on January 12. 1906, to say that now he had 
reodved an offidal refusal he fdt himeelf at 
liberty to bring the desirability of a society in 
the intereets of Winter-flowering Oamatione 
before thoee who dedred to eee this section 
recognised. The committee dedded that the first 
general meeting of the sodety should be hdd at 
Anderton's Hotel, Fieet Street, London, on 
May 29 (the openins day of the Temple Show) at 
8 p.m., to be preceded by dinner at 7 p.m. 
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Andposaoe LanrepL— Few plants form 
■noh ft ohftrming piotore fts ft well-grown pftn of 
the Pyreneftn form of Androsftoe oftmeft in the 
eftrly months of the yeftr. Although considered 
by some ftathorities to be only ft fo^m of the Utter 
epedes, it possesses mftrked differences which 
entitle it to spedflo rftnk. One of the sftrliest of 
its fftmilv to flower, it forms dose tofts of brisht 
green foliftse, from which spring stems 2 inches 
or 3 inches long, bsftring nmbels of rose-coloured 
flowers. These of ten ftppeftr ftt the beginning of 
Mftroh when given the shelter of ft cold house, 
and become more profuse in the following weeks, 
the tufts becoming covered with flowers, and 
producing ft most chftrming effsct. It is easily 
grown in ft mixture of sftndy peftt ftnd grit, but in 
the neighbourhood of towns ftt low elevfttione it 
requires the protection of ft ^ftne of glftss when 
grown outdde during the winter months. On 
the rock gftrden ftn open situfttion should be 
ohosen for it in full sun, ftnd plenty of broken 
■ftndstone or grsnite should be mixed with the 
■oiL It is perfectly hftrdy fts regftrds frost, its 
ohief enemy being uie excessive moisture of our 
winters. The essentiftl conditions for pot culture 
sure plenty of drftinftge ftnd the ftbove compost, 
with liberftl supplies of moisture when in full 
growth. It is ftlio ftdvisftble to keep the psns 
plunged in sshes during the time when not in the 
alpine house. A. Lftggeri forms Isrge pfttohes of 
turf on the Pyrenees ftt ftn elevfttion of 6,000 feet 
to 7,000 feet— W. L 
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STANDARD ROSES. 
[ UCH discussion hss tftken pUce during 
the Iftst six months ss to the best 
dwftrf Roses, mildew • resisting 
Roses, &c., but I hsve not so fftr 
seen ftny renuurks ftbout the vftrieties 
which do best am stftndftrds. Up 
here Lft Frftnce is fftr ftnd ftwfty the mosc 
■uocessfuL As ft dwftrf this Rose will not 
open properly ; in ftutumn the flowers dftmp 
oSL This hftppens whether the pUnts ftre 
mftnured or not, ftnd whether plftnted on ft rftised 
bed or tm ground levd ; but ss ft stftndftrd it 
succeeds unuauftUy well, the flowers being equal 
in size ftnd form to ftny I hftve seen ftt the Royftl 
Hortioulturftl Sodety's ftnd Nfttionfti Rose 
{Society's shows, ftnd frequently surpessing them 
in depth of colour (I would resdily compete- in 
the dftss for twdve Hybrid Tee Roses of one 
colour, only the distftnce is too greftt for ftn 
ftmftteur to ftmuige the trftnsit successfully). I 
have twenty-four of the stftndftrd Lft Fmnce in 
ft ahdtered ftnd rftUier shsded pftrt ol the gftrden, 
but wish to plftnt six stftndftrds at the edge of a 
lawn which has a large herbaceous border at the 
other side of the path. As, on coming up to the 
border, the standards will be seen against the 
colour of tlie flowers. La France is not suitable, 
ite colour not harmonising well with pink Phloxes, 
Sunflowers, &c (it looks best against a purely 
green background). 

I should be very glad, therefore, and think it 
would prove genenUly interesting, if opinions 
were given as to the varieties which have been 
found most successful as standards. I have beeu 
told that Duke of Edinburgh and Bouquet d'Or 
do well Personally I want varieties that will 
make large heads and produce decorative, not 
exhibition flowers, for the situation I need them 
for is rather exposed, and we have on the average 
at least one windy day a week. Therefore no 
slowly-opening long-lasting Rose would be of any 
use ; quickly -opening short-lived sorts are dearly 
the fittest for a windy climate, and I thought Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Mme. Ravary, Antoine Rivoire, 
with Marquis of Salisbury for a red Rose, would 
be suitable if these grow well as standards. But 
the whde subject of the best standard Roses 
would be interesting, I feel sure, to many. 
Chipchau, 2i orihumbtrUmd. M. T. 



WALL GARDENING. 
RBrmBiNO to the interest- 
ing prize article by Mr. W. G. 
Haworth in your issue of the 
10th ult, on *« Wall Garden- 
ing," I cannot hdp feeling 
that two points are open to 
discussion and rather mis- 
leading to anyone thinking 
of buildinff and planting a 
dry wall 1 quite appreciate 
the fact that the writer of 
the artide could not, in the 
space at his disposal, give 
anything like a complete 
answer to the questions set. 

In fllling up the spaoe 
behind the wall in course of 
being built, I consider that 
it is extremely dangerous to 
add manure, although I 
suppose very old and decayed 
manure is intended to be 
used. Manure in any form 
has a tendency to make many 
plants become gross, and in 
consequence give a poorer display of bloom, and 
would very soon prove the death of Campanula 
AUionii, to give only one instance, and others 
which require the very,poorestof soils and exposure 
to the sun. This leads me on to the second point, 
where I am not in agreement with Mr. Haworth, 
who says, ** East is Uie best aspect, north is fairlv 
good, while west is the worst." Now I think 
that anyone wishing to build a wall garden, and 
having a west or south aspect as the only possible 
one at his disposal, would be discouraged from 
starting after reading this artide. I do not, for 
one moment, mean that an east aspect is bad, 
for there are a very large number of plants that 
would be better there ; but on the other hand, 
there are many sun-loving things, such as Gam- 

Knula garganiba, petxea, exdsa, and others, 
thospermum graminifolium, and several of the 
Sedums that would thrive better in a sunny 
podtion than in one facing east. 

Good as this artide is in many respects, and 
bearing evidence of having been written by one 
who has had practical experience in this interest- 
ing branch of gftrdening, I feel thftt I ought to 
tftke excentibn to the points mentioned, as the 
remarks 1 have made are not from my own 
experience alone, but from that of such authorities 
as Mr. W. Robinson and Miss Jekyll, whose 
admirable book on " Wall and Water Gardening," 
I should like to add, is one which all should have 
who are interested in this branch of gardening. 

Chuhirt. F. B. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MERCURY OR PERENNIAL 
SPINACH. 

IN many parts of the country the above plant 
is Uttle known, yet few are cultivated 
more easily. In Lincolnshire this plant is 
found in most gardens grown under the 
names of Mercury and Lincolnshire Spinach, 
but in the adjoining counties it is called 
Good King Henry (Cheoopodium Bonus Henricus). 
The plants are usually propagated at this season 
(March or early April). It may also be raised 
from seed sown thinly in the spring, as it is 
a quick grower, the seedlings being planted 
out in dull weather in the early autumn in rich 
land in rows 18 inches apart, half that distance 
between the plants. Grown thus there will be 
good cutting material the next spring. It is 
propagated by divisiou early, and in well- 
manured, deeply-dug land. Many grow the 
Mercury for years in one place, cutting it hard 
each year ; but splendid growths follow annual 
culture^that is, dividing a portion of the bed 




A BBAUTIFUL ALPIKB PLANT (ANDR08ACn LAGOBKl). 



yearly and destroying the oldest. I prefer 
forming new beds from roots, and by so doing 
strong shoots follow. The tops or leaf -growths 
are the edible portion, and when cooked make a 
ddidous vegetable, by many preferred to 
ordinary Spinach. G. Wtthk. 

CAULIFLOWER AND BROCCOLI 

[In reply to "A Beginner."] 

What is the earliest date on which I could cut 
Cauliflower, from seed sown now ? When should 
I sow Broocoli for use in March and April ? 

Tour question is probably interesting to many. 
There is no better time to sow the Cauliflower 
thui late in March or earlv in April. You do 
not say if you have any glass ; the latter is of 
neat assistftnce in rftising ftn eftrly crop. Gftuli- 
flowers sown under glsss eftrly in the yeftr mfty be 
hftd fit for use in Mav if a very early variety is 
sown, such as Snowbul, Veitch's Forcing, Sutton's 
First Crop, or Carter's Defiance Forcing. All 
these are reliable. The question that most con- 
cerns you now is present sowing, and even at 
tUs date glass in the shape of a cold frame or 
shelter of any kind for a few weeks at the start 
would be' valuable. For instance, Cauliflower 
seed sown now, thinly in boxes under glass, 
pricked out in frames or boxes on a warm bed, 
would give you nice heads— small, certainly, but 
large enough for table— in three months fron 
sowinff. The plant is a quick grower, if given 
liberal treatment in the shape of food and mois- 
ture. A rich root-run is essential to success with 
forced plants. In many gardsns, where glass is 
plentiful. Cauliflowers are grown in pots and 
names from start to finish. In others, where 
only ordinary open-ground treatment can be 
ffiven, seed is sown in September on a shdtered 
border, the seedlings are planted out in March, 
and turn in for use in May and June, but in 
severe winters there are many losses. 

Seed sown thinly now on a south border will 
give good seedlings to plant out early in May. 
A wdl-manured lx>rder should be provided. The 
early sorts noted above will give heads for the 
table in June, but for succesdon crops we would 
advise a larger variety ; these early f oruu do not 
stand heat and drought. Such as the Pearl 
Dwarf, Brfurt Purity, and Magnum Bonum sown 
now will give splendid heads for July and August 
supplies. We only advise the small sorts for first 
crop, either under glass or in the open. Many 
gardeners sow under glass, prick off the seedlings 
as described, and when the plants have made four 
strong leaves they are plMited out on a south 
border between the rows of early Peas. The 
Pea sticks shdter them from the cold winds. 
The later sorts for July use are planted out on 
open quarters or between the rows of main crop 
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Peas. When glMs was not ayaiUbU we have 
planted the earl^ onea in deep drills in April 
(theae plants being obtained from seed sown 
under plaaa), covering the drills at night for a 
short time. Allow 15 inches to 18 inches between 
the early plants, and in frames 12 inches is 
snflScient. To get Cauliflowers at a season when 
other good vegetables are scarce, in May or Jane, 
much may be done by cold frame or hand-glass 
shelter at the start. The seed may be raised in 
heat, bat it mast not be left there when well 
above the soil ; avoid thick cowing. If a frame 
can be nsed for the seedlings where a little 
warmth can be given the plants, a great saving of 
time follows. 

Broccoli for use in March or April should be 
sown the previous April if the soil is heavy or 
the garden much exposed, but in a warm soil and 
in southern counties early May sowinos will give 
heads at the time desired. To get the best results 
there must be a strong plant to battle against our 
variable winters. It should be remembered that 
the Broccoli is not quite hardy. A weak plant, 
or one that has been crowded in the seed-Md or 
planted Ute, frequently fails. There is no lack 
of good varieties ; such as the Early Penzance, 
Veitch's Spring White, Model, and Sutton's Pro- 
tecting are all reliable for cutting in March and 
ApriL The seed should be sown thinly on an 
open quarter, and the seedlings planted in their 
permanent quarters early— that is, as soon as the 
plants are large enough to handle. Many failures 
occur throuffh leaving the seedlings too long in 
the seed-bed. Plant early, and so save much 
watering and secure a sturdy growth. 

CAULIFLOWER HER MAJESTY. 
This Oauliflower, which was sent out by Messrs. 
Toogood and Sons, Southampton, is a very 
distinct variety, having a short thick stem, 
so that the plant is very dwarf* The leaves 
are thick and rather rounded; and the head, 
which is extra large, is very white and firm, and 
keeps for an unusually long time. As the plant is 
hardy and early, and from the nature of its growth 
takes up unusually littlespaoe, it islikelvfto become 
the leading market variety in cultivation. 

KALE SUTTON'S FAVOURITE. 
Thosb not having grown this variety of Kale 
should certainly give it a triaL It not only pro- 
duces a capital supply of sprouts both early and 
late, but the flavour when properly cooked is 
excellent. It is something like the Asparagus 
Kale type, the young stems and leaves being ex- 
ceptionally tender. Grown by the side of S^tch 
and Cottagers Kale it is the last to run to flower, 
producing tender sprouts when the other two 
have been over for some time. 

Wrotham. H. Mabkham. 

ASPARAGUS KALE. 
This is one of the most useful vegetables we 
have. Coming into use in April and May, when 
vegetables are usually very scarce, it is a wonder 
that it is not more widely grown. The seed 
must not be sown too early, or the plants 
bolt in autumn and are useless. In the 
North the end of April is the best time, 
while further South a fortnight or so later should 
do. When traneplantins treat like Broccoli, 

firing soil in good heart, but trodden quite firm, 
t seldom suffers from frost. 
Preston^ Linlithgow. C. Blaib. 

A VALUABLE NEW SUMMER LETTUCE. 

(Lord Kitcheneb.) 
I first saw this splendid summer Lettuce 
exhibited at one of the meetings of the Boyal 
Horticultural Society by Messrs. Dickson and 
Robinson of Manchester, who introduced it last 
season, and it certainly well deserved the award 
of merit given it as a new summer Lettuce. But, 
as every grower knows only too well, to judge 
any new thing it is necessary to see it growing 



with other sorts, and, what is even more impor- 
tant, to test it for quality. In this latter respeot 
the new Lord Kitchener will hold its own as 
being one of the best. It is a Cabbage form with 
very few outside leaves, and, what makes it so 
valuable in the summer months in a hot or dry 
soil, it is a long time before showing any tendsnov 
to bolt. It forms a medium-siaM heart, and, 
unlike some Cabbage forms, it does not decay in 
the centre in changeable weather. The leaves 
when fully matured are a pale green, very oricp, 
and the plant grows very compact. If sown two 
or three times from March to June, there will be 
a succession when Lettuoe is largely required 
for salad purposes. If grown in good land it 
makes a quick growth, so that it is more valuable 
for 'March sowings in the open ground. G. W. 

VALUE OF SORREL IN SPRING. 
At one time the large market mrdens near the 
metropolis grew quantities of Sorrel, and there 
was a large demand for the young green leaves ; 
but I do not think this vegetable is now grown 
so much. In private gardens it is even Mas in 
favour, but it is well worth jnowing either as a 
salad or vegetable. On the Oontineiit the loaves 
of the larger Sorrels are used in the spring in the 
same way as Spinach, and I think wa might with 
advantage grow it for this purpose. The flavour 
may not suit all tastes, but it is wall to have as 
much variety as possible, and much of the 
acidity may be done away with bv careful cook- 
ing. For salad the young tender lea? es of Sorrel 
are superior to Chicory. As the plant is quite 
hardy it may be grown at a small cost, ^e 
BeUeviUe, or Oseille de BelleviUe of the Fr«nch. 
when given good culture has a laroe leaf ana 
is less acid. The common Mountain Sorrel is so 
well known that I need not describe it. When 
cultivated this is a useful salad plant. I have 
seen the smaller variety called Montanus used as 
an edging to vegetable quarters ; this in a younc 
state, though small, is a useful adjunct to the salad 
bowl. There is.a round-leaved variety well worth 



growing known as Roman Sorrel ; it is a hardy 
perennial and rather add. Its only value is as a 
salad in a voung state ; it is much liked and largely 
used on the Continent. If Sorrel is given good 
onltnre, dirided yearly, the seed-stems removed as 
they show, it gives a good return, and at a time 
of year when it is most welcome. March or April 
is a good time in which to divide the plant. I 
do not advise sowing seed unless to get a start, 
as I And seedlings are more inclined to run to seed 
than divided pliuits. Sorrel, like other vefletables» 
degenerates if grown many years in the same 
soil, so that it is well to divide annuallv, to 
select the best plants for replanting, and if Sorrel 
is liked to make two quarters — one for spring on 
a warm border, and one for summer on a north or 
oool site. G. Wtthib. 



FLAVOUR IN BEETROOT. 
Colour is often consideied the principal point 
in a good Beetroot, and certainly it is of value. 
On the other hand, it does not follow that the 
best-ooloared roots have the best flavour. Many 
prefer roots that may be termed blood red or 
•tett a blackish red, but these roots, though 
most shapaly, are not snpwior to those with 
greeo foliage and leas symmetrioal roota. After 
many years' aiperienoe of these roots, and with 
regaid to flavour alone, I have oome to tha ooo- 
dnaioo that the variety called the Ohaltanliaa 
Ckeeo Top is one of the best. This root has 
bright redfflesh, green foliage, and the quality is 
tzoellent. Many persons when first eating this 
variety exclaim, "What deUdous Beet ! " This 
variety has been grown largely in the market 
gardens near Cheltenham for quite a quarter of 
a century, and is still the favourite root there. 
It is by no means a handsome root ; in fact, it 
grows ooarse in rich land. On the other hand, 
given the proper culture, it is of splendid quality, 
and well worth more attention for private 
gardens. It is one of the best to keep, but it 
w on account of its quality that I advocate its 
culture. O. W. S. 
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ObIGIN OV THB WhITB TbUMPK DlFFODILB. 

T T u a year ago, Mr. Editor, sinoe^ I offured 



old 



the opinion that the origio of our 
white tmmpet Daffodila — albioaoB, oer- 
nuiia, and tortnosos — was from the 
oromings of N. moschatiu, N. ▼ariiformis, 
and N. pallidas prsBooz, which were in 
oaltivation in John Parkinson's day, and may 
have been grown in Britain long after his time. 
Seeing we have no record of the three white 
tmmpet Daffodils before mentioned, and also that 
we have a rscord of three Daffodils that may have 
given to os these three fine varieties, more prised 
than now owing to the larger white kinds raised 
in the fifties and sixties of the last oentnry, and 
those raised in this oentoiy and the end of last 
oentnry , I cannot helpthinkinff that some worker 
may have produced these, and to them we owe 
the verv mie things now in our gardens. I send 
ycm a ww flowers of pallidas precox, from the 
mid-region of the Pyrenees np as far as the 
moantains above Lachian. The spedes is t«p be 
foand with flowers about the sise of those of N. 
nanns, and from the mid-region all along the 
north side of Spain from Saint Jean de Laz to the 
border ol Oahda in Spain. AU of theee are 
nearly pure white. I was reminded of this from 
a buiMh of flowers ssnt to me by Mr. E. Walpole 
from his sarden at Mount Usher in Ireland, the 
history in which Mr. Walpole gives. I sent 
some of my collected bulbs to the late Mr. Bur- 
bidge on my return from one of my four journeys 
in Spain, and he sent them to Mount Usher. 
There they have flourished in grass near a stream 
ever since, but with little increase. In my 
travels in Spain and the Pyrenees I came to tlM 
conclusion that wild Dsffodils increased from 
seed, not by increase of the bulbs, unless in soft 
soil near rooks, where one mav find the bulbs in 
dumps. The Mount Usher box oontained very 
large flowers of N. oydamineus, planted in 
damp soil in grass at the same time, and that is 
long ago, as my last tour in Spain bulb-hunting 
was in 1894. This latter remark about natu- 
ralising K. (^damineus ten or twelve jears ago 
is fully conflrmed, and your oorreqpOndent of 
these d»ys may aoospt tms as an answer to his 
sneers a>t my recommendation in an artide at the 
time. I knew what I advanced ; he did not 
know, but wished, as on other matters regarding 
Dsffodib, to mMce others believe— and actually 
succeeded in making the late Rev. Wolley-Dod 
believe— that N. maximus was an Italian bulb. 
I got the Rev. Wolley-Dod, however, to dis- 
prove this, by his finding it in France from my 
information. Paras Babe, y.M.H. 

YiLLOw Stbipb DmABE.~Mr. A R. Ooodwin's 
letter with regard to the mysterious yellow stripe 
disease in Narcissi interested me much. In this 
garden, thanks chiefly to the generous kindness 
of friends and neishbours, we grow about 
100 difbront sorts. Tne soil is sandy, with water 
5 feet or 6 feet bdow the surface, and most bulbs 
thrive uncommonly well (in fact. I was honoured 
once with a request from Kew Gardens through 
your paper for some bulbs of Galanthus latifolius), 
but the above-mentioned disease is present. 
Hard by splendidly healthy, broad, strap-like 
foliage of P. R. Burr is a colony of M. J. 
Berkeley, the leaves of which are nearly all 
affected. The worst offender is C. J. Bsckhouse. 
With the expeption of this last named, however, 
the disease does not seem to attack the less robust 
more than thetenderersorts, e ^., likeMr. Goodwin 
I find that princeps is a victim. I dug up a few 
of the worst cases to see whether there was any- 
thing the matter with the bulbs, but to all out- 
ward appearance they were perf(«ctly sonnd. 
ClcphUl Rectory^ AmpthUl. Rollo Miteb. 

It is fortunate thisseuon that the great majority 
of varieties do not *' take the winds of March," 
and I think that most people are Rooming to the* 
OQOdodQn th%t if tb« eMfloo i0 to be extended it 



must be by means of varieties opening in May, 
such as we now po s ses s in Mrs. Gamm, Dorothy 
Wemyss, Polestar, and others. Here the Tenby 
Daffodil is alwa^ good and constant, but I am 
easeful to allow it to grow into large dumps as fre- 
quent lifting appears to lessen its floriferousness. 

Oolden Spur sadly failed last year, and I flnd 
that even in the rook garden it will not remain 
in good health for any length of time unless given 
a ohanfle of podtion every two years. Last 
season I secured a piece of light loamy pasture 
land for my Daffodil collection, and all my stock 
of this varietv was lifted and replanted on it, 
with resulta that are already provmg most bene- 
fidal ; the foliage now being of that rich blue- 
green which betokens health. Among all the 
Dafibdils which, in this part of the Midlands, 
open in March, none excels this same Golden 
Spur for the decoration of the house. There is 
a vase of it now on my table arranged with a 
few blossoming sprigs of the purple-leaved Plum 
(Prunus oerasifera atropurpurea), whose young 
bronipr leafage serves to set off its elegant and 
graceful fiowers of rich deep gold. 

AUrt. It will be remembwed, was figured in 
VoL LXVIIL of The Gabdsn, page 2S3« and is 
a chance seedling from the Tenby Daffodil, 
raised by my friend, Mr. J. Duncan Pearson. 
In all wajs it is a beautiful and a symmetrical 
fiower, and seen dde by ude with its parent, it 
is obviously of larger size, greater substance, and 
a slightly lighter tone of colour. The large- 
rimmed trumpet is very near Tenby colouring, 
and the perianth is just a shade lighter; the 
plant apparently possesses an exceedingiy robust 
constitution. With me it began to fiower on 
March 19, and as it has the same sturdy habit 
of its parent the rough weather has affected it 
butUtUe. 

Auric (Pearson) is a distinct little fiower, at 
least a siae larger with me than Tenby, but quite 
as well propwtioned. The trumpet is of the 
same sbpe as the latter, bat slightly more 
fiuted, and more frilled and gashed at the brim ; 
the perianth segments are broader and not so 
acute. The whole flower is a rich full glistening 
ydlowand of good substance, the seffments being 
rather paler than the trumpet The plant is 
extremdy fiorif erous, and a meritorious addition 
to the lurch-fiowering sorts. 

The NABonsus Committee. 

Formerly this body used to hold its first meet- 
ing early in March, but this fixture alwave 
proved abortive from the fact that even in the 
earliest of seasons few fiowers are out until the 
middle of the month. This year, therefore, the com- 
mittee's first ntting was rdogated to March 20, a 
change that appeared to be generally approved. 

Among a number of eudbits on this date, 
unquestionably the most interesting came from 
Mr. Charles Dawson, of Galval, Peniance; in 
fact, this exhibit contained some of the finest 
and most remarkable seedlings that I have 
noticed. In my last notes, which were written 
before sedhg this exhibit, I mentioned the fact 
that the advent of some really good cydamineus 
hybrids was not improbable in the near future. 
It was, therefore, with great pleasure that I saw 
induded in Mr. Dawson's exhibit one fiower in 
which all the cydamineus traits were fully 
retained, but in a considerably magnified form. 

Cydet^ which is the name pf this daintv variety, 
has lost nothing of the charm of the little 
Portuguese Niardssus, nor any of its graceful 
habit. The straight narrow trumpet attains 
a length of almost 1) inches, and is a rich, full 
soft yellow, deeper than in the parent. The 
segments are of true cydamineus form, but, like 
the trumpet, hurger in size, and a shade paler in 
colour. Let us hope that this beautiful plant 
will have more vigour than the majority of 
hybrids containing a high percentage of cyda- 
mineus blood. I ought to add that this one was 
raised by Mr. Dawson, who is certainly to be 
congratulated upon his success in obtaining such 
a good seedling from a species which has not 
proved nearly so ameoabto to the hybridist as 



have most other wild spedes and varieties of 
Nardsn. In this same stand another seedling, 
which it would well have been worth going a 
long way to see, was 

OoliMehery a fiower of rare beauty and perfect 
form. Imagine a glorified form of the Tenby 
Daffodil wi& an extremely fine recurving rim and 
the whole fiower stained with that intense rich, 
deep gold seen in the little Santa Maria, which 
was one of Mr. Peter Barr's most cherished finds 
in Spain, and you will have as good a likeness of 
this fiower as my pen will convey. Goldseeker 
is, indeed, a cross between Tenby and Santa 
Maria, and to a larfee extent the infiuenoe of each 
parent is perceptible. The well-proportioned 
trumpet, crisped and reflexed, is 1^ inches across 
at the mouth and of exactly Tenby shape, while 
in the perianth may be seen the infiuenoe of 
Santa Maria by the tendency of its segments to 
twist slightly. The whole fiower is of such 
splendid substance and so entirely distinct from 
anything now in cultivation that it was not 
surprising to find that it attracted considerable 
attention and won encomiums from all who saw 
it. Other notable fiowers in this exhibit were 

Canary^ a triandrus hybrid of the foremofjt 
rank, heist classed as belonging to the semi- 
Johnstoni type; remarkable in every way and 
perfectljr distinct. The long, narrow, open 
corona u 1}. inches in length, and the pointed 
perianth segments, which overlap slightly at the 
base, are alio of the same length. The fiower is 
findy proportioned, and of that exouisite 
(tlistening texture so characteristic of all the 
Johnstoni hybrids ; the colour, a soft translucent 
lemon-yellow, reminding one much (in colour 
only) of Bennett-PoS, with which Mr. A. Kings- 
mill gained an award of merit last season. 

AvmiL is another beautiful, triandrus seedlinff, 
with a straight trumpet l\ inches louff, barely 
1 inch aoroes at the mouth, and slightly fiuted 
and crimped at the apex. The pointed white 
perianth is a soft ivory white, and the trumpet a 
delicate pale lemon tint. By no means a large 
fiower, but stately and most refined. 

Vivandih^ — A small poeticun form of distinct 
character. The fiower is only 2^ inches across, . 
and the predominating feature is the wide 
fiattened cup, IJ inches across. The deepest part 
of this is dtron, merging into pale yellow, and 
aarronnded with a deep band of glowing orange. 
The small almond-shaped petals are of purest 
white, and bend dightly back from the cup, 
considerably enhancing the beauty of the fiower. 
Vivandidre may well be taken as typical of the 
newer poeticus forms, of which Ethelbert and 
Acme are also perfect examples. 

Oitarui, — ^A noble incomparabilis, 3} inches in 
width. The wide overlapping perianUi segments 
are of soft creamy ydlow, and the large spread- 
ing, crinkled, citron-orange cup has a deep rim 
of orange-red. A verv fine, bold fiower derived 
from inoomnarabilis Princess Mary. 

Mar8hlig?U,'-A Leedsi form, with milk white, 
drooping, and graceful overlapping petals. The 
long glowing fiery red cup is one of the deepest 
coloars yet attaioed. 

Mirabel is a fiower of unusual form, perhaps 
a cross between a Jonquil and N. triandrus. The 
whole fiower is of drooping habit and of true 
Jonquil colouring, an exquisite shade of full 
ydlow. The trumpet is long and straight, and 
the divisions of the perianth pointed and over- 
lapping. A fiower oi much chiarm, but one that 
would require an elevated position in the rock 
garden to be fully appreciated, owing to its very 
drooping habit. 

Oatarina is a magnificent Bnrbidgei form, 
3 inches across, of great elegance and refinement. 
This has soft creamy yellow recurving perianth 
segments, pointed and overlapping, while the 
cup is a vivid shade of orange-red. 

Picaroon is another poeticus hybrid, perfect in 
colour and symmetry. The cup, which is re- 
markably round and even, is light orange tinted 
with citron in the deepest part and edged with a 
broad even band of deep orange-red. The 
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A MINTATUBB LILAO IN POT. 

glifltening white'overlAppin|t*P^tal< are of iplendid 
texture, and the whole flower is moet beaatifnlly 
formed, and 2} inohee wide. 

White Friar in a telling flower of the giknt 
Leedsi oUn, with a laree wiae open chalice nearly 
2 inches acroas, and fnlled at the montk The 
broad pointed ■egmenti are silvery white, of 
largest size and splendid form ; the chalice is a 
faint lemon tint merging into palest lemon white. 

Spindrift. — This is a beaatifal flower of 
triandms orisin. The pointed perianth segments 
are of a soft glistening white ; the spreading 
Anted cnp, when just expanded, i« tinted with an 
exqnisite thade of citron, paasing to softest ivory 
with age. Habit, drooping, two flowers on a 



Merganser, a tnperb white Ajsx, evidently of 
Weardale parentage ; Armorel, a fine early flower 
of the Eogleheartii type, with a creamy white 
pointed perianth of great snbstance, and large, 
almost flat, crinkled eye edged apricot orange, 
very lasting ; Bed Spider, with starry white 
perianth and a cnp of the Firebrand type ; drdet, 
notable for its remarkably broad roond segments 
and its large flat orange-edged eye ; and AmtUet, 
with an enormous flat ymlow and citron eye, 
were other notable flowers in a collection the 
like of which has never been seen before at so 
early a date. None of these varieties was sub- 
mitted to the committee. Had this been done, 
one can lay with certain tv that several of them 
would have received awards. 

Warceeterehire, A. R. Goodwin. 



LILACS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 

To flower the Lilac at all seasons of the year is 
a very simple process. The photograph repre- 
sents a retarded miniature Lilac. Itlwas placed 
in 60^ of heat by day and about 55* at night. 
It was in full Qower in tlir^e £weeks, and lasted 



about five weeks. As soon 
as the plants arrive from 
the nursery they should 
be potted into 4^-inch or 
5-inch pots. We have had 
a supply of these since 
last October. For house 
decoration the Lilacs, with 
such plants as retarded La- 
burnums, Wistarias, Azaleas, 
and 8pir»as, have few 
equals. The above was sup- 
plied by Mr. T. Jannoch of 
Dersingham, Norfolk, who 
introduced these miniature 
Lilacs, and I believe he is 
the only one who supplies 
them. He has just finished 
storing in cold chambers 
thousands of these beautiful 
Lilacs for summer and winter 
flowering. The retarding 
process of Lilacs is simple 
and easy : The main points 
are well-matured planu, care- 
fully and well packed with- 
out their pots (only pot plants 
will do) in boxes in such a 
manner that no buds can be 
broken cff, and stored away 
in cold chambers, the tem- 
perature of which is kept 
between 26« and 28^ Fahr. 
These plants may then be 
flowered any time during 
the summer and autumn. 
Any Lilacs, no matter what 
sorts, will do for retarding. 
The prepared plants follow 
the retarded, and can be had 
in bloom well by the middle 
of December. llie sorts that 
will force best and earliest are 
Marie Legray and Charles X. The doubles should 
not be forced before Christmas, with the excep- 
tion of Mme. Casimir Perier. D. Robinson. 
New Park Oardena, Brockenhurat, 
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THE HOOP PETTICOAT DAFFODIL. 
(Narcissus Bulbocodium.) 
EMBEBS •f the Corbnlaria sec- 
tion of the genoB Narciasnii are 
always interesting on aoconnt 
of the picturesc^ae and unique 
character of their flowers. In the 
rush-like foliage thev possess a 
graceful beauty of their own. Their dwarf 
stature is a recommendation for their use as 
pot plants, and it is under these conditions 
that they may be seen to the best advautaee. 
The illustration shows a pan of one of tne 
best for this kind of work. N. Bulbocodium, 
sometimes known as Coroularia conspictui 
It has rich yellow flowers of good size, and 
they are freely produced. For this purpoie 
the bulbs should be potted up in Septemoer, 
using a compost of ffravelly loam, and then 
the pans should be plunged np to or above 
the rim in ashes for the winter in a sheltered 
place. As the flowers begin to push up the 
pans should be moved into the cold house, 
and the bulbs will come into flower in March. 
Lar|[e bulbs produce several flowers, and a 
few m a fwin make a oood display. Found 
naturally in wet meadows in Spain, which 
become dry during the summer, this plant 
likes plenty of moisture while growing and 
flowering, but afterwards the bulbs should be 
well ripened off. 

There are several kinds belonging to this 
set in addition to the above, including the 
Sulphur Hoop Petticoat (N. B. ^ar. citrinum), 
which is found in the Pyrenees. It has beau- 
tiful pale citron vellow flowers of large size, 
produced about the same time as the type. 

A charming little plant is the White Hoop 
Petticoat from Algiers (N. B. var. mono- 
phyllus), which comes into flower in January. 
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It is well adapted for pot culture, but like 
the others may be grown on a warm border, 
but does not require quite so much moisture. 
For colonies in the rock sarden they are well 
suited, where special conditions favourable to 
their well-being could be supplied. 

W. Irving. 



THE FLAME NASTURTIUM. 
In Tbm Oabdbn of the lOth nit. Mr. O. D 
Davison gives some naefol advioe reepeoting the 
onhivatioD of the Flame Nastnrtiam (TropeBolnm 
speoioaam), in which he says : " In moit parts of 
England this plant has tried the patieace and 
resonroes of many gardeners." Yoar readers 
may, perhaps, be interested to have the experieooe 
of one who is now saooessfnl. Some seven years 
ago I planted some roots in a small shmbbery at 
the oomer of a lawn facing north-east, soil poor 
and light. The roots were planted behii^ a 
spreading varie^ted Holly. For pome years it 
did badlv, aod I noticed the roots 
were indaoed to mn away into a 
pmall border on the outside of the 
shrubbery, which was planted with 
samraer-bedding plants, and which 
were frequently watered by hand 
daring the summer months. It 
then ooonrred to me to keep the 
inside of the shrubbery always 
quite moist, and thus induce the 
tuberous roots — for next yeai's 
growth — to grow inwards instead 
of outwards. This has heen quite 
a success, and for the last four 
years I have had a mass of blossom, 
the variegated Holly being covered, 
aod its young white shoots showing 
up in prettv contrast to the scarlet 
flowers. The blue seed-pods also 
look very pretty hangioff over the 
variegated leaves of the Holly. 
I do not disturb the roots, but 
cover them in the spring with some 
rich loam. If this can be done in 
a fairly sunny spot and on our 
light Surrey soil, other would-be 
growers need not despair. 

A. Tbowkb. 
Wiggie^ Redhm. 

PLANTING CARNATIONS. 
Now the time has arrived for 
planting Carnations a few hints on 
their cultivation may be of use to 
th<3se amateurs who intend growing 
them. Providinic the roil was 
treoohed during the autumn, which 
is always the beet time for thin 
work, it will have become pulverised 
by the frost and may be raked 
over. When ordering the plants, 
always request that they be sent 
in their pots« as then there is the least chance 
of the tender roots being disturbed when 
planting. If the plants are at all dry on 
arrival, give a good watering by plunging the 
pots up to their rims in a tank of water until 
the air bubbles cease to rise; then transfer 
them to a bed of ashes to drain for two days 
before planting. Take creat care in removing 
them from the pots. Moderate growers may 
be planted 1 foot apart, but vigorous varieties 
must have 18 inches from plant to plant, and 
will pa^ for the extra room allotted them. Stake 
early, «.«., when the flower-stems are 6 inches 
high. Thin Bamboo canes are the best for this 
purpose. Always place the ties immediately 
below a pair of leaves. I find raffia as good a 
mat-erial as nny. 

Keep the Dutch hoe gotng during growth so a« 
to open the soil and to clean the Mas of weeds. 
Look out for the '* spittle flies," as their presence 
will cripple the shoots and spoil the flowers. If 
fine blooms ar^ wanted, disbud fnllyi <,^| rub off 



all the buds below the crown bud, and encourage 
the latter one alone on each stem. When the 
buds are developing, weak soot water may be 
given twice a week, always using clear water 
about half-an-hour prevKNialy. In showery 
weather, a sprinkling of nitrate of soda round 
the plants mil be Iwnefioial ; but one must be 
exceedingly careful with this powerful stimulant, 
as it acts very quickly in sweUin{| the buds, and 
an overdose will ruin the plants in a very short 
time. G. Atlwabo. 

HiUfiM CoUages, Mwwdl Hill, N. 



A PRETTY HARDY TWINING PLANT. 
Oaltstigia PUBisoaNB FLOBS-PLBNO (syn. C. 
hederacea), the Downy Double Bearbind, is a 
native of China, introduced from that country in 
1844. It is one of the prettiest of hardy 
perennial twiners, free flowering, attaining a 
height of 5 feet or 6 feet, and easily grown in 
almost any soil, a light loamy soil and warm 
aspect suiting it best. The flowers, which are 



tubs, or boxes, for small bowers, kr, in bal- 
conies, but care should then be taken that the 
roots are not allowed to get dry, as it is a plant 
that likes a moderate amount of moisture. The 
flowers as they fade should be picked off. In 
training the shoots it should be remembered 
that the Cslystegia is a right-handed twiner, 
twining from left to right like the Convolvulus, 
Runner Bean, and most twining plants, and not 
like the Hop, Brvooy, and Honeysuckle, which 
twine from right to left. Given proper 
attention, and not left to take care of itself, 
this Calystegia is well worth a place in every 
garden. 
SotUh Woodford. G. W. L. B. 

SAXIFRAGA SANCTA. 
This Macedonian Saxifrage, which forms broad 
carpets of dark green foliage, studded in early 
spnnff with rich orange-yellow flpwers, is probably 
one of the easiest of all to srow. Although the 
individual flowers are small, they are produced 
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beautifully double, with rather narrow, refl^xed 
petals, vary in shade from a delicate pink to a 
briffht rose. 

They are 2 inches to 3 inches in diameti»r, 
somewhat like a double pink Carnation in 
appearance, and last in succession from June 
throughout the summer and autumn. The 
growths then die down, and new shoots appear 
m the spring. The leaves are of a pleasing form, 
spear - shaped, slightly downy, and arranged 
alternately on the stem. 

An excellent position in which to grow this 
Calystegia is in a narrow border, wh^re the 
roots can be kept within bounds, as in congenial 
soil they are apt to spread further than desirable. 
A fine dipniay may be had by letting the plants 
twioe up Hop-poles, Bamboos, wirework, trellis, 
or oth^r suitable medium ; but it is advisable to 
put other flowers, 1 foot to 2 feet high, in front 
in order to hide the lower leaves, which are 
liable to turn brown and so look somewhat 
unsightly. Tb^ pl^nt may be ^prown in pots, 



thickly in clustered heads suffi'jient to make an 
attractive show. Apart from the flowers, the 
plant is well worth growing for covering stooy 
banks in the rock garden. In some positions 
patches of this plant often turn brown and become 
unsightly. 

This may be remedied to a certain extent 
by giving the plant a good top-dressing in the 
autumn, working in a quantity of gritty soil 
between the growths. If the brown patches are 
large, the plant should be taken up and replanted 
in fresh soil, when it will soon grow and cover 
the space again. Directly it has finished flower- 
ing is the best time to dn this, but it shonld be 
well watered and shaded for a time. Closely 
allied to this species is a plant which is calleil 
S. p%eudo-sancta, a native of Thrace, where it is 
found on the Balkans. It flowers somewhat 
later and differs chiefly in the foliage, which is 
similar to that of the Caucasian 8. jaoiperifolia. 
It is probably only a geographical form of S. 

■VJotai W. Iryinq. 
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SIX POMPON ANBMONE CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS OF EASY CULTURE.— 
There are none more promianff than 
the following : Marie Stnart, pue lilao 
saard florets, snlphnr - yellow diso, 
dwarf ; Emily Rowbottom, a beaatifnl 
oreamy white sport from the last-named sort, 
lovely in sprays ; Antonios, golden yellow gnard 
florets and disc, November, dwarf; Magenta 
Ein^, magenta guard florets, yellow diso, very 
distinct and pleasing, November, of medium 
height ; Gem of Esrlswood, rosy blosh gnard 
florets, clear citron -yellow diso, beantiful in 
sprays, late flowerinff, and Mme. Montels, white 
guard florets* and veuow diso, dwarf, November 
bloomer. This plant should be partially dis- 
budded to be seen at its beet ; as a matter of fact 
this applies to most of this section. 

Pompon ChrywnthemwM for a Beginner. — 
Varieties of easy culture that usually give a 
handsome return in the way of blossoms in 
response to liberal treatment are the following : 
Mile. Elise Dordan, a very neat, full, globuUr 
bloom of the most dainty description ; colour, 
soft lilac-pink ; dwarf and free-flowering ; comes 
into flower in late October. Black Douglas, a 
distinct flower with flmbriated florets; colour, 
rich dark crimson ; dwarf ; flowers in November. 
Osiris, a distinct flower of beautiful form ; 
colour, rosy pink, edged or tipped salmon. 
Rosinante, a free-flowering blush-rose variety 
that should be partially disbudded ; dwarf ; in 
blossom throughout November. Wm. Westlake 
is the best of its colour, which is a lovely golden 
yellow, sometimes faintly suffused red ; extremely 
free flowering, and should be disbudded ; a 
November-flowering variety. Maid of Kent is 
a beautiful white flower, sometimes tinted rose ; 
free flowerins ; November ; height, about 4 feet. 
Mr. Babey, also known as William Sskbey, is an 
easily-grown plant, giving an abundant crop of 
briffht golden yellow flowers of good form ; dwarf 
and bushy ; flowering in late October and 
November. In Rubin Perfecta we have a plant 
that comes into flower in the latter half of 
November. The flowers are large and of good 
form, and the colour is a masenta-orimson. The 
list may well conclude with Florence Carr, a gem 
in this section, but one seldom met with. The 
colour is deep bronze, tipped gold, and the form 
is exquisite; height, 3 feet; November.— D. B. C. 

Strawberry Forcing in a greenhouse is a delight- 
ful pastime, and I am very glad to note that it is 
being more taken up by amateurs. I regret, 
however, to note many failures in the ranks, and 
as theee are generally attributable to one canse-^ 
mildew— I would here urge upon all growers the 
need for abundance of water at this season. 
There is a general idea that mildew is caused by 
cold draughts. Some of it may be, but much 
more is caused by drvnef s at the roots. It may 
be news to some readers that Strawberries in a 
well* heated, sunny greenhouse require water three 
times a day at this season, but I can vouch for 
the fact that many of them do, and are not happy 
till they get it. 

Vaporiie — Has everv reader yet tried this 
Kubstance I wonder? If not, the loss is 
decidedly his. For the extermination of all 
insect and animal life in the soil there is nothing 
to approach it, and its introduction I regard as 
one of the greatest boons ever conferred upon 
horticulture. The slug, the wireworm, the cock- 
chafer grub, the leather jacket, the millipede, 
and practically everything that creeps in the soil 
finds a death-dealinji foe in Vaporite. ^ot pot 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

plants it is equally good, and I know of one 
specific instance where a trade grower has saved 
scores of pounds since he used Vaporite in his 
Fern-potting soiL 

Winter-flowering Begonias have made a phe- 
nomenally rapid advance in public favour, and 
will prove a great help to the amateur gardener 
when he learns to treat them properly. At 
present it is common to encounter leggy* stick 
and string supported two or three year old plants 
in amateurs' greenhouf ee, instead of the sturdy, 
bushy specimens the market grower and profes- 
sional ffardener cnUivate so well. And the cause 
of the diffsrence ? Well, it is very largely, if not 
solely, due to the fact that the amateur dislikes 
the idea of cutting back his plants after flower- 
ing. Do this as soon as blooming is well over, 
leaving about 4 inches of the stems above ^e 
pots, and sturdy, dwarf plants should result. 
They will not, however, equal young ones grown 
from cuttings, which shoot out after the plants 
are cut down. Theee are tbft plants to cultivate 
for filling vases ; even tiny white china vases used 
for table decoration can bis fitted up with plants 
raised from late-struck cuttings. — E. J. C. 

The Use of Annuals — Althoush annuals deserve 
well- tilled ground and plent vol room in which to 
develop, and, in fact, must have these conditions 
if they are to be seen at their best, I have found 
them most useful in a small border filled chiefly 
with perennials, for sowing between the latter. 
Although they do not develop into such good 
plants as if they had more room and a better 
soil, they serve the purpose well of hiding the 
bare soil and of making a veritable under- 
growth of flowers that gives a rich beauty to 
the border for some wcmes. There are always 
spaces between perennial plants which can be filled 
with annuals in this manner, and without the 
use of the latter the bare soil will show and 
detract, to a large extent, from the effect of the 
border. Some of the annuals most useful for 
filling up spaces in this way are Candytuft, 
Collinsia, Oiarkia, Linum, Gmetia, and Mig- 
nonette. 

Violas and J?oms.— One is often asked which 
are the most suitable plants to plant among Roses. 
Of course, it is really better to have nothing there 
at all, so that one may keep the surfaoe of the 
Rose bed loose by hoeing, and so keep down weeds, 
aerate the soil, and keep it moist. However, 
many prefer to have something among Roses, so 
as to try and hide the bare soil. From their 
dwarf and almost creeping habit of growth the 
Violas or Tufted Pansiee are as good as anything 
one can use for this purpose. There are a great 
number of varieties of Violas now on the market, 
and one can easily make a selection of colours that 
will associate best with the Roses among which 
they are to be planted. Another plant sometimes 
used for this purpose is the ordinary bedding 
Lobelia, and a wonderful show it makes when 
in the height of its beauty, although the 
plants are inclined to become drawn, and run up 
and partly smother the Rose bushes. Among 
annuals the pretty little Virginian Stock is 
suitable, although it is rather short-lived ; this, 
however, is more or less the fault with all 
annuals, and it will probably be found best to 
rely on the VioU. 

The WhUe Arabis,—ThiB plant, Arabis albida, 
and its double-flowering variety are most valuable 
spring-flowering plants, and especially for the 
beginner. The double variety is a more vigorous 
{[rower ^han tbe sin{|le one, and flowers even 



more freelv, remaining In bloom for weeks 
together. Mo plant is more easily grown ; shoots 
taken off in summer and placed in a shady border 
will soon take root and develop into a sood plant 
by the following spring. Once established it 
spreads rapidly, ana soon covers a large patoh of 
ground, which is a mass of white in early spring. 
This is a hardy plant that no beginner snonld be 
without. 

The Lawn, — At this time of year one often 
wishes to improve one's lawn, which may havs 
become worn and bare in places from various 
reasons. If there are numerous bare patohss, 
rake the lawn vigorously all over, so as to stima- 
laifce the growth of the grass, sift a little soil upon 
the bare patches, sow some seed, oover this 
sliffhtly by again sifting soil over it, and then 
rou^ Care must be taken not to roll while the 
sifted soil is damp ; otherwise a good deal of it 
will cling to the roller, and not only will many 
of the seeds be pulled up together with the soil, 
but the roller will be covered and thorough 
rolling out of the question. After an hour or 
two hours' sunshine, however, the light covering 
of sifted soil will have become drv, and a thorough 
rolling may be given. If seed has been sown 
over tDB greater part of the lawn, it is probable 
that a number of worm-casts may be seen for 
some days afterwards. Theee creatures loosen 
the soil, and if the lawn is not kept well rolled a 
good deal of the seed will probably fail to germi- 
nate. On newly-sown lawns worms are often a 
most serious nuisance, and even old lawna which 
have been renovated as described are often more 
or less covered with worm-casts after the seed is 
sown. There is now an excellent preparation to 
be obtained which, when applied to the lawn, 
brings out the worms and kills them, and at the 
same time acts as a manure upon the grass. This 
preparation is a great boon to anyone sowing 
down a new lawn, for by its use not only are the 
worms got rid of, but the lawn is manured also. 



TOWN GARDENING. 
Dajfodils not Flowering, — It is a very common 
occurrence for one's Dafifodils to flower most 
satisfactorily the first spring following the plant- 
ing, and in successive seasons hardly to flower 
at alL One is often asked for an explanatiou 
of this. Besinners do not understand that it is 
impossible for the bulbs to keep on producing 
flowers year after year without any further 
attention being paid to them. The bulbs ought 
to be lifted every year after they have done 
flowering and sorted into their respective sizes, 
keeping the large and the small in separate 
sections, and be replanted as carefully as they 
were in the first place. Before they are replanted, 
however, the ground should be well dus, and a 
little well-decayed manure might with advantage 
be placed beneath them. When the bulbe are 
i left year after year undisturbed they naturally 
I become crowded together, having no room to 
I develop properly, and the soil immediately about 
I them becomes poor and deficient in plant food. 
• In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
I they do not flower. If they are well planted in 
I the first place — that is to say, not too closely 
I together and in fairly good soil— they may be 
I allowed to remain for two years, but then they 
, should certainly be lifted and replanted. Often 
, the bulbs aro weakened through the foliage being 
I cut off while it is still green. If one only has 
I a few bulbs, and the leaves are out with the 
I flowers to any extent, it naturally must seriously 
, weaken the bulbs, and, of course, tend to pre- 
I v^nt tbeir development and subsequent flowering. 
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When the leaves become untidy and begin to 
turn yellow the plants oan easily be kept present- 
able by being olipped a little. 

Ncuturtiums in Window boxes, — A novel way 
of growing climbing Nastnrtinms is to sow the 
aeed in window-boxes, and, instead of training 
the plants up a trellis-work or sticks, to allow 
the growths to hang down. They prove most 
•ffeotive when grown in this way, and when in 
bloom make a splendid display. Those who have 
not sufficient ipsoe at disposal to grow them^^in 
the border trained to stakes on trellis-work 
ehonld sow them in a window-box ; they will 
then obtain a novel and a verv satisfaotory 
method of nsing the dimbii^ Nasturtinm. I 
have not seen the varieties of ODnvolvalus ms jor 
ased in this way, bat I should imagine they 
would prove equally snooessful ; at any rate, I 
intend giving them a trial. The Nasturtium 
needs a poor soil ; otherwise it will make vigorous 
srowth, but will flower indifferently. • Even in a 
ught soil it grows rampantly and produoes an 
abundanoe of flowers. It is worth while to get 
one of the good named varieties which are new 
to be had ; they flower better than the ordinary 
mixture so often sown. The box in which the 
seeds are sown should be jplaoed on the sill of a 
sunny window ; if grown in the shade the flowers 
are apt to be few. A poor light soil and a warm 
•unny window are essentisl to its free flowering. 

PlanU m Axees.— Where ^rden space is much 
restricted, as it usually is in the town garden, 
boxes may often be requisitioned, and by their 
means considerable beeuty may be added to the 
garden. There are many plants one might grow 
in them; Sweet Peas, for instance, will do as 
well in boxes as in tubs, and some of the Liliums, 
notably the Tiger Lily and Liiium speoio&um 
varieties, make a splendid show in late summer 
if grown in fairlv deep boxes filled with a suitable 
■oil. Several holes should be bored in the bottoms 
of the boxes with a red-hot iron, cover these 
with crocks, and place some rough material, such 
as turfy soil or strawy manure, over the drainage 
to prevent the loose soil above falling into and 
choking it. To grow Sweet Peas in the boxes 
the soil must be made rich ; one-half turfy 
soil and the other half well-decayed manure 
thoroughly mixed together will suit them. 
For the Liliums use two-thirds loam to one- 
third well - decayed manure and leaf - soil, 
mixinff in a fair amount of sand. One might 

Sow Gladioli, early -flowering Chrytanthemums, 
imations, and many annual flowers in this way, 
and so make a good show of flowers even without 
a border at alL 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK. 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

SWEET VIOLETS are welcome at any time 
of year ; although the months of Mazch 
and April are the natural blooming 
I season, it is desirable to extend it as 
far as possible. Violets will grow 
almost anywhere with very little care, 
except in very stiff and clayey soil or in town 
gardens that are shut in by high walls. They 
require an abundance of fresh air. Deep loam, 
or soils of a moderately heavy nature, are the 
beet. Sandy and gravelly soils must have an 
sbimdance of good rotten manure dug in. Plants 
that have been growing in cold frames for the 
production of bloom in midwinter are now 
growing freelv, and any quantity of runners or 
divisions with roots may be obtained. These 
should be taken now and planted 1 foot apart on 
well-prepared beds. Partial shade is desirable, 
as they will not be so liable to attacks of red 
spider. In drv weather they should be fre- 
quently watered. E^ep the surface soil stirred 



with a hoe and free from weeds, and cut ofi 
runners. By the latter part of August they 
will produce a few blooms, and early in Septem- 
ber a sufficient quantity of the best plants 
should be planted in frames placed on raised 
beds of leaves in a sunnj^ position, and filled 
with a sweet soil to within a few inches of the 
top of the frame. On the approach of winter the 
lights should be put on, admitting abundance of 
air on mild days. A succession of flowers will 
be kept up all winter. Violets will bear a con- 
siderable amount of sunshine, but thev resent 
forcing. If planted at the foot of south walls, 
they frequently dwindle and die after the first 
season. Still, it is desirable to plant a few 
annually in such a position, as they will give 
some early flowers. I would advise that a 
sufficient number of plants be propagated and 
grown on specially-prepared quarters each year 
to be trantplanteid in September in frames and 
various positions outside : at the foot of south, 
north, and east waUs, sunny banks and shady 
spots, as by thii means Violets may be picked in 
greater or less quantities during three-parts of the 
year. Princess of Wales and La France are two 
of the best singles. Swanley Double White, 
Maiie Louise, Lady Hume Oampbell, and the 
.old Neapolitan reptesent the best doubles, vary- 
ing slightly in colour. 

MosTBBanAB wintered in cold frames have 
made sturdy growth. They have been hardened 
and may now be planted out. The ground 
where it is desirable to form groups shoura have 
plenty of old hot-bed manure or leaf-soil trenched 
in. For grouping the plants may be placed 6 inches 
apart. At this distance they form masses of 
colour, but if a border is used for their special 
culture, plant in rows 1 foot apart, and 6 inches 
apart in the rows ; this allows room to use a hoe 
freely. G. D. Dayiboit. 

Wettwick Oarden$, Nonoich, 



ORCHIDS. 
DsNDBOBiUMS. — The numerous hybrids and 
distinct species of the deciduous section of 
Dendrobiums having passed out of flower and 
been pruned as acmsed, are now producing 
stronff growths, and should be repotted or 
resurfaced with fresh material as may be neces- 
sary. It is not advisable to disturb any plant 
that is growing freely unless the receptacle is too 
small to carrv it through another season or the 
compost is bad. The old compost should be 
pricked out carefully from such plants as do not 
require repotting and replaced with living heads 
of sphsgnum moss and fibrous peat. In repotting 
care must be taken not to disturb them more 
than is necessary. The plants should be allowed 
to become quite dry before being turned out of 
the pots, if the plants are well rooted, it is 
better in many oases to break the pot carefully 
in order to remove the roots which adhere to the 
sides. With most plants in this condition simply 
remove the surface compost andplace in a pot 
or pan one or two siaes larger. Where the com- 
post is bad remove all from the roots and give 
the plants a fresh start. Dendrobiums do equally 
well in pots or pans. The potting mixture may 
consist of two parts chopped sphi^um moss to 
one part good fibrous peat mi^ed together with 
a quantity of finely-broken crock and coarse 
silver sand. They do not require large receptacles 
in which to grow. If pots are used they should 
be half fillM with crock drainage, over which 
place a layer of sphagnum, then place the roots 
m as naturally as possible and work the compost 
between and about them moderately firm to 
within an inch of the rim and surface with 
living heads of sphagnum moss, keeping the base 
of the young growths just level with the surfaoe. 
The lonfl pseudo-bulbs should be tied to a neat 
stake. This section of Dendrobiums requires a hot 
moist atmosphere during the growing season, the 
conditions of an ordinary plant stove suits them 
well, and many a roof could be filled with them 
to advantage. They are becoming very popular 



again owing to their easy culture and little 
expense. Dendrobium Cybele, D. C. giganteum, 
D. Sibyl, D. Harold, D. Juno, D. Ainsworthii 
varieties, D. splendidissimum grandiflorum, D. 
melanodiscns varieties, D. Artemis, D. Apollo 
mndiflorum, and D. desdemona are all beautiful 
hybrids well worth cultivating. 

W. H. Paob. 
Chardufor, Bowion-onthe- Water, OloucetUer, 

FRUIT GARDEN. 
Flamtino Youko Vinbs.— This is a suitable time 
to plant young Vines if they were procuied in 
the early winter in the form known as planting 
Canes and kept in a oool house. I find the late 
Peach-house a suitable temperature in which to 
keep them during winter. They will now have 
made growth of about 3 inches in length, which 
points to the fact that their roots are beginning 
to show signs of starting, and thus the proper 
time to plant In the oool temperature the buds 
will have started evenly and regularly, and if the 
Canes have not been sufficiently shortened when 
in a dormant state, do not do this now, but 
remove the buds from the upper portion to the 
length desired, and shorten the Canes later on 
when in active growth, or they may be left to 
the winter pruning. A little fresh loam, chopped 
fine, should be spread over the surface of the 
border (prepared as advised previously) to pro- 
vide a suitable medium for the young roots 
before they descend into the rougher and stronger 
compost of which the border consists. When 
turned out of the pots, the roots should be care- 
fully disentangled; and to facilitate this dip 
them in a pail of water to remove all soiL The 
roots can then be spread eut evenly over the 
border, working some fresh loam well among 
them with the lumd and covering them to a depth 
of 2 inches. Make all moderately firm by tread- 
ing, and give a good watering with tepid water. 

Thi Vinbs should be syringed lightly twice a 
day, and the house kept rather close and moist 
until growth has fairly commenced, when more 
air should be afforded and every effort made to 
obtain sturdy, short- jointed canes. The young 
shoots will continue to orow on, without any 
si^ of having been moved, until they are about 
6 inches long, when, owing to the stored-up sap 
being exhausted, a slight check in their growth 
will be noticed; but the roots are meantime 
becoming active, and a vigorous renewal of 
growth will soon be apparent. The leaders and 
side shoots should be sllowed to extend over the 
trellis freely. 

Thb Obohasd Houbb. — When the trees are in 
flower the atmosphere should be kept as dry and 
airy as possible, and the pollen distributed daily 
by giving a brisk tap to the stem of each tree. 
On bright days the pollen may be distributed 
effectively^ by means of a syringe with a fine rose, 
applied with considerable force. As soon as the 
fruits are set and beginning to swell, syringing 
should be practised twice daily unless during 
dull weather, and. an occasional application of 
weak liquid manure given. Very careful water- 
ing and manurinfl are necessary. The trees 
should be disbudded early, leaving sufficient 
young growths to maintain their symmetry 
and continued frnitfulness. The side shoots 
should be stopped at the fourth or fifth 
leaf, and the leading growths at a point which 
will determine the gradual extension of the tree. 
If black or green fly become troublesome, fumi- 
gate the house on two evenings in succession and 
syringe vigorously the morning after. 

Oktmia, N.B. Thomab R. Wiuk)k. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Bbans —The sowing of the first lot of Scarlet 
Runner Beans must soon be taken in hand. The 
ground should be in good order, well manured 
and trenched ; lightly fork now the space where 
the seeds are to ga Sow seeds of approved varie- 
ties in double rows, .6 inches between the rows, 
and 10 inches or 12 inches between the seeds. A 
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■pace of at least 9 feet ihoald be allotted between 
the doable rows, so that one row shall not shade 
the other. The spaces between the rows oan be 
filled in with a green crop, snoh as Cabbage or 
Lettuce. It is a good plan to pat in the stickfl 
at the time of sowing; good stont Ash sticks 
10 feet or 12 feet long are the best. Fix firmly 
in the sronnd on each side of the rows, crossing 
each other abont 7 feet from the ground, with 
another stick tied at right angles at the fork to 
gyre greater stability. Have the sticks about 
9 inches wide at the bottom of the rows. If 
early Beans are required, a little time is gained 
by sowing in pots and planting out when in rouah 
leaf. A sowing of dwarf Beans oan now be made 
out of doors on a warm border. Ne Plus Ultra 
and Canadian Wonder are ^ood varieties. Insert 
the seeds singly, about 6 inches apart, in rowr, 
allowing a space of 18 inches between the rows. 
Continue with sucoessional sowings of Broad 



Salsitt and Sodbzonbra should be sown now 
in good well-worked ground. Long freeh manure 
must not be in the ground, or the roots may be 
deformed. Sow thinly in drills 12 inches apart 
and about 1 inch deep. 

Salads. —Chicory and Dandelion are both very 
useful as a change for salads in the winter, eaily 
spring, or when Lettuce is running short. Sow 
seed of each now, in fairly rich soil, in drills 
12 inches apart. Make reffular sowings of Let* 
tuce, Badi^ and Mustard and Cress. Trans- 
plant from cold frames to a warm border 
surplus rows of pricked-ont Lettuces. 

Obnsbal RmABKS.— It is worth while making 
notes of the difiisrent varieties of Broccoli, Kales, 
ko.t that are giving the greatest satisfaction this 
season. The sprouting varieties of Broccoli have 
been about the best with us during the very 
trying weather we have had, other varieties, 
such as Maincrop, Leamington, &c., not ^^rowing 
so freely as they do some seasons. Spring Cal^ 
bages are, on the whole, good, though a number 
of Ellam's Dwarf bolted in March, which was 
not the case with Sutton's ApriL I am inclined 
tD think this is an improvement on the first- 
named variety. It is the first time I have grown 
them side by side, and I must say I like the 
April Cabbage very much. Turnip Tops or 
Greens are always very useful and generally 
appreciated. Sow the variety Golden Ball in 
August. Asparagus Kale is a most useful vege- 
table, being exceptionally hardy, and should find 
a place in every garden. Where there is a 
likelihood of frost, pay attention to the covering 
of Potatoes coming through the ground, and also 
to Asparagus. Cut any heads fit for use in the 
evening, and cover the shorter ones with some 
light, dry Utter. J. Jaquxs. 

Bryangton Cfardens, Blandford. 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 
APRIL. 

STRAWBERRIES OUT OF DOORS 
IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 

A First Pfixe of FOUR GUINEAS, 
A Second PfUc of TWO GUINEAS, 

A Third PrUe of ONE GUINEA, 
And a Fourth FtUe of HALF-A^UINEA 

are offered for the best essaye upon "Bow 

to Provide a Crop of Strawberries Out of 

Doors during Summer and Autumn tffithout 

the Aid of Glass," 

The esssy (limited to 1,500 words) must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and 
be enclosed in an envelope marked "Com- 

S^tition," addressed to "The Editor of Tu 
ABDVM, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, WC." The answers must reach this 



office not later than April 30. Both amateur 
and professional gardeners may compete, but it is 
to be hoped that those who contribute regularlr to 
the pages of Trb Oardbn will not do so. The 
name and address of the competitor must be 
written upon the Bi8., and not upon a separate 
pieoe of paper. The Editor cannot undertake to 
return the MSB. of unsuccessful competitors. 



TO 



ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENT& 



HULES FOR CORBBSPONDBNTS. 

9fammttaam and Aa m mm rm. T ks BdUor Mtmf 

to iMi* Tarn eiSBia MiVW <• ail t md tn wkt imlf 

amMmm.! no MAltorttA#l (Atf tffviMft 4/dvnlMdiwflMW W* 

end wUk Oct oliM wOl wkuke a q wd e l fmimre^ Os 

" ^flSMSfV to GotTVHMWiMltS" #0ilMMk -^n MMMMNIIMI* 

fi^ng tkouUL b$ sImHIv enii tntnitinlv urtttm 0a ons tUe 
cf the ptiper only, end md4rmtd to the iDRom V The 
QAMDmMttO,TaviHockStimt,OoffmUQmtden,W.O. LeUen 
on huHnoM akouU b$ mU to tko gUMimHlM> Tko mnm 
end flddrtM V tAs Mndsr mnroqmtrodimmdMUon tomnip 
dfH^natlofi ho May dotifo to bo ushI in tho jMiMr. When 
mioro tkmn ono quonf is tsnti mm* akomid 6i o» a ttpt mt t 

jrfMSVjNVMT. 

Laisal PolntB.~1f« fliv jmporwl to emwir fusiMoM 
<tr tow wMck Aesi anything to do with tko MftM V 
gmrOoidng end forottry, Tko {umMom akoudd bo mo dom 
mid oapUoU as ^osfOb. A n om n wOl bo fomd <» a 
otoutoXo ootvtoHik hottioA "JLtfoal Potnto* " 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Beoorias tob Bvdddio {A Beader). ^ThiB 
Begonia tubers should be at once potted singly 
into pots 4 inches or 4^ inches in diameter in a 
mixture of loam, leaf -mould, and sand. Begonias 
are very fond of leaf -mould, hence the quantity 
used should be about the same as the loam, the 
compost being completed by a fair sprinkling of 
Sana. In potting the soil must not be pressed 
down too firmly, and the tubers should be covered 
with about half-an-inoh of soil They may then 
be put in a oool greenhouse or frame till bedding- 
out time. We should not advise you to out up 
the bulbs, as those so treated are very apt to 
decay. Before planting them out the bed must 
be well dug, and, if neoessai^, some thoronghlv 
decayed manure should be mixed with the soil. 
A foot apart is a very good distance to set out the 
plants ; do not bury the stem too deeply, 2 mohes 
being a very suitable depth. The soil must be 
kept moderately moist after planting is done, 
and, should hot weather set in, the plants are 
greatly benefited by a good watering overhead 
through a fine rose in the evening. They are 
much helped by a top-dressing of Coooanut 
refuse. 

VARions QnnnoMS (Mrs Dinesen). — We 
think Clematis montana would be likely to 
succeed in a partly-shaded quarter of the garden, 
and would probably withstand a more or less 
windy position. Of the Roses you mention we 
prefer Dorothy Perkins, Aim^ Vibert, and 
Blush Rambler. Aim^e Vibert would be likely 
to do best with least son. Other good Roses 
suitable for training over old Apple trees are 
Mme. Alfred Carri^re, white. Perpetual ; Carmine 
Pillar, rcee-red, summer only ; Mme. d'Arblay, 
white, summer only; Polyantha grandiflora, 
white, summer only. The Hydrangeas which 
you saw illustrated in Thi GABDiur were the 
ordinary pink Hydrangea Hortensia. Tliis plant 
is not haidy^ and is usually srown in this country 
as a greenhouse plant. It is, however, very 
handsome when grown in tubs and placed in the 
flower garden out of doors during the summer 
months. You could procure roots now that 
would flower this coming summer. Start them 
in the greenhouse and hMden off before puttins 
out of doors. Roses Mme. Jules Gravereaux and 
Claire Jaoquier would do for planting by the 
side of the steps, or vou might try DoroUiy 
Perkins as you already have it. Alberio Barbier, 



a wichuraiana with cream-coloured flowers, would 
also do. Sow the need of the Forget-me-not on 
a shady border. We think it should do well if 
planted in a moist and somewhat shady spot 
near the pond. Why not try the Traveller's 
Joy (Clematis Vitalba) as a covering for the Elm 
ti ee ? Polygonum baldsohuanicum would not do ; 
Aristolochia Sipho might. 

Rhazta onuKTALU (Jf. L. WiUiam8).—Tbw 
plant is a native of Greece and Asia Minor. It 
grows about 2 feet high, with snb-ahmbby stems 
which die down in the winter. The flowera »re 
produoed in terminal oymes, and varv in colour 
from bright blue to dark violet. Not at all 
difficult to grow, it flourishes in the open border, 
but loves to ramble among stonea on a roolnr 
bank, and in such places it will soon make itaeu 
at heme. For soil it prefers sandy loam, and a 
position where it gets plenty of sun. It was 
intcoduoed into culttvation in the year 1889, and 
is of erect habit, with narrow. Willow-like leaves 
thiokly set on the stems. R. orientaUa ia the 
only speoieB at iireseot grown in gardens, and it 
ma^ be transplanted with safety at any ttme 
during the late autumn or spring. TheAmeooiaa 
are 01 similar habit, and there are two speeiea in 
cultivation. A. saUdfoU* oomes from North 
America, rsaohing a height of about 2 feet, with 
light blue flowers in summer. The otiier, A. 
TmbernfsmoQtana. also a North American plant, 
grows taller, and has broader leaves ana pale 
blue flowers. Th^ will all thrive in sandy loam 
in sunny or half -shisdy borden, or on the edges 
of shrubberies, and may be propagated by 
cuttings during the summer rnont^ or by 
division of the roots in spring. 

RAniKo PamnLAs fbom Sbsd {Amif I>. 
Atrnwetf).— Take perfectly clean note of 6-inch 
diameter, insert clean crooks for orainage to the 
extent of one-fourth their depth, and cover with 
clean moss or Cocoa-nut fibre refuse. Take fresh 
loam, finely sifted, and sand in proportion of one- 
third, mixing well together. Make the eoQ 
moderately mm and quite level Spread fine 
sand over the surface-soil of each pot, which 
should have been watered some hours before. 
Such as villosa, viscose, luteola, Pifryi, Auricula, 
&C., are slow in growth, and fiowering plants 
would hardly be obtained under two ^ears. The 
Sieboldi vaneties, with rosea, denticulata, and 
cashmiriana are all moisture-loving. Seedlings 



should appear in about three weeks ; prick 
off when ready, and keep lightly shaded. Plant 
them out early in richly manured and very sandy 
soil in a shady spot. The strongest of theee 
seedlings will flower in about ten montha. P. 
sikkimensis, almost a bog plant, should be re- 
garded rather as a biennial Boldanella,Ramondia, 
and Dodeoatheon, adding fine peat to the aodl, 
should be treated much Uie same as the eecond 
set of Primulas. The Polyanthus should be 
eown at once, scattering the seeds broad-caat on 
finely prepared soil, but give no eoil coverino. 
The Saxifrage and Myoaotis will afford no trouble 
if thinly sown on an even surfaoe. The first 
must not be covered by soil, and the second only 
lightly covered. 

Plamtiho Liuxs (AnmSo TriUoH).^lMlum elsona 
stroMutgaiaeam It pwf aotl/ hardy, and tbrlvM best m a 
■oil ooDilttlDg prInotpaUy of MDdy loam. If Sbelteted by 
low-growins abniba, m that the tender shoota ara pioteotaa 
from wtndi, It la a gnat advantafa. They do not aaad 
any artlfldal naanra or iartlllsar. It you have crown 
tham onder the Muna ooadltlona aa YaUotaa and AmaiylUa, 
thair oonitltDtlon haa baan too mnoh weakened for them 
to thrlTe. A good book on the rabjaet ia "LUiea for 
Sagllah Qardana," bf Oertnide Jakyll, pnbllihad at Tna 
OABDair Offloa. Thia book, in oommon with all pnhlioa- 
tlona 00 the Mune aabjaot, deaU only wiih the trae Lliiea. 

WaaDS HI Pohd (J. T., ITorCMM).— Waeda in 



ponda mnat be kept down by oonltnnal cleaning. The 
Dnekweed may be easily akimmed off perlodloally, aa it la 
only on the aorfaoe, but otheia that grow beneath ara 
more dlfflenlt to eradioate. To do thia thorooghly the 
pond moat have the water drained off, and the bottom can 
then be leraped and all weeda remoTed. Thia, of oooraa, 
ean only be done in the winter. Tlie weeda may be knit 
under during rammer by dragging them ont with a rake 
or Bireh broom. The latter ia very cffeotlTe, aa it oan be 
twisted roQBd and nrand, and thoa oatoh all looae weeda. 
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The liqaid oow maDim may be applied to IrU Kaeinpferi 
Jut before the floireflog period. oommeooee. 

Oebkh Moss in Fond (BryR>'-The green ■Itme trliliig 
from the bottom of ponde, where there are fUh, li diflicalt 
to set rid of. The beet means of keepiog it in check le to 
make a loog-handled ikimttier, the end made of flne- 
meehed galraniMd wire, un a itiong iron hoop. Bf tkim- 
ming the pond once or twice a week It will be kept fairly 



POLTOONUX BALDSOHUAKIOUM (lfr«. Seott Bttiott).— 

This plant often growi freely f cir several yean after being 
planted without flowering maoh, and it may be that the 
planU yon mention are in too rich a soil or have been 
rapplied wittr-too-miKdi maavre; -It-flowen-beet in rather 
poor landy soil and when it haa become Choronghly eetab- 
liihed. PlentT of ran it essential for ripening the wood, 
and it should haTe an open situation where it can obtain 
plenty of air and light. The plant should be trained to 
the top of the tree over which it is to ramble, and should 
then be allowed to take Its own course. It will not flower 
mnch till it has reached this point. 

flonvTiD auimiB FL0WIB8 (Wat Siuttxy^U is a difll- 
cult matter to suggest anything to take the ^Isoe of 
Mignonette and 6 cocks ; but, by sowing a raecesston of 
these, their flowering^season could be eitended over a 
lengthened period. The Night-scented Stock (Mathlola 
bicovnli)_Ma Nlootlana afdus might also suit your pur- 
pose, we hardly think the objsction to LlUumi would 
Include LiUum longiflorum, as tu frsgrance is far more 
refined than the others. Of scented foliage especial msn- 
ttoo may be made of the numerous scented-IeaTcd Pelar- 
goniums, the Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia dtriodoraX 
the Myrtle, and, of perfsctly hardy plants, the Livei^^er 
and Bosemary. 



THE GRSENHOUSB. 

Lathtbus pobugiks {The Gunnery).— This 
speoiea is » native of Chili and Uragnay, and 
while tnooeeding qaite well and flowering in the 

Tn garden in sheltered positions in many parts 
the oonntry, is not quite hardy even with 
pTDtocfcion. 1 1 d oes not eaoh year tfpring irom the 
Dise, and following a heavy flowering the plant 
might die. As it haa been flowered and stood 
for some years in the open in yoar county,' yon 
have every hope of saocees. A deep moderately 
rich loam and a aouth-west position will fait it 
well, and the plant should be pot oat early in 
May, having been ptevioosly thonraghly hardened 
off ; yoar punt should certainly flower this year. 
Prior to planting oat you should encourage it to 
make the fullest growth by affording the plant a 
shift into a pot of larger size. 

GiBAKiUMS Dampino Off(^. K,) — Hftd your 
desire been to kill the Geraniums you could not 
have followed a more effdctual plan. Those that 
yoa put in sand were doubtless dead long' ago, 
and you cannot hope for any survivors. ' You 
might have kept a good many of them alive in 
your dry room free from frost if yon had treated 
them in this way : After being lifted lay them 
out in the room for a few days,' when they will 
then lose most of their leaves. Then look them 
over and shorten back any very long, stragffling 
branches, and cut off any stout leaves tbatfaave 
not dropped. In cutting off a leaf the better way 
is to leave 1 inch of the leaf-ktalk still attached 
to the plaint, as if the leaf is pulled away at its 
base it often injures the shoot and decay sets in. 
When the plants are so prepared, take a box 
about 6 inches deep and plant them thickly 
therein, using soil that is only slightly moist. 
Throughout the winter they may have a little 
water at long intervals, and with the return of 
spring, when the young shoots bagih to push out, 
more may be given. 

IMAVTOPHTLLUM (Jumes PAe»y).--We have carefully 
examined the floirer sent, ^d fall to find the lesst eign 
of an looadtophyllum cross therein, and therefore come 
to the conclusion that the Aower from which the seed was 
taken must have been fertUiied either with its own pollen 
or that of a neighbouring bloom of Amaryllis. The petals 
are certainly much narrower than those of the best class 
of garden Amaryllis, but stsd seedlings from these some- 
times revert towards the original type, and this we should 
eay Is the case srlth yours. At aU sTenta, it Is of no 
oomm«rclal Talue. 

DOVBLB Ctclam IN (O, ir.X— It is not at all unusual to 
And a Cyolamen with as many petals as the flower you 
send, although the petals in this case are rather more 
regularly disposed than usual. ¥m some years Messrs. 
Sutton tried to flz a strain which would gire a fair per- 
centage of such double flowers from seed, but did not 
obtain much success. You say that the flower Is from a 
oorm which did not bluom last year, and we think that 
the additional strength thus gained may be the cause of 
the flower4 prodacmg an abnorm&I number of petals this 



season. Possibly your plant may give normal flowers in 
the future. 

Chribanthimum {A, Fates). — It is certainly Very 
uncommon beharlour for a Ghnrsanthemum, but we are 
inclined to think that the plant in queition is not a Chry- 
santhemum at all, but some stranger, the seed of which 
was, perhaps, ^present in the soil. It is of course impoesible 
for us to give the name, but if you send a spray when in 
flower, we shall be pleased to do our best in the matter. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

WiCHUBAiAVA RoM {Ocnstant J?ea<ier).— The 
Rose Djrothy Perkins is a climber or rambler; 
you may either have it as a pillar Rose over an 
arch or trellis- work, or you may even allow it to 
creep along the ground. If it was planted last 
autumn or this spring your best plan would be 
to out down all the growths to within 6 inches of 
the base } this will result in the production of a 
number of vigorous shootis dnnn^ the coming 
summer. These may need shortening just a little 
early in the spring of next year, and they will 
flower in the summer. Unleas you out down 
these growths now, you will not get such vigorous 
shoots this year, as jrou otherwise would do. It 
is far bsttac to.saorifloe tha flowers for the first 
season after planting, and so lay the foundation 
of a good plant that will bloom well in succeeding 
years, than not to prune it severely now, 

LATi Pbuhino («/. J.).--Ko, it is not too late to prune 
now ; in fact. «ome of the tender Tea Aoses are best left 
until now. Walt and eee how the weakly Tea Tarietlee 
promise before yon prune them. You can tell better 
when thsy begin to grow. Probably they will need little 
or no pmnlnff. 

K06X8 Damaged bt Fbost (JTaroot).— The appearance 
of the shoou you seat point to their having been injured 



by froet. The mild weather early in the year brou|dit 
Rdics into growth exoeptionaUy early, and the tender 
shots were dimsged by late froit. Tne older wood, too. 



was evidently CAUght by the froet. If the trees are badly 
inj ared tou must prune back beyond the in j ared p irts ; but 
wait and see^they may recover. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Apple Tbbb9 {H.H,).—A% your Apple trees 
do not make satisfactory growth they are 
evidently in soil that does not suit them. All 
you can do now is tp remove several inches of the 
surface-soil until you come to a fair number of 
roots ; you must then replace the soil taken away 
with rich soil c insisting of, half turfy loam and 
half well-decayed manure. Mix these thorou^y 
together before applying them ; make sure that 
the trees do not suffer from wani of water 
during the summer time, especially if it should 
be hot and dry. In' the autumn you would[ do 
well to dig a trench around the trees about 5 feet 
away from the stem, make the trench about 2 feet 
wide, and jthen, working towards the tree, fork 
away the soil until you have exposed a fair 
number of roots. The old soil should be CArted 
away and replacsd with good turfy loam with 
which some farmyard manure and bones have 
previously been mixed ; relay the roots in this 
very carefully, and make the soil firm by treading 
as the work proceeds. This should be done at 
the end of 03lober or early in November. You 
do not say anything about the pruning of the 
trees, but you had better prune them as little as 
possible for a year or two. 

P&nB&viNo FaniTd (4non).— Have ready 
large-mouthed bottles, dean and dry. Peel and 
cut the fruits into halves or quarters ; place them 
in the bottle with the aid of a piece of flat wood. 
Have some syrup ready, which must be applied 
cold. The syrup is niade as follows : To one 
pound of loaf sugar add one pint of cold water, and 
place on the flre and boil gently for ten or fifteen 
minutes, skimming off the scum as it rises ; draw 
the pan off the fire and set in a cool place until 
cold. Hive corks ready that will nt tightly. 
Pour the syrup on the fruit so as to cover it, but 
only to the lower part of the neck of the bottle, 
leaving a space of 1| inches between the syrup and 
cork. The cork should be pressed in a cork- 
pressor, and well rinsed in cold water, before 
being put in the bottle. Then, cover the cork 
three times with rough string, securing the string 
tightly under the rim. Then place the bottle in a 



pan on the fire. JiSt the bottles reet on slips of 
wood in the pan. Fold each bottle in a doth, 
then with cold water fill to the level of the lower 
part of the bottle neck. Cover all over with a 
coarse towel. Heat the contents of the pan 
quickly almost to boiling point. When the 
thermometer registers 200* Fahr., take off the 
pan and place in cold room, there to remain 
until quite cold. Then take out the bottles and 

51aoe in a cool cellar or cupboard till wanted. 
!he fruit will remain in good condition for mua 
morths. This is a simple and effectual method. 
Peaches and Nectarines may be treated as de- 
scribed. Apricots should be less ripe. 

PaaBBBYiNO Pbabs and Cbbbbibb {Readtr),— 
The Pean most not be fully ripe. Out in 
halves or quarters, peel and remove the cores, 
and place in a pan of water containing Lemon 
juice until all are ready. Place some sjrmp 
(rather weaker than mentioned for the Peach) in 
a pan to boil, put in ten peeled Pears, and gently 
bring to boiling point. Let them simmer until a 
little tender, then take the pan off the stove 
and place fruit carefully in basin with suflldent 
of the sjrrup in which they were boiled to float 
them. Place in a cool place until the next 
day, when again place in the pan and add a 
little more candied susar. Simmer up again 
and replace in bowl as before. Early next day 
the Pears and syrup must be placed in bottles 
and finished off as deecribed for Peaches. Oherries 
must be sound and gathered dry. Leave the 
stalks half-an-ineh long, and arrange in the 
bottle so that the stalks cannot pierce the fruits. 
To eaoh quart of best pale brandy add 3jZ. 
of brown sugar candy. This must be well crushed 
and mixed with 3jz. or 4js. of water and then 
heated so as to melt the sugar ; when cool add 
it to the brandjr. Then fill the bottles to within 
an inch of the rim. Place a piece of bladder over 
the bottle mouth and press a well-fitting cork 
into it ; then tie down and place in a cool cap- 
board. In two or three months' time take out 
theeork and add l.z. or 2jz. of the candy and 
brandy syrup to replace that abjorbed by the 
fruit. Add a small piece of Vanilla. Replace 
the C9rk and tie down. You can use the Cherries 
in a month or keep for two years. 

ViNl LXAVls IHJURKD (/. Peslin^).— There ioee not 
seem to be much the matter with the Vine leaves sent. 
They are strong and healthy and of good colour. We 
preeume the damage you refer to Uee in the small blotchee 
on the leaves. Tneee are most likely caused by the sun 
shining on the leavee in the early morning while the latter 
were moist If you had dusted them with sulphur this 
evil might be aggrayated somewhat. You must give a 
little ▼entilatlon on the top of the house very early In the 
morning, or if it Is not frosty you might leave the lights 
open all night, say for about 1 inch or less, so as to prevent 
moisture settling on the leaves. 

liXLONS AND CuooMBEBS IH SAMl HouBi {Enquirtr).^ 
Yee, they can be grown together very well up to a certain 
point— that is, until the period of ripening in the Melon, 
when the atmosphere and the roota must be kspt on the 
dry side. If the Melons are planted by themselvee at one 
end, keeping the plants drier for a short time at this 
period and admitung air more freely will not harm the 
Cucumbers, as they may be kept moist and growing J est 
the same. It is better, of course, to grow each in a 
separate house ; but many cannot do this, and it Is quite 
poesible to grow them well together. The Melon must be 
planted in heavier loam than the Cucumber. 

Spxatisq Fruit Trim (8. C.).— Paris neen Is a com- 
pound of arsenic and copper. lu application at this time 
of the year, when your fruit trees are about coming Into 
bloom, would be attended with some danger to your bees, 
and possibly to the bloesom. As a winter dressing it Is 
excellent. We snggeet the following as a subetitnte: 
Dissolve 21b. oCaoft soap in one gallon of boiling water, 
add two gUlens of paraffla, and mix the two well together 
while the water is hot. The way to apply this strong 
emulsion to your fruit treee will be by adding one quart of 
this to forty-flvs quarts of water (rainwater preferably), 
syringing your trees with It on two alternate evenings. 
This should rid the trees of all pests for some time to 



Orowinq Vihbs {B. Handott) — Omm Colmar, Muscat 
of Alexandria, and Msdresfleld Oourt need a warmer house 
than Black Hamburgh. With the latter yon might grow 
the white Foster's Sdedliog. Is Is important to have a 
well-drained border of tuny loam with which some art!- 



flclal vine manure has been mixed. It should be about 
8 feet deep and 4 feet wide for the flrst year. la subsequent 
years add fresh soil as the roots require it, until the border 
extends aorose the house. Plant carefully. You might 
STOW Tomatoee in the house this year, but af terirards the 
Tins foliage would give too dense a. shade to alloir of 
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ftOTthlaff bttng grown teneath. Oire Utile air and sluide 
if hot for a fair daya after plantlBs. During Ihe ramaier 

gre a fair amount of air on warm dajs. Oloee the home 
the afternoon and lyrlnge. Then the temperature will 
rlM from ran heat. Do not grow Stenhanntu and Feme 
in the fame honte. Bead the weekly '^FmU Garden" 
Calendar for detailed inetractlont. 



KITCHEN GARDDT. 

Pbofitablv Cbop roB Small Oardbh {8. 0.). 
If th« land ia in good heart and wall manorad wa 
think that BroMels Sprouta if planted about the 
middle of Jane would be aa safe a orop to plant 
aa any. It does not entidl mnoh labour to onlti- 
vate, alwaya has a ready market, and oommandi 
afairprioob If not already town, the aeeda should 
be sown at once. Ssoond early Potatoes, such as 
the Duke of Albany, would prove a remunerative 
crop, to be suooeeded by a orop of Ooleworts 
(Maiden Cabbage) for outtins from November to 
Christmai. A crop of dwarf Peas, such as Carter's 
Daisy, would ^ve splendid returns, and would bs 
dearod away m time to plant the ground again 
with Winter Spinach or late Lieks for use in 
spring. Celery could be planted if desired, to be 
succeeded with spring Cabbage planted as early 
in the autumn as convenient. The Tomato oo 
warm rich land is one of the best P^yiog out-of- 
doors crops that can be grown, especially in warm 
summers, but unless you have had some experi- 
ence in the growth of this plant it would be too 
risky to start on too large a scale, but you might 
try a few rows and note result for future guidance. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOALi IHSBOTS CA Suferer).—Y(mT SaonTmne plante are 
attacked by one of the tcale ineecta (Chkmaipii tallote)! a 
oommon pest whloh attaokt a oontiderable namber of 
different treee and Miniba. The beet thing that yon can do 
Is to take ap and bora any bnihee which are In a hopeleH 
condition, and ipray or syringe the others with a solatlon 
of paraffla emnlslon. This operation shoold be repeated In 
a fortnight's tlme.^0. 8. 8. 

Gaiirta blliptioa (R. M. AO-^'Hie best time to move 
this shrab woald be on a mild day towards the end of 
lA arch, after the beaaty of the catkins Is over. Yon would 
then not Interfere with Its flowering. If you were to 
transplant It In the antnmn, It Is more than probable that 
It would not flower the folio wing winter. Ton should trans- 
plant It at once. Yes, by all means cut off the flower- 
stalks from Alyiram saxatUe after floweringle oTer. There 
oan be no object In leaTing them on the plants, espeoUUy 
as you say they make the border look very untidy. 

8ILVBB LiAF iir Psaoh Trm {K. Csrlw). ->Your Peaoh 
tree Is certainly suffering from silver leaf. This disease Is 

• ^ tethe 

1 Infest 



now supposed to be caused by a fungus belonging te the 

Snus 8Mreum, whloh Is one of those fungi which Infest 
e tissues of the plants they attack, so that no fungicide 



Is of any use in destroying it. The only way to deaf with 
this fungus Is to out away the shoots that are diseased ; as 
you say that the shoots at the base of the tree were the flrst 
attacked, I should be afraid that it was a hopeless case, 
and that it would be better to remove the tree at onoe.— 
O.S. 8. 

Bbbch BXDQK{H€dg«fiM) —At yen haveonlv just planted 
the Beech we shoold not advise you to cut It down tide 
year, but to wait for a year and then out them back In May 
to the required height. Bv doing this yon will be giving 
the plants a chance to make new roots and be ready to 
break out from the lower part of the stem when eut back. 
You eottld trim the younger wood back a little this year, 
as soon as growth has fairly commenced, but to cut them 
much the flrst season will cripple them badly, and probably 
kUl many of them outright. i«ewly-transplanted treee and 
shrubs should always be allowed a season to get eetabUshed 
In before being pruned or trimmed to any estent. as to 
out their tops as well as their roots is not giving them a 
fair chance to recover after removel. 

FORMIHQ A HOBTIOULTUBAL DiBATIVO 800EKrT 

{F, C. 6.).— We have forwarded you per post a copy of 
rules of a gardeners' mutual improvement society, whloh 
is probably the type of the one you wish to form, but 
under another name. To form a mere debating society 
for gardeners and amateurs would, to some extent, rule 
out evening lectures, as ocoasionaUy such disooursee, that 
last for probably an hour, to allow of some subject of 
Interest being fully dealt with, are to any such society 
indispensable. lo arranging a course of meetings, say, 
fortnightly, it would be a good arrangement, where the 
members wished to debate sublacta, to have a full lecture 
on some prominent topic on alternate evenings, and brief 
papers or addresses, not to exceed twenty minutes' dura- 
tion, to open the debate on other evenings. Such debates 
should be regarded specially as young members' nights, to 
induce them not only to learn public speaking, but also 
to encourage them to look up Information beforehand on 
the subject of the debate. Naturally, in relation to garden 
work there is less likelihood of much diverse opinion than 
Is found In the consideration of many other subjects. It 
is well to make a regulation limiting all speeches after the 
opener's to ten minutes. The committee of the society 
•bould select subjacts lor dlaouasloo, and, lo far as 



[ble, secure some member or other to oooseot to 



TBI HUHTDraDOH Willow (ff.P.jr.)— if good dean 
stakes are available, we should prefer them to rooted treee 
from a nursery, but that all depends nnon the ouallty of 
the cuttings or itakee that are at hand. The time te do 
this Is In late antnmn or winter, when devoid of foliage. 
A distance of 8 feet each war is a very good one, as if this 
is done the young plaata will serve to shelter each other. 



and make more n^id progress than If set out at a greater 
width. At the end oTsIx to eight years thsywm begin 
te get crowded, and may then be thinned out to half thair 
namber. The thinnings are then vsty nseCnl fer ftaiolag 
and other similar pnrpoees. At feet apart the treee wlu 
attain a good timber sise. We do not knew of any reaeon 
why WUiows should not floorlah In your dlstrlot, provided 
the oondltlins as to moisture, Ac. are favourable to them. 
irAMii ev Plaits.— ff. J.~l. Xuonymns japonicns var. 
aureus ; S, Buonymns radleana— J. Thamtu,^! and 8 
Dendrobinm thynlflomm : S, a very good form off D. 
•JtitfrfiMk— 1, Pulmonarla offlnlnaMs ; S, ?nl< 



oflldttalis var. alba; 8. Oofeyledon fulgens; 4, 

Lavandula jplanata ; 6, Chelranthns Gbeiil (type). — 
Abmertet.— Mzifraga eanaUeulata: 1, Helleborus vlrldus; 

2, H. orlentaUs rosea. 3V^ea.— Ozalls cemua flore- 

pleno. R. 9, ^.--Dloema eriooldes. J, F. ^.— Ootone- 

aster frigida. ComUmt Jtsoder.— l, Pterls cretloa albo- 

llneata ; 8, Adiantnm cuneatum ; 8, Oymnogramme 
calomdanoe dirysophylla ; 4, Adiantnm cuaeatum graoih 
llmnm. — S. iVocler.— Vuohsia Lustre. 

THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 

WE invite our readers to send 
OB anything of special beaaty 
and interest for oar table, 
as by this means many rare 
andinterestingplants become 
more widely known. We 
hope, too, that a short caltaral note will 
accompany the flower, so as to make a notice 
of it more instractive to those who may wish 
to now it We welcome anvthing from the 
ffaraen, whether fruit, tree, shrab, Orchid, or 
nardy flower, and they should be addressed 
to The Editor, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 

£boilla spioata. 

«« R. M. P." writes : «< Herewith I send a few 
sprays of Eroilla spioata, from a south-west wall 
in the Royal Botanio Gardens, Glasnevin. This 
is a hardy evergreen shmb, whioh oliogs to the 
wall like Ivy, and is a mass of small creamy 
purple flowers borne on short racemes. These 
have a deUcions perfome of Primroses. The plant 
is also known as Bridgesia spioata, and is a native 
of OhiU and Pera." 

[We were pleased to see this plant, whioh is 
one of the most interesting introduotioos we have 
received from Chili. — Ed.] 



LEGAL POINTS. 

Imoomi Tax {Shooting i^t^Ato).— Shooting rights 
are rateable both for King's taxes and local rates. 
It is immaterial that the owner doss not shoot. 
His abstention does not prejodidally afbot the 
valae of his property, bat if there are no game 
the rating aathorities most take this faot into 
oonsiderauon when making the assessment. The 
question ii what annual rent might a tenant 
reasonably be expected to pay for the property if 
the tenant paid all the usual tenant's rates and 
taxes and the landlord undertook te bear the oost 
of repairs, insurances, and other expenses (if any) 
oeoessary to maintain the premises in a state to 
command the rent. Where Uie land is let and 
the owner retains the sporting rights, the gross 
and rateable values are estimated as if the sport- 
ioff rights were not retained, and if the rateable 
value IS thus increased the landlord must allow 
the occupier the proportion of the rate attribut- 
able to the sportmg rights unless the occupier has 
expressly agreed to pay the whole rate. Where 
land is let to one tenant and the sporting rights 
to another, th^ rating authority may rate either 
the owner of the land or the tenant of the 
■porting righto in respect of such rights. The 



Public Health Act, 1875, as amended by the Acta 
of 1890 and 1891, provides that the occupier of 
woodlands in an urbsn sanitary or rural district 
shall be issssied in respect thereof to the general 
district rate in the proportion of one-fourth part 
only of the net annual value. But this exemption 
does not extend tosportiog righto when let and 
severed from the land. For further inf ormatko 
see ««Law lor the MilUon,'' under * 



800IETIE8, 

KATIOKAL AHATSUE OA&OSHIK8' ASSOCIATIOK 
Tms sMoolstioD hsld Itt April flower ihow aad leotare st 
~ hsnsr Hoais, Old BnMd Stratt. B.G.. on ths Srd 
Mr. T. W. SsiHltn, Y.L.S., ths pntidMit. ooouptod 
the ohsir, while s most ImtmotlTt sad Intortsttof Isetars 
oo ** Ths GaltlTstloo of Tomitoss and Cuosmbsn ** wsi 
dellfsrad l^ Mr. W. Djks. At ths ooeelailoo ths Isefcarer 
WM gMSlsd with ooDBldsnble spplsnie from a gnat 
asMmUy of oimnbsn. Id the grMt hall Uia ezhlbltloB oT 
iowtn, *o., was a right oos would hardlj upeot toiod 
In Um jrmj hmxt of ^t City. ThMs •xhiUta ars SMitlr 
prown bj anatoon SBsaiad In Tartont Oitr oosuMKcliil 
EoaiM daring ths daj, and the high standard of qoalite 
demonitratee the faet that, even with limited time at Ui 
dlipoaal, the IntolUgent amateur li oapable of prodoolng 
fralt, Tegetahles, and flowen worthy of a place on any 
exhibition table. The Jodgee drew tpeelal attentloa to 
the ezoelleoce of the ladlee* table and oiher deoetmtlTe 
ezhiUta, of whleh there were qnlte a dosen. The nest 
flower ibow takes plaoe on May 1 at 7 p.m., and the leetnre 
wlU be "Oaotne Oahlisa," by Mr. J. fi. Biding. The 
anonal sabierlptlOD to this aaaoolatlon b 6t., aod the hen. 
■eofetary, Mr. Blehard OotdweU, 16, MedvM Bond, Gat- 
tOrd, B.B., will be happy to tomlah any InformatioB 
deelred. 

DUMrBIBJSHIBB AND OALLOWAT HOBTICITL- 
TUBAL SOOIBTT. 
Ths annnal meeting of thle Mdety waa held oo the 4tb 
Inst., Mr. B. Benrlee presiding. The report of the seeve- 
taiy and treasnrer, Mr. B. G. Mann, waa the most satls- 
taotory for some rears. The report was adopted, and It 
was ai^eed to hold the anneal OhrrsaDthemam show alene 
this year on November 7. Mr. B. G.Mai 
secretary and treasnrer. A mlnata of regret at t 
of Mr. T. K. NewUgglng, a former presldeot of theeodetgr, 
was agreed to, and the seorstary requested to send a 
lettor of ooadolenoe to Mrs. Newbtggtag. 

WOBTHING HOBnCULTUBAL 80CIBTY. 
A M nriiio of the above society was held at the Town 
HaU oo Thnieday, the 6th InsL The president (Alderman 
B. T. Gooksey) took the ohalr, and before Introdaolng tlM 
leotorer annoonoed nartloalars of an onting whleh was 
being arranged lor the second week In Jaly. The pro- 
gramme Inelndes a soTenty-mlle ride throogh beaattfel 
SoBsex r "~ '^ ' — .-^ ^ 



f by motor-bos to Mldhnrst, a visit to 
Cowdray Park and West I>san Park, Ghlohester, retnmlng 
vid Goodwood and Arendel, where another stop will he 
made. The meeting having nnaolmoosly approved tbe 
proposal, the chairman Introdnoed Mr. C. Short. Into 
head-gardener to Golrnel Henty, who gave a brief but 
Intoreetlng paperon " Bagonlas, Cyolamena, and Gloadnlaa." 
The meeting oooelsded with a vote of thanks to ths 
leetnrar. the chairman, and to Mr. J. Smart of Ofllngton, 
who kindly exhibited collections of eat flowers. 

WAKBflBLD PAZTON SOCUTY. 
OH the 28(h Inst this society wlU hold an ezhlUUon of 
spring flowers, and Mr. Garaide will give an essay on Ibla 
snbjeot. Oa May 6 Mr. W. Winter, Bansley, wlU leoture 
on "The Nardssas family for Forcing and Oatdoor 
Coltore." On May IS "THomphs of HortienUnrs and 
how They have been Becnred" will be the snbjsct of a 
leotnre by Mr. B. Dewhlrah, Shipley. Mr. John Twigse 
will dve an essay OB "Hardy cumbers*' on May 19, and 
on May M the Bev. W. Mahon wUl talk ahont the 
" Bagadty and MoraUty of Plants." 

BBAOING AND DI8TBIGT GABDBNBB8* 
A8800IATI0N. 
THBsnbJeotatthe last fortnightly meeting of the above 
association was "Propagation by Layering," and tUa 
proved to be most nsefnl and profltabte. Aa 
pointed oat in the disensslon, only a 

of gardeners have daring their caret 

nraetloally oanying oat the pcopagatloo < 
hardy shmhs by layering. The sobieot was taitrodaoed by 
Mr. A. f . BAlley, of Leopold Hooee Gardena, Beading, In 
a very short P^'i bat the brtotecM of this was amply 



verv smaU percentage 
ir the opportunity of 
ition of ftilmWng aod 



compensated for by the pnotloal demonatratlon given 
layering. A splendid dlieaMlon followed, sostsined by 
Messrs. Foster, Powell, B. J. Dore, Bslw, Townsend, F^, 
Herridge, Chambers, D Dore, Chnrch, Wineor, Bggleton, 
Wieks, Boifltt, Alexander, F. Barnes, Hlnton, Carter, Ac 
There were two excellent exhibits. Mr. F. Lever, HlUslde 
Gardens, staged eome pretty plantt of Primnla oboonloa, 

of flowers of large slae. Mr. 

rdens* shot 
of Uie foUowlng Apples: 
Lane's Prinos Albert, C^s ^ 
Scarlet Seedling. ~ 



each plant oarrying t 

W. Barnes, Bsar wood Gard( 
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WARE'S 

HARDY PERENNIALS. 

The largeat, most complete and up-to-date eollection in 
Great Britain. 
MBW AND RARB 

HERBACEOUS ft ALPINE PLANTS. 

Hardy Water Lilies. Bamboos, Bojr Plants. Hardy 
Orclilds, Comatieom Tree and border varleiles, 
DetphlBfaitBs, Phloxes, etc. Roses in pots. Hardy 
CHibeis, Clenuiils. Bversreen A Flowering >iirubs. 

AH hardy, strong and true to name. 
CatiUogut far 1906 now ready, fru by post, upon application. 

ADDRESS DBPT. B., 

THOMAS S. WARE (02) LTD., 



SPECIAL OFFER 

BY THE 

Stancliffe Estates Co., ^ 

DARLEY DALE, nr. Matlock. 



stuflf. 
20/- per I, coo. 



ft. each doz. loo. 

i,ooo RliododeDdrons, choice named varieties, i-ij^ 1/9 17/6 137/6 
ifOoo „ „ „ ,, i^ 2/6 36/- 210/- 

X.000 „ „ „ „ a-2i 3/- 31/- — 

x.ooo ,. Catawbiensa Hybrid, i^-a 8d. 7/- 44/- 

10,000 ,, Ferru^ineum \ 

., „ Majas Beautifal stoclcy 

„ Hirsatum t ■"■ 

,, Mjfrtifolium 

,, Ovatum / 

Trooo „ Selected Seedlings from ft. each iloz. 100 

choice named vaiieties, 1^2 lod. 9/- 38/- 

1,000 „ Ponticum 1J-2 6d. 3/- 34/- 

A few Andromeda Floribunda. Nice plants • 3/- — — 

1,000 Cnpiessns Latrsooiana Lutea 1^-2 1/4 74/- 90/- 

itOoo „ „ „ 2-3 2/- ao/- 135/- 

x,ooo Hollies in variety, i^aft. and a-sft: [ Prices on 

a,ooo Ivies (in pots), in variety, 2-3ft. and 3-4ft. j application. 

The above and many more handsome flowering and Ever- 
ffeen Shnibs can be supplied in excellent quality. 



Tvifo Nevif 
Gardening 

Handbooks. 

Paper eovers, is. net ; post free, is. 2^. 
Cloth, IS. 6d. net ; post free, is. 9d. 

PICTORIAL 

PRACTICAL 
CARNATION CROWING. 

By WJLLTBR P. WRIGHT. 

Hortienltural Superintendent under the Kent County 
Council. 

With numerous Illustrations. 



Paper covers, is. net ; post free, is. 2^. 
Ooth, IS. 6d. net, post free, is. gd. 

PICTORIAL 

PRACTICAL 
FLOWER GARDENING. 

By WJLLTBR P. WRIGHT 
and BDWJLRD J. CA8TLB. 

With about 100 Illustrations. 

An Illostnbted Catalogue of the ** Plotorlal Prao- 
tieal ** series of Gardening Handbooks m 111 be sent 
poet free oA atfpl.estlon. 

CASSBLL A COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, 
London, B.C. 



REMARKABLE OFFER OF VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
ALSO CHRYSANTHEMUMS & DAHUAS. 



ETety gardeoftr should remember the great and im- 
pDttant fqct that " Our «oo€lft K'rouir/' and ihose wha 
wisli to keep up a CDntinucu^ supply of ve^e^bln throur^h- 
oiji the yeat cannot do better than sand 10 ua for ihftir 
seeds. No one cnu poiiiibly give finer collei;tion& at the 
s^iuie pftcp. and if the cost of our Beleoted boxes is com- 
pared wiih j?enera1 catalogue prices, it wlU be found ihat 
purcbasine ^om us me^nna ^dvini: of jili prr cent, ; or^ in 
other wi?rd«, tka^t two fthillin^s ^^pent wiiJi ua eives aa good 
Of betfter results than three shilfin^fl expended elBewhercH 

ALL SOXES SENT CARRIACIE PAtD BEOUftCLV 
(BACKED FOn CASK. 

OUR 2/S BOX 

canimtsiB nothlni; but first 'Class seeds. 



pint ^mtly Prw 

pint BroHd Brans 
, at, Beet 
i pki. BrtKcoll 
I pkl. vabOflf^ 
i 0%. Carrot 
i riz. Crejs 
I pkit Lettuce (Csbbai^e} ^ 01, Turn J p 

1 wo bo3tes to until add res j», 4/9 1 or alx tor l4/>. 

OITA 5/' BOX 

A Alsrv«llo«s Selection, and constitutes fraud 

aeed value 



pkt,4eek( vliissclbui-eh} 
4 Mtz. ft^uitafd 
1 ot. Onion (W. Spanish^ 
■ oz. PiiTiiey 

02. Par^nln 

pint Lat« Peas 
I oz. Rddlsta 



pint Peas (Esfly) 
pint Peas 1 L«te) 
. Jnt Broqd Beans 
plntt^rench Beanj 
pint Runner Beani 
01. Beet 
pkt. Borecole 
pkt^ SrysKli Sprouts 
pkt. Broccoli (Harlyl 
pkt. «. {Late] 
pkt. Cabbaf e 
pkt, ,, (Red) 
ox. Carrot (Early) 
0£. . , (Late) 
pkt. Cauliflower (Hnrly) 
pkt. ,p fLatet 

r^kt.CeIer7(Wblte) 



1 pkt Celery (Red) 

3 0Z9. Crtrss 

I pkl. Cucumber 

i 02 L«tk iMiUAj^lburgli) 

t r>kt- Lettuce kCosi 

I pkt. „ (Cabbage) 

a OZ4. Mustard 

I at. Onion 

i €iz. Parsnip 

I pkt. Psfitey 

4 uz. Raditb (L^nf } 

I ox. r, (J urnlp) 

I pkt. Savoy 

I oz. SplDacb 

1 pkt. Tuniato 

I oz Turnip 

I pkt. V«f . Marrow 



OUR 7 e BOX^ 

We challenge coca parleon between this offer and eav 
offer ruArlt: by anyone else ; and, when the quaiitv of seed 
is also taken into coDsidaraEtoh, we are convinced that we 
shall be simply overwhelmed wiib applioationsp 

> o3ts. Cress 



5 pints Peaa 

(for luccesilon) 
r p'nt Bread Besni 
h pint French Beans < 
I pint Runner Beans 
I pkt. Beet 

t pkt. Liorecole (Curied) 
f pht. Hrusae a Sprouts 
I pkt. Broccoli (tiarly] 
I „kt. ,, (Latej 
I pkt. Cabbage 
I pkt. », (Red} 
A ox Carrot (Fariy) 
j ox. ., (Lute} 
I pkL CuuMf lower {Barlyl 
I pkt. .. ELate) 

I pkt. Celery (White) 
I pkt. M tR«<l> 



1 pkt. Cucumber (Rldie) 

I pkt. 4_iidlve (Curled)i 

3 pktfl. tierbs 

i oz. Leek (Otusselburf h) 

1 pkt. L.e«tuce (Coa) 

I pkt p, (Cabbsge} 

I ox. Mustard 

I oz. union (W. Spanish) 

I pkt. Parsley 

] oz, Parsnip 

3 02a. Rsdlih 

I pKt. Savoy 

}DZr Spindcii (Summer) 

4oz. ,. (Winter! 

t ox. Turnip 

I pkt. 1 omnto 

I pkt. VeK> Marrow 



SPEOtAl BOX FOR EXHtBtTORSm 

Price B/9 pest Iree for cash. 



4 pkta. Choice Bxhibitton 
Peas 

I pkt. Broid BesuA, 

CliamplOD Lonir Pod 

I pkt. Runner Beans 

I pkt. Dvi'art Be ana 

I pkt. Beet, ^xtra 5el«ct 
Dark Red 

I pkt. Itruf^eis Sprouts 

3 pktsCsbb'ffe.OiantRed 

I pkt- Cauliflower 

I pkt. Carrfit. Long Scar- 
let ijxhibUion 

I pkt. Cucumber, Tele- 
graph 

O90B Wl' BOX^ 

Another wonderlnl collection that cannot foil tob« greatljr 

appreoiated. 

1 pkt. Kale 
1 pkt. Leek 
3 pktK. Lciiuce 



1 pkt. Celery, aiant Red 

i pkt. Leek 

3 pkt<i. L^Ltuce 

I pkt. i>nlon, Aliaa Crai^ 

1 pkt. Paranlp, HoMow- 

crowncd 
I pkt. Paraiey, Moss 

Curled 
a pk ts. Radish 
1 pkt. Tomato, Up-to- 

Dste 
I ox. Turnip, New Model 
1 pkt. ., OoLdcn Ball 
1 pkt. Vcg. Marrow (Long 

Oreen) 



fl pints Peas 

I tiint BroJid Beana 

I pint French Beitns 

I pint Hunner Beans 

I pkt. Bi:ei 

a pkts. Broccoli 

I pkt, Brussels SprOUtS 

3 pkts. Cabtoaste 

a pkt9, CauiHlower 
a I kts. Carrot 
,1 pkta. Celery 

4 (txs. Crrds 

a pkt9. Cucumlier 
I pkt. Endive 



3 oxs.. Mustard 

a pkts. Onion 

I pkt. Parsley 

I pkt. Parsnip 

a oxa. Red lab 

I ox. Savoy 

a oxs. Spinach 

I ox. Turnip 

1 pkt. Tomato 

E pkt. VegK Marrow 



_ OOR Bil' BOXw 

Tbe eontents of this box can be varied If de^red to mkbe 
upfljime value. 



16 pints Peas (Garty, 

Medium, and Late) 
^ pints Broad Beans 
i« pknt French Heans 
*\ pin. Runner Bean» 
I pkt. Be«( (Dark-reavod) 
1 pkt. Horecpte (CurledJ 
I pkt. Bru.'isel» -sprouts 
3 pkts. liroccolf Ibarly 

and Late} 
3 pkis. Cabbflge (choice 

sorts) 
3 oxa. Carrots (intentte- 

dldte, etc.) 
a pkts. Cauliflower 

(Choice) 
a pkts. Ceiery (Red and 

White) 
oxs. Cress (Plain and 

Curled) 
^pkts. Cucum'^er (Rfdgc 

and Frame] 
■ pkt. Endive (Curled} 



a pkta. dourd or Pump- 
kin 
4 picts ^erbs (Sweet and 

Pot) 
I pkL Leek(C]lant) 
J pkt«. t^tlucc (Cos and 

iyabbajcO 
A oxs. Muj^tard (White) 
I pkt. Melon (tiholce^ 
4 oxs. On ton (White 

Spanish, etc.) 
^ox. Parsley (Fine 

Curled) 
a ozs. Parsnip (Hollow- 

crownedj 
4 ozs. Ra^Uh (Long and 

Turnip} 
4 o£s. Jip.iiach (Round 

anu PrlCi&iy) 
I OX. ^avoy (drumhead} 
a pkts. fomato 



3 o^s. Turnip 

1 pkt. Veg, Marrow 

SPEOSAL BOXES OF PEAS. 

^ ptntJi selected ... a/tl j 6 quarts, selected 4/0 
'* •* II - 4^» la ,, ., pf- 

■* M 7/-h8 1. „ ».V- 

Tbe nrletlea comprise all the leadinj^ and newut soits, 
and will be found 50 per cent, under u>tial price. VS e -tre 
aaxlooA to get all reariaTS of this paper to prove wht 
t hot] Mnda have already proved, vije,. that "Our fll««da 
Qrow." Send postcard for our New Seed List or Ni w 
Chrjfa*nthemuQi ^nd Dahlia List, and same «!]! be sent 
poht free, 

EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 

OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

AND DAHLIAS. 

Wo are making a most extraordinary oiler, which 
we are conltdent will be received tvith apprwal and 
appreciation by all chryennthetnum and dahlia 
g^rowers who wlsti to have th« flne.it 1 nd nawe«i 
varletks of these favuiirite flowers. 

OHRfSANTMEMOMS i i 

12 Orand new varieties for 6,<'-, carriage paldr 

Mrs. J, M. Darc^, Mrs. T. DaJton, Mts. A. I Seabrook, 
Walter Jinks, Mrs. J. Dunn. Oid Gold, Emblem e Puite 
vine, Mme, Obertliar, J. H. Sihbur^, C. MoDtiKUy, Mca. 
A. H. Lee, Maxsbal Oyama. 

12 Splendid new Barly flowering varieties lor 4;-, 
carriage paid. 

Beacon, Cyril Day, Eleanore, Freedom, Firefly, H. H, 
Crane, Mrs. A, Cookson, "Jsinmie," Pride ol hayBS, 
Perle Chstilooai^, Blush Beamy» Chsmp. d'Or. 

12 Choice Exhibition kinds, 3/-. carriage paid. 
12 Choice kinds lor cutting fjr 2/fl. carHuge paid. 
12 Xraas Flo wc ring varieties li»r 2/6, carriAicc puld. 
12 Lovely Single varfetiea for 3 16, carriage paid. 
25 Fineat Out -door kinds for 3,-, carriage pai4. 
All cliryflantbemnms rooted and properly ii^med. 



Omotatm OmMiam GivBn Awmy f I 

The following are Pot. root ^, ^hich produce earliest 
bloom Bj and may also be used for propagating : 

12 Magnificent vsrieties, 7/6 carriage paid. 

To sil purchdsera of this eetectioti a FREE OiFT \% made 

of a root of the cbaoipioo dark kind, W. tlopklni. 

12 Choice varieties, O/- carriage paid. 

Witb this KeleetioQ a root oc the Eplendiii scarlet H, W. 

Silleis is offered as a FRCE GiFTi 

12 Older kinds, all good, Sh* carriage paid. 



See our prevloua o^^rm 

OF 



C/iRNATIONS 

At Half Price, 

ALSO 

SWEET PEAS & BULBS. 



5cn4 postcard lor our New Seed List or New 

Chrysantltemum and Dahlia List, and same will be 

sent post free> 

FREDERICK CARTER 

ft SONS, 
mroKiNO 



Vlll. 



THE OABDEN. 



FApbil 21, 19C6. 



ROYAL HORTICULTUBAL 80CISTY. 

Thxrb waa • lars* ani] very hMatifnl dltplay of flowen 

In the Hoitlonltnnl Hall on TaMday laiC, the 17th loat-f 

Fruit and Vtoitabli Gomomi. 

Present: Mr. aao<-ga Banyard (oha1rm%n), Meaira. 
Joaeph Cheal, Edwin Beckett, A Hean, H. Parr, Qeoive 
Keif. S. Mortimer, Jnhn Lyne, F Q. Lane. O. Beynoldi, 
J. WlUard, J. Molndoe, Owen Thomas, and H. Somen 
SI vers. 

There were very few exhibits before this oommlttee. 
Th^ awards mtde were a ooltoral cnmmend^tloo to fmlts 
nf Eriobotrya japonloa, sh^wn by Me^na. Paal and Son. 
Cheshnnt ; and an award' of merit to Br^cooU Richmond 
Late White, shown by Messrs. Hurst and Sons, Hnanda- 
ditoh, and to B<-ooooII Late Qneen, ahown by Meaara. 
Satton and Sons, Rending. 

Orchid Comarm. 

Present : Mr. Harry J. yeit4:h(ohairman). Meaara. Jamea 
O'Brien, H. Little, W. Boz^ll, Francis WellealeT, E. Ash- 
worth, F. Sander, Arthur Dye, W. Thompann, H. T. Pitt, 
J. Char^^sworth, G. F. Moore, J. Wiliv>D Potter, W. H. 
White, W. H. Yonng, H. O. Alexander, H. A. Tracy, W. A. 
Bllney, Norman Gookson, R. Brooman White, de B. Craw- 
shay, and H. Ballantloe. 

The ooD^etion of Orchids from H. T. Pitt, Esq., Stam- 
ford Hill, N., contained Home very gnod Odontogloasnmv, 
the flneat- of all beinfc O. crlspnm F. K. R%nder. 0. o. 
BriUin's King, O. o. Mand Roohford, 0. c. King Richard, 
and O. Adriana Mlmkni were other noteworthy onea. 
Gymbidinm Lo^io-ebamenm waa rrnreaented by good 
plants, while Epidendmm alatnm, Zygopetalnm Perre- 
nondU, Onoldinm ooncolor, and rari'ma Cattleyas and 
Gypripedinms were noticeable. Sllrer-gllt Flora medal. 

Meaars. Oharlesworth and Ga, He\tnn, Bradford, exhi- 
bited a ahowy group of well-flowered Orchids, the Cattleyas 
and Odontoglr>esnm« h«ing splendid. Catcleya Empress 
iTredertck, C. Trisnas Uplands Tarlety, G. Mnesl» x dlg- 
byana, G. Rchrddera Empress, L«lio-Cattleya wellaiana 
magnifloa, L-C. ftallistoglossa major, and several rery 
handsome Braaso-Gattleya hybrids were rery line. Odonti- 
r»1a heatonensis, Odontoglf*«sam Ostaltonii, 0. excellens, 
0. RolfesB, 0. c. Beyrodtii, Zygopetalnm Perrenoadll, and 
others were represented by splendid flowers. SilTer<gUt 
Flora medal. 

Messrs. Hngh Low and Go., Bn«h Hill Pnrk, Enfleld, 
ahowed Dendroblnm Plerardi bearing a prof a«ion of bl ooms ; 
D. Boxalli and D. devonianum were also fnM of flower. 
Gattleya Sf^hrdderas, G. intermedU alba, L»1lo-Gattleya 
htghbnryensis, and other Cattleyas ware included in 
M^srs Low's group. Sf Wer Flora medaL 

Meaara. Sander and Sons, St. Albans •xhlblted some 
nret^T f'^rms of Lrcaste Sklnneri, LssHa pnrpurat-a 
SchrOdersD dellcata (white, with pale Ulsc-purple lip), 
MiltonU Roeilil alba. Oncidlum lunstris (a newly Intm- 
dnoed natural hybrid between 0. leucochilum and O. 
maonlatnm), L.-C. EndTmlon. L.G. bleU^leyensIs, Cypri- 
pedlum oandatnm, G. Maudin, AeHdea Ifloholltcll, and 
other 1rt«reating Orchids. SilTer Flora medal 

G. J. Lucas, E«<|., Wamham Court, fl'M^ham (gardener, 
Mr. Duncan), showed a pretty group of Orchids, consisting 
largely of Odo*«tog1oasums. Many handsome forma were 
Included, e.g., excellens, O. sceptmm, 0. cris«^um Eric, 
O. c. Geoffrey, 0. trtnmphans latlsepalum, and 0. hystrix, 
Gypripedlura lawrenceannm and others, together with 
Cattleyna, Ac., made a bright and intereatlng group. 
Silver Flora medal. 

Mr. James Cypher. Cheltenham, exhIMted a few hand- 
aonr^e Mlltonlas and Odontoglo«au*na. Vote of thanks. 

M. Ch. Vaylsteke, Loochristi, Belgium, exhibited some 
beautiful Odontoglossums. 

Messrs. SUuIey and Co., Southgate, N., showed one or 
two good frkrms of Odonto^lossum cHupum. 

Mr. H. Whateley, The Nurseries, Kenilworth, showed a 
few finely-marked Odontoglos*nms. 

Cittleya SohrM*r» F. J. O. Montagu was shown by 
F. J. 0. Montagu, Esq., Melton Park, Doncaster (gardener, 
Mr. B.HU1). 

NlW 0R0RID8. 

LmKo-Brauo-CattUya re»<«Au.— A large and handsome 
flower, obtained by intercros^ng LaBllapurpurata alba and 
Braaao-Cattleya dlgbyano-Moasiss. The narrow sepals 
and broad wavy petala are soft rose, while the large lip la 
soft purple, the throat entrance being vellow, with a 
border of white. Shown by Meesrs. Jamea Veitoh and Sona, 
Limited, Chelsea. Flrst-olss^ certiflc%t«. 

Brtuto-CatiUya Mrg. Franeig WelUslty —kf\ enomona 
flower, probably the laigeat hybrid Gattleya ever shown ; 
from tip to tip of peUls It measured fully 10 Inches. 
The parenu of thl« remarkable flower were Ga«-.tleya 
luddemaniana and Braasavola digbvana. The flower is 
coloured "oft roee thronvhout ; th^ throat la pale gr<ieniah 
yellow. Shown by F. Wellesley, Esq.. Westfleld, Woking 
(g« wiener, Mr. Hopkln«) First-class onrtlfle^te. 

Odontoglottum omabiU var. John Bradthato.—O. crls- 
pnm Calypso and O. harryano-crispum were the parenta of 
this hybrid. The white ground colour la heavily blotched 
with red-purple ; the white shows through at the edgea 
and on the lower half of the lip chiefly. From Messrs. 
Cbarletwnrth and Co.. Bi-arfford. Firat-class certificate. 

Odontoglmaum W. H. i7atcAer.— Another striking hybrid 
between 0. criipo-harryanum and Peacatorei Charles- 
worthlL The flower, which is of medium sise, is heavily 
blotched with purple, the purple being tinged with red- 
The Up Is broad, the lower half being white ; the ends of 
sepals and petals are also white Shown by Messrs. 
Charles worth and Ga, Heaton, Bradford. Flnt-class 
ce»"Mflc*t*. 

CattUya eaOutoqloiiM var. The DM.— A large, spreading 
flower, and a handsome form of this Gattleya. The aepals 
and petals are rose and the lip is ri'^h purple, while *he 
throat is canary yellow. Shown by Baron SchrMer, The 



Dell, Bgham (gardener, Mr. Ballaatlne). 
UflcateX 

Odontcitouum eritpum Wh'Ueieym.—A very prettily- 
marked and distinct form. The white ground colour of 
the aepals, petals, and lip is thickly spotted with red- 
brown. The flower la of eood form. Shown by Mr. H. 
Whnt^lev, The NnrMtries, Kenilworth. Award of merit. 

Laaio-CattUya Bammeu Sehrbdmr var, d§Ueata,—A 
beantiful flower : the aepals and petels are Uf^t soft rose, 
t-he Up rich yellow witr> rose-coloured frillT Shown by 
Major Holford, C.I.B.,C.y.O. Award of merit. 

Narcissub COMMimi. 

Preeent : Mr. U. B. May (chairmanX Mis< WlUmott, 
Mlaa Gurrey. Messrs. W. P^npart, Walter T. Ware, W. A. 
Mllner, Charles J. Dlgby, R. W. WalUce, W. W. Foster, 
8. P. D. WilUanis, Robert. Sydenham, A. Kingsmill, J. T. 
Bennett-Pod, W. F. M. GopeUuid, John Pope. Alex. M. 
Wilson, P. Rudolph Ban*, J. Duncan Pearaon, J%u de 
Graaff, G. Renthe, G. W. Leak, the Reva. S. Eugene Bourne 
and E. P. Powley, and OhaHea H. Ourtis (hon. secretarv). 

A pelect lot of aeedllng Nardasus came from the Rev. 
G. Engleheart, in which the poeticns forma were a 
striking feature. One in particular, Na 17, la a really 
marvellona flower of great ain, substance, and purity. 

Choice Daffodils were shown by W. R. Darlington. Eaq., 
Potter's Bar (gardener, Mr. BignallX 

Among the more aelect exhibiU waa that from Mr. G. P. 
rHaydon, Canterbury, whose flowers were in every way 
superb. There were many novelMea in this g*onp, one of 
the best., Paari of Kent, ia given under "New DaffodUa." 

Mr. W. Watta, St. Aeaph, alw staved a good lot of 
Daffodils, with a oenfve bowl of King Alfred. 

Meaars. Barr and Son, Covent Garden, ahowed a general 
asBortment of good aorta and a snperH aet of aeedllng 
novelties. Monarch, Weardale, Peter Bair, and others 
were all flne. Silver Flora medal. 

Mr. Alex. M. Wilson, Spllsby, Lines, ahowed nsany flne 
things, CkMMord (a rich Incompamhilia), White Lady. 
Homeepun, and Stmngbow, witli Weardale Patfectlon, 
being ve^y flne. Silver Flora medal. 

Miss WlUmott, V.M.H.. exhibited N. Duchess ot 
WAllingto««, a small white Ajax. very refined. 

A silver Flora medal waa awarded to Messrs. J. R. Pearson 
and Sona, Lowdham, Notts, for a Urge group of Daffodils 
that comprised m«*ny k^vely sorta. Among theee we might 
mention Van Waveren's CHant, Florence Pearson (white 
trumpet), HemlDe (white, with large flat yellow cup with 
orange rim). Homeepun (a flne incomparablUs). Greesett 
(poetlcus). Scarletu(wlth glowing red cup), Seagull (with 
broad perianth end lemon yellow cup). 

Meaars. JameaVeltoh and Sona, Limited, (Jheleea, exhibited 
a handaome group of Daff'xlils in numerous varietlea. 
Waveren's Gisnt, President Veutholt, King Alfred, Shake- 
speare, and L'Innocence (small white trumpet), and many 
other sorta were well shown. 

Messrs. Pope and Sona, King's Norton, exhibited some 
beautiful Dsffodils. Will Scerlet (wfth large rich orange 
red cupX Ploot^e (noetlcns). Queen Alexandra (pnetious), 
Boniface (AJax), Mrs. Galton (white trumpet), Mrs. 
Betteridge (white trumpet), and other flne aorta were to 
be seen. Silver Bankslan medal. 

A rilver Flora medal wa« awarded to Meesrs. R. H. Batliv 
Limited, Wisbech, for a grand lot of flowera. Weardale 
Perfection was remarksbly good; so, too, were King's 
Norton King Alfred, Mme. Plemp, and other trumpeta. 
Lady Margaret Bosoawen (with broad, short, yellow 
trumpet). Lnlworth (with frilled yellow cup tlpoed with 
orange). LeedsU White Lady. Eyehright (noeUcnsX Gloria 
Mundi, VirgU (poeticns), Mrs. J. B. M. Gamm (white 
tm-npet), and others were splendid. 

Miss Gurrey, The Warren Gardeoa, Llamore, Ireland, 
exhibited a beautiful lot of Nanl«ai. The PoeMona and 
other Parri-Goronati forms were lovMy. The Geraldlne 
(with glowlmr red cuo). Incognita, Egret (with lemon- 
yellow cup), Dnke of Leinster (with large ahallow or\nge 
cup). Child of Mi«t (beautiful small white trumpet), Mme. 
de Graaff, Triandrus calathinus, and many others were 
mnoh admired. Sliver Flor*^ medal. 

Mr. G. Rtuthe, Keston, Kent, exhibited a Urge oolleo- 
Mon of Daffodils and sprlnv flowers. Mrs. J. B. M. Gamm, 
Victoria, Mra. Pope, G. J. Btckhouse, Beauty, Sir Watkln, 
and other well-known Daffodils were Included. Many 
interssting alpine flowers and some flne tmssea of Rhodo- 
dendrons were also shown. 

Messrs. Hogg and Robertson, Mary S^re<it, Dublin, 
showed a representative collection of Daffodils that 
included many floe aorta as, e.p.. Mrs. Betteridge. Mrs. 
F. W. Moore (white trumpet). Glory of Leiden, Water- 
witch, Flamingo, Dncheaa of Westmintter, White Wings, 
Cassandra. Weardale Perfection, and othen. SUver 
Banksian medal. 

A silver Bankslan medal waa awarded to Sir Joaalyn 
Gore-Booth, Bart., Llssadell, Sllgo for a collection of 
Diff'idiH In manv beauUfnl sorts. Jamei Walker (bicolor 
AJsx), Glory of Leiden, Mme. de Graaff. GlorU Mundl, 
EnglehearUI IncogniU, Nelaoni White Wings, albioana 
(white trumpet), and Leedrii Gem (whiU) were a few of 
them. 

Sir Edmund Loder, Bart, Horsham, exhibited a large 
collection of Dsffrdlls and other flowers nthered in the 
open, inolnding Rhododendrons nnd Camellias. 

Mr. James DonglM, Great Bookham, showed some 
beautiful DaffodUa, Elaine, Lady of the Lake, Diana, and 
othera. 

NlW DAFFODIL& 

Nardsnu iMr2eyen«u.— A giant ae^f yellow AJax of. 
enormous proportions. From Miss WiUmott, y.M.H., ' 
Gr-UWarley. 

N. odortu rugufotuM maximtu.^A ric>«. yellow e elf of 
perfect form, and a dedded gnin. From Meaars, Rarr and 
Sona, Covent Garden, 



N. Pmrl of Kent— A giant cemuua form obtained by 
crossing Monaroh and Mme. de (Jraaff. It ia pure white, 
and the most distinct novelty shown. Frnu Mr. J. 
Haydon, Canterbury. 

Niw Plants (Floral CoMMirm). 

Sax^^raaa opposUifolia coecinM.— Thla Is a vaty iteh 
deeply-coloured form of typical oppoaitlfblia, and as such 
U a welcome addition to these planta. From Meeaia. 
J. Backhonse and Son. York. Award of merit. 

MerUttMia i^rimuMdet,—A very beautifnl plant, growing 
about e inohea high, with porpl'-vlolet, white-eyed 
Moaaoms in dueters. From Meeaia. W. Cutbuah and Son. 
Hfehcate,N. Award of merit. 

.J^^i^^J^^^^*^'^-'^ ^'»« "* richly-coloured form of 
1^ *' King Cqp," which ia handsome In leaf and flower, 
the latter of « rich yellow and nearly 8 tnchea acmes. 
From Messrs. Wallace, Coloheater, and Sir Edmund Loder. 
Bert., H'^rsham. Award of merit. 

Rhtdodsndron 644ti Triumph,— A rich and brilUantly- 
ooloored variety with immenae heads of bloaaoma. Fram 
Mr. R. Gill, Tremough Gardena. Award of merit. 

V The rewfrt oj the Floral CommUUe U unMwtfoWy 
held over untU next toeeh. 



NATIONAL AURICULA AND PRIMXTLA 80CIBTY. 
Thi aouthem section of this andety held Ita annual 
exhibition on Tuesday laat, the 17th Inat.. In connexion 
with the fortnightly show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The Polyanthuses, Primroses, and Auilonlas 
added bright and varied colouring to the display. 

Mr. J. Donglaa, Great Bookham, waa flrst lor twenty- 
four show Auriculae with a beauUful lot, Mr. W. B. 
Cranfleld, Enfield, being second, and Mr. J. H. Wil«», 
Sheffield, third. 

Mr. Douglas was alao first for twelve ahow Auriculas, 
Mr. Charles Turner. Slough, being second, and Mr. 
Cranfield third. 

For sU show Auricnies, Mr W. M. Shipmaa, Altrlncham, 
won the first prise. Miss WlUmoU. Gre^t Warlev (gar- 
dener. Mr. J. Orton), being aeoond, and Mr. S. T. Henley, 
Leiceater, third. 

The first prise tor fbur show Auriculae wna won by Mr. 
J. T. Bennett -Poe, Ashley Place, 8.W.. Mc Shlpman being 
se<vmd, and Mr. F. W. Price third. ^^ 

Mr. Ludford. Satton Ck>lebrook, won the flrst prtae for 
four show Auriculas (open to thoee who have never won a 
priieX Miss WiUmoU being second. 

For a single green-edged. Meesrs. Phillips and Taylor 
were first with Mrs. Henwood ; for grey-edged, fiTVt. Miss 
WiUmott with Perseverance ; for a white-edged, flrat, Mr. 
Shipman with Acme ; and for a aelf-coloured flower Mias 
Wlflmott waa first with Mrs. Potta. 

Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham. was first for twenty- 
four alpine Auriculae with a very beautiful lot. Mr. MarUn 
R. Smith being second, and Meeara. Philllpa and Taylor. 
Bracknell, being thinL 



The first prise for twelve alpine Aurieulaa was alao won 
/ Mr. Donglaa, Meeara. Phlllipa | - - 
and Mr. MarUn R. Smith third. 



by Mr. Donglaa, Meeara. Phillips and Taylor being aeoond. 



F» six alpine Au'icnlas. Mr. J. W. Enoton, Twyfmd, 
waa flrat. Mr. Price. Beokenham, aecond. and Mr. Healey, 
Leicester, third. Mr. Price was first for four alptne 
Auriculas. 

A bronae medal preaented by Mr. Donglaa to the eeoond 
prtae winner for alx pUnta of alpine Auriculas ralaed from 
"*ed given by Mr. Douglas, waa awarded to Mr. C. G. BuUsr, 
New Cross, the exhibit apparentiy not bdi« oooalderBd 
worth the first priie— a silver medaL 

Mr. Donglaa. Great Bookham. was flrst with twelve 
fancy Aoriculaa, Mr. Turner. Sloogh, bdi« aecMid, and 
M*. Cranfleld third. 

The flist priae for a group of Primulaa and Anrieula 
waa won by Mr. Dougles with a charming lot. 

Martin R. Smith, Eaq., Hayea, Kent (gardener, Mr. 
BllckX was flrat for twelve Primula apedea or diatlnel 
varieties. 

Mr. P. D. Williams, St. Keveme, was flrst for a alngls 
specimen Polyanthus, and Mr. G. Turner, Slough, flist 
for cdd-laced Polyanthua. 

Mr. J. T. Bennett-Poe was easily flrat for a apedmen d 
alpine Auricula, gold centre ; and Mr. A. J. Cook waa first 
for an alpine Auricula with white or cream centre. 

The premier ahow Auricula waa Mra. Henwood, exiilfalted 

af Meaara. PhilUpa and Taylor, Bracknell. The 
pine was Majeatic, also exhibited by Mei 
and Taylor. 
For twelve pota of Prlmrosea Mr. Jamea Douglas was 



firat, and alao fbr twd ve pota of Polyanthua, with a 
lot, the flowera showing an excdlent atrain, Mr. 
R. Smith, Hajea, Kent, bdng aecond in the laat claaa. 



aapiendid 
r. Martin 



For a group of Primroaee and Polyanthua Mr. S. 
Mortimer, Famham, Surrey, was flrst with a beautiful 
lot, Mr. Martin R. Smith bdi« aecond, and Mr. W. 
Shipman third. 



DUNDEE HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
Thi usual monthly meeting of thia aasodatioo was held 
In the Technical inatltute, Dundee, on the evening of the 
Srd lo«t. There waa a good attendance, prceided over by 
Mr. WUliam Grant. The subject of the lecture waa 
Hlnta on Cacti," and It was In the capable hands of Mr. 
R. Blrse, 28. Carmlchael Street, Dondee. The next lecture 
on the programme for the season is upon ** The Properties 
of BrtUsh-grown Apnles and Pean.''^ It will be contri- 
buted by Mr. Jamea Hnchee, Loyal Gardens. Alyth. 



** The Yeeuriy Subeehptian to Thb Gabpiv is: 
S».6d,; Farefgn,a§,9i, 
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SALADS. 

Fbknch verstis Engush. 

EARLY last year we gave a brief 
account of a visit paid to some 
French market gardens at Yitry 
on January 14, 1905, by upwards 
of twenty Evesham gardeners. 
The special object the party had in view was 
to investigate the French methods of growing 
winter Lettuce, which has been imported 
largely into this country for many years, and 
for which remunerative prices are always 
obtainable. The visit evidently proved in- 
structive, and the visitors praised highly the 
methods and results which they saw. But 
doubts were expressed by som« of thei possi- 
bility of attaining the same success in 
England by adopting the French system, in 
consequence, as they thought, of the Englis)! 
gardener being much handicapped in winter 
by adverse weather conditions, such as more 
frost, less sunshine, and more frequent and 
denser fogs. This would have throttled the 
idea of its adoption in this country had it 
not been for the tnterprise of the Avon 
Orchard Company. Mr. John Idiens of that 
firm was convinced that. Evesham gardeners 
could d% what the gardeners of Yitry were 
doing, and argued that if it was possible for 
them to send large quantities of these Let- 
tuces to England, it would be more profitable 
for Evesham growers, who have the advan- 
tage of much cheaper freight, the rate to 
Lpndon for Lettuce, d»3., representing a 
saving of 70 per cent, to the English grower. 
As a result, this company engaged a skilled 
French gardener, who laid out gardens on 
the French principle on the slopes of Benge- 
worth, near Evesham Mill. 

More than one year's trial is necessaiy to 
test the success of the scheme, as the soil 
cannot be brought to the highest condition 
of ifertilHy necessary for the perfect growth 
of these Lettuces in winter in less than three 
or four years ; but we are told the venture 
promises to be a great success. It can be 
safely stated that it has already been proved 
that crops of these Lettuces, and also of other 
early vegetables, can be grown in winter at 
Evesham as successfully as they are round 
Paris. It is possible that the knowledge of 
this fact may lead to important developments 
and provide many gardeners with profitable 
occupation in winter, and bring about, at the 



same time, greatly enhanced prosperity to 
the gardeners of the Yale of Evesham, which 
they well deserve for the public spirit and 
enterprise shown by them. 

The French garden at Bengeworth is 
similar in appearance to those at Yitry. On 
a slope of about three-quarters of an acre 
are nearly 300 frame-lights and large numbers 
of bell-glasses (or cloches, as they are usually 
called). These small lights are about 3 feet 
square, resting on boards, on edge, about 
1 foot above the soil. The price of these 
frames, with glass complete, is from 6?. to 8s. 
each, a run of 100 feet costing about £6 ; the 
bell-glasses cost Is. 4id. each. 

The chief principle underlying this success- 
ful French system is undoubtedly the liberal 
use made of fermenting material in the way 
of fresh manure for making up the beds on 
which these frames lie, and the application 
of well-rotted manure in abundance to the 
soil in which the plants grow. These French 
gardens range in extent from one to ten acres 
only, and they are mostly covered with these 
small glass frames or by cloches, which are 
placed so close together as barely to leave 
room for a man to walk between. 

As the slight bottom heat from the ferment- 
ing material wanes, linings of the same 
material are placed between the frames, 
filling up the pathways, and so continuing to 
stimulate growth. The land in these gardens 
is estimated of so much value that every foot 
of space is thus utilised, and express culture 
is the order of the day all the year round, 
as many as five or six distinct crops being 
grown in the course of the year, including 
Lettuce, Radish, Cauliflowers, Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, and Melons. All are grown with- 
out fire-heat, and the crops are changed as 
frequently as possible. The grower, from 
experience, can calculate the time each crop 
takes to grow, and as soon as it is over 
another is ready to take its place. 

We learn from a contemporary that the 
French gardener at Evesham is inclined to 
smile at the idea of growing Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers in heated glass houses, claiming 
that he can obtain as good or nearly as good 
results in this new garden in Worcester- 
shire, at much less cost, stating in proof that 
his Tomatoes thus grown last year were 
making 4id. per lb. when the best grown in 
houses were only making 6d. It was pointed 
out to the French gardener that in France 



the Lettuces were apt to damp off in winter, 
and he was asked if conditions in this respect 
were better or worse at Evesham. He replied 
that the plant behaved as well or better here 
in that respect than it did in France. The 
climate, he said, was much about the same, 
only there was not quite so much sun here. 
Some of the winter Lettuce then being 
marketed by him he considered to be as good 
as the best grown in France at the same time 
of the year. 

Thus we have here a practical demonstra- 
tion that in many parts of England, where 
manure is plentiful and cheap as it is in the 
neighbourhood of London and other large 
towns, and the supply of water abundant, 
we have no occasion to go to France for 
our winter salads, if only English, gardeners 
will wake up to the opportunities at their 
doors. 



DAFFODIL YELLOW STRIPE 

DISEASE. 

With regai^l to this malady, I venture to 
make a sug^tion - which I think may 
possibly be of usa I believe the stripe may 
be a result of over-division of bulbs. I have 
never seen it in old-established clumps. I 
rarely see it among first-sized bulbs, or even 
amon£[ first-sized offsets. I once had a stock 
of which the foliage was absolutely perfect 
as to first and second-sized bulbs, but the 
third and fourth sizes were streaky. They 
were replanted to grow on, and next year 
there was not a trace of streakiness among 
them. Division of bulbs, except when it 
occurs by a natural fallii^; asunder of the 
parts, produces some bleeding, and it appears 
to me possible that the smaller portion of. 
the divided bulb does not retain sufficient 
colouring matter. 

I had an experience this year which 
appears to bear out this suggestion as to the 
cause of yellow stripe. I planted last vear 
two bulbs and five pieces sent to me by a 
friend. The bulbs were fine, but I thought- 
the five offsets had been unskilfully removed. 
The two bulbs came up this spring with very 
fine foliage, but the foliage of the five offsets 
came up, not even streaky, but a creamy 
white. When I noticed this it was 3 inches 
or 4 inches high. I at once thought these 
offsets were the victims of basal rot, and 
began a post-mortem with my trowel ; but, to 
my surprise, I found the bulbs had a fine and 
adequate root-growth, so I carefully replanted 
them. The foliage is now fully grown, and 
rather streaky^ but I have no doubt it will 
be perfectly right next year. I think my 
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suggestion may account for the occurrencei 
here and there, of a plant with streaky foliage 
among a lot of others with perfect foliage. The 
bulb may have been roughly shorn of its off- 
sets, and bled to the extent of losing too much 
of its colour-producing constituents. I do not 
believe the thing is a disease at all. 

We have all seen Daffodils starved until 
their foliage was as thin as a rush, but 
there was no streakiness. I think also it 
may sometimes occur from bleeding, caused 
by trimming off the rootlets of Daffodil bulbs 
before they nave completeljr dried. I do not 
believe it arises from unsuitable soil, or bad 
drainage, these bring basal rot. or the spots, 
which I think must be the Hyacinth 
bacteriosis. I imagine the yellow stripe is a 
punishment for the ^reed of growers, and the 
clumsiness of the hired bulb hand. If this 
explanation proves of any service to my 
friend, Mr. A. R. Goodwin, I am sure he will 
see, in due course, that a prize comes in my 
direction. Fanny W. Cuhrey. 

The Warren OardenSj Daffodil Nur$erie$y 
Limiore, Ireland 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 



AWARDS IN THE MARCH COMPETITION. 

CK0PPI5O A Small Gardin. 
A LAROi Dumber of oompeiitots entered for the 
prisos offiured for the best eaeay on the above 
rabjeot Generally tpeaking the pipers revealed 
the fact that the writers poMeased a souod and 
well-gronoded koowledge of the subjaot Where 
many have failed is in not having ezpreeaed their 
thoughts clearly. It shonld be remembered that 
the value of these essays to as, and'to oar readers, 
lies in their teaching oapaoity. General state- 
ments are of little worth. It is proved facts in 
matters of caltmre that are desired, something 
that readers can take hold of and remember after- 
wards. For instanoe, it is of little or no oae to 
aay to a beginner in gardening that he mast 
manure liberally for a certain crop— he will not 
nnderstand what is meant ; bnt if he is told to 
apply five or six barrow-loads to the rod, then he 
will ooderstand. It is always the well- though t- 
out and the well-planned essay that will carry 
the greatest weight. 

The first prise of four guineas is awarded to 
W. H. Morton, St. James's Crescent, Glouces- 
ter ; the second prixa of two guineas to G H. 
Webster, Oak Cottage, Wooltoo, Liverpool ; the 
third prise of one guinea to Herbert Daviee, 
Rftilway Cottases, Horton, near Chester ; and the 
fourth priss of half-a-guinea to George Waller, 
Cook Crow Hill, Ditton Hill, Surbiton. 

Many other good papers were sent in. Those 
from the followins are commended : Robert B. 
Glapham, Copt Hewiok Hall Gh^rdens, Ripon; 
A. Sturt, Round Oak Gardens, Eaglefleld Green, 
Surrey ; John Kershaw, Penny MMdow, Ash too - 
under-Lyne; J. C. Armiser, Foulden, Northwold, 
Stoke Fenr, Norfolk ; W. H. Scott, The Hermit- 
age, Twyford, Berks ; George Ddocau, The 
Gardens, Merstham H >use, Merstham ; J. F. 
Coleman, The Elms, Yalding, Kent; Edgar T. 
Kirtlaud, Tha Hormitatte Gardens, Walton-on- 
the-Hill, Epsom; H. Wil'^on, Jerviston House, 
Motherwell, Lanarkshire ; J. Carter Wadd, 
The Gaidenei's Lodge, Knighton Fields, Leices- 
ter; Joseph Smith, Vine Cottages, Vicarage 
L%De, Bowdon, Cheshire; W. Wsite, Butter- 
knowle Gardens, Melrose R^ad, Sinthfields, 
S. W. ; R. T. Andrews, Morhanger Park, Sandy, 
Bedfordshire ; aod A. Lampard, Kingswood, 
Tnnbridge Wells, Kent. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
May 1. — Royal Horticultural Society's Meeting. 
May 5.— Special Show of Seedling Auriculas, 
irmingham Botanic G%rdens. 



RIVIERA NOTES. 

Amoho low -growing shrubs indispensable for 
wptiuff bloom nothing is prettier than the com- 
paratively new 

LoBOFCTALVM OHiNmsi —If ouly it grew more 
vigorously and fliwered less freely it would be 
everybody's plant, bnt perhaps a moister and 
cooler climate is needed for its fullest develop- 
ment. It is one of the best and prettiest shrubs 
for a somewhat shaded and moist position, and 
prefers an admixture of leaf •mould or peat with 
the soil it grows in. The dainty Tulips olusiana 
(PAinted Liulie») flowers at the same time, and the 
combination of the two is remarkably engaging. 

KnNNiDTA OOMFTONIANA, which was cut 
down to the ground a year ago, has grown and 
flowered all the freer for its severe pruning, and 
in one place, where it hav clambered high among 
the growths of the oommoa Golden Bamboo, the 
hanging masses of purple Pea flowers show to 
great advantage among the bright green and gold 
of the Bamboo. The habit of French gardsners 
to isolate everything on grMs lawns prevents this 
lovely creeper being grown in most gardetas ; 
more's the pity ! Each year the vigour of 

Iris buoharioa increases, and the quantity of 
strong leafy stems with a flower at the azil of 
each leaf is an annual surprise. A strong dump 
of this hardy Iris should be found tn each 
amatent's garden. So far, I am not in love with 
the hybrid Juno or with the hybrid Onoocydus 
Irises; for one reason or another they are no 
improvement in beauty on the types, but in 
Northern gardens they may be more vigorous 
Here, where all grow well if treated liberally in 
winter, the species please me most. Someone 
else will, I hope, ^ve their views on the subject, 
as I may be prejudiced. Ooe of the pleasant 
surprises of this very sunny winter has been the 
growth and siKS of flower of 

FxTUNLAS against a south walL An Indian 
friend mentioned that Petunias climbed to a 
height of 20 feet or more in India, and as I 
happened to have some at the foot of a south wall, 
I trained them up it last autumn as suggested, 
and the beauty of flower and their vigour all the 
winter are quite an object-lesson. The scent of 
the Petunias on a sunny morning is a feast to the 
nose, and their rich oolour to the eye. The 
small-flowered dwarf Petunias are, of course, of 
less value. It is the grandiflora strain that really 
requires a wall to show off its beauty, as the 
flowers are easily spoilt by rain, or even by a cold 
night, such as has just visited us in this last week 
of March, and seriously danutged the Rose buds 
and fruit blossoms. Apparently there are two 
forms of the 

Jasmimum p&iMULiNnM, one with practically 
double flowers that make a rosette, and another 
form with much larger blossoms that have only 
an odd petal extra here and there. Whether they 
are seminal forms, or one is a sport from the other, 
there is a great difftirenoe in the garden ; the 
large-flowered single flower is so much preferable 
in point of beauty, while the plant is much more 
evergreen and less rampant than the double form. 
Until I grew the two side hy side I did not 
realise how superior and how cfistinot the single 
form is. It is not so much of a winter flower as 
the double form. K H. Woodall. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

BaateP vleltOPS to Kew. -The number 
of visitors to the gardens on Kmmt Monday was 
91.000. On Good Friday the number was 39,000. 

FPUlt pPOSpeote.— The prospect of a 
fine crop ot fruit at this time of year has not 
been so sood with us for some vears. The cold 
winds of March kept back the buds, and at the pre- 
sent date (12th inst.) the Plums and Djunsons are 
one beautiful sheet of bloom. Pears are opening. 
Some of the earlier flowered Cherries are open ; 
Gooseberries and Red Currants look well Black 



Currants, unfortunately, are badly aiSsoted with 
mite in most plaoes; some are clean and look 
well. All kinds of Apples look very promisinc 
for a full crop at present, but rain is wanted 
badly.— J. Williams, TJu Oardetu, WkHbomnu 
Hall, WartetUr. 

OentuP7-old Gentians. — Geniiaoa 

aoaulis has been growing here for a long time in 
two large Box-edged beds, each 10 feet by 4 feet, 
in full sunshine. The level of the beds is slightly 
lower than the surroundiog ground. I do not 
know how long these Gentians have been in these 
beds, probably more than a century. My grand- 
father knew them as the old ** Gentian beds" in 
1828, so I may be pardoned my veneration for 
them, for I represent the third generation of 
gardeners in the fourth gwiaratlon of employers 
on this estate.— G. D. Davisoit, Wutwiek Oarden$, 
Norwich, 

A ffOOCl late Apple.— Mr. Pearson's 
article on late Apples is interesting, especially to 

ople like mvseli who live in a peculiarly bad 
climate. It cheers one to find that many failures 
are due to this, as no care or skill can fight 
suooessfuUy such an enemy, to there is no use 
grumbling. The three Apples he eepeoially 
praises, vii., Bramley's, Newton Wonder, and 
Damelow's, are over with me, not keeping really 
well later than the beginning of Maron. Which 
is, then, the best keeper? I have long been a 
vox eUmaiUii m tr o m o, but, at the risk of weary- 
ing your readers, I must put in a plea again for 
the first place for Hanwell Sourins, of which I 
send you a sample for triaL I think it has every 
merit (at least, in this climate; perhaps down 
South it may be mealy. I do not know). It has 
one of the handsomest flowers of all Apples ; it 
is a constant and heavy cropper, and keeps more 
or less well (with me) till the begicninff of June, 
and often till the beginning of Julv. I never see 
it mentioned in any list, and tsike it into my 
head that perhaps it is not much known in 
England. — Din a Khox, Virginia Reeiory, 
Ooimty Oavan. [The fruits sent by our corre- 
spondent were in good condition, and must be 
most welcome so late in the f eason. The flavour 
is distinct and acid, and agreeable to those who 
care for an Apple of this sort— En.] 

Federation of ffapdeneps' 

SOOletlee —it will be very interesting to 
learn from Mr. H. Boshier of Croydon, who 
recently made an appeal in The GaRnnN for 
some form of federation of gardeoers* improve- 
ment societies, as to the result of that appeal. 
There are so many of theee societies in the 
kingdom that their membership must run into 
several thousands, and any effort to bring all 
these bedies, established as they are for ezaotlv 
similar purposes, into close and friendly touch 
with each other through some form of federation* 
merits the warmest support. The propoaed 
federation and the various societies' objeoti 
have neither connexion with or in any way 
dash with those of the National Gardeners* 
Association. I would suggest, as helping to 
promote the federation, that Mr. Boshier invited 
representatives of all those societies he has 
replies from, or of whose secretaries he is familiar 
with, to hold a meeting at some suitable place in 
London on the second day of the Temple Flower 
Show. At that meeting ideas as to the objects 
of such federation could be exchanged, a cironlar 
Utter embod]^ing those objects be drafted, 
printed, and issiwd to every known society in 
the kingdom. In that way it might be possible 
to make the federation an active reality. Besides 
keeping a register of all gardeners' improvement 
societies, Uats of interchangeable speakers or 
lecturers might be sscured, an annual oonferenoe 
might be held by representatives, and many 
subjects of great interest and importance dis- 
cussed. Having regard to the genuinely pro- 
fessional aims and objscts of these sooieties 
there can be no doubt that many gaidenen* 
employers would accord hearty support to the 
federation.— A. D. 
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A note fPOm Devon.— Yon meDtion Id 
Thi Ga&dbn of the Slat alt. voa oan find no 
reference to M*Uee Scrab (this in Miewer to 
an eoqairy). Mallee Somb is Bno&lyptni 
dnmoBft, exoept in Victoria, where it is the 
Eacalyptns oleosa. Yon also have farther 
reference to blae Hydrangeas. The ground here 
ii saturated with iron, and the Hydrangeas 
▼ar^ in oolonr, bat I have satisfied an idea 
which occurred to me, and have done so after 
much watching of Tarious plants, that the blue 
ones are those which get no moisture, and are 
praoticall]^ roasted alive, otherwise, are growing 
in what is an imitation of a high road. As 
regards Nareissus cyclamineus, it will grow any- 
where if left alone, and the soil is like a gravel 
walk. You refer to Prunus Mnme, and say 
"few specimens exist of any considerable size, 
the largest being probably not more than four- 
teen or fifteen years old." My plant is 9 inches 
diameter in the stem, and was that size when I 
bought it thirteen years ago ; it was then reputed 
to be seventy-five years old, and it certainly 
looks forty years old. — A. 8. Fobd, Lynmaudi^ 
Souih Devon, 

Saxlfpaira SOaPdloa.— Since its intro- 
duction some three or four years ago, this plant 
has rapidly proved its value Ixith for the 
open rock garden and for use in the alpine 
house. It is very free-flowering, coming into 
bloom early in Msrch, and forming a sucoeasion 
to the better-known 8. burseriana. Unlike the 
la*iter, it is not affacted by the winter damp out- 
side, and, coming into flower rather later, is not 
so liable to injury as that plant. It forms very 
oompa)t tuf.s in the way of 8. marginata and 8. 
rocbeliana, betn^ closely allied to tl)e latter plant, 
and only differing from it botanically in the 
shape of the sepals and other minor points. The 
iDfloresoenoes are about 3 inches high, and the 
strongest usually have four or five flowers on 
each stem, while they are of good substance and 
last for a long time in perfection. This plant 
does well in a compost of sandy loam and broken 
limestone, with plenty of draina|[e in the bottom 
of the pm. Plenty of moisture is also essential 
while growing, ana, if the pans are not plunged, 
shading to a certain extent is necessary from the 
midday sun. 8. scardioa is found at a high eleva- 
tion on Mount 8cardus, from which it takes its 
ntme.— W. I&viiro. 

A SuPPey bulb fapm.~In Messrs. 
Birr and 8c>a'tf nurseries at L^ng Ditton, near 
Sarbiton, several acres are planted with Diffodils 
and Tulips, and at the present time the quarters 
devoted to these bulbs are masses of rich 
colouring and delicate greenery, making a spring 
picture tnat is worth J3umeying far to see. M%ny 
old favourite Daffodils are grown by the thousand, 
and it is chiefly to these and the Tulips 
that the Djtffxlil nuirseries owe their beauty 
now. We were, however, more interested in the 
newer and choicer seedlings which are growing 
in open frames and other more or less sheltered 

Quarters. Undoubtedly the most remarkable 
daffodil we saw was Peter Burr, the finest and 
largest of white trumpets. This variety is most 
vigorous ; one bulb often produces three, and not 
inuequently four, flowers. Lady Janet Jodrell 
ii a charming Lsedsi form with white perianth 
and cream- white cap. Major 8purrell (poeticus) 
has a canary-yellow cup tipped with red, and 
large and broaid perianth segments, a beautiful 
flower. Mrs. Betteridge is a small pure white 
trumpet, having a beautifully frilled edge, very 
free and strong, with bluish foliage. C. H. 
Curtis (Ajax) will doubtless become a popular 
Daffodil; it has a large, bold, canary-yellow 
trumpet and lishter perianth. Beacon is a 
charming Barbidgei form, with broad cream- 
white perianth segments and orange-red cup, a 
most effective flower. Strongbow (Nelsoni), 
white perianth and rich yellow cup ; Hon. Mrs. 
Jocelyn, rich yellow Ajax ; Mrs. George Barr, a 
beautiful smul, white Ajax, the long, narrow 
trumpet bding most distinct; and Margaret 



Berkley, a medium-siaed yellow Ajax of excep- 
tionally good form, are all especially fine sorts. 
We were shown numerous seedlings yet un- 
named in great variety of form and colouring. 
Among some of the better-known and popular 
sorts growing in the open fields are Gloria Mundi, 
beet of the rad-cupped sorts ; Ariadne (Leedsi), 
remarkable for its broad cup ; Lord Roberts, a 
glorified Emperor; Lucifer, with rich orange 
cup; Victoria, the finest trumpet for forcing; 
Alice Knights, a white trumpet, and one of the 
very earliest Daffodils to nower; and Leedsi 
White Lady, one of the freest flowering, five, 
six, and sometimes seven flowers being produced 
by one bulb. Those who would see aU that is 
beet among Daffodils, and in such quantities as 
to make the nursery a field of flowers, painting 
the brown land with gorgeous and delicate 
shades of colour, should go to 8arbiton and see 
several acres of B%n*a Daffodils and Tulips. 

Daffodils at LissadelL— During the 
past three or four vears a good number of our 
readers must have heard of Lissadell, but there 
are doubtless many who as yet are unaware of 
the steady progress in agriculture, horticulture, 
&&, which IS being made there. To the latter a 



of the Urser (trumpet) bulbs to about 120,000 of 
the small Poeticus omatus bulb, so that the stock 
of bulbs at Lissadell must run somewhere into 
the millions. — The Irish Homestead. 



NOTES ON LILIES. 

Hints on Cultivation. 

THE failures and successes in Lily culture, 
recorded by Captain Reid in Thi 
Oabdin some time ago, would appear 
by no means fairly balanced; the 
former would deter many from making 
any attempt to grow these flowers 
in the open-air at alL But it is not, to my mind, 
quite clear why some of the sorts named have 
failed so completely, and, possibly, a little more 
light could yet be thrown on the subject. In 
certain instances the cause of the failure would 
appear fairly obvious, as e.y., the case of L. 
PariTt I have not the least doubt that the 
species in question failed chiefly from lack of 
good drainage. In such instances lifting and 
thoroughlv washing the bulbs in water and then 
giving a jfew days on a shelf so as to dry them 




BAXlVa^QA SOARDIOA OBOWN IN THI ALPINI HOUSB AT KIW. 



few words of introduction may not, perhaps, come 
amiss. Lissadell is the residence of 8ir Josilyn 
Gore-Booth, and is delightfully situated about 
ten milee north of 8ligo, on the borders of 8ligo 
Bay, its ancient name being *' Lisnadil," mean- 
ing in Irish, «<The Fort of the Blind Man.'* 
Since 1900 Sir Josslyn (who in that year suc- 
ceeded to the property) has quietly, steadily, and 
persistently endeavoured to develop the natural 
resources of Lissadell. While developments were 
started mainly with a view of finding permanent 
employment for the surrounding people, it was 
recognised that this could only be done by run- 
ning the different departments on a purely 
business and commercial basis, and the head of 
each department is a specialist. When we state 
that several hundred people find employment 
there, and that the wages and salaries bill alone 
amounts at present to £5,000 ner annum, our 
readers will understand the inaostrial progress 
which has already been made. The bulb farm is 
down close to the seashore, being only separated 
from it by trees, which shelter the flowers from 
the Atlantic gales. A regular business is done 
in cut DaffodiU from the bulb farm, spring vans 
being used to run these into Sligo for despatch 
to market, while boxes are daily despatched by 
post. An enormous amount of bulbs are grown 
on a single statute acre, varying from, say, 60,000 



out, is the best thing to do. When replanting, 
the bulbs should be embedded in very sharp sand 
or grit, and for this species a deep bed of soil on 
a bank side or a little slope, where Daphne 
Cneorum could be planted as a snrface plant, 
would make quite a congenial spot This species 
had evidently been a complete success hitherto, 
and the time to act was at the first sign of failing 
health. 

L. AUBATUM.— The failure of L auratum, pro- 
vided imported bulbs are planted, is not surpriF- 
iog, the wholesale failure being due to the manner 
in which the bulbs are treated prior to packing in 
Japan Bereft of every root-fibre, new and old alike, 
isitsurprisiog that the bulbs, imprisoned for weeks, 
should become diseased and rot when planted? 
Why we cannot grow L auratum continuously in 
British gardens is because the balbs never, or 
very rarelv, produce a new basal root after plant- 
ing, and the bulbs are, therefore, foredoomed to 
fauure. By planting them very deeply, however, 
say 8 inches or 9 inches, and so encouraging a 
greater development of stem -roots, we can con- 
tribute to a flowering, and frequently a better 
flowering, in the first year. The home-raised 
■eedliogs, with their basal roots intact and unin- 
jured, should go a long way, if not, indeed, the 
whole way. to makine this speeiee a permanent 
success in British gardens. 
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L. B&owNn— Oae notes with pleasure the 
improvement recorded in the case of L. Brownii, 
which doea not carry more than two or three 
blooms on a ttem osnally. It is probably one of 
the moet satisfactory of all Lilies when in good 
condition. L. B. leuoanthnm is fall of promise. 
The wealth of axillary bolbils in this Lily should 
proye a great attraction to those in whoee 
gardens it is a success. It is a meet encouraging 
report which appears on page 87 concerning tnis. 
I hope those who endeavour to raise stock of this 
Lily from the bulbils will not weaken them in 
their infancy by attempting to grow this quite 
hardy Lily in a heated structure. I think that 
L. B. Chloraster is as superior to L Brownii as 
it is rare and difficult to obtain. The stems of 
this rise 4 feet to 5 feet high. No axillary 
bulbils are produced. Strong bulbs produce four 
mienifioent fragrant flowers. The buds, but very 
little coloured externally, are about 6 i aches long 
before expansion. Internally the fl9wers are 
white, mellowing into deep cream or yellow. 
Bftch year this grand Lily springs from a jungle 
of Montbretias, choice Narcissi, Incarvillea, £c. 
B&ch year, too, the stems attain a greater height, 
but as yet no more than four flowers have been 
produced. I am a firm believer in root com- 
panionship for most Lilies. 

Stem-bootiho Liuxs.— Other items of import- 
ance to Lilies of the stem -rooting varieties are 
deep planting and heav^ manuring All the 
coloured forms of L. specioeum are gross feeders, 
and should never be planted less than 6 inches, 
and are much better at 8 inches deep. In light 
loamy soils particularly it is not easy to treat 
these too generously. L. s. Melpomene is a grand- 
Lily, and of this it is not difficult to obtain home- 
grown bulbs with the basal roots intact. Indeed, 
so far as is possible, this latter condition should 
be aimed at, it is a valuable stepping-stone to 
success. So far as the white varieties of L spe- 
ciosiun are concerned the same remark applies, 
for the imported and rootless bulbs of these ofien 
fail In 1880 the late Mr. G. F. Wilson grew 
L. B. album Krstzeri and the yellow-anihered 
L B.a. novum perfectly in a much depressed bed, 
amid the shade of Pines, in his Wey- 
bridge garden. Much peat was used, * 
and the plants reached nearly 7 feet 
high. In the district named I grew 
Che same thiogs with the manure 
treatment I have mentioned. Toat 
a few bulbe may fail there is no 
doubt, but the failure of the few 
does not of necessity render these 
very desirable kinds unreliable. It 
is not so long ago that a well-known 
writer in the Oa/rdeMirtf Chronicle 
referred to the complete success of 
these very sorts in his garden iu 
Scotland, a success attnbuted, I 
believe, to the comparatively wet 
season experienced. In the same 
year the constant wet and sunless 
weather experienced in the Thames 
Valley were together responsible 
for many buds and blossoms rotting 
away. Thus it would appear that 
altitude plays a moet important 
part in success or failure. 

Tui Panthib Lilt (L pardali- 
num) is usually a very easy Lily to 
deal with, if slow to establish. I 
have known complete batches of this 
to remain dormant a whole year, 
afterwards growing away with the 
greatest vigour. L%rge bulbe are 
required, as small bull^ take some 
time to develop. Peat and mois- 
ture are the best for this and for 
superburo and others. It is best 
when in comparative shade, and 
will often reach 8 feet in height. 
The continued success of L. Han- 
soni is most encouraging. 

L. Hknbti should be planted 
among Bimboos, Acers, or dwarf 



Ribes. From its large bulb and strong ^wth one 
naturally looks for a flower of laraer size than it 
generally bears. The plants named above provide 
a support for the distinctly leaning stems, and 
make the surroundings agreeable and natural. 
This Lily deserves to be grown freely, and as it 
provides a good crop of axillary bulbils stock may 
soon be increased. Plant in a deep bed of peat 
and loam, lishtly manuring the soil low down 
bslow the bulbs. As for 

L. LOKOiiiiOBnM and varieties, which are placed 
as the moet unreliable of all, they are certainly 
cheap enouffh to experiment with. For the open 
garden, and in the naturally rich and prepmd 
soil of garden beds, I believe L longinorum 
generally is foredoomed to failure. To obtain any 
sort of success we must find the right spot for 
them. They should be planted within the shel- 
tering influence of a house or wall, and preferably 
on a north or western aspect Spring frosts and 
the sudden spring sunshine will not harm them 
there. Plant quite close to the wall, as you 
would the Belladonna Lilies, and, having a good 
trench of light loam with peat screenings for the 
staple, plant 6 inches deep, imbedding the bulbs 
in pure sand. As a protection against severe 
frost for the abo?e-ground shoots light litter, or 
Laurel boughs stuck into the soil and leaning to 
the wall, cmild be used. In this wav there is 
hope of success. My advice is, srow those kinds 
that experience has shown to bs a success and 
specialise in them. For the rest, if we must have 
the rarer ones in our gardens the only way is to 
experiment. 

Hampton HiU. E H. Jk«ki58 



ANEMONE APENNINA IN 
GRASS. 

Thb beautjr of Anemone apennina when 
I naturalised in grass is shown m the accom- 
panying illustration. When the sun opens 
I the flowers fully they make a lovely carpet 
'of blue, and even from a distance attract 



attention. The illustration shows them 
growing beneath a large tree on the mound 
atKew. 



DAFFODIL NOTES. 



M 



R. PETER BARR sends us from 
Scotland a most interesting series 
of Diffodil flowers, with instruc- 
tive notes. They are as follows : 

Quern Anne'e Double Dc^odil 
planted round and under a Haw- 
thorn. The flower is quite true to character, but 
much smaller than we should see under difbrent 
conditions. 

NarcietuB Paeuio-NareumB in grass round and 
under a Mountain Ash. This is smaller than we 
have lately seen in Baokinghamshire meadows, 
but it is very interesting. Then we have the 
pretty little 

N. Madeayi^ the bnlbsof which have been planted 
close to a dipping barrel, which for months is in 
wet ground, and the soil is, of course, quite 
moist. Mr. Barr also sends 

N, moechaius^ which have also been grcwn 
under a Mountain Ash tree. We welcome the 
beautiful flowers of 

N, paUiduB prmeox, which are stronicer in oolonr 
than in our own garden. The flowers of 

N, variiformie are very beautiful indeed. The 
delicacy of colour in the trumpet and in the 
perianth makes this quite one of the most aoeept- 
able flowers of early spring. It is a great 
pleasure to receive some flowers of the 

N. minimuB, from bulbs planted in grass. We 
also planted a lot of this exquisite little Daffodil 
last autumn — ^ little colony on the margin of a 
lawn--«nd thou^^t it one M the sweetest heralds 
of the spring. We welcome the 

Tenby Daffodil, which, in Scotland, seems to 
he even more robust than it is in the south. Mr. 
B&rr very kindly seeds flowers of 

N eydamineue la one case they were picked 
from bulbs planted round and under a Mountain 
Ash, and in another on a margin of a British 
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Primola bed. Thia, of oonne, to a Daffodil 
grower ie most interesting. Tlie difference 
in the flowers is extraordinary. Those picked 
from bulbs planted by the side of the Primala 
bed are qoite double the size, if not more, thao 
those grown near and under the tree. Oar ex- 
perience of this beautiful little DaffcMlil is that 
it likes moisture, and a little shade, and thi^ 
appears to be Mr. Bjirt's experience in Scotland. 
As all Daffodil growers know, it is through 
the efforts of Mr. Birr that this beautiful Utile 
Daffodil has become one of the m ^st welcome of 
early flowers in the Eiglish garden. 

These instructive notes about the beautiful 
flowers that Mr. Birr sends will be read we 
feel sure by the many lovers of the Djiffodil 
family. We hope verv shortly to publish a 
series of articles from Mr. Barr setting forth bis 
early experience of the flower which he has 
practieally brought into Eoglish gardens. The 
letter is as follows : 

"Beginniog with those naturalised in grass, 
N. pallidus pracox and N. variiformis, I suggest 
they are moat likely the ancient parents of the 
white Daffvxlils known to the Daffodil students 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. I 
now add N. moschatus, being the whitest of the 
three wild spaciee, cultivated in John Parkinson's 
time, and growing on the Pyrenees. The lowest 
in altitude are the large-flowered N. pallidas 
prtdcox, next in elevation N. variiformis, the 
highest beioff N. moschatus. In a wild state 
theseare too far removed from each other for pollen 
to reach them, so no variations of the three so 
far have been found on the Pyrenees. No hybrid 
or variety has yet been found of N. moschatus, 
but flowers Uurger and smMler m%y b<) observed 
among coUectw) bulbs. N. variiformis and N 
poeticus grow near each other, and there is found 
N. Bernwdi ; and I think from the same cross 
Parkinson got N, montanus, hence the name. 
The m%n who came from Francs to sell Daffodils 
in 1629, and who, no doubt, collected the bulbft 
on the Pyrenees, when collecting N. variiformis 
would be sure to collect also the hybrids, and 
what is more natural than for Parkinson to class 
them among N. incemparabili<i ! I refer your 
readers to 'The Garden of Pleasant Flowers,' 
page 71, woodcuts 6 and 7, 7 being the most 
likely, and 6 perhaps inoomparabtUs. Should I 
remember later on, I will carefully examine what 
flowers I can secure of N. Bsmardi, and compare 
them with the woodcuts. I am glad to see Mr. 
Burrell of Claremont coming out of his sheU. 
Why did he not do this long ago ? Regarding 
N. cydamineus, I sent many lots of my collected 
bulbs to sundry persons to report upon, and not 
one of them did so. Having some correspondence 
with the Messrs. Walpole of Mount Usher, 
Ireland, I discovered that the late Mr. F. W. 
Burbidge sent some of the bulbs I save to him to 
Mount Uiher, and there ever since in moist 
ffroand they have flowered annually. Thev 
kindly eent to me flowers of the S|^nish 
form of N. pallidus prsBoox and N. oyclamineus. 
0! N. oyclamineus I never saw finer flowers. 
N. pallidus prseoox varies in sis9 in Spain, whether 
owing to the wetness or dryness of the soil, I did 
not make special observation. The largest I saw 
were above the river Biddassoa, on the side of 
the high ground, and were kept wet by the stream 
passing under the road, cut out of the face of the 
hill, on the Spanish side of the river, and not 
very far from Fontarabia. I have N. cyola- 
mineus in grass surrounding a Mountain Ash, 
and as dry as it could well be, the roots 
of the Mountain Ash taking up all the mois- 
ture. Some were planted m the autumn of 
1905 on the edge of one of my beds of * British 
Primulas.' The flowers are larger than those in 
the dry situation. Moral : plant N. oyclamineus 
anywhere and it will grow ; avoid manure. N. 

Saeudo-Narcissus double in grass, now in flower ; 
r. Qaeen Anne's double Daffodil in grass round a 
Hawthorn, now in flower; N. nanus and N. 
minor and N. Yellow Hoop Petticoat have been 
in flower for some weeks, planted close to the 



wall of a green- 
house, facing south, 

and very dry ; N. 

Maoleai in the same 

position, but close 

to a dipping barrel 

sunk in the ground, 

aod generally in 

rainy weather over- 
flows here in this 

situation, so grows 

%s a semi-aquatic ; 

N €k>lden Spur 

bulbs left in the 

ground (1905) by 

accident in full 

flower ; N. minor 

planted in Novem- 
ber in full flower. 

I naturalised in 

1904 some double 

and single sweet- 
scented Jonquils, 

round a Mountain 

Ash, they flowered 

well in 1905. Up 

till now they have 

not yet put in an 
appearance — 

perhaps they are 
dead I N. minimus, 

planted in the era^s 

in November 1905, 

is very beautiful. 

I shave the grass 

where I have Dif- 

fodils planted very 

close and very late, 

and thus the 

smallest and lowest 

growers are seen to 

advantage. In 

planting Daffodils 

in grass my custom 

is to peel the turf 

off as thin as I can 

with a spade, and 

for sorts like N. 

minimus remove as 

muchsoil as possible 

from the under side 

of the turf. This done, and the bulbs planted, 

spread over thinly any of the soil left, relay 

the turf neatly, and with the back of the 

spade beat it well down into form, and leave 

Nature to do the rest. If I want to naturalise 

Daffodils on ground that has been cultivated I 

select ground which has been much trodden in 

collecting the crop. Prick over the surface enough 

to get the bulb to rest on its base erect. I then 

dig the soil out of the trench and drop it on the 

bulbs. This done, sow dwarf-growing grasses on 

the top and beat the same down or run a heavy 

garden roller over the bed, beds, or quarter, and 

if in a place likely to be walked over no notice 

may be taken till the young growth takes place, 

then use twisted galvanised lawn protectors. 

Outside each of my beds and along a border 

under an Ivy-covered srall, where I have Daffodils 

in the grass, I use tiiese protectors, and the result 

is that when the plants are in bloom the oval 

bed and the two half-moon beds look like vases." 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

THE WOOD ANEMONE. 

OF all our native plants there are few 
i more bsautiful than the common 
I Wood Anemone. In woods under 
f the shade of trees, and amon^ short 
grass on hedge banks, it is fre- 
quently met with in many parts 
of this country. Towards the end of March 
it may be seen opening its snow-white flowers 
in bright suony weather, while it may be 
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considered at its best during the first weeks of 
April. A most easy plant to please, it will thrive 
well in somewhat light soils, and large groups may 
be formed quickly, as when established it increases 
freely hv means of its spreading underground 
roots. In transplanting, tnese roots should not 
be kept out of the ground long enough to get 
dry, as such a check is liable to prevent their 
flowering in the following spring. They should 
be planted about 3 inches Mow the surface in 
rich loamy soil and well-decayed vegetable 
mould, where it is never likely to become dry. 

The variety shown in the illustration is a 
selected form with larger flowers than those of 
the wild plantt This group has been growing 
undisturbea for many years, never failing to 
produce its sheet of white flowers annually, 
although the only attention it receives is a slight 
top-dressing in the winter. Besides this form 
there are other varieties of A. nemorosa in calti- 
vation, of which the lovely A. robinsoniana is 
one of the most chaurming. With its large 
turquoise blue flowers it is. a most elegant plant 
worthv of more extehded use, and no pains 
should be spared to select a suitable position for 
it. It does not grow so freely as the type in all 

gardens, but seems to require a more shady and 
amper situation in which to develop its full 
beauty A. n. var. rubra is another pretty form, 
with the petals tinged or suffosed with ruby red 
on the outside. Like the yellow A. ranuncu- 
loides, all the varieties of A. nemorosa are liable 
to the attacks of a fungus, which appears above 
the ground in the foim of little cups. Oace 
started the fungus spreads rapidly, the mycelium 
attacking the roots and causing large colonip^ of 
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the Anemone to dieappear in a eeaeon. A near 
ally of this species is the Japanese A. flacoida, 
which has now heen in caltivation some three or 
four years. Its leaves are less deeply divided, 
while the pure white flowers are eomewhat 
smaller. It thrives in similar positions, and is a 
welcome addition to a popular family of garden 
plants. W. Ibyino 



THE GREENHOUSE 



HIPPEASTRUM MARJORY. 
This was one of several beautiful hybrid 
Hippeastrums (Amaryllis) raised and exhi- 



ThbGardkn respecting my remarks on the above 
when writing on the Chinese Primrose in a pre- 
vions issue. I was only expressing my own 
opinion as to the merits or demerits of the stellata 
section when coltivated under bad conditions — 
oftentimes not the fault of the oaltivator, 
bat the circumstances with which he has to 
contend. 

Frequently such cases come under my notice in 
email gardens, where everything has to be accom- 
modated in one or two houses; and when so 
treated, the Star or stellata type often present a 
most miserable and weedy appearance, takins me 
back to my childhood days, when I can well re-, 
member a large percentage of the sinensis type 
much resembling the "Stars" of to-day. I am not 




bited by Mr. Chap- 
man, gardener to 
Major Hoi ford.aiK., 
C.V.O., Weatonbirt, 
Tetbury, before the 
Royal Horticultural 
Society recently. No 
leas than five received 
the award of merit. 
Marjory is a hand- 
some crimson flower 
with white midrib 
and veins, and mar- 
gined witn a narrow 
border of white. The 
Hippeastrums are 
now in full beauty, 
and give ^eat richness of colour to the plant 
house during late spring days. 



THI NBW HIPPBA8TBUM MABJOBT. 

(Bedueed.) 

Baited and exhibited by Major H oxford. CLE. (gardener , 

Mr. Chapmanu befwe the Royal HortieuUiural 

Sooiety reeentfy. 



THE STAR PRIMULA. 
I SHOULD like to make myself quite dear to your 
correspondent "A. Q." and to other readers of 



«Ww to r«oogniae the fact' 
that the stdlaU type,' 
when presenterl at its 
beelt is of v&Liie, inch 
A. O." ineiiiioaed 
waa &e«a Ufit yen^r at 
the HorticuUurAl Hall ; 
but what; may be said 
alao of the magdilioent 
coUectiona of siQeasis 
exhibited by Mei«rs. 
Gannellof Swanley, who 
have done as much as 
anyone to improve this 
type, in spite of their 
perseverance in respect 
to stellata, as noticed 
by "A. O."? Every 
flower to me is beauti- 
ful, eBpecially when produced at its best ; 
but for amateurs and small gardens, in my 
opinion, a good strain of Primula sinensis sives 
more satisfaction than the stellata type. I am 
perfectly well aware that many differ from me in 
this respect ; nevertheless, my conviction at 
present remains unchanged. E Bkckbtt. 



THE WAX FLOWER. 

(HOTA GABNOSA.) 

Thb association of this, at the beginning of the 
article on page 119, witii the Lipagerias is, to my 
mind, not a happy one, and this opinion is sub- 
stantiated by a further perusal of the note in 
question, as it is pointed out that the best 
temperature for the Hoya is that of a warm 
greenhouse, while during summer flre-heat is 
onlv needed at night and in the early morning. 
This is as might m expected from a native of the 
tropics ; but the Lapagerias, which hail from the 
more elevated regions of Chili, where they are 
often enveloped in mists, resent (as do meet 
subjects from that region) more flre-heat than is 
absolutely necessary; in fact, they are almost 
hardy or quite so in the very favoured parts of 
these isles. The plants referred to are certainly 
amonff the most beautiful of greenhouse climbers, 
but whereas a lisht buoyant atmosphere is most 
favourable to the Hoya, the amount of atmo- 
spheric moisture that Ferns as a rule delight in 
is more suitable to the Lapafferia. In a dry 
atmosphere the leaves become thin and are very 
liable to be attacked by thrips, which soon do oon- 
siderable damage, and as the foliage of a Lapageria 
is of a very permanent character, this damage ie of 
far greater importance than in the case of plants 
that develop new leaves quickly. T. 



OOLOUREjJ PLATE. 

PLiATB 1897. 

LILIUM BROWNII AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

THE typical Lilium Brownii, that is to 
say, the form whose name first 
occurred in the catalogue of Mr. 
F. K Brown, nurseryman of Wind- 
sor, about the year 1838, has since 
that time been cultivated by the 
Dutch. While different works of reference 
give Lilium Brownii as a native of China, the 
iact remaias that, much as that country has 
been explored of late, it has not to my know- 
ledge been found there. Various allied forms 
have been imported, but not the Dutchman's 
Lilium BrowniL This last is a very beautiful 
Lily that flowers as a rule in June. In the 
first place the bulbs are very distinct, having 
a narrow base, from whicn they gradoaUy 
widen upwards to an almost flat top. They 
are usually more or less tinged with reddisn 
brown. The lower part of the stem, which 
is of a purplish hue, is leafless for some little 
distance, tne leaves which clothe the upper 
portion oeing long, narrow, sharp-pointed, of 
a deep green tint, and recurving m a gnu^ul 
manner. The larse trumpet shaped flowers 
are of an unusually thick, wax-like texture ; 
inside the^r are ivory white, but heavily 
suffused with chocolate on the outside of 
the three outer segments, so that the 
unopened buds are entirely of a reddish 
brown hue, that is when they have been 
Rr«wn in a spot fully exposed to the sun. 
The dark brown anthers are very oonspicaous 
against the white interior of the flower, which 
in showery weather is quickly discoloured 
thereby. Among the importations from 
China are some varieties of this, chief among 
them being 

L. Broumii leucanthum, — This, the subject 
of the coloured plate, was first sent to Eew 
by Dr. Henry at the same time as the species 
bearing his name, which has now become so 
popular. This was in the year 1889, and for 
some years after leucanthum remained quite 
a rare plant, but of late it has been imported 
in larger quantities. The bulbs are large, 
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dark coloured, and solid, while the stout 
stems reach a height of 4 feet to 5 feet. 
They are thickly clothed with rather lone 
leaves, while the long-tubed, funnel-shaped 
flowers, which are partially drooping when 
expanded, are creamy white in colour, with a 
ruddy tinee outside and a yellow throat. 
There are bulbils in the axils of the leaves of 
the upper part of the stem, and altogether 
it has many points in common with L. 
sulphureum (wallichianum superbum) ; 
indeed, I fail to see whjr they should oe 
regarded as specifically distinct L. Brownii 
leucanthum was given a first-class certificate 
by the Koyal Horticultural Society on 
Auf^st 29 last. 

L, Brownii Chloraster.— From the same 
importation as the preceding;, which in 
stature and general appearance it somewhat 
resembles, but is readily distinguished from 
it by its brown-tinted stem, narrower leaves, 
and less nodding flowers. 

Apart from its own intrinsic beauty, this 
last named variety is very interesting ; it is 
a parent of Lilium Kewense, one of the most 
remarkable hybrid Lilies raised within recent 
years. It was obtained by fertilising the 
flowers of L. Brownii Chloraster with the 
pollen of L. Henryi, and the union of two 
such distinct species resulted in the produc- 
tion of a flower very much like a small bloom 
of Lilium auratum, in colour creamy buff, 
becoming almost white with age. The foliage 
was about intermediate between its parents. 
In speaking of it in the past tense, I do so 
because I am afraid that this interesting Lily 
is now lost to cultivation. The cross was 
made at Kew in 1897, and the first flower was 
borne three jrears later. 

No mention of Lilium Brownii and its 
varieties would be complete without atten- 
tion bein^ directed to a Lily which botanists 
will persist in regarding as a variety of L. 
japonicum (Krameri of gardens). The Lily 
in (question is that which used to be known as 
Lihum odorum, now called L. japonicum 
Colchesteri. It has nothing whatever to do 
with L. japonicum, if that oe really the L. 
Krameri of gardens, but on this point opinions 
are by no means unanimous. Under what- 
ever name it may be known, this Lilv is 
undoubtedly a form of Lilium Brownii, from 
the typical kind of which it differs in its 
much looser and yellow-tinted bulb, its green 
stems, and pale-tinted leaves, which are 
shorter, broader, and thinner in texture than 
those of L. Brownii. The flowers, too, are 
shorter and much less suffused with chocolate 
on the outside. H. P. 



NEW AND RAR E PLANTS. 

LISSOCHILUS HORSFALLII. 
This is a handsome Orchid, growing about 
.3 feet hi^h, with large Phaius-like leaves, 
and bearing erect racemes some 4 feet or 
more high. Towards the top of the raceme 
the flowers are produced; the sepals are 
small, oblong, purplish ffreen, and upright : 
the petals are broad, blush coloured, ana 
arranged horizontally ; the lip, which hangs 
down, is dark purple with pale yellow crest, 
the throat being striped with green and dark 
purple. It was shown by the Hon. Walter 
Kothschild, Tring (gardener, Mr. A. Dye), 
before the Royal Horticultural Society in 
March last, and was awarded a first-class 
certificate and silver-gilt Flora medal by the 
Orchid committee. 




A BARB AND HANDSOMI OBOHID. {Bxh%bU6d:!by the Hon. WaUer BothtchUd, Medueed.) 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS, 



HINTS ON GROWING FIG TREES. 
If grown agaiost % wall, a posi- 
tion faoiog eonth or tonth-west 
Bhonid be given. Ample drainage 
must be provided for the border, 
whioh ahoold not be more than 
2) feet deep, and which at first when the tree is 
planted should be of limited extent. The soil in 
which it is planted should not be yery rich. It is 
a wise precaution to build a temporary wall (say 
4 feet from the wall against which the tree is 
planted) as high as the border, so as to confine 
the roots of the tree into this limited space for a 
few years in order to check luxuriance of growth 
and to promote early fmitfulnees. At the time of 
planting the border should be made firm, and in 
the course of four or fiye years' time this tem- 
porary wall may be remoyed, and the roots giyen 
greater ppace. If the ordinary soil of the garden 
IB good all the work necessary for extending the 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

(tf) preyiouB summer's (two-year-old) continuation 
of branch bearing first crop of Figs ; (v) side shoots, 
which may either be pinched to form spurs or 
allowed to extend where space permits for fur- 
nishing the tree with bearing wood, and on which 
the first and only crop of Figs outdoors is pro- 
duced the following season ; (ir) extension of 
branch srowth, which may be trained in full 
lenf^h, if space allows, or be pinched where space 
is limited, or when desirable, as commonly is the 
case, to ensure a fruitful habit and assure the 
swelling of the first crop. 

Thinning Orapes.-^ThB first thinning should 
be commenced when the berries are about the 
size of Peat. First remoye all the small seed- 
less berries, then those near the stalk which 
would be useless, and then thin them out where 
they are crowded, bearing in mind all the time 
to aim at producing a symmetrical bunch. The 




PO&TION or BBANCH OF FIO TBBS, SHOWING CH1RA0TBBI8TI0 GROWTHS IND 
MODE OF BIASING. 



border will be to trench the new part, adding at 
the same time a liberal sprinkling of quarter-inch 
bones. The object of the cultiyator should be 
to secure short-jointed, well-ripened growth 
during the summer, as on the success or failure in 
accomplishing this depends succeet or failure as 
re^^rds securing a sood crop the ensuing seasoiL 
It is these shoots which produce thn fruit The 
current year's growth will also produce fruit, but 
too late to ripen out of doors in our climate. 
Although rich soil is not recommended for the 
growth of the Fig, when a good crop is secured 
a mulching of rich short manure should be placed 
oyer the roots, and in hot weather, while the 
fruit is swelling, liberal waterinn of diluted 
manure water from the farmyard should be giyen 
, eyery ten days or a fortnight until the fruit 
approaches maturity. The following references 
to the illustration will explain the method of 
treating the shoots during the summer months : 
(r) Three-year-old wood ; (a) pinched side shoots 
of previous summer (each shoot was then stopped 
at the fifth leaf), on these the first crop (and only 
one outdoors) of Figs is produced, ripening out- 
doors in August or Septembsr ; (t) current year's 
(hoots, whioh may be pinched and retained for 
another year (if under glass, and forced from 
February or earlier, will produce a second crop) ; 



worker should have a good idea of the size 
to which the berries will eyentually attain, and 
so resulate the thinning accordingly. Some 
yarieties produce larger berries tbun others; 
naturally the latter must be left wider apart. 
Use a thin forked stick in the left hand for 
holding the bunch by the stalk ; then it can be 
kept steady, and, to a certain extent, moved 
about as desirfd. In a few weeks' time one 
should again look over the bunches, for there 
will certainly be a few more berries to remove. 

Peas for Augtut.Sow every fortnight from 
this time onwards to the middle of June such 
Marrow Peas as Autocrat, Duke of Albany, 
Sharpe's Queen, and Duke of York, or, if older but 
still reliable kinds are appreciated, plant NePlus 
Ultra, Veitch's Perfection, Walker's Perpetual, 
and British Queen. The last named was a 
standard variety fifty years ago, and for ffather- 
ing in September or later it would beat s 
good many of the newer sorts. Isolate the rows 
and plant in trenches, the individual Peas being 
placed 3 inches apart. If manure of any kind is 
placed in the trenches, bury it deep enough to 
prevent contact with the roots till it has bwome 
mellow and blended with the soiL Plant the 
Peaa ia * alight hollow, so that if it 14 Qeoessary 



to water the moisture will remain with them. 
All late Peas should have a couple of inches of 
manure for at least a foot on each side of the 
rows as a mulch. 

Transplanting ffoUies —This month is the best 
time to move Hollies, though experienced planters 
who are engaged in making new gardens will 
moye Hollies any time. I have known them to 
be moved successfully in July during a very hot 
summer, and not a plant failed. Oreat care was 
taken in the moving, and daily sprinkling over 
the foliap(e had much to do with the sucoess. 
Still, this experience does not clash with the 
statement that the last half of April is the beet 
time to moye theoL—H. 

^ TAe /brsyeAuM.— These beautiful free-growing, 
eariy-flowering shi ube are masses of gold now in 
gardens. F. suspensa is the most graceful, as 
the habit of F. viridissima is stiffer, and for this 
reason, with a little pruning, it forms a good 
shrub without any support. F. suspensa ia 
charming on a wall somewhat loosely trained, or 
it may be used to cover an arch, which it will do 
in two or three seasons. A group in the shrub- 
bery, trained for a time to ti3l, stout stakes, and 
then permitted to grow out, will attract much 
attention when in flower. Any pruning required 
should be done when the flowers fall. Chittings 
root freely if taken off in autumn and planted 
firmly on a shady border. It flowers immediately 
after the winter-flowering Jasmine, which it some- 
what resembles in growth. 

Aster $inensis or SifigU Corned— These single- 
flowered Asters are beooming popular chiefly on 
account of their value is cut flowers. They may 
be had now in several colours, and seeds sown 
now in geotle heat will soon germinate. The 
plants wul be ready for planting out at the end 
of May. If sown outside they will flower Uter. 
They make very effactiye beds and are lasting. 

Planting CHadioli. -~ Where a snooesaioo ia 
wanted, planting begins about the middle and 
end of April Of course, a few days either way 
will not make much difference. The soil should 
be of ffood quality and in a suitable oooditioo. 
Cover mm $2 inches to 3 inches, according to the 
texture of the soil On heavy land place a little 
sharp sand round each corm. There are many 
ways of arranging them; they look wdl in 
ffroups in hardy plant beds and borders, three, 
fiye, or more in a group from 9 inches to 12 inches 
apart, according to the object in view. I haye 
used Oladioli largely in mixed bedding, dotting 
the conns about the beds in April where Gera- 
niums, Verbenas, fto., will be planted. They 
look well in large beds, but are not so well suited 
for smaller ones. A very effective arrangement 
consisted of Oladiolus Ohildsii planted 3 feet 
apart, and the groundwork Heliotrope Miss 
Nightinsale. At intervals between the Gladioli 
Hyacinthus oandicans was planted. The Gladioli 
and Hyacinthus were planUd early in April, each 
being marked with a small stick, and the Helio- 
tropes put out at the end of May. The latter 
were pegged down close. I may say the bed 
was a very larse one. The same idea could be 
worked out with other things when one is tired 
of the flat arrangement of bright oolours.— H. 

Omamenial Grasses. — These are generally 
appreciated by the table decorator, as a »pike or 
two of Grass comes in so useful when givinff what 
may be termed the **finiahinff touch." If seeds 
of the following, or some of them, are sowi^ now 
outside they will soon germinate, and may then 
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be transplaQted if required : Agrostii nebnloaft, 
Brisft maxima, Eragrostit elegana, Hordenm 
jnbatum, Panioam plioalum, Agroetis polohella, 
and Panioom virgatam. 

The Bamboo. — Thia hurdy evergreen forma a 
welcome addition to the oolleotion of ornamental 
ahmbe. Bambooa do not need a great depth of 
•oil like BO many of oar favourite trees and 
■hrabe, and they flonriah in moat garden aoila 
which have been made rich by manuring. The 

S roper time of year to replant or divide the 
iimboo ie daring May, and care ahoald be taken 
to olant them in a aitaation protected from the 
cold winds, as they sa£fer more from the latter 
than from severe frost. An annoal top-dressing 
of decayed manure will be foond to largely 
benefit these plants.— J. G. 

Oemncu for Bedding. — These handsome plants 
are well adapted for sub-tropical bedding, as well 
as for pot culture under glass. They should now 
be removed from their winter quarters, boxed or 
potted UD, and placed in a gentle heat to induce 
them to break into srowth, when they may be 
removed to a cold name and hardened off for 
bedding out in June. There are now many good 
varieties, so it is useless for me to recommend any 
apecial ones. They prefer a rich, well-cultivated 
•oil, in which they will flourish and prove very 
ornamental in the sub-tropical garden. When 
they become damaged by tiie frmt, they should 
be removed and plaoed in a dry cellar or other 
similar place until the following spring, or they 
may De dus up before the frost aflracts them and 
potted to flower in the greenhouse. —J. G. 

TOWN GARDENINa 
Slugs and Tender CfrowtJis.— The slugs will 
soon be doing damase in the border unless a 
look-out is kept for tnem and measures taken to 
•top their depredations. They are fond of the 
succulent growths of Liliums just as they appear 
above ground. An excellent method of protect- 
ing the young growths of this and other plants 
from slugs is to have a sine ring some 2 inches in 
depth. If this is pressed in the soil about 1 inch 
deep around the growths it keeps the slugs awa} 
effectually. Salt is useful, the slugs may be killed 
if they are sprinkled with salt. They should be 
watched for in the evening. There are one or 
two patent preparations caid to be destructive 
to slugs and other pests while doing good to the 



Camatione after Planting —Caroations which 
are newly planted need very careful watering, 
in fact, for several weeks immediately afterwards 
they should not be watered at all. There is no 
doubt that overwatering soon after planting is 
responsible for a good deal of disease in the 
Carnations later on. When the plants have 
become well established and are making roots 
freely they take a ((ood deal of water, but until 
then little or none is necessary. 

Botes amd Draughts, ^limj town gardens are 
draughty, in fact they probably suffer more 
through draughts than from any other cause. 
Id is when one attempts to grow climbing Roees 
or any other climbers that the bad effscts of 
draughts are felt. Most plants are safe until they 
overtop the protecting fence. It is then that the 
oold spring wind that whistles between the houses 
plays havoc with any plants that are ezpoaed to 
it. 1 have had experience of the damage that 
the oold winds in springtime do to chmbing 
Roses. I have a number of these, and the young 
shoots, which are exceptionally forward this 
season, have been damaged and, in some in- 
stances, destroyed by the oold draughts. Some 
varietiea aeem more susceptible to them than 
otherp. Souvenir de Malmaison has sufifored the 
worst, and Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, too, is 
badly damaged. Crimson Rambler, as might be 
expected, has not suffered much, neither has 



Dorothy Perkins, most forward of alL If this 
sort of thing happens year after year it will be 
impossible ever to get really fine planta. Instead 
of training them up tall polea and making pillar 
Roses of them, it is a good plan to form a low 
rustic trellis and train them to this. Not only 
are the growths protected from the wind by being 
low down, but they will flourish all the better 
for being spread out so that they may receive all 
the sun and air poasible. When the shoots are 
trained up the pole they often do not break into 
growth at the base, while those spread out against 
a low rustic trellis burst into growth uniformly 
throughout. W. 



GARDENING OF 
WEEK. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

GBNTIANA ACAULIS, the most 
beautiful of all the Gentians, is 
easily grown, except on dry soils. 
It cannot be grown sucoessf ully in 
the mixed border, although it is 
sometimes used as an edging to 
low borders on soils specially adapted to it, but 
it is seen to the best advantage when, planted in 
permanent beds. I take the planta up once in 
eight years, just as they finish flowering, remove 
the old soil to a depth of 18 inches, replacing it 
with fresh soil from the kitchen garden. Divide 
the plants, and replant them, making the soil 
very firm about the roots. Water freely and they 
become re-established in a few weeks. 

GiNTiANA YMBSA is not SO easUy grown. I 
have trifd it in various aspects, and have 
succeeded best by planting it in a narrow, moist 
border, at the foot of a north-wept wall, in deep, 
suidy loam, giving abundance of water during 
the warm, dry months. A little broken lime 
rubble and beach shingle are sprinkled over the 
surface and tend to guard the plants and prevent 
evaporation. 

Wallflowsbs.— Now is a good time to sow 
seeds of this beautiful, fragrant spring flower. 
These are often sown too late, in June and July, 
but the Wallflower requires a long season to 
develop into a sturdy, bushy plant that will stacd 
the winter. Sometimes they are injured by sharp 
frosts following much wet in winter. This is 
very largely the result of sowing the seeds too 
late. Sow the seeds thinly in drills 6 inches 
apart, and as soon as the pluits are large enough, 
prick them out in an open situation in rows 1 foot 
apart, and 9 inches between the plants. Pinch 
off the tap-roots, as this induces them to form 
fibrous roots near the surface. If time and 
space can bo sfforded, they will well repay trans- 
planting again early in September, as extra 
sturdy plants will be produced with fibrous 
roots that can be lifted with the soil adhering to 
them for bedding in November. Many shiMles 
of colour are procurable. Singles are best for 
bedding purposes, as they come fairly true to 
colour. Phoenix, red, flowering early, Sutton'd 
Blood Red, Vulcan, Cloth of Gold, Dwarf 
Redder Yellow, and Dwarf Redder Brown I have 
found exceptionally good. 

Lawks now require oonstant attention. The 
grass grows apace when the soil is moist and the 
weather warm. Continue to sweep and roll, and 
when the graas is dry run the machine over it. 
Cut the edffings with the edging-iron to give a 
neat and tidy appearanoe. G. D. Davisoit. 
Wtstioick Oardene, NonioicK 

ORCHIDS. 
OKoiDinic vAJUocsuM Roonuin. — The young 
growtha are fast developing, and as soon as the 
new roots appear at the baae of them Uiey should 
be repotted or resurfaced with fresh material 
aceordiog to their requirements. Any plant that 
has been grown in the same compoat for two 



seasons will derive benefit from repotting. They 
should be turned out of the pots carefully, so that 
as little damage as possible is done to the roots 
which adhere to the side, and all the decayed 
compoat should be removed from between the 
roots. Ordinary flower - pota are suitable 
reoeptadea in which to grow them, and these 
should be half filled with crock or chopped 
rhiaome drainage. Pot moderately firm to 
within 1 inch of the rim with the following 
mixture : Equal parts fibrous peat and sphagnum 
moss with one-fifth partially decayed Oak leaf- 
soil. Mix the whole well together, add some 
coarse sand and small orocka, and surface the 
plants with chopped sphagnum. In potting the 
plant t«ke care not to bunch the roots into the 
centre of the pot, but Uy them out as naturally 
aa poasible and work the soil between them. 
Place them at the coolest end of the inter- 
mediate house and give water sparingly until the 
roots have permeated the new soil, but when 
the plants become well rooted, and the young 
growths are developing their pseudo-bulbs, a 
copioua supply should be given whenever the 
plants are approaching drynees. 

Okoidiuu TI6BINUM.— This should also receive 
attention. It does well under the same con- 
ditions as above. The plant should be shaded 
from strong sunshine and occaaionally sprayed 
overhead on bright days. 0. conoolor, 0. 
Forbesii, O. marshallianum, 0. gardnerianum, 
and 0. Insleayii all do well under such treat- 
ment. The proper time to repot them is when new 
roots appear at the base of the young growths, 
0. macranthum and O. serratum do not require 
so much heat ; the temperature and conditions of 
the cool house suit them welL They should 
now be producing their flowers, and care should 
be taken not to allow the pseudo-bulbs to shrivel 
too mueh. When the spikes are removed the plants 
should be given a alight rest until the new 



ffrowths appear. The compoat should be more 
lumpy for these larger-growing speciee, and when 
they are repotted a few large crocks plaoed 



vertically in the compost wili keep it in good 

condition for a longer period. W. H. Page. 

Ohardwar^ Bourion-on-the' Water^ Oloueester. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Disbudding Pmaohxs and NioTABiNxs.^Thia 
should be carried out so that no perceptible check 
is given, and ahould be spread over a period of 
three or four weeks. First remove the buds at 
the back and thoae growing towards the wall and 
pointing outwards, aa well as the majority that 
appear on the lower side of the shoots, following 
up with a general thinning of the remainder. In 
the case of old-established trees, when the final 
diabudding takes place leave a young growth at 
the base of the shoot and another at the tip. 
The latter may be stopped at a convenient distance 
if it is found there ia not sufficient room to Lay it 
in at full length. No more shoots should be 
allowed to remain than can be nailed in without 
their foliage being covered by existing shoots. 
Young trees need not be so severely thinned. 
Any shoots that show great vigour must be 
stopped, in order to equalise the flow of sap. 
In disbudding a young tree the aim should be to 
secure a framework of well-placed branchea, with 
sufficient minor growths to fill in between these. 
Tobacco powder should be applied to the tips of 
the shoots attacked by aphis, and syringe with 
liquid insecticide aa soon as the fruits are well set 
and the young growtha have made some progress. 
Stbawbkbbixs. — Plantations may now be made 
from poto that have been forced and properly 
hardened off. Previous to planting ascertain that 
the balls are thoroughly saturated with water and 
the ground properly prepared for their reception. 
After planting, no further attention will be 
necessary except to pick off the flower- trusses and 
runners as they appear, unless the latter are 
required for increase of atock. On very light 
and aandy soils, and during a dry summer, the 
planta should be mulched with decayed manure 
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or short gratt from the Uwns. Establiahad beds 
should be hoed aod oleered of all weeds previoas 
to plaoiog on a mnlchiDg of litter or straw. 
Suitable material for this purpose is long stable 
litter free from all the finer and shorter portions, 
and Qied jost as it oomes fresh from the stables. 
I( may be also of advantage to give a good 
soaking of liquid manare where the soil is poor, 
previous to apjplying the mnlch. 

Qbattu) T&nn.— Where olay has been used 
for ooverinff the srafts it should be examined 
freqnently onring dry weather, and if any oracks 
appear the whole mass should be well damped 
and some soft clay rubbed into the cracks. A 
covering of damp moss tied on the top of the 
day will in a great measure prevent cracking. 
Any growths that appear on the stock should be 
at once removed. 

Fbuit Room.— Most fruit rooms are empty at 
this date, so that an opportunity is afforded to 
thoroughly clean and air them. If the wall and 
ceilings are of plaster they should be white- 
washed, ^using hot lime for the purpose. All 
shelves and woodwork should have a thorough 
washing with hot water, soap, and soda, and the 
stmoture continuously well ventilated during the 
summer months. 

QusiM Wabps.— A sharp look-out should bs 
kept for queen wasps during this month, 
bearing in mind that each queen caught would 
have formed a colony. A few wide-necked 
bottlee half filled with a mixture of sugar and 
besr, and huog among the fruit trees when in 
blossom, will snare many wasps. In some places 
a small premium is offered during a few weeks of 
each season for the collection of queen wasps 
This is a practice which might well be considerably 
extended. Thomas Wilson. 

Okmia OoiOe Cfardena, Oknnu, N.B, 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Celvrt Tbivghss — Bdfore beginning to make 
these one must decide as to whether the trench 
is for a sinale or a double row of plants. I much 
prefer the Tatter. If for a double row mark off 
the ground into spaces of 2 feet for the treuches, 
with an interveuiog space of 3 feet between them. 
Far a single row less space will be necessary. 
When culling the sides of the trenches, ruo the 
line down each side, and thrust the spade in to 
make an even slanting side, so that when finished 
the trench is 2 feet wide at the top and about 
16 inches wide at the bottom. Take out the soil 
for about 2 yards to a depth of two spits, placing 
the soil on the spaces between the trenches, then 
give a good layer of thoroughly well-decayed 
manure in ihe bottom, covering the manure to a 
depth of 3 inches with the top spit of the next 
2 yards, and so on. The soil that is removed 
must be placed carefully on the 3 feet spaces 
and squared up, firming it with the back of the 
spade to make it neat and tidy. Where Celery 
trenches are made early the spaces can be used 
for a quick-ffrowing crop, and also where the 
kitchen garden is conveniently situated the 
trenches are good places for hardening off bedding 
Geraniums, &c., being very easily covered afc 
night by stout strips of wood laid across with 
mats thrown on top, the plants being also 
protected in a great measure from oold winds. 

MusHBooMS.^Conttnue to prepare material 
for Mushroom-beds. With the coming warmer 
weather Muihrooms do better if the beds can be 
made in an unheated cellar. The Mushroom 
house and beds will require more damping now 
than previously. To beds that are becoming 
exhausted give a good watering with salt and 
water ; a handful of salt to two gallons of water 
is a good stimulant, and helps to prolong the 
bearing. 

Broooou. — A sowing of some of the earlier 
varieties of Winter Broccoli, such as Odborn's 
and Snow's Winter White, should soon be made ; 
sow also late Brussels Sprouts, Self-Protecting 
Broccoli, more Walcheren and Autumn Oiant 
Oauliflowerfi, and Cabbages. I grow Veitch's 



Euliest of All, and Bnfield Market throughout 
the summer. Make frequent sowings of Leituce, 
for in tome seasons Lettucee run to seed very 
quickly. 

VCOITABLI MaBROWS AMD TOMATOIS in Small 
pots must not be allowed to ^t root-bound before 
shifting into a 5-inch or 6 -inch pot. Use good 
rough loam, Ume rubble, and old Mushroom-bed 
material for potting. Make the soil fairly firm 
and return the plants to a warm place for another 
week or two before preparing for planting out. 

SBiDLiiros.— -Young plants in seed beds must 
not be allowed to get drawn before being pricked 
out. I strongly advise pricking out, as the plants 
have then a chance to get strong and sturdy Before 
ffoing into their permanent quarters, whereas if 
left in the seed-drill till the time of planting — 
even though they may be sown thinly — the plants 
are bound to suffer and get drawn. A sunny 
position should be chosen for pricking out, but the 
ground should not be rich. Endeavour to have a 
good supply of labels to hand and label everything 
as it is sown or planted, marking the date of each 
operation on the label. 

Pbas. — Make suocessional sowinffs of Main 
Crop varieties of Peas and Spinach as recom- 
mended in a previous calendar. A constant supf^y 
can be generally assured by sowing again as soon 
as the Peas of the previous sowing are about 
2 inches high. Draw soil up to young Peas as they 
come through the ground. 

Gbniral Rimabks. — The continued fine 
weather affords a splendid opportunity for hoeing 
and keeping down the weeds. As soon as root 
crops are showing well through the ground give 
the bed a sood hoeing with a Dutch hoe. If 
Lseks are found to have germinated badly sow 
again at once. Keep a sharp look-out at all 
times for slugs, especially early in the mornini;. 
Very many of these peets may be discovered and 
destroyed first {hing in the morning by looking 
round the walks that aro moist from showers or 
heavy dews. John Jaqubs. 

Bryanston OfMrdeM, Blandf^ord. 
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8andep*s List of Orchid Hybrids. 

This book, which is compiled and published by 
Meitsrs. Sander and Sons, St. Aibai^, is a most 
useful publication. It contains a complete list of 
the names and parentages of all the known hybrid 
Orchids, whether natural hybrids introduced or 
those raised at horn o. The.arrangemc nt is tabular 
and alphabetical, so that refennce to any par- 
ticular hybrid is easy. The pollen parent and 
seed parent of each are givsn, as far as is possible. 
Care has been taken to render the lists correct, 
but the authors say that, unfortuQ.ately, many of 
the records are confusing. Three distinct tables 
aro given ; in the first the names of the hybrids 
in uphabetical order, with the seed and pollen 
paronte an enumerated. The second table records 
in the first column the seed parents, while the 
first oolumn of the third table gives the name of 
the pollen parents. This list is indispensable to 
the expert, the amateur^ and all who wish to 
learn all about hybrid Orohids. The price is 7*. 6d. 

The Culture of Vegetables and 
Fioweps tpoxa Seeds and Roots — 

This, which is one of the most useful and practi- 
cal gardening books we know, has reached a 
twelfth edition. It is written by Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, and published by Simpkin, 
HamUton, Kent, and Cj. Full, concise, and 
practical information is given upon the culture 
of vegetables and flowers, whether raised from 
seeds or roots, and the beginner in gardening 
could hardly fail if he read this book carofully 
and practised what he read. In addition, thero 
is a gardening calendar for the year, detailing 
the work to m done in the flower and kitchen 
gardens in each month. Thero aro chapters on 
** Lawns and Tennis Grounds from Seed," '< The 
Pests of Garden Plants," and •< Fungus Pests." 



It is a book that should be in every garden 
library. Price 5 u nett. 

The Book of the Winter Garden. 

This book was written to call attention to the 
principal winter-flowering plants, and those valu- 
able in winter oo account of their fruit, foliage, 
or stem colouring. Attention is directed to 
shrubs, which, either from some beauty in stem 
or leaf, or from their flowering during winter an 
of value. Winter-flowering t>ulb9 and peron- 
nials, plants for the alpine house, and plants 
under glass aro all roferrod to. Anyone wishing 
to make the most of the garden in winter-time 
would gain much useful information from a 
perusal of this work, which is by Mr. D. S. Fish. 
It is published by John Lane, Vigo Street, W. 
Price 24. 6i. 

Pictorial Practical Carnation 

OroWlnfiT.— In this publication Mr. W.Wright 
relies largely upon sketches, as the title suggests, 
for the purpoee of teaching the reader how to 
grow Carnations, and they aro certainly helpfuL 
What they do not make quite clear, the accom- 
panying text will enable one to understand. The 
various sections of the Carnation, as well as the 
Pink, are dealt with. Published by Cassell and 
Co. Price Is. net. 

Grass.— This is the title of a booklet pub- 
lished by Meesrs. Carter and Co., High Holbom, 
that tells one all about the lawn, how to make it, 
and how to keep it in good condition. It is well 
illustrated, and is well worth reading by those 
about to make a lawn, or who think of ronovating 
one that is worn out. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Qu««tloiui and Anawvps.— IVb MUttUnr tncmdi 
Co HMte Tin GAKDn M|rA<< eooUfMdarvwtodMirveMuf- 
aiMS, no wettor «nAaC Oo dftMM* ^ ^mrimAng may 6t, and 
wUkauUot^wiUwMJ»mipteialfBtaun<i/tU**Antmrs 
tc CcrmpondenU" cohmm, AU oo m — n moflrtowo tkonid 
te ofoorly mnd oonoifoiy writUn on cn€ §ide nf lAo ytuptr 
w^t mnd 0ddre$ted to tht BniToa ^ THB Oabj>ui. 
90, Tavutoek Street, Covent OturtUn, W.C, LeUon on tmH- 
fiMf ihmld be tent to the PUBUBina The nmm mnd 
addreee ^ tke eender mte ro^uirid in edddion eo eny 
dofvnatton hi may duite to be ueed in tke papmr. When 
mtere thmn one gumry ie e&nt, emek tkould he onm eepmwtB 

piMfO/jMfW. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

AnEMONis Dtino {Anemone) —It is somewhat 
diifiouU to give an opinion as to why the 
Anemones have ^cneoff so badly without knowing 
the exact conditions under which they are grown. 
You do not say which Anemone it is, and aa 
there are so many species grown in gardens, it is 
not easy to guess. Presuming that the common 
Wood Anemone (A. nemorosa) is meant, this 
likes partial shade and light, rich soil. The 
disappearance of so many plants may be due to 
the attack of a f unous to which this species is 
peculiarly liable, and which often destroys large 
Quantities in a short period. The fungus may 
be recognised by the small cup-shaped growths, 
which are theonly portion produced above ground. 
The roots may have been infected with the 
mycelium of ihe fungus when planted, but it is 
impossible to detect it at that time, aa it is 
contained in the tissues of the rhIz^me6. 

Dbbtroting Nittlis («/. A, C).— One of the 
simplest ways to destroy nettles is to run a sharp 
hoe over the patches and cut off the young tops 
as fast as they appear. If that were done every 
week, by the end of the season the roots would 
become so weak as to check growth materially. 
No weeds, however strong the roots, can con- 
tinue to live if the leaf-growth be kept cut 
down in this way. Docks, Bind weed , Dandelions, 
and Thistles, all alike succumb in time. As you 
are troubled with but two or three patches of 
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netUefl, each aome 2 yards to 3 yards across, the 
hoeiog, to be done oaoe a week, would ocoasion 
about ten miniiteii' labonr well spent. Ton 
ooald, after the first hoeing, apply a dressing of 
coarse salt if yon wished, bnt too many such 
dressings wonld be harmfnL Next spring, if the 
surface of the patches be forked over and some 
grass seed sown, possibly the nettles wonld give 
no further trouble. 

Tulips Failiho (Q. P.).— These Tulips seem to have 
tbe tolisge attacked by the Talip moiud or Bolerotioia 
parasittoa, but the cause Is dlfflonlt to say. From the 
growth of the plants we shoald say that the bulbs had 
been remored too early from their plunging bed. The 
foliage seems to have been drawn up at the expense of the 
flower. 

Iris aitquoa (Mn. DitiMen).— The plant probably 
meant Is I. anglioa, a synonym of I. xiphioides, the so-caUed 
BogUsh Iris. Ic is more robust than the Spanish Iris 
(L xiphium), with broader foliage and larger flowers. It 
is a native of the Pyrenees, and came into the hands of the 
Dutch by way of England, thus obtaining its popular 
name. The colours of the flowers range from olue, through 
all shades of purple to white. It thnTss best in a moist 
position in rather rich liffhtsoil, coming into flower some 
fortnight or so after the Spanish Iris. 

AB0HB8 FOB PLAHTS (it H^'. .1 >. ^tBitAtiEieii v\n 

arches are cheap, but, like mau j oih^r cheap thiugi, thay 
have their defects, the worst of whtch k that when cIoth«d 
with foliage they are apt to be tvLitcrd out of iliBpe duHag 
high winds. This can be remedied, bowevAr, b^ haTlng 
an iron bar of about 1 inch (ilaRiei^r up «^9ch »i^«, to 
wbich the arch can be fattenc ) ^h': '.'U;.'M t:i'^ri U.-.-- u^-.-m- 
sary rigidity. By using some *wut pvlii* a m^ti&t v. w«*«ic 
arches can be fashioned, which last for a good many Tears 
and look as well as anything else. The poles should be of 
Sweet Chestnut, Oak, Acacia, Plane, or Larch, which all 
last well, either in the ground or out of It. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PULHTINO GOBSS, HiATHBB, &C. (R. W. 

Ascroft). — It is too late to plant Gorse, &o., this 
season, unless we get a showery week or two 
yery shortly. We should advite yon to out the 
grass closely, and tear the ground up with a 
heayy harrow, so that you oan sow seeds on it of 
Gorse, Broom, and Heather, which oan be 
obtained very cheaply from most seedsmen. 
Bracken must be planted in clumps, which oan 
be done now if you wish. If you use plants of 
Gorse, &c. , we think you cannot do better than 
procure them from the nearest nursery, as they 
are rather difficult subjects to transplant — except 
Heather — and if they are obtained from a 
distance they are apt to suffsr during transit. 
They are best planted in November or March. 
You may have a difficulty in growing Heather, 
bnt you could try a few at first. 

QossTiONS iBOUT Shbubs {A. C ).— We think 
your idea of planting the shrubs a very good one, 
and do not consider that you have too many 
plants for the purpose. Of the larser ever- 
greens marked X on the plan, gpod kinds are 
Laurel, HoUv, Berberis Parwini (which will 
reach a height of 6 feet or 7 feet, and bears a 
lireat profusion of orange-coloured blossoms in 
Ma}), and Ligustrum lucidum (handsome dark 
green leavep, Mid feathery clusters of flowers in 
July). Of smaller-fiowering evergreens, marked 
vou might plant Chois^a temata (white flowers, 
May) ; Olearia Haasti (white, August) ; and 
Viburnum Tinus (Laumstinus; white, autumn 
and winter). Of deciduous flowering shrubs there 
is a very great choice, some of the best being 
Philadelphus Lemoinei erectus (white flowers, 
midsummer) ; Spiraa arguta (white, spring) ; 
Viburnum plicatum (Japanese Snowball Tree; 
white. May) ; and Weigela Eva Rathke (crimson, 
summer). We have selected these deciduous 
shrubs of a size to match the smaller evergreens. 
It is now too late for planting, which must be 
put off till October. 

WJIJ.IN0T01IIA OIOASTBA {R. W. A.).^Thi» 
grows well on chalk, and if you intend to plant 
one we should advise you to procure a medium- 
sized, well-rooted plant, as it is a very difficult 
subject to transplant. Before planting you 
should dig a hole 6 feet in diameter, and at least 
3 feet deep, removing some of the worst of the 
soil, and nllinff its place with some good loam 
and leaf-mould, but ne manure, as conifers do 
not require it. When the tree has attained a 



fair size, a good top-dressing of decayed leaves, 
spent hot-bed, or any fresh material will be very 
beneficial, and in dry weather a good soaking or 
two of clean water wonderfully assists their 
growth. For the screen you require, we oan 
recommend the Spruce and Hemlock Firs, 
Austrian, Orsioan, and Scotch Pines, Capressus 
lawsoniana, Thujopais borealis, Thuva Lobbi, 
and American Arbor-vita, all of which are ever- 
green, fast growing, and oan be obtained fairly 
cheap. Of deciduous trses there are Larch, 
Limes, Sycamore, &o., but evergreens will suit 
you best, as you require a screen that will 
entirely shut out the buildings you do not wish 
to see. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

AzALBA Flowxbs FALLING ( FF. D.). — There 
are many different reasons that may have caused 
the flowers of your Azaleas and Deutzias to drop. 
In the first place, it was most trying to the 
Azaleas to be potted as late as January, as this 
should have been done in September, or at the 
latest in October. Much the same, too, applies 
to the Deutzias. Accain, as the plants had only 
been just potted in January, the question arises. 
Under what conditions were they kept up to that 
time? Perhaps the roots had been allowed to 
get too dry ; if so, the buds would experience 
such a check that when they attempted to develop 
they would turn yellow and drop. Even after 
pottiuff the soil may have been allowed to mt too 
dry ; if so, it would cause the mischief. Frost, 
too, would make the unopened buds drop. 
Though it is quite impossible, as you will fully 
understand, for us to indicate the actual cause of 
the mischief, for there are so many possible 
reasons, we should advise you in the future to 
guard s^nst such trouble hf obtaining the plants 
earlier in the season, or, if you put it off till 
January, be sure and take care that they are 
quite established in their pots. 

RHODODINDBOH Ceosb (T. £.).— The flower is of no 
▼alue. It is an intereetinf croet, however. 

GBRANluiis DiBlASiD {Mn.WoU«y' Dod).— Tht Geranium 
leavee are badly atueked by one of the leaf fungi, whoee 
ravages teem greatly on the inoreaae. In the different 
oasee that have of late oome under our notice, we have 
found that plants kept in a eloee atmoephere are far more 
■UBoeptible to thii peet than those in a light, airy structure, 
ae a free circulation of air tendi to harden the tiasues of 
the leaves, and thui renders them better able to resist the 
fungoid attacks. To free the plants now they are attacked 
we ehould adviae ipraying them with a solution of potas- 
sium sulphide. This, popularly known as liver of sulphur, 
may be prepared by dissolving los. in a quart of hot water; 
then make It up to 2| gallons with cold water. With this 
syringe the plants, and repeat the process in about four 
days, after which leave an interval of a week between ihe 
applleaUons, which may be discontinued when the plants 
are free. The pots should be laid on their sides, so tliat 
the preparation does not enter the soil. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Figs in Pots— Fbuit Fallimg Off {Rowlands). 
If you will cut open the follen fruit you will 
find that it possetses few or no seeds, fertilisation 
having not oeen effected, and without this it is 
impossible for growth and maturation to take 
place in the fruit. The chief cause of this lies, 
we think, in the fact of last summer's growth 
being more or less overcrowded, and the shoots, 
therefore, not snffisiently ezpoeed to the sun, 
and consequsntly not so well ripened as they 
might be ; or it may be that the trees are some- 
what weak from sucoeesiveearly forcing in previous 
years, in which case we should let the trees ooms 
on naturally another year without anv forcing at 
alL By thus treating them you will find they 
will be much strengthened and improved, and 
will give better crops the following years. Variety 
has much to do with the succsss of early crops of 
Figs. The Brown Turkey is, no doubt, still the 
best Fig we have for early and late summer ; but for 
very early forcing it is much inferior to St. John's 
(synonym Pinoo de Mel). If you must have early 
Figs force only this variety, and you will not m 
disappointed. The others you name are good for 
succession. If the trees are well rooted and 
healthy they need no shade. Introduce the others 



under glass, but bring them on more slowly, and, 
if possible, give them more time to grow, and the 
results should be more satisfactory. 

SiwAGi Mattib fob Fbuit Tbibs 
(^oreAenter).~Fruit trees of any description that 
are making strong, vigorous wood growth do not 
want manuring^ but rather need root-pruning, 
so as to restrict the action of the roots in producing 
wood freely. If, on the other hand, trees make 
only stunted or weak wood growth, or are 
carr} iog good crops of fruit, then an occasional 
liberal watering with weak sewage liquid helps 
them very much. Bnt where liquid of this kind 
is ussd, or even only pure water, it is well to 
place a mulch or coat of long manure about the 
trees, as the water percolating through that not 
only washes in the manurial properties, but also 
prevents that caking of the surface which 
commonly follows on heavy waterings of the soil 
in summer. If you can expose your sewage 
liquid in a large open tub in one comer of the 
garden, keeping it filled, and soaking in it a peck 
of good soot, it will help to make the liquid more 
effective for fruit trees. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Making Asparagus Bid {R, W. ii.).— You must 
begin at once. Trench your ground 2 feet deep, 
breaking up the bottom soil and leaving it there. 
As the trenching proceeds add farmyard manure 
at the rate of 6 inches deep to each trench, 
well mixing it with the soil. For one bed 
you will want to trench a spaoe 7 feet wide 
and as long as you want it to be. Mark out 
a 5-foot space in the centre of the bed, leaving a 
mar^^n of a foot on either side. On the surface 
of this 5 'foot spaoe plant a row of Asparagus roots 
in the centre of it at 18 inches apart ; next plant 
another row each side of the centre one, distance 
from it 18 inches, and the same distance from 
plant to plant in the row. Cover over the roots 
as soon as possible with the trenched soil which 
has been left over each side to the depth of 
4 inches or 5 inches, pressing the soil gently to 
the roots as the work proceeds. Finish by 
raking the surface over and leaving the bed tidy. 
Two year old roots are the best. Keep the bed 
clear of weeds during the summer ; give it a top- 
dressing next February of rotten msnure about 
2 inches deep. Keep the bed clean the following 
summer, and in the spring of 1908, if all has gone 
on well, you may out the best of the grass for a 
month, not longer ; after that yon may cut in 
reason for a lifetime. 



. MISCELLANEOUS. 

CuuruRi OF CsBTAiN Plahts (E, A. H. O.^— A brief 
description of the plants conoeming which yon enquire is 
herewith appended. Persoonia Unearis.— A large shmb 
or small tree, with narrow leaves and yellow flowers. 
Hakea eaoaljptoides.— The correct name of this is Hakea 
lanrina. It is a freely-branched shrab, clothed with 
pointed, obloog-shaped leaves 4 inches to 6 inches long, 
while the small, carioos rosy lllac-ooloared flowers are 
borne in dosters. Epacris obtnslfolia.— A pretty little 
white flowering shmb, whose blossoms are shorter than 
thoee of the garden varieties of Epacris. Lophostemon 
australe (Tristania snaveolens).— Asmall tree with dnstera 
of yeUowish flowers, nearly related to the Myrtle. AcU- 
notns HelianthL— Perennial, with smaU white flowers 
borne in umbels. Correa speciosa (Anstralian Fnchsia).— 
A shrub with drooping red flowers after the manner of a 
Foehtia. Calllstemon salignos.— Better known in this 
conntry as Metrosideros floribnnda. A charming shmb, 
with bottle brash-like flswers of a scarlet colour. Hnmea 
elegans. — A well-known biennial, with large, rongh, 
fragrant leaves and tall, branching panicles of plnme-lUce 
pink blossoms. It will reach a height of 6 feet to 8 feet, 
two-thirds of this being occupied by the panicle. Bar- 
saria splnosa (not speciosa).— A freely-branched shrab, 
with pretty white flowers. Eriostemon neriifolinm.— A 
dense bosh, with dark green Box-like leaves and white 
flowers. Telopea speciosissima (Waratah).— One of the 
most showy of Anstrallan shrabs or small trees. It has 
ovate leaves thick in textnre, and crimson flowers borae 
in terminal heads. Hardenbergia, white, and Harden- 
bergia, pink.— Greenhouse climbers, with clusters of little 
Pea-shaped blossoms. Templetonia retnsa. — A rather 
npright-growing branching Airab, with salmon red Pea- 
shaped flowers. All of the above are greenhouse plants, 
and most of them will do well in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand. The Epacris and Correa need good fibrous 
peat and sand alone, while for the Humea more liberal 
treatment is necessary. It will thrive in loam, leaf- 
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moQldt wall-decayed oow manure, and a lUtle land. All 
of the aboTe exoept (he Hamea need to be firmly potted, 
and thoroQgh drainage combined with oaretnl watering is 
Tcry necewary. 

ARTiFioiAL Manurh {J. A. C.).— The three lamplea of 
matter eent at fertllieeraMem to be all of fine dried eewage 
deposit, taeh at KatlTc Qnano, bnt Ka 5, jadging by ite 
coloar, Meme to inelade a portion of very finely ground 
basic slag. Each sample is entirely deroid of smell, and 
does not appear to be of a very active m eflTective nature. 
Only bv chemical analysis, a costly pnoeas, could the 
actual fertilising properties of each be determined. Kative 
Qnano, a sewage deposit in a dry powdered condition, 
sold at some £8 to £4 per ton, needs to be applied to 
ground very liberally indeed, while a mixture of true 
mineral fertilisers, costing £10 to £12 per ton, gives a 
vastly higher proportion of fertility, if you use these 
materials, audit Li rather late now to apply Uiam, do so at 
the rate of 201b. per rod, and at once, (osably dissolved 
at the rate of lOib. to twenty gallons of water in a large 
tub, you would find them more cflicieut as liquid manure. 

MABKimiQ AxATBUK's Qabdbh Produoi iNortherMr) 
It it not practicable for one amateur gardener in any 
locality to create a market for his produce. Were there 
a number, say from six to twelve, for instance, they might 
arrange with some greengrocer in a near town to send 
round two or three times a week and collect each one's 
prodq^. In marketing it is important that the produce 
be good, that it be well prepared, and that it be in quantity 
to enable a body of customers to be supplied for some 
time. Tiiat is very important, and is largely tha secret of 
success with market gardeners who are extensive growers. 
If, as seems probable, your position is an Isolated one, 
could you not manage to work up a selling connexion 
among friends in some near town, supplying them with 
what yon have at moderate prices ? So much is doubtless 
contingent on facilities for conveyance. The provision of 
collecting agencies of garden produce will, we fear, not 
follow until groups of small garden holdings in localitleB 
are produced, worked on a co-operative sysum. 

iMPOBTTKa FBiur8(i;. C.,Java\—\, For the Filmy Ferns 
and Lyoopods the only wsy to import them successfully is 
by means of wardian cases, the plants «b41ng tlioroughly 
establiihsd in small pots before they are packed. Of the 
Davallias with crseping rhiaomes, a fair percentage should 
reach here alive if the fronds are cut off and packed in a 
box. They must be in a moderately dry condition when 
packed, and the boxes should not be too large, otherwise 
they may heat. A few holes may be bored in the box, and 
before shipping it should be plainly marlied " Keep from 
heat of engines," otherwise the contents OMf all be dried 
up. The Tree Fern trunks may be treated in a similar 
way. If the Platyceriums are established in comparatively 
small pots, a moderate number should reach here alive. 
2 and 8. These are answered above. 4. Though Grlnums 
and Alocasias when dormant could be readily sent in 
boxes, there is so little demand for them in this country 
that you would not find them ramunerative. 5. The culti- 
vation of Encharis amasonica is not on the incrasse here, 
and any importations of this would have to be sold so 
cheaply to attract purchasers that it is not likely to turn 
out profitable. 6. Ghrysoglossum nebakMRim is a purely 
botanical Orchid of which buyers are very few. 7. The 
long list of Orchids mentioned by you are not popular at 
the present time, therefore we do not think anyone would 
risk paying you the price named for just putting them on- 
board, as the mortality among them might be great. 
However, your better way would be to communicate with 
some commercial firms who make a speciality of Orchid 
importation, and possibly you might do business with them. 

Kamis of Plahtb.— James fTarfs-^-Gotoneaster friglda. 

B. L. JB.— Boss Fortune's Yellow. PsfMsara.— 

Sophora tetraptera (Edwardsia). W. Ingram.— VLuKfu 

aculeatus (male formX Female form has broader cladodes. 
There is no distinctive name for male and female forms. 

Mi89 M. O'B.—l, Small flower of incomparabilis 

Leedsii ; 2, Loedsii DnchcM of Brabant ; 8, Small flower 
incomparabilis Stella; 4, Princeps: ^Some discarded 

variety of Barri ; 6. A poor flower of 9fr watkin. IF. 0. 

—1, Tussilago Farfara ; 2. Tracbystemon orientale ; 8, 
Tellima grandiflora; 4, Pachysandra piocumbens; 5, 

Arabis procurrens. T, P. Price,— The name of the 

enclosed Fuchsia is Lustre, an old bnt veD good vaiiety. 
The sprays sent were delightful, and sioiik highly for 
your skill in the cultivation of thLi charming plants 
Fuchsias might well be used for the clothing of roofk, 

trellises, walls, Ac, more often than they are now. 

A. Pkmer,-!, Oupressus lawsoniana var. aurea ; 2, 8, and 
4, forms of common Yew (Taxus baccata) ; 6, Abies Pinsapo ; 
6, Gedrus Libani ; 7, Tsuga canadensis ; 6* Abies pectinata ; 
9, A. nordmanniana. A. M. S. — 1, Probably mal- 
formed infloreecence of a Kerlne ; 2, Fnschkinia scilioides ; 
8, Narcissus Maoleayl. 



SOCIETIES. 



BOYAL HOBTICITLTUBAL SOGIBTY. 
FLOBAL CoimiTm (ApEIL 17). 
Frxsiht: Mr. W. Marshall (chairman), Messrs. G. T, 
Uruery, J. Qreen, Qeorge Nicholson, T. W. Turner, G. J. 
Salter, J. F. McLeod, C. B. Fielder, J. Jennings, B. C. 
Beginsld Neville, Chsrlss Jeffries, W. Biln. Charles Dixon, 
Charles E Pearson, Charles E. Shea, W. P. Thomson, E. H. 
Jenkins, George Paul, William Cnthberteon, Edward 
Mawley, H. J. Gutbush, George Gordon* and the Bev. 
F. Page Boberts. 

A superb lot of Hippeastrums came from Major Holford, 
Westonbirt, Gloucester (gardener, Mr. GhapmanX and we | 



think we may say a finer lot of the best and truest typee of 
these flowen has never been seen at any meeting. A large 
number of the varieties exhibited liave already ' received 
an award of merit A striking feature of these flowers 
lies in the way in which the colour has been imparted, 
the reverse as well as the face of the petal betraying 
the same colour shade. Great stature, freedom of 
flowering, and foliage contemporary with the flowers were 
othar notable feaUres in these plants. Gold medal. 

Messrs. B. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, staoed on the 
floor a group of flowering shrubs, as Asaleas, Lilacs, and 
similar plants. Wistarias and Wilg#las as standards 
were good, and a pretty lot of Daphne Oneomm was noted. 
Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

A charmingly-arranged rook garden exhibit was that 
from Messrs. Gutbush and Sons, uighgate, N., extending 
to nearly 45 feet in length, and of some 8 feat or 9 feet in 
width. Taking the outline of a raised rook bank, with 
cool-looking recesses and deiNressioDs at each extreme 
point, the remainder was made up of flowering plants, 
rock plants, and shrubs that gave the best pouible Idea 
of a rock ga[rden well equipped with the ohoioeat and the 
best. In the upper parts and the background some fine 
Msgoolias, Ao., were seen. We make no attempt to 
enumerate the endlees array of good plants. Gold medal. 

Pelargoniums In the cut state were finely shown by 
Messrs. Cannell, Swanley. the brilliant masses of colour 
makinga rich display. SUvar Banksian medal. 

Mr. H. B. May, Edmonton, had groupa of Bosas, as 
White Pet and Mme. Levavassaur, together with a fine 
display of Pelargoniums in pots, and a snpsrb lot of 
Pansiss. Silver Flora medaL 

Mr. H. Lewis, The Perennial Nurseries, Bridgwater, 
showed a very fine lot of Anemonee, chiefly of the A. 
coronaria forms, in great variety of colour, and displaying 
excellent cultivation. Silver Banksian medal. 

Messrs. Gilbert and Son, Bourne, Lincolnshire, also 
showed Anemones with Tulips, Daffodils, and a few 
Crown Imperials. 

Some Intaresiing plants came from Messrs. Paul and 
Son, The Old Nurseries, Gheshunt, and among them a 
fruiting specimen of the Loquat (Briobotrya japonica). 

Examples of Sutton's Camatlon-flakad Giarkias came 
from the Hon. Justice Swinfen Eady, Weybridge (gardener, 
Mr. J. LockX 

The Misses Hopkins, Mere, Glieshifa. showed a group of 
Auriculas, Primulas, Daisies, and other spring plants. 
Bronse Flora medal. 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Famham, Surrey, shewed some of the 
American Carnations and an excellent strain of Polyanthus. 
Silver Flora medaL 

Messrs. Hugh Low and Ga also contributed Camatloos 
of the above type with Malmaisons and soft-wooded 
Heaths. 

A oonsiderable number of Camellias, cut from the open, 
were exhibited by Sir F. T. Barry. Bart, St Leonard's Hill, 
Windsor (gardener, Mr. B. Brown). Silver Banksian medal. 

Pans of alplnes, with Primroses and othar early spring 
flowers, formed an exiiibit from Messrs. J. Peed and Son, 
West Norwood, S.E. 

Mr. L. B. Bussall, Bichmond, showsd Clematises in 
excellent style, the group containing quite a representative 
collection of these useful plants. Silver Flora medaL 

Meesrs. William Bull and Son, Chalsea, had a small 
group of stove decorative plants. 

Messrs. Veitch and Sou, Chelsea, had a large group of 
blue Hydrangeas and Zanthooaras sorbUolia, the latter 
exceedingly well flowered. Silver Banksian medal. 

An exceptional feature was the group of white-flowered 
Hippeastrums from Mrs. W. H. Boms, North Mymms Park, 
Hatfield. Some three dosan plants ware shown, varying 
in degrees of purity and excallenoe, while representing a 
strain of high msrit Silver-gilt Flora medaL 

A very fine strain of Anemones, Pansies, and Violas came 
from Messrs. Dobbie and Ca, Bothesay, and in each case 

Sve evidence of a superiority that was marksd, while the 
islmessof the latter-named groups was quite remarkable. 
Silver Flora medal. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Son, Crawley, exhibited alpfanes in 
boxss in much variety. Tlie Guildford Hardy Plant 
Nursery contributed some charming things in pots and 



Hardy spring fiowers from Messrs. Wallace and Co.. 
Colchester, were very pretty and effective, and included 
Dog's-tooth Violets, Tulip Grsigii, Muscari conicum, 
Fritillarias, Sto. A bold form of Grown Imperial was also 
shown. 

An excellent exhibit of the Bambler Boss Mrs. F. W. 
Flight came from Messrs Gutbush and Sons, Higligate. 

Messrs. B. Smith and Co., Worcester, contributed 
Magnolias, Clematises, Acers, and other interesting plants. 
Bronse Flora medaL 

A very beautiful lot of Malmalson Carnation Prlncees of 
Wales came from Mr. Leopold de Bothsohild, Leighton 
Bnssard (gardener, Mr. Jenninn). The fiowers were of 
great slxe and well coloured. Silver-gilt Banksian medal. 



CBOYDON AND DI9TBICT GABDENEB9' SOCIETY. 
Ah evening with the horticultural books at the Croydon 
Public Libraries was one of the Meetings arranged in this 
society's syllabus, and on the 4th inst a very good attendance 
took advantage of the kindness of the librariee committee. 
Mr. J. Harrison Dick, of the Journal cf Hortieulture, who 
has on more than one occasion rendered valuable aid to 
this society, paid another visit, and in his reoommendations 
of some of the works catalogued the members were able to 
make a better choice of these books in each section of 
horticulture. He also advised the closer study of thsse 
books. 

Dick 
com- 



Very hearty thanks were conveyed to Mr. Harrison 1 
for his introductory remarks, also to the libraries c 



mittee, who had, through their chief librarian, Mr. Jast, 
msde such an excellent display of the works. 

Mr. Ox toby sUged half-a-doxen Cineraria stellate in 
perfect form and colour, gaining the maximum number 
of points. 



PLYMOUTH DAFFODIL SHOW. 
On the 10th inst the Devon Daffodil and Spring Flower 
Society held their third exhibition in the GoildhaU, 
Plymouth. The show was a success, although the 
unavoidable fixing of the date in Holy Week prevented 
clerical exhibitors from competing. The Devon claeses 
were well filled, especially the premier one for fifteen 
varieties of Daffodils, which received ten entries. That 
the society has been successful in its sndeavour to increase 
the culture of the Daffodil in the county is a fact to be 
hailed with pleasure by all fiower-lovers in the south-west 

i Priu List. 

Thirty varieties of Daffodils : First. Mr. S. H. WUliams, 
with an excellent stand ; sscond, Mr. G. Soltau-Sv mons ; 
third, Mrs. Btinbridge. 

Group of Diffodil seedlings not in commerce : Silver 
cup, Mr. J. G. Williams, who sUged a beautiful stand of 
unnamed seedlings, among which were remarkable flowers 
of the Magni-Coronati, Medio-Corottati,and Parvi-Coronatl 
sections far in advance of varieties now in commerce. In 
ehe Parvi-Coronatl the cups were very brilliant in their 
deep red and orange colouring, and In the Medlo-Coronati 
and Magni-Coronati blooms of great substance and 
pleasing colours were shown. 

Nine ditUnot Magni-CoronaU : First, Mr. C. Matthews ; 
second, Mlu M. Williams ; third, Mr. G. SolUu-Symooa. 

Nine distinct Medlo-Coronati: First, Hon. John 
Boscawen ; second, Mr. G. SolUu-Symons ; third. Miss C. 
Vivian ; fourth, Mlu M. WiUUms. 

Single bloom Msgnl-CoronaU : First, Miss M. Williams. 
Single bloom Medlo-Coronati : First, Mr. E. H. Williams. 
Single bloom Parvi-Coronatl : First, Mrs. W. I^acke. 

Twelve hardy spring flowers: First, Mr. G. Soltau- 
Symons. 

Bsst group of Bhododendron blooms: First, Mrs. 
Chryton ; second, Mrs. J. Williams. Finest truss of Bho- 
dodendron : First, the Esrl of Morley. 

Twenty varieties hard-wooded flowering shrubs : First, 
the Earl of Mount Edgcumbs, with a floe oolleclion ; 
second, Mrs. Coryton, with an even brighter assortment, 
which would have taken premier honours had not some of 
the sprays been over the prescribed length. 

Opih to Ditch Ohly. 

Fifteen varieUes of Daffodils: First, Mr. G. SolUu- 
Syntoos ; second, Mrs. Bainbrldge ; third, Mlas B. Farrant 

Bk distinct Magni-CoronaUc First, Miss Carew ; second, 
Miss L. Hawker ; third, Mr. C. Matthews. 
I Six distinct Medlo-Coronati : First, Mr. G. Soltau-Symons ; 
second, Mlas L. Hawker ; third, Hon. Mrs. Ooibome. 

Six distinct Parvi-Coronatl : First, Hon. Mrs Colborae ; 
second, Mr. G. Soltau-Symons. 

Three distinct Magni-CoronaU : First, Mr. E. W. Hawker ; 
second, Mrs. K W. Gory ; third, Mlu O Hawker ; fourth, 
the Earl of Morley. 

Three distinct Medlo-Coronati : First, Hon. Mrs. Cdbome ; 
second, Mlu G. Hawker ; third, Mr. E. W. Hawker ; fourth, 
Mrs. W. H. Hswker. 

Three distinct Parvi-Coronatl: First, Mrs. W. H. 
Hawksr; sscond, Mrs. B. W. Cory; third, Hon. Mrs. 
Ooibome. 

Three distinct posticus: First, Mr. H. G. Hawker; 
second, Mr. G. Soltau-Symons ; third. Miss Carsw. 

Single bloom Medlo-Coronati: First, Miss B. Famnt, 
with the finest Lucifer in the show ; second, Hon. Mrs. 
Oolbome ; third, the Eari of Morley. 

Twelve hardy spring flowers : First, Miss Bichardson ; 
second, Mrs. Bainbrldge. 

Six hardy spring flowers : First, Mrs. Tongs ; second, 
Miss B. Farrant ; third. Captain Parlby. 

Twenty varietiss hard-wooded flowering shrubs : First, 
Mrs. Bainbridge ; second, Mr. G. Soltau-Symona. 

Six poU Tulips : First, Mrs. Bainbridge ; second. Miss 
E. Hawker; third. Mr. H. CoUiasplatt 

Three poU Daffodils : First, Mr. G. SolUu-Symons ; 
second, Mrs. Bainbridge. 

Six seedling Auriculas: First, Hon. Mrs. Tremayne; 
second. Captain B. H. Parlby ; tbird, Miss L. Hawker. 

Six flowering slirube : First, Mrs. Bainbridge. 

Mrs. W. Tyacke won the silver cup given by M^ 
Barr and Sons for the best group of Daffodils. 

NUBSIBTMU'B EXHinnSL 



These provided quite a show in themselves. Me 
Veitch and Son, Exeter, staged a grand collection of plants, 
for which they were awarded a gold medal. The Devon 
Bosery, Torquay, received a silver medal for pot Boees in 
flower. Meesrs. Dobbie and Son, Bothesay, were granted a 
silver medal and given an award of merit for an assortment 
of splendid Anemones. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Beading, 
received an award of merit for excellently-grown Cinerarias, 
and also obtained a silver medaL Meesrs. T. Chalice and 
Son, Plympton, were awarded a sliver medal for an intareat- 
inc stand of plants. Messrs. Barr and Sons, for their 
collection of over 160 varieties of Daffodils, received a 
silver medal ; as did Mr. Vincent Slade, Taunton, for a 
very fine display of trusses of xonal Pelargooinms. The 
judges passed a vote of thanks to Mr. H. Grigg for a very 
interesting collection of flowering shrubs and spring 
flowers ; to Colonel F. Hext for some magnificent bunches 
of Neapolitan Vlulets ; and to Mr. B. Sydenham for a stand 
of bulbs grown in moss fibre. The judges were : For 
Daffodils, Miss E. WiUmott and Mr. Ware ; for shrubs and 
spring flowers, Mr. P. D. Williams ; and for pot plants, 
Mr. T. J. B. Chalice. 
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Patent 
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Better 
than 
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Best 



Tying: Material, cannot cut Plants, expands with growth. Imperishable wear, nfce green colour, half price of Raffia, twice as strong 
no waste. 1 d. coll ties up 1 60 plants, so test it yourself and buy on its merits. Also 250 yd. Reels, complete 1 /6. ' 

To ba bad from all SEEDSMEN and IROMMOMOBRS. If any dlffloalty In tfeUlntf It, send Seedsman's addMSS who oan't supply It, and a ooU 

win be posted you tfratls. c. E. west, hiqham hill, London, n.e. 



rPEARGE & COMPANY. 

I CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES. LIGHTS. 
■ "EXCELSIOR" PROPAGATOR. '^SS.^'iTSSJi?" 

FRAMR. HOT-WATER 
TANK, AHD LAMP. 

These Propagators, are fitted 
with Hinged Glazed Light. 

THE BE8TIHTMEMAHKET,21/- 

Rnstio Arobes, Sft. by 4ft., 
10/6 each. 

■nnuner Houses, from 
£2 10 0. 

Catalogue Post Frsb. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES. ^ 

No. feet. I 8. d. 

a ... 4 by 3 ... 1< 
7 ... 4 by 8 
ai ... 6 by 8 
34 ... 6 by xa 

TENANT'S FIXTURES. 

All Sl-OB. Glass. 
BPBOIAIi OPFBR. 

SPAN HOUSE, 15ft. by oft., 

4ft. 6in. to eaves. Sft. to riage, 

a roof aod a side ventilators. 

half-glass door, brass boltea 

look, sta|[es both sides, a ft. 6in. wide. 

House paintsd. All glass ai-os. out to 

sizes and marked. Packed for rail, £10. 

For other sizes, see Catalogue. 

Awarded 4 Silver Medaile. 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. 

ao years' Record. ' Best Work. Catalogue Post Free. 

THE NORTH LONDON STEAM HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

Bstab.) 64a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, N. (18S5. 

'Plionei 1550 Movth. 





garden Steps^ 



NOTICE.— Don't stake your Carnations 
till yon have seen the Patent improved Coil Stake. No 
tying required ; stakes last a lifetime. The greatest boon ever 



^ , Only wants semng. 9s. 6d. 

sample doz., is., carriage p^d, cash with order.— A. 



offered to growers, 
samite doz., is.. carrMieo 
Stooe House, Maidstone. 



^o'. 



100 
'ORTRR, 



OHBAP, DURABLE OARDRR BTBPI 
Iff SPBOUX ARTIFIOlAt* 6T0liR, 
Prl&eA, etc. on rficeipt af rcquirBaietitfl . Speci m en r oa view herei. 

PUUHJUUE & SOM^ 

71, Neirman 8t., Oxford St.t I^ondon, W, 



'*dLU<IICIDI," REQISreRED, Ccrt^lfi Death 
to &lu|Ea and Snails. Ferfecit^ hanuless to th« most 

delicate plants. NON POISONOUS. Splendid FeriiMBcr to 

"ioLi. r/6 per bos, CiirriA^e paid. 
THE 5LUaiCIDe CUMPANV. 'Murykport 5t., BHiitol 

And all Sef^suieii. 



N N-P^I80N0U& 
iiAROI " INSECTICIDE is 

'^^^^i^ admitted by Usersto be The 

Best Plant Wash for Gar- 

_ den and Greenhouse. 

h 
absolutely 

(Jreen and Blsck Fly, 

American Bj.ffht. 

Caterpllliiri, 
and alt ktE^ds of 



ucM «uu vxrecuuouse. 

ABOLISHES 



APHIS 

THY n* *pd you will agrB« wltb oiber Vt^r^t who 

\(ttiit mu TE. *■ "Cb pap ^nd 431 p," "A 1 1 tt i f jfoei a j-mije wjy," dc , eU^ 

Pint, 1/6; Quart, a/6 ; Half-Cull.. ^/-; Gall. 



,7/a> 



"ABOL' SYRINGE. Best Sprayer. 

Do«^s Til ore and better work t ban other sydngea 
double the size. Try it^ and you wil] agree. 



TH£''A00L'6yRIN6L 




Pricea— Syria ges, 7/e to 14/6 ; posUger4d., Bends i/j eitrn, 

OF ALL se.ei»MEPf, FLQRiSTSA IRONMOMQEnt, 

or post free on receipt of remittance from the 

5oL^ MAtiUFArTL^nEiis— Eh A, White, Ltd., 

Mop ^tiii ^ Tuit Grtywers, F«ddock Wood, Kent. 




THM STOURBItlDOB 
HBATIHO APPmRATOft, 
For are«iilivu««jp 

CeD«»i-VBtorte«, ACi 

Mdfll eoooomleal and effiolftut. 
TbU apparatos has sdaiQed gnmt 
populiirity. Made at our own 
fouDdryj and under our ^wn supef- 
visloa. Before ordering aJse where 
B«ad for Price List, flviug lull par* 
iioulora, hot by post. 

J. St ler. WOOD, 

BlrmlnghAiD Sireei: Foaudtft 
^TOURBKIPOC. 



BY ROY AL W ARRANT MANUFACTURERS OF HORTICULTURAL MACHINERY TO HIS MAJESTY KiNO EDWARD Vll. 

RANSOMES' LAWN MOWERS 

THE BEST IH THE WOR LD. 

Royal Botanic Sooiety, 

1904 & 1905, 

Gold Medals. 




HAND POWER MACHINES. 

In all kinds and sises. 



R.A.S*E.| London, 

1904, 

Silver Medal. 

MOTOR LAWN MOWERS. 

As supplied to H.M. The King. 




RJUNTBOBKES, SIBKS & 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 



HORBE AND POM Y MOWBRS 

The' best large machines. 



iPBinriGBC. 



viii. 



THB GARDEN. 
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a' «ap bfomdit ooly od6 
gtOD, Etq. , PArk Hoon. 
Helix who •taced abonl 



THB BOTAL BOTAKIC 80CIBTY. 
THB Moond ipring ihow of this loetotj wia hold od the 
18ih inak There wm an iDtereetlog thow, jmd Id ipite of 
the cold, dull weather then wm a good attenduioe of 
▼Isltore in the ef temoon. 

B. Wagg, Biq.. The Itlet, Maidenhead (gaidener, Mr. 
D. PhUUpei. arruged a line group of florlata' Cloerariae, 
with a baoKgroand of taller plaoU of the itellata type. 
Gold medal. 

The oonpetttloB fur Burr and Son*' 
exhibit ; this waa from H. B. Darlington, . , 
Potter'i Bar (gardener, Mr. W. BIgnellX who staged 
seventj Tarleuea. Inoludlng many of the newer sorts. The 
conditions are that at leaat three most compete, so the 
Gop was not awarded, bat the group well desenred It 
Large sllTsr medal. 

Messrs. B. H. Bath. Limited, WIsbeeh. staged a fine 
ooUeetion of Daffodils in many beantifnl sorts. Large 
sUvergUt medal 

Msaus. Barr and 80ns, Oovent Chuden, oontribnted a 
good ooUeetlon, among them being some flitt-rate sorts. 
Pearl of Kent (large wliite tmmpctX odoras mgnlosas 
nuudmns, and AgnesHarrey (white inoomparablUs)rsoetTed 
oertifleates of merit. CUlvw^gilt medaL 

Messrs. Hogg and Bobertson, DnbUn, exhibited a large 
and lepnsantatlve ooUeotlonof the best KarolssL Large 



Msssii. Fsed and Son, West Norwood^ showed Daffodlla 
and an interes ti ng oollectlon of plants snitabie for the rook 
SUTer medal. 



Mr. 8. Mortimer, famham. staged Amerloan Camattons 
and a flne strain of Folyantnos. An award of merit was 
given lor the strain and a sUtst medal for the exhibit. 

Meam. Cntbosh and Bobs, Highgate, put npa large rook 
nrden, whleh was well fllled with interesting planta. 
Hardy OrehMa and a large baain of aqnatioa were pcomloeot 
featnres. GoldmedaL 

Means. B. and Q. Cnthbert, Sonthgate, were awarded a 
goidmadai for a line grovp of liardy flowering shmbs. 

Mr L. B. BosseU. Blohmood, cxhibltedClematiaaa in 
Tariety. BttTsrmedaL 

Messrs. W. Paul and Son, Waltham (3roaa, put np a 
nonp of finely flowered ahmba and aeVeral new Boaea ; 
Crspiiaoale, ambered-flowered Koisette, was awarded a 
eerUfloate of merit. SIlTermedaL 

Several faiteieating exhlbiU from the soolety's ooUeotlons 



KBNT AND SUSSBX DAFFODIL 80CIBTT. 
TEE first exhibltfon of this aodety waa held in the Great 
Hall, Tanbrldge WeUa, on the 80th Inat, and proved a 
peat SBooaaa. Tlie room waa fllled with the exhlmta, and 
ue blooma were, on the whole, of ezoellent quality. The 
honorary aeoretary, Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, la to be 
eongratolated npon the anooeea which attended the 
sooie^'s first show. 

Wat a cuUeetion of Daflndlls. not less than thirty, uor 
mors than forty varieties, Mr. F. Herbert Ch«pman, 
Gnldef^rd Lodge, Bye, waa flrat; aeeond,1itev. O. P. Hay- 
don, Weatbere, Canterbury; third, Mr. W. A. Waita, 
Bionwylfa, St. Aaaph. 

Fbr twelve diatinet varleaea of Daffodlla, Mra. B. H. 
Benaon, Buckhnrat; Withyham, was fltst; second, Mr. 
John A. Nix, TUgate, (3rawlay; third, Mr. F. Barchard, 



Fur twelve distinct single varieties of true trumpet 
Daffodils, Mrs. Benson was flrstj second, Mr. J. A. Nix; 
third, Mr. F. B«rohaid. Mr. Bdwaid W.'nIx, S8. Fern- 
dale. Tunbrldge Welis, won the flrst priae for six distinct 
single varieties of trumpet Daffodlla. 

For twelve diatinot aingle varletiea of chalice-onpped 
Daffodlla, Mra. Benaon waa flrst; aeoond. Mr. JT. A. Nix; 
third, Mr. F. Barohard. The flrat prise for alx diaUnct 
alufde varletiea aa in the nreoedlov oiaaa waa won by Mlat 
B. F. Hardoaatle, New Lodge, Hawkhnrat; aeoond, Mr. 
B.W.NIX. 

Mr. J. A. NIx waa flnt for alx dlailnot aingle varletiea of 
Parvi-Coronati Daffodlla. There ware~no entrlea in the 
dasa lor alx varletlee of Polyanthus Narolssns. 

Fbr three distinet varleUea of douMe Daffodlla, Mr. 
W. A. Watta, St. Asaph, was flrat; aeoond. Bev. G. P. 
Haydon. 

In the clam for el^t diatinot varietleCof Narolaal, any 
or all aectlona. Mra. Benaon won flrst priie ; second, Mr. 
B. W. NIx ; thiinl. Miss flardoaatie. 

Mr. F. H. Chapman waa flrat for one vaae of Narclaana 
Lulworth, Mr. B. W. Kix being aeoondrand Mr. JT. A. Nix 
third. ^ 

The flrst prise for three vaaea of Pblnnthua Narolaal, 
grown in vaaea In moaa flbre, waa not sarnded ; Mr. F. H. 
Chapman won the second prise. 

For three vaaea of any other varletiea of Daffodlla grown 
in moaa flbte, Mr. F. H. (3hapman was flrat. There were 
noentriea for the beat repreaentative collection of Daffodil 
apedee and natural hybrida. 

The floeat aingle bloom of tmmpet Daffodil waa exhi- 
bited by the Bev. G. P. Haydon, who abowed a new 
aeedling aelf yellow, Lord Medway : second, Mr. F. H. 
Chapman, with King Alfred^ third, Mr. W. A. Watta. 

Lucifer, ahown by Mr. F. H. Chapman, won the flrst 
prise in the class for a sinirle bloom of ebalice-capped 
baffodU ; second. Mr. J. A. NIx ; third, Mra. Bsnaon. 

The flneet aingle bloom of Parvl-Gnronatt waa Horace, 
alao ahown by Mr. F. H. Chapman ; aeoond, Mr. J. A. NIx ; 
third, Mr. W. A. Watta. 

In the daaa for new aeedllngi aeveral were ahown by the 
Bev. Haydon, but no awarda were made. 

Kent and Sussex-raised seedlingi.— 16 order to enooursge 
the raising of Daffodil aeedllnga a gold medal waa offered 
for the beat aeedling not yet in commerce raiacd in theae 
coantlea. It waa won by the Bev. Haydon with new 



aeedling Pearl of Kent, a eroea between Mme. de Graaff 
and Monarch. Other new aeedllnga were ahown by the 
aame exhibitor, alao by Mr. F. Barchard. 

For nine diatinot varletlee of early Talipe, Mr. C. Ball, 
Bathlln, Bamagate, waa flrat ; aeoond, Bira. Benson. 

Mr. F. Bwehard won the flrst prlie for table decoration, 
and Mlaa Hardeaatle waa flrst for twelve vaaee of hardy 
apring flowera. There were no entriee for alx vaaee of 
hardy aming flowera. 

Mr. Chapman waa awarded aeooodwl>* ^<^ * ooUeotloo 
of bulboua phmta, and Mr. B. W Nix had the beat 
rmreeentatlve collection of Primroeee and Prlmulaa. 

There were no entriee for alx bunchea of Anemone 
fulgena, collection of alpine, and eollectiOB of flowering 
ahrube. 

AWABB8 TO NOH-OOMKRIHYI BXHIBITfl. 

aUvtr-gitt tiMdol— T. Crtpps and Son, Limited, Tunbrldge 
Wells (large ooUeoUon of shrubs, Acers, Ac.\ 

Silver medolff —Btrr and Sons (Daffodlla): G. Buovurd 
and Co., Limited (flowering ahmbi, hardy planta, Ac); 
John (Charlton (miacellaneoua); G. Bauthe(Bbodudendrona 
and miacel1aneooa)L 

Brofisa medolf.— Cbeal and Sona (alpinee and miacel- 
laneooa) ; Arthur Charlton (Tree Camatlona, Ac.) ; G. and 
A. Clark, Umlted (alpinee, Primroeee, ^kc.) ; G. Piper 
(Boeea) ; W. A. Watta (Prlnuoeea). 

reru X^Uy Mmmsfulcd.-Miaa Bllen Wlllniott» y.M.H. 
(oew DftffodliaX 

Highly eommendad.— Mr. J. KingamUl (new D«ffndiU); 
Mr. A. C. Teney, Saltwood (flowering ahrube, Daffodlla, 
and a remarkable apike of the GI017 Pea (Clianthaa 
magniflcua) grown on an outdoor wall without proteoHon, 
one of the moot intereeting itema in the aliow). 

BBADING A DISTBICT GABDBNBB8' ASSOCIATION. 
Ohi of the moot pleaaant and Intereating meettnfs held 
by the association was that which took pUos on Monday, 
the 9th insL The committee had arranged two floral and 
deooratlve competitions, via., Clsss 1, open to alL Bowl 
of fl >wera arranged for effect ; all work to be done in the 
room ; flfteen minntea allowed for arrangement. Claaa 2, 
open to all, excepting head gardeners and foremen. Five 
email vaaea of flowera arranged for effect and aultable for 
a breakfaat table: all work to be done in the room; 
twenty minntee allowed for arrangement. Baoh 00m- 
petitor worked with the aame variety of flowera and 
foliage, the jodgee. Measrs. C. Foeter, Fry, and Lever, 
aaalBtad by Mr. T. J. Powell, eeleoted the material from 
the flowera, Ac, brought for exhibition in oonnexlon with 
the annual "Hoepital Nl^t," when " 



bunchee of out flowera which are aent after the meeting 
to the Boyai Berka Hoapital. It waa gratifying to flnd 
that there were nine competitors in each section. Jlie 
euooeHful competitors In Class 1 were : First, Boyal 
ticultnral Sooiety's A.S. bronse medal, Mr. B. Winaor, 
Bear Wood Gardens ; aeoond, Mr. F. Bright, Whitekni^U 
Park (Hrdena; third, Mr. C. Chambera, Beading; and 
fourth, Mr. F. Bigga, Park Place Gardena. Claaa 2: 
Flrat, Boyal Horflcultural Soeiety'a A.S. bronse medal, 
Mr. C. Dealey, Beading; aeoond, Mr. Hoakinga, Paik 
Place Chtfdena ; third, Mr. J. Bnaby, Bear Wood Gardena ; 
and fourth, Mr. F. Butiea. Unlveralty College Gardena. 
The vaaea and bowla ware kindly lent by Maaara. Wetaon 
Brothera, Mlnater Street, Beading, and Mr. T. J. Powell. 
Needlcai to aay great intereat was manifested in the 
work of the competitors by an exceedingly large audienoe. 
Over 400 bunchee of cut flowers were brought by the 
T'llowiog membera : Meeara. Bailey, W. Bamea, Blackwell, 
B>xa]l, BrowD, Cummlnga. DurrantiBxler, Fry, C. Foeter, 
Godwin, Hlnton, Jadd, Lever, Naah, Neve, Foundi, 
Powell, Pfice, Beevea, Slyfleld, Tovey, W. Townaend, 
H. Wilaoo, C. Woolford, and Weaton. In addition to the 
"floral gift" to the hoepltal a collection waa taken in the 
room towarde the funda of thia Inatitution, and a sum of 
£S 10s. WA1 realised. 



CBOTDON AND DISTBICT GAKDENBBS* SOCIETT. 
Thi members of this sodety at iheir last meeting had the 
pleasure of Itatening to Mr. Welle, who lectured on early- 
flowering Chryaanthemnma. The cultural hlata laid down 
t>y him were exbauatlve, covering the whole period of the 
year, from commencement of growth to the flowering time 
and reating period, miming none of the many neceaaary 
detalla thia plant requiree. 

At the condnalon Mr. W. Cbannon prqpoeed a very 
hearty vote of thanka to Mr. Wella. which Mr. J. Gregory 
aeoonded, and the meeting endoraed with applauae. 

A good diaplay of exhlbita came from Mr. W. Pauley, who 
staged Streptocarpua. Mr. W. Bentley put up gut bloome 
of Hdlotrope taken fh>m a plant forty years old. while 
from Messrs. F. Oxtoby and A. Bdwards, Schiianthus in 
excellent variety and form were Shown. Through the 
klndnem of Mr. J. W. Potter. BImwood. Park HIU Boad. 
Croydon, two Odontogloesnm crispnm, B ossendale and 
Jeanette, were staged by Mr. W. H. Young. 

A hapdy plant Booiety.—OM is pleased 

to read the ezoelieot article in Tbb Gabdhn upon 
this Bubjeot, aod snob a ooDyiDcing etateoMot id 
fayoar oif the formatioo of a hardy plaot eodety 
oaimot hat have a most appreoiahle eiEwt In its 
favonr. From what I know I am aasared that a 
well-ooneidered aoheme oaW requiree to.be begun 
and its manac;ement placed in the haoda of anit- 
able men to aeenre it enooeae. Ae yoo point 
oat, the orax of the whole matter aeems to lie in 
the diffioalty of ■eonring a eaitable aeoretary. It 



woald reqaire a man of Maore, and one entirely 
apart from any trade connexion, the former 
requirement beuiff eepeeially neoeaaary in the firet 
few yeara of aaoh a sooieiy, the work before it 
beinff ao raat Indeed, it oocarred to me that » 
commnattoo of more local aooietiee woald almoet 
be neoeoaaiy if the ground ia to be eyentaally 
iolly ooyered, with a central body and secretary 
for co-ordinallen. I think, however, if a meetiDg 
oKhoee interaated coold be anaaged at the time 
of aahowheM tneomeof the Mdland townaof 
Btngland in the enaoing ammmer it wonld not be 
diffloolt to begin a haray plant aociety npon linee 
which would allow of fall development in the 
fatnre.— 8. Abnott. 

The spplnflr flowers at Belvoip 

Castle* — Theee are now in fall beaaty, 
Aabrietias in variona kinds being eapeoially good 
thia aeaaon. The ftower gardena are open to the 
pablio eyery week day frM, and the diaplay will 
continae for aeyeral weeka. 

^ Cpoydon Oardeiieps* Society.— The 

•ixth annaal apring flower show of tuia aocioty 
will be held at Homiman Hall, T.M C A., North 
Bod, Croydon, on Wednesday next (May 2), frona 
3 p. m. to 10 p. m. Adausaion ia free. 

Oapdeneps* Royal Benevolent 

Institution*— The '* George Monro Oonoert 
Committee" haa forwarded a donation of £10 10a. 
10 thia inatitation, being part of the prooeeda of 
the recent aocceeefal oonoert at Qoeen'a HalL 

Presentation to a ffapdenep,— Mr. 

J. Jonea, who for twenty yean haa ocoapied the 
poaition of head gardener at Terrace Hooae, Soath- 
ampton, haa bemi appointed head jnrdener and 
atoward to Miaa Seymcar, Kooyle fionae, Wilta. 
Mr. Jonea haa been for eighteen yeara an energetio 
and maoh-reapected member of the coonoil of the 
Soathampton Royal Hortieoltoral Sooiety, and 
probably holda the racord for attendance at the 
coonoil and committee meetiiiga. Hia remoyal ia 
maoh regretted by hia coUeagaee, who, to mark 
IKfeateem in which he ia held, decided to preeeot 
Mr. Jonea with a handaome timepieoe. Tha 



the 8tnr 



preaentation waa made by the Mayor of Soath- 
ampton at a farewell aapper held at 
Hotel, High Street, on the 17th inek 



AOSB Buovr PixnjnmB in isoe. 

June M (Tuaadajl— lale of Wight 
„ VCWadnaadayV-GhlmUaaiuOoMMrter.PanihaB, 

FamingiiaaB, MUllng, and SouthaaiptOB. 
„ tt (ThundajX— Oantarlmry, Honrleh, and Walton- 

oe-TliaaMa. 
tt aoCBaturdayX^Wlndaor. 
July 8 tTuaadajr).— Harrow and Button. 

4 (Wednatdajr) —Croydon, Baling, and Tunteidga 

Walla. 
6 (Thundaf 1— Bofal Botanie Gardaea, Bagaet'a 
Park (Natiottal Boaa Soolatf X 
„ CMAui).-4ifmtotA. 
„ 10Cruatd«y>->Olooeaater, *floatkaBd-oe-8aa, and 

tWoiTurtianipton. 
„ 11 (Wadnatdajr).— Fonnbj, Halenaburgh, and Ibom- 

touHtath. 
„ 12 (Thundajr).— Brentwood, GUpping Norton, B- 

tham, Pottar^i Bar, and Woodteldgiu 
„ 17 (TuoMlayl-aaltaira. 

„ IsrWednoMlayX-SdlnbundiCNatlonaimoaaSooletyX 

„ 10 (Thundaj) — *I>unf«nnlina. 

„ SO (Friday). —UlTattton. 

„ MCTnaadajl-Tlbahalt 

„ 26 (Wednatday) — ^Cardiff and tNewcaaUa-on-Tyna. 

„ MCIbuiadayX-SaltarhabUla. 
Aug. 18(8atnrda|).— Sbcfflald. 

Sept. lacWednaaday)— Boyal Borttoultaial HaU, Waat* 
minatar (National Boaa SooiatyX 

* Sbow laatlng two daya. f Show lasUng threa dayi. 
BDWABD MAWlilT. 



TRADB NOTB. 

<*BuaiKA" PaiPARATIOHS. 

Boica of the " Boreka" preparattona are uaefol In erary 
garden. Thoy are eo numerout aa to ooTor the wanta of 
all who haTe a greenhouae or gaideO. At thia time of 
Tear, when one la making iireparationa for keeping down 
Inaeota and plant c" .. ^ - . . 



, it may be uaeful to I 

le of the many neefnl " Bureka " preparatiooa. „ 

them are Weed Killer. Fumlgant, Inaeotloide, Hellobon 
Powder, Bordeaux Mixture, Lawn Sand. Hayward'e 
Summer Shade, Ao. FuU partionlara may be had from 
Meaen. Tomllnaon and Hayward, Limited, Horttoultural 
Chemiati, Llnooln. 
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WILLOWS FOR BASKET- 
MAKING. 

PREFERENTIAL railway and boat 
rates, aided by keen foreign com- 
petition, have well-nigh rendered 
the time-honoured industry of 
basket-making a thing of the past 
in this country. The best classes of Osiers 
cleaned and ready for manipulation are now 
delivered to our principal markets from 
continental sources at so low a price that 
competition on our part is almost out of the 
question. There are still, however, a few 
stations, such as in Bedfordshire, the fen 
districts of Lincoln and Cambridge, and 
along certain reaches of the Thames, where 
Willow culture is engaged in, though not in 
the same energetic way as was the case some 
half a century ago. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to estimate correctly, 
but about 7,000 acres, producing roughly 
20,000 tons of Osiers, are cultivated in this 
country at the present time, many small 
plantations having been grubbed out and 
the land laid down to other crops during the 
past five-and-twenty years. 

This falling off is much to be regretted, as 
the sorting and harvesting of Osiers and 
basket-making gave light and remunerative 
employment to a large number of residents, 
both young and old, of the districts in which 
the Willow-beds were situated ; while rather 
damp land that could not well be brought 
under -other cultivation, at least without the 
expense of drainage, gave a good return 
under a crop of Osiers. Taking everything 
into consideration, and judging from talks 
that I have had recently with those who are 
interested in the Osier industry, the forma- 
tion of WiUow-beds, under the plea that 
considerable profits attend the undertaking, 
is not to be recommended. No doubt in 
some favoured districts where carriage is 
reduced to a minimum and local demand is 
considerable. Osier cultivation gives a fair 
return for capital invested ; but until we can 
get back the once lucrative trade in baskets 
for fruit and other similar commodities from 
the hands of our continental rivals, profits to 
any great extent are quite precluded. 

No doubt, too, on soil that is unsuited for 
farming purposes Willow culture can be 
made fairly profitable, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that any marshy piece of stiff 



ground will grow Osiers, and that the 
planting and tending are matters of small 
import. It is quite the reverse. The Willow 
will not thrive for long in water-logged soils, 
though periodical inundations, particularly 
during winter and early spring, are highly 
beneficial. The soil, too, must be well 
worked, the cutting of rods carefully and 
systematically carried out, and the clearing of 
the ground paid strict attention to, else 
deterioration of the crop will quickly ensue. 
Previous to planting the cuttings or sets the 
ground should be ploughed, harrowed, and 
consolidated, all objectionable weeds being 
destroyed. 

The best WiUows to plant are Salix 
purpurea (the purple Osier), S. viminalis, and 
S. triandra ; but there are many hybrids, as 
Willows cross freely. Probably the most 
valuable is S. viminalis, the rods being 
produced freely, while they are remarkably 
thin and flexible; but those of the others 
named are very good for basket-making. 
They produce exceedingly lithe and tough 
wands. After the soil has been got into 
good tilth, planting the sets or cuttings 
should take place. These should be from 
12 inches to 15 inches long and formed 
of well-ripened rods of one year's growth, 
the cleanest and straightest portions only 
being used. In planting the cuttings 
great caution should be exercised to 
prevent the bark becoming loosened or 
removed from the wood. The rows of cut- 
tings may be 50 inches from each other, and 
individually about 15 inches apart. Much 
depends upon the kind of Willow and the 
quality of soil. The cuttings may be inserted 
about 9 inches into the ground, leaving about 
3 inches exposed for the future stool. 

Cutting may begin after the second or 
third year, and should take place when the 
crop is dormant, or not later than the middle 
of February. The following short rules 
might be observed in Willow culture for 
basket-making : 

1. Willows will not succeed well in peaty, 
sandy, or water-logged soil, rich, well-drained 
loam that can be flooded at will being most 
suitable. 

2. Prepare the ground by trenching or 
ploughing, and thoroughly cleanse it from 
weeds. 

3. Plant only the best kinds, avoiding a 
mixed crop. 



4 Insert the cuttings from November to 
March, avoiding such as are bark-chafed, and 
make the soil firm. 

5. Keep the beds clean and free from 
weeds. 

6. Cut the crop close to the ground with a 
sharp knife, as poUard Willows soon decay 
and harbour injurious insects. 

7. The cost of forming Osier-beds varies 
from £15 to £20 per acre. The crop matures 
in about four years, and yields on an average 
£15 per acre. A. D. Wbbsteb. 



NOTES FROM GUNNERS- 
BURY HOUSE GARDENS. 

It matters little at what season of the year 
one visits Gunnersbury, there is sure to be 
something to admire. The most conspicuous 
object at the time of writing in the waj of 
hardy trees in the pleasure ground is a 
magnificent specimen of the Yulan tree 
(Magnolia conspicua). It stands at one end 
of the terrace near the house, is about 30 feet 
high, and nearly the same in width. The 
tree is simply clothed with flower-buds ^some 
of them, I am afraid, damaged by frost), but 
there will be plenty left to provide such a 
show of lovely white blossoms as is seldom 
seen in any garden. Whv is it this glorious 
tree is not more planted f 

The Japanese garden at Qunnersbury is 
now far-famed as one of the best formed, and 
planted with the richest possible collection 
of plants, both native, sub-tropical, and 
acclimatised. With such an interesting and 
matured garden, one would naturally associate 
the sense of permanency, and that improve- 
ment in this direction could go no further. 
Evidently Mr. Leopold de Rothschild does 
not think so, for I found the other day that 
the end of the earden nearest the lake had 
been moved bodily, and, as it were, dovetailed 
on to the lower end of the garden, in a posi- 
tion which before was occupied by ordinary 
shrubs. An ideal position it is, too, for the 
extension. On one side it is bounded by the 
high partly broken down wall of an old ruin 
clothed with Ivy, on another by a high bank 
planted recently with trees for protection 
and shelter, and on the third side by the wall 

? garden buUt and planted so successfully some 
ew years ago. New features of interest and 
beauty have been added to the extension of 
this garden, and, with some rearrangement of 
the older portion, it will issue forth, when the 
planting is completed, to all intents and 
purposes a new garden. 

It will naturally be asked what has been 
done with that portion of the Japsuiese garden 
nearest the late from which the Japanese 
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plants have been removed. Here again the 
creative genius of Mr. Rothschild and his able 
gardener, Mr. J. Hudson, have evolved a 
novel and unique scheme in the shape of a 
Heather garden. It is formed, as it were, of 
natural mounds in miniature form — of such 
moundff, for instance, as one would look for 
on a breezy rough-and-tumble moorland — 
and is intersected by roughly flagged stone 
paths, so disposed as to be convenient for 
walking upon but quite unobtrusive. These 
mounds are now planted with autumn- 
flowering Heather in variety, in bold masses 
of one sort, in association with alpine 
Rhododendrons and other peat-loving plants. 
The new gre^ and brown warm colouring 
of this combination of Heather when in 
bloom in late summer and autumn will 
form an appropriate and delightful intro- 
duction to the Japanese garden from this 
part of the grounds. Not the least surprising 
part of these improvements in the grounds of 
this garden is the wonderful rapidity with 
which the chan^ are brought about, and the 
successful way in which the trees and plants 
are moved and replanted without any 
apparent ill effects in every department of 
the garden. 

Preparations are well in hand for planting 
the blue Water Lily (Nymphsea gigantea), 
which are occasionally exhibited from 
Qunnersbury at the London and other shows. 
The way these are grown in this ^den is 
simple and inexpensive. A low pit is formed 
with a glass span roof, in the same wav as one 
would build for growing bedding plants or 
forced salads in the winter. Inst^ui of a bed 
inside a cemented brick tank is formed about 
15 inches deep ; on the bottom of this tank 
spaces 18 inches square inside measure for 
soil are formed by laying loose bricks one on 
the top of another two or three deep, the 
plants planted, the water let in, and the 
work is completed. The labour afterwards 
entailed in their growth is very little, indeed, 
compared to the rich return tne plants give 
in the unrivalled beauty and fragrance of 
many of their flowers. There is a variety 
named Danbenyana, which used to be grown 
extensively at Chatsworth. It is the most 
deliciously scented of all the Water Lilies, 
and very floriferous, and the colour is light 
lavender. The tank could be heated by 
having a flow and return ^ipe introduced 
into it connected with an adjacent boiler, or 
water could be drawn from the nearest hot- 
water pipes, and the heat regulated in this 
way. The temperature of the water should 
range from 60^ to 65^ Fahr. 

I should like to say something; about the 
splendid collection of fruit trees m pots, and 
tne new ran^^ of Orchid houses recently 
built and their contents, as well as about 
many other seasonable features of interest in 
this most interesting garden, but space, I 
know, at present forbids. 

Ow£N Thomas. 



FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

May 9.— Royal CaiadoDiao Show, Edinburgh 
(two davs). 

May 15 —Royal Hortiooltnral Society's Exhi- 
bition and Meetiog. 

May 23— York Fiorista' Show. 

M«y 29. —Royal Horticultural Society*! Show id 
the Temple Gardens (three days). 

May 31.— Bith and Western Counties' Show 
(five days). 

June 6.— Royal Horticultural Society's Colonial 
Fruit Show. 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 
MAY. 

VIOLAS (TUFTED PANSIES). 

A Fifft PfUe of FOUR GUINEAS, 

A Second Prize of TWO GUINEAS, 

A Third Ptixe of ONE GUINEA, 

And a Fourth Pri^ of HALF-A-GUINEA 

are offered for the best essay upon ^^ How 
to Grow VioUis" 

A nmp]e, straightforward sUtement is required, 
dealing with the propagation and general oultiya- 
of the Tufted Pansy or Viola. Give the names 
of tweWe varieties reoon mended eapeoially for 
free flowering, describing the oolour of each. 

The essay (limited to 1,500 words) must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and be 
enclosed in an envelope marked *' Competition," 
addressed to *< The Editor of Thi Oardim. 20. 
TavUtook Street, Ooveot Garden, London, W.C." 
The answers mu«t reach this office not later than 
May 31. Both amateur and professional nr- 
deners may compete, but it is to be hoped that 
those who contribute regularly to the pages of 
Thb Garden will not do sa The name and 
address of the competitor must be written upon 
the MS , and not upon a septrate piece of paper. 
Tbe Editor cannot underuke to return the M88 
of nn«uccessful competitors. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 



TOPk Dahlia ShOW.—The committee 
of tbe Ancient Society of York Florists have 
decided to extend this show. It will be held in 
the «*xhib.tion, and open for two da}s ; the dates 
are September 13 and 14. 

National Carnation and Plootee 

Society*— The report for 1905 states that «• At 
the annual general meetinff, by an overwhelmins 
majority, it was decided that the old svstem of 
givmg preference to dressed flowers should be 
discontinued, and that flowers exhibited in their 
natural state should receive due recognition and 
encouragement. The committee, with a view of 
carrying out this strongly- ex pre s sed wish, after 
due deliberation, appointed a sub-committee to 
draw up a new schedule." We arA i{lsd to see 
that iu each of the divisions of the 1906 schedule 
there are almost or quite as many classes for 
** undr«Med " as for ** dressed " blooms, and we 
have no doubt that the next exhibition, which will 
he held on Tue«dsy, July 24, in the Horticultural 
H%U, will gain io attraction, and be more 
appreciated by visitors than formerly. The hon. 
secretary of the society is Mr. T. £. Henwood, 
16, Hamilton Road, Reading, who will be glad to 
communicate with anyone interested in Carna- 
tions snd Piootees. 

The Aberdeen leotures to 
amateur srapdeneps.— On a reoeot 

evening the series of lectures given by Dr. J. H. 
Wilson, St. Andrews, under the auspices of the 
Aberdeen and North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture, to amateur gardeners, was con- 
cluded, when Dr. Wilson addressed a larg« 
audience in the Botany Classroom, Marisohsl 
College. Councillor Todd, a governor of the 
college, presided. In introducing the proceed- 
ings, the chairman said that he desired to elicit 
at the close of the lecture from those who had 
attended the course an opinion as to whether 
this course or a similar one should be continued 
next winter. Dr. Wilson then proceeded with 
his lecture, and at the dose Mr. C. E. France, 
on behalf of those who had attended the lectures, 
spoke highly of them, and of the manner in 
which they had been delivered, and expres s ed the 
hope that this course would be only the beginning 



of others. Dr. Wilson and the chairman after- 
wards expressed their appreciation of the remarks 
of Mr. France, the chairman mentioning that the 
average attendance at the lectures nad been 
about 120. 

Clematis montana rabens !■ very 

pretty indeed hers^ and with larger and more 
numerous flowers in a head than the montana 
type. It is difficult to describe its colouring. 
Apple blossom would be nearest if the buds were 
not so brown — anyhow it is charming. — E. H. 
WooDALL, Nice, 

NIootlana SandePSD.— Readers of Thi 

Gaedin last year doubtless noticed the opinions 
expressed by some correspondents ss to this new 
and beautiful hardy rose-coloured Tubaooo not 
doing well outdoors. At Kew recently one noted 
it as flowering nplendidly planted out in one of 
ihe houses.— Quo. 

Notes flpom Baden -Baden.—Not- 

withstaodiog the coldness of the weather, blue 
Primulas and Aubrietias are unusually ehowy. 
Among the former there are all shades of ultra- 
marine, and of the Polyanthus strain eome 
bunches rhow as many as thirty-six flowera. As 
to Aubrietiap, I have snooecded in producing 
pure tones of white, lavender, rose, rosy lilac, 
violet, and red lake. Clumps of Pulsatilla 
oernua and regeliana are covered with their 
quaint chocolate-oolonred blooms. I need soaroely 
mention Mr. James Allen's raisings of Anemone 
nemoroea vara Vestal is white, very free- 
flowering, while purpurea has larger flowers of 
lilac-rose, and Alleni, which is the largest- 
flowered, is snow white, with a flush of purple. 
Anemone nikkoensis from Japan looks promising ; 
it has handsome leaves of a sturdy shape and 
brightest green, and its flowers are snow white. 
A new Tmipa has turned up from the Afghan 
frontier ; it is remarkable for its small size. It 
is about 2 inches high. The flowers whan fully 
open are only H inches across, outside red, inside 
soft white, with markinss and blotches of violet, 
also violet stamens and anthers. It is a very 
handsome and striking species.— Max LnaHTUH, 
Bouien-Baden. 

The Selbopne Soolety.—Dr. Dodi^ 

Buxton, D 8ck, has been elected chairman of the 
council of the Selbome Society for the enaoing 
year, during which the society will attain its 
majority, having been founded in 1885. On tiie 
25th inst, by the kindness of the Civil Service 
Commission and His Majesty's Office of Works, 
the annual soiree will be held in the offices of the 
former in Burlington Gardens, in the buHdinn 
which were formerly those of the London Uni- 
versity. The president (Lord Avebury) will 
preside snd deliver an address, while there will 
be an important exhibition of microsoopes and 
natural history specimena Members may obtain 
their tickets from the local seoreUries, or, in the 
case of those who are not attached to branches, 
from the hon. general secretary, Mr. Wilfred 
Mark Webb, at 20, Hsnover Square. Visitors 
wishing to be present can only obtain tickets 
through members. 

The Indestpuotlblllty of life. — 

Preaching at St. Miohaers Church, Folkestone, 
recently, the Bev. E. Husband said he had a 
remarkable illustration of the indestructibility of 
life. A gentlemsn resident in Folkestone was 
given, many years ago, two Beans which had been 
taken from the coffins of one or two snoient 
Egyptians. The seeds were probably 2,000 to 
3.000 years old; they certainly had been in 
existence before the coming of Christ. Some few 
weeks ago it occurred to his friend to sow these 
seeda It seemed too wonderful for words, but 
the result was the plant sprang up after the li^Ne 
of ages. He had been allowed to place it over 
the altar at the services that day, and what a 
sermon it preached of the indestructibility of lifa 
~T. [We quite thought we had heard the last of 
this myth. It is the old story of the ** Mommy " 
Wheat.— Ed ] 
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Destpuotlon of Chaplook in Cora 

OPOps.— In hiB MveDth aonual report oo the 
destmotioD of Charlook in Com crops, Mr. G. F. 
8traw8on, 71a, Qaeen Victoria Street, E.C., 
■ays : " After carefully watching the Charlook 
spraying operations for the past seven years, ire 
nave now reached a period when those who have 
sprayed well and regularly are able to notice a 
great diminution in the noxious weed, and have 
|»robably gone more than halfway to its refl no- 
tion to a negligible point. From personal experi- 
ence I know Charlock can be eradicated from 
cultivated land, if all reseeding is prevented, in 
a few years. The heavy loss occasioned by 
growing a crop of this weed among Com is fully 
acknowledged, and is proved by practice to bie 
equal to from eight to sixteen bushels per acre. 
This loss can be avoided and a profit realised by a 
single sprayins in one year; but by repeating 
the operation for a few years no reseedinff of the 
land takes place, while the old seed in the land 
is sradually grown out, and the increased annual 
value of the land becomes permanent. Charlock, 
like the Turnip^ is a cruciferous plant, and such 
enemies of the Turnip as dub-root and Turnip 
flea-beetle are nourished and perpetuated by the 
Charlock during the intervals of tne Turnip crop, 
■o that the destruction of this noxious weed is 
all the more desirable. Young Charlock can be 
destroyed in growing Cora crops without injury 
to the latter by spraying with 50 gallons of 3 per 
cent, solution of copper sulphate (151b. to 
50 sallons) per statute acre, and older Charlock 
with a stronger solution." 

A Wlsbeoh llowep f apm.— The flower 

farm of Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, at Wis- 
bech covers about 1,000 acres, a large portion 
being devoted to the culture of flowers, particu- 
larly Narcissi in great variety. Many favourite 
•orts are grown in large quantities for market, 
and all the newer sorts are being tried. King's 
Norton was among the finest ; Glory of Leiden, 
Glory of Noordwijk, Mme. Plemp, King Alfred, 
Mme. de Qraaff, and many others are grown. 
Tulips are another feature ; the best of the Dutch 
■orts are found to do very well, and for forcing 
Itive better results than the imported bulbs. 
Yellow Prince, Princess of Austria, La Reine, 
Thomas Moore, Keizer's Kroon, and other lead- 
ing sorts are grown in large (quantities. Large 
plantations of the Darwin vaneties are looking 
most promising. Violets, too, are largely grown. 
Mrs. D*Arcy and Souvenir de Jules josse are 
among the best of the new doubles. Violas in 
the most distinct shades of colour are also exten- 
■ively grown. Empress Pansies are coming into 
flower, and show a remarkably fine strain. 
Carnations, Pyrethrums, PsBonies, Phloxes, and 
many other plants are very extensively cultivated. 

PrimPOSes at Wlsley.— Among the 
legacies to lovers of beautiful flowers left by the 
late Mr. Q. F. Wilson at Wisley none just now 
are, or for some time have been, more delightful 
than the Primroses which dot the garden in all 
directions. These are real Primroses, and not 
Polyanthuses, which so many people will wrongly 
persist in calling Primroses. No effort is ap&red 
to keep up the strain to its full beauty. The 
finest and most richly-coloured flowers are 
marked, seed saved, and that sown irregularly 
in patches here and there as if naturally distri- 
buted. Blues are still there in plenty, but it is 
all the same noticeable how many seedlings have 
ffone back to rich reds and crimsons, the colours 
from which no doubt, aided by the iron in the 
Wisley soil, the blue tints originally came. In 
one spot a clump of dark blues, and in another of 
lighter Cambridge blues, had been planted to 
give the two shades in their progeny. When 
seen on the 18th ult, bitterly cold as the north- 
easterly wind then was, nothing anywhere in 
Primrose time could be more Mauttful. How 
different were thev growing thus irregularly 
amidnt shrubs or on banks, or as it were naturally 
beneath overhanging trees, compared with those 
planted in beds, yet giving wealth of colour and 



beauty such as no breadth of wild Primroses 
could compare with ! There were none seen at 
the Auricula Society's exhibition that could 
approach these Wisley flowers in brilliancy and 
beauty. Everjr effort has been made to secure 
the perpetuation of the clear yellow eye well 
defined within the ground colour, which should 
mark equally Polyanthuses and Primroses. This 
essential feature to true beauty was lacking in 
every case in the flowers shown at Westminster 
on the 17 th ult. Why cannot growers of these 
hardy flowers take thetr cue in selection from the 
alpine Auriculas, the c(lory of which is their 
clear golden centres ?~D. 

Value of Rhubarb leaves.— I may 

say that in consequence of the paragraph in Thi 
Gabdin of the 7th inst., I was induced to have 
some Rhubarb leaves cooked as Spinach. I 
thought the flavour very pleasant, but after an 
hour I regretted very much having eaten any, as I 
was very sick, and was ill all night. Evidently 
the leaves had not agreed with me.— C. A. T. 

IRIS BUCHARICA. 

One of the new plants of the year 1902, this 
handsome species was awarded a first-class oer- 



of this beautiful class of plants. The pre* 
dominant oolour is pure white in the upper 
portion of the flower, with rich golden yellow 
falls and crest, while a prominent feature is the 
presence of deeper-coloured veins in the blade. 
This plant hat proved to be quite hardy in well- 
drained soiL Its value as a pot plant for the 
alpine house may be gathered from the illustra- 
tion, which shows a plant in full flower at the 
beginninff of ApriL The bulbs were potted 
up in the autumn in loamy soil, and the 
pans werb plunged in ashes for the winter, to 
be removed into the house as they commenced 
growth. 

Suitable companions for the above, and which 
flower at the same time, are two others from the 
same region, which were introduced at about the 
same time. I. warleyensis is a charming plant 
of the same group, closely resembling L orchi- 
oides var. cnrulea, with flowers varying in colour 
from pale to deep violet. The deeper shade is 
upon the blade of the fall, which is again dis- 
tinctly margined with white. I. willmottiana is 
midway between I. orohioides and I. caucasica, 
with lavender or pale purple flowers, blotdied 
with white, and also bavins deeper purple marks 
on the blade of the fall. MX are quite hardy, and 
may be grown and established in parts of the 
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tifloate at a meetirg of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on April 8 of that year. Since then it 
has become an inmate of many gardens, and has 
fully justified the distinction conferred on it, 
proving to be a plant of robust habit and very 
free flowering. A member of the Juno section of 
the genus Ins, it is closely allied to the well- 
known and beautiful yellow-flowered I. orohi- 
oides, from which it differs in having almost 
sessile flowers of a lighter colour. It was intro- 
duced into cultivation by Messrs. Van Tubergen 
of Haarlem from Eastern Bokhara, where it is 
found on mountain slopes at an elevation of 
5,000 feet to 6,000 feet, growing on the edges of 
mountain streams. Of erect lutbit, with stems 
about 18 inches high, clothed with shining green, 
arching leaves, it is an admirable plant for a 
warm, sheltered border. It requires an abund- 
ance of moisture when in full growth and deep 
loamy soil, with which should be well mixed 
plenty of mortar rubbish. 

The flowers are freely produced in the 
axils of the leaves, and possess a combination 
of colours which strongly appeals to all lovers 



rock garden or select border, where they will 
increase readily and produce a greater number of 
flowers annually. W. IbyinO. 



DAFFODIL NOTES. 

Daffodils in Flowbb at Mount Cottaob, 
KiBN, N.B., Apbil 10, 1906. 

IN sending yon the Daflbdil flowers this week 
I have sent some "repeats" to show the 
dnrabilitv of their flowering time. Begin- 
ning with N. cydaminens I have sent a 
flower from very dry ground, and one 
from medium moist ground. You will 
notice that the flower is larger in the one case 
than in the other, but no difbrence in the general 
character. All amateurs have not streams near 
which to naturalise this bulb, and often not moist 
places. ThBj^ need not deprive themselves of 
a beautiful object. N. minimus is naturalised in 
grass. My custom is to peel off the turf, plant 
the bulbe, and relay the turf over them. Ex- 
perience ehows ^hat unless the turf is ver^ thin, 
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in the case of these yery ■mall Daffodila, it would 
be best to remoTe the turf, and after ooTering 
the balbs with loam sow upon it some teede 
of a dwarf - growing graae. In the case of 
the atroDger-growing Daffodils, which easily 
pierce the tnn, this sowing need not be done, 
bat replace the torf over the newly-planted 
bulbs. 

N. King of Spain is a yerv fine form selected 
from N. Qaeen of Spain; Santa Maria is the 
richest orange • yellow Daffodil yet ^onnd in 
a wild state, it may easily be natandiaed ; N. 
Johnston! Mrs. (George Cammell, I am very 
glad to find, is reintrodnced, as it is a beanti- 
fnl form in all respects. N. prinoeps is a 
sinsle form of N. Telamonios plenos ; Bioolor 
of Tntcany is also a form of N. Telamonins 
plenos. In a lar^ge breadth of N. Telamonins 
plenos yariation will be foond, and natorally in 
the sinffle form we have not yet foand a 
pore yeUow variety of this lulian plant An 
Italian bolb erower sent ont N. King Umberto and 
Qaeen Margherita, the one was N. princeps, and 
the other a variation with more yellow and a stripe 
down the centre of each petal and a saperior 
fiower. Others are N. Frilled Beaoty, N. Ckmntess 
of Aanesley, N. Gonntess of Desmoad, N. sooticns, 
N. Ida, N. Colleen Bawn (natoralised), N. tor- 
toosos (natoralised). For the proposed annoal 
yoo will find on each label information that 
may be osefol, and for this reason I send yon 
acain N. variiformis, N. pallidos praocoz, and 
Tenby. 

[Mr. Barr's note shoold be of mach interest to 
Daffodil growers. N. pallidas has been sent 
from Moont Cottage, Ktm, N B , for the third 
time since Febroarv 10, the Teoby Daffodil is 
sent for the second time, and the same with 
variiformis, which has been in flower since 
March 1. Mr. Barr's comments on the varioos 
flowers sent are most instroctive. Of King of 
Spain it is mentioned : " This comes earlier tiian 
the Qaeen of Spain; in a wild state the two 
flrow together. Tortoosos, not known in Par- 
kinson's time, bat known early in the nineteenth 
centory."] 

ThI CtCLAMIV DaTFODIL (NlBOISSUS 
CTGLAMUriUS). 

Onb is glad to see soch an excellent illostration 
of the qoaint little Narcissos cyclamineos in Turn 
Oabdin of March 10, bat it is to be recretted 
that yoor correspondent « Nardssos" finds that 
it does not increase bat dwindles away in the 
moist, peaty bed in which it is cultivated. I made 
onsoccessfol attempts to cultivate it before I 
socceeded, bat eventoally it became established 
in sandy peat at the base of a rock garden, 
where it received all the drainage from the upper 
part. Here it increased slowly, but still did 
not dwindle away as it had done in other posi- 
tions. Last year it had to be removed with my 
other pUnts shortly after it had flowered, and it 
was lifted as carefully as possible with soil 
attached, the ball wrapped round, and the 
whole planted in a border in my new ^^arden 
here, as the place I intended to now it m was 
not ready for it. It is at present in flower, and 
looks none the worse for its removal, although 
I have not removed it again to its permanent 
positioo, where it would look better than in this 
border, which is of moderately heavy loam. I 
have an impression that a rather stronger soil than 
peat is likely to suit it better. As '< Narcissus " 
may know, it grows wild by the banks of 
streams. 
Sunnymead, Dumfrtes, S. Abnott. 

NABCI8SU8 AT KSW. 

DuBiNO recent days the Daffodils have been one 
of the chief features in the Royal Oardens, Kew. 
Naturalised in the woods and among the grass in 
more open positions, whether growing in small 
sroups or in broad stretches, Uiey are equally 
beauiiful, and certainly more pleasing than when 
in formal beds. On the left of the Kew Qreen 



entrance. Emperor, Empress, Sir Watkin, Auto- 
crat, and many other varieties form a perfect 
sheet of colour, while here and there Poeticus 
omatus is just making its appearance. A little 
further on is a bed of the giant trumpet variety 
Qlory of Leiden. The flowers are very erect, a 
valuable quality lacking in manv Daffodils. 
Another bed dose by of Victoria, although past 
its best, is worthy of notice, bdng one of the 
earliest bicolors to flower. The Duchess border 
is devoted to a collection of between fiftv and 
sixty varieties, in varsring-sised dumps of from 
two or three bulbs to several hundreds. A 
number of the trumpet section are very fine. 
Gk>lden Bell is conspicoous because of its twisted 
perianth ; Duke of Bedford, a large bicolor 
resembling a big Horsfieldii ; Weardide Perfec- 
tion, although one of the laigest - flowered 
trumpets, is not at all coarse, andgives promise 
of becoming one of the most popnbr varieties ; 
Mrs. Walter Ware, a strong grower with a 
prettily-frilled golden trumpet ; and Mrs. Camm 
has flowers of a pale colour, and its habit is very 
sturdy. 

Amonf the incomparabilis section Gloria 
Mundi IS noteworthy ; the perianth is a rich 
yellow, cup well expanded, heavily stained with 
orange-scarlet. The Leedsii forms are repre- 
sented by Duchess of Westminster, Ariadne (a 
beautiful white flower with a prettily-frilled cup), 
Mrs. Luigtry, Duchess of Brabant, &o. Several 
of the Barrii section are very beautiful, notably 
Albatross, Orph^, Sensation, and SeagulL In- 
cognita is the only repreeentative of the new 
cIms of hybrids known as EngleheartiL The 
flower is erect, perianth white, crown yellow, 
stained pale orange-scarlet. 

Two small round beds of the beautiful white 
trumpet Mme. de Qraaff near Na 4 sreenhouse 
are worthy of note. The beds bordering the 
Broad Walk are this year devoted to some of the 
better-known varieties, such as Minnie Hume, 
Frank Miles, Autocrat, Sir Watkin, conspicons, 
John Bull, Emperor, Empress, and Beauty. 

The woods in the arboretum look very beauti- 
fuL So naturall;^ are they planted that, did one 
not know otherwise, one might be led to believe 
the Daffodils to be British wild flowers and not 
garden varieties. The flowers of Emperor and 
Empress in the Qaeen's Cottage grounds are 
scarcely recognisable as these varieties, so large 
and vigorous UAve they become. 

Unfortunately, in the more expoeed positions 
many of the varieties are fading very quickly, 
due, no doubt, to the fluctuations of temperature. 
On Sunday and Monday mornings (April 15 and 
16) V"" or 8<> of frost were recorded. In the 
middle of the day on at least two occasions about 
the same date the thermometer in a screen regis- 
tered 72^ Fahr. Daffodil and Bluebell are the 
most pleasant seasons of the year in the Royal 
Gardens. The air seems filled with scent and 
colour from the waving blooms. A. O. 

FiTTT Favoubitb Daftodils. 

At the exhibition of the Midland Daffodil Society 
held in April, 1905, the Rev. J. Jacob set up a 
group of about fifty ordinary varieties of D&ffodils 
under numbers instead of names, gathered from 
the open ground, and all specially picked blooms, 
with the idea of finding out the most popular 
sorts. Any visitor could write on a card the 
twelve he liked best About 250 voted, and the 
following are the first thirty placed in order of 
merit, Mme. de Oraaff heacung the list with 157 
votes. Queen Bess, with six votes, was the last 
of the fifty. Mme. de Graaff, Gloria Mundi, 
Crown Prince, Emperor, C. J. Backhouse, 
Katharine Spurrell, Barrii conspicuus. Glory of 
Leiden, Omatus, Duchess of Westminster, Flora 
Wilson, Sensation, Sir Watkin, M. J. Berkeley, 
FalsUff, Golden Spur, Honfieldii, Lulworth, 
Beauty, Autocrat, Princess Mary, Campemelle 
Jonquils, incompcurabilis plenus, J. B M. C^mm, 
Stella. Grand Duchess, Mme. Plemp, Titan, 
Mrs. Langtry, and Palmerston, 
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GIANT PEAE TEEES. 

IN Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and some 
adjoining counties, the Pear may be teen 
in perfection as regards the attainment 
cf its fullest dimensions. Specimens 50 feet 
to 80 feet in height are frequently seen, 
and I am familiar with old orchards where 
the trees would average from 60 feet to 70 feet, 
and having been planted somewhat closely, they 
have assumed ouite Ji columnar habit of growth. 
At a distance the^ are often mistaken for Elms, 
and it has been difficult to convince some, who are 
only acquainted with the Pear aa seen in Southern 
gardens, that such gigantic specimens can really 
be forms of Uie common Pear. In some catee tlie 
trees are found powing in hedgerows, both Perry 
varieties and wild seedlings ; out this is not so 
often the rule as might be with advantage. The 
natural habit of the Pear especially fito it for 
growing in hedgerows ; it is less spnading than 
many other trees commonly seen in such positions, 
consequently the land is not so mudi overhuns 
bv the branches. The root growth correspond 
also, in some degree, with the stem habit, for all 
the main roots descend in a perpendicular manner 
wherever the soil is favourable and deep enough. 
Fine specimens cannot be grown on shallow soils, 
or those with a hard " pan " just beneath the 
surface. 

Seeing that the wood is exceptionally hard and 
heavv, and when stained is a good snbetitate 
for ebony, it is surprising that more treee have 
not been planted in hedges with a view to utilising 
both timber and fruit. A variety of Pjms 
communis, named Jaspida, is said to possess 
yellow-striped wood or bark, but I have never 
seen a laroe specimen tree, though it is included 
in the colkotion at the Royal Gurdens, Kew, and 
in other botanic gardene. It was referred to by 
Loudon as *< Bon Chidtien k Bois Jasp^ of Le Bon 
Jardinier 1836," but whether it is a form derived 
from a cultivated Pear, or from a wild stock, 
seems uncertain. Some remarkable evidence was 
given before the Board of Agriculture Committee 
on the Fruit Industry in reference to the prodac- 
tive powers of Pear treee. It was stated that 
some trees had borne 1) tons of fruits each, or with 
fiftv trees to the acre, when in their prime, 75 tons 
of fruit had been obtained. These were some of 
the giant trees here noted, and obviously only in 
seasons of exceptional abundance would snoh 
enormous crops be secured. Liwis Castlb. 



COTTAGE ORCHARDS. 

It is well Mr. Thomas should aak what is the 
use of instructing school children in gardening 
unless they are to have the opportunity to 
apply pracUcallv their knowledge thus gained 
later in life. Certainly such opportunities will 
have to be found, indeed there are vaat areas of 
land at home, only waiting for the gardener to 
apply to them his practicu knowledm and skill, 
to make them productive and profitable. No 
one need fear the lack of markets for such produce, 
whether of fruit or vesetables, in this thickly- 
populated country. The chief difficulty now is 
petting the produce of the land to the consumer 
m the most expeditious and cheap way. That 
can only be done by co-operation on the part of 
grower and consumer. That we are now in our 
schools actively engaged in creating literally a 
legion of ycung fpfdeners is certain. Not 
professional ones in the sense that private 
gardeners are, but expert cottage and amateur 
gardeners and allolment workers. In Surrey 
this year there will be fully 1,000 sturdy boys 
being taught the gardening art so far as it is 
possiole to do so in small plotp, but still under 
good tuition. The boys are thus being taught 
labour discipline, the nature of seeds and plants, 
the uses of manure and tools, also how to work 
soil properly, and to sow seeds, thin seedlingSt to 
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hoe oropt, and generally do good soand praotioal 
work. There is in the eohools a dislike to mere 
book teaohing, and a greater desire to provide 
instmoUon in naefal labour. Boys delight in the 
open-air work, as also do the teachers. It is trae 
little yet oan be done in giving instruction in 
frait onltare, but at some schools permanent 
froit stations are being planted. Still the man 
who oan grow vegetables well soon learns also how 
to grow hardy fruit. A. D. 



THE ROSE GARDEN. 

PRUNING NEGLECTED ROSES. 

IT often happens that in taking over a new 
garden one is confronted with a number 
of neffleoted Rose trees or bushes. While 
it is difficult to advise what to do without 
seeing the special plants, a few general 
rules should be observed. Frequently the 
beet plan to adopt to enable neglected Roeee to 
recover is to transplant them into soil that has 
been well trenched. But as the autumn is the 
time to do such work, we must dismiss this from 
our present article. 

There are practically four divisionil into which 
neglected Roses can be divided, namely : (a) 
d^wfs or bushes ; (6) pillar Roeee ; (c) standard 
Roses ; and {d) ramblers and climbers. 

Taking the bushes first, I would advise that 
all dioots or growths more than one year old be 
cut quite down to the ground. The remaining 
growths would probably be one or two that are 
soft and pithy, and, perhaps, one that is well 
ripened and that was produced early last season. 
Cut down the pithv shoots, t e., those havins 
more pith than solid wood, and leave the hard 
growth or growths from 6 inches to 9 inches 
long. The plants, if healthy, will throw up 
quite a number of new shoots, which should be 
well thinned, preserving only three or four of 
the beet which are allowed to grow unchecked 
until autumn. 

In the case of Tea, Monthly, and Polyantha or 
Fairy Roses, these may be cut down to the 
ffronnd, and would be all the better for it. 
If the growths are very forward, care must be 
taken that they do not "bleed,'' t.e., lose their 
sap too much. To check this a little knotting 
used by painters, if brushed on the cut ends, wiU 
stop the bleeding. 

As regards pillar Roses, one must not be quite 
so drastic in their treatment. Gut down one or 
two of the oldest growths, and the others leave 
full length. All laterals should be cut in 
rather hard, say to 1 inch or 2 inches. Theee 
pillar Roses should have every encouragement in 
cultivation, such as forking up around them, then 

S'ving some manure on the surface, and during 
ay and June copious doses of liquid manure 
about once in ten or twelve days. 

Standard Roses repay best for iransplaoting. 
If they have made a puny, weak growth no 
pruning will help them, out where growths are 
strong then out the oldest back hud. Where 
the trees have made large heads but have not 
flowered, do not prune much, but tie over the 
long shoots in the form of an umbrella. A 
number of flower-buds should appear all over the 
growths if the latter are not old. Should they 
be more than one year old, cut some back hard 
and the others tie over. 

Climbing and Rambler Roses merely require 
freeing of their oldest wood, some of which 
appears weak and lifeless. The long and strong 
shoots of last year retain almost their full lensth. 
With suoh Roses it is the best plan, instead of 
depriving them of too much growth at this time 
of year, to open out the growths so that abund- 
ance of air and light may circulate freely among 
them. Rather than have a crowded pUmt, 
whether it be on a wall or arch, some wood 
should be removed entirely, and this should 
always consist of that old or worn-out. 




ROSl AOLAIA IK THl OABDIN OF MMS. JAT, VILLA AOKLB, BAOIN-BADIK. 



Doses of liquid manure e£E)ect remarkable 
results in these fast-growing Roses, and those 
especially that are upon hot walls neisd attention 
every three or four days. P. 

ROSE AGLAIA. 
Thi illustration from Mme. Jay shows the Rose 
Aglaia in her garden at Baden-Baden. We wish 
it would always behave itself in the same way 
here, but our experience is that it is not one of 
the freest in cultivation. The flowers are half- 
double, of a delicate yellow colour, and produced 
in dusters. The growth is very strong. It was 
sent out by Lambert in 1896. 
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CYCLAMENS TWO YEARS OLD. 

ANY interesting notee on these plants 
have been published in recent 
issues of Thi Oabdim. Unlike 
Mr. Cox and Mr. F. Owen, I do 
not think the corms are worth 
keeping the second year if only 
sixty or forty flowers can be obtained out 
at one time. As proof of my statement I would 
mention my having seen some two-year-old corms 
in flower last January in Arrows Hall Gardens, 
Cheshire (gardener, Mr. D. McPhee). These 
plants were carrying 100 blooms to each, with 
vigorous, well-marked foliage ; they were growing 
some in 10-inch and some in 12-inoh j^yts. I 
quite admit that two-year-old corms are worth 
growing on if one can obtain results such as 
theee, but not without. At one of our gardening 
meetings I exhibited some seedlings (seventeen 
months old) with from thirty to forty flowers on 
each plant. Some of the blooms were 2} inches 
in depth. I have counted seventy buds on one 
plant. A remarkably quick method of growing 
these plants is one practised by Mr. Haines, 
Claughton. The seed is sown in January or 
February, and the seedlings are pricked off into 
a bed in a cold frame and the plants lifted about 
August. Plants treated in this manner flower in 



December, and the number of blooms to each 
plant is twenty to thirty. I might add that 
this distriot has always been noted for Cyclamens. 
The point is : Do the results from two-year-old 
corms justify their retention ? 
Landour, Birkenhead. R. O. Jamis. 



SOME NEW FUCHSIAS. 
Fuchsia tbiphtlla is a valuable and handsome 
Fuchsia tliat is sadly neglected in gardens. 
Although it has faults, they are far outweighed 
by its merits. It is not in favour with some 
because of the liability of the leaves to fall 
quickly if the plant is not carefully cultivated. 
Nevertheless its shapely habit of growth and the 
rich orange-red colouring of its pendent flowers 
render it a valuable plant. In a German gardening 
paper, JlidUer'B Deutsche Odrtner-ZeitHnq, Herr 
Bomemann brings to notice three new forms 
of Fuchsia tripbylla, which have all the good 
qualities of the latter, and none of its bad ones. 
The blooms are said to be larger and more richly 
colourad than those of F. triphylla. Since they 
retain their foliage well and are of a dense bushy 
habit of growth, lasting in flower a long time, 
they are well suited for pot culture. They are 
abo recommended for grouping in the open. The 
most free flowering of the new forms is Koralle, 
with beautiful coral-coloured blooms, while its 
foliage is green and not dark as in the others, 
and It is the tallest. The variety Oottingen has 
larger flowers of vermilion colouring, and dark 
leafaffe. The third, Gartenmeister Bjnstedt, has 
the Urffest flowers, which are bright orange 
coloured, while the plant is of dwarf growth. 



A 



WINTER-FLOWERING GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANT. 
(Spabhannia afbicana.) 
This flowers in the dull season of the year, and 
is valuable for that reason. It needs cool treat- 
ment, and should not be over-potted ; in fact, it 
flowers better if pot-bound. Cuttings taken now 
will root under a bell-glass ; if when rooted three 
are put in one pot and the growths pinched they 
soon make fair-siaed plants. It needs plenty of 
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iheir immediate allies — the difFerent forms of 
Enoephaburtoe, Boweoia, Maorozamia* Zamia* kc 
Thoogh they are rarely met with in gardens, a 
grcmp of Cycadaceons plants forms a really mag- 
nifioent feature, as may well be seen in the 
southern part of the Palm house at Kew, where 
an nnpaialleled collection is brooght together. 

T. 



RHODODENDRON WHITE 
PEARL. 

The handsome Rhododendron Pink Pearl is 
so well known that the new variety. White 
Pearlj needs little description. It is virtaallj 
a white-flowered Pink Pearl. It was exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Cutbush and Son, Hi^^hgate, 
N., before the Royal Horticultural Society on 
the 3rd ult, and then received an award of 
merit As then shown this Rhododendron 
was very beautiful, and doubtless will become 
a valuable plant 



water at the rcioU irhen 

gruwina, and shauld be €ut 
back after floweriog. This 
U A UAefal plftoi for the 
cona«rvatory. W, O. 



LAGERSTEtEMIA 
INDICA. 
''BtJssitx" nifty be mt«r6fttad 
to know in rep!y to htfl 
note, p&g€ 34, that Lager- 
ftttcumift indica is zrowii in 
the open in several gardens 
in the Sonth-weet I saw it 
in flower against a wall at 
Trewidden, near Penzance, 
last automn, and know good 
bnshee growins at Mount?' Bdgonmbe, and on 
the Underoliff in the Isle of Wight I have also 
met with it in other gardens. In some oases, 
however, althoogh it ubm made good growth, so 
far it has not flowered. 

8. W. FiTZHUUim.T. 

A NEW CYCAS. 
Ctoas Micholitzu, which was given an award 
of merit by the Royal Horticultural Society on 
the 3rd alt, is a very distinct and ornamental 
species. A generation aoo it would have 
attracted more attention and doubtless obtained 
a first-class certificate. It was discovered by M. 
Micholits when travelling in Annan for Messrs. 
F. Sander and Sons some two or three years 
ago. The striking peculiarity of this species 
is the wajr in which the divisions of the leaf 
are in their torn again divided, usually into 
three or fonr leaflets, in which respect it stands 
out from any of the others. Not only is this 
feature a very distinctive one, but it also adds 
greatly to the ornamental qualities of the plant, 
which should become a general favourite if it can 
be cUstributed in quantity. It is not often that 
one has to chronicle the discovery of a new 
species of Cycas, and still lees frequently such a 
distinct one as this. A glance at the list of 
plants certificated by the Royal Horticultural 
Society shows only seven kinds of Cj^oas, and only 
one of them has been certificated since the year 
1880. Five out of the seven were shown by the 
late Mr. William Bull of Chelsea, who devoted 
much attention and space to these plants and 



OfOAS MI0H0LIT3EII. 
iRmi'u.txd,} 

Sit AififtiU, 4( a me€tin0 &J ihr lUf^i 
B<trH<^tlitxrtU Society on ihr srd idt.) 



THE TENiPERATE HOUSE 
AT KEW. 

A Housu TO Visit. 

C[}E plant houses are not, as a rule, pleas- 
ing to the gardener, because they do 
not provide suitable conditions for the 
plants that are grown in them. With 
care and skill they may be made 
attractive to the crowd, who love to 
see big things, but they are, nevertheless, in most 
oases, costly possessions. Who does not know 
the architect's conservatory, with its display of 
stone, wood, iron, tiles, and statuary, whilst the 
plants, for which it was expressly built, look 
unhappy and unhealthy ? Here and there one 
may see a large house where the plants are at 




RHODODENDRON WHITE PEARL. (Reduced.) 
(Shown by Mettrs. Cutbuih and Son, HighgaU, Ufdfrt the Royal HorHeuUural SocUty ontke JrdvU,) 
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ftt home, but in these oMes it will be foand that 
house and aooeesoriee are made saboenrient to the 
good coltiTation of the planta. 

There is no better example of Buch a house 
than the great range or block known as the 
Temperate hoose at Kew. This is by far the 
largest plant hoose in the world, its saperficee 
beinff nearly two aores, its length 628 feet, the 
width of the central portion 140 feet, and its 
height 00 feet In this house most of the plants 
are planted out in borders, on about the same 
IhMS as in borders in the open air, and it is 
surprising to many to see how well most of the 
plants tluive in them. Of oonrse, a p«at deal 
has been done to make the conditions with reaard 
to soil, drainage, ventilation, and light all as 
favourable as possible to the cultivation of plants 
under glass. Neglect of these most important 
factors are too often the cause of disaster. 
^ The Kew house was not always what it is now, 
and w4 believe it is due to the present curator 
that a few years ago it was decided to re-make 
all the borders, puttins in agricultural drains, 
and to re-roof the whole of the 
okl part. The effect of these 
alterations has been most marked, 
the health of almost every plant 
in the borders being now of the 
best, the growth many of them 
make being quite astonishing. 
In the sprinff time this house is 
a place of duight to thousands. 
Acadas, Rhododendrons, Camel- 
lias, Correas, Ghorizemas, Habro- 
thamnus, Ciianthus, Sparmannias, 
Eohiums, G«iistas, Magnolias, 
and many of the rarer shrubs 
from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and the Southern 
United States are then to be seen 
in flower, not in the form of 
small pot-grown bushes, but great 
shrubs, some of them trees even, 
as vigorous and floriferous as 
Hawthorn and Laburnum are in 
the open. 

At all times of the year 
it is a pleasant place to walk 
in. The paths are made of fine 
gravel, and the remainder of the 
floor is devoted to borders of soil 
about 3 feet deep. The magnifi- 
cent examples of Araucarias, 
Palms, Gordylines, Strelitzias, 
Bamboos, Tree Ferns, Clethra, 
and Yuccas* which fill the central 
area, are as fine as can be seen 
anywhere. The stages that sur- 
round the largest division are 
filled with geographical flPKmps of 
pot-grown plants, chiefly from 
Japan and China, New Zealand, 
Australia, and South Africa. The 
contents of this house should be 
helpful to everyone who wishes 
to furnish a conservatory with 
suitable plants, and to get an idea of the 
conditions they require. 

The south wing contains plants from Mexico 
and other oountries of similar climatic conditions, 
the north wing being devoted chiefly to Hima- 
layan and tender Chinese and Japanese plants. 
This last-named division has lately been 
replanted, and the Himalayan Rhododendrons, 
Magnolia Campbelli, Buddleia Colvillei, Tea 
Plant, Fremontia, Carpenteria, Tricuspidaria, 
Desfontanea, and such-like shrubs bid fair to 
make a grand show. In this house there is now 
a fine group in fiower of Jasminum primulinum. 
Here, too, the yellow Moutan Peony is quite at 
home. The group of Vaccinium or Pentapterv- 
gium serpens is finer, it is said, than in the 
Himalayas, whence it was 'introduced by Mr. 
Elwes some twenty years aga 

On the whole the Temperate house at Kew 
ranks among the proudest poss essi ons of the 
country, and although it cost nearly £50,000 and 



its completion was spread over some forty years 
(1861 - 90), ito present condition more than 
justifies the cost and time expended upon it. 
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NICOTIANA SANDERiE. 

A S a winter and early spring-flowering 

/% plant, to follow late Chrysanthemums, 

/ \ the above well-known beddins plant 

/ \ should have a good future before it, 

y ^ and become a general favourite where 

tall flowering plants and out flowers 

are in request at this season of the year. So easily 

does it respond to this treatment that it can be 

profltably grown both by the amateur and profee- 

sionid. pSunts here during February have grown 

from 3 feet to 6 feet high (heights which are all 

too scarce in flowering plants at this season), 

therefore proving most useful when used in con- 



days to hasten root-action, afterwards arranging 
them on a bed of ashes in the open till frosts 
are probable, when they must be returned to 

Sits or cool houses. A few spikes of bloom 
evelop late in the year ; these will prove useful, 
and the main batch will flower during January 
and February, when they will become exceed- 
ingly welcome. A few strong plants wero 
potted on, for trial, into 8-inch pots at the end of 
November; these have grown in proportion, 
forming successional flowers to those in the 6-inch 
pots. G. Ellwood. 

Stjoanmore Park Qairdens^ BishojfB Wcdthanu 



LILIES IN FLOWER 
A YiBiT to Covent Garden Market or a peep into 
some of the principal florists' shops during the 
winter and early spring months serves to show 
the great changes that the refrigerating process 
has Drought about in the production of flowers 
at other than their normal season. It has quite 
rovolutionised the process of forcing, and done 




CENTRAL WALK IN THE ORBAT TEMPERATE HOUSE AT KEW. 



junction with other conservatory or greenhouse 
plants. For house decoration plants remain 
tresh fully three weeks. As a cut flower it is 
very useral, the later buds opening in water. 
The colours, too, at this season aro very bright, 
and mora intense owing, I am euro, to the sun- 
less time, as when planted out in summer this 
plant appreciates partial shade. 

Seed for this purpose should be sown in pots or 
pans early in May, using a light compost If 
placed in gentle heat germination will take place 
m from eight to tea days. Place a sheet of glass 
over the pans until the seedlings appear, shading 
from bright sun. Prick off into pans or boxes 
when large enough to handle, and later into 3-inch 
pots, returning them to a shady house or pit. 
When ready the flnal potting should take place, 
using 6-inch and 7-inch pots, and a compost of 
three parts flbrous loam and one part each of 
spent Mushroom-bed manure and coarse sand. 
Place the plants in a cold frame for a few 



I away with much of the necessity for using great 
I heat. In no class of plants is it more noSceable 
I than in the Lilies. Their flowering season within 
I a decidedly limited number of years was com- 
paratively short. The flrst break away was 
I when in the early eighties we received bulbs of 
Lilium longiflorum from Bermuda, which, as it 
was possible to flower them quite early in the New 
Year, were at fint regarded as a new species 
under the name of L. Harrisii. Time has, 
however, proved that it is the conditions under 
which they are grown that have ffiven them this 
early-flowerinff quality. After this the next step 
was the retaroinff process, which has been carried 
to such a state of perfection that throushout the 
winter and spring months our markets are 
reffularlv supplied with the silvery trumpets of 
Lilium longiflorum and the white and coloured 
varieties of L. speciosum, while, in a lesser degree, 
blooms of L auratum and L. Ugrinum are also 
As the blossoms of L. longiflorum can be 
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obtained in Urge quMititiee for decorations at 
Easter, the Arum LUy, at one time grown almost 
ezolnsivelv for that parpose, is now mnoh less 
onltivalea than was formerly the case. Nearly 
the whole of the Lilies nsed for retarding are 
Japanese bolbs, which fact is broaght home 
prominently to wonld-be purchasers in a small 
way at the large auction sales held in London, 
as they are bought in a wholesale manner for 
storage by a few dealers. Plants other than 
Lilinms that narticularly lend themselves to 
retarding are the Lily of the Valley, of which 
flowers are by this means obtained aU the year 
round, Spir»as, Lilacs, and Azalea mollis. T. 



PINK ANEMONES. 
Anxmoni blanda is such a valuable plant in the 
earliest days of the }rear that a little additional 
variety in its colour is desired. We cannot but 
admire the tvpioal blue varieties, which varv 
somewhat in depth of shade, and some of which 
are exceedingly beautiful, even in bud, with their 
bright touch of red or warm purple. Then the 
lovely variety scythinica, with its white flowers 
tinged with blue on the eztepor, is a charming 
flower indeed. A pink variety has, however, 
long been coveted, and for some years those who 
grow Anemone blanda have expected to find one 
among seedlings or imported tubers. One of my 
imported flowers some years ago, when it first 
opened, was pinkish in colour, but it afterwards 
approached too near the normal colouring to be 
considered of special value. In some corre- 
spoodeooe I had with the late Rev. C. Wolley- 

1- 



Dod about that time, he spoke of his desire to 
find a really pink on« also, but said that he had 
not been able to secure such a flower. Mr. 
James Allen was, however, more successful, 
and, as the result of raising seedlinn, he has 
ffiven us a true pink variety which he has named 
Meteor. Mr. Allen kindly sent me this in 
Auffust, 1902, and I have since had the pleasure 
of flowering it, and of finding it really pink, as 
Mr. Allen described it. Meteor is a verv 
beautiful Anemone indeed, a».we may weU 
understand when it was deemed worthy by Mr. 
Allen of a varietal name. I understand that 
Mr. Divers of Belvoir has another pink variety 
of Anemone blanda, but I have never had an 
opportunity of seeing it. Apart altogether from 
the beauty of these forms, we have in them great 
possibilities as the parents of seedlings of even 
better colour. 
Sunnynuad, Dumfriei. S. Abnott. 

CARNATIONS ON AN OLD WALL. 
Thi illustration is so suggestive that few notes 
are necessary to accompany it. It shows the 
great charm of the garden Carnation in the fissures 
of a wall, and so planted that the flower-stems 
hang over in untutored drifts. There is nothing 
formal in this planting of white Carnations, which 
fiowers as freely as the plants in the border. The 



Ct point is to push the roots well into the 
re with the soil, so that they can set 
thoroughly established. Wall gardeninfl is qiute 
simple. Good soil and well-rooted little plants 
will bring about unexpected results to those who 
are unacquainted 
with this phase of 
flower oultune. We 
advise the plants to 
be put in either in 
earijr autumn or in 
spring, and no 
variety is more 
suitable for walls 
than the old sweet- 
scented fringed 
white. When the 
summer is hot a 
sentle dewing over 
from the syringe is 
beneficial in the 
evening, and this 
applies practically 
to all wall plants. 
The Carnation and 
Pink have a winter 
charm, too, as then 
the leaves are even 
more silvery in 
colour than in 




OABNATIONS ON A WALL. 



MULE PINKS. 
Whibs they suc- 
ceed, few dwarf 
border plants make 
a finer show than 
these hardy Dian- 
thuses. True, they 
do not possess the 
delicious fragrance 
of the ordinary 
garden Pinks, but 
their brilliant and 
freely- produced 
flowers make up, 
in part at least, for 
the want of per- 
fume. Probably the 
finest variety is the 
brilliant crimson - 
scarlet Napoleon 
IIL I am aware 
that there is great 
difficulty in some 
localities in keeping 
this variety in 



health. It has the annoying habit of suddenly 
dying ofF at the most unexpected times. After 
careral study of the plant, I find that the reason 
for this lies in the not that it literally fiowers 
itself into such a weak state that it is unable to 
survive ordinary hardy plant treatment To 
overcome this I propa|^te annually in August. 
The difficulty of procuring cuttings may be got 
over by planting a few gpod young plants oo a 
north border, or by keeping a few ot the plants 
from fiowering. i have heen successful with these 
Dianthnses on stiff clay soil by simply making a 
hole about 6 inches deep, and as mu<m aoroes» at 
planting time, and filling in with good light soil, in 
which a good quantity of wood ashes was mixed. 
The first half of April is a sood time to plant out 
these Pinks, and well-tUled and fairly rich soil Is 
essentiaL Marie Par^ is a lovely white sort of 
strong growth, but it is by no means so free 
fiowering as the above-mentioned red variety. It 
throws up abundance of cuttings, which are mote 
difficult to root. A good Pink is grandifiora 
rosea. With it there is little difficulty, and when 
once planted it is good for three years. It is a grand 
cut flower variety and a most profuse bloomer. 
PreaUmt LwUUhgow, C. Blaik. 

WHITE STOCK RIVIERA MARKET. 
This sweet-sceoted variety has much to recom- 
mend it as a winter and early spring-fiowering 
variety. Seed should be sown in boxes durins 
June or July, and the seedlings pricked out and 
potted off at later stages, finally placing three 

Slants in a 6-inch pot. Fully expose them out of 
oors till autumn, when they should be arranged 
in cool quarters, never hunying them to a mgh 
temperature until the sjiikes are well advano^ 
when they can be placed in aentle heat if required 
early. Treated thus, usefid spikes are assured, 
with ten to twelve fully expanded blooms on a 
spike, a good percentage beinff double. Where 
white flowers are in demand this is most useful. 
There is also a rose-coloured variety. 

Gboboi Ellwood. 



A RARE SAXIFRAGK 
(S. Faldonbidb.) 
Rahkino among the rarest and most beautiful of 
the smaller Saxifrages are those in what may be 
called the Boydii section, of which the type ie 
S. Boydii, a hybrid, it is understood, which is the 
result of a natural cross between S. bureeriana 
and S. aretimdes, probably the yellow form called 
primulina. Unfortunately, however, this plant 
cannot be successfully grown in most southern 
gardens, and it thrives with more freedom in its 
native district near Melrose, where it was raised 
by Mr. James Boyd of Cherry trees. In the newer 
plant, raised by Mr. W. B. Boyd of Faldonside, 
Melrose, and named by him Faldonside, we have 
a very pleasing little plant, which can hardly be 
said to supersMle S. Boydii, but to supplement it. 
Its colour is of a paler shade of yellow ; the flowers 
are not only larger but better in form, by being 
rounder and less starry, while it appears to be 
even a better grower than the typicid S. BoydiL 
It has been placed in the hands of a Scottish 
nurseryman for distribution, and is only now, I 
believe, being disposed of. I have known the 
stock for some time, and I am of opinion that 
S. Faldonside will probably prove itself less 
difficult to cultivate than 8. Boydii, which it 
surpa s s e s in all respects save in that important 
one of colour. 
Sunnymetidt Dumfries. 8. Abnott. 

SOME BEAUTIFUL MONTBRETLAS. 
Thi section of the genus Tritonia, which includes 
the species and varieties always recognised in 
gardens as Montbretias, comprises numerous 
useful and showy plants that are steadily 
advancing in public favour. In almost any sou 
which is not excessively heavy or wet they 
succeed satisfactorily with ordinary attention, and 
though autumn planting is often recommended. 
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I haTe pUnted them in early spring m sooii 
as it oan be done with safetv, and the results 
have been equally as flood as from those planted 
at the other period. In one charaoter they are 
especially valuable to town aod soborban 
amateurs or gardeners, namely, they endure 
unfavourable atmospheric oooditions far better 
than many bulbous plants do, producing an 
abundance of their brflliaot flowers over a con- 
siderable portion of the summer months. The 
species, Tntouia Pottsii, with bright orange-red 
flowers ; T. flava, clear yellow ; x. rosea, rich 
soft pink ; and the hybrid T. crocosmiflora, 
which unites the characters of Grocosmia aursa 
with those of T. Pottsii, are still among the 
best that can be grown, but varieties and crosses 
derived from them are now very numerous. For 
general attractiveness and hardy, floriferous habit 
the following are notable : Teuow flowers— Geo. 
Davison, Soleil Oouchant, Solfaterre, EzoeUior, 
and Yellow Queen. Vermilion and red tints — 
Bouquet Parfait, Geres, Fiery Star, Germania, 
and Oriflamme. Golden aod orange shades- 
Eldorado, Feu d' Artifice, Figaro, Drap d'Or, 
Gerbe d'Or, and Prince of Oranoe. Parti- 
ooloured — grandiflora, scarlet and yellow ; 
Vulcan, deep red aod yellow, with purple spots ; 
and elesans, yellow and crimson. A really good 
pure wnite variety would be a splendid com- 
panion for these, but I do not know one, though 
some of the palest yellow-flowered forms approach 
very near to white. jU G. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 



QARRYA ELLIPTICA IN SCOTLAND. 

SINGE writing my former note on Gkurrjra 
ellipUca I have had the pleasure of 
seeing a large plant in bush form at 
The Grove, Dumfries, where there are 
several laige specimens. The best is 
10 feet high and 12 feet through. 
Mr. Gardiner, the gardener at The Grove, 
informed me that another flne one had been 
killed by an unusually severe and protracted 
frost about twenty-eight years aga That was, 
however, the longest ana most severe winter 
within record, and followed upon one also 
more intensely cold than usual. The present 
plants are in the front of a shrubbery, and are 
sheltered from the north by other shrubs and a 
plantation. S. Arnott. 

Stmnymeadt Dumfries. 

THE POISON IVY. 
Thi Poison Ivy of the United States is oc- 
casionally grown in this country, where its 
EDisonous e£Eeots are hardly known and excite 
ttle alarm. Disagreeable effects are, however, 
apt to follow the use of its autumn-coloured 
leaves for table decoration. In the Kew 
BuUeiki an article on this subject by Dr. 
Franz P/afF of the Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, is reprinted. Dr. Pfaff says that the 
active principle of the Poison Ivy is an oil, which 
he has named '* Tozicodendrol." This can be 
found in all parts of both Rhus Toxicodendron 
and Rhus venenata. " Toxicodendrol " is not a 
volatile oil, but, on the contrary, is very stable. 
One must endeavour to remove it as quickly as 
possible and prevent its spreading. This can be 
done by vigorously washing the a£Feoted and 
exposed parts with soap and water and a scrub- 
bing brush ; that is to say, by mechanically 
removing the oil. As the active principle is very 
soluble in alcohol, other processes may be 
employed to remove the oil. The exposed parts 
may be washed repeatedly with fresh quantities 
of alcohol and a scrubbing brush. The poisonous 
oil may be thus removed in alcoholic solution. 
The w\»b{Dg rau«t h^ done thoroughly when 
aloohol is em^liyerl, as otherwise the alcohol 
might only serve to distribute the oil more 



widely over the skin. The finger nails should be 
out short and also perfectly cleaned with the 
scrubbing brush. Oily preparations, or anythinff 
which dissolves the poisonous oil, if used, should 
be immediately removed, as they may only 
spread the poison, giving it a larger area on 
which to work. The treatment above outlined 
cannot cure the already inflamed parta, which 
must heal by the usual iprocess of repair ; but it 
does prevent the spreadtna of the inflammation, 
and may serve to remove uie poison before it has 
had time to produce its characteristic effects 
upon the skin. 

DIERVILLA (WEIGELA) FLEUR DE 
MAL 

This pretty Weigela, which has been exhibited 
during the present sprinff as flowerins specimens 
undw glass, bids fair to become popular for this 
purpose, as it is a decided break away from most 
of the subjects so treated. It belongs to an 
sarly-flowerinff race of these plants, the first 
member of which was W. procox, distributed by 
M. Lemoine of Nancy about ten years ago. At 
that time it attracted a good deal of attention 
owing to its earlv-flowering qualities. The 
flowers of this variety are deep rose, marked 
with carmine and yellow in the throat Other 
varieties remarkable from the early period at 
which their flowers expand were soon sent out 
from the same nursery, the first two, distributed 
in 1899, being Fleur de Mai, the subject of this 
note, whoee flowers when in the open nound are 
of a purplish rose tint, with the buds clear 
purple ; and Bouquet Rose, which is of a pleasing 
satiny rose colour. Since then other forms of 
this section have been put into commerce by the 
Nancy flrm. Though the great merits at the 
different Weigelas as flowering shrubs in the 
open sround have been long recognised, their 
value for blooming under glus has been up to 
now to a great extent passed over. H. P. 

CEANOTHUS RIGIDUS. 
A SPioiMiN of this trained to the wall of the 
herbaceous ground at Kew was in full flower 
in the mid<&e of April, and the pleasing blue 
of its blossoms was a decided change from the 
whites, yellows, and pinks which predominate 
among Uie trees and shrubs in flower at this 
season. It is a shrub of erect growth, with 
rigid branches clothed with dark green leaves, 
coarsely toothed at the apex. They are about 
half an inch in length. This Geanothus is a 
native of Galifomia, and was first introduced 
by Hartweg, one of the collectors sent out by our 
horticultural society about 1848. From its early 
fiowering and distinct colour this Geanothus 
deserves to be more frequently planted than it is. 
It is not sufficiently hardy to stand as a bush in 
the open ground; it needs, even in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, the protection of a south 
walL T. 
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HOW TO GROW MUSHROOMS IN 
THE OPEN. 

[In reply to "A 0."] 

IT does not matter very much as regards the 
position of the proposed Mushroom-beds, 
whether they are in the sun or in shade, 
but they must be placed in a sheltered 
position, well protected from north and 
east winds. It is too late now to make 
the beds up for this summer. (They never do 
well in hot weather during the height of 
summer.) The best time to start forming the 
beds is any time in September, and in succMsion 
afterwards as manure is available any time up to 
the middle of March following. 



As regards manure, no other than fresh horse 
manure, with half the strawy litter mixed with 
it, will da That from corn-fed animals is the 
best. Until sufficient manure is collected, say, 
to make a cartload, it should be spread out 
thinly and preserved from too much wet. When 
a caitload has been collected it should be made 
into a heap and left so until it is well heated, 
which will be in about nine days. It should then 
be turned over and left to cool for an hour, when 
it should be put up again to heat in the same 
way, for the same time, when it must be turned 
over again and allowed to cooL It will then be 
ready to form the bed. The bed should be made 
in the form of a row of Gelery when it is earthed 
up. The dimensions should be: Width at the 
bottom, 2^ feet ; height at the top of ridge the 
same (2} feet). 

In the course of a week or ten days the heat of 
the bed, if all has gone on well, will rise probably 
to 85<> or 90^ Fahr. When the heat has fallen 
from these figures to from 70^ to 75^, then it 
will be time to insert the spawn. In making, the 
bed must be ipressed firmly. The spawn is sold 
in cakes of 9 inches by 5 inches as a rule. These 
should be broken by hand into six equal pieces, 
foreed and pressed bard into the suitaoe of the 
bed (all over) at distances of 8 inches apart, holes 
being made for their reception deep enouffh for 
the pieces to sink into the oed half an inchoelow 
the surface. Gover the spawn over with manure, 
well pressing it down. In the course of two or 
three days the bed must be cased over with soil 
(half an inch deep when well beaten down), 
damping the surface, and making it smooth as if 

ElasterM with mortar, in order to prevent the 
eat of the bed from evaporating ; ordinary 
garden soil will do. 

The next thing will be to cover the bed over 
with dry straw. Bracken, or other litter in suffi- 
cient quantity to maintain the temperature of 
the bed at from 55<> to 60<> Fahr. The bed need 
not be uncovered for the next five weeks, when 
the litter should be taken ofF and a slight watering 
with tepid water given to the bed. Let it be 
covered over affain and the same temperature 
maintained, and in another fortnight uncover 
again to look for Mushrooms, when you ought 
not to be disappointed. Afterwards Mushrooms 
should be gatnered twice a week for a matter of 
six weeks or two months. The surface of the 
beds should be kept moist by occasional waterings. 
It is not necessary to expose the whole of the tod 
at each picking, only lifting the litter up and 
placing it down after the picking is done. When 
successfully grown the Mushroom is a very pro- 
fitable crop to grow, but it is not everyone who 
succeeds in their culture, and we woidd advise 
you to start on a limited scale until you attain 
success and confidence in their growth. There is 
a good market for them all the year round. 



CAULIFLOWER EARLY GIANT. 

Of this variety I grow a good number of plants, 
as it comes into use some time before that indis- 
pensable variety Autumn Giant. It is of strong 
and robust srowth, and in dry weather is not so 
liable to produce thin loose ** curds. ** The flavour 
is mild and the ** curds" are thick. To grow this 
vegetable the land must be well manured and 
deeply cultivated so as to encourage the roots to 
descend a good depth after moisture and food; 
they are then better able to withstand a fpell of 
dry, hot weather. H. Maskham. 

EPICURE RUNNER BEAN. 

Thi pods of this variety, so abundantly produced, 
are excellent when gathered very young, but, apart 
from this quality, it is a variety that is compara- 
tively stringless when some others are past using. 
It is very fleshy and brittle, and altogether an 
excellent Bean to grow. Two or three sowings 
should be made to keep up a long pupplv. 

H. Mafkham. 
Wro^ham Pwrk Gardens, Bamet. 
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GARD6NING FOR B6GINN6RS. 



PLANTING VINES.— Vines are best 
pUnted some time daring the summer, 
when thev are growing freely. If 
possible, ao not delay punting young 
V ines after Jane or July ; they are 
then making roots freely, and will 
qaiokly take hold of the now soil. Until 
required for permanent plantings young Vines are 
usually cultivated in pots. Oare is neoeasary 
when taking them out of the latter not to break 
or damage the roots. Take oare that the hole 
made to receive the Vine is so large that there is 
a clear space of 12 inches around the roots. 
Remove the surface-soil, disengage some of the 
roots that will have probably become matted 
together in the pot, remove the crocks, and spread 
out the former as well as {KMsible. If the mass 
of soil and roots be left intact, as taken from 
the pot, it is likely to become dry, and the roots 
also cannot push into the new soil when they 
are matted and twisted together. Arranae the 
roots, as far as possible, in cuflforent layers, placing 
them out carefully in a horiiontM direction. 
After covering over one layer with soil, make 
this firm before placing on the next. The upper- 
most roots mav easily be kept back until required 
by turning them upwards to the stem ; keep 
them down by means of pieces of turf. Do not 
plant the Vines (supposing the border to be 
inside) within 18 inches of the hot-water pipe«, 
and, if planted outside, place them as near to the 
wiul of the vinery as po»- 
sible. It is a mistake to 
have much of the stem 
exposed. During cold 
weather, straw, or some 
other material, should be 
put over the base of the 
stem outside, or the Vine, 
if growing or carrying a 
crop of fruit, would suffer 
severely. The distance 
apart at which Vines should 
be planted depends largely 
upon the variety (for some 
are much stronger in 
growth than others), and 
alio whether it is intended 
to force them early in the 
season or allow them to 
start naturally. For the 
more vigorous ones, such 
as Alicante, Gros Guil- 
laume, and Syrian, a space 
of 3 feet 6 inches or 4 feet 
between each is necessary, 
while Foster's Seedling, Black Hamborgh, and 
L%dy Dowoe's Seedling do not require more 
than 3 feet. When hard forcing is practised 
for a supply of early Grapes, the Vines will 
be wide enough apart at 2 feet 6 inches. 
Always make sure that the Vines are thoroughly 
well watered before being taken out of the 
pots. If dry when planted, it is difficult 
to water them properly afterwards. Instead of 
running through the hard mass of soil and roots, 
the water makes its way into the more porous 
border, leaving the former quite dry, altnough 
this perhape may not be found out until the 
plant begins to suffer. 

Thinning Seedlings. — The accompanying sketch 
shows the result of thinning Carrots properly 
and the evil effect of neglecting to thin. It 
serves to draw attention to the importance of 
thinning seedlings in generaL At this time of 
year the ground is more or less full of seedling 
plaut», and tbiooing is now one of the most 
important gardening dulies. Those who have 
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SIMPLE HINTS. 

never thinned seedlings properly, especially the I 
seedlings of quick-growing annuu flowers, cannot 
have haid these plimts at their best. They grow 
quickly, and if allowed plenty of room in which 
to develop, each plant will soon make a good 
specimen. If, however, the seedlings are allowed 
to remain thickly clustered, the result will be a 
mass of weakly, short-lived plants that will 
flower indifferently. S9eds are usually sown too 




must be raised in a frame or given some 
The seedlings should be planted out 
from frost is over. 



danger 



Oodetiaa. — There are few more satisfactory 
annual flowers than the Godetias, and they are 
quite as easily gfpwn as any other. The flowers 
may now be had in a variety of colours, and the 



plants last in bloom for a knig time. For i 
in beds and borders it is one of the best and most 
effdotive of all annuals. To produce a display 
during the coming summer, seed should now be 
sown in the open ground. Each plant must be 
allowed plenty of room, so that it can grow 
stronffly. If the seedlinn are allowed to remain 
crowded, the plants will be weakly, the flowers 
will be poor, and the season of blossom compara- 
tively short. The Godetia is naturally a strong 
grower, »nd needs plenty of space f<» its {voper 
oevelopment. 

Tm-toeek Stocks.— U the garden soil is light 
and well drained. Ten-week Stocks can be grown 
most successfully from sowings made out of doors 
at this season. It is as well to sow thickly, for 
if the weather is unfavourable some of the seeds 
may not germinate. If, however, they germinate 
well, the seedlings must be thinned out. These 
Stocks like a rich soil, and rarely give satisfac- 
tion if the soil is poor. If the soil is heavy it is 
not advisable to raise them in this way, for very 
probably the seed would fail to germinate. The 
seedlings must be protected from slugs by a 
dusting of soot or in some other manner. 

I Phiax Drfunmondiu—Thia valuable half-hardy 
I annual has been improved considerably during 
late ^ears, and the new forms are greatly 
I superior to the older ones. This Phlox lasts in 
, flower throughout a long period, and in this 
respect is perhaps most viSuable of all half-hardy 
annuals. If the seed was sown in March as 
advised, the plants will soon be ready for trans- 
ferring to the beds and borders where the^ are to 
flower. In order to have them at their best, 
^ plants of the large-flowered sorts should be 

beginners 'to follow this plan, but it serves to I planted 18 inches or 2 feet apart, but the dwarf 
show that the best results follow when plants are varieties need not be more than 9 inches apart. 

given room in which to develop normally. Unless 

Sweet Peas were in thoroughly weUtUled and Tnwxr nAT)m?xrTxrn 

weU-manured land, it would be fooUsh to thin I TOWN GA.RDENING. 

them out to 6 inches apart. Not only do plants TomcUoea Out of Doors —The Tomato may be 

flower more freely when they have proper room, I most suoceasfully growu uub of doors, at any rate 

but they last a good 

deal longer in bloom. 

The Canary Creeper. 
This half-hardy annual 
climbing plant is dis- 
tinct ana attractive, 
and very useful for 
many purpoees in the 
gardfen. It differs from 
the ordinary climbing 
Nasturtium, in that it 
needs rich soil to ensure 
a satisfactory growth, 
while the ordinary 
climbing 'Nasturtium 
will not flower well 
unless it is grown in a 
poor soil If planted 
in a well-enriched soil, 

the Canary Creeper will make vigorous growth, 
which wiU be covered with the bright yellow 
pleasing flowers throughout the summer. Wlule 
the ordinary climbing Nasturtium is hardy, and 
the seeds may be sown out of doors, the Canary 
Creeper is half-hardy only, so that the seedlings 



1*0T VINB. AS IT SHOULD BB PRBPARBD POR 
PLANTina. 



thickly, but even this may be remedied if thin- 
ning is practised thoroughly. Take the Sweet 
Pea for instance. Some of the best growers thin 
out the seedlings to 4 inches, 6 inches, or even 
8 inches apart. Of course, one can hardly advise 
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CARBOT ROOTS, SHOWINO THB VFFBCT 

OP NOT THnVHIRO, WHICH MAY BB 

TAKBN TO APPLT TO AST SBSDLIIIQ 

PLANT. 



in the South Midlands on a warm border, or, what 
is even better, against a warm wall or fence. In 
a favourable summer they may be grown per- 
fectly well on an open bolder, but if the season 
is comparatively sunless, it is more than likely 
the fruits would not ripek |t is safer, thereforei 
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to pat out the plants on a border at the foot 
of a wall or feoce faoiog toath or sonth-wMt. 
The most important point in the onltivAtion of 
Tomatoes out of doors is to have good strong 
plants ready for planting out by the end of Miy 
or yeiy early in Jane: With this end in view, 
therefore, the plants shrmld have been raised 
under glass, ana be flradaally hardened off pre- 
paratoi^ to being planted oat of doors. It is 
thos too Ute to sow the seeds now, and if no 
plants have been raised they shoald be parchased, 
whioh shoald be done at a very small cost. It is 
aselees attempting to ffrow Tomatoes oat of 
doors anlesB one has gooa plants to plant oat at 
the time mentioned above. It is not advisable 
to make the border too rich, otherwise plants 
will grow very strongly and probably prodace 
few flowers. EMh plant shoald be confined to a 
single stem, and take the earliest opportaniW 
of fortiUsing the first fiowers that are prodaoea, 
for the earfier the fraits are formed the better 
chance the fratt will have of ripening. The 
plants shoald not be stopped until at least two 
good bnnches of fiowers have been prodaced and 
the fraits have let. When it is seen that the 
fraits have formed, the tip of the shoot shoald be 
pinched oat and side shoots or laterals, which 
will be pmdaced in the fatare, mast also be 
stopped. Diring thesammer the largest of the 
leaves may be cat back to half their leogth, so as 
to allow the sonlight to reach the fraits. Daring 
hot weather the plants mast, of coarse, be kept 
well sapplied with water, and once or twice a 
week they shoald be watered with liqaid manare 
after clear water has been applied. 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 



WE invite our readers to send 
OS anything of special beauty 
and interest for our table, 
as by this means many rare 
and interesting plants become 
more widely known. We 
hope, too, that a short cultural note will 
accompany the flower, so as to make a notice 
of it more instructive to those who may wish 
to ffrow it We welcome anything from the 
ffarden, whether fruit, tree, snrub, Orchid, or 
niu;dy flower, and they should be addressed 
to The Editor, 20, Tavistock Street, Govent 
Garden, W.C. 

SOHIZANTHUS WJSITONSNSIS. 

Mr. Bjktty sends from Skelton Castle Grardens, 
flowers of the pretty Sohizanthas wisetonensis, 
whioh are delicate in ooloor and dainty in shape. 
Odr correspondent writes : ** We flnd the Sohisam- 
thas at this time of year most valaable for table 
decoration. It is also asefal in pots for standing 
singly in the rooms. We have flfty plants in 
fallbloom in the centre of oar greenhoose, and 
they are a beaatif al sight at the present time. 
There is great variety in the coloaring. We 
eaved oar own seed from the old plants of wise- 
tonensis last year, and the flowers are above the 
average size, and the marking more varied than 
nmsl. The plants are in 7-inch pots." 

[A more charming series of ooloars we have 
not seen. — Ed ] 

ISMBNI OALATHIVA GRANDIFLORA. 

Mr. Batty also sends a flower of this charming 
Ismena ''I was pressed to try a dossn balbs 
last year and laaghed at the idea. However, the 
flowers are most asefal, and half-a-dozen of them 
will scent a whole hoascw We grew the balbs in 
the stove, and they seem to be qaite at home 
there." 



ANBMONB FUIGINS 

From Croghan H^ase, Bjyle, Mrs. Merrick 
Lloyd sends a beaatifal lot of flowers of this 
Anemone, '* which grow like weeds in this garden. 



and flower freely for more than three months 
on end. Many of the flower-stems are qaite 
13 inches long. They make a beaatifal bright 
bed or border." 



Polyanthus and Doublb Wallflowib. 
From Trasley Minor Gardens, Ecwall, Mr. 
E. Clements sends some very floe Polyanthas and 
a few flowers of the old doable oraoffe-yellow 
Wallflower. The former have large flowers in 
many rich and varied shades of oolonr. Mr. 
Clements says they have made a grand show for 
some time. The old doable Wallflower, he writes, 
is seldom seen. It has been oat all the winter at 
the foot of a soath walL 



Radish Button's Eahlibst of All. 
From Woolland, Blandford, Mr. J. Harris 
Mends some Radishes of the vaiiety Satton's 
Eirliest of All. He rightly describee it as an 
excellent little Radish. Mr. Harris writes : « It 
was grown in the open border. Sown on March 3, 
it was fit for ase on the VJih alt— a fact whioh, I 
think, fally jastifies the name given it. Cjn- 
sidering the inclement weather we have had, iti» 
earliness is particnlarly nolewortby. Readers of 
Thi Gabdxn who have not tried it shoald do so." 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

HARDY FLOWER BORDERS. — 
Weeds grow apace, and most be 
kept ander. In many herbaceoos 
borders colonies of precions little 
plants are growing so thickly as not 
to admit of the ase of the hoe, or 
the plants wonld be damaged; consequently 
recoarse most be had to hand . weeding, bat 
wherever it ispracticable the hoe shoald he ased 
f reqaently. Hoeinff is of the atmost importance, 
eepepially ss mixed herbaoeons borders are not 
now 8a> j'ioted to the annoal diggins, with the 
resalting matilation of roots, as wa« the oastom a 
few years ago. A malching given when the 
I>lants are in active growth, the manorial proper- 
ties being taken directly to the roots by rains jast 
when thev reqnire it most, is infinitely better 
than dicing in qaantities of manare, and at the 
same time chopping off all the principal roots. 
The vearly repetition of snch treatment did mnch 
to rob oar borders of some of oar rarest plants. 
Many earlv-flowering sabjects will now need 
sapport. Perennial Peas shoald be staked early. 
Peonies, Dd]phininms« Oriental Poppies, Lapins. 
Galegas, Heleniums, the larger Campanulas, ana 
all plants of strong, heavy growth are so liable 
to be broken down by winds. These mast be 
sapported by sticks in the early stages of growth. 
I do not advocate staking and tying everything 
up, but only those especially liable to injary. As 
most plants are in groups, I flnd a few sprays of 
Pea-sticks placed aroand and among them to be 
all the support they require, and by Uie time Uiey 
reach the flowerins stage the plants practically 
hide up all the sticks. 

Ebemubi are now poshing their flower-spikes. 
It is advisable not to tie these flowers op to 
sticks, as they are more liable to be snapped off 
jost above these by winds. A good mulching 
was recommended a few weeks since ; now they 
will be greatiy beneflted by copious supplies of 
water, to be continued tiu they have finished 
blooming. 

Pits and Fbamu. — These are now full of 
bedding plants that will need considerable care 
and careful attention. Those established in pots 
and boxes will need much watering. The lishts 
must be removed from the frames in fioe weather. 
To keep Ul established plants as sturdy as pos- 
sible, every available warm coroer will m utilised 
for plants turned out of frames gradually to haiden 



them, so that they do not suffer from exposure 
when they are transferred to the flower g%rden. 
G. D. Davison. 
Wtatvnck Oardena, Norwich, 



FRUIT GARDEN. 
Sbabonabli Work. — The chief work in the 
outdoor department is that of protecting trees 
from jfrost, where necessary, and disbudding 
soperflaous shoots on established tre^s stopping 
all voung shoots required for forming fruit-spurs, 
and nailing or tying in nowths reqoirecf for 
extension or for troiting the following season. 
Great care is necessary when fastening op these 
tender shoots in order not to broise tiiem. AU 
ties should be of sufficient leogth to allow of the 
proper swelling of the wood. An effective means 
of secoring the young growths on walls is to 
collect a onantity of the thin shoots of any free- 
growing deciduous shrub or tree that may be at 
hand. Cut into convenient lengths of 5- inches or 
6 inches. These are placed transveiMy across 
and over the young nowths, and tfapS ends are' 
pushed beneath the older wood already screhred 
to the walL Watering and mulching are necfiSed 
after the continued drought. - - 

Chbrriu that have not had their frnit-bods 
well thinned oot before coming into flower gensM 
rally set an enormous crop of fruit, but they 
sometimes cast a large number of fruits before 
stoning. The boroers should be carefully 
examined, aod water afforded where necessary. 
Cherries do not require much disbudding ; merely 
remove those shoots which spring from the back 
of the branches, and thin those growing in clusters • 
to prevent overcrowding, training in sufficient 
for the extension of the branches or for renewing 
worn-out shoots and furnishing blank spaces. AU 
other shoots should be pinched at the third leaf. 
Cherry trees are sobject to attacks from black 
fly, and on its flrst appearance means should be 
taken to destroy it by syringing or spraying with 
an insecticide. 

ViNKKiis.— Vines planted lately should be 
encouraged by heat and moisture until they are 
in active growth, after which air should be 
allowed freely. Vines raised from eyes this 
spring should now be ready to plant, and whetiMr 
they have been growing in pots or masses of 
tori, they shoald be thorooghly moistened before 
planting. The soil of the torder shoold be made 
arm aboot the roots, no attempt being made to 
uncoil or loosen the roots which are in active 
growth. Apply tepid water gentiy when the 
job is finished, and keep the house warm aod 
moist. Grapes that . are swelling should be 
affjrded liberal supplies of tepid liquid manure 
from the cow sheds. If red spider is apt to 
infect the Vines it is better to syringe the fSiage 
occasionally rather than allow it to gain a footing, 
but only clear soft water should be used. Over 
dryness and starvation at the roots are fruitful 
causes of red spider on Vines, especially on lisht 
soils and dry localities. A mixture of sulphur 
and milk niiade into a fine paste and painted 
over the hot-water pipes serves to arrest the 
attacks of red spider. In a preparation called 
Spidadde we have found a most effectual wash 
for eradicatiuff red spider, aod have need it 
mixed with solphor for paiotiog the hot-water 
pipes io vioenes with good results. In the 
early vioeries, where the frait is approaching 
ripeoees, the temperatore shoald be considerably 
lowered and the moistore ffradoally withdrawo. 

Okmia, N,B, Thomas R. Wiuk)n. ^ 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PoTATOU from early plaotioas will reqoire 
earthing op. A fine dry day shoald be chosen 
for the operation, but before doing so give the 
ground a careful hoeing with a flat hoe. Draw 
the soil up as high as possible, if a few of the 
tops are oompleteW covered it will not matter, 
aod they will also be the more secore from frost. 
Wheo earthing op care shoald be takeo to make 
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the ridges and little trenohoe perfectly straight 
and even. 

Pbas— Do not negleot staking Peas; the 
sooner it is done after drawing soil op to the 
sides of the rows the better. Allow a fair space 
between the Peas and the stioks, which should 
be thmst firmly into the sronnd, leaning them 
slightly towards the Peas, bat not dose enough 
at ihe top to cross. Rough and loose pieces can 
be oat cff with shears. I strongly advise mulch- 
ing Peas between the rows with good manure ; 
a layer 3 inches to 4 inches should be given 
Mulching is best done soon after the sticks are 
pat in, and where Spinach is grown between 
the rows before the Spinach gets very high, but 
»ummer Spinach soon recovers from a little 
knocking about. The manure for mulching need 
not neoessarily be quite decayed, though per- 
fectly fresh farmyard manure should be avoided. 

Bbxt. — The main crop should be sown within 
the next few days; if sown much earlier the 
roots grow to an unsuitable siae for use. The 
soil must be in good order and well worked ; no 
fresh manure should be in the ground. Sow in 
drills about 1 inch deep, and from 15 inches to 
18 inches ap irt. If plenty of room is not allowed, 
the leaves, doing more brittle than Ctfrots and 
Parsnips, get broken with the hoe in early 
summer. Small and medium-sised Beet are 
generally most in demand. Doll's Crimson and 
Nutting's Dwarf Red are good reliable varieties 
and not too big. Of larger-growing varieties 
Pragneli's Echibition and Veitch's Selected Red 
are to be reoommeoded. 

Planting —Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, 
and Cdbbbaaes that have been pricked cff should 
now be fie tor planting out. If possible choose a 
damp day for this operation. Brussels Sprouts 
should be allowed if possible 3 feet between the 
rows and 2 feet 6 inches between the plants. 
For Cauliflowers, such as The Pearl and SutfamV 
Parity, 18 inches to 20 inches each way is plenty. 
Walcheren Cauliflowers will require a little more 
room. Red Datch Pickling Cabbage should be 
at least 2 feet each way; smaller varieties of 
Cabbage will require considerably less. Lift 
oarefuUv to preserve a good ball of soil to the 
roots, plant with a trowel, and make the ground 
firm alter planting. Slugs, I think, are best 
destroyed by frequenUv hoeing the ground, 
dressing with soot ana lime, or, where the 
pound is badly infested, bv searching for them 
m the morning. Damage done by wood pigeons 
is far more serious, and is generuly done in the 
early morning or late in the evening. An old 
suit of clothes staffed with straw and stuck on a 
pole is a ffood thing to scare them away, or shoot 
three or four of the pigeons and stick them up in 
the bed. J. Jaqum. 

Bryanaton Oardena, Blancifofrd, Dorml. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 



I and AiiflW«pa.p-TA« Biiibur imUmOa 
to Mote Tn GABPn M/s^ to tM rmden vko de§lir$ 
tutittmrumt no maUerwktU tks bnmck tifgmrdeningwimifbe, 
and wUk tkmt obioti wiU Mote a ipeoM fea/tim of ths 
"Afuwen to CorretpondmU$" oolumn. AU oommmniott- 
tiom akoutd be okmriy and condtely uritton on one tULe 
of the paper onlyt mnd addreeeed to tke Bdror «/ Tbm 
eiBDn, 90, Tavietoek Street^ Covent GoM^den, W.C. Letten 
on htuineee akoutd be aent to the Pubushhb. The name 
and addr«M of the tender are required in addition to amy 
deeigneHion kemaydetiretobeueedinthepeiper. When 
wHtre than one query i§ eonl, eaek akouid be on a aeparau 
pieoe of paper. 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

Di«FFODiLS NOT Flownbino [M, ^T)— There 
is no doubt that the soil around your Daffodils 
is impoverished, and the balbs have become 
crowded together. When the foliage has died 



down you should take up the bulbs, grade them, 
keeping the large and small separate. Then 
dig the soil deeply, enriching with some well- 
decayed manure, and replsnt the bulbs at 
proper distances apart, acoording to their sise. 
Your Ddiffodils should be taken out and replanted 
in well-cultivated soil every two or three years, 
otherwise their flowerins will continue to be 
unsatisfactory. It stancu to reason that they 
cannot continue to produce flowers unless you 
give them room and good soil in which to grow. 

EoHiUM WiLDPBvni {A. E. Porter).— This 
plant comes from Madeira, and flrst flowered in 
this country in the ^ear 1807. It is a striking 

Slant of biennial habit, forming the first year a 
ense rosette of long, narrow silky leaves. In 
the second year the stem lengthens, ultimatelv 
forming a dense thyreoid panicle of rose-pink 
colourM flowers. It is of fairly easy culture, 
succeeding well with ordinary greenhouse treat- 
ment It should be potted in a mixture of fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, giving it plenty of 
root-room. When the plant is in full growth 
from about Mirch through the summer, it should 
be supplied with plenty of water, but during the 
winter months httle is required, as it is Uable 
to damp if kept too wet at the root. The best 
place to keep it during the winter would be a 
heated frame, where it could be placed doee up 
to the glass. 

Violet Plants Failino (X).— The specimen 
plant of Marie Louise is in good health, consider 
mg it has passed throuph the late winter. All 
that is the matter with it, as far as we can see, 
is that a few of the older leaves have suflGsred 
from a mild attack of red spider. The seaso n for 
Violet flowers will soon be over, and attention 
directed to the propafpition of youna plants for 
next winter and spring supply of flowers. In 
selecting divisions of the plants to propagate 
from, extreme care should be taken to select those 
only which are strong, healthy, and perfectly free 
from any traces of spider or disease. As regards 
the large rioiffle variety, which we take to be 
Princess of T^^des, it is suffering from a severe 
attack of a species of Violet fungus. At so late a 
season of the year it would be useless to treat 
these plants with a view of trying to destroy the 
fungus. The better way will be to pull up the 
affected plsnts and bum them, and to propagate 
young ones from clean and healthy stock onlv. 
Ton will find that these strong-growing single 
Violets will stand the winter better and be more 
immune from the attacks of insects and disease if 
grown on more exposed land and with less shade 
than is usually given to them, 

Wates Lilt Flowxbs Opshiho {Alex StiAy—ln all 
probability the mtj ir portiun cif th» Water Ltlj flowers 
are med for table deooration and tlmllar parpoee*. Tbeee 
flowers may be preveoted from cloelog by guing OTer them 
when they are folly expanded with the finger and thomb, 
and bending each petal so that the upper or inaide part la 
convex, Whereat naturally it is oonoave. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

Hbatino GBBaHHOuu (^ngutrer).— Youdonot 
say what dass of plants you purpose growing in 
the greenhouse, but if small ones, to m used for 
summer bedding are to be kept therein, an 
ordinary step stage in about three tiers is almost 
essentiid. If a stage 3 feet wide is fixed all along 
the front of the house it will be available for 
small phuits, and the interior might be furnished 
pleasingly by forming a bed and plantinff the 
body of the structure with permanent plants. 
As the structure is 14 feet wide, the 3 feet stage, 
with a path 2 feet 6 inches both back and 
front, will leave 6 feet of floor space for the bed. 
Such plants as Camellias, Greenhouse Rhodo- 
dendrons, and Acacias would, even when out 
of flower, be effective from an ornamental point 
of view, and with them may be associated 
di fferent flowering subjects. Again, if large plants 
in pots are available the central bed may have a 
neat kerbins^ put round it, and be sarfaoed with 
a layer of Derbyshire spar, on which the plants 



may be placed. The ordinary clear glass is the 
only kind that can be used with satisfaction in a 
greenhouse, and for shading nothing is equal 
to canvas blinds fixed on wooden rollers, which 
can be let down or drawn up at wiU. 

STRAaGLfNa OaBAMiVMS {B. A)i— Shorten back an/ 
■tragiUiug shuots, repot In a mixture oi loam, leaf-monlo, 
and sand, and place In a good light position In thr|{reen- 
honsep taking especial care not to glre too much water till 
the roots are aotlTe. If yon hare no greenhoose, place tn 
a light spot In a window. 



TREES AND SHRUBIS. 

PBOPAGATiKa Box {E B ).— If the quei 
of propagating Box refers to the Box edging, it 
may be taken up, pulled to pieces, and replantad 
towards the end of March or in April. The 
ordinary Box can be propagated from cuttings 
put in a oold frame, or, failing this, a sheltered 
DOfder during the earlpr autumn months. Whan 
out of doors It' is particularly necessary to make 
the cuttinffs very firm in the soil; otherwise 
drying winds will affsot them. As it is obviovia 
that Box edging, from the position it occupies, 
cannot be fed b^ means of a top-drsasing, the 
best way is to give it some liquid manure, thai 
made from oow manure, with the addition of a 
little soot, being best for the purpose. It is 
better applied after rsin than when tka gnmnd is 
very dry. 

Falsi Aoaoia ab a Fobm Tbu {John 
WaUop).—li your ground is not too wet, yon 
cannot do better than plant the Robinia etUier 
alone or mixed with Larch. Ground that will 
grow the latter suits the Robinia admirablT. 
The trees can be planted in lines or as you wiah» 
but in lines is best, as the most use is made off 
the ground. Plant S feet apart in alternate lines, 
t e., where the plants in one line are opposite the 
spaces in the next line. As they grow some ono 
be thinned out for poles, or yon could plant 
6 feet apart and leave until they requiretlttuning. 
We have never been able to nndentaod why the 
Robinia has not been more used as a forest tree 
in this countrv, as it grows quickly, the wood ia 
hard and duraUe, and it suoeia tkm no disessa 
or insect pest. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

BoRLiKO Feuits roB PBmRVuio {H, H, T,y 
The first consideration in relation to the fruit to 
be bottled, and especiallv the larger fruits, 
such as Plums and Qooseberries, is that it is 
quite clesn and even in siie. Fruit of uneven 
siie does not fill the bottles properly. The fruit 
should also be dry ; placing it on a clean cloth 
and gently rubbing it with another soon dries it. 
The bottles shouldbe ouite desn and dry. Fill 
them carefully with the fruit, and very neatly. 
If the fruit is to be unsweetened, only water is 
added ; if to be sweetened, a rich BWr svmp is 
made and poured in on to the fruits. The bottles 
are then placed in a proper kettle and the liquid 
in them caused to semi-boiL While the steam is 
escaping capsules or covers fitting on to a rubber 
ring are placed over the mouths loosely, and as 
the steam declines these capeules settle down 
firmly, and become, as it were, under what is 
known as the vacuum process, immovable, until 
the metal cover is pierced to admit air. Recently 
a glass cover, instead of a metal one, made to 
screw down tight, and capable of being moved by 
the hand when needed, has been patented. That 
is thought to be a great gain, as metal capsules 
once pierced are useless. The patentees of this 
form of bottle and capsule are the Flint Glass 
Bottle Company, Alderseate Street, London, B.G., 
to whom we recommend you to apply. But if 
you care to purchase from the Royal Horticol- . 
tnral Society, Vincent Square. L'^ndon, S. W., a 
copy of their Journal (Vol. XXIX., part 4). at a 
cost of 53., yon would find in it, at page 650, a 
very exhaustive illustrated paper by Mr. Tom 
Sedgwick on methods of fruit preservation that 
will give you all needful information. 
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KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PtiTATo Manu&b [Butland) —The Potato sent 
18 King Edward VIL, a white kidney with 
oarmine blotches over the bud end. It is 
becanee of these markings we are able to name 
it. It is a heavy cropper, but the quality of Uie 
tabers whien cooked is indifferent. As to the 
valae of jlonkey mannre, the animal being fed 
ezdnsively on hay and grass, we should class it 
with cow manore. It is rather of a cold natare, 
chiefly nitrogenoos, and qaite unfit to produce 
warmth in the way horse mannre does when 
fermeoling. We should not use it to dress 
Strawberry plants until after the fruit had 
been gathered and the runners cleared off. In 
the meantime put the manure as it is collected 
into a heap, and turn it once a fortnight, adding 
to it, if you have such, free dustings of soot. It 
will then be in a much better condition to 
apply either to Strawberries or to any other crop 
The turning would get rid of a nasty smell. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vafoiuts.— 2). Jf. R., AwnMfixmtA.— Fall partloulan 
of Yaporito may be had from 8tnwioi», pity Baok 
BnUdingi, 71A, Qooen Ylotorla Street, B C. It li a powder, 
and doee not oootaln arsenic It ooate lOi. per oirt., 6t. 6d. 
for 56lb. 

CHBTSAaTHSMUMB : STOPPIHO AND TiMUia (E.). — 

UnleM yon want yonr plante for exhibition porpoeee, do 
not stop them. Tikle stopping and Uming are only necet- 
■ary when growen want to make a show within a i^ren 
period. Yonr plante will make a far more Interesting 
borne display if they are left to develop their bads In a 
more natural manner. In this way the display will be 
more prolonged. 

Yegkablb at Shbiwbbubt Show (If. Bendenony.— 
We wrote to you In answer to yonr letter, bnt oar letter 
was returned marked " address anknqwn." We are . glad 
to hear Ths Ga|U>ih Ik so mach appreciated. We are 
afraid we are unable to give yon the information yon wish 
for ; we hare honied throng oar flies but we can find no 
mention of the namber of entries in each of the classes 
yon name. Yoor best plan, and we think the only way to 
And out, is to write direct to the secretaries of the two 
societies, enoloelDg in each letter a stamped addressed 
envelope. Messrs. Adntet and Nanntoo, The Sgaare, 
Shrewsbary, and Mr. W. B. Bamett, Snow Hill, Wol?er- 
hampton, are the respectlTe secretaries. 

BiiTLB nr YiNE&T (A, J.).— The beetle you find in 
yonr rinery Is the common cockchafer (Melolontha 
TnlgarlsX a Terr strange pest In a rinery. The grube of 
this Insect no doubt have oeen feeding on the roots of the 
Tines or some other plants in the house, and they were 
probably Introduced in some soil and became chrysalides, 
from which the beetles have emerged. Yonr gardener 
will no doubt kill all he can And. He should search well 
for them. The beetles usually feed on the leaves of forest 
trees, and the grubs on the roots of many kinds of plants. 
The latter, when full grown, are nearly 2 inches hi length, 
white, fleshy, and much wrinkled. I have never heard of 
this Ineect attacking plants grown In a house before. It 
Is Important to prevent the oockdiafers from li^ng their 
eggs In the soil— O. 8. S. 

FiiLD Mioi (ff. j;.).— Both the short-tailed fleld mouse 
or vole and the long-tailed fleld mouse do considerable 
harm. Both are common ; the vole may be distinguished 
by Its short talL The latter makes a run, and the most 
effective method of catching them is to make pitfalls 
1 foot deep, 4 inches to 6 in^et wide at the mouth, and 
wider still at the bottom. Into theee the mice will fall 
and cannot climb out. An Inverted flower-pot sunk in the 
ground Is sometimes used Instead. Traps of various sorts 
may be used for the vole and for the long-tailed mouse. 
Poison may be used with success if It would not be 
dangerous to children or domestic animals. One of the 
beet poisons is phosphorus mfzed with lead and flour. 
This may be scattered on or beside the seed-beds. A 
covering of coal ashes 1 Inch thick Is said to prevent mice 
becoming iojarions to seed-beds. Natural enemies to 
mice are owls, hawks, and weasels. 

Spruce Gall Aphis (C. S 7.x— Your Spruce Firs are 
attacked by the Spruce gall aphis (Chermes abletis). As 
to whether the trees were infested by this Insect when 
you planted them two and a-half years ago, It Is Impossible 
for me to say. The galls that are now on the trees are 
dead and empty, but later on new ones will be formed. 
These you should keep a sharp look out for, and yon 
should cut them off at once and bum them so as to 
prevent the sap of the trees being wasted in forming the 
galls and to kill the aphides. If your trees are not too 
large, it would be useful to syringe or spray them freely 
wiui a solution of paraffla emulsion early in Jane or qalte 
at the end of May, and again in about three weeks or a 
month's time with the hope of killing the fem%le insects 
which are laying their eggs, or the young before they 
become sheltered by the gall. Aa to the material (or your 
garden paths, I should think that the beit thing that you 
could do would be to make a concrete of it by adding one 
part of Portland cement to five parts of the material, 
mixing it thoroughly, and adding enough water to enable 
It to be spread (not less than 2 inches thick) like mortar. 
You could soon see by experimenting how moist the 
mixture should be. I presume the path has a sound 
fonndatioD.— Q. S. S. 



Takkinq Baspbsbry Stakes (C. S. S, J.).— There is 
no reason to assume that the coal tar Cf>ating to the 
bottoms of your Baspberry stakes would 1b jure the rods 
in any way. Once absorbed by the wood, and hard, the 
tar is quite Innocuous to vegetation. What you describe 
as Archangel tar Is really Stockholm tar. That is a vege- 
table product, but still would be in a wet condition hamuful 
to growing things, but hard and dry is quite harmless. If 
von still have fears, then coat over the stakes with hot 
lime-wash to the depth they are in the ground. 

Naxis op Plahts.— Jfrs. Jr.— Narcissus bicolor Yic- 

toria. L. CWnod.— Iris ensata (Japan and Siberia). 

S» T. J. — Danni Laurus (Alexandrian Laurel). 

E. M. Jf.— Prunus nana. Thcmaa Grant.— Brica medi- 

terranea var. glauca. B. L. Davis.— Sophora tetra- 

ptera. Vteth. — Your Orchid Is probably Ansellia 

africana var. lutea. You say the flowers are white. The 
ordinary form has yellow flowers, spotted with red, and 
the variety lutea has paler yellow flowers and is not so 
much spotted. They are not rare, but if you have a white 
and yellow variety that would be uncommon. Send us a 

flower and leaf, and we can help you better. John 

ffunter, — Amelanchler canadensis. Cromoayt. — 1, 

Ltlium nepalense ; 2, Primula vertlelllata ; 8, Bibes aureum 

prnoox. T, Smith.— 1, Primula pubescens alba (nivalis) ; 

2, Draba incana ; 8, Narcissus Johnston! Queen of Spain ; 

4, Anemone apennina ; 5. Sparaxis tricolor var. Constant 

ilMider.— Mimnlus (Diplacus) glutinosus C. Prentit.— 

Staphylea colchioa. E. J. Whitmar^ — l, Adiantum 

cuneatum ; 2, Bucharis subedentata; 8, Diosma ericoides; 
4, Blasodendron orientaie ; 6, Atplenium serra ; 6, Sela- 
glnella emiliana; 7, Adiantum eemulum; 8, Alyssum 
maritimnm. 



LEGAL POINTS. 

Vioab'8 Liabiijtt {Northerner), — A newly - 
appointed ▼iour is not liable to pay oompentation 
for fmit trees planted in the vioarage garden by 
hie predeoeaeor, 

FiBB Insubanob {Perplexed), — Always be 
oarefiU to sive the oompany notice of any altera- 
tion. In Uie case of a policy covering nimitare 
or other goods, the policy will only be e£EidotiTe 
ao long as the property insured remains upon the 
premises named in the policy. If the property 
is to be removed, notice shonld at onoe be given 
to the insurance company, who shonld indorse 
the policy with a memorandum as to the remoinsl. 
If premises are materially altered, the insnranee 
thereon, and on the contents, mav be avoided. 
The company's copsent should be obtained before 
any alterations or structural repairs are made. 

Gbound Gamb {Tied £7|>).— Notwithstanding 



kill the rabbits, either personally or by a member 
of your family or a person employed by you for 
the purpose, either of whom must be authorised 
'^~ ~ou in writing to exercise yonr powers under 
Ground Game Act. You should give the 



by you in writing to exercise yonr powers under 
the Ground Game Act. You should m 
tenants notice that the rabbits must be kept 



down, and that unless they do this you will have 
to exercise your rights under the above-mentioned 
Act 

Cut Timbbb.— Tbnant nr Tail {Tied Up).— 
A tenant in tail may cut timber for whatever 
purpose planted. The same observation applies 
to a tenant for life ** without impeachment of 
waste." Except in the case of timber estates, 
that is, estates which are cultivated merely for 
the produce of suitable timber, and where the 
timber is cut periodically, a tenant for life im- 
peachable for waste can only cut timber under 
the provisions of the Settled Land Act, 1882 
which enables a tenant for life impeachable for 
waste to out and sell timber ripe and fit for 
cutting with the consent of the trustees or the 
Court, and to retain one-fourth of the proceeds 
as rents and profits, the other three-fourths being 
set aside as capital. The question of what 
timber is depends — first, on the general law ; and, 
secondly, on the special custom of the locality. 
By the general law Oik, Ash, and Elm are 
timber, provided they are of the age of twenty 
years and upwards, and are not so old as not to 
have a reasonable quantity of utof ul wood in them 
sufficient to make a good post. Beech, Horn- 
beam, Whitethorn, Blackthorn, and many other 
trees are considered timber in some localities. " A 
tenant for life impeachable for waste cannot out 
ornamental trees or stools of underwood. He 
must not out trees which, being under twenty 
years of age, are not timber, bat which would bo 



timber if they were over twenty vears of age, 
unless the cutting is necessary for the purpose ot 
allowing the proper development and growth of 
other timber in the same plantation. The ques- 
tion whether a tenant for life is impeachable for 
waste or not depends upon the terms of the wiU 
or deed under which his interest arises. 



BOOKS- 
Notes from Nature's Gapden.*"— 

Mrs. Bardswell has written a chatty book of the 
ways of Nature, of the beauty of sky, hedgerow^ 
and field, and even the garden itself, though this 
is not a book of garden information. It will while 
away a pleasant hour and instruct at the same 
lime. The authoress is filled with a love of 
](7ature, and endeavours to bring the sweetness 
of the country into the drab surroundings of the 
town. Her efforts in this direction deserve hi^h 
praise, and we hope the lesson that is tausht in 
the chapter on "Nature in Towns," wiU not 
remain unheeded. ** A little bit of Nature, how 
good it is amonff the bricks and chimney pots. 
Nothing need rob u^s. of the God-sent heritage. 
It is ours, unless w^ shn^ jL^ out, and the moral 
of it all is, bring Nature into towns" (page'5]i). 
There is a j lyous singing of the sweet spring days. 
"Too ofton do we miss the joy of spring in 
England. Lured. from it by this earlier flowers- 
and sunshine of southern akies, under their bright, 
dear canopies we scorch and shiver, baked by 
the sun or shrivelled bv the dry, cold wind. 
Boauty is there, no doubt, bnt never the fresk 
and simple charm, nor the exhilaration of the 
first months of the year at home. An English 
winter— if spent in the country— is soon over. 
No sooner the shortest, darkest day is past than 
life asserts itself, the world awakens. Moma 
brighten, days lengthen, sap reddens, dull grey 
skies turn blue, and dim brown fields are shot 
with green. Long before town-folk are aware of 
it the winter days are over, and the time of the 
sinmng birds has come." It is a book well worth 
reading, and the numerous illustrations include 
many of great charm, the windmill, facing page 6^ 
particularly so. 

In My GaPden*— This is "a little summer 
book for Nature - lovers,*' published by The 
Lavender Press, S beep Street, Wellingborough. It 
is intended as a memorandum of all that happens 
out of doors, and may be used as a record of 
experiments in gardening or to chronicle the 
events of the garden year. A few cultural hinta 
are given for each month, together with flowera 
in season suitable for table cbcoration. Appro- 
priate extracts from various authors and a spac» 
for memoranda complete the scheme of a dainty 
little publication. 



SOCIETIES. 

HUNnNaDONSHIRB DAFFODIL AND 8PRIK0 
FLOWER SOOIBTY. 
Thb flnt ihow of the aboye looiety wat held on the- 
19 uh Hit and was most sooceetfal. The entriea were 
Damerous and were splendidly lupported by some floe 
stands of DafTodUs, shown bj Messrs. Bsrr and Sons^ 
Messrs. B. H. Bsth, Lfmited, Mr. J. W. Cross, Messrs. J. K 
Pearson, W. and J. Brown, Peterborongh, J. B. Perkins 
of Hnntlngdon, and Miss WUlmott of Great Warley. 
Messrs. Birr and Sons secured awards of merit for Dr. 
Kennard and the famous White Trumpet Peter Bsrr. 
Messrs. J. £. Pearson, Lowdliam, Notts, were awarded an 
award of merit for Duke of Leinster and Florence Pearson 
amid a capital blend of other Tarieties. Mr. Mallender of 
Hodsook's Pride fame received an award of merit for a 
white seedling trumpet, which took first prize in the 
trumpet section. In the competitive classes Mr. J, 
Mallend, H. R. Darlington, Esq., H. B. Young, Esq., and 
the eneivetic secretary, Miss L. L. Linton, were con- 
spicuous. Misi Wlllmott's stand of seedllngi was greatly 
admired, particularly the hybrids from Queen of Spain 
and Triandrus, Esrl Orey being very prominent. The 
public patronised the show excenslvelv, partfoalarly in 
the afternoon, when it was crowded. Altogtther a most 
successful show was held, great praise being due to all 
concerned. 



*" Notes from Nature's Gktrdeo," by Frances A. Bardswell. 
L^ngsmans, Green and Go. Price 6i. 6d. net. 
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MIDLAND DAFFODIL 80CISIY. 
THi eighth aoimal exhibition of thle tooietj was held Id 
the BdgbMton Bjtuilo Girdeoi, Birmingham, on the Sfiih 
and aeih alt. Daring the afternoon of the ttrit day ihe 
weaviier was beantlfally fine, and there was a large 
attendance. The show wat even larger than that of last 
)ear, alihuogh it wai generally admitted that, on the 
whule, the Daffodil bloomi were not of eoch good qaality 
4^1 aanal. Comparatively few trumpet fluwcn were ezhi- 
biled, and ihe show was remarkable chiefly for the large 
nomber u( flowere in the Parvl- and Medio-Coronati 
•ectiona. The group of D^ffwdili shown bv tin. Berkeley 
cf Spetchley contained many remarkably fine flowere, and 
was undoubtedly a feature of the ihow. A marked 
4mpfovement was the' arrangement of the competitive 
exhibits on tiered staging, instead of on flat tables as 
before. In the evening, Messrs. Robert Sydenham and 
William Pope— to whom great praise Is due for their 
untirlog cffortt In connexion with this sooietv— entertained 
^ large number of exhibitors, oOlclals, and others to dinner. 

NON-OOMPBTinyi RXHIBITS. 

Messrs. Bakers, Limited, Wolverhampton, had a delight- 
tful miniature rock garden planted with a very showy lot 
of plants, such as Aabrieiias and Primulas in va>iety, 
Trilliums, local viUeas, Gyprlpediums, Ao. Ojld medal. 

Meesrs. Barr and Sons, King Sreei, Covent Garden, 
I<ondon, ezhibited a splendtd lot of their new seedling 
D .ffodtls, as well as a large collection of popular varieties. 
Apricot FboBQlx i« a very Ikandsome flower. Kagnlotus 
maxunus, MnJwSpnrrell, PuleS'^ar, Broadwing, and Dante 
were also included. Oold medal. 

Mrs. Berkeley, Spetchley, Wotoeeter, exhlblud a collec- 
tion of Narcissi that comprised many beautiful sorts. 
Weardale Periectlon was especially flue: Oieat Warley 
and other trumpets were very good ; and will Scarlet, with 
its large orange-red cup, was most conspicuous. Other 
lovely Parvl-Goronati forma were Watchflre, Warley 
-Snarlet, Seablrd, Aftermath, Valeria, and Bpic Piece of 



many very oeauuxui nowers, cnieny oi uie racvi-ijoi 
type. Pole Star has a spreading white partanth and 
flat, pale golden disc. No. 800 is a large, bold, 
flower of the Leedsl type, with lemoo-yeltow frilled 



The Bev. G. H. Engleheart, Dinton, exhibited a collec- 
tion of late hybrid and seedling Narcissi that contained 
many ver^ beautiful flowers, chiefly of the Pacvi-Goronati 
~ " * 'land large, 

Mid, white 
, frilled cup. 

Xrmlne has a broad, flat perianth and lemon-yellow cup. 
These, and others without names, were exquisitely beantl- 
fnl. Silver-gilt medaL 

Meters. Cutbush and Suns, HIgligate, exhibited a group 
of shrubs, Bambler Koees, and hardy plants. Asaleu. 
Magnolias, the new Rambler Mrs. Flight, Trilliums, and 
•Gentians were well repmented. L\rge silver medal. 

Messrs. Hewitt and Co., Solihull, Birmingham, exhi- 
bited a showy group of well-flowered forced shrubs, such 
as Lilacs, Axalaas, Genistas, dfco., R Mas, LUles, and Carna- 
tions being tastefully interposed. 

Meesrs. Gilbert and Son, Dyke, B>ume, Linos, showed a 
brilliant lot of Anemones and Tulips, among the former 
being the handsome scarlet King of Anemones. Silver 



Mr. S. Mortimer, Rowledge, Fainham, Surrey, exhibited 
a beautiful lot of winter-flowering Carnations. Silver 



Mr. Robert Sydenham, Tenby Street, Birmingham, 
showed a charming lot of Tulips and Narcissi grown in 
bowls in moss fibre. Mr. Sydenham also exhibited a 
beautiful collection of Sweet Peas in many of the best 
•varieties. Silver-gilt medal. 

Messrs. J. W. Cross, Old Grammar School, Wisbech, ex- 
hibited a handsome group of Tulips in many soru. Silver 
medal. 

Messrs. Hogg and Robertson, Limited, 22, Mary Street, 
Dublin,' showed some beautiful Narcissi, many of the 
newer soru being reprseented. Mrs. E. R. Hamilton, with 
white perianth and yellow orange-tipped cup, was one of 
the best. They also showed a grand lot of Tulipe. Silver 
.gilt medal. 

Messrs. W. H. Simpson and Sons, Birmingham, exhibited 
a large and showy group of Nardssi, hi which the white 
tmmpete were very good. Silver-gilt medal. 

Meesrs. Gunn and Sons, Olton, Birmingham, set up an 
effective group in the form of a bank of cork, tastefully 
planted with shmbsand flowering planU. Silver-glltmedal. 

Mr. Vincent Slade, Taunton, exhibited a collection of 
4ils brilliantly coloured xonal Pelargoniums. Large silver 
medal. 

Messrs. Jamee Randall and Sons, Shirley, Birmingham, 
showed some excellent blooms of Tree Carnations. Bronie 
medal. 

Meesrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Chilwell Nurseries, 
Iiowdham, Notts, exhibited an excellent lot of Narcissi, 
the Parri-Coronati fi>rms being flnely represented. Among 
the newer onee were Red Bostgn (wlUi flat, orange-red 
cup), Gipav Q leen, Horace, Albatroe«, and Homer. Large 
-silver medal. 

Mr. W. T. Ware, Inglescombe, Bath, showed a very floe 
•new PoetlcuB called Mlsi WiUmott, a large flower with 
broad white perianth segmente and large yellow crown 
with red margin. 

Mr. F. H. Chapman, Guldeford Lodge, Rye, showed 
■some good Poeticus forms not (or competition. 

The Misses Hopkins. Mere, KauUford, Cheshire, showed 
the beautiful pink Balay Alice, as well as Primrosee, 
■Polyanthuses, and other spring flowers. 

Messrs. Blck Brothers, Olton, exhibited a collection of 
■rock and alpine plants. 

Some handsome varieties of Hippeastmm were exhibited 
^rom the Labelllfloe Nurseries, Holland. 
COMPKTirn'B Classbb. 

Fifty varieties of Daffodils fairly representing the three 
^(roups. Mr. E. M. Croefleld, Little Acton, Wrexham, won 



the flrst prlie with, needless to say, a very beautiful lot 
of flowers. White tmmpete wer«i represenud by Mr-. 
Ernest Croefleld, Porcelain, Indamora, and Lola. Ltrty 
Margaret Boeoawen was finely shown, and others especially 
good were Sceptre, with pale yellow pdrianih and orange- 
red cup; Gold Bye, with »hite perianth aud flat, yellow, 
oracge-tlpped cap ; and Eumer, with orimsoD border to 
the crown. Messrs. Pijpe and Son, King's Norton, were 
second, the Medio and Parvi-Coronati forms being very 
good. Will Scarlet, with iu richly -coloured cup, and Bait 
Sands, with large lemon-yellow cup, were two of the 
flneeU Mr. A. S. Leslie Melville, Branston Hall, Llnc»ln, 
was third ; and Mr. W. A Watts, St. Aaaph, was fourth. 

There was only one exhibitor In the class for tweniv-flve 
varieties of Daffodils (amateurs only), via., Mr. R. C 
Csrtwright. to whom the flrst prise was awarded. 

For twelve distloct varieties of true trumpet Dafftidils 
Mr. R. C. Cartwright, King's Norton, was again flrst ; he 
showed fine flowers of Victoria, Mrs. Ward, Empreas, 
Mme. de Graaf, and others ; second, Messrs. Impey aud 
Sons, Northfleld ; third, Messrs. Pope aud Son. 

Six distinct varieties of trumpet Daffodils: First, Mr. 
W. A. Watts, St. Asaph, with excellent flowers of Mme. 
de Graaf. Mrs. Walter Ware, Ac ; second, Mr. S. S. Jones, 
Prees ; third, Mr. G. L.. Branson. ColeshiU Park Gardens. 

Twelve distinct varieties of Medlo-Coronaii D.iffodli8: 
First, Mr. A M. Wilson, Bast Keal, Spilaby, with a lovely 
lot including Branston, Gloria Mundl, Minnie Hulme, and 
Orangeman ; second, Mr. A. S. L^lle-MelviUe ; third, 
Messrs, Pope and S jn. 

Six distinct varietlee of Medlo-Coronatl : First, Mr. C. L. 
Branson ; second, Mr. S. S. Jones ; third, Mrs. Gnmt>leton, 
Twyning Manor, Tewkesbury. We could flod no exhibits 
in the class for six distinct varieties ot Parvl-Co:oQatl 
Daffodils. 

Six distinct true Poeticus : First. Mr. A M. Wilson. 
Bast Keal, with Horace, Almlra, Vtrgil, Homer, Juliet, 
and Chaucer ; eecond, Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, Guide- 
ford Lodge, Rf e ; third, Messrs. Pope and SA. 

Twelve distinct varieties with orange crowns or cups : 
Flrat, Mr. A. S. Leslie-Melville, who showed LnUorth, 
Msrs, Branston, Lobater, and others; second, Messrs. 
Pope and Son; third, Mr. Cariw.lght. Mr. Watu was 
flrst for six similar varieties, and Mr. S. S. Jones second. 

Mr. Watts won the flrst prise for four distinct varieties 
of double Daffodils, Mr. Cartwright being second. 

For twelve distinct varietlee, none to coet more than 
lOi. per disen, Mr. John Soeaney, 80, Nursery Roid, 
Harbome, was flrst with Vlotoiia, Empress, Mrs L%ogtry, 
Grandee, and others. In a similar class for six varieties a 
third prise was awarded to Mr. Uaher, Harbome House 
Gardens. 

For six distinct Daffodils (prises by Pope and Son), not 
to coet more than 8«. per dozen, Mr. J. A Kenrick, 
Bdgbaston, was first with Barri consplcuus, Mrs. Langtry, 
Frank Miles, and others ; second, Mr. John Sceaney ; 
third, Mr. R. Usher 

For six diatioci Daffodils (open only to those who have 
never won a flrst or second prise at prerious exhibitions), 
Mr. C. W. Small wood, Solihull, was flr«t ; second, Mrs. 
Wyndham Brodle. 

SIKOLI 6loOM& 

Magni-Coronatl : First, Mr. W. A WatU, St. Asaph, 
with Bvadne, white petianth and sulphur trumpet. 
Medio-Coronatt : First, Mr. A. M. Wilson. Bast K!eal, 
with Homespun, yellow perianth, deep yellow cup. 
Parvi-&>ronatl : First, Mr. Wllaon with (Jonoord, broad, 
pale yellow perianth, large, flat vellow crown with ver- 
milion border. True Poeticus: First, Meesrs. Pope and 
8>>n with Ei6e, pure white perianth and crimaon-edged 
crown. 

SISDLINOS AHD NlW VARISTin. 

Group of twelve varieties of Daffodil seed linn or flowers 
not la commerce four years : First, Mr. B. M. Croafleld, 
Little' Acton, Wrexham^ with eome beautiful flowers. 
Among them were O>uotees of Stamford (white trumpet) ; 
Brda, with medium-sized flat, red-edged cup ; Bthelbert, 
with flat yellow cup, tipped with orange ; and Adonis, a 
handsom« self yellow, with sliort, straight tmmpeU 
Second, Meaers. Pope and Son ; third. Miss Katharine 
Spurrell, Benlngham, Norwich. 

Three distinct varieties of Magoi-Coronatl forms, raised 
by exhibitor and nor- in commerce : First, Mr. E. M. Cros- 
fleld, who showed Iceberg (white trumpet), Hebe, and 
Semi-rami«, with white perianth and sulphur trumpets ; 
second, Messrs. Pope and Son ; third, MIsi Spurrell. 

Three distinct varieties of Mediu-Coronati seedlings 
(raised by exhibitor and not In oommercf^) : First, Mr. 
P. D. Williams, Linarth, St. Keveme, Cornwall, who 
showed Imarl, with spreading white perianth jihe large 
open cup being greenieh yellow tipped with red ; Milkmaid, 
pure while, with long cup, and another with pure white 
perianth and long striking orange-red cup ; second, Mr. 
W. F. M. Copeland, Stone ; third, Meeers. Pope and Son. 

Three distinct varieties of rarri-Coronati seedlings 
(raiaed by exhibitor and not in commerce): First, Mr. 
C. H. Cave, Rodway Hill House, MangoUfleld, near 
Bristol. The three varietlee were : Pilgrim, broad pure 
white perianth and flat crimaon-edged crown ; Mercury^ 
larse flower with broad perianth and rich yellow crown ; 
and Ruby, pure white, with flat red crown ; second, Mr. 
P. D. Williams, whose exhibit contained Red Ring, a 
beantlfal flower with yellow cup having a well defined red 
border ; third, Messrs. Pope and Son. 

Plants in Pots. 
Twelve pots of Daffndlla : First, Mr. R. C. Cartwright, 
King's Norton. Mr. R. Uaher, Harbome House Gardens, 
was flrst for six pots of Daffodils. Mr. Cartwriaht again 
winning for twelve pots of single Tulipe. Mr. Usher was 
flrst for six pots of single Tulips. For six pots of 



P tlyanthns NareUsns Mr. (Cartwright was the flrst prize 
winner. 

Three vasee or bowls of Polyanthus Nardsaus grown In 
m>is8 flhre (prisee hy Mr. R^>bert SidtrnhaoD): First, Mr. 
Cartwright. Mr. Sfdenham also offered prizes for three 
howls I f any other Daffodils, Mr. W. H. Parton, Holly- 
wood, winning ths flrst prize. 

MiSCBLLANEOUB. 

The flrst prize for a group of cut D ff tdlls, aitanged on a 
r>iuod table, was wun by Messrs. Impev' *«nd Sons, 
Northfleld ; second, Messrs. Pope ; third, Mrs. Muston, 
Edgbast«>n. 

For a tMiuquet of Daffodils Meesrs. Pope and Son were 
flrst, and Mr. S. S. Jones, Prees, won for thrse sprays of 
D tffodlls ; Messrs. Pipe ai.d S ju were flrst for a bowl of ' 
D ffodila. 

For an ep^rfnae of Daffodils Meesn. Impey and Sona and 
the Rev J. Jacob wee equal first ; the latter used odorus 
rueul sua very t-ffecilvely. Mesirs. Impey and Sv>ns won ' 
for a b X of cut D ffodila ; careful ptcking and fteshnessof 
bliKim the chief points. 

Mr. A K<*nrick was flrst for six distinct varieties of 
Tjllps, aud Mr. Cartwiightfor six vates of Spanish Irisei. 

Special Awards. 

Barr and SotW T>afudtl Fase— This is awarded to the 

most successful amateur (xhioltor, so many points being 

given to the various prize winners in the different Daffodil 

cliases; Mr. R. C. Cartwright^ King's Norton, was the 



Premier Mooms.— Prises are awarded to the grower of 
th** fliest ttloom in each section. Tne awards were as 
f.i lorn : WhUs trumpet, Mrs. E. Cmefleld, ehown hy Mr. 
B M. Croafleld, Wrtxham ; yellow trumpet. King Alfred, 
ehovn by Messrs. Btrr and Sona, C »vent Garden ; HotHcr 
trumpfit, Weardale Petfectlon, shown by Mrs Berkeley, 
S e chiey ; Jfedie-CbronajhL vahite or yellow crown, Mlnnlv 
Hulme, from Mr. A M. Wilson, and White Qaeen, trom 
Mr. A. 8. Lesllt -Melville (equal); Medio-Coronali, other 
colourei erown, Imari, shown by Mr. P. D. Williams. 8t» 
Keverne J red eroten Parvi-Coronati, Red Ensign, from 
Messis. J R Pearson and S<ins, Lowdham, Notts ; yeUaw 
crotTA Parvi-Coronati, LunettCj friim the Rev. G. H. 
E •gleheart, Dinlon ; irue Poetieua, ViigU, ftom Mr. A. M. 
Wtlaor. 

Bach of the following received an award of merit: 
Brda, Bed Bneign (»)oth Parri-Oofonatl forms, with ridi 
crowns) ; Fiona (yellow AJax, with long frilled trumpet) ; 
Mre. Brneet OmeJMd (white tinmpet). All the above 
were shown by Mr. E. M. Ctoafleld. Maeterpieee (Psirvl- 
Ooronati « ith orange crown), from Messrs. Barr and Bona ; 
BokUr (lledlo-Coronatl, white perianth and yellow cnpX 
from Mr. A M. Wilson. 



NATIONAL AURICULA SOCIETY. 
THE seventh annual exhibition of the Midland section of 
this aodety waa held In connexion with. the Midland 
Daffodil Society's show reported above. 

For six ahow Auriculas, dissimilar, Mr. J. DonglnB, 
Great Bockham, was lint with Favourite, Acme, Ahb^ 
Lists, and others. Mr. Donglaa waa also flrst for fonr 
•how Auriculas, dissimilar, with Abraham Bartcs, Vests, 
Mrs. Phillips, and Mrs. Hsnwood. Mr. J. W. BanUey, 
Castleton, was flrst for two ahow Auricolaa with Shlriey 
flibberd and Fkvourite. 

For a green-edged variety, Mr. Shipman waa flint with 
Shiiley aibberd. For a grey-edged flower, Mr. Cranileld 
won with G. Lighttwdy. The best white-edged bloom waa 
Acme, alao from Mr. CranHeld. Mr. A Lawton Bhowed 
the beat self In Gerald. 

Pairs, for maiden growers : First, Mr. H. Wadley, Aston, 
with Heroine and Abt ^ Llstz. 

Three show Auriculas (local) : First, Mr. B. Dankaa. 
Aaton, with Rachel, A Barker, and Mrs. Fotta. 

For a seedlhig Auricula Mr. J. Douglas waa flnt with 
Prince Charming. 

Alpins Aubioulas. 

Six, dissimilar : First, Mr. J. Douglas with J. F. Kew, 
Teviotdale, Duke of York, Urania, and others. 

Fonr, diaslmllar: First, Mr.C. Winn, Selly HUl, wl'h 
Thetis, R, Dean, Mrs. Dankes, and Duke of York. Mr. B. 
Dankee won for two dissimilar alplnea with Reglna and 
J. F. Keir (premier alpine) 

Single plant, gold centre : First, Mr. B. Dankea, Aston, 
with Shirley. Single plant, light centre : First, Mr. J. M. 
Ellington, Blrchfleld, with Argus. 

Two alplnes, for maiden growers : First, Mr. A. Wadley 
Aston, with Mrs. Gorton and J. F. Kew. 

Three alplnes, for local growers : First, Mr. R. Holding, 
Bonmeville, with Unexpected, MUs Aston, and J. F. K«w. 

Seedling, gold centre : First, Mr. J. W. Bentiey, OaaEtlc> 
ton, with Ryland Adklns. Seedling, light centre: Flnt, 
Mr. Danket. with Ssppha 

Four seealing alplnes: First, Mr. R. Holding, who 
showed Belle of the Manor and othen. 

For a single plant of gold-laced Polyanthna, Mr. Bentiey 
was flrst with George IV. 

BRISTOL GARDENERS' ASSOCIATIOK. 
MlKTING AT ALTEINOHAIL 

A MKITINQ of the Alirincham branch (Cheehlre) waa hnid 
on the 12th ult. Mr. (Talderbank, head^gardener to Mr. 
Croefleld, M.P. for the district, presided, and an addreas 
was delivered hy Mr. R. Hooper Pearson, who ge pi eae nt e d 



the London Executive Council. ParUoular empKaala waa 
laid upon the " Recommendations " Isaned with the ralee, 
and the speaker asked memheia to study the spirit 
expreesed in them, and he guided hy that spirit In denUag 
wit h the matters therein discussed . Several other speeches 
were made, and queatlons were aaked and nnavered, the 
meeting ahowing every conHdenoe In the Executive Cooncfl 
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THE GAEDEN. 



wEsrs 

Patent 
Corrugated 




Better 
than 
Raffia. 



Best Tyln^ Material, cannot cut Plants, expands with growth, ImperUhable wear, nice green colour, half price of Rafffia, twice as strong,, 
no waste. 1 d. coil ties up 1 50 plants, so test it yourself and buy on its merits. Also 250 yd. Reels, complete 1 /6. 

Ta be had ftem aU SEEDSMEN •^^ IRONMONOHR8. If any dlfflonlty In tfettlntf It, send Saedimans addrets who oan't supply It, and a oofl 

will ba posted you tfratu. c. E. west, hiqham hill, London, n.e. 



IPEARCE ft COMPANY. 

IcONSERYATORieS, GREENHOUSES. LIGHTS. 
I "EXCELSIOR" PIIOPACATOR. *Sn55Sl?" 

FRAMH. HOT-WATBR 
TANK, AND ULMP. 

These Propagators are fitted 

with Hinged GUzed Light. 
THE BEST INJHEMARKET.SI/- 

Rustlo Arches. 8ft. by 4ft., 
10/6 each. 

■ummeF Houses, from 
£8 lb 0. 

Catalaoub Post Frxs. 

3 ... 4 by 3 ••• 15 

7 ... 4 by 8 ... 9 10 

31 ... 6 by 8 ... 9 7 

a4 ... 6 by 13 ... 8 7 

TENANT'S FIXTURES. 

All 91-os. Glass. 
■PBOIAIi OFFBR. 

SPAN HOUSE, 15ft. by «ft., 

4ft. 6in. to eaves, 8ft. to ridge, 

3 roof and 2 side ventilators. 

half-glass door, brass bolted 

look, stages both sides, 2 ft. 6in. wide. 

Hoasepidnted. All glass 21-oz. out to 

sizes and marked. Packed for rail.AlO. 

For other sizes, see Catalogue. 
Awarclod 4 Silvsfr Modals. I 
, Ladies and Gentlemen waited opon by appointmctfit. 
ao years* Record. Best Work. Catalogue Post Free. 
THE NORTH LONDON STEAM HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 
Estab.) 648, HOLLOWAV ltOAE>, N. 
•Phonal 1S60 North.' 
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NOTICE.— Don't stake your Carnations 
till you have seen the Patent improved Coil Stake. No 
tying reqaired ; stAkes last a lifetime. The greatest boon ever 
offered to growers. Only wants seeing. 7s. 6d. per too; 
sample doz., is., carriage paid, cash with order.— A. Portbr, 
Stone Hoasa, Maidstone. 






PaHeoi iw«rtl » ^ina Cl«ia Qmae 



"CLIMAX" UWH SAND 

A Pttrnrti rettLF(«er wlijdi dotro^ ^iiMtX and 
ofhfT wtti^, A\ riit wmfl tkma pEAnntHi the 
jrravrtti tkf the ririor ii[Tm.at^ Jk- sfaif'* Ai'pli- 
'tstkHi irl1l w^rk voo ben dii tfts nikKt'WHilv 
ur uapc7Fsr»shiii I t-iwn. xP^Ar. wn J -ifttj /m 
i^vM'M ya-^s. WrttB lor CaCaJ Lt^fuc^ e^vid^ 
full pKTtJcuj'in cit Abore 3ni] DthvT CdJdtiii 
S. ecijiitifi. [:ia*t F»»*". 

TheBoandary Chemical Co<,Ltd., 

LVTON STREET. LIV£flROQL« 



aarden Stws. 



CHRAP, DURABIiB OARDBH BTRP8 
IH aPROIAIi ARTIVICIAIi BTOHB. 

Prioat, eto. on CMeipt of requirements. Speoimens on view here. 
PUX«fiLBJM[ * aON 

(By appofaitmant to His Majttitrfh^ Klac). 

71, Mawnuui 8t^ Oxford 8t^ IJondon, W. 



"8LUQICIDK," RKQISTKIIKD. Oartain Daath 
to 8lusa and 8naila« Perfectly harmless to the most 
delicate plants. NON POISONOUS. Splendid Fertiliser to 

soil. 1/6 per box, carriage paid. 

THB 5LUqiCIDB COMPANY, Maryleport 5t.. Bristol. 

Ahd all Seedsmen. 



NoN-POISONOUa 
iiAD|f\| " INSECTICIDE is 

#% ^9 ^^ Kb admitted by Users to be Thb 

Bbst Plant Wash for Gar- 
^^ den and Greenhoo ae* 

.b«^U ABOLISHES 

areen and Black Ry, 

lij 



American Blight, 

Caterpillars, 



and aU kinds of ^ ■ "^ ■ ^ 
"^D Y IT '^^ y^^ ^^ agree with other Users, who 

" It acts like a charm," " I was surprised." " Cannot find M Ilvinjf fly." 
' Answers admirably." "Wished I had used it sooner." "Send me 
some more." " Cheap and safe." "A little goes a long way," etc., etc. 

Pint. 1/6; Quart, 2/6; Half-Gall., 4/-; Gall., 7/6. 



"ABOL" SYRINGE, Best Si^rayer. 

Does more and better work than other syringes 
double the size. Try it, and yen will agree. 



THE^AporSYBJHGB;. 



J 



Prices— Syringes, 7/6 to 14/6 ; postage, 4d., Bends 1/3 extra. 

OF ALL8&IDtMEN,FLORI8T8aiRONMONQERB, 

' or post free on receipt of remittance from the 

Sole Mahufacturbrs— E. A. WHrtB, Ltd., 

Hop and Fruit Growers, Paddock Woed, Kent. 



SEUGTED PEAT 

BrawaPlbrons, Hardwood, Pern, Rhododendron PMt% 
Vast qualities. Leaf Mould, Loam, Cearae and Rne 



' Cocea-nnt Fibre, Sphacnnai, 
- - 1 5nndries. 



and aU kinds of 



Have been awarded— 

TWO QOLD MCOALSw 
TWO Blt^VCR MEDAL& 





Miker4 t> H.M. Tkc Ktita. 



By Royal Warrant 

RANSOM ES' 

Patent Motor Lawn Mowers. 

THH First and Poremost Petrol Motor Mo worn. 



Over 100 bave been supplied, induding two to H.M. The King. 



EVERV FAOILITY QlVfiil FOR TRIAL. 



RANSOMESp SIMS & JEFFERIES, Ltd*, The Orwell WorkSt IPSWICH, 
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THE GAKDEN. 
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BOYAL HORTICULTUEAL SOCIETY. 
Thbrs wm an excellent dlepUj of hardy and eicotlo 
tlowen in the hall on Taeeday lait, the 1st init. 

Orohid CoMicrrTBi. 

Preeent: Mr. J. Gomey Fowler (dialrman), Meean. 
Jamee O'Brien, Harry J. Veilcb, H. Little, W. Boxall, 
Franois WeUeeley, R. G. Thwaltee. Walter Ck>bb, H. G. 
Morrli, F. Sander, F. Mentelth O^Urle, G. F. Moore, 
J. Wilson Potter, w. P. Bonnd, T. W. Bond, Arthur Dye, 
H. T. Pitt, J. Gharleaworth, H. BsUantine, W. H. White, 
W. H. Yoans, H. A Traoy, F. J. Thome, Korman T. 
Oookion, W. A BUney, and de & Crawihay. 

A haodaome nonp of Vanda teree wae ihown by Leopold 
de Bothtchild, jBsq., Gannenbnry Park, Aotop (gardener, 
Mr. Rernolda). Tne plaaU, arranged on the floor, were 
attraotlYely diipoeed among a bate of greenery, and 
formed a moet pieaaing dleplay. The plants bore a large 
number of their handsome flowers. SllTer-gUt Flora 



Messrs. Oharlesworth and Oo., Heaton, Bradford, Yorka, 
exhibited a large sroap of Orohlds, in whtoh LsBlio-Cattleya 
hyeana, L.-C. oallistoglossa, Brasso-Cattleya dtebyano- 
SohrOdern, B.-a Queen Alexandra, Cattfeya Bmpress 
Frederio, K-C. Merda, and others were very line. Onol- 
dinm marshalUannm made a brilliant display, and Odonto- 
gioasiims, Lyoaatee, and others contrlbnted to a handsome 
groap. SllTer-gilt Flora medaL 

Messrs. Hogh Low and Ca, Bnfleld, showed some 
beantifnl forms of Cattleyaa in their groap, ^g., C. 
Sohriidetw in some good yarietles, notably Perfeofea, G. 
intermedia alba, and a oitrina. Triohopilla soaTls, I>en- 
droUams, MasdeTallia Pourbaixll, and other showy 
Orehidi were inoluded. Silver Flora medaL 
'-Sir FradKriok-Wlian, Baric, Glare Lawn, Bast Sheen 
(Orohid grower, Mr. W. H. Young), exhibited some beaatlfnl 
forma ofOdontoglosamn orispum. aa well as O. Pesoatorei, 
O andersoniannm, and 0. wilokeanam. Plialf»nqpsis 
grandlflorarimestadtian^ P. g. awea, MUtonia yexillaria, 
and LsBlla porporata b a ckhon aea n a were inoladed in the 
map. Gymbldinm deyonianam Waa repreaented by a 
fine plant, and there were well-flowered planta of GyiNri- 
pediam la wrenoeanam. C. bellatolnm and C. niveam bore 
good flowera. Silver Flora medaL 

In the groap ahown by Meaafs. Sander and Sona, 
Bt. Albana, Gattleya Mendelii, C. nobilior, C. intermedia 
alba, G. SchrddersB gigantea, and other OatUeyaa were 
yeiy good, and Oaoldiam matahalllaBom aplendena waa 
finely in flower. Odontogloeaam Adrian*, O. orlapam 
Diadem, Maxillaria Harrlaonin, Beoanthera imaehootiana, 
and other Orohida completed an intersating groap. SUyer 
noia medaL 

Mr. Cypher, Cheltenham, arranged a very ahowy groap 
of Orouda, oonaiatlng Uurgely of well-grown Mlltooia 
▼exUlarla, Odontogloaaama, Lnlia porporata, and Cat- 
tleyaa. Among the Gattl«yaa were C. SUnneri, G. 
lawreDoeaaa, G. Mendelii, and G. M. aaperbiatfma. L»lio- 
Cattleya hyeana, Bletia Shepherdil,and jEpldendrama wen 
alao shown. Silyer Flora medal. 

Sir Treyor Lawrence^ Bart, Borford, Dorking (Orohid 
grower, Mr. W H. White), exhibited a small groap, in 
whldh MasdeyallU BoshtonU and LnUo^SatUeya CC S. 
Ball magnifloa made a bright bit of ooloar. Masdeyallia 
IgneaBarford yar., Braaao-Cattieya digbyano-SohrOderw, 
B.-C. niyalia, and Ghyala SedenI were othera ahown. Silyer 



Meaara. Stanley and Gbi, Soathgate, K., ahowed a amaU 
greap of G^tU^a MoaaisB and Odontogloaaama in variety. 

The Hon. Walter Bothachild, Tring Park, THng (nr- 
dener, Mr. Dye), showed a ooUectlon of Masdeyamaa, 
more intereattng from a botanical than from a garden 
point of view. Silyer Bankaian medaL 

A onltaral commendation waa awarded to Baron 
Sohrttder, The Dell, Bgham (gardener, Mr. BallantlneX for 
a plant of Odootogloaaam trinmphana The Dell variety, 
bearing three fine raoemea of flowera. 

A eiutaral oommendatlon and ailver Bankslan medal 
were awarded to F. Welleal^, Bsq., Woking(gardener. Mr. 
Hopkins), for a charming little groap <^ Cypripedlam 



A silver Bankaian medal waa awarded to de B. Crawah^, 
Haq., Sevenoaka (gardener. Mr. Stablea), for a groap of 



venp handaome forma of Odontoglosaam orlapam, 

llie diplomaa were grantad aa followa : For anapotted 
Odontogloaanm orimm the first diploma was awarded 
to O. c. Yenos, and the second diploma to O. c. White 
Bmpress (both from de B. Grawshay, Bsq.)- 

For spotted forms O. c. Bastaoe (nom Norman G. 
Gookson, Esq.) won the fint diploma, and O. c. Baymond 
Grawshay (from de B. Grawshay, Esq.) the second. 

F^r hybrids Odontoglossnm lateo-parpoream Moesli 
(from de Barri Grawshay, Esq.) won the first diploma, and 
O. L-p. sceptram Dell variety (from Baron Schroder) the 



The first diploma for Cypripedlam bellatolnm waa given 
to G. b. Exhim'a var. (from J. Forster Alcock, Bsq.X and 
the second to G. b. wellesleyanam (from F. WeUealey, 

Cypripedlam nlveam The Premier(Bhown by F. WeUealey, 
Baq.) won the first diploma, and G. nlveam Pority (from 
Jeremiah Golman, Esq.) waa awarded the aeoond. 

A aecond diploma waa awarded to Qypripedlam concolor 
Sanderee (shown by F. Wellesley, Baq.) ; the first diploma 
waa not awarded. 

NAilOISSUB AND TULIF COMlOTmL 

Preaent: Mr. H. B. May (chairmanX Miss WUlmott. 
Messrs. A KlngsmUl, J. T. Bennett-Poe, W. F. M. Cope- 
land, P. Bndolph Barr, Walter T. Ware, K. W. Wallace. 
W. Goldriog, J. D. Pearson. B. A Bowles, A M. Wilaon. 
Bobert Sydenham, Jamea Walker, W. Ponpart, Gharlea T. 
Dlgby, G. Beathe, G. W. Leak, John Hoog, W. W. Fowler, 



the Beva. G. H. Bngleheart and Joeeph Jacob, and G. H. 
Cartls(hon. aecretary). 

Thegroop of DAffodila ahown by Misa Wlllmott, F.L.S., 
V.M.H.. waa very beaotlfal indeed, and probably the 
flneat dispUor of these flowers ever seen in the Hall. Thay 
were arranged on a steep slope, so that each flower coald 
be perfectly well seen. There was a good deal of variety 
of colooring, the yellow and Moolor trampets and the rich 
capped and crowned varieties representing qalte a wide 
ooloar range. The white trampeta were aa beaatifal aa 
any. while moat conapicaoaa of all waa Will Scarlet, 
with Ita large cap of glowing orange-red. It woold be 
oaeleaa to attempt to mention varlettea, for all were good, 
and the beat forma extant were comprised In thia exhibit. 
Gold medal. 

Meaars. B. H. Bath, Limited. Wiabech, exhibited a repre- 
eentatlve collection of Daff odila and Talipa. The fcmner 
conslated chiefly of the Parri-GoronaU forma, aome of 
whidi, aa Gaaaandra, King Edward VII., Glory, and othera 
were beaatifal. Among the Talipa were many brilliantly- 
ooloared aoria. Meaara. Bath alao exhibited the doable 
LobelU Kathleen MalUrd. Silver Bankaian medaL 

Messrs. Barr and Sona, Eling Street, Covent Garden, 
W.G.. ahowed a beaatifal lot of Daffodila, aa well aa Talipa, 
FritlUarlaa, and alpinea. Among Ute Daffodila mgaloaoa 
maxlmaa. Leedri White Lady. Fde Star (with flat lemon- 
yellow cap), and varioaa aeedlinga were very beaatifal 
Poetlcas omatns, inoomparabllls plenas, Mrs. Laagtry, 
and others were staged In qaantity. Talipa Grelgil waa 
the moat brilliant of the Talipa, which were shown In 
great variety. 

Mr. A M. Wilson, East Keal, SpUaby, Unca, ahowed 
aome choice Daffodila and Talipa. (Saaaandra, Bsaooo, 
Horace, Lalworth, Homer, Spenser, Chancer, Will Seariet, 
and othera weae well repreeented. The lattpa, too, aoch 
aa Ghryaolora, Grelgl, Thomaa Moore, and Prince of 
Anatria were very showy. Silver-gilt Bankslan medal. 

A bronie Bankslan medal waa awarded to the Hon. Mra. 
Chtoheater^Wexford, for an exhibit of Karoiaal. 

Meaars. WUllam Ball and Sona, Eing'a Boad, Ghelaea, 
ahowed a collection of Talipa in many handaome sorts. 

iriW DAVfODILB AND TULIPfll 

Natreium Prineett Jtnm.—JL trampet flower of good 
form with creamy white perianth and clear canary y«low 
trampet. Shown by Messrs. B. H. Bath, Limited, Wiabech. 
Award of merit. 

Nareisfut Matterj^iBo^—k very beaatifal flower with 
pare white perianth of rounded aegmenta, and a fUrly 
large, orange-red crown. Shown by Meaara. Barr and 
Sona, King Street, Oovent Garden. Award of merit 

Nanreinw Batter,— A beaatifal Medlo-Ooionatl form 
with flat aoIphar-yeUow cap and white perianth. Shown 
by Mr. A Wilaon, Eaat Keal, Spllsby, Llnca. Award of 
merit 

Tuima foiUHanm. — A handaome soariat Tallp of 
elegant form. The base is black, sarroaitded by a yellow 
ring. Shown by Mr. J. T. Bsnaett-Po& Flrat-clus 
oertiflcate. 

TuUpa Gritffi oOa.— A cream-cokmred form of the well- 
known T. GrtoaA, with a broad crinsson band on each petal 
Shown by Mr. C. Van Tabergen, Jan., Haarlem. 

Floral OoMxina. 
Present: Mr. W. Marahall (chalrmanX Messra J. 



berteon, W. J. Jamea, George Paal, William Howe, 0. B. 
Fielder, Gharlea Bllok. O. Gordon, B. Hooper Pearaon, 
J. Jennings, Jamea Hndson,Cliarles Draery, H. J. Catbodi. 
'Horge Kieholson, and B. G. Baginald NevilL 
A meet intereatlng groap waa that of Aarioalaa from Mr. 
"^ . ^ . -. Some MO planta 



^ groap was 
Doaglaa, Great BooUiam, Sarray. 
le beaatifal apring flowers 



Jamea 

of 

think we are not exaggerating if we aay Uiey were the 

flneat lot ever ataged. The alpinea were In atroog foive, 

and were amply aapported by the beaatifal abow kinds. 

In a groap of thto character It la not poasihle to give a lot 

of namaa.- Gold medaL 

Meears. Veltch and Sona. Limited, Ghelaea, oootrlbated 
good flowering groapa of the Uae Hydrangea, of which 
there were two forma, H. hortenala and H. Japooica roaea, 
the blae ooloar in the latter being deeper. Epiphyllam 
G»rtaeri, Tlllandaia Llndenl, and Medinllla ■»*c"«*i^ were 
alao shown in flower. Silver Bankaian medaL 

Some good alpinea and perennials came from Meaara. 
George Jaekman and Son, Woking, the more noticeable 
planta inolading Thallctmm anemonoldaa, white Onoama 
albo-roaeam, very flne Banancalaa amplexioaalla, and 
Aaricalaa. 

The Sweet Peaa from Mr. Henry Eekford, Wem, Salop, 
were very beaatifal and freah looking. Not many varletlea 
were ahown. yet their preaence waa appreciated by alL 
Bolton'a Pink waa eapedally good. 

Hardy Aaaleaa from Meaara. B. and G. Gathbert, Soath- 
gate, were very flne, the baahee, with maaaaa of gorgeoaaly- 
coloared flowers, making a rich diaplay. Th^ also showed 
a good collection of Ivy-leaved Pelaigonlama, and a flne 
plant of Bhododendron Pink PearL Silver Flora medaL 

Mr. L. B. Bassell, Blchmond. showed a good collection 
of Clematisee, the small plants In pots being well flowered. 
Some Ceanothoses, PhUadelphas Boale d' Argent, and 
DractBoas were also noted. 

Mr. Bobert Sydenham, Tenby Street, Birmingham, 
showed Sweet Peas In very good form and in many choice 
varieties. Tallps and Lily of the Valley in bowls of fibre 
were also shown. 

Mr. H. Elliott, Haaaocka, Snaaex, ahowed Tree Gama- 
tlona in excellent style. Florence Wooller, pink : England, 
llsht scarlet ; Elliott's Qaeen, sof b eeriae-plnk ; and H. 
Elliott were among the beat In a good lot 



Anemonea were well ahown by Mr. K. Lowla, Leversdoini, 
Bridgwater, the coloara preaenUng remarkable variety. 

Mr. H. B. May, Edmonton, oontribated a large collection 
of doable lonal Pelargonlama. Panriea, Statices, sod 
other planu were shown. Silver Bankslan medaL 

Bhododendrons cat from the open came from W. IC. 
Caaalet, Esq., Fairlawn, Tonbridge (gardener, Mr. 
Cnbberly). There were many excellent varieties. 

Messrs. Panl and Son, Old Karseries, Gheahaat, ihoved 
Spirna argata malUflora, Berberis atenophylla, Bhodo- 
dendron Ladv Alice Fltcwygram (a flne whlieX and dhsr 
plants in variety. 

E. A Hambro, Esq., Hayea, Kent (gardener, Mr. Grand- 
fleldX showed a flne lot of alpine and show Anricalsi, 
Polyanthosea, and haidy planta generally. Some of thi 
Androeacea were very good, and the vernal Gentlao was 
exqalaite. Silver-gilt F ankrian medaL 

Sir Samael Scott, Weatbary Manor Gardena. BraoUaj, 
Northanto (gardener, Mr. TapperX aent a fine lot of 
(SamaUona, Xady Hermolne, Cecilia, and the flne Hal- 
malaon Prtaiceea of Walea. Silver Flora medaL 

Some intereatlng hardy planta came fhwi Mr. G. Beaths, 
Keeton, Kent— Sangainaria canadenala. Lewlala Tweadlal 

Sreiy flne), aeveral apedee of Orchia, TrIlUama, Bbododaa- 
rona, Ac Siver Bankaian medaL 
The Miaaea Hopkina. Mere, Gheahlre, ahowed alplBa 
Aaricalaa, Delay Alice, Polyantbaaea, and the eoarce Abb- 
padoor Prtmroee. 

Meesrs. J. Peed and Son. West Korwood, ahowed al|ria« 
in pane, Paaalea, and eat flowers of Gloxinias. 

Meesrs. J. Oheal and Sons, Crawley, oontribated alpfam 
In boxea, Saxifragee. Gentfama vena. Avbrletiae, and othsr 
Dlants with 6holca shraba and the Uke. 
Primala Sleboldii In many good varietiea came from 
FeUhaa 



T. B. Wara» Uaslted, Feltham, and were atagad is 
excellent conditton. Irlaea of the Cnahloa section and a 
collection of Aabrietlaa were alao noted. 

The Hardy Plant Kaiaery, Goildford (Mr. A. B. Uptoo, 
proprietorX ataced a very good lot of _plaata. Aljanm 
montanam, yellow, waa very good. Ililox canadeiwli, 
Saxifraga cTaiklford Seedling, Adonla vmialla, ud 
Aabrietlaa were all good. 

Meaara. WiUlam Cutboah and Son. Highgate. ahovsd 
the new dwarf PolyanthaBoee Mra. WUllam H. Catbodi, 
and the new Bambier Mia. F. W. Flight 

Zonal and deooratlve Pelargonlama were a faatore aa 
shown by Meaara. Cannell and Sona, Swaaley. The aams 
flrm alao contribnted largely of a veiy ahowy Caefeai, 
Phyllooaetoa phyilanthoidee German Empreae, a deUght- 
fal plant foil of roee-pink flowera, and not anllke ths 
aatomn-floweilng Epiphyllam in eooae reepeoU. BUver-gfll 



An excellent group of Olorioaa rothadilldlaiw camefrasi 
the Hon. Walter Bothsehild, Tring Park (Mr. A Dye, 
prdenerX the plants well flowared and highly attrastiva 

Some well-flowered Tea Boaea oame from Masua 
CSannell and Sona, Swanley. 

Mr. A L. GwlUim. Kew Eltham, Kent, allowed a lias 
bank of Ohierarlaa, cOilefly of the a stellaU type. SUvar 
Bankaian medaL 

Meaara. William Paal and Sona, Walthaan Croea, had 
aome flne pillar Boaea, aooh aa Trier, white ; Weddta^ 
Bella, pink ; (3repasoale, and the new Hybrid Tea Waiilac. 
Several forms of Fyrna were aplendldly flowered. SOwr 
- 'Ian medaL 

■a. T. Grippe and Son, Tanbrldge Wella, oontribated 
a very beaatUof lot of Aoera and Clematla. 

Phlox pUoea, P. LaphamL P. Nelaonl, wltb white Osai- 
ala and EnphorUa Walfenl conetitated a good groap 
~ Mr. Amoe Parry, WInchmore HUL 



pana 
from 



Verbenaa. Heliotrope, Pelaigooloma, and 

ahown by Meears. '^ ' " — ' " " "* 

The Cfamatlone 



Brown of Stamford and PeUrboroogL 
I ftom Mr. A. F. Datton, Iver, Bod 
were excellent The Cardinal, Mra. Lawaoo, 
)t. White Lawaon, Flamingo (very flneX and 
all in aaperb form. Bll^ 



Flaocte 



Fisher, White Lawaon, Flamingo (very flneX i 
were all in saperb form. Bilver-glit Bankslan 

Messra. Dobble and Ca, Botheaay, ataged a diandaf 
lot of Vftdaa and Panalaa, each In fgreat variaty and moat 
taatafnllj siiangail StlyarBmihria&amM. 

Memra. Hogh Low and Co., Bnfleld, ahowed exeellaat 
Bo a ea and Tree GamatlonaL Some large, well-flovand 
phmta of MetroaMeroa floribonda and BchisaBthoa wan 
very attractive. Silver Flora medaL 

Meaara. Sander, St Albana, had aome weU-flovarsd 
examplea of Glerodendron myrmeoopfaltam, which wan 
moat attractive. 

A email collection of alpine plaate waa rtiown by Mean. 
G. and A GlariE. Limited. Dover. 

Myoaotia dlastUflora Dyer* waa ahown by the Doke of 
BoUand, KG., Bolvoir CaaUe, Grantham (Mr. Divao^ 
gardener); and from Lieatenant-Colonel Spragge, Korth- 
coart Lodge. Saffolk, came Streptoeolen Jameeonl weU 
flowered. 

VlW PLAHT8. 

CammtionH, iTQiott.— Ihla la a good and ahowy varied 
the BngUah coanterpart of the American Trea Qa m atlo n 
The large flowera on auong atema were a aoft abade of 
lae-plnk. From Mr. H. EUlott, Haaaocka, Soanx. 
Award of merit. 

Pelargonium Clorwida*— Thia la a very ahowy plant 
reanlting from the eroaaing of a Cmp» Pelargcmlom and 
P. qnereifollam. The foliage ie atrongly pairfamed, tba 
fiowera in compact traaeee are a KMy pink ahade. Tnm 
Meaara. Cannell and Sona, Swanley. Award of merit 

The only exhibit before the frait committee waa a box of 
Strawberriea from Mr. BalUvant We ahall r^ar to thh 
and the new Orchlda next week. 

V TkBTear^Subteripti(mtoTEMQAMJmmi»: Inlmi, 
6$. 6d.: Foreign, 8i,9d, 
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LILACS. 

GARDEN, varieties of Lilac, 
which now constitute one of 
the most beautiful groups of 
hardy ahmbs, are derived from 
two species of Sjrringa only. 
These are the common Lilac (S. vulgaris) and 
the Persian Lilac (S. persica). It is to the 
former of these that the finest of the garden 
varieties owe their origin, although some of the 
hybrids between it and the Persian Lilac are 
very delightful, notably, the old Rouen Lilac. 
Lilac-time, of which the poets sing, is a time 
of fragrance and colour in the garden, for it 
comes in later May; but there is nothing 
sweeter in its perfume or more alluring in its 
beauty even then than a flower-laden Lilac. 
Although the common Lilftc is not a native 
of Britain, it has for over 300 years been an 
inmate of our gardens, and is as closely 
associated with rural scenery as almost any 
native plant It is even doubtful if it be a 
native of Europe, for, although it has been 
found apparently wild in the region of the 
Danube, it was not till 1828 that it was 
admitted into the European flora. This 
seems a very late date far so noticeable a 
plant to have been discovered Some authori- 
ties believe that it is, like the Persian lilac, 
of Asiatic— probably Chinese — origin. How- 
ever this may be, the common Lilac reached 
Western Europe about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and the Persian lilac 
about the beginning of the seventeenth. 

The first variety or hybrid of which we 
have any record is the Rouen Lilac ; this is 
said to have been raised in the Botanic 
Garden at Rouen near the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is known by a variety 
of botanical names, such as S. cMnensis, S. 
rothomagensis, and S. dubia. With regard 
to the name chinensis, it is an interesting fact 
that this Rouen Lilac was growing in the 
gardens of Pekin more than 100 years ago. 
It is, therefore, assumed to have originated 
in France and in China independently. It is 
a charming shrub for the garden, not so 
strong-growing as the common Lilac nor 
having so fine a truss of flowers. But no 
Lilac exceeds it in the profusion of its 
blossoms, which are similar in colour to the 
ordinary Lilac. Its leaves are smaller and 
narrower, and it is thus easily recognised 
when in leaf alone. I 



The raising of new forms of the common 
Lilac has been chiefly carried on in France, 
whence most of the finest varieties in cultiva- 
tion have coma Although some varieties 
which showed considerable improvement on 
the type were ndsed well back in the 
nineteenth century, such as Dr. lindley, 
Charles X., <fec., these have been excelled 
by the varieties sent out during the last 
twenty years. The last great advance in 
Lilac culture we owe to M. Lemoine, who 
raised and distributed the now popular 
double-flowered varieties about twenty years 
ago. 

The best plan for anyone desiring to grow 
a representative set of garden lilacs is to 
visit some good collection of them towards 
the end of May, and note for the next plant- 
ing season the. sorts that please them most ; 
but, failing that, the following selection of 
about two dozen varieties may be helpful : 

Double. — Abel Carri^re, flowers large, blue- 
lilac ; Charles Joly, very dark ; Prteident 
Viger, very large, often double trusses, with 
fine mauve-lilac flowers ; Virginity rose ; 
Yiviand Morel, flowers of medium size but in 
large trusses, blue-lilac, with white centre ; 
Marc Micheli, double trusses of very large 
flowers, pale blue-lavender, white behind. Of 
double white varieties the following may be 
recoinmended : Jeanne d'Arc, Mma Abel 
Chatenay, Mme. C. P^rier, Ob^lisque, and 
Mireille. Miss Ellen WDlmott is one of 
Lemoine's newest varieties; it has snow- 
white flowers. 

SiNOLK.— Marie Legraye and alba grandi- 
flora are both white, fine racemed varieties ; 
to them might be added Mme. Moser. 
Souvenir de Louis Spath is a very fine, 
deeply-coloured sort, which ought to be in 
every collection ; Toussaint - Louverture, 
Negro, and Prteident Massart are also dark. 
Mme. Francisque Morel is noteworthy for its 
very large trusses. Of a lighter shade are 
Jacques Callot, Eckenholm, Crampel, and 
Dr. RegeL 

To obtain them at their best Lilacs need 
generous treatment The ground they are 
to occupy should be trenched, and if 
impoverished or worn - out should be 
strengthened by adding new loam. A sunny, 
sheltered position is best for them, and 
during any very dry time they should be 
watered, especially when the flower-trusses 
are developing. An occasional mulching with 



well-rotted manure is also advantageous. 
After the flowers are faded the old inflores- 
cences should be removed, so as to prevent 
the energy of the plant being diverted from 
the young growths that are to produce next 
yeai^s blossom to the useless production of 
seed. At the same time any weak or crowded 
young shoots may be removed. This is the 
best and easiest form of pruning, and it tends 
to produce exceptionally fine trusses the 
following season. 

Lilacs should always be got on their own 
roots if possible; the practice of grafting 
them on Privet is a source of much trouble 
through suckers, and is often a source of 
ill-health and premature decay. The best 
nurserymen now supply them on their own 
roots. They can be propagated both by layers 
and bjr cuttings. 

With regard to the disposition of Lilacs in 
the garden, we prefer to grow them in groups 
or as isolated specimens. Nothing is more 
charming than a large mass of these garden 
varieties made up of the different colours 
from white to deep mauve, for however much 
they differ in shade or tint they all harmo- 
nise perfectly. As single specimens they are 
also valuable. Grown in this way they 
should be kept to a single stem at the base, 
and a certain symmetry of form should be 
maintained. The late Hon. Charles EUIb 
was very successful with his lilacs culti- 
vated in this way at Frensham Hall. 

W. J. Bean. 



HEDGEROWS AND DUST. 

The advent of the motor-car during the last 
few years has made a great deal of difference 
in the opening up of countrv districts which 
were practically inaccessible Dsfore, except bv 
means of a tiresome railway journey with 
tnany chants, and a lon^ walk or drive at 
the end of it. Side by side with increased 
means of communication, however, there 
arises the perennial question of dust, and to 
the lover of Nature or the owner of a j^rden — 
the two are often synonymous— this is becom- 
ing a serious question indeed in many 
country places. Beyond the suburban 
districts, and the larger villages or small 
towns, there are miles of country where water- 
carts are unknown, and where the roads are 
coated with mud in winter, and ankle-deep 
with dust during the summer. The passage 
of fast-moving motor-cars during dry weather 
raises the dust in clouds to settle on the 
hedges by the roadside in such quantity as 
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to whiten them over. This, while of no 
consequence to the owner of the car, is serious 
when we consider that the leaves are choked 
with dust and unable to perform their proper 
functions in assisting the growth of the 
plant. Two or three drjr summers in 
succession will mean that during the growing 
season the hedges make very little growth 
through the dust choking the pores of the 
leaves ; this will lead to the death of the plant 
in the course of time. 

Both evergreen and deciduous hedges 
seem to be suffering equally through this 
dust nuisance, as both are weakened most 
when they ought to be growing vigorously. 
What chance has a Thorn or a Hollv or. m 
fact, any plant to make proper growth when 
the young shoots are smothered with dust as 
soon as the^ start unfolding, and, but for 
occasional rain, are not clean until the follow- 
ing autumn. In this district we have now 
hM a fortnight of very dij weather, and the 
hedges are simply white with dust, and they 
will be in the same condition for practically 
the next six months. I have noticed during 
the last two years how various hedges by the 
roadside in this district have deteriorated, 
and if the dust problem is not soon settled, in 
ten years' time there will be no hedges of any 
consequence by the roadside, and one of the 
charms of the country will be gone. 

Bagshoty Surrey, J. Culbjl 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 
MAY. 

VIOLAS (TUFTED PANSIES). 

A Fifst PrUe of FOUR GUINEAS, 

A Second Prize of TVO GUINEAS, 

A Third Prize of ONE GUINEA, 

And a Fourth Prize of HALF-A-GUINEA 

are offered for the best essay upon ^ How 

to Orauo Violas" 

A nmpla, ttraighfiforward ■tatement is required, 
daalingwith the propagation and geoeral ooliiYa- 
of the IHif ted FUisy or Viola. Giye the 



of twelve varietiea reoommended eapeoially for 
free flowering, deaoribing the ookmr of each. 

The eaaay (limited to 1,600 words) mnat be 
written OD one aide of the paper only, and be 
en o loae d in an enTekme marked *' Oompetition," 
addressed to '*The Bditor of Thb Gabdbn, 20, 
Tkvistook Street, Oovent Garden, London, W.G." 
The answers most reaoh this office not later than 
May 31. Both amatenr and professional oar- 
deners may compete, bat it is to be hoped uiat 
those who oontribnte reffolarly to the pages of 
The GiBDBN will not do so. The name and 
address of the competitor most be written npon 
the MS., and not npon a separate piece of paper. 
The Bditor cannot ondertake to return the M8S. 
of onsncoessfal competitors. 



FOBTHCOMING EVENTS. 

May 16.— Royal Horticoltoral Society's Exhi- 
bition and Meeting. 

May 23.— TorkTloristo' Show. 

May29.— Royal Horticoltaral Society's Show in 
the Temple Gardens (three days). 

May 31.— Bath and Western Comities' Show 
(flye days). 

June 6.— Royal Hc^ticoltnral Society's Colonial 
Frait Show. 

Jane 12.— Royal Horticoltaral Society's Exhi- 
bition and Meetmg. 

Jane 13. — Royal Botanic Society's Show 
(several days). 



ROSB SHOW FIXTURES IN 1000. 

Jane 26 (Tueadsy).— lale of Wight 
dDetdaj). — GhlppeDluu 
FarninghMD, Baadiag, and BontbMnpton. 



27 ( WadDetdaj).— GhlppeDhAm, OolohMtor, Fftrabani, 
Farningiutin, Baadiag, and BonthMopton. 

28 (ThandajX—CantorbiUT, Norwloh, and Walton- 



on-Th|imM. 
,. 80 (Saturday).— WindMr. 
Jaly 8 (TuMdajV— Harrow and SntUm. 
„ 4 (Wednaadaj).— Croydon, SaUng, and Tnnbrldga 

WeUt. 
„ 6 (Thnraday).— Boyal BoUnlo Gardena, Bagent's 

Park (National Roie Bodsty). 
„ 6 (Friday).— Oretford. 
„ 10(Taeaday>.— OloQcwter, ^Soutbond • on • 8m, and 

tWohrerhamiyton. 
„ 11 (Wednesday).— Fonnby, Holentbori^, and Tliom- 

ton Heath. 
„ 12 (Thnraday).— Brentwood, Chlpi»lng Norton, El- 

tham, Potter*! Bar, and Woodbildge. 
,. nrrneMlayl-Saltaire. 

„ 18(Wadne«iayX-Bdlnbnnth(KaUonalBoae8ool«ty). 
„ 19 (ThuradayX— *I>nnfennllne. 
„ 20 (Friday).— Ulyentoo. 
„ 24 (TneMlay).— Tibehelt 

„ 26 (Wedneaday) — *OardUr and fNewoaatle-on-Tyne. 
„ 26 (Thanday).--Salterhebble. 
Aug. 18 (Saturday).— Sbfffleld. 
Sept. 19 (Wedneaday).— Boyal HortionlMiral Hall, Weat- 

minator (National Boae Society). 

* Show htf ting two daya. f Show htf ting three daya. 
Bdwabo Mawlbt. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 



Kew Guild dinneP.— We are requested 
to remind oar readers who are Old Eewites that 
the aoooal dinner will take place at the Holbom 
Restaurant on the 28 oh iost., at 7.90 p.m., and 
that the secretary, W. N. Winn, wonid be glad 
to hear before the 2l8t from all who intend to be 
present. 

Mp« Edwin Beckett— This well-known 
gardener has received the Victoria Medal of 
Honoor, and he is worthy of it. He is well 
known as the gardener to Lord Aldenham, 
Elstree, Herts, and there he has accomplished 
much in the raising of new vegetables and flowers. 
As a grower, partioolarly of vegetables, he is in 
the first rank. 

Bptttsh Oapdeneps* ABSOOiatton. 

At the last meeting of this association, held in 
the Royal Horticnltoral Hall, Westminster, Mr. 
R. Hooper Pearson in the chair, the secretary 
reported that twenty-one new members had 
joined since the previous meeting, bringing the 
total membership nn to 891 Arrangements were 
made for the annvsl general meeting, which is to 
be hekl at the Essex Hall, Essex Street, Btimnd 
(close to the Temple Gardens), on the 90th inst 
at 6 30 p.m., when a large attendance is an- 
ticipated. --J. Wbathklb. 

National Sweet Pea Sooiety.— 

Mr. Horace J. Wright, who has just carried cot 
the dnties of seoretarr to the above society with 
such success during the past f oar years, has been 
compelled for ^vate reasons to resign his 
position. The committee accepted his resigna- 
tion with the deepest regret, and ex presse d its 
hif^k appreciation of the work he had acecn- 
plished. The secretarial doties will now devolve 
upon Mr. Charles H. Cortis, who has been closely 
associated with Mr. H. J. Wright in the work of 
the society, and to him at Adelaide Road, 
Brentford, Middlesex, all commnnications should 
be addressed. Mr. H. J. Wright will continue 
to assist the society as a membw of the executive 
committee and in other ways. 

A blpd'8 nest in a gi^oo nhouse,— 

Birds often select most unexpected places for 
their nests. Among the stems and leaves of a 
Kennedya covering one of the pillars in the 
greenhouse at Kew, a pair of robins have built 
their nest. Being in one of the most frequented 
parts of the house, hundreds of visitors nass within 
arm's reach. During the Easter holioays, when 
the crowds were so great, the birds remained 
undisturbed. They are very tame, and can often 
be seen hunting among the plants in the house 
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for insects. Their efbrts in this direction will 
shortly be increased, all being well, when the 
young birds hatch out from the five tiny eggs. 
Why the birds should select this »pot for their 
nest, when there are more secluded places avail- 
able in the house, is difficult to understand.— A. O. 

Weather in Nopth Wales.— The 
weather for the past ten days in this part of the 
country has been most treacherous, causing great 
anxiety respecting the fruit blossom. On the 
18th ult. we registered 12" of frost, luckily no 
serious damage was done as the bloom was hardly 
forward enough. On the 26th ult we registered 
8^. This damaged the early Qooeeberries and 
Pears. Apples are promising very well The 
wind keepe bitterly cold from the E. and N.E. 
We have had one or two heavy snow showers, 
hail, and some very cold rains, in fact nothing 
can grow. On the whole it has been a very 
disappointing spring.— J. S. Higoihs, N. Wales, 

Ppimposes at Wisley.— it was with a 

deal of surprise that I read a letter from 
D." in The Ga&dbn of the 6th inst. Does he 
wish us to believe that Polyanthuses are not 
Primroses? Surely they are merely Primroses 
with the stem developed and rising above the 
ground before the individual fiower-stems branch 
out from it. I do not doubt that all '< D.** says 
is true about the famous Wisley Primroses, but 
why draw comparisons between theee and the 
wild Primroses? There may or may not have 
been anything at the National Auricula and 
Primula Society's show to compare with the 
Wisley fiowers; but when "D." goes on to say 
that the clear, well-defined eye, '< the essential 
feature of true beauty, was lacking in every case 
in the fiowers shown at Westminster on the 
17th ult.," one is inclined to ask, why should 
*'D." pass such sweeping criticisms on some 
of the finest fiowers that could be brou^t 
together ? One might think from his ooncluding 
remarks, too, that raisers of Primroses generally 
are ouite blind to the beauty of a dear centre to 
the flowers.— W. A. Watib. 

White AmapylliS.- 1 have just seen 
the fine collection ot seedling white Amaryllis 
Mr. G. S. Fielder has at North Mymms Park. 
Theee, when recently exhibited at the Horticul- 
tural Hall, attraetea much notice. There is no 
other such coUeotign of these beautiful flowers in 
the kinadom. The many plants there, literally 
hundreds — for even yet many have to flower — 
are the product of some ten years' constant and 
patient crossing, the work having begun at West 
Malvern. It is interesting to note that the 
strain, no matter how white the flowers nroduoed, 
is as robust as any cokMued strain. Still further, 
many of the flowers show not only good siae anH 
substance» but very fine form also. The g r e e n 
shading in the strain Is found to be easlMr to 
eliminate than the coloured shading. The c 
being made this year, using only the 
purest flowers for parents, promise to _ 
strain that will give a high percentage of pure 
whites devoid of shading and of fine form. Self 
fertilisation is prevented hf the reoMival of 
poUeo easss prior to the stigma being matured. 
Some forms that have opened eince the date of the 
exhibit at Vincent Square quite excel in sise audi 
form any then shown. It is evident that in a few 
years a superb strain of pure white Amaiyllia 
will be as common in commerce as now is any 
coloured strain. From the break have oosse a 
few flowers having pure white grounds and deep 
rose edges. Thsse old fair to make a new and 
very charming strain. There seems good reaaon 
to think that in a few years that edging will have 
assumed a dear-cut, well-dsfined Picotee edgins, 
and be, therefore, a most attractive feature, li 
is understood that under no circumstances at 
present will any of the plants find their way into 
commerce. Mr. Fielders aim is to create a per- 
fect strain for the gratification of the mistress of 
North Mymms Park, Mrs. Bums, who prises 
her plants highly. — ^A. Diah. 
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Floweps in Ravenseoupt Park, 
HammePSmitli.— In this well-kept park- 
now in bright epring dress — the tender green 
of the well-known Elm Avenue forming a b^nti- 
f al canopy, I noticed recently a very effective 
floral combination, this being composed of a bed 
of that fine Hyacinth King of the Bines, the tme 
Oxford bine, planted among White Arabis. — Quo. 

Fioweps in Refirent's Papk.— Per- 
haps at no season of the year it this well-kept 
park more beautiful than at this particular period 
with its wealth of sprine flowers. A brave show 
of Hyacinths was noted on a recent visit, verv 
attractive by reason of the bold masses in which 
they are planted. To note just a few only of 
some of the most striking varieties: Gertrude, 
striped red, large truss, very fine ; Grand Mattre, 
beautiful porcelain blue, large bells and truss; 
another noteworthy blue is La Peyrouse ; a good 
early sort is Murillo, bright blue, large beUs ; 
edged with white Daisies, a nice contrast was 
afforded. A beautiful flower is Gigantea, delicate 
pink, compact truss. The well-known Queen of 
the Netherlands, edged with red Daisies, looked 
charming. Grandeur k Merveille, rosy white, 
fine truss, mixed with Gertrude, made an effec- 
tive combination, as also large plantings of white 
and Uue Hyacinths. The dainty Narcissus 
poeticuB omatus arranged among some of the 
varieties made a happy and graceful break. 
Some bold beds of N. Emperor, with its stately 
flowers, at once arrested attention. Tulips were 
just coming into beauty ; very fine were those 

fraud whites Joost van Vondel and Pottebakker. 
*roeerpine, with its rich rose flowers, is a variety 
well worth noting. Wallflowers in the big vases 
and beds in a flne range of colours— brown, vellow, 
lemon or pale citron, and purple— added their 
quota of beauty.— Quo. 

Uveppool Botanic Gapdens.— The 

appointment of deputy-curator for the above 
gardens has been flUed by the Parks and Gardens 
Committee. Mr. Walter Hackett, who has been 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for nine 
years, and lias had charge of the tropical depart- 
ment, has proved suooeesf ul out of thirty-eight 
applicants, the flve selected being from the 
following botanic gardens: Kew, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, Cambridge, and Hurst. Mr. Hackett 
received his early training in Birmingham. Mr. 
Street, in addition to YSb duty superintendent 
of Newsham Park, has been appointed as deputy- 
superintendent of the parks and gardens. These 
appointments have been msde through the pro- 
motion of Mr. J. Gntteridge as curator and 
superintendent of the parks and gardens. Mr. 
Hackett enters upon his duties early in this 
month. 

Use of Rhubapb leaves.— On seeing 

the notice of Kuuoarb as a new vegetable, I tola 
the cook, when supplying the kitchen with Rhu- 
barb stalks for stewing, to use the leaves for me 
as a vegetable, and she cooked all— enough for 
three persons. As I am fond of all kinds of green 
vegetables, I consumed all, and then had my 
share of the stewed Rhubarb and Apples. I 
experienced no inconvnnience, but founa it* acted 
as a gentle aperient. For a number of years I 
was on the fruit committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society with the late Mr. Alfred Smee, 
at the time doctor to the Bank of England. On 
each occasion when Rhubarb was put on the 
table he denounced it as a poison, and told how, 
on the Monday mornings, when complaining 
clerks came to him, he was wont to say, " What 
had you for dinner, and what after ? " The reply 
generally was, ** stewed Rhubarb." Then the 
doctor would say they were suffering from Rhu- 
barb, and administer medicine accordingly.— 
PcTiB Babb, y.M.H. 

Referring to the remarks of your correspondent 
re *' Value of Rhubarb Leaves " in Thb Gabdbn of 
April 21— feeling the want of a spring medicine, 
I had some leaves cooked. Now, I suppose no 
palate could relish the bitterness of those 
leaves, but heroically I ate about loz., and I 



declare it did for me the same amount of good 
as loz. of Epsom Salts. I had no bad after 
results, so vour correspondent **E, H.'b'' advice 
is worth taking.— E. R. H. 
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S AND VEGETABLE 

ARROWS. 

IE two delicious vegetables can only 
be counted upon as a chance crop 
here. They are entirely dependent 
upon the nature of our uncertain 
summer and autumn weather, and 
especially upon the amount of warm 
sunshine and calm weather they get. List year's 
crop of both was almost a failure, owing to a 
long stretch of cool, sunless weather in September. 
But there was one exception among the Runner 
Beans which deserves to be recorded as a hint to 
others, and that was a sin^^le plant which grew 
from a common white Haricot Bean, such as is 
sold by grocers for cooking, which one of my 
children planted for fun early in April, I think, 
and which bore a large crop of pods several 
weeks before the Scarlet Runners had any 




TWO OBSBN VKOBTABLB MABB0W8, I5LB AND 

i8lb. BiaPBOnVBLT, HAKGINO OLBAB 

OF THB GBOUND. 

appearance of blossom even. Have these Haricot 
Beans ever been tried by any of your readers 
before? 

As regards Vegetable Marrows, I have for 
two seasons successfully trained them to grow 
up vertically on stakes like Vines, and thereby 
occupy much leas ground surface than by 
the old-fashioned method of tnuling them. 
In this way they also look really interest- 
ing and handsome, with their Vine-hke appear- 
ance and large, orange-coloured blossoms. 
I enclose a photograph of two large green 
marrows, which attained the weights of 151b. 
and 181b. respectively, and were hanging clear of 
the ground nothwithstanding the trying weather 
of last autumn. The only drawbacks to this 
system of culture are (1) that it takes a good 
deal of time and raffia to tie up the quickly- 
growing; shoots, and (2) that a band of little 
"Hoohgans" broke into our garden one after- 
noon (for the first time in ten years) and stripped 
off all the Marrows they found trained up a stone 
wall, evidently mistaking them for Melons or 
gigantic Pears I as we found their gnawed and 
broken remains over the garden ^ntlL But I 
do not think these boys will be so badly taken in 
again or give us any further trouble in this way. 

Edinburgh, C. S. S. J. 

A USEFUL WINTER TOMATO. 
I BKGBMTLT saw somc plants of a Tomato named 
Beauty of Italy carrying heavy bunches of fruit, 
and was informed that there had been plenty of 



fruit for use since Christmas. This variety is 
egg-shaped, and over one hundred fruits were 
counted on a bunch, the largest being idmost the 
size of a hen's egg. It grows well and sets 
freely, and those having the means of growing 
Tomatoes during the winter might well nve this 
variety a trial The method ofraising the stock 
for the winter in this instance is to strike 
cuttings in the autumn (September is recom* 
mended) from summer-grown plants, the shoots 
taken beixig those often raoauced at the ex« 
tremities of the bunches. The plants come into 
bearing more quickly than by other methods. 
SomeriKt, G. H. H. 



EARLY DAYS OF THE 
DAFFODIL. 

1HAVE little knowledge of the Daffodils 
raised and put on the market between 
1890 and 1905. I was travemng abroad 
most of that time, and had Uttle or 
no chance of seeing what Mr. Bourne in 
his excellent «Book of the Daffodil " calls 
** modem Daffodils." I have, however, an inti- 
mate knowledge of nearly all the Daffodils 
figured by John Parkinson in his <* Paradisi in 
Sol Paradisus Terrestris,'' or <' A Garden of All 
Sorts of Pleasant Flowers," published 1629. 
Early in the nineteenth century a group of semi- 
botanical amateurs took up the Daffodil as a 
study. The leaders of this group were Haworth, 
a naturalist ; Salisbury, a botanist ; Sweet, an 
author; Ellaoombe, father of the well-known 
Canon Ellacombe ; and a few others. Their head- 
quarters were the Physio Gardens, Chelsea. The 
curator, Mr. Anderson, was sympathetic, and 
there a collection of Daffodils was grown. There 
these gentlemen were wont to meet and discuss 
their points of difference. Salisbury had a 
private collection, which he new in pots in his 
small garden at St. John's Wood. In Sweet's 
"British Flower Garden" a few Daffodils are 
figured. Haworth compiled a monograph, over 
which he must have spent a great dSoA of time, 
and the evidence shows he must have over- 
hauled all the herbaria of any account in Europe. 
While I was working on the I^ffodil and 
exhibitins my flowers at the Royal Horticultural 
Society, the Rev. M. J. Berkeley cautioned me to 
remember what happened to Mr. Sweet; but I 
assured him there was little fear, as I had taken 
the precaution to grow a bed of Helleborus 
antiouorum, which, according to the ancient 
Greeks, was an antidote should any of Sweet's 
symptoms appear. 

Dean Herbert and the late Rev. Wolley-Dod 
looked upon Haworth's . monosraph with con- 
tempt (Mr. J. G. Bakers looks upon it with 
proiound respect), and to pick a hole in Haworth's 
coat declared that N. cyclamineus described by 
him was an impossible flower. This question 
of N. cyclamineuB showed me that Haworth 
worked amongst the French botanical authorities 
who knew.N. cyclamineus, while his list of 
Corbulariaa 'showed me that he ^t some of his 
names from badlv pressed specimens. Of the 
thirteen species he names I enumerate those 
I have not been able to recognise — viz., albicans 
and cantabricus— are, I think, represented by C. 
monophyllus and C. Grselsii. Aureus, gif^as, 
lobulatus, tod obesus, are probably nice distinc- 
tions to be found amongst wild yellow oorbularias, 
not easilv discernible in cultivated collected 
bulbs, unless it might be by so keen a discrimi- 
nator as Haworth. Once in dry sand I found a 
small oorbularias so strongly shaded orange that 
in the failing light in the evening it could be seen 
when the vellow-flowered varieties were difficult 
to see. This would answer to C. aureus, but in 
cultivation it lost the oranse colour. C. serotinus, 
Salisbury mentions, I believe, as growing at 
Tarbes. It is figured in Sweet's ** British Flower 
Garden." In comi»ny with a friend I searched 
all round the district of Tarbes, but only found 
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C. dtrina, and farther, I nuiy say, yellow and 
Bolpbar Daffodils do not grow on the same 
geologioal formation. Moreover, I do not think a 
yellow Corbnlaria growi anywhere in Franoe. 
Another example of names without representative 
flowers is in Kaworth's monograph N. odoros seo- 
tion, resulting no doubt from badly pressed flowers, 
and taking collectors nanles for granted. The 
Rev. S. E. Bourne seems to have found out some- 
thing more about them than I did. He says 
odorus calathinus and inter jectus are somewhat 
similar. Now between odorus calathinus, of the 
Boianical Mitgaizine, and Campemelle Jonquil, I 
never could see anv difference beyond the nama 
The same as regards trilobus. The three distinct 
forms of the large-flowered varieties I found were 
odorus (Campemelle), ru|(ulosus, and heminalis. 
There is no mistaking the one from the other. 
When compiling ** Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl," in 
1884, 1 worked in all Backhouse's, Leeds's, and all 
the ancient Daffodils from Parkinson's dav to 
Haworth's, and with an asterisk indicated those 
not tJien in cultivation. This completed list I 
commend to Daffodil students, as it gives the 
raisers of the then modem Daffodils. Manv of 
these have been discarded, but mav be found in 
some old gardens. In a New Zealand garden I 
found many of the early varieties. 

Dean Herbert was the first man, as far as is 
known, to raise hybrid Daffodils. When writing 
his "Amaryllidsd'' and dealing with Daffodils, he 
felt certain all that Hawo^, Salisbury, and 
Parkinson called species were not so. Some he 
concluded were hybrids, and to make sure of 
this point he fertilised Poeticus with the 
Trumpet DaffodiL When his seedlings flowered 
he found they were all trae hybrids. He painted 
a plate of them, and this is now in the Lindley 
library bound up with the dean's monograph of 
Croci. He then wrote a treatise on hybridisa- 
tion, which at the time attracted much notice, 
and doubtless many made a start in raising new 
Daffodils; but only two men had patience to 
carry their work through, and these two collec- 
tions are suppossd to be the only ones ever 
raised. The sentlemen who raised them were 
Mr. William Backhouse and Mr. Edward Leeds 
(stockbroker), not his son Dr. Leeds, as stated in 
Mr. Bourne's book. Mr. Edward Leeds's collec- 
tion I bought because it was rumoured that he 
had a clause in his will if his Daffodils were not 
sold before his death they were to be destroyed. 
He was then very old, and I did not like that 
the work of this man, which extended from 
twenty to thirty years, should be destroyed. At 
that time no one cared for Daffodils; indeed, 
they were a despised flower. No better example 
could be offered on this point than that told to 
me by Mr. John Fleming, the father of spring 
gardening. He said, "I should like to have 
some of your Daffodils." I said, «Well, why 
don't you." «Our Duchess," he said, "if she 
knew that there was a Daffodil. on the Cliveden 
estate would not rest till it was destroyed." 
Now it was known to all that at the time no 
lady had greater taste in gardening than the then 
Duchess of Sutherland. 

Pxm Barb, V.M.H. 
(To be continued.) 



OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

VARIETIES TO FLOWER IN 6-INCH 
POTS. 

NOT long ago plants of this descrip- 
tion were only to be found m 
the nurseries of the Chrysanthe- 
mum specialists and in a few 
gardens where the growers were 
ahead of their fellows; but 
during the last two or three seasons plants 
in 6-inch pots have become popular for the 
conservatory as well as for grouping. It was 
formerly the custom to propagate from 



cnttinm obtained from the old stools in 
late November and December for most 
sorts, and in the case of a certain few easily- 
fTown varieties to carry out the propagation 
m January, subsequently throwing the old 
stodts on the rubbish heap. In this way 
stock was obtained from unhealthy and 
weakly plants, and in consequence many of 
the stocks became weakened and their con- 
stitution impaired. Present methods are 
likely to change all this, however, for by 
giving the old stools proper rest, and in some 
cases shaking out the less promising among 
them and jepotting in some good fresh soiL 
they have regained their former vigour, ana 




THI BBOAD-LIAVID HKXBBORIKK (XPIPACTIS 
LATlirOLIA). 

produced an abundant supply of healthy 
growths. Cuttings made from growths 
obtained through this system of culture are 
now in excellent condition for insertion, and 
it would be a perfectly safe statement to 
make that, given good soil and proper con- 
ditions for rooting, almost without exception 
they should be rooted within a fortnight 
Whereas in December there may have been 
only a few cuttings of each sort available, 
now each old stool should bristle with sturdy, 
short-jointed growths suitable for cuttings. 
Shallow boxes are better for propagation 



purposes at this period, and if loam and 
leaf-mould in equal quantities be passed 
through a sieve with a rather fine mesn, and 
there be added a goodly proportion of coarse 
silver sand thereto, this compost after a 
thorough mixing should be excellent. In 
this way an immense quantity of stock may 
be raised, so that the needs of either large or 
small growers mav be easily met. The use 
of a propagating trame is quite unnecessary. 
If full advantage be taken of the side benches 
of the ^preenhouse. and a fairly moist bottom 
maintamed, the boxes of cuttings may be 
arranged here with certain success. The 
advantage of using boxes of one size is that 
there is no loss of space. . This is a very 
important point in the spring season under 
glass, when so much has to be done. Over- 
anxious growers frequently begin to wonj 
when thejr see the cuttings flag, which is 
inevitable in the case of cuttings treated in 
the manner above described. Those who 
have raised plants in this way. however, 
know only too well that losses seldom ariscL 
and the cuttings always seem to pick up and 
root far more satisfactorily than when they 
are treated to the coddling in the propa- 
gating frame. 

When the young plants have become well 
established, erect and sturdy growth may be 
encouraged by placing the boxes of rooted 
cuttings on shelves near the glass. They 
should be potted up singly into 3-inch pots, 
subsequently placing them in cold frames to 
harden off. When these small pots are well 
filled with roots, which should be during the 
latter part of June, transfer the plants to the 
pots (6-inch) in which they are to flower. 
Use soil of a lasting character, and pot firmly. 
Late spring propagation answers well for 
plants treated to this method of culture, 
beginning with the varieties disposed to 
flower rather later than the mcoority, follow- 
ing on with the mid-season sorts, and bringing 
up the rear with the late October-flowering 
ones. B. D. Crake. 



SOME WILD ORCHIDS. 

A PART from the several handeome 
iX members of the Lady's Slipper 

/ % family (Cypripediam), there are 

/ \ many intereetiog and beaoiifal 
y ^ plants inoladed in the groap of 
hardv terrestrial Orohids, which are 
well worth growing, and which may be saocees- 
fnlly cultivated with a little care and attention. 
In the genus Orchis there are several, one ol the 
finest Ming 

O. kuifolia^ a native of many parts of this 
country, growing in boggy ground. It is a tall 
plant, often 18 inches or more high, with broad, 
spotless leaves, a lea^r stem, and a large loose 
spike of pale purple flowers, among which the 
long green bracts are prominent. It varies a 
great deal in form and colour. 

O. maculata is, of all our native Orchises, the 
most abundant, and is known to nearly every- 
one, with its spotted leaves and spikes of flowers, 
varying from bright purple to pure white. It is 
pretty in the poorest soils, but much floor in 
rich ground, developing under cultivation to a 
great extent. As these two species grow together 
in a wild state they cross freely, and many fine 
hybrids are produced, which surpass in beauty 
either of the parents. Oae of these in cultivatioo 
is 0. maculata var. superba, a free-growing pUmt, 
which, under favourable conditions, wul soon 
increase and form large groupe, produdnff a great 
number of flower-spikes each summer. The best 
conditions suitable for these plants is a slight 
slope to the east in a rich, moist loam, with 
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shelter from hot mm and oold winds. The tnbera 
should be planted in groups of ten or more, and 
should have a surfaoe-dressing of leaf-soil ocoa- 
sionally, while a little well-rotted manure is 
benefioial to the plants- 

O. folioaa (the Madeira Orohis) is one of the 
finest for a plaoe in the shady bog garden. It 
has bright green foliage and long spikes of rosy 
purple flowers in May. Other beautiful kinds 
which will flourish under the above conditions 
are O. laziflora, 0. purpurea, 0. pyramidalis, 
and 0. militaris. 

Grten HeUekarint (Epipaotis latifolia) is a 
native of our open woods, growing in chalky 
soiL It possesses handsome foliage, but the 
flowers are more curious than bMutiful. £. 
palustris (Marsh Helleborine) is more sho¥ry, 
with handsome purplish flowers. It spreads 
freely, and is a good plant for the bog garden in 
peaty soiL E. gigantea, a native of North 
America, is also an easily-grown plant, with 
large spikes of purplish flowers. 

BviUrfiy Orchis (Habenaria bifolia) is a most 
attractive plant, also found wild in many parts 
of this country. It is somewhat difficult to 
establish, but may be grown in loamy soil con- 
taining a quantity of lime rubbish. The two 
North American species, H. ciliaris and H. 
fimbriata, are handsomer plants, the former with 
bright orange-yellow flowers, while the Utter has 
long spikes of lilac-purple flowers beautifully 
fringecL They are both charming plants for the 
sheltered bog sarden. Most interesting are the 
members of the genus Ophrys. 0. apifera is 
commonly called the 

Be€ Orchis on account of the rich velvety 
brown lip, with yellow markings, bearing a 
certain resemblance to a bee. It Arrows about 
6 inches high, and has a few glaucous leaves 
near the ground. It is somewhat difficult to 



keep for long, but it mav be 
grown in an open part of the 
rock garden in calcareous 
soiL To keep the tubers cool 
and moist it is advisable to 
carpet the ground about them 
with a dwarf-ffrowing plant, 
through which the flower- 
spikes can push their way. 
Other interesting members of 
this genus are the Spider 
Orchis (0. Arachnites) and 
Fly Orohis (O. muscifera), 
both natives of this country. 

The above-mentioned spe- 
cies by no means comprise all 
the interesting and beautiful 
members of the hardy terres- 
trial Orchis group, some 
others beins Orohis niroinum 
(Lizard Orohis), with ffreenish 
yellow lonff- tailed flowers; 
and Ladies' Tresses (Spiran- 
thes autumnalis), with small 
spikes of white flowers. 

W. Irving 
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STANDARD ROSES. 

YOUR correspondent 
has done a sood 
service in caUing 
attention to stan- 
dard Roses. 
Visitors to our 
Rose shows little know to 
what extent we owe the 
grand 
specimen 
blooms, 
especially 
of the Tea- 
scented, to 
the stan- 
dard or 

half-standard stock. Exhibi- 
tors can seldom cut an exhi- 
bition bloom of a Tea Rose 
from a one year bush plant, 
but from standards by careful 
disbudding the majority of the 
specimens are up to the desired 
quality. One of our weakest- 
growinff Hybrid Teas upon 
bush plants is perhaps Char- 
lotte OiUemot, yet a friend 
assured me recently that it 
made a grand head with him 
when budded on a standard. 
There is somethins about the 
standard Briar that fits it 
for yielding blossoms of high 
quality. 

I agree with your corre- 
spondent as regards La France. 
I have cut the most beautiful 
blooms from standards, and I 
should grow this Rose in this 
form rather than any other. 
Personally, I prefer the half- 
standard Briar to the full 
standard. They seem to me 
better in every way. The 
merits of a new Rose can be 
appraised more quickly from 
standards or half-standards, 
and this is of much importance 
when one desires to bs well 
to the front with up-to-date 
varieties. The standard Rose 
has been badly libelled in the 
past owing to careless budding 
upon it of varieties absolutely 
unsuited to be grown upon 
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stems. What we want is the glorious free-headed 
sorts, such as Oaroline Testout, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Viscountess Folkestone, and the like. 

As your correspondent asks for names of a few 
sorts for bordennjg; his lawn, I would susgest 
Gtilss an TepUtz, instead of Marquise de Suis- 
bury ; Mme. Ravary, Bouquet d'Or, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, and Antoine Rivoire by all means, 
and, in addition to these, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Clio, Pharisaer, Augustine Ouinoisseau, Doj^uy 
Jamain, Ulricb Brnnner, Ards Pillar, Admiral 
Dewey, Gustave Regis, Billiard et Barr^, 
Enchantress, Corallina, Comtesse de Ca^la, G. 
Nabonnand, Mme. Antoine Mari, Mane Van 
Houtte, Peace, Camoens, Mme. Alfred Carri^re, 
Longworth Rambler, Wm. Allen Richardson, 
Conrad F. Meyer, and Betty Berkeley. 

For the Rose house or for conservatory decora- 
tion the standard Rose is seen perhaps at its 
best. What erand heads of bloom it is possible 
to obtain I I know of a specimen of that splendid 
Rose Mme. de Watteville growing in a Rose 
house, and this tree annually yields some dozens 
of blossoms. I am often surnrised that so few 
really extra large-headed standard Tea Roses are 
met with under glass. Protected as they aro 
from injury to the old wood bv frost, really huge 
specimens should be possible if some caro is taken 
in the first plaoe so to tie out the head that a 
fine formed one is secured. P. 

RESTORING POT ROSES TO 
HEALTH. 
Haying some unhealthy and exhausted pot 
Roses to deal with, the following treatment 
proved successful in restoring them to their 
natural visour. I therefore thon^t a few 
details of their treatment might be ofinterest to 
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reftden of Ths Oardbn. The planta oomprifed 
some of the belt varietieB of Tea Roeee, and were 
in 6-inoh pots. They first oame nnder my charge 
in January. The weakly shoots were then cut 
ont entirely, and the stronger ones oat back to 
a good bod. The drainage of the pots was 
rearranged, and a portion of the soil removed 
from the top of the pot and replaced with torfy 
loam with which was mixed a sprinkling of bone- 
meaL The plants were placed in an nnheated 
ffreenhoose near the glass, and were syrinsed 
freely on snnny days. The few flower-bods that 
appeared during the spring were remoTed. In 



placed in a light position in a minimmn tem- 
perature of 45" ontil growth commenced. When 
the young shoots were abont 1 inch in length the 
plants were placed in a temperature of 55^, 
rising with the aid of sun-heat to 60^. Daring 
bright weather the plants were syringed twice 

A strict watch was kept for aphides which, 
when discoTered, were destroyed by fumi- 
gation. A teaspoooful of the fertiliser was 
applied weekly to each plant until the colour of 
the flowers was seen, after which clear water 
only was used. The Roses commenced to flower 
the last week in March, the flowers 
being gocd, and the foliage clean and 
healtbir. C. Uvan. 

Munden Oarditiatf WatfortL 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

THE AURICULA SEASON. 
The pr^stnt vnaaoD will long be re- 
n]^iub«?r«d bj AuricaU growers ^ one 
of the mpst disappoiDtiag «xperieuoed 
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MAJESTIC (BIGHT). (Bscently etehibUed by Memi. PkfUipt a/nd TayUr.) 



Jane the plants were placed in a sonny position 
ontside, sjid careful attention given to watering 
and syringing daring hot, dry weather. In the 
antumn the plants prodaoeid numeroos buds, 
which were kept picked off, as the plants were 
required for forcing the following spnoff. In the 
late antamn thejr were ag^n bronght to the 
greenhouse, and just sufficient water siven to 
keep the wood in a plump condition. The Roses 
were pruned about the middle of January. A 
few of the strongest growers, "which had made 
strong, well-ripened shoots, had the tops of these 
removed, the weaker shoots being cut back to 
about 1 inch from the base. The weaker jprowers 
had all their shoots cut back to within 1 inch of 
the old wood. 

After the pruning a top-dressing was given 
consisting of turfy loam ana fresh horse manure, 
mixing with this a 6-inoh potful of artificial 
manure to the bnsheL The Koses were then 



for many years past. In the autumn the 
plants had made fine growth, with good, sound, 
plump centres — without which no good truss 
can be expected in the spring. l%e winter 
months were also favourable to the flower, and 
anticipation ran high for a fine harvest of bloom 
in due season. Bat, alas, these hopes and expec- 
tations have not been realised, and instead of a 
finer bloom than usual, the flowers have to a 
great extent been crippled by weeks of cold, dry, 
harsh winds. Cold weather the Auricula can 
stand, but not the nipping, biting winds we have 
now so long experienced. The pips get checked 
in growth and never properlv expand. This is 
especially so in the case of the eaged varieties. 
The selfs and alpines not being so stout in petal 
do not suffer to the same extent ; but even these 
do not give so generous a bloom under such 
adverse circnmstanoes. So that the season of 
1906 must pass into history as a meet nnfortunate 



one for growers of one of the most fascinating 
flowers. 

The accompanying illustration shows the two 
premier Auriculas at the recent exhibition held 
bv the National Auricula and Primula Society at 
the Horticultural HalL The flower on the left is 
Mrs. Henwood, the premier riiow Auricula, which 
won the first prize m the class for green-edged 
sorts ; that on the right is Majestic, the premier 
alpine Auricula. Both were shown by Messrs. 
Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, Berks. 

Ghjs. Hsnwood. 

THE LARKSPURS (DELPHINIUMS). 

L4BKbPUB8 may be divided into two classes, the 
annuid and the perennial. The annual Lark- 
spurs are the crossbred descendants of Del- 
pninium Ajaois and D. Consolida, and they 
comprise a series of very distinct forms, severally 
known as Dwarf, Rocket, Branching, Cande- 
labrum, Hyacinth-flowered, Stock-flowered, and 
Ranunculus-flowered. These are all worth cul- 
tivating, but for general purposes the best are 
the Branchioff, the Hysointb -flowered, and the 
Rocket, which may be had in all colours except 
shades of yellow, of which the genus Del- 
phinium gives no examples, unless we recognise 
D. ochroleucum as a yellow, which, properly 
speaking, it is not. The annual Larkspurs are 
among tne gayest flowers of their class, and the 
bright bloe varieties are very beautiful. They 
are, unfortunately, of brief duration when sown 
in spring, and spring sowing of annual flowers 
prevails so generally that not many growers of 
such have sown the best sorts in the best con- 
dition. The Larkspurs make finer spikes of 
flowers and last much longer when the seed is 
sown in autumn, and this practice provides the 
garden with agreeable verdure through the 
winter, for the plant is quite hardy, and fine 
clumps often appear from self-sown seeds. 

Perennial Larkspurs are raised from seeds and 
divisions. They are quite hardy, and will thrive 
in almost any soil or situation. In common with 
a majority of the plants that command attention 
in the oarden, they make a finer growth in a 
good soil than in a bad one ; but it is worthy of 
note that a hot, dry soil is well adapted for them 
provided the aid of a little manure is afforded. 
It will be good practice to lift and, if needful, 
divide and replant every three years, the soil to 
be well dug over and liberally enriched with 
manure from an old hot-bed if available ; idling 
this, use any light rich material that may be at 
hand. 

The raising of plants from seed is quite a simple 
matter, but needs a little care, on account of the 
liability of the youns plants to damp off if too 
freely or too frequenUy watered. The best time 
to sow the seed is in summer or autumn, as soon 
as it is fully ripe. Sowing in the open border is 
not a good practice, although self-sown plants 
very often manage their own affairs well. 
Seed should be sown in shallow pans or boxes, 
using ffood sandy loam, without any manure. 
Sow irith care, to distribute the seed evenly 
and thinly, and cover with a mere dnstiog 
of soil ; keep the seed-pans in a frame, and lay 
squares of glass, or even newspapers, over them to 
prevent evaporation. 

It is always a good practice to raise seedings by 
the aid of the original moisture of the soil, without 
giving any water, until the young plants have 
made a fair start. As soon as the puuits appear 
the coverings must be removed and the frame 
be cautiously ventilated. Do not expoee to 
hot sunshine or a frosty east wind, but enoourage 
the plants to grow stout rather than tall, for 
seedlings that are drawn through being kept too 
close, and lacking lisht and air, will be weak in 
proportion to their slendemess, and a very slight 
accident, such as a little too much water when 
the weather is cold, may kill them outright. Lark- 
spurs need no coddling, but protection and 
encouragement may be afforded without detriment 
to their natural vigour. Where the soil is naturally 
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CROWN IMPSRIAL8 IN OBASS. 



dry aatnmn is the best time for transferriDg*them 

to their permaoent quarters ; bat where the soil is 

heavy it is advisable to defer planting until spring. 

AahweOtKorpe, Nonoieh. T. K Fibld. 

CROWN IMPERIAI^ IN GRASS. 
Thx Grown Imperial does not look a suitable 
plant for grass, bat when we have a respectable 
spring, the stems develop straight and soond, 
and iMMur a orown of bloom— golden, bronze, doll 
red, or some pretty shade. This year the 
Crown Imperials in the garden of the writer 
have not proved a soocess, bat this is simply doe 
to the cold winds and fmty nights. When in 
full beanty this Fritillary is an imposing flower. 



OOLOURE^ PLATE. 

PLATH 1298. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

SO many beautiful varieties of the 
Cactus Dahlia have been introduced 
that they have, to a larse extent, 
caused tne old large double show 
Dahlias to be neglected. So far as 
garden decoration is concerned this 
is hardly to be regretted, for the newer Cactus 
varieties are far better plants for the garden 
— that is to say, they are more free-flowering, 
and the flowers are seen to greater advantage 
on the plants than was the case with the old 
show Dahlias. 

The young plants which were raised from 
cuttings in February and March, and 
gradu^ly hardened off, may soon be planted 
out of doors. If there is anv danger of frost 
at night, each plant may be protected by 
a garden pot placed over it. The chief 
essentials in the cultivation of the Dahlia are 
a rich, deep, and moist soil and strong plants, 
which must be planted out as early as it is 
safe to do so, so as to enable them to make 
TOod growth before the season of flowering. 
The Dahlia must net be planted in shady 
borders or the growth will be weak and 
spindling. Allow plenty of room between 
tne plants, for the Dahlia is a rampant grower ; 
5 feet between each plant is not too much 
to allow. Great care must be taken not to 



let the plants suffer for want of water; this 
should be applied whenever necessary. 

Two important items to attend to in good 
time during the season of growth are staJung 
and tying out the shoots. When the plants are 
thoroughly established, stout stakes should 
be driven into the soil a little distance from 



the stem, so as to damage as few roots as 
possible ; make the main stem of the plant 
secure to this with strong twina Four or 
five thinner stakes should be placed round 
each plant to which other growths should be 
tied. The centre of the plant should be 
kept well tied out, so as to admit light 
and air freely. If flowers are required lor 
exhibition, each shoot should be allowed 
to bear only one bloom. During a dry season 
the plants would be japreatly benefited by a 
mulcn of manure, which prevents moisture 
escaping from the soil to such an extent as it 
otherwise would do. 

The following are good Cactus Dahlias: 
J. W. Wilkinson (crimson, tipped with rose), 
William Cuthbertson (scarlet, touched witn 
carmine). Lord Roberts (cream white, with 
deeper centre). Starfish (orange scarlet), J. B. 
Ricunf; ^yellow and orange), Mrs. H. L. Brous- 
son (bgnt salmon), Mrs. E. Ma^ey (yellow), 
and Florence Stredwick (white). T. 



FRUIT TREES ON COTTAGES 

Thi illnstration, which shows a Pear tree on the 
gable end of a cottage in a Bocks village, points 
out how valuable (and, alas I how often neglected) 
cottage waUs are for the oaltivation of frnit 
trees. Pear trees seem to thrive particolarly 
well on such a wall, and may be grown on one 
facing either north, south, east, or west. A 
tree snoh as the one illostrated annually pro- 
duces a fine crop of fruit, while it is an 
object of beauty from early spring until 
autumn. Owing to the protection of the wall 
it rarely fails to give a flood crop, and thus 
has an advantage over buui trees in the open. 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS, 



DISBUDDING PEACH TREES -This 
18 an important seasonable work ; 
npon the manner in which it is 
f oarried oot depends, in a great 
measure, the fotnre well-being of 
the tree. When disbndding— that 
is, the work of removing the small growths on 
the older shoots — is completed, each snoot should 
have at least a small growth at the base and one 
at the apex. If the latter is absent, the shoot 
would die, and the former will be trained in to 
produce fruit the following year. If there is 
sufficient space to accommodate other growths, 
then one or two others on each of the older shoots 
may be left as well as those at the top and 
bottom. The secret of success in growing Peaches 
is to have as much young wood in the tree as 
possible, for the Peach bears its fruit upon one 
year old shoots, or, in other words, those which 
were produced the preceding summer. Disbnd- 
ding must be done jpraduMly. First remove 
those at the back or directly on the front of the 
older shoots, and some of thoee between the apex 
and base that will not be required. Then in a 
week or ten days' time remove others, bearing in 
mind that one at the top and one as near the 




Z. DI8BUDDBD SHOOTS. O. GROWTH TO ATTRACT BAP TO FRUIT, 

STOPPED, h. 8UGCS88I0NAL BKARINO SHOOT TO TAKS PLACB 

IN^ FOLLOWING TBAR OF THAT NOW FRUITIBO. 

base as possible are all-important. At the third 
and final disbudding, leave those only which are 
required to train in for future fruit-bearing. 

Sowing J5»enwta/«.— Wallflowers, white Fox- 
gloves, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, Holly- 
hocks, and any other biennial or perennial plants 
which may be required should be sown now. A 
considerable improvement has been made in 
Wallflowers; some of the new colours are 
charming. To keep the plants dwarf and sturdy 
they should be sown and grown in rather firm 
ground. If the land has been freshly dug, tread 
it when the surface is dry. Sow the seeds thinly 
in shallow drills to take about half-an-inch of 
covering. The drills should be 8 inches apart, 
to give room for surface-sUrring. The seeds 
soon germinate, and, as soon as visible, run the 
Dutch hoe between them. When the plants are 
3 inches high, transplant in nursery beds 6 inches 
apart, makiog the ground firm. If planted in 
looee ground, thev do not branch out and become 
bushy, nor do they transplant so well in the 
autumn. 

Seeds of all Hardy PlarOs of which seeds cm 
be obtained, and that it is desirable to raise from 
seeds, may be sown now under similar condi- 
tions; but the plants should be transplanted 
before they rob each other in the seed-bed. The 
reason why many plants flower so poorly is that 
they are either sown too late or have been 
neglected and starved in the seed - beds. In 
transplanting any small plants durina the spring, 
see that the roots are properly placed in the soil 
and not hung up in the hole when the dibber is 
used, nor yet left without being in firm contact 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

with the soil In turning plants out of pots, 
make the hole large enough and deep enough to 
place the ball in the right position witnout 
having to apply pressure from above. I have 
seen people, in planting things out of pots, when 
they have made the hole too shallow try to push 
the ball down, instead of taking it out and 
deepening the hole properly. 

THE BEGINNER'S FRUIT GARDEN. 
Orowing the Apple — In se'eoting the site for 
an orchaid or fruit garden, if there is any choice 
in the matter, it is well to bear in mind that 
Apples will thrive and bear good crops, if the 
right sorts are selected, in any good loamy soil 
free from stagnant moisture. It would be unwise 
to plant tall standard trees in a wind-swept place 
where no shelter could be imnrovised or created. 
Thus, the top of a hill woula not be a suitable 
site, and a low-lying valley would be even more 
objectionable, as the blossoms would be destroyed 
by late sprins frosts. In orchard -planting on 

grass, where the land cannot conveniently be all 
roken up, holes from 5 to 6 feet in diameter 
should be dug 2^ feet deep, the turf to be taken 
off, chopped up, and placed in the bottom. 
If the subsoil is bad, keep the roots out of 
it, if possible, by placing something of an 
impervious nature in the bottom. We have 
found nothing cheaper or better than 
6 inches of cement concrete ; and when the 
concrete has set hard, place the turf over 
it, and sdd soil enough to raise the tree to 
the proper leveL Make it firm, and then 
prune damaged roots, and plant and stake 
or otherwise secure the tree from violent 
movement by the wind. We do not think 
the tree need be braced up tightly so that 
no movement is possible. A little motion, 
if it does not disturb the roots, is natural 
and may be beneficial. Standard Apples in 
An orchard should not be less than 20 feet to 
24 feet apart, and some sorts, such as Blenheim 
Orange and Peasgood's Nonsuch, may have even 
more space. Press the soil firmly round the 
roots. If the soil is fairly good, plant without 
manure, and feed on the surface. Never place 
manure round or near the roots. Many trees 
have been injured and some killed outnf{ht by 
this mistaken kindness. Give manure in the 
shape of muloh on the surface, and let the rains 
carry its essence down to the roots, and this will 
have a tendency to keep them from running 
down too deep into the bad subsoil. For orchard - 
planting, have the trees grafted on the Crab 
stock. No other stock is so suitable as the native 
stock where large-headed trees are wanted. A 
piece of land can be ffiven up altogether to fruit. 
A mixture of standard and dwarf trees and 
bushes offers the best chance. In this case the 
ground should be well broken up and, if neces- 
sary, manured, but the manure should be well 
blended with the soil and not placed near the 
roots of the trees. The work of the roots is to 
hunt for the food required, and if they have to 
travel a little way for it the trees will get a better 
anchorage and a fuller development thereby. 

The Propagation of the Apple is mostly oarried 
out by grafting in spring. Where large trees are 
wanted, the Grab stock is the best ; where small 
trees for the garden are required, the broad- 
leaved Paradise is the most suitable. But the 
best way for a small garden where the ojcnpier 
is only a tenant, and no arrangement has been 
come to with the landlord about compensation, is 
to plant bush trees on the Pftradise stock, and to 
have them two or three years from the graft or 



bud, and to plant 10 feet apart. For the first 
three or four years two rows of Strawberries may 
be planted between each two rows of Apple trees, 
or one row of Gooseberries, Gurranis, or Rasp- 
berries ; but there must be no disging with the 
spade over the roots of any AppUT tree that is 
grafted on the Paradise stock. At the beginning 
there must be a clear space of 3 feet from the 
stem round each tree where no spade must be 
used. Annual top • dressings of manure or 
manurial compost snonld be given, the soil kept 
free from weeds, and the surface stirred occa- 
sionally with hoe or fork to keep the soil in a 
healthy condition. 

Pruning the Apple. — When a young tree haa 
been out back in the nunery, only a litUe 
shortening will be required the first year. All 
trees planted in autumn should be out back 
in February or March following ; and trees 
planted late in March should, bsyrad the merest 
shortening, remain till the autumn. The object 
of cutting back is to furnish the tree with 
branches to lay a foundation, and when that is 
done the pruning will be coDfiued to thinning in 
summer and a little shortening in winker, always 
bearing in mind that if we want a brandh grow- 
ing in any direction we must prune to a bod 
pointing in that direction. 

Root Pruning. — If a tree runs much to wood, 
the roots go down deep to find the necessary 
moisture, and the result is soft, sappy shoots 
which never ripen or become fertile. The remedy, 
then, is to lift the roots, and this is the best 
course if the tree is of a manageable sise, and 
carefully replant, laying the roots out in the 
proper direction, not more than 9 inches from 
the surface. Root pruning is done by opening 
a trench 3 feet from the tree, working up to the 
roots, and pruning the largest. This work 
requires some judgment, and only a portion — or, 
say, one-half — should be done at one time, the 
trench to be filled up and the soil rammed in 
firmly. 

Disecues. — Canker is the worst Apple di sea s e , 
as it destroys its vitality, though it may be some 
time about it. The disease in its worst form 
has a fungoid origin, but it acts chiefly upon 
trees predisposed to it. A tree with its roots 
in a cold, damp soil may be attacked by oanlLer 
any time, and in that case the remedy is to lift 
the tree and plaoe the roots under more healthy 
conditions, at the same time removing the can- 
kered parts with a sharp knife or cuiisel, and 
dressing the wound with Stockholm tar. 

Varieties — We give a few sorts which may be 
planted anywhere, if the land is fairly suitable 
and reasonable care taken in the planting and 
management. A long list is not wanted, as there 
are too many Apples grown. A good snooession 
may be had by pEsnting, say, six sorts for dessert 
and twelve for cooking. Taking the oooking 
sorts first : there ought to be one or two Oodlins. 
Lord Saffield is a good early oooking Apple, but 
the tree does not grow wed ; Lord Grosvenor is 
a better grower. Other sood sorts are : Mank's 
Codlin, New Hawthomden, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling (a good, dean-growing tree), Bismarck, 
Annie Elisabeth, Alfriston, S'.irliog Castle, L%ne*s 
Prince Albert, Newton Wonder, Bramley's Seed- 
ling, and Cellini Pippin. For dessert, plant 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, AUington 
Pippin, Feam's Pippin, Lord Bnrghley, ard 
Sturmer Pippin. Do not gather the fruit too 
soon, and store in a cool room. Wrap the best 
Ute fruits in paper and store them in boxes in a 
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oool place. Place a label with the name of the 

loh box, aa the 
ready for oae 



fruit and ita probable season on each box, as the 
less fruits are moved about until 



the better. 



TOWN GARDENING. 
Strawberries in the Autumn, — Without growing 
autumn-fruiting yarieties j^roper it is possible to 
obtain this delicious fruit in September. More- 
oyer, by the method I will describe, the crops of 
fruit may be had from the plants in one season. 
It is usual to consign forced Strawberry plants 
to the rubbish heap when the fruits have been 
gathered from them. Those, howeyer, who 
appreciate Strawberries in the autumA should 
saye some of the best. Remoye about an inch 
of the surface-soil and replace with fresh turfy 
soil with which some manure has been mixed. 
Make sure that the drainage is good. Place 
them in a sunny position on a beid of ashes. 
Carefully attend to them during the summer 
months in the way of watering, removing runners 
and weeds. Give the plants plenty of room, and 
syringe morning and evening. During August, 
when the flowers appear, ^ve manure water, and 
continue it while the fruits are developing. If 
they are thinned out to six or eight to each 
plant some excellent fruits may be gathered in 
September. 

Late Sowinga of Sweet Peou.— Sweet Peas may 
still be sown; they will provide a welcome 
suocearion to those sown a month ago. If sown 
in the open ground without any special treat- 
ment, they miffht be rather too late in flowering ; 
bnt, f ortunatuy, there is a very easy method of 
making them germinate quickly. This is by 
soflkking the scms in hot water before sowing. 
The water must not, of course, be boiling, but 
must be so that one can bear the hand in it. By 
soaking them in water heated to this degree for a 
few hours, the seeds will germinate several days 
sooner than if they were sown direct in the open 
border.— T. 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 



WE invite our readers to send 
us anjrthing of special beauty 
and interest for our table, 
as by this means many rare 
and interestingplants become 
more widely known. We 
hope, too, that a short cultural note will 
accompany the flower, so as to make a notice 
of it more instructive to those who may wish 
to CTOw it We welcome anything from the 
garaen, whether fruit, tree, shrub, Orchid, or 
hardy flower, and they should be addressed 
to The Editor, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 

Spabaxis and Ixias. 
'* A. D. O." sends some very beautiful Sparazis 
and Ixias. Our correspondent mentions that in 
a recent note it was stated that these bulbs can 
ooly be grown in England under glass. Of 



our correspondent was quite wrong. <* A. D. Q." 
says that they are srown in many sardens out of 
doors in the neighbourhood, and also that Ixias 
flower a little later than Sparaxis, and do not 
■eem to increase so fast. The flowers sent cer- 
tainly show that outdoors they are a great success. 



Rose ooloubxd Liliis of tbb Valubt. 
Dr. Ragionieri sends from Florence two most 
interesting Lily of the Valley crosses, but at 
present we do not think our correspondent has 
raised one of great horticultural value. The 
flowers are certainly larger than those of the 
ordinary roee>colourad form, having taken after 
the seed-bearing parent, Fortin's var., but the 
oolour in the specimens sent is too pale, being 



intermediate between* the two parents. Good 
forms, however, may be obtained by selection, 
and a rose-coloured Fortin's var. would prove a 
great gain. 

Flowkbs fbom Gboombsidok 
" Crossways " sends an interestiDg selection of 
flowers for our table. They include Cinerarias of 
various colours, Nicotiana SandersB, Schizanthus 
pinnatus, as well as Primroses and Polyanthuses 
m variety. The Indian Lily sent is Lilium 
nepalense, still a somewhat rare but beautiful 
species. The Primula is P. verticillata, while the 
yellow-flowering shrub is Ribes aureum var. 
precox, an early-flowering form of the North 
American " Buffalo or Missouri Currant." 



SOHIZANTHUS FliOWBBS. 

These pretty butterfly-like flowers are in full 
beauty, and among the most interesting contri- 
butions of late to our table these have figured 
largely. Mr. Coster sends from The Qaraens, 
Froyle Place, Alton, Hants, a charming box of 
blooms, with the following note : ** The Schizan- 
thus is now making a giwd show in the green- 
house. The seeds were sown in August, and 
the plants kept in a cold frame till they were 
ready for the final potting, and were then moved 
into the greenhouse near the glass." 

Sbakalb Bbddabd's Improvsd. 
From Catmos Qardens, Oakham, Mr. S. A. 
Cheffios, sent some remarkably fine and delicious 
heads of Seakale. He writes : "This variety is 
an improvement on the old purple, and almost 
equal in quality to Lily White. This is from 
our latest batch, and has not been forced to any 
extent. We have simply excluded light." 



Pbilltraa vilmorihiaka. 
We have received from Messrs. G. Banyard 
and Co., Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, a splendid 
branch in fiower of Phillyrsda vilmoriniana. Our 
correspondents state that the plants were moved 
in the spriog of 1905, and are a mass of bloom 
now. This is one of the best of the famil^r. It 
is a foamy mass of fragrant bloom, presenting a 
very pretty sight in April. Its leaves are dark 
preen and leathery — a very good garden shrub 
indeed. 



Djbndrobium wabdianum. 
From The Gardens, Lawnhurst, Didsbury, 
Manchester, Mr. J. Towe sends us a photograph 
(unfortunately, not suitable for reproduction) of 
a very good plant of this showy Orchid, together 
with the followinff particulars : " Last year it 
made three growths, their respective lenffths 
being as follows ; 2 feet 4 inches, 2 feet 8 inches, 
and 4 feet. The number of fiowers on the plant 
was ninety-seven ; one fiower measured 4^ inches 
from tip to tip. The plant is three years old, 
and grown in a 6 -inch pot." 

Pansiis (Violas) fbom Rothisat. 
Messrs. Debbie and Co. of Rothesay send us 
some of their beautiful Violas. The fiowers are 
exceptionally large and varied in colour. Among 
those we notice of exceptional beautjr are White 
Empress, a creamy white fiower, with a small 
yellow eye; Miss Anna Callan, shaded with a 
beautiful lavender-mauve, and with purple rays ; 
Dr. MoFarlane, a very rich-coloured fiower, 
velvety black in the centre, shading to a lighter 
colour — the deep yellow eye shines out particu- 
Urly; Isolde, a very finely-shaded fiower, the 
upper petals rich yellow, and the lower almost an 
orange colour ; Minnie J. Ollar, one of the edsed 
flowers, primrose yellow, and mauve round the edge 
of the petals ; Mrs. J. McCrae, a pure white flower, 
one of the whitest we have ever seen ; Hawk, 
another edged flower of great delicacy of colour ; 
Shamrock, a very pretty flower, quite a primrose 
yellow ; William Rockwood, a very large flower, 



but not at all coarse, the colour bright yellow, 
the lower petals intense orange ; Nellie Currie, 
quite a plum colour, very rich, the upper petab 
being lighter ; and Princess Ida, a very delicate 
heliotrope oolour. These Violas make a great 
show in the garden. All the flowers sent show 
how wondermlly well Pansies grow at Rothesay. 
We are pleased to see that Messrs. Dobbie are 
giving great attention to these tufted forma, 
which make such a display in the garden from 
spring until practically the frosts. 

Habdt Ykllow Aubioula. 
Mr. G. Hunnybun, Old Court Hall, Qodman- 
Chester, sends some extremely beautiful hardy 
yellow Auricula flowers. Not only are the shades 
clear and varied from quite a primrose down to 
almost orange, but the flowers have also a very 
sweet scent. We hope our correspondent will 
keep on improving this interesting strain. 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK, 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

ROSES.— These are now growing freely, 
and require plenty of moisture at 
the roots, especially the strong- 
growing rambling kinds. Where 
^ the soil is of a light, sandy nature, 
a good mulching of stable manure 
will be of great benefit. If the mulching is objec- 
tionable, oecause it is thought to have an 
unsightly appearance, it may be slightly covered 
over with fine soiL On the first appearance of 
insects, syrinse the plants with a solution of soft 
soap or cue of the prepared insecticides, such as 
Bentley's Extract of Quassia, which is an excel- 
lent preparation for killing fly without injuring 
the foliage in the least, although it is rendered 
very distasteful to the insects. The Rose-leaf 
caterpillar is also very troublesome sometimes. 
Hana-pioking is, perhaps, the best remedy. 

CuMBiMG Plants. — These are appreciated 
more and more, as they deserve to be. Special 
attention should now be given to those which 
make rapid growths, as these are very liable to be 
broken off by rough winds or become entanaled. 
The aim should be to cover the supports without 
the least overcrowding, allowing some of the 
growths to hang loosely. In tying, allow plenty 
of room for the growth to expand ; otherwise the 
ties will probably cut through the shoots when 
they are soft and sappy. Climbers may be planted 
at almost any season of the year, as nurserymen 
supply good planU established in pots, and 
summer planting has much to recommend it. 

Eablt-flowkbino CHBiSANTHSMnMS.— Th'ese 
are a very valuable class of plants, and are 
largely used for bedding and for brightening her- 
ba^us borders. The blooms are alaD very useful 
for cutting purposes in the early autumn months, 
and for this purpose a quarter is chosen for them 
in an open position, where they receive full 
sunshine. Plant them about 18 inches apart each 
way, pinch them back about twice durins the 
season to induce them to grow into bushy plants, 
and, if the weather is hot and dry, give copious 
waterings until they become estabUshed. It is 
advisable not to disturb them, as the continued 
wealth of small blooms they give is better than 
the few larger blooms obtained by disbudding. 
The varieties of early-flbwering Chrysanthemums 
are numerous, embracing many phaaes of colour. 

G. D. Davison. 
Westwkk Oarden8f Norwich, 

FRUIT GARDEN. 
PiMS-APPLi8.— Those plants which were started 
at the beginning of the year will now be approach- 
ing the ripening period, and till they show sigxis 
of changing colour will require a judicious appli- 
cation of liquid manure at the roots, for any 
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oheok given to the fmite when swelling will 
canse premature ripening and very inferior 
quality. The tomperatnre may rise when the 
honie is shot np in the afternoon to 95*^ or 100<^ 
with bright snnshine, bat every part of the house 
most be thoronghly moistened. As soon as the 
fruit is cut, the plants should receive a thorough 
soaking of water in order to keep the suckers 
growing unchecked, leaving not more than one or 
two on each plant. The young stock at this 
season if well rooted may be potted up into their 
fruiting pots. The soil oest adapted for Pines is 
a fibrmis loam, an 8-inch pottul of half-inch 
bones, and the same quantitv of soot shoukl be 
added to each barrowful of soil for the final 
potting. The balls of soil should be well 
moistened before potting ; afterwards but little 
water will be required for some time. A moist, 
warm atmosphere must be maintained. Avoid 
the use of too much fire-heat at this date ; close 
the house early. 

Fios.— Attend well to stopping and thinning 
the shooto in the early house, so as to expose the 
ripening fruito well to the sun and air, applying 
water moderately. Do not allow either roots or the 
atmosphere, however, to get too dr^, as the seoond 
crop must be considered. Sucoession Fig houses 
will require considerable quantities of water at 
the roots, especially if the borders are well 
drained and of a limited siae, and if the rooto are 
well curtailed, as is necessary for the successful 
cultivation of the Fig, liijuid manure may be 
liberally supplied. Mulching will also do much 
to keep the rooto healthv. Syringe the trees 
morning and afternoon, and keep the atmosphere 
moist. Thin out the shooto so that undue 
crowding will be avoided, pinching those that 
remain by squeezing the point of the shoot at the 
fifth or sixth leaf. 

MsLOHS.— Early Melon planto that are swell- 
VDf their fruito should receive liberal waterings 
with weak liquid manure, being careful not to 
allow any excess of moisture to lodge about the 
base of the stem. If the rooto are showing on 
the surface of the ridae or bed, they may have a 
sliffht top-dressing of loam to which has been 
added a small proportion of artificial manure. 
Keep the atmosphere moist, and lightlv syrince 
the planto when closing the house, which mav be 
done at a temperature of 00* in bright weather, 
with a night temperature of from 70* to 75^. 
When the fruito stop swelling and begin to ripen 
the watering and damping should be discon- 
tinued, but not so suddenly as to cause the leaves 
to ilag. Oontinue to plant sucoession batohes and 
make furUier sowings. 

CnccTMBBBS — Planto in full bearing should be 
regularly relieved of their fruito as soon as these 
are large enough to cut, for if left on longer they 
soon weaken the plants. Fresh growths should 
be encouraged by frequent thinning out and out- 
ting back the exhausted shooto, stopping the 
young growths at the second or third leaf, and 
removing all badly-formed fruito as soon as they 
are noticed. The planto require much water at 
the rooto during hot weather, and their cropping 
season can be considerably extended if they are 
given a light top^lressing of well-deoayed manure 
every ten days. It is advisable, however, to 
raise succession batohes from seed where a con- 
stent supply is required. Thomas Wilson. 

Olamt$ OcuUe Ckurdena, OlamU, N.B. 



ORCHIDS. 
Phalanopsids.— The gei|ns Phalanopeis when 
well grown is one of the most beautiful and useful 
of all Orchids. Unfortunately most of them flower 
in November, when fogs are so prevalent, and I 
have seen a house full of bloom destroyed with 
one night's fog in London. One variety, however, 
namely, P. rimestadiana, flowers at the present 
time, and should be grown in every collection. 
PhalnnopsidB require a hot, moist atmosphere; 
the temperature should never be allowed to fall 
below 70^ during the growing season, and even in 
the winter, when the planto are at rest, a tem- 



perature of flS^' by night should be 
Thev should be well ventilated; that is to say, as 
much air as possible should be admitted to them 
without unduly lowering the temperature or 
creating draughts. A very important point, too, 
is to keep them free from drip, especially at this 
time of the year, when a dnp from the roof is 
very cold ; if this settles on a leaf it causes a 
disease known as the spot. One should also be 
careful when watering or syringing between the 
poto not to wet the f<mage. 

Most of the sorto, such as P. amabilis, P. 
stuartiana, P. schilleriana, P. sanderiana, P. 
aphrodite, fto., are now rooting freely, and the 

¥ resent is a good time to renew the material, 
hey grow eqiudlv weU in teak basketo or shallow 
pans. I prefer the latter, as they are easier to 
manage when the planto require more root room. 
Well-rooted planto in basketo should not be dis- 
turbed unless the receptacle is too small, in which 
case the old material should be pricked out and 
the whole should be placed in a larger basket. 
Place some clean crocks at the bottom and around 
the sides between the two basketo, and surface 
with living heads of sphagnum moi 
P. BIMB8TADIANA has bseu imported in large 



quantities the last few yean, and it is usual to 
start them in small pans ; planto of last 
year's importation that were treated in this 
manner, may now be given a shift in a siae 
or two larger as the need may ha. The pens 
should be crocked to one-third their depth, over 
which place a thin layer of sphagnum moss. 
Then place the plant in position so that the 
crown is a little above the rim of the i»an, and 
work between and about the rooto to within an 
inch of the rim a mixture of equal parto good 
fibrous peat and sphasnum moss and one quarter 
partially decayed oak-leaf, freely intermixed with 
small crocks and coarse sand, and surface with 
living heads of sphagnum. Place the planto as 
near the roof-glass as possible at the north side 
of the house, and spray the moss once or twice 
a day in order to set it to grow. The planto do 
not require watering throu^ until the new rooto 
have penetrated the moss into the soil below. 

W. EL Paoi. 
Chardwar, Bomton-im'the- Water^ OUmoeUer, 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 
AsPASAOUS.— Few vegetables are more sensi- 
tive to cold than this. While the weather 
continues so cold and there is danger of frost, 
cut the shooto when about 6 inches long late in 
the afternoon. They should then be tied up in 
bundles and placed in a saucer of water in a cool 
place ; but when frost fs not feared the morning 
is the best time for cuttingi Asparagus planted 
both young and old, are <3ten injured bv beinff 
cut too severely ; one must always bear m mind 
that it is necessary to leave a sufficient number 
of growths to enaole the planto to grow well, and 
to make good crowns for another season. Toung 
planto ought not to be cut till the third year at 
the earliest, and then only very lightly. 

OKioii8.~Ailsa Oraiff Onions that have been 
brought on in heat and thoroughly hardened off 
shouui now be fit for planting. The ground 
should have been prepared last winter for this 
crop by being thoroughly manured and trenched. 
Lightly fork in now a dressing of bone-meal and 
soot, making the ground as fine as possible. 
Make the ground firm and rake off rough knobs 
of soil and big stones. Piant firmly with a 
trowel in rows from 16 inches to 18 inches apart, 
and 1 foot from plant to plant. Handle the 
young Onions with great care, to prseerve the 
rooto, and do not plant deeplv. Keep the hoe 
well at work among the planted out Tripolis and 
msin-crop Onions. 

Cblsbt.— The earlier sowings of Oelery will 
require attention for pricking out. If a cold pit 
is not available, select a sunny position where a 
rouffh frame can be made and a few spare lighto 
usea to cover the young planto when pricked out. 
Remove a layer of scm; then spread over the 



snrfaoe a layer of well-deoayed manure. Cover 
the manure to a depth of 2 inches with the soil 
that was removed. If the soil is dry, give a 
watering before pricking out. The sewings 
should oe pricked out m lines about 5 inches 
each way. rut on the lighto and keep dose for 
a few days. Syringe the planto until com- 
mencing to grow, when air must be given freely. 

Lnruois. — Tie up for blanching Cos Lettuces 
that were planted last autumn. The Bath or 
Brown Cos is one of the very best varieties for 
this purpose. Tom Thumb and Hammersmith 
Hardy Green are sood Cabbage varieties for 
standing through Uie winter. Make succes- 
sional sowinos of Lettuce every fortnight, and 
sow, if posnble, where some can remain for 
cutting. Superb White Cos, Perfect Gem, and 
All the Year Round Cabbage Lettuces are all 
flood varietiea. If a deep green Lettuce is 
aesired. Perfect Gem shoula be grown. 

J. Jaqum. 

BryansUm OardenSf Blainclfordt DcrMt, 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

CnTSAMTHBMnMS TO FliOWER AT CHRIST- 
MAS (Fio^).— Yon should stop the growths uf 
your Chrysanthemums at eaoh succeeding 6 inches 
of growth, during the growing period, giving the 
last stopping about the middle to the Mid <S the 
third week in July. From this point grow on 
the plants to the terminal buds. Do not allow 
the whole of the terminal buds to develop, but 
thin out to say, one to three on eaoh shoot ; tins 
should ensure the development of blooms d a 
desirable size and oood quality. No definite 
time can be fixed for the plants to be potted 
into their flowering pots. Assuming they are 
now in pots, and if not already potted into 4|-inch 
pots, they must be given pots of this site fijrst ; 
when they have well filled these with roots, the 
plants should be potted into their flowering 
pots, which may be either 8-inch or 9-inoh, and 
in a few instances in pots measuring lees inches 
in diameter. 

pLiNTS FOB Chalk Soil (i?. IT. A^croft).— 
If von avoid snob uiings as RhododenOrons, 
Ledum, Andromeda, Araleas, and other plants 
frequently included in catalogues as North 
American plants, you have still a good choice of 
flowering and evergreen shrubs to work upon, 
€ g.t Laurels, Hollies, Berberis of sorts, Lilacs, 
Philadelphus, Pyrus Mains and its varieties, 
Prunus rissardi, Yew, Box, Magnolias, Privet, 
the majoritv of coniferous plants, Spiiei, 
Deutsia, and Yucca. Of herbaceous things. 
Phloxes, Hepaticas, Lenten and Christmas 
Roses are among the number that do not anoceed 
unless special provision is made ; and Roses, if 
the natural soil is shallow, should also have beds 
speciallv prspared for them. But you may |dant 
Michaelmas Daisies, Irises, Py rethrums. Perennial 
Pea, Pop^es, Stenactis, Sunflowers, Anohusa, 
Anemone japonica, Carnations, Candvtuft* ftc. 
Linnm flavum is the least suitable for edaing, 
double white Arabis, Aubrietia, SaxifimipL 
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cespitcMft, or Armeria would be bettor. Alywum 
mftritimam is an aonnal. There are green-flowered 
forma of the Rose, the Dahlia, Gorysanthemam, 
Polyanthus, &o. Rjmneya Coaltert grows 6 feet 
to 6 feet high, with huge slistenina;- white Poppy- 
like flowers, and very handsome, glanooiu fohaf^ 
Ctontiana aoaalis prefers a light, open soil, with 
much moisture ana firm planting. 

Cut Flowbrs {F. L. Sfimoru).— Qood Roses for 
planting in your garden for out flowers are Qt iiss 
an TepTitK, Caroline Testont, La France, Mme. 
Abel Coatenay, Graoe Darling, and Visoonotess 
Folkestone. Oiher flowers wmch yon would find 
uaefiU for outUfag, and which would doubtless 
grow well in your small garden, are DAflFodils, 
German Iris, Spanish Iris, Heleoinmi, Oaillardia, 
Carnations, Montbretia, Michaelmas Daisy, 
Japanese Anemone, Mignonette, Pyrethrnm, 
Helianthns Miss Mellish and other small- 
flowered sorts. Delphinium, Aquileffia, and Chry- 
santhemum leuoanihemnm (the Moon Daib^). 
These are all easily grown, and will provide 
plenty of material for cutting. 

Flowbbb fob Mat {Stocky), — You should have 
a good oolleouon of May-flowering Tulips, espe- 
oially the Darwin varieties. Sdme of the late 
Daffodils— the varieties of Poeticus (the Poet's 
Narcissus)— flower in May. These bulbs should 
be planteid in early autumn. The Flag Irses 
<plant in autumn) ; Violas (take cuttings in Jnlv, 
place under a hand-light on shady border) ; Wall- 
flowers (sow now outdoors) ; Doronioums (plant 
in autumn) ; Crown Imperials (plant in autumn) ; 
FritiUaries (plant in autumn) ; Musoari, Grape 
Hvaointh (plant in autumn) ; Anemone fulgens 
<plant in autumn). Arabia, Aubrietia, Forget- 
me-not, Polyanthuses, and Primroses may be 
eown outdoors in June. You should sow seeds 
of hardv annuals outdoors in September. They 
will make strong plants by the winter, and wiu 
then pass through the cold weather unharmed 
and flower early the next year. Silene, Shirley 
^opPJt '^ many others may be treated thus. 

Stopfifo Chbtbanthbmum Blooms on Each 
Plant {Norfolk),— We assume you simply want 
to grow some good blooms, and these to be at 
their best during the months of November and 
December. If this be so, let the plants develop 
their growths in a perfectly natural manner, and 
take up four or five shoots as soon as the latter 
«volve. If crown buds are to be retained, and 
they always develop individually in the apex of 
the shoot, rub out the young and tender shoots 
•nrrounding the bud, leaving the latter quite 
«lone. The bud is then retained. Crown buds 
invariably develop during late July, Aumst, and 
early September. Subsequent thereto the shoots 
develop terminal buds. Terminal buds are so 
described becauae they mark the termination of 
the plant^s growth, hence the name. These latter 
bude are evolved in dneten. To obtain the best 
reenlta retahn only one bud— and this should be 
the largest and best-shaped one — on eaoh shoot 
If this reply does not answer your question 
aatisfactoriiy, please write to us again. 

Nbw Gabdkt (JSTor).— Raapberries will pro- 
bably do well, but we should certaiidy plant 
more Gooseberries, as these proved successful 
with you. It is now too late to plant Apple 
trees ; yon must wait tiU the autumn. In the 
meantime dig the ground deeply and manure it, 
and, instead of leaving it bare all the summer, you 



might BOW it with some strong-growins an 
»nA as annual Chrysanthemums, Larkspur, 
litvatera, Clarkia, and GMetia. Yes, judsing 
from your plan, we think the lawn would look 
far better if the beds at each comer were done 
awav with and sown with grass seed. In the 
border where the Pear trees are planted, instead 
of leaving the ground bare you might well grow 
Parsley or Strawberries. Why not plant tiie 
bed near the house with Hypericum (St. John's 
Wort) ; this is e v er g reen and flowers freely in 
summer. The best dimber for your purpose is 
Ampelopeis Veitchii (the smail-floiwed Vir- 



ginian Crseper); this clings readily and soon 
covers a wall most effectively. This is deddnona 

L4WN D&nsiNo {John WaUop),— Yon should 
mix the soot and wood ashes together in equal 
proportions for dressing your Uwn, and you 
could, in addition, add a little basic slag in the 
proportion of about half as much as eitlmr of the 
two former ingredients. The whole should be 
mixed with its bulk of finely-sifted soil, taking 
care to thoroughly mix them together, so that 
the various ingndients may be evenly distributed 
when sown. If the soil yon use is a little on the 
moist side the soot and wood ashes will not be so 
dusty when they are applied to the lawn. Apply 
during showery weatl^er, and give two light 
applications rather than one heavy one. 

LiLiUM oiOAifnuM {Noviee).—TbiB is one of 
the hardiest Lilies, and is not difficult to grow ; it 
thrives best in a sheltered position such as that 
provided by a bank of shrubs, and it is best 
planted between thinly-planted shrubs, which will 
serve to protect the young growths in spring. 
The soil must be deep and well drained, and 
should consist largely of sandy peat and leaf- 
mould, with which some rich loam and a little 
manure are mixed. Years sometimes elapse 
before the bulbe send up their flowers. You 
should get " Lilies for Eoglish Gardens," by Miss 
Jekyll. Good books on general ^prdening are 
" Gardening for Beginners^' and "The Century 
B x>k of Gardening." All three are published by 
George Newnes, Southampton Street, Strand. 

Cabnations (P. L. JJoypard).— You do not 
say what sort of Camationa you have, whether 
they are border, Tree, or Malmaison sorts. We 
presume, however, they are plants of the 
ordinary border Carnation. You should now 
plant them out of doors in a border that has 
oeen well dug. Remove the plants from the 
pots, and plant carefully so as not to damage the 
roots. Plant them at such a depth that the 
young growths at the base rest on the surface of 
the soiL Make the soil firm about them. No, 
you cannot increase them by removing the small 
shoots now. You must leave them alone, allow 
the plants to arow and flower ; then at the end 
of July or early in August the side shoots must be 
layered — that is to say, they must be pegged down 
in the soil, and if properly treated will take root 
and form new plants. If you will write us again 
in July we will tell you how to proceed with the 
work of layering the shoota 

Campanula VmAUi (0. /Vvnti*).— This ahmbby Osmpa- 
nnla osanot begiowo oataide except in the mott aoathem 
and warm parte of thla coaatry ; even there it haa to be 
protected daring the winter In ease of ftast. Tnatanoea 
have been teoGtded of planU aoinf throorii the winter 
nnhanned In Booth Devon, and flowering fteel j the next 
aommer ; but the glaaa la thla parUonlar locality did not 
fall below traeiing point. The beat way to grow thla plant 
la to tnat It aa tender, growing it on la pota from aeed, 
and planting it out In May or Jnne fCr flowering. Seeda 
ahoud beaownln apring, and plantawlll flower the aeoond 
year from aowlng. A nuxtnre of flbrona loam and leaf-aoU 
with plenty of Aarp aand will anlt it well, and when plant- 
ing oat a warm, aanny altaation Should be ohoaen lor It. 

iBiaiB rOB MAB8HT PLAOIB (JET. JT, l>WmM).— ICsny 
Iriaea will grow In boggy groond, one of the finest being 
the Japaaeae Flag (L KaempfM or liBrigato), with iU large 
floweia In great variety of coloora. The Siberian Iria 
(I. alMriea) u alao a good plant lor the waterside, growing 
8 feet to 4 feet high, with flowen of Tariooa ahadea of 
parple aa well aa white. One of the beat Ibnna of the laat 
b the Tariety aangalnea, with Ita riohly-ooloarad braota. 
Then la alao the liorth American Iria veraloolor, which la 



a freeitrowing and free-flowering plant It will aooi 

Itaelf at home In marahy ground, aeeding freely and 

natlngreadlly. Othen worth growing an Lalbo-parparea, 
I. Deuvayl, I. tridentata, aa well aa the common water 
Flag, I. Paeadaooma. 

SSHMAiTKiA AHGULAIA (F, J.).— TUa plant la beat 
treated aa a biennial. The time of aowlng dependa on the 
period when It la nqnind In flower. If aown in Jaly or 
Aogoflt the aeedllngs aboald be potted off In amall pota aa 
aoon aa they an large enooa^ to handle, oalnga mlztonof 
aandy loam and leaf-aoll. Thronidi the winter they ahoald 
be kept In a cool hooae near the^aaaor in a heated frame. 
In aprlng. aa aoon aa they begin to move, the planta ahoald 
be potted on, and, flnaUy, If Intended to flower in note, 
ahoold be moved Into the flowering alie by the end of April 
or beginning of ICay. Theae planta will come into flower 
about the end of the latter month. The planta yon have 
in 8-indh pota ahoald be at once pat Into 6-lndh or 7-lnoh 
pota in which they will flower, bat If larger apecimena an 
reqolred bigger potta may be aaed. well-rotted cow 



manure mixed with the potting aoll la benefldal with the 
flnal ahlf t. 

FiRVS FOR Gash {F. V, A).— Yon aboald write to 
If eaara. H. Stanafleld, Fern Nuraery, Sale, near ManohMter, 
for a amall Todeaaaperba for centre, Triohomanea radlcana 
for aldea, and Hymenophyllnm tanbridgenae for aorfaee. 
The oaae ahoald not be expoaed to aanahine if Filmy Feroa 
an aaed ; otherwiae th^ an exactly aaited If planted aa 
deaeribed In article alladed to. 

AHmcoai FULGIHS (2lnemon«X— ThU apeolea, like aome 
othera of the taberooa-rooted aecUon, laffara from the 
attaoka of f angna, the tnbera being completely deatroyed 
while in the dormiuit condition ; at other timea the plmnt 
aaffera from making too early a atart into growth. The 
reaolt la that a large namber diaappear entlnly, while 
othera an weakened. It prefera a well-drained holding 
loamy aoU, without manun. Permanently-planted atock 
ahoald be aheltered from north and eaat. The beat meana 
of keeping the plant In good health U to lift the roota 
eaoh year, and give a period of complete •reat out of the 
aolL By Uf Ung in the middle or end of July, placing 
the roota in boxea, and oovering with aand in an ali7 pori- 
tion when no wet nachea them, the tuben will nmaln in 
good condition and may be nplanted in Norember. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Sbliotioiib of Hollus (L, T, A).— I shall 
feel much ohliged if you will, through your paper, 
give me your selection of Hollies as under : 1. 
Three best green Hollies for making an orna- 
mental hedge. 2. Three best green Hollies for 
single specimens. 3 Two best Silver Hollies for 
single specimens. 4 Two best Golden Hollies 
for single spedmens. I should much prefer the 
green Hollies to berry freely. We advise : 1. 
Named varieties of the common Holly. 2 Holly 
Wilsonii, Hendersonii, and Shepherdii. 3. Holly 
Handsworth Silver and Orandis. 4 Holly Golden 
Qaeen and Mme. Briot. 

TE^HSPLASTiirG AzALiis (C. G. 0. B.).— The Asaleaa 
and Bhododendrona mentioned by you can be moved with 
but little riak, provided can la taken in the matter. The 
beat time for carrying it out la in autumn, when the leavea 
of the Azaleaa have dropped. After thla it la very 
eaaentlal to aee that they do not auff er from want of water 
at the roota. 

Aphib on ABxas (Hope Pari;).— Tour AUea appean to be 
infeated with an aphia of aome deaeriptlon. Vou cannot 
do better than ayrlnge It once a week for a few weeks 
with atrong aoft-aoap water. Into which half a pint of 
parafflo haa been added to every four gallona of water. 
Keep the paraflln well mixed with the water ai 
ualng the mixture. 

Poplar Tsib Roots (fl. H, A>.— Then la no doubt that 
the Launlt an dying becauae the roota of the Poiriara 
Impoveriah the aoll. Ton ahould dig a tnnch aome 2 feet 
or 8 feet deep ao aa to cut oif the roota of the Poplara 
between them and the Laurela. Leave the tnnch open 
for a year. All the cut enda of the Poplar roota will die 
and the Launla will have a better chance of growing. 
Water the Utter thoroughly, and then give a mulch of 
manure. Once the Launla become eetabllahed they will 
probably take can of themaelvea quite well. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

BiaoNiAS FBOM SuD (B^^ouMi).— Your seed- 
ought bv now to have made a third leaf, 



r aa yon an 



should then be carefully pricked o£F into 
pans filled with aifted leaf-soil in which thev 
may remain in a temperature of about 85^ until 
they are lam enough to be placed singly in 
smiol pots, afterwards gradually inuring them to 
the temperature of a gre en house. Pots 6 inches 
in diameter are a good siae for the first seaeoo. 
The plants will be finer next year. Instead of 
potting them on into the larger pots the plants 
may be planted out of doors in beds. They will 
flower in late summer. No, it is not too late to 
sow again if your seedlings fail ; but you would 
get few if any flowers from them this year. Thev 
ought, however, to do well next year even if 
sown now. 

jAPAimi DwABT Tbub {Jappy),—Z9ikonk 
acuminata is now regarded as the correct name 
of the tree usually met with as Zslkova Keaku 
Botanically it is a near relative of the Elm, in 
fact one of the several names that have been 
applied to it is Ulmus Keaku According to 
Professor Sargent it is, perhaps, the largest 
deciduous leaved tree of Japan, and is a most 
valuable timber tree. It is quite hardy in this 
country. Gomus Kousa, a member of the 
Dogwood family, attains in Japan the dimensions 
of a tree, but in this country it must be regarded 
more as a shrub. The flowers borne in terminal 
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heads are small aod insignifloant, bat eaoh olnster 
is sorrouDded by four lam white petal-like 
braote, thus resembliog a large white flower. 
This, whioh is better known as Benthamia 
japonioa, is fairly hardy here. A mixture of two 
parts loam to one part each of peat and sand will 
suit them well They most be thoronghly 
watered whenever necessary. Pmning should 
be limited to the removal of any shoots that make 
an endeavoor to grow ont of the moribnnd 
distorted state in whioh the plants now are. 
They ma^^ be kept out of doors in sommer, and 
wintered in a cool house, for though hardy under 
normal conditions, in their stanred state protec- 
tion from severe firoet is necessary. 

Plawts IK CoMMEVAToaT {J. W. B. Whtthoni), 
Vou must depend upon plants in pots or tubs. 
Procure some good-sized decorative plants that 
will be effective at all seasons, such as Palms, 
Cordyline australis, Araucaria exoelsa. Camellias, 
Asaleas, Ac These can be rearrauffed at any 
time to suit your purpose, and enlivened at 
different seasons by a selection of the plants then 
in flower. Thus for the first three months of the 
year bulbous plants and forced hardy shrubs are 
available, then the usual summer-flowering sub- 
jects, and in the autumn Liiiums, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Salvias, &a For summer you will find 
it a great help if you grow on a few large plants 
of Kuch subjects as Fuchsias and Pelargoniums, 
both zonal and Ivy-leaved. Abutilons. too, are 
of quick jnowth and flower freely. Fern pockete 
on a wall are satisfactbry provided the plants 
therein are not allowed to sufibr from want of, 
water or atssospheric moisture, but in such a 
structure as youn you will find in practiea that a 
good deal of attention in this respect will be 



amoimt of wstsr it BMSMarjr, bot whan thty are nstlng 
wst«r mnit be givto Tsry osnfttUy, or tht pUnU will be 
lost. Yoo may looreaae yonr plant bjr meana of enttiogi, 
whioh, before beiiig plaoed in pota of nadj soil to root, 
ihoold be laid in the ran to dry for two or three dajn. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

Pbunino Cbimsok Ramblib {O, Bandall).^ 
It is far better to prune Crimson Rambler and 
other rambling Roses after planting than to allow 
the growths to remain unpruned. You did quite 
right in cutting your plant back to within 1 foot of 
the ground, and so encouraging the production of 
vigorous shoots from the Mse for flowering 
another year. When your plant becomes estab- 
lished, we way to pruqe it is to cut out the 
powths which have flowered as soon as the 
flowers are over, and so allow younger shoots 
space and light for their proper developmentb It 
is a fpreat mistake not to prune these strong- 
growing Ramblers when newly planted. You 
sacrifice flowers for the first season, oertaanlv ; 
but this is more than compensated for bv the 
stronff shoots which result, and which will flower 
splendidly the next year. 

IvsionoiDi voa Rosn (JT.).— We have fonnd one of 
the moat efleotlve intecUddes to be paraffln loap, and itt 
preparaUon ia veiT liinple. Abont 2on. plaoed in a gallon 
of warm water wiU qoiokly dlMOlve if ohnmed tor a ihort 



WlKTUt - TLOWXUNO CaBNATIOKS {H. H, 

Fietchery—Theee plants are propagated from 
cuttings taken in the month of January, inserted 
in pots filled with sandy soil, and plaoed in a 
propagating frame. In two or three weeks' 
time they should be rooted, then remove them 
from the frame ; they must then be potted off 
sinffly into small pots and gradually inured to a 
cooler atmosphere. They are greenhouse plants, 
and when established must not be given a high 
temperature: After the month of May they_are 
best placed out of doors or in cold frames. Thvy 
mutt be taken into the oreenhouse again early in 
September, and some of them will soon begin to 
flower. In the early stages of growth the plants 
ought to be stopped, so as to make them bushy 
and of shapely form. Pinch out the centre when 
they are about 4 inches high, and if they are not 
Buffidentlv bushy they must be stopped a second 
time. They may be flowered well in pots of 
6 inches diameter. , They need repotting twice, 
after the first pptting off from th^ cutting pots, 
the final potting being into the pize named. 
The soil should consist of four parts fibrous loam, 
one of leaf -mould, and one of decayed stable 
manure, mixing some mortar rubbish with these 
ingredients, 

Flowxbs Spoilt (YF. 2>ttncan).— The enoloaed flowen 
have andonbtedly reeeiyed tome tevere oheek, bnt what 
it if we are qnlte unable to ny. The bloome lent look a< 
if they had been bronght on in a fairly warm and shaded 
■tmctnre, and were then raddenly ezpoMd to dnuudita 
and fnll ranahlne, which last, acting on petals that retained 
a certain amoont of moistnre.'ha<rdone the mischlet As 
there are so many poailbUltles. it U qnlto Impossible for 
ns to be more definite In the matter. 



aggravate this disease. We do not think the 
Apple shoot sent is snifering from mildew, which 
does not usually make its appearance ont of doors 
so earlv in the season. It appears to us to be the 
natural downy covering of the shoot. 

MiLDBw ON Applxs (iV><-7Ve6).— If vour Apple 
trees in pots are not very badtv amcted with 
mildew you could probably cure tnem by dnsUog 
with flowers of sulphur. If, however, they are 



badly attacked, you should sprav them 'with 
sulphide of potassium, which is made by dissolv- 
ing loB. of sulphide of potassium (liver of 
suTi" 



LlAVXB UXHBALTHT {A. B, C.).— Except on the leaves 
that are dead we cannot find any trace of fnngns on the 
Ivyrleaved Pelaiconlams, although there is a slight ailment 
of the leaves, a.nnd of ecaema to which some varieties are 
very liable. Highly-fed planta are far more pione to this 
than those grown ander more natural conditions. It is 
always worse in early spring than at any other time, and 
parUoolarly so if the plants have been kept rather close 
during the winter. With a tne circulation of air the 
trouble, as a rule, quickly disappears. 

CRA88ULA iJ. Smith). — From your description we 
believe the plant to be Crassula (Ealosanthes) coodnea. 
This is a fleshy greenhonie plant, native of South Africa ; 
it is a very ornamental plant of somewhat bizarre appear- 
ance. It may be grown In pots in a greenhouse in a soil 
consisting of sandy loam with which some fine brick 
rubbish is mixed. Make sure that the pott are well 
drained. When the plants are growing freely, a fair 



time. An excellent sprayer is the Abol Syringe 
moderate number of Boses are grown, bat for large 
quantities of planta the Vermorel Knapaaok Sprayer Is one 
of the best Where the shoots of the Boeea can be 
immersed In a bowl of the wash the aphides an more 
readily diajMrsed. 

Dorothy Febkdib with Youxg Gkowths Ixjitkid 
(J. A. BMlsyX— We oould deUot no disease in the shoota 
sent. Our opinion is that the odd winds and ftoats are 
responsible for the crumpled foliage and peoullarly coloored 
bark. We find it beet to prune past any forward shoots 
such as these, as it is usually upon the unripened growths 
that these early shoots appear. Try and thin oat your 
plant of weakly and superfluoos growths, so that the 
remainder have a better <uiance of rqwning. These Boses, 
as all other climbing and rambling sorts, depend mainly 
upon well-ilpened wood fur their beet display of dusters 
of blossom. There Is no appearance of mildew, and, as 
you surmise, it is too early to expect this fungna outdoors 
at this season of the year, although under glass it is par- 
ticularly rife where the snlphnr vaporisers are not used. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Caskjol IK Applb Tiuns {JS. 3. Leeds).— The 
shoots of Apple trees sent are bedly cankered, 
and such trees will be useless if the disease has 
attacked the whole tree. We should advise their 
removal. As regards its attacking other trees, 
so much depends on the circumstances. The pest 
is increasea more by adverse conditions at the 
roots, such as lack of food. The position the 
trees occupy mav not be congeniaL We certainly 
should remove the trees if at all bad and replace, 
first ascertaining if the soil and drainage are 
suitable. Canker is often brought on by bad 
drainage and poorness of soiL The old but good 
Ribston Pippin Apple cankers badly in some 
soils, as also do King of Pippins and Oellini, and 
the canker may in their case arise from old age. 
In some cases it is due to a poor stock — thelatteir 
bears an important part in the life of the tree. 
We should not allow the bad trees to mix with 
the new, and from the pieces sent it looks as 
though there had been some American blight last 
year. 

PiACH LsAF-ciTSL {Ronold 8out?uy).'-'Y<mt 
trees are suffering from the leaf-curl fungus, 
which, when once established on the tree, cannot 
be eradicated except by resorting to extreme 
measures. You did quite right to pick off and 
bum all the leaves attacked, and it would be 
wise to out off any shoots which are especially 
badly attacked. The fungus lives throughout the 
jrear in the shoota and smaller branches pushing 
Its growth into the young leaves as they are 
opening. This causes an abnormal growth of 
tissues as seen in the leaves sent. Carefully 
gather and bum any diseased leaves that may 
have fallen. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture as 
the leaves are opening, and again in about three 
weekb' time, is useful in destroying any spores 
that may be carried from other trees. Cold 
winds such as have been prevalent of late tend to 



iphur) in a quart of hot water and dilute it 
with 2i gallons of water. Carefully gather 
and bairn any diseased leaves that ful; it 
would be as well to pick off a few of the leaves 
whioh are most badly attacked and bum them. 

Pbaoh Lair Cubl {Hector JTacAmaisX— We have, in the 
case of young trees, cut away the affected parte and got 
Oma growths that wste qnlte tree of the owl, sad 
eventually the trees wste qnlte dear of the pest, but in 
your case we fear yoor only remedy will be to deatroy the 
tree, dear ont the oM soil, and repUuit. We do not think 
the disease will affect the other trees fai the house 
if you cat away Infested parts. There Is no enrs, so far 
as we know, once the tree la badly attacked, aa the sap 
oeases to run and the braaoh diea. We And the disease 
sffeots some kinds worse than others ; yon should gst a 
new tree from some distance free from dtseaae, ana you 
will not have any reappearaaee of the disease. 

KITCHEN 6ARDEN. 

Tomato Plahtb Faiuno (•/. F. R ).-— Judging 
from the leaf you sent, we should say the pUnts 
have been weakened through too high a tempera- 
ture and improper waterins. Possibly also the 
soil in the pots was not made sufficiently firm at 
potting-time. The soil would have been better 
without the leaf-mould. Nothing snits the 
Tomato so well as good turfy loam. You had 
better lower the temperature of the greenhouse ; 
in fact, the planta need no fire-heat at all now, 
except on cud nights to keep the temperature 
from falling below SO^. B^Moially now the 
plants aro coming mto bloom, they require plenty 
of air on suitable days, and every day yon should 
endeavour to give some air ; otherwise the f raits 
will not set. The soil must not be kept wet ; 
wait until it appears to be getting somewhat dry 
beforo giving water. It must not, of oonrse, be 
allowed to get quite dry. 

A8PAEAGU8 PBOM &MMD {J. .^.>.— Anaragoa may now b» 
aown. Aa few seeds germinate more freely, half-an-ouncs 
will be fonnd suflldent to raise many hnndreda of pUmts. 
Ib moat gardens it Is convenient to raise the plants in 
nursery beds, and transplant them to their ; 



quarters the fdlowlng ApiU or when they are two years 
old. In dther case the seed should be sown thinly Id 
shallow drills a foot or so apart, thinning the seedUnp 
out so that they stand from i inehse to 6 Indiee in the 
rows, the latter distance being necessary if the plants 
have to remain two years befbre being replanted. This 
will allow room for the roote to develop and fbr the 
formation of strong crowns. When planting-time anlvis 
it wUl be easy to disentangle the roota, and the plavu 
receive little or no check in bdng lifted. Some people 
sow the seed where the plants are to grow. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To CUAK GLASS (PoeUomX— The beat thing to deaa 
glass in the state deeeribed by you is hydrochloric add. 
popularly known as spirits of salta, which can be obtained 



at a very cheap rate. It may be applied to the ^ass with 
an old painter's brush, or a wad of rag tied to a stick, ss 
the acid must not be allowed to come in contact with the 



flnaers. 

BJUhhaoQWD WaariL (.ffnoutrer).— The Insect that yoa 
enclosed is a specimen of the red-leoged weevil (Otfto- 
rhynchus tenibricoaus). It is a dseidedpeet in garasns. 
Thev feed on the leaves of trses, Ac.— Pears, Plans, 
Apricots, Psaches, Nectaripea, and 8trawberTles--aiid 
their grube feed on the roota of Currants, Oooeebenlei, 
Baspberrles, Strawberrlea, and probably cm thoee of other 
I^ants. This species, like the other members of this 



genus, 
stones, 
rhl 



>, usually feeds at night, reuMdning hidden under 
I, clods, or any shelter that it can ind on the plaou 
on which it is feeding during the dajr. After they have 
begun their depredations at night they may be caeght 
by shaking the shoots on whioh they are over an open 
umbrella or a board or sheet of metal that has been 
recently painted or tarred. In the case of trees fastened 
to a wall a white sheet should be laid under the trees sad 
the lea vea shaken. By brushing them over with a bunch 
of twigs the sheet will soon show If any have fallen on to 
it ; or they may be trapped by laying small bnndlss of diy 
moss or hay among the shoots of the trees or oo the ground 
near the base of the stem.-41. a 8. 
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ODOHToaLOSSUM PB80ATOB1I (Winnipeg).— The llowtr of 
0. PMcatorei hu a rtrf distinct weU-ipotted Up, otherwtoe 
tliere ii noUilng ipeoUl in it. 

SEEDUNG Carnations {IfautUut).— The large ro«e- 
ooloored Carnation U a bybrtd MalmaiMO. Tht graen 
centre can be palled ont to aUow the petala to dcTelop. 
Many have this defect The other bloom ie a fancy border 
Carnation. The calyx ie badly iplit, and the variety ie of 
no valae. Shoote ap the stemi are a trait of the border 
Carnation. They may be grown In pote. 

POTATOIS (Ji. X.X— The Potatoes sent are not unlike 
Saturn's Seedling, but It is impossible to name them 
wlthoat seeing them growing. They are good tubers, very 
shapely and free from eyes. If yoa have a stock send 
twenty tabers for trial next Febroary to the Secretary, 
Boyal Hortiooltiiral Society, Wtaley, Surrey: here they 

r yoa forwarded 
fchalioUdea). It 
may 'easily be known from other slngi by the small 
flattened shell at its taU, which no other slag has, except 
another species belonging to the same genns. These 
slogs with shells are also remarkable, because they do not 
feed on vegetable matter ; their diet oonslsU of earth- 
worms, insects, Ac., so that they are useful in gardens 
and by no means peats.— G. S. S. 

LOLIXTM PlBNNNl (D. Fatodrey).— The specimen of 
Grass sent for name is probably Lolium perenne (Perennial 
Rye GrassX If it is too long for the machine to take^e 
lawn ought to be mown over lint with a scythe. Then 
the lawn should be frequently gone over with the mowing 
machine, so as not to allow the Grass to get any length 
before mowing. There is no other means of getting rid 
of it except dining it up. If the lawn does not improve 
before next a^nmn by constant mowing, all the coarser 
tofU of Grass should be dug out, and, after being levelled 
over, fresh seed obtained from a reliable seedsman should 
be sown in the bare places. As the ground is so poor, 
artificial manure or well-rotted stable manure should be 
spread over the surface in the winter. The latter, if 
raked over occasionally, will soon wash Into the ground 
and disappear before the summer. 

Nambs 0^ FRUITS.— ^rtAur JfitefteO.— Probably a smaU 
fruit of Newton Wonder, or it may be a local variety. 
Certainly a good Apple. Send a few fruits to the next 
Boyal Horticaltural Society's meeting. 

Nambs of Plants.— F. O, Penny —Fuchsia spiendeus. 

A, <sr.— Begonia manicata and Coronilla glauca. 

R. C— Zephyranthes Atamasca— J. T. C— Boscus Hypo- 

phyllum. Taxut. — Poor bloom of Mms. de Graaff. 

— J. H. P.—h Kibes alpinum ; 2, Buxus sempervirens 
var. aoreo-marginata ; 8, B. s. var. latlfolla; 4, B. s. 

var. myrtifolia; 5, Polygonum Bistorts. T. Jenkint. 

— Crinum giganteum and AUamanda neriifolia. 

J. Dick, — l^laginella caulescens var. amcsna. 

H. PouKlritt.- Rhododendron sinensis var. (Axalea mollis). 
Mrs. Cooper.— Polygala myrtifolia var. grandlflora. 



This habit ma^ be taken advantage of by 
fastening something round the stems of the 
trees w£ch will afford theoaterpillars the shelter 
they are seeking. The best thing for this pur- 
pose is a strip of old oanvas, saokinc, or some 
similar material, rather longer than the oironm- 
ference of the stem, and about 8 inches wide ; it 
should be folded in half lengthwise, and then again 
in the same manner. The band should be placed 
round the tree with the double-folded edge 
uppermost, and secured with a string or wire 
pUused dose to the upper edge, the caterpillars 
making their way up the treee will find just the 
shelter they require between the folds of the 

The bands should be fastened abbut 18 inches 
or 2 feet from tiie ground; they should be 
removed every now and then, and any cater- 
pillars found in them destroyed. They should 
be placed in position as soon as any of the 
worm-eaten Apples begin to fall, and not be 
taken away until the crop is gathered, and 
there are no Apples left on the trees. If the 
bark is very rough, or covered with moss below 
where the bands are placed, it should be soraped 
tolerably clean and smooth so as not to afford 
the caterpillars any shelter before they reach the 
bands, in ordinarv droumstanoes spraying the 
trees as soon as the petals have fallen in the 
spring will kill a very large proportion of the 
caterpillars before they have been able to make 
their way into the young fruit The best 
mixture to spray with is acetate of lead 2|oe., 
arsenate of soda loz., and II lb. of treacle well 
mixed in 10 gallons of water. G. S. 8. 



INSECT PESTS. 

THE CODLING MOTH. 

[Inreplyto**M.D.''] 

THE buds of your Apple trees are 
attacked by the caterpillars of a 
small moth belonging to the family 
Tortrioid», but the caterpillars are 
so young that it is difficult to say to 
what .spedes they belong. Probably 
they are those of the Godling moth, but if they 
are, it is unusuallv early in the season for them 
to be in the buds; generally they are found 
when tiie petals of the blossoms have just fallen. 
There is nothing that vou can do at the present 
time to kill them as they are safe in the buds, 
and by the time the blossoms open, if they ever 
do, the caterpillars will be weU within the 
^embryo fruit, where no insecticide can* reach 
them. 1 Usually thd Codling moths do not lay 
their egg* until th^* flowers are well open, then, 
spraying with an arsenical wash a few days later 
the majority of the youne caterpillars mav be 
killed. I should expect that most of the buds 
which are infested by this insect will sooH fall 
off; if tl^ey do the caterpillars will perish as 
they will not be fuU growuj for they do not 
attain their full size until three weeks or a month 
after they are hatched. If, however, the fruit 
does not fall until the caterpillars are fully 
grown, then they should be collected as soon as 
possible, so as to be able to destroy them before 
the caterpillars leave them, and begin to search 
for some shelter in which to undergo their 
transformations* In doing this they more often 
than not make their way to the stems of the 
trees and crawl up them until they find some 
crack or other inequality in the oark which 
teems to them suitable for their purpose. 



CO-OPERATION IN FRUIT 
GROWING. 

Ik Thi Qa&dbn of the 7th ult. a correspondent, 
signing himself ** Montgomery," advocates co- 
operanon in fruit growing. He could hardly 
have called attention to anything of which there 
is ffreater need. If "small" men are ever to 
make fruit growing pay they must combine. 
Living in the country and taking a personal 
interest in all matters pertaininsr to the oarden 
and the farm, I am constantly having the ad- 
vantages of co-operation brougnt to mv notice. 
In years of plenty it hardly pays the small 
grower to gather his Apples, the prices offered 
to him being ridiculously inadequate; yet a 
glance into the town fruiterers' windows proves 
that there is a good demand for fruit, and that 
the growing of it should be remunerative. A 
very cursory study of the question unravels 
the riddle. 

To secure good prioes for fruit such as 
Apples, the salesman's wishes must be met 
These are : (1) A constant, not an intermittent, 
Bupply ; (2) high quality ; and (3) good packing. 
Now the only possible way in which the " small " 
man can comply with these requisites is to 
combine with others. The great reason why 
foreign ApplcQfind such a ready sale is that thev 
are sent in large quantities, are of uniform high 
quality and gritdeq (the foreigner knows better 
than to put all big ^Apples on the top and the 
smaller ones at th^ bottom), and, lastly, they are 
beautifully packed. . If only the English •* small" 
men, ceasing to grumble that they are at the 
mercy of local higglers, could cast aside their 
jealousy of each other, and form co-operative 
societies, they would very soon find out that 
the remedy for their sufferings has all along been 
in their own hands^ and I am confident that such 
co-operation would result in many more advan- 
tages than even the substantial ones that appear 
on the surface. Finally, Mr. Editor, may I 
plead that those of your readers who have the 
necessary power j^d influence will lend the 
"small" men a helping hand? They need 
friends to put them on the right road. 

RoLLO Meteb. 
ClophiU Rtctory^ Ampthill. 



SOCIETIES. 

SOYAL HOETICULTUaAL SOCIBTY. 
MAT 1.— KSW OROHISS. 
Araehnanthe tmnamentit.—A flower of oorioui ihspe,. 
with s long, itralslit, narrow npper Mpal and two 
biosder lepiui, wbl^are to mrrangcid as to encloM a siMoe 
of o?»l form. Thepetalt. too, are of IrwgoJar fonn, and 
cnrre otw to touch the lower aepali. The Up haa a long 
pointed appendage. Sepala and petala are hMvUy maiked 
Vtth ban of ohooolatc-red upon a pale yeUow groaiid. 
The imall lobea of the Up are of a similar colour, whUe 
the narrow appendage is purple. Shown by Mr. F. w. 
Moore. GiasneTln. First-clase certificate. 

MatdevaUiaignsa Bw/ord variety.--A jny vtt^y totm» 
of M. ignea. The flowers are heavU/ shaded and Uned 
with deep rose upon a fawn sronnd ooloar. From Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Bnrfbrd. Award of merit. 

Chvn8 8edMi.—Th»» U the result of a cross between 
0. T4mminghH Aod C. bractetccns. The sepals and petals 
are white, the t!pt of the former bclnff Hfntly, and those 
of the IfttMjf heftvi.j, liug^a wlLh pur pit; Tht; UiiU ]in&^ 
with purple upon a whit* ground » and tho throat iM 
mHrked wUh the in-me colon r. From SirTfflTor Uwrence,. 
B«Tt., Burford, Award of merit, ._, . - 

Ctffnt>idULni Citiinanite. — A very beantlftil flower of 
Bprending lorm- The ptt^a we almost para white ; the 
Hpali are fain Uy tinged with rote *iid ereeoMi jellow s 
thft liplsprimroseyellow, with filnt red markliidft naar 
thtf mftinjln. ¥toni J. Colmmn. EtQ., CiatUin Parki Efll«ate 
(gardener, Mr. Bouod), Award ol merit. 

C'tifriprdiuvi TothscAildianitm Ni^rttiatr Uomf vanety. 
A hJindiiimej atriking flowet, Tbe dorwil mpml it ^»^Tll/ 
lliiod wltb r^-browD upon h creMn-coltJurwi ground ; the 
lijBg, ftcumliiate petali are spotted with ainiilar colouriug, 
while the long, oirrow pouch It dull red. Bhown by J, Bk 
Joe!, Eifi.p Northftw liouM, Bott«r » Bs* (gardeDer, Ur. 
ld»y). Award ol merit. 

Feuit and Vmkablb CoMicimx. 

Present : Mr. George Bonyard (ohairman)jjMeiisrs. Owen. 
Thomas, George Wythes, A. fl. Pearson, W. H. Btrers,. 
p!c. M. VritS, J. WuSSd. J. Mclndoe, John Lyne, F. Q. 
Lane, G. Reynolds. J. JnantM, C. Foster, John Bssham, 
Jemm Vert, E. Markham, Bdwln Beckett, K. Lye, W. Pope, 
A. R. Allan, H. Parr, Alex. Dean. 8. Mortimer, James 
Gibson. T. W. Bates, and J. Davis. _, ,. „ „. 

A silver Bsnkflft" medal was awarded to W. M. Bnllivant^. 
Esq.. Homewood, Bden Park. Beckenham, tor some verr 
fine fmiU of Strawberry Eoyal Sovereign. There were no 
other exhiUU before this committee. 

DUNDEE HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
THB monthly meeting of the Dundee HortlcultaraL 
Association was held in the Technical Instltnte. Dundee, 
on the evening of the 2nd inst., when a lus* fndif°<^;fM 
present. The exhibits on view were of a hlrfily interMtiiML 
Sharacter, and included a number of Uvlng and dried 
■pecimensto iUnstrato the subject of the lecture of the 
evening. This was "Our NaUve Orchids," the lecturer 
being Mr. Robert Dow, the Schoolhouse, Longforgan. The 
subject was ably dealt with, Mr. Dow not only giving fall 
Bccounu of our native Orchids, but also pointing out the 
differences which exUted between theinand the foreign 
spedes. Mr. Dow was heartUy thanked, and a good 
ducnssion f^lowed. 



BAST ANGLIAN HORTICULTURAL CLUR 
"THE Cultivation of the Chrysanthemum" wm the- 
subject of a practical paper given at the April meeting of 
the above club by Mr. W. Palmer, gardener to I. R 
Coakes, Esq., Thorpe. During the debate the subject of 
naturally-grown blooms in preference to those of ^« nvffe 
exhibition type was ably propounded by Mr. T. B. Field- 
and others.^ paper from lir. C. fl. »ox. J»rdener to 
Sir K Mansel, Euft, Old Catton. ^??^ '* ^^^Jl'^^'J" 
Border in Spring " was also read. It aWy dealt with this 
secUon of gardening. The Ubles were well laden wlUi 
oboioe eidifbito tra£ Messrs. F. Williams, W. Shoesmith. 
C. Bartenshaw, G. Moore, C. H. Hines, S. Hunt, and 
others. Mr. W . L. WalUs, the secretary, introduced a long: 
list of new members for initiation. . 

BRISTOL A DISTRICT GARDENERS' ASSOCIATION. 
THB annual meeting of this association was held on 
Thursday evening, the 26th ult., Mr. James !-•• «»n- 
pying the chair. Mr. W. EUU Groves Pt^j^^^^J^ 
annual report and balance sheet, which showed the society 
was still maintainlfig the high standard of usefulness 
which it has attained. It is hoped that more of the 
BrUtol gardeners wUl avaU themselvee of the opportunity 
of becoming members. Colonel Cary Batten was again 



unanimously elected president, Mr. J. T.CuitIs as chair- 
man. Mr. J. C. House as vice-chairman, Mr. H. Kitley as 
hon. secretory and treasurer. Mr. J. P. Bruce as assistant- 

retary, Mr. Coombes as librarian, and fifteen members 

x>mmittee. 

L pleasing feature of the evening was the prMentotlon. 

Mr. W. Ellis Groves of a handsome standard reading 

sp. suitobly inscribed, as a token of the esteem in which 



secretary, Mr. Coombes as librarian, 
as committee. 

jjV_ 

he"£*hdJr by The" society. 'it is much regretted that, 
owing to removal from Bristol, Mr. Groves has been 
obliged to resign the position of secretary and treasurer, a 
position he has held with honour since the formation of 
the association. Mr. Groves expressed his regret at leaving 
the society, and was unanimously elected a life member 
of the association. Mr. Groves was also presented with a 
dressing-case, as a token of esteem from his fellow- 
members. 
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THE HOBTICULTUEAL CLUB. 
Professor Fabmbr, F.R.S., oh "Parasitism." 
AiTBR. Uio oioal monMily dinner of ihla olab, held «t the 
' a«#M) 'Windsor on Tneiday, the Ist Init., nndar the 
preeidenoy of Sir John Llewelyn, Bart, and with a very 
fall attendaiioe of members and guests, Professor J. B. 
Fanner, If A., F.B.B., gave a most interesting address on 
" Parasitism " in especial connexion with the plant world, 
humorously opening his remarks with the reminder that 
we are all of us parasites on plants, in the sense that we 
•depend directly or indirectly entirely upon them for our 
•existence. He commenced by dividing plant parasitee 
Into two categories : Saprophytes, which feed upon vege- 
table matter already daad ; and parasites proper, which 
eelect living hosts, whom they rob in a more or less drastic 
and unconscionable fashion. The familiar examples of the 
J)odder and the Mistletoe were quoted here, the former 
being much more unscrupulous than the latter, which 
appears to occupy a sort of Intermediate posiUon by 
forming a working foliage of its own and not depending 
•entirely on the hoet as does the Dodder. A peculiar point 
in this connexion was that the more thorough the para- 
•sitic nature, the more degenerate it became, tending at 
•last to do nothing more than reproduce itself, i.e., to 
become Howers and nothing else. Bsfflosla amoldlana, 
with huge earth-borne flowers a yard across, has apparently 
•reached the climax In this respect, as it has no leaves at 
■all, and even the roots are mere feeders and suckers upon 
the roots of surrounding vegetation. Despite the two 
•distinct categories aforeeaid, saprophytes and parasites 
j;Nroper, there is, of course, as always occurs In Nature, an 
•intermediate grade, and In this we find instances where 
the organism usually dsetined to prey on dead iftatter 
stens as it were over the line and attacks the living In an 
Inudlous fashion by previously poisoning the adjacent 
tissues, and thus killing them first and feeding on them 
afterwardf, so as it were to save iu harmless saprophytic 
character under false pretences. 

Professor Farmer (hen dealt with that aspect of para^ 
sitism which Involves a benefit to both the parasite and 
the host, as we see exempUfled in the bacteria of the soil, 
which induce the growth of nodules on the roots of many 
leguminous plants, and. In sonmMoult way, introduce from 
•the nitrogen in the air a considerable addition of nntri- 
tlous nitrates to the soil, to the benefit of the fanner as 
well as the host and parasite. The next thing considered 
was what was the inducing cause of parasitism, and In this 
<»anexion the attractive power of sugar and malic acid 
was an undoubted factor, parasitic plants, like non- 
parasitic ones, having the faculty of following up the track 
•of what they like. Thus in the fertilisation of Ferns ii is 



of malic acid In the arohegonlum which 
•determines the course of the swimming antherszoids 
towards It, and it is the same powerful attraction which 
•has been inherited by flowering planu and determinst the 
course of the poUen grain contents to the ovary. It is 
due to this that pollen grains germinate or gelatine. The 
"Various rusts which infect Wheat and other cereals were 
then alluded to ; and the immunity of some varieties and 



gardener to Eobert Fellowes, Bsq., Shoteeham Park; Mr. from Messrs. T. W. Palmer and Co., 5, Viotoria 
K J^clr/'^Th^^ ^ ^ ' •** ' '^'^'' I Stwet, Westminster. -H. W. P. 

A striking feature was a eoUecUon of seedlings raised I Midland Daffodil SOOiety.— In refer- 
IhNn seed saved seven years ago by Mr. George Davison ring to the exhibit of Hippeastmms sent to the 
at Westwlck. Midland Da£Eodil Sooietv^B reoent show from t^e 

Labelliflos Nurseries, voorschsten, Hcrfland, ve 
omitted to mention the faot that a sMver medal 
was awarded. 

A hoptioultupal exhibition ia to 

be held in connexion with the Royal Goonties 
Agriooltnral Society's show at North End, 
PorUmonth, on Jane 12, 13, 14, and 15. The 
hon. secretaries are Mr. A. W. White and Mr. 
Ernest HalL Mr. 0. 8. Faidge, secretary of the 



Plants In pots were a strong feature, the primary 
exhibit In this section being a charming collection of 
of H. - - ~ - - 



Orchids from the gardens 



Bider Haggard, Bsq., of 
Dltchlngham HalU Messrs. WUliams, W. Chettlebuigh, 
W. Palmer, Daniels Brothers, Limited, and Hobbles, 
Limited, Dereham, also staged some excellent exhlUte. 

800TTISH HOBTICULTUBAL ASSOCIATION. 
Thi ordinary monthly meeting of the Scottish Horticul- 
tural Association was held in their hall at 6, St. Andrew 
Square, Bdlnburgh, on the evening of the 2ad Inst. There 



Mr. Da^W. Thomsoi, George Street. An intereeUng I Southampton Royal Horticnltnxml Sodety, is the 

' -' superintendent of the hortiooltoral seotioo, to 
whom all enquiries should be addreesed, 6, 
College Terrace, Southampton. 



display of exhibits was on the table, the most noticeable 
being a fine exhibit of a collection of Tulips, conUining 
sixty-four varieties, shown by Mr. D. W. Thomson, and to 
which an award of merit was idven ; and DeuUtas from 
Mr. Porter, Davidson's Mains, who, with other exhibitors, 
received a vote of thanks. The subject of the lecture was 
The Auricula," which was admirably discussed in a paper 
— " " " Montroee. The 



IN THH CAUSE OF CHARITY. 

PlKfOElLUIOI OF "AT PUDDUnOH QUAT." 



by Mr. Andrew Button, Usan House, ..^w^..,,.^ *«w . , .. «-. ^ *w -^ . * 

•tage Auricula formed the principal topic of a valuable \^^SL ^iV^^JSf "^ ^ "'^IS'X' **^ »«>,««>^' 
pmr, but the alpines were also disoussSMl, and excellent !r^!« **S,5"*»r" **?f!2??' I«?n^ "'^PS^S* ^7 
SuQal detaUs given. Mr. Button was h^artUy thanked "At Puddleton Quay," written wid composed by himMlf , 
for Mb n&nar ^^h the exception of the lyrics, which were by Mr. 

lornis paper. Robert Main. l%e Crtpplegate Theatre, in which the per- 

formance was given, was crowded, and it is to be hoped a 
subsUntlal sum wlU be realised for the benefit of the 
Oardeners' Boyal and Com Exchange Benevolent Institu- 
tions, to which the proceeds will be given. The performers 
played their respective paru with considerable merit, and 
It Is Interesting to know that all are in the firm of Meesrs. 
Hurst and Boo. Mr. Sherwood conducted the orchestra of 
the Burst and Son Musical Society, and the 
tastefully and prettily mounted. The music ' 



LATE NOTEa 

EnflTlish V Frenoh Salads.— We have 
read the article on *' Salads " in your issue of 
April 28. Oar partner, Mr. C. D. McKay, is at 



susceptibility to infection of others. It was suggfl 
might both be due to dUTerenoes of a subtly chemical 
character attractive or unattractive, as the case might be, 
•since it had been shown by experiment that sugar might 
attract and repel according to the greater or lesser amount 
prseent. The curiously intricate life-history of some of 
ithis class, involri ng two dUTerent alternate hoets, such as 
the Barberry and Wheat, was entered into, as also was the 
destructive effect of some of the larger fungi on trees, 
especially conifers. In the subsequent discussion Sir 
•Oeorge WaU gave sosae most Interesting particulars 
respecting the parasites Incidental to the Indian Tea 
plantations: and Oolonel Prain, the Director of Kew 
hardens, followed with some appreciative remarks on the 
Talne of Pro f sssor Farmer's observations. A veiT hearty 
^ote of thanks was pro p osed by the president, and carried 
enthasiastioally. 

DABLINGTON SPBING FLOWBR SHOW. 
Thi anunal sprinc flower show of the Darlington Hor- 
tloaltural SodetyTheld In the DrUl Hall recently, added 
one more to the saooessfnl exhlMtionB organised by that 
sodetj. The society's silver challenge cup for the best 
•collection of Narclsn blooms was won by Mr. B. Owen of 
BlackwelL Mr. IL Wood, a prominent supporter of the 
society, had on view, thoiufa not fOr competition, aptetty 
•collection of Nardsri ; and Mr. A. A. Harrow had also a 
non-competltlve exhibit of stage and alpine Aurlealas, In 
which were fine specimens of the men-edge variety. 
Through his gardener, Mr. James Backboose of Hurworth 
<lrange had on view a floe collection of tmlbsi The trade 
exhibits, as usual, contributed largely to the beauty and 
attractiveness of the show. Messrs. Kent and Brydon, 
Mack and MUn, HUllar, Spenoe and Son, aod Gibson and 
<3o. also sent excellent exhlMts. 

SPRING FLOWBR SHOW AT NORWICH. 
AT St. Andrew's Hall, Norwich, on the 26th and 26th ult, 
the Norfolk and Norwich Horticultural Sodety held lU 
annual show of spring flowers. Narcissi were the pre- 
dominating feature, two stands of thirtv-slx varietiee, 
three blooms of each, being the primary class. 
' ' ■ * House 



be play was 

, ^ . . . I , - , is a distinct 

a loss to understand why you should ignore the ' advance upon the flrst musical play by Mr. Sherwood, " In 

[rrtSl't^:;«^'"of*'th^'e:st Lst'it:'^ : ssMiitr Tria^ty^jiie-sspASs?^^ 

that the growing of these early Lettuoei was ; j,,, ^j^^ " The ThisUe and the Buttecly, ' and the stirring 
introduced into England. It was due to his ; ••Hanson Oab" song with chorus deserve special mention 
adyocacy of the faot that these Lettuoes could be | smw many excellent numbers. The story was told ronnd 
grown ^UBIW well in Eagland as in France, that | ?jJ±7d^J^",£!r^!rJe"^^ 
the idea took root, and it was our close connexion - - - -•:- ^ . - . . -^ 

with the French trade that enabled the twenty 
gardeners you mention to be taken over to Pans 
aod shown exactly how the Lettuoes are grown. 
We did this at very considerable expense to our- 
selves, and also supplied part of the money 
towards the expense of taking over some of the 
gardeners. In a letter in The Gabdrn of 
February 9, 1905, Mr. McKa^ gave full par- 
ticulars of the matter, and it was he who 
personally conducted the party to Vitry. We 
obtained the French gardener for Mr. Idiens, and 
also the bell-glasses, and gave all the information 
connected with it. We are only too pleased to 
further the growins of these early Lettuces bv 
Englishmen, for which we at present pay such 
an enormous price to our friends abroad, and 
unnecessarily so. — Watkins and Simpson, 
Ig, TauUtoek Street, CavetU Garden. 

A proteotlon against birds,— We 

are all being troubled now by the birds, who help 
themselves to buds and seeas ad libitum. I have 
tried spraying, black cotton, clappers, tin cats, 
&C., with only partial success ; but I have found 
a faird-scarar which seems to answer admirabljr— 
it is a wire frame of a moderate-siMd man, with 



can say u that these off orts 
of Mr. Sherwood to help forward the well-known charitlee 
are deserving of all praise, and a hearty reception was 
given to the part-author and composer at the end of the 
performance. The chief honours of the evening fell to 
Mr. Dixon, as Jem Gordon ; Mr. B. Carey Tucker, as 
George Yamwell ; Mr. F. A. Washington, as Diggs ; Mr. 
Main, as Joseph Goodenoogh ; and Miss Bthei Hawea, 
as Kitty Pembnry. 

TRADH NOTR. 

Dahlias, Caexatioxs, axd Ghrtsaxthbicuiis. 
TBI cataloffue of Dahlias, Carnations, early Clirysanthe- 
mums, elimUng plants, and hardy NymphMM, pubilahed 
by Messrs. Pennell and Sons, Lincoln, Is well worth 
perusal by those Interssted in these plants to wldoh the 
gardeu owes much of Its late summer and autumn 
beauty. Bedding Begonlaa, LUles, and many other usaful 
pUaUare desorlbed and iUnstrated Inthls oatakiffne, 
which may be had from Messn. Pennell aod Sons, Linooln. 
It Is most beautifully IUnstrated. 
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GARDRNING APPOUfTMRNT. 

Mb. B. a POOLXT, for the past eight years one of Mr, 
«,_.^ .. __.... .^^^^ ^ jj^ House Gaideas, 

years ftret foreaaaB, havfac the 

Is and kltohen gardeD, aa head 

gudener to Charles Bewea, Bsq., Onaton flail, Tealampton, 



V li e Fearjy flufcsoHftfsw te 

9§. SB. § #vf7i^gM, 9§. Pa> 



THB8ABi»iif: inlmi. 



BereMr. 
Gardens secured 



George Davison of Wsstwlck 
premier position. Mr. A. Woodhouse, gardener to Lord 
Justice Cosens-Hardy, Letheringsett, took second prise. 
This exhibitor also received a special prise for an exhibit 
of 100 varieties. Other smaller classes and vasee brought 
out also some grand blooms from local growen, chief 
among the winners being Mr. W. Chettlebnrgh, gardener 
to Colonel Bous, Worsted ; Mr. U. Wright, gardener to 
W. J. Bbrkbeck, Bhi., Stratton Strawless ; Mr. W. Smith. 



and legs, which 
are movable. I 
put an old coat 
and trousers on, 
with a penny 
mask and old hat; 
it costs about 
7s. 6d., and lasto 
for ever. It can 
be moved without 
trouble from place 
to place, for it 
is very light, so 
that the burds do 
not get accus- 
tomed to it. It 
will be most useful 
all through the 
summer, too, to 

rrotect the frait. 
havetwa They 
can be obtained 
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HOW TO CROP A SMALL 
KITCHEN GARDEN 
PROFITABLY. 

Prbpasing the Land. 

NOV£MiBER and December are the 
best months for this purpose, 
and the work should be carried 
out with due reference to the 
weather. On frosty days the 
manure required for use may be wheeled on 
to the land, which should be deeply dug or 
trenched. If the land be laid up in ridges 
to remain during the winter, the soil becomes 
thoroughly friable. 

Rotation of Cbops. 
This is a most important matter for con- 
sideration, and a proper system of rotation 
in cropping should be strictly carried out 
Never allow the same kind of vegetable to 
occupy the same piece of ground two years 
in succession, except in such cases as 
Asparagus, Rhubarb, Seakale, &c., which 
occupy the ground for several seasons. 
Although the same plot may produce for 
several years in succession good crops of the 
same kind, such as Onions for instance, bj 
being well and judiciously manured, yet it 
is not by any means a good practice. In the 
end the land would become so exhausted 
that no ^stem of manuring would again fit 
it for a similar crop until a ri^d system of 
rotation had been practised. Crops, such as 
Cabbages and Potatoes, which are of an 
exhaustive nature, should be relegated to 
different soil each year. Tap-rooted plants 
should be succeeded by those having fibrous 
roots : thus Beet, Carrots, and Parsnips may 
be followed by the Cabbage tribe, which may 
also succeed Beans and Peas. 

A s^rstematic arranoement of rotation may 
be easily carried out by making a plan of the 
garden, dividing it into plots as follows : 

(1) Potatoes, Onions, Leeks, and Celery. 

(2) Beans, Peas, and other quick-growing 
crops, followed by Cabbage and Turnips. 

(3) Beet, Carrots, and Parsnips, or other 
tap-rooted plants. 

(4^ Asparagus, Seakale, Rhubarb, &c. 

(5) Melon frames. Cucumber frames, and 
herb beds. 

This shows how the garden is cropped the 
first year. In the following year No. 1 is 
cropped as No. 2 ; No. 2 as No. 3 ; No. 3 as 
No. 1 : and so on, year by year, each crop 
being located in a different plot annually. 

Sowing and Planting. 
Where the land has been trenched and 
left in ridges as previously recommended, 
the great advantage of the ridding as com- 
pared with level digging will now be 



apparent by the ease with which the soil is 
levelled in a friable state, enabling the 
sowings to be made when the weather is 
favourable. Had the soil been dug in the 
ordinary way, it would retain wet and 
remain for a much longer time in a state 
quite unfit for proper workine. In sowing 
and planting the variations of soil, climate, 
and situation require to be judiciously 
studied ; while the time when the different 
kinds of vegetables may, as a rule, be 
expected to be in season also demands atten- 
tion. Approximately, the times here set 
down may, to a great extent, be relied upon. 

Time to 8<nc or Plant. TlmevOisnimSeamm. 

Jwnuary, 
B6MI1, BnMd (early) . . Jant, July 

Panolp tt to NoTember 

ShaUota (balbs) , Jnljr 

Ptbtuary. 
Ajparagofl (roots planted io 

prepared groQDd) 8rd year, April to June 

Beane, Broad (early) . . Jane, Jaly 

ShaUoto (bnlbi) „ „ 

JforeA. 

Aeparafpu, as aboTe . . Aa above 
Baani, Broad, ai above . . „ 

Boreoole or Kale September to Match 

Broccoli AutnniD.andMar.toApr. 

Bmiaele Sprontt October, winter 

Cabbage, Savoy Angoat to October 

Garrota (early) Joly, Anguet 

., (late) September, winter 

Qnione Angnit, September 

Panley Jnne,aatamn 

Parralp («e« January) .. July to November 

Peas (early) Jane, Jnly 

„ (l*te) Augast, September 

Poutoas (early) Jane, antamn 

Ahabarb (plantiog roots) . . April to Jane, yean fol* 
lowing 

Sslsify October to February 

Tamips (early) May, June 

AvriL 

Cabbages (early) July, August 

„ (late) September to November 

„ (red pickling) August to November 

Celery September, October 

Lettuces, Cabbage (summer) . . Bod of June to September 

„ Cos July, August 

Peas (for succession) .. „ to September 

Potatoes „ , „ October 

Bsdish May, June 

Seakale (seeds) 8rdor4thyear 

„ (planting roots) 2nd or 3rd „ 

Tomato August, September 

Vegetable Marrow Jnly to September 

May. 

Beans, Dwarf July, August 

„ Banner „ „ 

Bset September, winter 

Cauliflowers Autumn Olant . November 

Celery Winter 

Leek „ to spring 

Parsley August to Deoember 

Bsdidi June, July 

June. 

Broccoli Yearfollowing,Mar.,Apr. 

Cabbages, Savoy (late). . . . November, winter 

Celery October „ 

Peas (early) September, October 

Jvly. 

Broccoli, sprouting March, April 
Peas (earliest, beginning of 

month) October, November 

Augu»t. 

Cabbige E Ham's S «rly . . Year following, Ap. to J uly 

Cauliflowers (early) , „ „ May 

„ (late) „ „ May, June 

Lettuces, winter „ „ Mar., Apr. 



Tifm to Sow w Plant. Time y,hm in Seatan. 

September. 
Cabbage Bafleld Market . . Year foUo wing, Jnly .Aug. 

Leek , .. May, June 

Tnmipe (early) November 

October, 
Rhubarb (planU) 2 ad spring 

November, 
Beans, Broad (Id sheltered 

border) ' June, July 

Cauliflowers „ „ 

Deoember, 
Beans, Broad (tee November) . . „ „ 

Thinnino. 

Mistakes are often made in sowing seeds 
too thickly. In many cases tMs means not 
only a waste of seed, but it entails consider- 
able labour in thinning out sufficiently to 
allow the requisite amount of space to the 
plants. In this respect no hard-and-fast rule 
can be made, but due allowance must be 
made for vigour of growth and difference in 
height, as well as hardiness and general con- 
stitution. In the process of thinning out, 
therefore, let it be done not too rigorously 
90 as to sacrifice a portion of the crop, but so 
generously that the plants ma^ derive to the 
fullest extent the benefits arising from the 
action of the sun and cdr. 

When the plants are established in their 
permanent quarters the hoe should be kept 
constantly at work and all weeds eradicated, 
and on no account be allowed to run to seed. 

Nambs of thb Bmt Sorts of Vbobtablks. 

^ipamiPtM.— Oonnover's ColossaL 

Beam,— Broad : Oreen Windsor. Oreen Loogpod, Sotton's 
Giant Windsor, and Leviathan. Runner: The Csar (white) 
and Ne Plus Ultra. Dwarf: Canadian Wonder. 

Best.— Cheltenham Green Top and Nutting's Bed. 

BrutaeU SJpnmtt.— Aigbnrth and The Wroxtod. 

Borecole.— DwMti Green Corled. 

Bfoeeoli. — Yoltoh'M Self • protecting Autumn, Parple 
Sprouting, and Latest of AIL 

Cabbeiffe. — Ellam's Early, Bnfleld Market, Flower of 
Spring, and Wheeler's ImperlaL Savoy: Dwarf Green 
Curled and Drumhead. 

OuTO^— Barly Nantes and James's Intermediate. 

CaaU/lewer.'—E^rlf London and Veitch's Autumn Giant. 

Celery. — Wright's Giant Bed ; and white. Standard 
Bearer. 

XesI;.— Musselburgh and Lyon. 

LeUuee.— Cabbage : Tom Thumb and Wonderful. Cot : 
Giant White and Hardy Winter White. 

Onion.-'Craniton's Excelsior and Bonsham Park. 

Parsnip.— Hollow Crowned and Student. 

P0M.— Eirliest: Daisy, Gradus, and Thomas Lvcton. 
Second early : Dake of Albany, Gladstone, Sharpe's Qaeen, 
and Tbe BsU. Late : Autocrat and Lateet of All. 

PoeatoM.— First early : Doke of York, Sharpe's Victor, 
and Epicure. Second early : Sir John Llewelyn, British 
Qaeen, and Windsor Castle. Main crop : Factor, Duchess 
of Cornwall, ITp-to-Date, Warrior, and Discovery. 

i2Au6ar6.— Champagne, Victoria, and Prince Albert 

romote.— LaxUHTS Open Air and Perfection. 

Turnip.— Early Milan. Orange Jelly, and Six Weeks. 

Vegetable ifarrow.— Hlbberd's Prolific, Moore's Vege- 
table Cream, and Pen-y-byd. 

Rndieh.—Wood't Early Frame, Scarlet Olive, and French 
Breakfast 

Spinach,— ViotoTia Improved and Monstrous Viroflay. 

CUCUMBBBS AND MeLONB IN COLD FRAMES. 

The frames should face the south. The 
Cucumber plants should, if possible, be 
obtained of a size fit to plant out early in 
May ; otherwise, about the middle of April, 
throw into one corner of the pit two or three 
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barrow-loads of manure, which should be 
partly decomposed; then sow in a pot, half 
filled with likht, rich soil, the required 
number of seeds, covering them lightl^, and 
place over the mouth of the pot a piece of 
fl^ass, settinff the pot upon the manure. 
When the plants are throwing up the first 
rough, leaf, they may be potted off, putting 
them back on the manure and keeping the 
lights close for a day or two. As soon as they 
have made the first rough leaf, stop them by 
pinching off their top close to that leaf, and 
prepare for planting them out in a few days 
after by li^ying some long litter or turfy soil, 
about 3 inches thick, as drainage ; then, along 
the centre of the pit, form a ndge of rich, 
light soil 1 foot thick, and plant a pot of 
plants under each light 

The reason for first forming a ridge of soil 
along the centre is to allow frequent earthings 
to the plants as their roots appear on the 
surface, by which means they grow faster 
than wnen planted at first in a large body of 
soil All that will be wanted after, besides 
these earthings, is a regular supply of air, 
taking off the lights wholly the greater part 
of the day after the end of May, the stop- 
ping and training a certain number of bearing 
shoots, and pegging them out so as not to be 
crowded. Male flowers and leaves, when too 
numerous, must be thinned, and regular 
supplies of soft water and liquid manure 
given to the plants. By these means plenty 
of Cucumbers may be had until late m the 
season. The best varieties for this purpose 
are Telegraph, Lockie's Perfection, Boch- 
ford's Market, and Tender and True. 

MXLONB. 

These may be cultivated in the same wi^. 
They like the sun; therefore the frame should 
be placed in a sunny position, and will 
never require to be in any way shaded. The 
female flowers should be fertilised by hand 
when the air is dry and the male flowers 
pinched off. The best Melons for this kind 
of culture are The Bathurst, Duchess of 
York, Blenheim Orange, Hero of Lockings, 
and Munro's Little Heath. The first-named 
is of hardy constitution, with free setting 
habit, the flavour and aroma being equaJ to 
the best variety grown under the most 
favourable conditions. W. H. Morton. 

St. Jamtit Creseenty Gloucester. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

May 23.— York Floristo' Show. 

May 89. — Roy al HorUooltiira^ Sodety^i Show in 
the Temple Gardens (three dayi). 

May 31.— Bath and Western Oonnties' Show 
(five days). 



Royal Gapdeneps' Orphan Fund. 

The anDual dinner of this institatioo was held at 
the Hotel Oeoll on Thursday evening, the 10th 
lost., J. Gorney Fowler, Esq., treaiorer of the 
Royal Hortioiutnral Sooiety, preaidiDg. The 
secretarv annonnoed that the oocasion was nniqiie 
m the history of the society, for there was a 
record attendance and a reoord snbeoription list, 
the latter amooDtinff to more than £1,000. A foil 
report of the proceedings appears on another page. 

The National Tulip Society 

(SouthePn Section), following the initia- 
tive of other hortioultnral sodetiea, have this 
year extended their tchednle to Tnlip growers of 
other than the florist's kinds. At the thirteenth 
annual southern show, to be held in the Royal 



Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, on the 23rd 
inst, they are offsring prises for Darwin and 
garden Tnfipe, to be shown in vases ; also for a 
group of any variety arranged for efEBot. The 
gold and silver medals of the Royal Botanic 
Society will be awarded for the best trade 
exhibits. It is hoped that this arrangement will 
have the effect of Dringinff together aU lovers of 
the genus Tnlipa, and that amateurs and the 
trade also may combine for its snocess. 

Parasitic irPOWthS^—Profewor Farmer, 
F.R.8., is very anxious to obtain spsdmeosof 
parasitic crowths, as this is a subject in which he is 
specially interested. They should be forwarded to 
Claremont House, Wimbledon Common, Surrey. 

Osictus Dahlia The PUot.— This 

beautiful new Gacius Dahlia, raised and sent out 
by Hobbies, Limited, Dereham, was the subject 
of the coloured plate in Txb Gardik last week. 
The Pilot is probably the finest of iU shade of 
colour among Cactus Dahlias. It was splendidly 
shown by Hobbies, Limited, at the NaUonal 
Dahlia Society's exhibition in September last, 
and then received a first-dsss certificate. It 
should be in the ooUeotion of everyone who 
grows DaUiss. As the coloured plate shows, the 
colouring of this variety is very striking ; it is 
best described as apricot with a reddish tinge. 
We can imagine nothing more showy among 
Dahlias than a group of As Pilot 

Apple Hanwell Sourlnflr'—l^ >b*7 

interest some of your readers to know that 
Apple Hanwell Souring, recommended by your 
correspondent in Thb GABnmr recently as (in 
his experience) the best late Apple, is catalogued 
by Messrs. Smith of Worosster, though, as your 
oorreepondent also says, it bb not to be found 
mentioned in most lists. Msssrs. Smith do not 
make claims for it similar to those of your 
correspondent, so perhaps Us is an exceptional 
It would be interesting to hear what 



Messrs. Smith or other growers have to say 
about it. An Apple like tbat is worth knowing 
when Rhubarb is objectionable.— H. L, ShefiM. 

Apple Hanwell Souring is said to have been 
raisea at Hanwell, near Banbury, many years aga 
It is an excellent culinary Apple of first-rate 
quality, of a firm, crisp, white flesh, with a 
brisk acid flavour ; in use in December and 
keeps till March, when it possesses more acidity 
than any other variety which keeps to so late a 
period.— RiOHASD Smith and Co. 

Is a sppoutlnff BpoocoH a flTPeen ? 

This <mstion came oefore the members of the 
Royal Hortioultural Society's fruit and veaetable 
committee at their last meeting, and It was 
asked by an exhibitor who had shown this vsoe- 
toble in a class for greens and had been £s- 
qualified. The t«rm greens as applied to vege- 
tebles is undoubtedly vague, and is calculated to 
mystify the uninitiated in vegeteble lore, and also 
the framers of flower show schedules, as well as 
many exhibitors. They may well be pardoned 
if they are sometimes in doubt as to what to 
include, and what to exclude, in and from this 
class. There is no anthoritetive rule governing 
this question that I am aware of, but long- 
estebliihed custom in gardens carries with it a 
certain measure of authority, which is generally 
accepted as settlinff this point. For vegetables 
erroneously grouped as greens the term Borecole 
should be used instead, and especially so in 
flower show schedules where this class of vsoe- 
toble is provided for. The vesetables included 
under this heading of Borecole are fairly well 
defined, and are the same as those more generally 
repreeented by the term greens. Tbey include 
the tall and dwarf curly green, the Scotch, 
Cotteger, Asparagns, Imperial Hearting, and 
Ragged Jack Kale ; indeed, all the Kale section 
(except, of course, Seakale). On the other hand, 
the Brsssioa tribe, which produce distinctive 
heads of growth, such as the Cabbage, the Cole- 
wort, Ssvoy, Brussels Sprouto, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli, and the sprouting Brocooli, are not 



termed greens, but are identified under their 
own distinctive names. Yet many of these, 
such ss the Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts^ and the 
sprouting Broccoli will produce what may be 
legitimately termed greens as a result of second 
growth in spring ud summer, but their first 
crop may not be so designated.— Ownr ThomaSw 

Value of Rhubaj>b leaves.— I had 

missed seeing the paragraph in Thb GaKDiir 
advising Rhubarb leaves to oe used as Spinach, 
but some friends rsoommending it, I had some 
cooked. I was very ill all night, and was told 
the next morning the cook hsd been the same, 
she being the only servant who had eaten it. 
She told me the leaves had a very disa gr eea bl e 
pungent smell whils being cooked, whioh had 
quite upset her ; but in spite of this she had 
eaten it when dressed as Spinisoh, and had tlsMighS 
it as pleasant as I had.— A., Cumb€rUmd. 

SuooeeefUl Amarjllls eoltupe.— 

Mr. S. A. Cbeffins sends from Oatasos Qaideos» 
Oakham, a photograph of an Amaryllis growing 
hi an 8*inch pot It was originally one bulb bui 
now has three small ones crowing round the base 
of the old bulb, one of which has this year sent 
up a spike of flowers along with the main bnlb 
whioh has two splkss ; the number of individual 
flowers on the three spikes is fifteen. Our 
correspondent says : " This looked very fine as a 
decorative plant, and was used as such for some 
considsrable time. Dor mode of cultivatiog the 
Amaryllis is to soak it in liquid manure from a 
farmyard tank. We place g inches or so (aooord- 
ing to sise of pot to be plunged) of this liquid 
into a tank or water-CMrt, and plunge the pote in 
this. They remain in it six or eight hours, when 
they are lilted out and allowed to drain. After 
this they are top-dressed with a rich compost of 
loam and Isaf-soil, with a sprinkling of soot» 
artificial manure, burnt earth, and silver sa&d» 
prickinji off as much of the old soil as can be 
conveniently done without in|uring the 
mass ef roots. They are then placed in a ' 
house with a night temperature of not less than 
W*. They require very little water until they 
begin to grow, when they must not be negleolea 
in this respect* Ours are fed with liquid nmoure 
twice a week after the fiowerins is over, and 
should any of the planto require alsrger pot» then 
is the time to give it." 

Recent plant poptpalts.— The 

BoiarUeal MagazvM for May contains portraito 
of Lilium Duchartrei, native of Western and 
Central China. This is a very beautiful lily, 
and is one of the thirty-twospedesof that family 
which are indigenous to China. It was first dis- 
covered in 1889 by the French mismonanr Abb^ 
David, and more recently by Mr. EL H. Wilson» 
who sent it to Messrs. Veitoh. Primula 
cockbumlana. — Native of China. This is » 
most distinct and beautiful Primroee quite unlike 
any other member of the family. It nroduoee 
slender fiower-stems, with whorls of small orange 
fiowers. It at present lacks vigour of ooosSitu- 
tion, but may improve in this respect under 
cultivation. This is another of the vafaiable dis> 
coveries of Mr. Wilson, who sent seed to Measrs. 
Veitch. Listrostachys Hamata. — Native of 
tropical West Africa. This is a curious Orohid^ 
with pure white fiowers and green tails, like those 
on some Balsam fiowers in shape. The fiowere 
resemble eomewhat in form those of a small 
Angreonm, but are of more botanioal than horti- 
cultural interest. This speoiee came to Kevr 
from Lsfioe in 1899, and flowered in 1900 in a 
tropical house. GenisU dalmatica.— From the 
North- Weetem Balkan Peninsula. This Is an 
exceedingly bright and pretty little Broom, whioh 
forms part of the eveigreen underwood of Pine 
foreste of Dalmatia ana the Dlyrian Islands. It 
blooms in June and July. Euphorbia Lopho- 
gone.— Native of Madagascar. This is a quaint 
and curious species with small Uush pink fiowers» 
which appear annually in the succulent bouee aS 
Kew. The second number of the Mevue ffortioole 
for April figures three fine varieties of double- 
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flowmred toboroiis Beffonia raised by Mi 
Ware at their Bexley Heath nnraery. They are 
deeoribed by the leading French amatenr grower, 
M. Jarry DeeTogee, who admite that, thoogh the 
doable Begonia originated in France with M. 
Lemoine of Nancy, the distinct ■uperiori^ in 
lize of flower, daplicatnre and apriffnt habit of 
growth of the flowers raised by the chief English 
growers has obliged the French raisers to tsike a 
second place. &e finest of the three yarieties 
here figured is Qoeen Alexandra, which is really 
a grand fiower, with a pure white ground and 
deep red Picotee edse to every petal. It is, 
howeyer, nnfortanately, of rather a pendnlons 
habit of growth. The first nnmber of the same 
periodica for May figures Nicandra yiolaoea, a 
?ery interesting and beantifal annual Solanaceous 
plant with large yiolet_fiowers. It came from a 
chance seed in the Botanic Oarden at Tours in 
1900, and is quite distinct from and much hand- 
somer than the only known other member of 
this genus, N. physsloides.— W. B. Qumblitoh. 

Fruit prospeotS.— If in eyery direction 
tiiese be as they are just now in parts north of 
London, then they are bad indeed. Not only 
has expanded Plum and Pear bloom been 
destroyed wholesale, but Apple bloom-buds, quite 
small and &r from being open, show when 
divided to have blackened centres. It is the 
same with such Strawberry bloom-buds as are 
above tiie crowns of the plants ; indeed, it 
seems as if all early blooms were destroyed. Even 
buds on Raspberry shoots, stiU hanuy visible, 
were found to have blackened centres also. Such 
a long spell of sharp frosts in April as has 
omrkwl tne present season seems to have been 
almost unpandleled. Rarely has there been a 
worse outlook than the present time affords. It 
is, indeed, most deplorable and disheartening. 
What the usual July census will reveal can hardly 
be doubted. It is, indeed, to be hoped that 
some districts have escaped, also that some of the 
very latest bloom in the home districts may yet 
prove to be fertile.— D. 

Three Intepestlnflr Lilies at Kew. 

Although most of the Lilies are hardy, they 
form excellent subjects for pots in the green- 
house. Three interesting species are at present 
flowering in No. 4 Greeimouse at Kew. L. 

Esrvum (the small-flowered Rocky Mountain 
lily). — This is a native of the Sierra Nevada and 
other ranges in the Pacific States of North 
America, and is found at from 4,000 feet to 
8»000 feet elevation. There it is said to grow 

5 feet or more in height, but under cultivation 
1 foot to 2 feet is about the average. The first 
to describe the plant was Dr. Kellogg of San 
Francisco in 1868. It seems to have been intro- 
duced to this country a year or two later. The 
stem is slender, the flowers are oranse red, paler 
towards the centre, and spotted with brown. It 
flowers in June outside, and resents disturbance 
at the root. L. sutchnenense. — This Lily first 
fiowered in this country at Kew in 1899. It is 
still rather rare, but Messrs. Veitoh, throusb 
their collector Mr. E. H. Wilson, have recently 
imported a quantity of bulbs from China. The 
flower resembles a small L. tigrinum. There is 
considerable variation in the size of the plants 
and the number of flowers borne by each. The 
plants in this greenhouse vary from 2 feet to 

6 feet in height, bearing from six to twenty-five 
flowers. It is a free fprower, and promises to 
become very popular ; it flowers earlier than L. 
tigrinum. L. tenuifolium. — This elegant little 
Luy is a native of Siberia ; it grows from 1 foot 
to 2 feet in height. The flowers are deep orange 
red, with one or more on a stem. The narrow 
leaves are closely arransed on the slender stems. 
It is readily increased from seeds, and flowers 
in about three years, rarely the second year. 
Grown three bulbs in a 5-inch or 6 inch pot, they 
are very beautiful. — A. 0. 

Pammui Gpass in a Liondon ffap- 

den* — The accompanying illustration shows 
what I think is a very fine specimen of this noble 



ornamental grass, considering it was grown in a 
London suburban garden. It was planted by me 
late in the autumn of 1902 in a circular bed at 
the end of mv lawn. The position is an open 
one, and in the following autumn it had eisht 
spikes of bloom. In 1904 there were twelve, but 
last season it quite eclipsed its previous efforts, 
for it bore no fewer than twenty-five. The 
photograph was taken just a little before it 
reached its best, but when fully out its silvery 
feathery spikes were much sdmired, and its 
height was a matter of some speculation. We 
found upon measuring it that it was just 10 feet 
2 inches at the highest point.— 0. H. Payni. 



THE ROSE GARDEN, 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

PROBABLY few can recall a more 
unpleasant spring than the one we are 
passing through, 
and it must leave 
its mark upon our 
Rose plants. 
Those who pruned somewhat 
late, and also who were not 
afraid to cut back hard, will 
be the beet off this year. It 
is a remarkable recommenda- 
tion to the Wichuraiana Roses 
that in spite of the weather 
the young growths appear to 
have come out unscathed. 
With stocks budded last 
summer those on the Manetti 
show the effiBct of the frost 
most, and one must pinch 
back the new growth bevond 
the froaen part The plants 
will break again from the 
base, and will, perhaps, make 
better specimens by the 
autumn. All young growths 
upon both 

BUDDBD DWABFS ANB 

Standards should be tied to 

support as soon as 
sufficiently long. Some- 
times a stronff wind will 
work havoc if tne plants are 
not carefully tied, and one's 
labour in budding will be lost. 
The buds of Tea Roses often 
remain dormant for some 
time, so that they should not 
be hastily discarded. 

Thb Hob should be kept 
frequently at work both 
among these young buds and 
also established plants. A 
hard, crusty surface is quite 
against good cultivation, and 
this will not occur if the iioe 
is used diligently. To the 
established Roses a si»rink- 
ling of some godd artificial 
manure may be given if we 
have reason to think the 
plants require it, and liquid 
manure may also be given 
to the strong vigorous plants on walls, arohes, 
and pillars, also to the strong, healthy bush and 
standard plants. Kainit, blood manure, and 
bone-meal in equal parts make an excellent 
artificial manure. If 1 cwt. of each is mixed 
together with three or four barrowfuls of rather 
dry potting soil, and kept in a dry shed for a 
day or two, this can be applied to the beds in a 
fairly liberal dressing, and may be repeated 
again after an interval of about four weeks. 

Ths Shoots of Tba Rosbs will need severe 
thinning if quality of bloom is desired. Varieties 
such as Cleopatra will send out new shoots all 
alonff the first growths long before the buds 
attm any sise, and these lateral shoots must be 



suppressed, so that the strength can go to the 
buds. 

SuoKns should be hunted for and kept in 
subjection, and also the various insect pests. 
The masp>t promises to be very abundant sgain, 
and nothing can take the place of hand-picking. 
The plants should be gone over two or three 
times a day. 

Undki Glass the climbing Roses will be finish- 
ing their Uooming, and the old wood should be 
gradually removal in order to induce a good 
vigorous new growth during the summer. Plenty 
of heat and moisture with Uquid manure at the 
root will promote growth. Where the back walk 
and front part of the roof of the Rose house or 
greenhouse can take one or two Roses, plant 
the dwarf srowing in preference to the climb- 
ing sorts. It is marvellous what growth such 
sorts as Bridesmaid, Perle dee Jardins, Mme. 
Lambard, Mme. Abel Ghatenay, &c., will 
make, when given room to grow away un- 
hindered, and they afford three or four crops 




THB PAHPAS grass with plumbs oyer lO FBBT HIGH IN A 
LONDON OABDEN. 



of blossom against the one crop of the dimbers. 
All who force roses extensively should procure 
a quantity of Richmond. It seems to be a 
stronger and brighter form of Liberty. Grttss an 
Sangerhausen, Warrior, and General McArthur 
are also splendid hiah coloured roses to plant 
out under glass or to lorce in pots. 

Ramblbb Rosis in Pots are forming their 
beautiful sprays of bloom and will need careful 
attention. As they are grown in rather small 
poto the plants need water two or three times a 
day, when the sun is bright, and liquid manure 
about twice a week. If the plants should once 
become dry the buds soon show the result by 
turning prematurely yellow and falling o£E. 
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Tba and Hybrid Tba Rosbs should now be 
potted on from 4i-inoh into 8^-inoh pota if they 
are required for next winter's forcing. A good 
compost is three parts loam, one part well 
decayed manore, a little silver sand, and abont a 
6-inon pot of ^-inch bones to a barrow fnll of 
soiL P. 



STANDARD ROSES. 

Ik re|^y to the query of yoor correspondent 
«* M. T." in Thb Gakdbn of the 21st nit., re 
standard Roses, I have found the following 
excellent for the porpose of making a show in a 
windy spot: Mme. Laorette Messimy, Mme. 
Falcot, Mfrano, Mme. Pemet-Dacher, and Clara 
Watson. 

Tunbridge Wdls. M. 8. Nix. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



THE MARSH MARIGOLDS (CALTHA). 
[OBT of the members of this small 



M 



family of plants greatly 
one another in haoit as ' 



and flowers. 
They are spread all over the north 
temperate regions, nsoally growing 
in aamp mMdows and waterside 
places. In onr native Marsh Marigold we p o ss e ss 
one of the brightest and beet of early-flowering 
bog plants, and those who are considering the 
formation of a bog oarden will do well to make 
free use of this when planting. Its favoorite 
position, where it grows most luxuriantly and 
produces the largest flowers, is in valley bottoms 
of black muddy soil on the edges of streams or 
often pertly submerged. Under these conditions 
the golden yellow flowers are particularly attrac- 
tive, and fully justify a prominent position in the 
bog garden. QUthas should also m employed in 
beautifying the ed|^ of lakes and other orna- 
mental, waters by being planted in large groups. 
Once established, the plants increase fntlj by 



of self-sown seeds, which germinate 
readily. Plants may also bo increased by division 
of the root in autumn or spring. There are now 
six recosnised species in cultivation, which are 
given below in alphabetical order. 

O, biflora is a small-growing plant only about 
3 inches high, with reniform leaves and white 
flowers, prtMuced generally in pairs on a short 
scape. This choice little bog plant comes from 
North-western America, and, although it has 



been in cultivation for nearly a century, it is still 
rare in gardens. The flowers are about 1 inch in 
diameter, with broad petals, and open in ApriL 

O. ekUa, — This is a tall-growing plant found in 
the Himalayas. Seeds were first received at Kew 
in 1800 from Saharunpur Botanic Oarden under 
the name of Oaltha sp. When it flowered in the 
rock garden in June, 1004, it turned out to be a 
most distinct plant, and was described as a new 
species under the name of 0. elata. It reaches a 
heiffht of 2} feet, with leafy branching stems and 
golden yellow flowers rather smaller than in our 
native plant. A distinct character is found in 
the round petioles of the leaves, while the orange- 
coloured filaments and black anthers are a pleas- 
ing feature of the flower. 

O. leptcaepala is a native of the Rocky Moun- 
tains of North-western America. It grows about 
9 inches high, with somewhat oblong, radical 
leaves and leafless scapes, bearing a solitary pure 
white flower in May or June. It thrives well on 
the edges of the bog garden among smaller- 
growing plants. 

G. jpo^ttf^rM. — Of this plant there are many 
varieties, indudinf^ var. aloa, with pale flowers ; 
var. flore-pleno, with double flowers ; var. minor, 
a miniature form only about 3 inches high ; var. 
monstrosa plena, with very large double flowers ; 
var. pallida plena, with pale double flowers ; 
and var. parnassifolia, a North American form, 
with broadly reniform leaves, and yellow flowers 
on stems about 4 inches high. The most 
efiBMtive, however, for general purposes is our 
native plant, with its larSe golden yellow flowers. 

O. polypeitUa, — The subject of tne illustration 
is a native of the Caucasus and Asia Minor. It 
was first found by Dr. Radde at an elevation of 
6,000 feet to 9,000 feet in the Caucasus on the 
Turkish frontier. He sent seeds to the St. 
Petersburg Botanic Oarden, from which plants 
were raised and flowered in 1894. It was figured 
the same year in Regel's ** Oartenflora," t 806, 
under its present inappropriate name ; but there 
the figure shows the flowers with eight petals or 
sepals, while in cultivation here it only produces 
the normal number of five, with occasionally 
six. It is a very robust plant, growing about 
2 feet high, with handsome rich yellow flowers 
nearly 3 inches across. Under favourable con- 
ditions the leaves attain to a large size, 
approaching 1 foot in diameter. Spreading 
rapidly by means of arching stolons, which root 
at the nodes, it will soon cover a large space. 
When ^wing side by side with our native 0. 
palustns it is at once recognised as a most 
distinct plant. 



O. radieani is a rare Scotch plant, found on 
the moors in Forfarshire at an elevation of 
2,000 feet. It is procumbent in habit, only a few 
inches high, with small bright yellow flowers. 

W. L 
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DOUBLE VIOLETS AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 
It there is a right time to make a start with 
these, the sweetest of flowers, it would be during 
the spring months. It is generally possible to 
find a frame in autumn to accommodate the plants 
for winter. Their culture is very simple when 
one knows how to go about it. The professional 
gardener has often to grow them for button-holes, 
but I see no reason why they should be so 
neglected by those who garden for themselves. 
Success depends largely on one or two points, 
and that is the spring and autumn treatment. 

Where old plants ttiat have done duty can be 
obtained at this time they should be divided, not 
necessarily to siuf^le crowns, unless quantity is 
the object. Previous to planting out, select a 
piece of ground not ezpoeed to too much sun, 
that has been dug ana manured. Break this 
down and plant in rows 1 foot apart, and the 
same from plant to plant. Then give a good 
watering to settle the soil about the plants. 

The plants will not start at once, but as the 
weather becomes more genial thtpy will grow* 
freely and throw out runners, which should be 
picked oft Keep the hoe fQiag freely, and give 
water in dry weather, with manure water oc- 
casionally. The plants derive benefit from daily 
•yringinff on hot days, refreshing the plants and 
keeping down red spider. 

Towards the end of September a frame should 
be prepared in the sunniest place. If some short 
manure and leaves are at hand raise the frame oo 
this to the heis^t of 1 foot, so that more air can 
be obtained. Place some light soil in the frame, 
bringing it to within 6 inches of the top. Lift 
the plMits with a fork to retain all the roots 
possible, and keep a ball to each plant. They 
slymld be 6 inches apart all ways, and almost 
touch the glass when finished. Oive a good 
watering to settle the soil, leaving the lights off 
if the weather is favourable, but as the nights 
and days get colder they must be protected, 
covering the lights with mats in frosty weather. 
Keep afl the dMayed foliage picked off, and the 
soil lightly pointed over at intervals. This, 
with plenty of air— avoid cutting winds— will 
secure healthy, free-fiowering plants. Marie 
Louise is the best sort to grow ; it is strong in 
growth, and very free-flowering. If a double 
white is required, Comte de Brazsa may be 
grown. O. Wallkb. 

Cock Orcw HUlt DitUm Hitt, SurbiUm. 
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RARE BEDDING-OUT EFFECTS. 

Whbn May brings its fascinating work of bedding- 
out, the gardener, professional or amateur, shouM 
aim at the creation of some uncommon eflbcts ; if 
these prove to be beautiful as well as rare his 
artistic reputation will be made, and he may spend 
summer and autumn in the enjoyment of his 
triumph. The loveliest flower-beds are not idways 
the most costly, although sometimes a success is 
attained by growing some grand variety of plant. 
As an illustration of the simple, yet novw and 
charming combination, let groups or clumps of the 
old-fashioned Linum gran<uflorum rubrum be set, 
at intervals of 1 foot, all over a bed of while 
Violas. This must be in full sunshine. The grace 
and rich colour of the Linum will be shown up 
perfectly by the Violas, which must be of the beet 
dwarf-tufted habit. 

An example of a bed made notable by the use 
of a perfect variety of bedding-plant is one in 
which the chief space is given up to the double 
Ivy-leaved Pelarf^ium ms Maiesty the ELins ; 
the colour of this flower is a deep cerise, the 
trusses, numerous though they are, are simply 
enormous. The most hannonius ccdonr for edging 
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round this is or«am, bo or«am Phlox Drammondi 
may be wall Moployed, and a Palm makes a good 
oentre-piece. 

The Taloe of the hardy annual Erjrnmum 
peroff«kianam ai a bedding plant does not seem 
to be generally known ; it gprows more than 1 foot 
high, and yielas a mass of bnlliant oranffe-blossom. 
There are two ways especially in whioh I like to 
nse it : first, merely with crimson Iresine and 
Beet, which admirably warms up the neighbour- 
hood of a cold-looking white or ffrey house ; and 
secondly, as a bizarre coloor show, with royal 
blue tall Oomflowers and Lobelia to match. If 
the Lobelia is set as a close carpet all oyer the 
bed, between gronps of the Enrsimam, the efiBsct 
will be far more uncommon than if it is used as 
an edging. A loyely bed may be made of French 
Marigolcb, then taller orange African Marip>lds, 
with a large centre mass of Hyadnthus candicans. 
When this Hyadnthus is not possible something 
of the same effect can be gained by the use ox 
Niootiana sylyestris. This Tobacco plant is a 
taller srower than Niootiana affinis — which is so 
much better known—has fine foliage and tubular 
white flowers, set in spikes, that are open all the 
daytime. 

A bed of yermilion Lilipnt Begonias will attract 
attention beoause of their small stature and pro- 
fuse bloom ; in between them, here and there, 
may well rise white Iceland Poppies, which are 
so elegant of growth, or else plants of white 
Gypsophila slogans may be employed instead. 

Seldom is P^thrum aureum used as an entire 
oarpet for a bed, yet it makes a good one. The 




interspersed with deep yiolet-Uue Salpiglossis, 
giyes quite a regal eflbct of colour. Another 
pretty combination would be Heliotrope set i(t 
intenrals. 

The Oactus sonal Pelargonium, named Fire 
Dragon, is certain to attract much notice, being 
utterly unlike all other Geraniums. The colour 
is a onmson-scarlet, but the noyelty lies in the 
shape of the petals, which are much diyided and 
twist up as do those of Cactus Dahlias. 

There is a Viola, of a pink shade, that is often 
grown as spedmen plants, but seldom massed, 
although it costs but 2s. a dosen. It looks best 
in a lawn bed, when the yerdant turf shows up 
its peculiar tint; this is named William NeiL 
To mix it with gay colours is to utterly destroy 
its beauty, but with white Stocks it forms a 
delightful bed-filling. 

A bed all of Peach-coloured Stocks looks well, 
with a trio of plsnts of the grass-green tall 
annual Artemisia annua for a centre-piece. Cream 
Stocks and Cannas combine well, or double rose 
Petunias and carmine Stocks. 

A last suggestion may be a bed of alternate 
tall white Cornflowers aod the Cupid Sweet Pea 
Pink Oupid. E. J. D. 
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GLOXINIAS. 

BT sucoesnye pottings Gloxinias may be 
I had in flower during the greater part 
of the year. They are alwa^ attrac- 
i tiye, on account of their {[rand 
' colours, ranging from intense cnmson 
through all the shades of blue to pure 
white. Some are also most beautifully spotted. 
Seeds should be sown in January or February in 
a well-drained pan filled with a compost of peat 
and leaf -soil in equal proportions, with plenty of 
sand, passing the whole through a yery fine- 
meshea neye. Coyer the seeds yery slightly, and 
place in a temperature of 65^ to 70^, ooyering the 
pan with glass. On the appearance of the seed- 
lings, a sharp look-out must be kept to preyent 
damping, to which they are yery liable in a 
young state. As soon as large enough, place 
into other pans or boxes about 2 inches apsrt in 
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the same compost as in the seed-pan. Pot off as 
soon as large enough into 3-inch pots, and when 
they require it into 5-inoh pots, in which they 
will flower. 

Ssedlings make good plants, and flower within 
six montlui of sowing if kept ffrowing without a 
check in a warm, moist atmosphere. Any special 
yariety may bo increased by cuttings taken off the 
old bulbs when started into growth, also by leayes 
taken off at any time when firm enough, and 
placing in a propagating case. After the flowers 
are oyer and the leayes show signs of ripening, 
water should be gradually withheld until they 
are thoroughly ripened. Then the bulbs may be 
stored for the winter, neyer allowing the tem- 
perature to faXi below fO**, or many of the bulbs 
may be lost. These may be started W^ into 
growth in February, or, if a longer msplay is 
required, start them in sucoesnye batcnes. I 
much prefer to start them in boxes of leaf-soiL 
The soil best suited to them consists of equal 
parts of peat and leaf-sdl, with plenty of dlyer 



When in full growth the plants require plenty 
of water, and WMk liquid manure when the pots 
are full of ^oots and the flowers are showing, but 
great care must be taken when applying water or 
stimulants that they do not touch the foliage, 
or it will be disfigured. They require most care- 
ful handling at all times, as the leayes are so 
brittle. They need a light position, but must not 
on any occarion be exposed to the strong sun. 
The Met plants to associate with them when 
in flower are the Cocos Palms, Adiantum. 



cuneatum and gradllimum, and Eulalias; in fact, 
anything of light, graceful growth. 

TowctsUr. Gbobob F. Hallbtt. 



THE OXALIS. 

In this large genus of oyer 200 species a number 
of most useful greenhouse plants are to be found. 
They are of yery easy culture in light sandy soiL 
The plants increase rapidly in sise, and are 
readily propagated by myision of the tuberous 
roots, cuttings, or seeds. Seyeral of the species 
when grown in pots are yery useful as an 
edging or as a ground-work for taller plants. 
A pretty effisct is obtained by growing them 
in masses on the rockery in a sunny and 
moderately dry pontion in the greenhouse. 
Many of them are of a more or less drooping 
habit and make yery pretty basket plants. 
Wire baskets lined with mces may be used, or 
when the plants are growing well in the pots 
a wire can be placed round the rim and theymay 
be suspended bom the^ roof in this way. Well- 
grown plants make a good show the first year, 
but they flower much more freely the second if 
fed liberally with manure water. The flowering 
period is roughly from March to August, but 
yaries considerably according to the spedes and 
mode of treatment. 

O. floribunda (illustrated on next page) is one of 
the best. This is the second year it has flowered 
in this basket. The rose-coloured flowers and 
shamrock-like leayes are yery freely produced. 

O. cemua |is a yellow flowered spedes, with 
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A GOOD BISKIT PLANT (OXALI8 FLOBIBUNDA). 



riob, durk green leaTes ; more slender in growth 
than the foregoing epeoies. 

0. Bowiei, a Urge roee-coloored flower with a 
yellowish eye, leavee large for an Oxalis, more 
•tardy in growth ; from the Cape 
of Gkx>d Hope. Flowers later than 
the above two species. A. 0. 



plaiting the leaves together, and if all annuals 
are sown early roond eaoh dump they soon hide 
them. I remade my border last autumn, and 
had folly intended dividing myPaflfodil clumps, 



which had not been disturbed for five vears, but 
for reasons I was unable to do so, and they are 
quite as fine, if not finer, this spring. 1 am told 
a little weak liquid manure is very beneficial, 
administered when the flowering period is over, 
particularly in dry weather. 

AUOOSTA DB LaOT-LaOT. 



Nbw Sbkdlino Daffodils. 
Amoko the many exquisite flowers at the 
Midland DaffodU Somety's show, held at 
Birmingham on the 25th and 26th ult , the little 
group in the accompanying illustration includes 
perhaps the most interesting flowers in the show. 
They are the favoured few which were singled 
out as being worthy of special awards as new 
and improirSd varieties. On the left we have 
Fiona, from Mr. E. M. Grosfield, one of the new 
white trumpet varieties ; a glorious flower. 
Next, on the right, is Brda, from Mr. E. M. 
Crosfleld, a flower belonging to the Farvi- 
Goronati group, beautifully formed, with psle 
sulphur perianth and flat crown of brilliant 
oran^ shaded to red on the margin. Beneath 
this IS Easter, from Mr. A. M. Wilson, in my 
opinion one of the most beautiful flowere in the 
show, its perianth segments flat, overli^pping, 
well rounaed, and pure white, with a cup 
beautifully formed ana of an exquisite shade of 
lemon, giving the impression that it had 
absorbed the Kif t sunlight of an April day. On 
the right of Brda is Masterpiece, from Messrs. 
Barr's famous collection, a flower of refined form, 
with well-rounded, glistening white perianth and 
a flat crown of deep orange-red. The name ii 
indeed well chosen. Such a flower as this is 
indeed a masterpiece of the raiser's art. Beneath 
the last mentioned is Red Ensign, from Messrs. 
J. R. Pearson and Sons, a fine flower, with flat 
crown of intense crimson-scarlet ; and last, but 

Sno means least in importance, on the extreme 
ht of the illustration is Mrs. Ernest Groefield, 
a glorious white trumpet of beautiful form. It 
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DAFFODIL NOTE^. 

Daffodils not Flowb&ino. 
HAVE been reading with 
interest the correspondence 
about Daffodils in Thb Gab- 
DBN (April 21), and there 
are capital hints about non- 
flowenng Daffodils in *< Gar- 
dening for Beginners." I, person- 
ally, think that their non-flowering 
is caused by a more obscure reason 
than overcrowding. In a field near 
us on a sunny bank wild Daffodils 
have flowered for a hundred years, 
and have increased so that the grass 
does not grow there. It is always 
a sheet of gold from March to 
ApriL I have observed that Daf- 
fodils greatly dislike being moved, 
the new ripe bulbs flower well the 
first year, and then there is often 
a year of disappointment, only a 
percentage of flowers, and then 
once more they become floriferous. 
Daffodils dislike manure ; if it is 
brought in contact with the bulbs the 
foliage yellows and the flower buds 
are abortive. I believe in not cut- 
ting the leaves ; indeed, I do not 
allow the foliage to be cut in the 
borders. I also believe the bnlbe 
require plenty of sunshine to ripen 
them. I have some Daffodils in the 
orchard ; those in the shade do not 
flower as well as those in the open. 
The trouble of the untidy decay- 
ing foliase in the mixed border 
can be obviated a good deal by 
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Brda. Mtuterpiece. 

Fiona. Batter. Rtd Btuign. Mn. Bmttt OroB/Uid. 
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it diffionlt to imagine a more perfeot bloom of ita 
olaas thao this. 

Daffodil Stripb Disbabb. 
RmBSiNO to Miss Carrey's notes on the so- 
oaUed «« YeUow Stripe Disease" in Daffodils in 
Thi Garden of the 28th nit., I feel sore that 
she is oorrect in her snrmise that the discolora- 
tion of the foliage is dne to mutilation and oonse- 
qaent bleeding of the bulb. I have noticed the 
same thing in freshly-planted ofEMts» especially 
in varieties which are of rather delicate const!- 
tation, such as • Mazimus, G. J. Backhoose, 
M. J. Berkeley, Qaeen Sophia, and others, and I 
have also noticed chat when a damp of balbs has 
been accidentally distarbed or injared in the 
process of digging, the foliage and flowers of the 
balbs so injared are distorts, slanted, and often 
of a pale streaky coloar. Oae can anderstand 
that if a balb is cat or injared the conseqaent 
blseding weakens it and caases the blooms and 
foliage to be misshapen and partially coloarless, 
for the blooms are affiocted in the same wav as 
the foliage. When an oflBwt is cat away from 
the parent balb before its base is completely 
formed, each a balb has to depend on the semi- 
circle of roots which is formed on the aninjared 
side for noarishment, and it can only be expected 
to make bat a poor show antil by an effort of 
Natare it has in dae time recoveied its normal 
condition. If sach a balb is again lifted and 
matilated, the following season it will natarally 
£0 from biMl to worse, and the only remedy is to 
leave it alone antil it has had time to recover. 

W. A. Watts. 
Bronwylfa, St. Aaaph^ Nwrtk Wales. 

I HAVB read with mach interest the notes and 
saggestions both of Miss Garrey and Mr. Good- 
win with regard to the stripe in the leaves of 
Daffodils. The former says, ** I do not believe 
the thing is a disease at all" ; the latter heads 
his note ** Yellow Stripe Disease." Doctors 
differ. Here I woald sag^est the diffsrence 
probably is caased by one writer asing the word 
disease as if it were <* infections disease," and the 
other as " non-infectioas disease." Glearly the 
fact of the leaves being striped with yellow 
means that the plant is not as healthy as it 
shoald be ; it is diseased. So far I agree with 
Mr. Goodwin and say, ** it is a disease." Now 
what I have noticed in my own ^purden is that 
year by year it is the same varieties that show 
the «• yellow stripe." Sir Watkin, Princess Ida, 
and Grand Dachess, to take different sections, are 
among the worst offenders, and always have it 
more or less; while, on the other hand. Emperor, 
Barri oonspicaas, and Minnie Hame have never 
shown any sign of it. Hence my conclasion is 
that it is not infections. If it were I think all 
my balbs would suffer, for I have never taken 
any precautions about storing '* striped" bulbs 
next to *' non-striped," or planting or not plant- 
ing sound stock where last year there was a 
"striped" variety. So far I agree with Miss 
Cnrrey if I may interpret her remark as meaning 
'*I do not believe the thing is an (infectious) 
disease at all." 

This question of the disease beinff infectious or 
non-infectious is the first one we should try and 
settle, and this can oniv be done by growers 
recordinff their individual experiences and com- 
paring Uie results. This settled, we must, of 
course, so on and try to find out the cause. 
Unsuitable soil, over-manuring, and over-division 
or dumsv division of bulbs are suggested. It 
mav be that each of these is an important factor, 
and very likely, if we onlv knew the exact soil 
and the right manure, and how and when he&t to 
divide the bulbs, the kinds liable to the stripe 
would become normal and healthy, or at least 
more normal and healthier, for it seems that some 
have a tendency which is inherent in them to go 
wrong. 

The second point to settle is this : ** Will some 
varieties always show the yellow stripe, cultivate 
them as we may?" I am indined from my 



personal experience to say ** Yes." The third 
(and, as far as these remarks are concerned, the 
last) point to consider is this : *' What is it that 
makes what are one year a lot of healthy bulbs 
become another year affected with yellow stripe ; 
or what is it that makes varieties that are notori- 
ouslv subject to it worse one year than another ? " 

MLiss Garrey suggests bleeding, caused by over 
or wrong division of bulbs ; but my experience 
tends to negative this. I divided up Emperor 
just as much as I did Sir Watkin last autumn, 
and there is no yellow stripe on the Emperor, 
while the Sir Watkin are rather worse than usuaL 
The cause cannot be too much division in itself, 
or one sort would be equally affected with the 
other. At the same time, I would not go so far 
as to say that in sorts liable to the disease this 
may not be a con- 
tributing cause. 
Like the proverbial 
ladies' postscript, I 
would Bugffest in a 
few final words 
another reason for 
the appearance of 
this mysterious 
ydlow stripe. May 
Unotbecoldr This 
year I grew pro- 
bably 2,000 Sir 
Watkin under glass 
in boxes and pots. 
I noticed that there 
was very little dis- 
figuration to be 
seen in the leaves, 
althouflh the bulbs 
were nom exactly 
the same lot as 
those that had it 
so badly in the 
open border. 
Again, this year 
I saw in Mr. Daw- 
son's garden at 
Penzance some 
Gloria Mnndi; they 
looked as well as 
possible, but he told 
me the identical 
bulbs I saw had 
been returned to 
him from Gheshire 
because the fiowers 
were so small and 
poor — they could 
not be true. Now 
this year mv own 
Gloria Mundi are 
some of them 
touched with the 
yellow streak, and 
they have not been 
as large as usual. 
May it not be the 
same with the bulbs 
in the Gheshire gar- 
den ? Goming from 
Gomwall they felt 
the cold of the 

rather low-lying Gheshire garden, and they went 
like mine. Beturaing to the more congenial 
dimate of the southern county, they at once got 
back their usual vigour and health. To sum up, 
I would submit as one cause of the yellow stripe 
io D«ffv)dil leives— cold. 

Salop J. Jacob. 



General Stewart at Garruohan, Dumfries. The 
two were the typical N. Bulbocodium and N. B. 
citrina, both quaint in their way, as most people 
are aware. They were in a bonier of somewhat 
peaty soil, and Mside them were such flowers as 
Arnebia echioides, American Eryihroniums, and 
several Anemones of the nemorosa class. Equally 
interestinff was it to see N. triandrus albus estab- 
lished in Uie same border, as well as N. Johnstoni 
Queen of Spain. Lieutenant • General Stewart 
hiss had these Hoop-petticoat Nardssi in the 
garden for about seven years, but the others have 
not been there quite so long. All are, however, 
doing well, as are the many other Daffodils in 
the same garden, which it is some time since I 
visited, but which has greatly improved in 
interest since my first visit. Lieutenant-General 




THX maiden's wbxath (fbancoa ramosa) growing odtooobs in a new 
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Stewart is a great admirer of hardy fiowers, and 
it is quite a pleasure to discuss them with one 
with so much knowledge of their ways in the 
garden. S. Arnott. 



Hoop PkTTICOAT AND OTHER NaROIBSI AT 

Garruohan, Dumfries. 

So many people find a difficulty in establishiog 
the Hoop-petticoat Narcissus, N. Bulbocodium 
or Gorbularia, that it is always encouraging to 
see it established in the border in a sarden. One 
was pleased to see two varieties well established 
in the most interesting garden of Lieutenant- 



A NOTE FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

I have to thank yon for insorting an account of 
our Daffodil show in The Garden. I am en- 
closing a photoffraph of a Francos growing in my 
garden, with a oackKround of Bougainvillea. If 
you have room kindly have it reproduced in The 
Garden. Your paper is known to many in New 
Zoaland, and I hope will cironlate still more 
in the Golonies. G. Hunt. 

Victoria Road, Devonport, Auckland. 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 



HOW TO GROW TOMATOES IN 
GREENHOUSE OR FRAME.— 
UoleM ODe hM a warm wall or a 
warm border, it !• hardly wiae to 
attempt the onltivation of Tomatoes 
out of doorv; bvt they may be 
grown with great auooees in a ffreenhoiise whioh 
reoeives a fair amount of annihine. They may 
even be grown quite well in an ordinary oold 
frame tnch as almost every garden possesses ; 
this is often disused durins the summer months, 
and oould soaroely be used to better advantage 
than in the growing of Tomatoes. It is most 
oonvenient to grow Uiem in large pots ; if you 
have not been able to raise the seedlings and 
grow on the plants, the latter should now be 
bought and immediately be potted into pots of 
10 inches or 12 inches in diameter. Strong and 
sturdy plants should be obtained which are well 
rooted in smaller pots. Make sure that the 
12- inch pots are carefully drained, and use a soil 
consisting of three parts loam with one part 
horse manure ; add a little bone^ust, and mix 




TOMATO PLANT IN POT IN GRNN HOUSE. 



all well together before using. Cover the drain- 
age with rough pieces of soil so as to prevent its 
becoming choked, and place the plant ratherdeeply 
in the pot so as to allow of a top-dressing of rich 
soil later on. A certain number of new roots 
will then be encouraged from the base of the 
stem. The plants should be placed at the hishest 
end of the frame, and the shoots trained down 
towards the lowest end. A rough trellia-work 
could easily be oonstructed upon which to train 
the Tomatoes, or even strong strings stretched 
from top to bottom of the frame would answer 
the purpose. If the plants are grown in the 
greenhouse, they should be placed near the sides 
so that the shoots may be trained up the roof. 
Each plant must be restricted to 

A Single Stem. This is effected by cutting 
out every side growth which appears. After 
potting the plants the frame or greenhouse should 
be kept rather dose for a few days, so as to 
encourage them to form fresh roots. If there is no 
artificial heat in the house, give only a little air and 
lightly shade the plants during hot sunebine. la 
about a week's time air may be given more freely, 
and from then onwards the plants must be given 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

Quite Cool Treatment^ at any rate, until the 
fruits are formed. After a week is over the 
plants will need no more shading. Give plenty 
of air when the weather is warm, and on really 
hot days the frame-light might be removed alto- 
gether. Take peat oare that the soil in which 
they are growing is not allowed to get dry. 
Before long a bunch of flowers will appear on 
the main stem, and if all ooes well several of 
them will set and the embryo fruits will be 
formed. In order to make sure of having a crop 
of fruit, it is advisable to fertilise the flowers by 
artificial means, for sometimes they fail to set 
freely, especially in dull weather. This may be 
effected as follows : Holding the bunch of flowers 
with the left hand, place the nail of the thumb 
immediately underneath the flower, and, holding 
a penknife in the right hAnd, with the point of 
the blade scratch the flower so as to make the 
pollen fall upon the thumb-nail ; then gently 
press the end of each flower in turn into the 
pollen on the nail. When the pollen is used up, 
more may be obtained in the way described. If 
every flower is thus treated, 
a good crop of fruit will be 
assured. 

Plenty <^ Air m especially 
important when the plants 
are in flower, so that the 
pollen may be kept dry and 
so disperse freely. As soon 
as you have secured four 
bunches of fruits the end of 
the stem should be pinched 
out, for it is not advisable 
to attempt to grow more than 
three or four bunches of fruit 
upon each plant. By pinch- 
ing out the end of the shoot 
the plant is made to coo- 
oentrate its energy upon 
fruit production rather tnan 

Sowth. Laterals or side- 
oots will appear, but they 
must be stopped as soon as 
they have made a couple of 
leaves. If any of the leaves 
on the main stem are so large 
as to shade the fruits con- 
siderably, they may be cut in 
half ; this will do the plants 
no barm and will give the 
fruits a better chance of ripening. As soon as 
a sufficient number of fruits are formed. 

The Top-dreseing previously alluded to may be 
given. It should consist of good soil with 
whioh some manure has been mixed. Place this 
in the pots so as to fill them to within 1 inch of 
the rim ; this space must be allowed for watering. 
One of the most important points in the cultiva- 
tion of the Tomato in the greenhouse or frame is 

The Watering, Before the small plants are 
potted into the fruiting pots they should be well 
watered the dav previous to potting. For several 
days they will require no more water, but as 
they begin to make fresh roots into the new soil 
more water will be necessa^, and by the time 
the plants are in flower and the fruits are forming 
they will need a good deal, while they may 
need watering every day during hot weather when 
the fruits are fast developing. Once the plants 
are allowed to get dry it is more than likely they 
will be ruined. Owing to the larse quantitv of 
water which they require, it will be seen how 
essential it is that the drainage be sood in the 
first plsce. When all the fruits are formed and 



have begun to develop, they mav be made to 
develop more quickly by dosing the greenhouse 
or frMDe between three and four o'clock on 
sunny afternoons and an hour or two earlier on 
dull days, syringing the surroundings, but not the 
actual plants, at t& same time. When, however, 
fruits show signs of colouring, the syringing 
must be discontinued, and more air must Main 
be'given; otherwise the fruits may crack. If the 
above details are carefully attended to, an excel- 
lent crop of Tomatoes may be grown either in a 
greenhouse or in an unheated (^rden frame. 

The Flowers that Come and (?b.— The most 
beautiful gardens are those which have a ooo- 
tinual succession of flowers which burst into 
beauty, last their allotted time, and then disappear 
without producing weariness. Pnonies are 
mafl(mfioent, and last just long enough. The 
old White Lily (candidum) comes and goes in the 
same manner. Carnations, Pinks, Pyrethmms, 
Delphiniums, Double White Rockets, and 
Poppies, how beautiful they are for a time till 
the petals fall and the seiBd-pods are visible, 
and then they disappear 1 Within a few feet of 
my window there is a long shady border on the 
north side of a row of pyramid Pears, and in this 
border there are sevenJ thousands of the Bunch 
Primroses flowering in many tints of white and 
yellow, reminding one of the masses oi various 
kinds of flowers to be found in the woods. I like 
to see thinffs in good-sixed patches, not formally 
planted in unes or geometrical figures, but fufi 
enough to oover all Uie bare earth. ~H. 

Pruning Clematises.— Ali weakly plants should 
be cut down to within a few inches of the base. 
This is especially advantageous to the Jaokmani 
section, which flowers on wood of the current 
year. Let them work up from the bottom, 
gathering strength as they grow, and the flowers 
will be isjrger and more numerous. With the 
other sections, which flower on wood of the pre- 
vious year, or at least whose flowering shoots 
spring from buds made and ripened last season, tiie 
cutting; back in their case will be for the purpose 
of giving vigour to them. If G. montana were 
pruned now all the flowers would be cut away ; 
the time to prune this Clematis is immediately 
after the flowers fade. Clematis Flammula flowers 
in the autumn, and any pruning required is 
usually done in early spring, and plenty of strong 
growths are left to train in and nil up wherever 
there is space. 

Hardening O/.— This term is applied to the 
removal of tender plants from a warm house to a 
cool one or to a frame before planting outside, 
and it is most important. Any plant taken from 
the greenhouse direct to the gudea and planted 
will probably suffer, and will take some time to 
recover, but if hardened by gradual exposure the 
plant will become acclimatised and su^ no 
injury. — H. 



THE BEGINNER'S FRUIT GARDEN. 
The P«ar. —The Pear will live many years and 
bear good fruit under favourable conditions ; it 
will also, when grafted on the Qainoe, besin 
bearing early. The Quince loves moisture, andif 
it is to thrive and give proper support to any 
tree grafted upon it, there must be moisture in 
the soil. This moisture can be supplied in the 
shape of a rich top-dressinff that wulhold it and 
give it off as required. There are some Pears 
that do not thrive on the Qaince stock. Marie 
Louise is one of these. It will be understood, 
therefore, that Pears on the Qaince and Apples 
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OD the Paradise moat be nonrished with rioh top- 
dreeflincB. The value of the QaiDoe stock is in 
the ear^-beariDff habit it imparts to trees worked 
npon it A waU planted with Ck>rdon trees on 
the Qoinoe, trained obliquely, and well nourished, 
ouflht to be covered and be in full bearing 
before trees on the Pear stock have begun to 
fruit welL Gordons may be trained in the same 
way on a wire fence 6 feet hiffh. We have seen 
them do well trained verticidly, and bear very 
freely. The Pear stock is a good one when we 
want a big tree in seven or eight ^ears or longer, 
but for prompt effect use the Quince, and give it 
aU the nourishment it needs. 

Pean as Pyramids and Btuhes, — This is an 
exodlent way of growing Pears on the Quince, or 
on good land, if one can wait, on the Pear 
stock. The Pear as an open pyramid, not too 
luurd pruned, makes a very handsome tree, and 
bears abundantly in good seasons. On the Pear 
stock the trees should, looking to the future, be 
10 or 12 feet apart, with low crops between for 
a few years. If on the Quince, the trees may 
be 9 feet apart, and there should be no digging 
over the roots. The trees must have nourish- 
ment on the surface. 

Pears as Standards, — Some Pears will grow 
into very large trees, such as the Hazel or HmsIc, 
Old Early Lammas, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Jar- 
ffonelle, Marie Louise d'Uccle, Fertility, Souvenir 
du Ck>ngr^, Williams' Bon Chretien, Conference, 
Pitmaston Duchess, Fondante d'Automne, and 
Do^enn^ du Comice (one of the best Pears grown). 
It 18 best to allow each tree to have 20 feet space, 
with for the first ten or fifteen years, other crops 
between. Unless the land is very poor, plant 
without manure and feed on the surface with 
rich mulchings. In pruning pyramid and bush 
trees, the first consideration should be given to 
the formation of the trees, and the second to 
thinning the jounf wood in summer so that every 
bud might liave its proper share of sun. The 
bush trees only require thinning, but this thin- 
ning should be done in such a manner as to 
secure a well-balanced, ornamental tree. A 
badly shaped tree may bear ffood fruits, but it 
will also compare umavouraoly with the tree 
which has proper training in its youth. 

The Plum.— The Plum is more accommodating 
in the matter of soil than most fruits. It grows 
and fruits best on a limestone base, provided 
there is a good layer of soil above it ; out lime 
must be present in the soil, and if not naturally, 
then it must be added. The best course is to 
mix a bushel or two of old plaster or mortar in 
the border just previous to planting. The Plum 
is not so long-lived as the Pear or Apple, but 
it comee more quickly into bearing. The tree 
must be out back after planting, but the 
knife afterwards should be used only for the 
formation of the tree and for thinning crowded 
branches. Ab much as possible of this work 
should be done in summer. Standards or half- 
standards are most suitable for the orchard or 
wherever a plantation of Plums can be planted. 
If a small orohard is to be planted, phmt from 
15 feet to 18 feet apart. When Plums are grown 
on walls, they will grow in anv aspect. The 
luscious Coe's Golden Drop should, if possible, 
have a good aspect to npen and flavour the 
fruits. The Green Gage does not as a rule do 
so well, especially in the matter of flavour, 
on a bad aspect, though we have had it good 
on east and west walls. The old Green Gage is 
rather peculiar in its wants as regards soil. In 
some districts it bears freely in any form, in 
others failure after failure occurs. When this 
happens, give a good dressing of old plaster or 
mortar to the soil. The bush or pyramid is a 
ffood deal planted, and if the trees ao not begin 
bearing in three years, lift and replant, spread- 
ing the roots out near the surface. The pruning, 
whioh should mainly tensist of thinning and 
slightly shortening the young wood, may all be 



done in summer. The pruning of the Plum 
should be on the same lines as that of the 
Apricot, whioh means that the young wood of trees 
on a wall should be shortened back to four leaves 
early in July, always excepting any shoot which 
can be reserved for laying in to fill between 
the larger branches. When the leaves fall, 
look over the trees again to remove dead 
wood, if any, and shorten spurs, so as to keep 
the trees under the warm influence of the 
walls. Good sorts are: Belgian Purple, Euly 
Prolific, Transparent Gage, Gk>lden Gase, 
The Czar, Monarch, Victoria, Coe's Golden 
Drop, Jeffersons', Pond's Seedling, Kirke's, and 
Damsons. 



TOWN GAKDENING. 

Wireuforms,—Th%te pests, which may easily be 
recoffnised from their bright yellow odour and 
touffh, wire-like covering, soon play sad havoc 
with plants if they are not destroyed. They are 
espeeially fond of Carnations, and one often hears 
of the destruction they cause in a bed of these 
plants within a very short time. They are especi- 
ally prevalent in gardens where the soil has oeen 
undisturbed for some time ; indeed, one of the best 
methods of getting rid of them is to stir the soil 
frequently. Many may be caught in this way. 
When, however, the border is planted one can- 
not stir the soil so effectually. When a Carnation 
shows signs of withering it should be immediately 
taken up, and if wireworms are in the soil most 
probably one will be found in the extreme base of 
the stem. Sometimes they may be found some 
distance up the stem, eating out the heart of the 
plant as they go upwards. Perhaps the best 
means of trapping them is to insert cut Potatoes 
and Carrots about 2 inches below the surfaoe, 
havin|( a piece of stick attached to each one so 
that it may be examined daily. Numbers may 
be caught in this way. When the baits are 
examined the wireworms will be found half 
buried in them busily feeding. Applications of 
soot and lime tend to keep them away. 

Olobe Flowers {TroUius), — Some years aga a 
group of these was planted in a wet and weedy 
place where Docks and coarse Grasses had had 
all their own way, and ever since that little spot 
has been a delightful feature each spring. The 
Globe Flowers l^ve held their own and increased 
in strength from year to year, dearly indicating 
that widi suitable soil all other details of culti- 
vation are needless so far as they are conoemed. 
Some of the prettiest floral effects in aardens are 
chance results, and so with these Globe Flowers ; 
anywhere else but where they are they would 
not look half so pretty. Among the flowers 
whioh love the water-side this is one of the 
earliest, flowering with the King Cups of the wet 
meadows, equalmigthem in richness of odour, 
but much more effective, being taller and the 
flowers much larger. Anyone that has a wet 
spot about the aarden should try a group of 
Globe Flowers. Mere, again, are many names, 
but few varieties. Trdlius europnus, T. asiaticus, 
and T. ffioanteus will be found some of the 
finest, brightest, and best of the family. 

Thinning Seedlings is now an important work 
that should not be neglected. The annuals that 
were sown late in March or early in April are 
now growing quickly, and must be thinned out 
fredy where they are thick. The work of 
thinning should not be completed at one time, 
but on two or three occasions. Dae regard must 
be had to the character of the plants that the 
seedlings will produce in due course, and the 
thinning must be regulated accordingly. Such 
as Virginian Stock, Linum, and Candytuft may 
be left more thickly than, for instance, Marigolds, 
annual Chrysanthemums, Lsvatera, and other 
strong-crowing plants. The height and size of 
the fuUy-grown plant should be borne in mind 
when thinning, and the work so carried out that 
after the final thinning each plant has sufficient 



room in which to develop properly. It is easy, 
if one knows them, to keep in mind the 
approximate size of the plants one is thinning, 
or if one does not know them it is an easy matter 
to find a description in the catalogue, it is only 
by thinning the seedlings in an intelligent 
manner, according to the space each full-grown 
plant should occupy, that annuals can be nsA at 
their best. 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 



WE invite our readers to send 
ns anything of special beauty 
and interest for our table, 
as by this means many rare 
and interesting plants become 
more widdy known. We 
hope, too, that a short coltaral note will 
accompany the flower, so as to make a notice 
of it more instructive to those who may wish 
to erow it. We welcome anything from the 
ffaraen, whether fruit, tree, shrub. Orchid, or 
hiurdy flower, and they should be addressed 
to The Editor, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 

Double Pbimbosis. 
From Tullykenny, County Tyrone, Mies Mont- 
gomery sends a beautiful lot of double Primroses, 
among them bdng the fine double velvety 
crimson Pompadour. This is a charming flower, 
and is not at all common in gardens. Another 
pretty flower is the semi-double Qoldilocks. 
Cloth of Gold is pale primrose coloured. Double 
Lilac is a name tnat correctly describes the colour 
of this variety, and Double White is a term 
whioh also correctly describes the variety to 
whioh it refers. French Grey is a very pretty 
form. Miss Montgomery also sends ifowers of 
the single blue Hose-in-Hose, and Miss Massey 
Pdanthuses, all redly good forms of this vduable 
garden flower. 

Pansiss and Violas from Rothisay, N.B. 

As is wdl known, the firm of Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. have made these beautiful flowers 
a spedality for many years. Some of the 
finest varieties now in cultivation owe their 
origin to the firm's persistent endeavours in 
the way of improvement. Another beautiful 
gathering of these flowers was recently received, 
and a few notes on some of the more striking 
varieties may prove of practicd interest. 
Beginning with the fancy Pansies, Madfle Mont- 
gomery is a new variety raised by the firm and 
put into commerce this year. The flower has 
claret blotches, with creamy white edges, top 
petals claret, with slight cream edffing, splendid 
under petal, a flower of fine substance. Of 
last year's varieties well worthy of mention are : 
King Edward, blotches deep maroon, with edging 
of mdberry and beltins of yellow, top petals 
white, with heavy belting of purple maroon; 
Jessie L. Arbackle, large perfect blue blutches, 
with white margins, top petals purple and white, 
a large constant flower ; James Johnston, bluish 
black blotches, belted with straw, upper petals 
white, with pde purple and white edging. 
Among older varieties very good were John Picken, 
larse smooth blotches, edged with bronzy yellow 
and pink, upper petals bronze and pink ; Duke 
of Argyll, large dark blotches, edged lemon 
yellow and rose, upper petds dark purple, 
suffused rose; Coronation, large dense plum 
blotches, edged creamy white, upper petals 
cream, heavily edged with violet. In the Viola 
way, some striking flowers sent out this year 
were noted in Mrs. J. H. Rowland, a quite 
distinct shade of rose colour, flowers of splendid 
form, by far the beet of its class; Annie P. 
Findlay, large rosy purple, somewhat darker 
I round the eye, top petals a shade lighter than 
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the lower oqm, a fine acquimtioa ; Kate HoostoD, 
white groand, oolour heavilv belted with rosy 
mauve, the marking! on aU the petals being 
similar, a rayed flower of great merit; Kate 
Ooohrane, lower petals orimson purple, with a 
trace of lavender, upper petals nale lavender, 
with fine eye, a flower ol splenoid form. Of 
the 1906 varieties may well be mentioned Effie, 
pure white, belted with violet and purple, 
upper petals rosy purple, a sreat improvement 
on Butterfly; Cneffie Smith, dense glossy 
blue, blaok under petals, shading off to 
lavender at the edges, upper Petals lavender, 
distinct eye and white brows. One of the finest 
striped varieties is John Cunningham, soft rose 
ground, strined with purple and maroon, upper 
petals a shaae lighter than lower ones, fine form 
and substance ; Lady Grant, large white centre, 
slightly rayed, and edged bluish purple ; Lizzie 
Storer, glossy black under petals, each tipped 
with lavender, upoer petals clear lavender, a 
large and improved Mrs. T. W. R. Johnstone. 
Among the older varieties very striking were 
General Baden-Powell, large orange, rayless belt ; 
and Doohess of Argyll, large white centre, with 
deep glossy purple edge. 

POLYANTHUSSS AHD FaiMBOSn. 

From Bronwylfa, St. Asaph, Mr. Watts sends 
a charming collection of Polyanthuses and Prim- 
roses. The flowers are large, the petals broad 
and rounded, and the colours are unusually rich 
and varied. The Polyanthus flowers are pro- 
duced on long stiff stalks, and are most useful 
in the border at this season of the year. We 
will not attempt to describe the colours, for the 
tints are so rich and varied as to render 
description almost impossible. 

Psbby'8 Phlox. 

From the Hardy Plant Farm, Winohmore 
Hill, Mr. Amos Perry sends some flowers of his 
beautiful Phlox, called Phlox Laphami, Perry's 
variety. It is wonderfully free flowering, and 
the flowers, which are of good size, are a pretty 
pale lilac-blue in colour. This is a plant for 
every garden, for it is in flower the whole 
summer. Mr. Perry also sends Phlox pilosa with 
bright rose-coloured flowers, very bright, and 
welcome at this time of the year. Tulip Lord 
Beaconsfield is a rich rose-coloured double variety. 
Mr. Perry sends a bunch of these, and we can 
well imagine what a grand show they make in 
the border. The striking Eaphorbia Wulfeni 
was also received from Mr. Perry. 

Flowbbino Shbttbs from THB Aldbnham 
Gabdbns. 

Mr. Beckett sends from Aldenham Gardens 
specimens of the following with notes : 

XarUhorrhiza apii/olia. — A pleasing shrub for 
a damp, shady place, and the small, brownish 
purple flowers are rendered conspicuous by the 
freedom with which they are produced. These 
appear just as the foliage, which is very orna- 
mental throughout the summer, begins to expand. 
A small bed gives an excellent effect under the 
shade of larger trees. 

Lonicera, Blanc VirginaU is one of the beet of 
the shrubby Honeysuckles, the flowers being 
pure white, and though not fully out you will 
see they are produced with great freedooL [A 
beautiful Honeysuckle.— Ed ] 

Cydonia japoniea {Japanese Quince) sinica. — 
This appears to be little known yet it is unques- 
tionably the beet of the family. When grown as 
a shrub the flowers are produced quite as freely 
as on the typical form, and are a striking, rich 
orimson colour, and semi-double. [An intensely 
rich colour. — Ed ] 

Cydonia japoniea, MaUardii is very distinct, 
having large, creamy white flowers in abundance. 

Ribee aureum. —This is one of the most 
desirable of flowering Currants ; but to induce it 
to flower freely pruning must be done every 
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year. It makes a free growth, and the stems of 
the current year should be shortened back about 
half their length when ripe in the autumn. 

Rihea lacuairie. — A fine shrub for overhanging 
large boulders in the rockery, old tree stumps, ko, ; 
it has long, droopin^^ branches, which are thickly 
clothed with greenish yellow and red flowers. 
This shrub requires little prunino, and to be 
seen at its best should be allowecTto 
freely as possible. 

Pyrus fhribunda alrosanmtinea. — This is a 
very beautiful, richly-coloured form of the well- 
known P. floribunda and should be included in 
every garden. The best results are obtained 
when it is planted on grass or given a prominent 
position in the shrubbery where the pendulous 
branches have ample room to develop. 



Flowbbs Out-of-doobs in Bovtb I>itok. 

Mr. Fitzherbert sends from Kingswear, South 
Devon, a flowering shoot of Sntherlandia 
frutesoens with deeply cut srey leaves and 
handsome pea-shapea scarlet flowers ; Buddleia 
Oolvillei with pretty rose - coloured flowers, 
having a white throat ; and Myositidium nobile 
(Antarctic Forget-me-not), a strong • growing 
plant, native of the Chatham Islands in the 
Pacific, with heads of numerous flowers, which 
are violet blue when first opening, and afterwards 
become tinged with red. 

Thb Moubnino Ibis (Ibis busiana). 

We were very glad to receive fiowers of the fas- 
cinating Iris susiana from Mr. F. 0. Puddle, The 
Gardens, Scampston Hall, Rillington, York. This 
is one of the best known of the CSishion Iriess, and 
will succeed out of doors on a dry sunny border. 
Our correspondent writes : '* A .few flowers of 
Iris susiana from plants in a oold frame. The 
plants from which these were out have been cul- 
tivated in these gardens for the past eight years, 
and are now flowering better than ever. We 
have had much finer flowers than those sent, but 
unfortunately they are over." 

Lathbjba olahdistiha. 
Mrs. Moore sends from the Botanic Garden, 
Glasnevin, Dublin, flowers of this interesting 
LathrsBa, with the following note : '* I send you 
some flowers of this Toothwort, which has Men 
in flower here for some weeks. Mr. Irwin Lynch 
of Cambridge presented a plant to Glasnevin 
four years aga It was planted by the roots of a 
Willow near an old mill-race, but did not 
ibwer until this jrear. Its bright violet flowers, 
2 inches long, with dark purple lower lip, are 
borne on stems nearly buried in the earth, densely 
crowded, 4 inches high, ffrowina in a thick mass. 
The plant has now spread over three-quarters of a 
vard of ground. This plant is probably fertilised 
by the common blow-ffv, for which it seems to 
p o ss e ss attractions, as large numbers frequent it, 
and I have not noticed anv of the common or 
hive-bees about it, although there are numbers 
visiting adjoining plants. L. dandestina is of 
rather restricted range ; it is common in the 
West and South of Fnmce, and is also found in 
Spain, Belgium, and Italy. In Thb Gabdbn, 
April, 1869, page 316, it is stoted that in the 
grounds of the Lord de Saumarez, Bury St. 
Edmunds, there is a plant of L. olandestina 
established on the roots of a deciduous Cypress. 
In Europe its favourite hosts are the Willow and 
PopUr.''^ 



SUTHBBLAKDIA FBUTI80BN8. 

From the Royal Nurseries, New North Road, 
Exeter, Messrs. Robert Veitch and Son send 
flowering shoots of Sntherlandia frutesoens with 
the following note : <* We are sending vou by to- 
day's post flowers of Sntherlandia frutesoens, 
which does well outside in several places in 
Cornwall Mr. Fitzherbert also speaks of it as 
doing well in the West." 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK, 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

SUMMER BEDDING.— Now and for a 
month onwards bedding out will be the 
chief work. The days are Ions, with, 
I perhaps, plenty of sunshine, out the 
nights are often very treaoherooa, with 
possible frost, and the exercise of a 
little patience may save many a valuable Uyt of 
tender plants from being injured beyond recovery. 
In the southern counties bedding maybe oom- 
menced earlier with eafety, but looali^ must be 
taken into consideration. Sharp noets are 
sometimes experienced here about May 20; 
consequently before that date we only bed out 
such plants as will stand a few degrees of frost 
without injury. 

It is of great importanpe gradually to harden 
the plants for the change by free exposure at 
eveiT favourable opportunity, taking the lights off 
the urames in the daytime, and leaving air on at 
night. 

As the flower-beds are cleared of their sprint 
flowers they should be Uberally manurecT and 
deeply dug. This important item is frequently 
neglected, though to do so is a neat mistake. 

y lOLAB are uMd largely for Deddins purposes 
now, and to have them in perfection during the 
hot weather is absolutely impossible unless the 
beds are well manured and aeeply dug, so that 
their roots can penetrate snfficientiv to enable 
the plants to witnstand the heat Choose yoong 
plants of these, as they are more reliable than old 
ones and flower in greater profusion during the 



Begin bedding with Antirrhinums, Caloeolarias, 
Dianthus, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Verbenas, 
and all the hardiest things flrst. Follow on with 
subjects which are rather more delicate. Petunias, 
Heliotropes, Asters, Zinnias, fto., nntU most are 
planted, lesei ting the tendersst. Dahlias for 
instance. Begonias, and sub-tropical plants such 
as Ricinns, Solanum, Wigandias, and carpet- 
bedding plants. Altemantheras and Cdeos had 
better be kept where they can be protected till 
the first or second week in June. 

Stookb are valuable bedding plants, and are 
prized for their delightful perfume, but although 
they come fairiy true to oolour, there is always 
a small percentage of sinsle flowers. Allowance 
should be made for tiieseoy planting them rather 
thickly. The plants with single flowers may be 
removed directly they can be detected, so that 
the remaining plants will fill up the >PAoes. 

G. D. DAVI80F. 

Weatufick Oardena, yorwieh. 



FROTT GARDEN. 

Thb Codun Moth.— Where this insect pest is 
prevalent, means should be taken to destroy it at 
this season, the best time for applying an inaeoti- 
cide being immediately after tlie petals have 
fallen and the fruits are set. Paris gresn, distri- 
buted by means of a sprayer in the proportion of 
2oK. to twenty pdlons of water, inakes a good 
dressing. As this is a very poisonous substanoe, 
great care is nec e s sa ry in its use. As the Paris 
green powder does not dissolve in water, but is 
merely held in suspension, it is necessary to keep 
it frequently stirnd. The codlin moth is, per- 
haps, the most common— or, at least, the most 
familiar — pest that is known to infest the Apple 
crop, its pressnce in an orchard being ombIj 
detected bv the quantities of half-grown fruit 
which are found lying beneath the trees. From 
the eggs, which are deposited by the female moth 
in the calyx of the flower, grubs develop, which 
eventually eat their way into the^oore of^the 
fruit. These ffrubs are generally found to be 
fullv developed when the fruits drop, so thai 
gathering and destroying all the Apples that fah 
prematurely from the trees are necessary, for if 
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left on the ground the grab eoon fiode its way 
back to the tree to spin its ooooon and hibernate 
in some oreyioe of the trunk or braoohes till the 
snooeeding spring. When the advantages of 
sprajing are more folly realised and the winter 
washing with canstic soda solution beoomes a 
uniyersalpraotioe, the resulting clean and healthy 
branohes of fruit trees will not present suoh a 
happy hunting-ground for the various inseot 
pests as they do when covered with moss and 
fiohen. The fact that the systematio spraying of 
fruit trees by most leading cultivators, especially 
those who grow exclusively for market, has been 
adopted shows that the ^practice may be looked 
upon as one of dire necessity. If any of the trees 
are affected with 

AiiERinAN BuoMT, the patches should be 
dabbed over with a stiff brush dipped in petro- 
leum or methylated spirits, repeatmg the opera- 
tion at intervals during the season. 

GkMjSBBBBRiBS ou Suitable soil are generally 
exempt from aov form of disease, but they are 
particularly liable at this season of the year to 
attacks from various sorts of caterpillars, which 
denude them of their foliage and render the frait 
useless; the Gooseberry caterpillar, and the 
larvsB of (he Gooseberry and Currant saw-fiy, 
being the worst. Their mode of operation, 
their appearance, and time of attack are 
wholly different, but the results to the bushes 
are pretty much the same, and, if not checked 
they soon present a miserable appcMtince, 
the leaves being riddled with holes in all 
directions. The most effectual remedy is to 
destroy them in the pupa state whUe in the soil 
underneath the bushes, by removing the surface 
soil to a depth of 3 inches and burning it, 
replacing it with fresh soil and a good dressing 
ol soot and lime. With plantations of smaU 
dimensions the most effectual remedy at this 
season is hand picking. Where large breadths are 
Affected, dust the leaves when they are moist 
with Hellebore or Tobacco powder, soot, lime, or 
other noxious applications that will make the 
bushes distasteful to thei moths. After applying 
any of the above remedies, especially the Helle- 
bcnre, great care should be taken not to use any 
of the green fruit for tarts or for bottling until 
they have been thoroughly cleansed by rain. 

Rasfbibbixb.— Suckers are now making their 
appearance through the ground, and six or eight 
of the most promising of those in the Mst 



position for furnishing next season's canes should 
be selected and all others pulled out, suppressing 
rigorously all those that show themselves later. 
To increase the plantation, young stools may be 
procured by leaving small groups of two or 
three suckjSrs together, preferably at some little 
distance from the old stools. 

Thomas R. Wilbon. 
Glmmu CfcutU CfartUm, €fl€unu, N,B. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Thimkino 8BmDLiNG8.~The thinning of the main 
root crops— Ooions, Carrots, Parsnips, &c.— 
8hould.be taken in hand before any of the tope 
become so thick as to suffer. Generally speaking, 
in gardens a certain number of large Oaions are, 
grown for special purposee, and the rest as an 
ordinary crop for seneral use. More often than 
not these large bulbs receive special treatment in 
the way of sowing, and are planted out at suit- 
able distances to allow of proper development. 
If large Oaions are desired from the main sowing, 
the bulbs must be thinned to at least 8 inches 
apart ; for seneral use less thinning is required. 
It is advisable to thin lightly at first, goin|[ over 
a second time if necessary. Silver - skinned 
Oaions grown for pickling require no thinning 
at all. Do not thin Carrots to the full distance 
in the first instance; leave some that may be 
drawn out later for immediate use when frame 
Carrots ara becoming exhausted. At the final 
thinning a distance suitable to the variety grown 
most be allowed ; very big varieties, suoh as Loos 
Red Sarroy, require 10 inches. The thinning of 



Parsnips mav be completed in the first instance ; 
a distance of from 8 inches to 10 inches should be 
allowed between the roots. 

Bbans.— Make another sowing of Runner 
Beans, inserting the seeds in double rows 6 inches 
apart and 12 inches in the row. Beans that are 
coming through the soil will require frequent 
dustings with soot and lime as a safeguard against 
slugs. Dost in the morning when the rnves 
aro wet with dew. If frost should threaten, they 
will requiro a slight protection. Make sucoes- 
sional sowings of Dwarf Beans every two or three 
weeks. The Climbinff French Bean should find 
a plaee in every garaen; sow as recommended 
for Runner Beans. Sticking as recommended for 
Peas will be neoessary for these Beans, seleotinff 
tall sticks. A late sowing of Broad Beans nhonld 
be made at once. Select a cool site; on light 
soils trenches should be made. The Broad 
Windsor is perhaps the best variety for sowing 
now. 

Packing VaoBTABLis.— Stout wicker hampers 
aro preferable to boxes, as air can reach the 
contents. Heavy things suoh as Potatoes, 
Turnips, Onions, and Rhubarb should go to the 
bottom ; Runner Beans and Peas will luso stand 
a fair weight. Separate each kind of vegetable 
by Rhubarb leaves. Pack Cucumbers in loose 
Spinach ; Asparagus and Dwarf Beans aro better 
wrapped in paper and also packed in loose 
Spinach; Mustard and Cress and Mushrooms 
should be packed in small boxes; Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, Lettuces, and herbs tied up into 
bunches should be kept at the top of the hamper^ 
which should be packed firmly. 

Make another sowing of approved varieties of 
late Cauliflowers, Self-protecting Broccoli, and 
also of Broccoli for winter and spring use ; also 
more Savoys, Cabbages, and Ksles. Sow Radishes 
in a cool place, and Mustard and Cress may be 
sown out of doors on a finely-prepared piece of 
ground. J. Jaquw. 

Bryanaton Gardens^ Sanc^fordt Dorset, 
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"Annoen to Corrt i pondmUt" Mkmm. Att tommunitm 
MofW ikould he oUmiifmid Mneitd^ written <m oneeide 
e/ the peiper on^, end addreeud to the iDiroa eif Tarn 
BAaimM, 90, Tavietoek Street, Co9eiUO0irdon,W.a Letten 
enbutSetete akmMbeeeHttotke^UKJSBMk, Tkeneum 
end dddreee of the tender mre required in mddttien to any 
deeigneOtan heaMmdetiretoheueedintMepeifer, When 
■Mff than one fvsry if eent, eaek ekouid beonn eepetmte 
fisMo/jMvar. 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

SuMMiB Flowsbs {M. B. JTir^xitricib).— Such, 
plants as Ageratum, Alonsoa, Celosia, Gedetia, 
Nemesia, Petunia, Phlox Drummondi, Salvia, 
Verbenar Nicotiana, and Heliotrope, all summer- 
flowering plants, ara at their best durini( July 
and August. By planting your flower-beds with 
these yovL will attain your first object, t.s., that 
of having a blase of colour at one time, but they 
will not all continue to make a good show until 
cut down by frost. Phlox Drummondi, Salvia, 
Verbena, Nicotiana, and Nemesia will continue 
to fiower mora or less until autumn, but the 
others, once they have passed their full beauty, 
will not make a good display. In order to have 
flowen in the beds during September and 
October, you should take up such as Heliotrope, 
Ageratum, and Celosia, and plant Michaelmas 
Daisies and early-flowering Chiysanthemums 
which have been grown in pots during the summer 
months. It would be better still to plant these in 
the beds when the other plants are put out ; then, 



when the summer flowers wera over, the 
Chrysanthemums and Michaelmas Daisies would 
continue the display. Another alternative would 
be to plant bulbs of Lilium tiffrinum and LiKum 
specioeum in the beds when we summer flowers 
ara put out ; thsse would|give vou blooms in early 
autumn. The Viola or Tufted Pansy flowers 
practically all the summer through and into the 
autumn, and makes a verv beautiful show for 
many weeks. This would probably give you 
satinaction. You cannot expect your beds to be 
a blase of colour throughout summer and autumn 
by one pUuting only. 

Anuconxb tbom Skids (E. A. A).— The seeds 
of some species vegetate quite early, while othen 
remain dormant for some time. If vou wera 
assured of the quality of the seeds of A. fulgens 
at sowing-time, and have treated them in the 
meantime as you have the others, there is no 
reason why a cro]^ of seedlings may not yet 

seeds of 



appear. We have frequently had 

tuberous kinds remain a whole year dormant^ 
A. ooronaria and A. blanda forms usually flower 
well when about eighteen months old, but these 
are exceptions in this very large genus. No 
special treatment is necessary, a good way being 
to sow thinly in drills of about half-an-inch deepj. 
covering the seeds with sand, and finally with soiL 

Vaxious Sxbds {ffopefttl). — ^Ethionema 
stylosa, Alyssam saxatile var. citrinum^ 
Dianthus glacialis. Delphinium var., (Eoothera 
brachyoarpa, and Glaucinm flavum tricolor will 
generally flower within the twelve months if 
treated well, but ft all depends on the time qi 
sowing, and they will often take a year and 
a-half to make flowering phmts. If sown now 
they will all flower next year in early summer, 
or tiie Dianthus in spring. Astilbe Davidii will 
take about two years, also Michauxia Tchi> 
hatcheffi and Asphodeline imperialis. Booconias 
take longer still, while Meconopsis integrifolia 
seeds will often lie a year before germinating. 
If, however, they can be raised by March of ona 
year, they will generally flower by the May of 
the next year. Seedlings should be pottea off 
first out of the seed-pans, and only planted out 
in their permanent quartan when they have 
reached a respectable size. If not potted they 
ought to be prieked out into shiOiow boxes 
instead, and grown on till large enough. A 
mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and sand will suit all 
those mentioned except Dianthus slacialis, which 
requires very gravelly soil, and Meconopsis, 
which requires a peaty sdL 

Mauym Garden {B, Newt<m).^Th» chief con> 
stituents of a garden of this kind, at the elevation 
proposed (800 feet), would have to be various kinda 
of Astere or Michaelmas Daisies. Many of these- 
have mauve flowers, and would probably do well in 
the stiff soiL A selection of these should include* 
A. puniceus var. pulcherrimus, A. cordifolius in* 
various shades, A. acris, A. ericoides, A. Hon* 
Edith Gibbs, A. Isvis Calliope, A. Novi-Balgiii 
Andromeda, D. B. Crane. Edith, Evening Star; 
John Henslow, Robert Parker, Starlight, and 
superbus. Besides thsse there are some mauve> 
coloured Chrysanthemums, onebeing Marie Masse; 
also Dahlia Merokii, growing about 4 feet high ; 
Erifferon speciosus superbus, about 18 inches ; and 
Fnnkia sieboldiana, with large glaucous leaves and 
spikes of mauve flowen. Some of the Phloxes have 
flowen of this shade, one being Crepuscule, while 
othen very similar might be selected from a good 
nurseryman's cataloffue. A plant with rather 
more mue, but suitable for the front, is Scabiosa 
caucasica, growing about 18 inches high, with 
large showy flowers. Among the annuals also 
ooi3d be found many with sluules of colour that 
would mix well with mauve, one of the best 
being Cosmos bipinnatus, of which there are many 
varieties. Of white and pink-flowered plants 
there is plenty of variety, one of the best late- 
flowering being Chrysanthemum uliginosum, the 
tall-growing one. There is also the dwarfer C. 
lacustre, with white flowen, while some of the 
Salvias would come in useful. 
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GmrUHB (flMM^M)— Hmm m Tory noowUiii in 
jwmlnaUns, ana U would be dlffloult to •» wli«n thOM 
meDtloD«d woald flower If eown now. Mkny wUl not 



germinate under a year, bvit If tbey come up thla rammer 
ft woold be quite two yean or more befbre they flowered. 
A rloh Tegetable aotl with plenty of motitore ralU moct of 
the Oentlana, which require to be eown as aoon as theieeda 
are ripe. . . . 

WBBD8 IH LAWH (IroiiMWtorX— We fear yon can do but 
little at this time of year except by weedlnc , which Is a 
tedious process, and, as yon say, relaying Is an onder- 
taking, stxt October yon can soon get rid of the weed by 
having a long-toothed rake and pnlllnslt oot by the roots, 
taking care that erery bit Is remoTed. Then All In the 



spaces made bare with good sol), and sow seed and well 
roll, repeaUng the latter several times dnrlnc the winter. 

Plahtb fok Gabvbh ih Pihi Wood (AirrtiO— The 
▼arloDS broad-leayed Flac Iris, known popohvly as German 
Iris, shonld do well nnder the condftlons named by yon, 
while the LUles likely to thrire are LlUnm crocenm, 
HansonI, longlfloram, Ifartagon, pyrenalcnm, spedoemn, 
thonbergUnom or elegans, tlgrlnnm, and nmbellatnm. 
They can all be obtained at a cheap rate during the 
dormant season, and would, we should say, be likely td 
glTC you satisfaction. 

Bulbs avtib Flowbiuhg {B, T. ^.V— After flowering, 
the poU containing the bulbs will be best In a cold frame 
or sheltered position where water can be given until the 
growth has fuly ripened off. At that time you may either 
turn the poU on their sides for a time, or shake the bulhe 
out of the soil and place mdtk kind separately in a pot 
with dry sand, subsequently placing the pots on a shelf in 
« dry. airy shed. Here thn wUi be quite safe tUl Sep- 
tember, when you may repot them in fresh soil for flower- 
ing another year. As the bulbs appear to have flowered 
In a coldhouse, the same roots wiU do serrloe again next 
year. 

Thi Blub Avbioan Lilt (Stirr«y).->Agapanthus um- 
bellatns needs totally different treatment fh» the Black 
Lily, for it grows and flowers during the summer months. 
It forms a mass of thick, fleshy iwits, hence during the 
winter but veiy little, if any, water is required, the plants 
being at that time kept free from froet With the return 
of spring, repotting, if needed, shonld be carried out. 
Annual r^M>tUng is ^ no means necessary, for large plants 
can be kept in health for years without being disturbed at 
the roots. When growth recommences, the plants must 
have a good light position in the greenhouse, and in 
summer they may be stood out of doors, where they will 
flower usually in July. 

THE GREENHOUSB. 

Tub Black Lilt (i^tirrey). ^ WeU-ripemd 
tubers of the Saored Black Lily from PAleatin* 
rarely reach thii coontry before July, but if 
yonn are ooming now they ehoald be potted at 
once. The general treatment for tubers received 
in Juhr is to pot them in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. The body of the tuber must 
be 1 inch below the surface. After potting little 
water should be given till they start. A stage in 
an ordinary greenhouse is a very suitable place 
for them. Under greenhouse treatment the 
flowers of those potted in July and August 
develop in February and March, and in about a 
couple of months afterwards the leaves turn 
yellow and die ofL Though plenty of water is 
needed when the plants are growing freely and 
the flowers developing, as soon as they commence 
to turn yellow the suppiv must be lessened, and 
Anally discontinued. When quite dormant they 
should be stood in a spot fully exposed to the 
sun and kept dry, for upon a good baking at that 
season depends the future display of bloom. In 
July shake the tubers dear of the old soil and 
repot. 

How TO Obow Azalbas {Mii$ Langton).^ 
Directly the Azaleas have done blooming the 
plants should be carefully looked over, and any 
straggling shoots shortened back in order to 
ensure a symmetrical specimen. At the same 
time anv weak and exhausted twigs may be cut 
out. If repotting is needed, it shonld then be 
done ; but if the roots are in good condition these 
plants will stand for years without fresh potting. 
Keep in the warmest part of the greenhouse, and 
frequently syringe the plants. This will lead to 
the production of numerous shoots, which will be 
in time terminated by flower-buds. By mid- 
summer, or soon after, the plants may be placed 
out of doors, as upon a thorough ripening of the 
wood depends the future display of bloom. When 
out of doors water freely, and syringe on the 
evenings of hot days. They must, of course, be 
removed under cover before the autumn frosts 
set in. To this last item exception ma]^ be taken 
in the case of AzUea mollis, which is quite hardy, 



and conseauently may be left out of doors till 
Uken inside for flowering, say about the end of 
February. 

FoBOWG LiLAOB (D. Jf.).— White Lilacs can 
be forced into bloom every winter provided they 
are not brousht on in too much heat. Even then 
they cannot DC depended upon to flower as well 
as those that are forced onlv in alternate years. 
To induce these plants to flower a second year 
cut them back directly they have done blooming, 
thinning out any old and exhausted shoots, and 
cutting nack the young growths to a couple of 
stout eyes. This will toad to the production of a 
neat, symmetrical plant. After this they must 
be given greenhouse protection till sharp frosts 
ana cutting winds are past, when they should be 
plunged out of doors in an open, sunny spot. 
This will lead to short growth and a well-balanced 
specimen, with a reasonable amount of flower- 
buds. Of course, when out of doors they need to 
be watered just as carefully as before, a little 
weak liquid manure occasionally being helpfuL 

ROSE GARDEN. 

MiLDBW ON Bosis (/. Armiftagt BatieyY-- 
There is no doubt that the Rose shoot that you 
send is affected with mildew. If the plant is not 
badly affected, you would probably be aUe to 
eradicate the mildew by dustins the affiocted 
parts with flowers of sulohur. If, however, there 
are many shoots so baaly attacked as the one 
sent, you should cut off those leaves which are 
badly diseased and bum them. Then spray the 

giant with sulphide of potassium, which is made 
y dissolving los. of sulphur of potassium (liver 
of sulphur) in a quart of hot water, diluting with 
2^ gaUons of water. 

RoflB WRH Gbbbn Cbntbxb (P. H, R.).^ 
The most common cause of this troublesome 
occurrence is said to be spring frosts. At pruning 
time, especially when the season is early, one is 
tempted to leave young promising nowths, but, 
unfortunately, the frost comes and injures the 
embryo buds, with the result that when the 
flowers open they are malformed, like those you 
have sent. Another cause is over-feeding with 
chemical manures ; whether this has been so or 
not in your case yon will best know. Yon say 
that the Rcee (which is of the variety Reine 
Msrie Henriette) is growing on the ehimney 
portion of the wall, and there is always a good 
fire except in the summer. This beins the case, it 
is more than likely that the plant has suffered 
from dryness at the roots, and this check, 
together with that caused by the late frosts, 
would be quite sufficient to cause the flowers to 
come with arson centres. Roses planted against 
a warm waU sucAi as yours need copious supplies 
of water much earlier in the year than Uiose 
which are growing out in open beds, for even when 
rain &dls very httle of it reaches the roots of 
plants trained against walls. You had better 
give your Rose tree a thorough soaking with 
clear water. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

PiABS MOT Flowxkino {J. 8, J7.).— The Pear 
when planted out in an orchard house, according 
to our experience, is one of the most unsatisfactory 
crops. One can never depend on securing good 
crops two years in succession. The chief reas on 
is tnat the trees by the warmth of the house are 
induced to grow until too late in the autumn, thus 
depriving them of their long necessary season of 
rest. This fruit can be grown much more suc- 
cessfully in pots in an orchard hcnise. The trees 
can then be removed out of doon in late summer 
and autumn, and the wood ripened and the trees 
rested under more natural conditions. We 
would suggest that the liffhts be removed from 
over your trees as early in the autumn as possible, 
and also partially root-prune the trees if they are 
inclined to grow vigorously. Vines. — "Madres- 
field Court, Black Hamburgh, and Gros Maroc 



have broken well ; but are only showing 
light crops." This is not a common expsrisnos 
among well - cultivated Vines; over - cropping 
for one or more years previously is the most 
frequent cause. The partial destruction of the 
foliage during the previous summer and antusui 
by tSdi spider or some other insect pest is another. 
As rsgards the Oros Maroc, the extra strong 
growth of the canes would be inimical to the 
{wriect ripening of the wood, and is often res|Kxi- 
sible for the lightness of crM> in this variety. 
This maybe so in your case; if so,a little heat lo 
the pipes during the autumn would help much to 



Lbatoubl in Pbaohu (C. ^.).— The leaves 
you send are suffering from the leaf-enrl disease, 
or blister as it is sometimes called. It is not 
caused by cold winds, although certain conditions 
of weather, such as oold winds or a sudden &11 
in the temperature after mild weather, aggra- 
vate the eviL The leaf-ourl is a fungus whieh 
lives throughout the year on the inoots and 
smaller branches, pushing its ^wth into the 
younff leaves as they are opening, and oausins 
an abnormal growth of their tissues. You baa 
better oat off all those leaves which are wont 
aflected, and any shoots that are especially bad 
should be cut right off, taking care to bum 
everything removed. Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture as the leaves are opening, and again in 
about three weeks' time, is useful in destroying 
any spores that may be carried from other trees. 
A certain amount of shelter to the trees in 
inclement weather when the leaves are opening 
is very useful, as it prevents a check to growth. 



UnlTerrity 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

OJLBDXHDia COLLMI (fl<)p«A<0^~Beediiic 
Oollege ia erldently the one von require. All; 
nuyr be obteloed on eiiplleetioii. 

GTABDiiinio DionoHABT (Did^— We do not knov of 
eny book treating eolely of the ■aojeeta named Iqr yoo, but 
they are sU deilt with In Nlehotoon'i •'Dietlewtfy of 
Oerdentng," • moet oomprehenaiTe and Taloable woriL 
From It we take the fOUowtng reference to Clematia, oon- 



fOUowtng I 
oemimr which yon enqnlre: " Cle'-mat-la. Often called 
Qem-a'-tla, and lometlmea Clem'-at-ia : bet the tme pro- 
nnnelatloD la plainly that given here, ainoe the word ia the 
Greek dm&tla." 

To KILL Slugs {LrnneaaUr^—To prevent the traits of 
Btrawberrlea being eaten by •loga at thia time of year ti 
more dUBonlt than earlier In the ■eaao n , when atronger 
meaanraa oonld be taken. Poedbly the damage waa done 
by mice. Thia yon can aoen aaeertain, aa the mloe do not 
bore Into the fmlt, bat merely gnaw all round it for the 
aeeda. whereaa alngs enter the frnit bodily. Jot mloe yea 
woald do well to bait with break-back tntpa, aaing a 
likely morael for bait each aa dieeee or atale meat. For 
alnga we woald advlae aaing aome weak ammonia water. 
Thla applied down the rowa will aoon oaaee them to leave 
their haonta ; bat tiie mlztnre ahoald be given at once 
before the planta are in bloom, and not over the planti. 
Another excellent plan before yoar fTalta ripen ia to drcat 
the ground with loot or lime, bat care moat be taken to 
keep the fralta freeof the dreertng. Strawy litter harboan 
iloga ; It ia f ar better to oae long aweet gran out from a 



AaTDTOXAL liAVumiB (FeJVX'-In aendlng your qoeetian 
concerning artiUdal mannrea, yoa do not give na any idea 
aa to the condition of roar eoil ; bat in any caae the 
manore nombered 1 ahoajd be good for Pena and Beam 
Evidently it oontaina a large percentage of lime, which if 
beneAcial, and von conld oae it freelv, aay, at the rate of 
Mlb. to a rod of land, dog In before the croppInK, or hi a 
email qnantlty in tlie trench. Na 2 ia valaabie for all 
eropa in a growing state, eapedally thoee of a qald[* 
growing nature, applied in ahowery weather ; It oontaim 
a good deal of potaah, and ahoald be oaed aparingly at a 
time, bat ceveral ttanea daring the aeaaon. For meh 
crone aa Seakale, Asparaicaa, and othen of atrong growth, 
a lloeral dreeaing, aay, Icwt. to an aore, may be frtven hi 
May, and another in Jaly. Na 8 appeare to be of a 
atronger nature, bat not anllko Ka 2. Without analyelng 
we are unable to give the oomponent parte of either ef 



Namis or PLAiiTB.~il. jr. L.~An«mone horteaaii (A. 
iUllau). M. B, B.—VwOmoM Leedai Dachem of 



Brabant. C. ff.— Omithogalum natana. Msdwutf.- 

Pranui Padoa (Bird Chern). Oapoa.— Plerii (Aadio> 

meda) florlbunda. Colmisl AnytAe.— The namea of the 



Naroiail are : 1, Veeavlua; 2, Mary AnderMm ; S, I 
parabilla Aatoorat. — O. Bagenon,—Tbm name of the 
•pedmen aent ia Solanum pyracantham. It ia eaallyralMd 
from aeed in a propagating pit where the heat li not 
allowed below 60° at night. The compoet auitable ia a 
mixtora of loam, leaf-aotl, and mnd. The aeedUngi aiioald 
be potted off aa aoon aa they ere large enough to handle, 
af terwaida ahif ling on into larger pota aa reqolred. Ordl* 
dinary greenbouae treatment will then aolt thia apedea 
afterwarde. 
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LEGAL POINTS. 

Damaoi Caused bt Rabbits (Northumbrian), 
Allotment holders are not entitled to enter 
adjoining inroperty for the pnrpoee of killing 
rabbits whioh caaae a nniaanoe; their only 
remedy ia to shoot or snare the rabbits when 
they come on their land. 

iNmTABT— WuB's Pbopxrtt {Smith).--!! the 
wife dies leaving no will the whole of her personal 
property passes to her husband absolatelv. The 
wife's children take no part of the personal estate. 
If the wife has had a child by her hnsband who 
might have inherited her freehold property her 
hnsband will be entitled to the ingome of snch 
property during his life. This being what is 
known as an estate by the curtesy. It is 
immaterial -if the child only lived an honr. 

LaNDLOI^AND TlNAHT—DmSTBD PBUcms 
<^ttci».).— Where premises are deserted and 
where a hau-year's rent is in arrear, and there is 
not sufficient distress upon the premises to make 
good such rent, the landlord may apply to the 
justices to obtain possession for him. . The pro- 
cedure is as follows: The justices attend, and 
view the premises, and affix a notice in writing 
thereon stating on what day at a distance of not 
less than fourteen days they will return to take 
a second view of the premises. If upon the 
eecond view the tenant does not appear and pay 
the rent in arrear, the justices may put the 
landlord into possession, whereupon the lease or 
tenancy becomes void. 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 
MAY. 

VIOLAS (TUFTED PANSIES). 

A First Prize of FOUR GUINEAS, 

A Second Prize of TWO GUINEAS, 

A Third Prize of ONE GUINEA, 

And a Fourth Prize of HALF-A-GUINEA 

are offered for the best essay vpon ^ How 

to Grow Violas:' 

A simple, straightforward statement is required, 
dealing with the propagation and general cultiva- 
of the Tufted Pansy or Viola. Give the names 
of twelve varieties recommended especially for 
free flowering, describing the colour of each. 

The essay (limited to 1,600 words) must be 
written on one ride of the paper only, and be 
enclosed in an envelope marked " Gompetitioo," 
addressed to «*The Bditor of Thi Oardrt, 20, 
Tavistock Slreet, Oovent Garden, London, W.O." 
The answers must reach this office not later than 
May 31. Both amateur and profesriona] oar- 
deners may compete, but it is to be hoped tnat 
those who contribute regularly to the pages of 
The Gabdbn will not do so. The name and 
address of the competitor must be written upon 
the MS., and not upon a separate piece of paper. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return the MBS. 
of unsuccessful competitors. 



SOCIETIES. 

BDINBUROH SPAIKa SHOW. 
Thb snniud tprtng ihow of the Boyal GaledonUn Hortt- 
OQltnrri Soolaty wm held In the Wavtrlajr Ifarkat, 
BdlnbuMli, oo the 9bh and lObh losL Although the 
exhlUU looked few la Dumber compared, with thoeeat the 
latematkMua ExhiMtkm In September they compered 
▼ery taToorebhr with those on view at former eprlng ihowi. 
ThU was largely due to the Increaie In the nnmDer and 
•in of the trade ezhlbita. 

KOII-OOlfPlTITrni SZHIBITB. 

Meien. Dlckeona and Co., Edinbnrgb, showed a very fine 
group of Botee, Amarylllds, Bhododendrona. and many 
other plants and flowers. They also ezhibltea a group of 
Carnations. 

Mr. DsTld W. Thomson, Edlnbnrgh, set op a fine gronp 
of Roses, Aaaless, and other plants. 



Messrs. B. B. Laird and Sons, Limited. Bdlnbargh, 
showed a large group of Bhododendrons, Maples, Asaleas, 
Splxnss, Ac., a picturesque grotto forming a feature of the 
arrangement. 

Mr. John Downle, Edinburgh, exhibited Bhododendrons, 
Maples, Asaleas, and other foliage and flowering plants^ 

Msssrs. Cotbosh and Sons, Hli^gate, London^ exhibited 
a gronp of Tery fine Carnations of the American type, with 
snch Boses as Mrs. F. W. Flight and the dwarf Poiyantha 
Mrs. W. H. Cntbosh. 

Messrs. Barr and Son, King Street, CoTsnt Garden, 
London, sent a well-arranged stand of Maj-flowering 
Tnlipe, Narcissi, and other spring flowers. 

Msssrs. Dobble and Co., Bothesay, showed In a most 
effectlTc manner their spMSclallties of the season In the 
shape of Violas, Pansles, Anrioulas, and lonal Pelar- 
goniams. 

Messrs. Cannlngfaam, Fraser, and Co., Edinburgh, set 
np the finest display of alpines they hays yet made in 
Edinburgh, arranged as on roekwork, and Including many 
choice sorts. They also set np a large gronp of Maples, 
Bhododendrons, and other shrubs. 

Irish TaUps were finely shown by Messrs. Hon and 
Bobertson of Dublin and Meesrs. W. B. Hartland and Sons 
of Cork. 

Mr. John Forbes, Hawick, showsd hardy fiowers. Car- 
nations, Caladlnms, and other plants. 

Mr. L. B. BusseU, Biohmond, exhibited an attraoaye 
stand of Clematis. 

Messrs. Kent and Brydon, Darlington, showsd alpine 
fiowers on a roekeiy backed by Maples, conifers, Ac 
Cerbera Jamesonll was yery fine here. 

Messrs. Stormonth and Sons, KlriKbrlde, Cumberland, 
made an effectlye display kA choice alpines, exhibited on 
a well-planned piece of roekwork. 

Messrs. Stonle and Storrle, Olencarse and Dundee, made 
a brilliant display of Polyanthuses, Primroses, Auriculas, 
and Primula oboonloa of an excellent strain. 

Messrs. James Dickson and Sons, Edinburgh, showed a 
group of miscellaneous plants. 

Msesn. J. and A. Olsss, Edinburgh, exhibited Narcissi. 

COMFKFITryi CLA8818. 

The oompetltiye classes were rather less keenly con- 
testsd than last year, but the quality In the leading 
classes showed no lalllnc off. 

The first priae for a group of plants wss awarded to Mr. 
Adam Knight, gudener to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., 
M.P., Braytoo. The second prize went to Mr. J. B. Dayls, 
gardener to Colonel Stewart Bichardson, Ballathie, 
Stanley ; third, Mr. G. Brown, gardener to Lord Toung, 
SOyerknowe, Edinburgh. 

Oroliids were generally mmmL For the gronp Mr. D. 
Maokay, Vlewbank, Lasswade, was ilrst, closely followed 
by Mr. T. Dewar, Craigoloiwaa, Perth. 

Plants were better, ss a whole, than for some time, and 
Mr. M. Mlntyre, gardener to Sir Charles Tennant^ Bart, 
The Glen, Innerleithen, was again one of the leading 
priaewinners, together with Mr. A. McMillan (Douglas 
Castle), Mr. A. Knight (BraytonX and others. 

Ferns were well shown In both the open and the amateur 
classes. The classes for cut fiowers were generally well 
filled, and the blooms were generally fresh. 

Vegetables formed a smau section, and the class for a 
collection only brought out one competitor— Mr. D. KIdd, 
Carberry Tower, who wss awarded first. 

The other classes were of good ayerage quality. The 
few fruit classes were not iuied, and prises were only 
awarded for Strawberries. 

The attendanoe on the opening day wss smaller than 
usual, owing to the wet morning. Mr. P. Murray Thomson 
and the council and Its committees made excellent 
arrangements. 

Spioial Awards. 

The following special awards were made at this show : 

Plan or Wallip-ir Kitchsn GA]u>i!i(nnder>gardeners 
only).— First, James Webster, Millfleld, Polmont ; second, 
Frank Philip, Phillphangh, Selkirk; third, Andrew 
Dickson, Alloa Park Gardens, Alloa. 

NoiT-ooM FJ T l T AVi EXHIBITS ((Md JfedoO.— Dicksons 
and Co., Edinburgh. 

SUver-oat JTmIo^.— Barr and Sons ; Cape of Good Hope 
Goyemment ; Cunningham, Fraser, and Ca, Edinburgh ; 
William Cutbush and Son, London ; Hogg and Bobertson, 
Dublin ; B. B. Laird and Sons, Limited, Edinburgh ; L. B. 
Buisell, BIchmond ; and J. Stormonth and Son, Klrkbrlde. 

Silver if edate.— Dobbie and Co., Bothesay ; John Downle, 
Edinburgh; John Forbes, Hawick: J. and A. Glass, 
Edinburgh ; Kent and Brydon, Darlington ; and Storrle 
and Storrle, and Shanks and Son (for lawn mowers). 

Bronze Medal. ^W. Baylor, Hartland and Sons, Cork. 

Firtt-cUue CetHfieaU to Mr. John Downle for new 
yariegated Acer Pseudo-platanus. 

Awarde cf Merit to Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son for 
Carnation General Kuroki, and dwarf Poiyantha Boee 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. 

The receipts for the two days were £278 against £266 
last year. 

BOYAL GABDENEBS' OBPHAN FUND. 
THl annual dinner of this institution wss held at the 
Hotel Cecil on Thursday, the lOvh Inst., J. Gumey 
Fowler. Esq., treasurer of the Boyal Horticultural Society, 
being in the chair. The chairman wss supported by 
Messrs. Harry J. Veltoh, S. Woolley, Edward Sherwood, 
William Sherwood, Leonard Sutton, George Bnnyard, 
George Paul, W. Y. Bsker, Herbert J. Cutbush, and others. 
There were about 140 persons present ; this the secretary 
announced to be a record attendance. The subscription 
list, oyer £1,000, was also a record one. 

After the usual loyal toasts the chairman proposed the 
toast of *' The Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund." He first 



made sympathetic reference to the reoent death of Lord 
Mansfield, who so successfully fillsd the chair at the 
annual dinner last year. Mr. Gumey Fowler then went on 
to appeal for supimrt to the funds of the Boyal Gar- 
denera' Orphan, saying that those who subscribed would 
be more than rewarded for their outlay by the gratitude 
of those whom they befriended. Ihey sll benefited by the 
work of gardeners, eyen If they did not all actually employ 
them. The sardener had to work hard In hot houses and 
out of doors In all weathers, so that he ran a great risk 
of injuring his health in fbllowing his occupation. Often 
when a gardener died his widow and chlldrsn were left 
iroylded for, and It was then that this fund came to the 
of the widow and the fatherless children. The Boyal 
Gardeners' Orphan Fund was an institution descrying their 
moet cordial sympathy and support : grants were made 
only when the cases were proved to be In need of them, 
children were not put on the funds through.fayourltlsm. 
He would like to see the society's scope and usefulness 
Inereased. It ought to find supporters In all parts of the 
kingdom, for descrying orpha^s were placed on the fund 
without reoard to the county whence tbey came, and the 
society ousht to reoelye Its support from a correqiondlngly 
wide district. 

Mr. Edward Sherwood, treasurer -of the Boyal Gar- 
deners' Orphan Fund, who replied to the toast, said the 
subscriptions receiyea were not adequate to the demands 
made upon the fund. There were now twenty-one orphans 
waiting admission, sixteen were recelying half-a-crown a 
week weanwhile. He was sure that If gardeners read the 
rules of this InstiUitlon more would subscribe to lt» H<s 
would appeal to youqg gardeners especially. He suggested 
that during January they should put by 2d. a week, and a 
penny a week for the rest of the year for a subscription to 
the fund. 

The toast of ** Gardeners and Gardening" was proposed 
by Mr. S. Woolley in a long and eloquent speech, in which 
he dwelt upon the rise and progress of gsirdening during 
the last thirty or forty years. 

Mr. George Bnnyard (Worshipful Master of the 
Fruiterers' Company) briefiy replied. 

Mr. William H. Cutbush gare the toast of <'The 
Visitors," mentkming the fact that the Master of the 
i the Msster of the Gardeners' Company 



Fruiterers' and 
were present. 
The toast of 



*The Chairman" was proposed tj Mr. 



H. B. May. Mr. W. Bates gaye the toast of " The Press," 
ich Mr. C. H. Curtis rsspondsd. 
The tables were decorated with fiowers through 



kindnees of seyeral gentlemen, and Meesn. James veltoh 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had arranged a magnificent 
bank of plants at one end of the room. 

The following are sqne of the chief donations announced 
by the seoretanr* Mr. Brian Wynne : Messrs. J. Gumi^ 
Fowler, £60; Hurst and Sons, 60 guineas j Leonard Sutton. 
£60; Bothschlld and Sons, 26 guineas ; James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, 26 guineas; George H. Cuthbert, £27 16i. ; 
G. Beynolds, £48 6s. ; Edwin 1. Hllller, £20 ; Frsnds 
BoMnson, £20 10s ; Barr and Sons, £10 lOt. ; J. F. 
MoLeod, £10 lOi.: B. Hooper Pearson, £14; J. B. 
Boberts, £10 lOs. ; F. Noakes, £10 lOi. ; Baron SchrOder, 
£10 10s.; Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Veitch, £10 10a; G. 
Caselton, £11 14s. 6d.; Whitpatae Nutting, £11; Mrs. 
W. G. Head, £10; T. W. Sanders, £18: Jdm Lyne, 
£7 121.; Dayld W. Thomson, £6 16s.; T. A. Morris, 
£7 7s. ; T. K. Ingram, £6 lOs. 6d. ; F. C. Fear, £7 2s. ; 
J. T. Anderson and Sons, Thames Bank Iron Company, 

F. Wellesley, G. F. Morris, H. B. May, Hugh Low and Co., 
B. A. Dixon, and W. Howe, each 6 guineas ; 0. 0. Wrigley, 
Cutbush and Son, and W. P. Thomson Corbie, each £6 ; 
J. Vert, £6 2s. ; Coyent Garden friends, £200 (including 
Edmund Bochford, £10; John Bochford,£6 6t. ; J. Sweet, 
£6 6t. ; G. W. Dennis, £6 6s. ; George Monro, Jun., £6- ; 

G. Monro, Limited, £6 6i. ; Joseph Bochford, £6 ; W. T. 
McDongai, £6; C. P. KinneU and Co., £6 6s.: J. B. 
Felton, £6 6s.). 

GUILDFOBD AND DI3TBICT GABDENEBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
THl Guildford and District Gardeners' Association held 
meeting on the 1st Inst. Mr. Edwin 
Boham House, Elstree, dellyered a most 
interesting lecture (illustrated by lantern slides) on 
"Vegetables for Exhibition." The meeting was well 
attended, and an appredatlye gathering listened Intently 
to the yery comprenenslye and Instroctlye remarks of the 
lecturer, who briefly explained the cultural details of the 
majority of yegetables to be seen in the collection at the 
leading shows. A certUleate of merit was awarded to Mr. 
J. Goatleyi Sutton Place, for plants of Cineraria stellata 
and Cyclamen ; also to Mr. NlchoUs, Marrow Grange, for 
well grown plants of Calla eUlottiana. The members of 
the association paid a yisit on the 26th ult to Sandhurst 
Lodge, Wokingham, the residence of Sir William Ferrer. 
The party Journeyed from Guildford to Wellington College 
Station by train, where they were met by Mr. Townsend, 
the head-ipsrdener, who conducted them round the 
extenslye and well-kept grounds. Keen Interest was 
manifested In the natural beauty of this yery InteresUng 
spoL To conclude a yery pleasant outing tea was par- 
taken of at the Wellington College Hotel, where before 
separating the chairman. Mr. H. Oook, propoeed a heartv 
yote of thanks to Sir William Ferrer and to Mr. Townsend. 
The annual summer show in connexion with the association 
wUl be held on July 18. 



their fortnightly 
Beckett, from Ald< 



CHABLTON KINGS HOBTICVLTITBAL SOCIETY. 
Thb annual show will be held at Lllleybrook on Wednes- 
day, August 22. Entries close on August 15. Full par- 
ticulars and a copy of the schedule may be had from Mr. 
G. W. S. Brewer, Cirenslde, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 
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THE QABDEN. 



(Mat 19, iVtS. 



ROTAL HORTICULTURAL 80GIBTY. 
Orohid GomOTTU. 

PreMot: Mr. J. Garnay Fowler (oluimiftD), IfsMn. R. 
BroomM White, Junes O'Brien, W. A. BUneVt d« B- 
Cravahej, W. Bilton, H. BUlantine, H. O. Alexuuler» 
EL A. Tracy, W. H. Young. H. O. Morrie, W. H. White, 
Arthor Dj9, 0. F. Moore, A. MoBean, B Aihworth, 
Welter Cobb, R. O. Tbwaitee, Fnmole Welleeley, W. 
Bozall, H. Little, Harry J. Yeitch, JeremUh Colmen, end 
C. J. Lncae. 

Meesn. Jemee Oyikher end Son, Cheltenhem, set ap e 
▼ery thowy groap of Orohlde, L»1U porparete (finely 
flowered), OJontoeaaeeani Peeoatorel end O. criepom, Mif- 
tonle ▼czUUrie, CetUeye Skinnerl, L«llo-G«ttleye O. S. 
Bell, Cettleye Bklnnerl elbe, vertoos DendroUnme, (^prl- 
pedlnme, end other Orohlde being Included. Silver Flore 



Meesre. Hugh Low end Co.. Bnih HIU Perk. Bnfleld, 
exhibited GetUeyee end other Orchids In verlety . Cettleye 
Skinnerl wee repreeented by e line plent. C. SohrOdern, 
C. lewrenceene elbe, C. Moeain, LnUe pnrparete Deriall, 
C. ■chlllerlene, end Dendroblnm Beneonln were ell finely 
In flower. SlWer Benkslen me lei. 

H. S. Goodeon, Btq., West HUl, Putney (gerdener, Mr. 
Dey), exhibited e leige gronp of Orchids that oontelned 
some good plants of CymUdlnms, Cettleyae, end Odonto- 
gloeenms In Terlety. MUtonla Texlllerla, too, was well 
flowered. Silver Flora medel. 

Sir Trevor Lewreoce, BerL, Doiklng (gardener, Mr. 
W. H. White), showed e emell group of very showy 
Bpldendmms, Including the rich orengs-red B. BonndU, 
B. montanuni, Jt. elongatnm, B. YeltohU, B. BUteil. B. 
BohombnrgUI, B. redloans, and eUiera. Sir Trevor 
Lewrenoe alao showed en Interesting collection of 
MeedeveUiee. Silver Flora medeL 

GL J. Lncee, Biq., Wemhem Court, Honham (gardener, 
Mr. Danoen), showed e email groop of beeutiful Odonto- 



e few Dendroblnms end Lnllo-Cettleyes. 
silver Benkslan medal. 

Some remarkably line Odontogkieeume were shown by 
H. T. Pitt, Bsq., Stemford HUl. 0. oiispum PlttUo wee 
repreeented by e plent bearing two etrong recemes of 
megnlfloent flowers. O. o. pittienum end O. c. oapertlanum 
were both well shown. The raceme of O. c. pittlannm 
bore thirteen fine flowers. The others were O. c eshwor- 
^hlanum, almost altogether red ; end O. c. Megnnm Bcmnm 
a large white, with e few large spots. SUver-gUt Flora 

The first diploma for Lielia purpunta variety wee 
awsfded to L. p. albs, shown by H. L. Bisohoffshelm, Btq., 
Werren House, Stenmore (gerdener, Mr. Bills). 

Mlltonle vexllleria euperba, from Jeremleh Colmen, 
Biq., Gatton Park, Belgate (gerdener, Mr. W. P. Bound), 
won the first diploma In lu section. 

A cultural commendation was ewerded to OdontogloMum 
crispum Westonbirt verlety, bearing three megnlfloent 
raoemee. Shown by Major Holford, CXK, WeetonUrt 
(Orohid grower, Mr. Alexander). 

Ccelogyne brymerlannm (C. dayane x C. LowU) wee 
shown by Colonel Brymer, Ilslngton House, Dorchester 
(teener, Mr. J. Powell). 

KlW 0B0HID6. 

(UUtUya inUmudia WhiU Queen.— Jl large and beeutiful 
white-fiowered form ; thera Is a tinge of pele primrose et 
the throat entrance. Shown by F. Wellesley, Btq., West- 
field. Woking (gerdener, Mr. W. Hopkins). 

OdontoglMtum eritpum emreum Ldl>uimum.—A large 
end striking flower. The sepele ere primroee end pele 
purple. The peuls ere primrose, while the lip Is e 
beautiful c%nary yellow. The plant shown bore a fine 
raceme. From Meeurs. James McBeen, Cookebrldge, 
Sussex. 

Cupripedium Miu Louita PotHer tuper^m.-~Tbi» band- 
some Gypripedlum Is of attractive form with dull red 
pouch and petals, the Utter being spotted with dark red : 
the dorsal sepal Is green with a broad prlmroee-^oloured 
margin, the green being heavily blotched and epotted 
with red brown. Shown by J. Gurney Fowler, Beq., South 
Woodford (gardener, Mr. J, Davis). 

FliOKAL COMMUm. 

Preeent : Mr. W. Menhall (dialrman), Meesn. J. Green, 
T. W. Turner, C. J. Selter, C. T. Druery, George NIcholeon, 
J. W. Barr, J. F. McLeod, R. Hooper Peerson, (Series B. 
Peerson, A. R. Goodwin, C. Blick. C. Jeffries, George 
Gordon, W. Bain, Jemes Douglas, Charles B. Shea, B. T. 
Cook, Charles Dixon, W. P. Tbomion, E. H. Jenkins, 
William Cutbberteon. W. J. Jemes, George Peul, Bdweid 
Mawley, J. Jennings, Jamee Hudson, and R. C. Kotcutt 

Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, again showed a 
very beanUf al lot of alpine end show Anncules. For so 
late In the seeson the flowers were superb, and In many 
instancee would have done credit to an exhibition a month 
earlier. It is not possible to give names when so great a 
variety Is displayed, but oar adfmiration for this exhibit is 
in no degree lessened thereby. SUver-giU Flora medal. 

A very brilliant amy of Cinerarias came from I~ 
Carter and C)., Holbom, the extensive bank of 
flowers eonteinlng a large number of varieties of _. 
highest merit. We wera particularly struck with the fine 
blue shsdes and those of pink tints. The " Bter " section 
made a very pleasing and effective display, and their light 
and elegant bloasoms were very attractive. Silver Flora 
medal. 

Sweet Peas from Mr. Robert Sydenham, Birmingham, 
wera vsry good, fresh looking, and fragrant Countees 
Cadogan, dark blue ; Flora Norton, soft szura bine ; Mrs. 
G. Higginson syo. Oladvi Deal, soft lavender bine, and 
othen wera pleasing and good. Sliver Flora medal. 

Messn. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate. stsged groups of 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums in a most effective manner, some 



twenty of the mora distinct sorts being presented 
to view. We select Beauts Supreme and Reeplendent, 
pink and cerise scarlet respectively, as among the flneet 
of the group. Silver BAoknan medal. 

Bsgonlas of the tuoerous rooted eeotlon from Memn. 
T.8. Wan, Limited, Feliham, wen very fine, and it Is 
doubtful If finer flowen will be seen this season. Carna- 
tions, too, wera also in good condition. In addition there 
wen many flne mamee of Aubrteiias. Oiher good hardy 
plants wen shown In large numbera. Silver-gilt Bankslaa 



Mesrs. J. Peed and S jn. Weet Korwood. made a display 
of Aoers, Clematis, and Ceanothus, the grouping and 
general effect leaving nothing to be desired. Silver Flora 
medal. 

A remarkable example of Asparagus Spnngerl, with 
trails feet or 7 feet long and full of blossoou, created 
quite an Impreeslon. This handsome example Is said to be 
but eighteen months old, and therefon Its growth Is the 
mora nmarkable. The plant came from Mr. Charlee 
Turner, Boyal Kurseriee, Slough. 

Meeers. G. and A. Clark, Umlted, The Nurseries, Dover, 
showsd hardy planta in variety as TroUine, eeriy flag 
Irises, Tlarella cordifolia, Pynthrums, Gsums, and the 
like. Bronse Flora MedaL ... 

A very flne group of Schlxsnthus, hybrids of 8. grandl- 
flora, came from Messrs. Veitch and Bona, Limited, 
Chelsea. The plante, much dwatfer In habit, and with 
larger Individual bloesoms, show som« considerable Im- 
provement upon the older type. whUe preeenting a very 
remarkable variety from the colour etandpolnt. Sliver 



A flhw™«"g ^"^ ^ hardy Ferns — Pcjisttchums, 
Athyriume, Lastreas. ^fcc., came from Mr. H. B. May, 
Bdmonton. Some of the mora beautiful and heavily- 
crested Scolopendriums wera also weU rapneented. 
SomePansles and the richly-coloured Lobelia Waveriey 
Blue wen also shown. SUver-gUt Banksian medel 

From M. C. G. van Tubergen, Jan., H arlem, HoUand, 
came a very delightful lot of the new Regello-cydus 
Irisee, a race of much value In the hardy plant garden. 
Thalia, white and purple ; Aspesia, purple and black ; 
Chaion. gold and bronse, a lovely flower ; and Psyche, 
rosy lilac on a gny ground, were some of the beet and 
moet distinct. 

Meesis. Sutton and Sons, Reading, oontributed eeveral 
distinct forms of Myosotis, as Gem (pink). Star of Love 
(flne blue), and Royal Blue (a flne rich blueX which wen 
moet effective. 

Meesrs. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, had cut 



Gloxinias, a coUecUon of alpinee in pane, ^fcc 

Mr. A. J. Young, Stone House, Putney (gardener, Mr. 
H. Street), showed a flne group of well-grown Cinerarias, 
In which the Star section largely predominated. Bronie 
Banksian medaL ** 

Well -grown planU of Splrwa aetllboides var. Queen 
Wllhelmina came from Mr. F. Goldrlng. Holmhoret, 
Lewlsham. 

A magnificent group of Rhododendion Pink Pearl wm 
shownl^ Meesrs. J. ^aurerand Sons, Limited, Begshok 
The plants wera simply roperb, the trussee of flowers of 
great sixe and deUcate beauty. The group was one <rf the 
moet admired In the exhlMiton. A plant of White Pearl 
was also shown. SUver Flora medal. 

Aaaleas of medium else, trained aa pyramids, came from 
Mr. Charlee Turner, Slough, the weU-fiowered planta re- 
minding one of the older exhiblUoos of trained planta. A 
fine haokground of Ivy Pelargonium Hon. Mn. Boyle, 
came from the eame eonree. Suver Flora ssedal. 

Tree Carnations of the American type oeme firom 
Mesers. Hugh Low end Co., Bnfield, who exhibited theee 
flowera veiyflnely. Malmalsons wersf also shown, together 
with many grand flowen of Boeee. 

An intereeUng exhibit of hi^y tWngs from Mr. M. 
Prichard, Chrlstohunh. included good forms <rf Scilla 
^■^ff— »nlfttfft_ Primula Sleboldi, some good Geums, 
Alysiinm MuutUe dtrinum, Irisee, Darwin Tulipe, and 
other showy and useful plants. »«»■•/*«* ™*J^ , 

TcoUiuses and a splendid hatch of Phlox LaphamI 
Perry's variety formed the chief oonumta of an exhibit 
from Mr. Amoe Perry, Wlnchmon HIU. The Phlox to 
especially valuable at the preeent time, and deeerves to be 
freely grown. Bronae Fkm mwUL ..^w-*-^ k.*^. 

Mesns. R. Veitch and Son, Bx«t«r, contributed hardy 

shrubs, Rhododendtone, Abutllon vitiloUum, Pnmula 

Jsponica in several distinct shades, ^1"«™ JJ^PJ": 

PotentUla dahurioa (a very oh*'"*?? P^^,JI**E,ril? 
--"'-' - loene (with scarlet flowen). 



wenX SutherlandU trutesceiw \-— .^^^m^^ 

BdwardsU totraptara McNablua, B. t. rM>dlflo», 
Rubus delldoeue, Dlanthuses. Ac, a moet Iniereetidg 

•^hSS^SnSpln- f«»i the GuUdford Hs«ly Plant 
Nursery (Mr. A. Upton), contained mMy o>»«>*o« ^Jf^ 
Veroniia hulkeani, V. Fairfleldl, Oxails enneaphylla, 
GentUna vema, Chdranthus AUtonU, jdplne Pbloxcs, 
Iberto Little Gem, Ac. Bronie Flora medaL 

A highly intaresttng lot of out shrubs came from Lord 
Aldenham, Blstree (gardener, Mr. B. Beckett), the group 
containing rapreeenUttvee of moet flowering tbnM M 
the preeent time. Barberis. Rosemary. Pyrns, Prunns, 
Snirna, Magnolia, Kalmia, and many more wera noted. 
BUver-gllt Banksian medaL „ _ ^. . .^^ 

Superb Roees in pota came from Messrs. B. R. C«t »»> 
Sons, The Old Roee Gardens, Colcheetar. Show, cubing, 
garden, and other Roeee wen in profusion, the JeUow and 
Anstrian Copper Brian being conepiouous. SUver - gut 
Banksian m<!dal. 

Some good Calceolarias wen showif by Mr. C. S. Layton, 
Harrow Weald. Bronse Banksian medal. 

The new pink-flowered climbing Roee Kathleen was 
largely shown by Messrs. WllUam Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross the planta being most profusely flowered. 



A flne Clematto called Lady Northbrook, with deep blue 
flowers, came from Messrs. George Jackman and Sona, 
Woking. ^ 

An Iniereeting assortment of Rhododendrons and other 
hardy planta came from the garden of Sir Bdmund Loder, 
Bart., Horeham (gardener, Mr. W. A. CookX A flne buab 
of Ulex europ«as fl.-pl., the pnUv Llmonla triiollnta, 
Fendlera ruplcola, with starry whito flowen; Caltha 
polypetala, and Gnvlllea sulphurea wen among the mora 
ran things in this valuable exhibit. SUver-gUt Flora 



Hardy alpine and other planta wen largely shown by 
Messrs. Geone Bnnyard and Co., Maidstone, who also 
staged some flne Rhododendrone. Silver Banksian medaL 

Msesn. Dobble and Co., Rothesay, broudit a variety of 



PrImuU Sleboldi, together with a spleodldlot of P« 
and Violas. We can only say of these that In fnshnees, 
else, and form they wen beyond all praise. Silver Flora 

Meesrs. William Cutbush and Sons, Highgato, exhibited 
the cUmMng Roee Mrs. F. W. Flight in «^endld fbrm in 
company with Heaths and other planta. Silver Biaksinn 



A very Interesting lot of alpinee came from the Craven 
Nursery, Clapham, Yorks. In thto group choice planta 
* lot of Britrlehlum nanum 



wera a feature. A reaUv superb 
sany good things, 
wera finely shown by Mr. 



H. Lawes, Brides- 



Ane 
water. 

The Mlasee Hopklne again showed a varied 
of alnlne and other hardy things. ~ 

Meesrs. Peal and Son. Old Nnnetfee, (3heshunt, con- 
tributed a few flowering shrubs In variety, of 
Aialea Pink Beautv was very pretty. They alao f 
a collection of Tullpa. 



» exhibited 



Decorative and sonal Pelaigonluma wera In superb ions 
and Sona, Swanley, who had alao a 



Sona, Swanley. w«w ihm mmmv m 

batch of Rose Phlladelphta Rambler. fiHlver Flon medaL 
The Roeee from Mr. G. Mount, Ceaterbury, wera vety 

Sod, Liberty, Mrs. Sherman Crawford, Ulrldi Brnnner, 
therlne Mecmet, Captain Hayward, Ac., being ehown In 
the flneet condition. fiUver-^t Flon medaL 

Mr. G. Reuthe. Eeston, Kent, showed Tulips, nsaay 
choice alpinee. Rhododendrons, and Cushion Ixitm In 
variety. 

Meesn. Gilbert and Sons, Bourne, Linos, had a table of 
AnemoneSiTuUpe, and other early flowen In variety. 

Meeers. W. and J. Brown, Staosford, had flnely4owored 
Verbenas and Heliotrope, with Cactus Pdargonluma. 

Niw Plahib. 

Dt n a Ui a ioUda iup&rba.-JhU to a valuable addition to 
good Ferns. The spraidlng gloesy fronds era of vety firm 
taxture, and, generally, the plant impreesee by ita f ree d om . 
of growth and good developmenL From Mr. H. B. May, 
Bdmonton. Fint-olan oertlflcate. 

DianUktti Spenemr Bidthmm. —A tovely Uttie hybrid 
alpine Pink, having, we believe. D. deltoidea and D. 
alplna as Ita parente. The rose-coloured flowen an about 
three-quart en of an Inch aoroes, and the plant 6 Indhee high. 
From Meesrs. SL Veitch and Co., Bxeter. Award of nerlk 

Iris Heoote.— Standards rosy lilac to purple, faOe 
bronse, wlih Uacklih llnee to oentn, and bordered nod 
ntlcnlated with creem or onam yellow. From M. a G. 
van Tubergen, Jnn., Holland. Award of merit. 

Bhododendnm Mn. if. C. Stirling.— A variety or hybrid 
of much promise ; the flowen an of a soft pii& hue and 
the trnsiee of good else. From Meesrs. J. Wateror and 
Sons, Limited, Bsgshot. Award of meriL 

*«* Ths report <^f tAeNarcimu mnd Fruit and Ve§eteMe 



Sllvep weddlnflT of Mp« and 

AP(hUP W. Sutton. — A ulyer o&avn- 
pieoe, gabioribed for by the wholn staff at tlie 
Reading teed eatabliahment, was reoenUy pte- 
aented to Mr. and Mre. Arthur W. Snttoo vpon 
the oooaaion of the twenty-fifth anniyareary of 
their wedding-day. Mr. Livinge, speaking on 
behalf of the whole staff, said that as the date of 
their sUver wedding drew near there was a ewm- 
taneoQs wish from all that some token of Uisir 
f riendW feeling shoidd be presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. Satton. Mr. Arthur Sutton, in rising to 
express the thanks of Mrs. Satton and himself 
said he was quite unable to express all he felt, 
but he would like to say that they sineerely 
appreoiated the gift, and he wished to thsak 
every one of them for this renewed expreseion of 
their regard. 

Gatalogubb Rbobivxd. 

General Catalogs ^ Plmnt$.—H. Cannell and Bom, 
Swanley, Kent. 

Water PUmtt.—Amtm Perry, Wlnchmon Hill, N.; 
B. W. Wallaoe and Co., Ooicheeter. 

Death of Mrs. Ma^r.—We are vecy 

sorry to hear at the moment of going to press of 
the sudden death of Mrs. May, wife of Mr. H. & 
May, of the Djson's Line Nurseries, Edmonton. 
Mr. Mav is a member of the council of the Roysl 
Horticultural Society. 
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A GREAT SUCCESS. 

CASSELL'S 

DICTIONARY OF 
GARDENING. 

Information in Plain English, 
Concise^ Clear and FulL 

1 and 2 I^OIST 

PRICE 7d. NET EACH. 



OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitsd, Umdtm. 




B 



EED I CARRIAGE DRIVES, 
A I ll^ O STQNE-WORK, &c- 



OAir 



be kept in perfect order, bright and free from all vegetation for 12 to 18 months, 
by one application of 



CLIMAX 






A Conc«ntratMt Preparation daadly to all Vosotatlon. 
IN LIQUID OR POWDER FORM (applied when the walks are in a mdrt condition). 
IT 1* EYE It FILIXjB TO OXITE SJLTISB'JHLCTIOM^. 
WE CUARANTEE ***"" '*^""'**' ^—^ Klllor to be the beet preparation that eoienoo 



our 

can pretiuce, and one on which cuetomere can depend. 

(Where ordLmwy ca« is taken there Is no danger attending its use to domestio animals, 



LIQUID 



DOUDI-K 

STRENQTH. 



pheasants, fowls, or other birds.) 

POWDER 



HIGHLY 

OONOENTRATBD. 



_ ^ „ . ,- *i_ii*^. «.^- ^mm. ^ Dissolves immediately without smell or heat in anj 

One aallon makee 61 Oailone for uee. f qui^ty of Water. Is eqnal in effectiveness and quite 



Sufficient to do i6q to aoo square yards. 



HALF GALLON 

1 If 

2 •• 

5 „ 
4 H 

6 n 
10 H 

20 f. 



.. «/-, Tin 

. . 8/6, DRUM 9d. 

.. 6/6, n 1/9 

.. 9/8, „ «/- 

.. 11/3, „ 2/6 

..14/-. ,. 2/6 

..26/-. DRUMS 5/- 

..50/-, OA8K5/- 

eo/-. „ 5/. 



SmaU 



M easAy mixed as LIqMid Weed Killer. 

quantities can be used as required. It will Iceep in good 
condition for years if the tins are kept closed. 



NO 



r years 1 

OHARQB FOR TINS, 
EMPTIES TO RETURN. 



No. 1 TIN. to make 25 Qallone «er laee, 2M 
2 Tine 8/6. 



Drum, murt'be paid for. but' money will'be refunded in ♦ "o. 2 TIN. to make 1^^^^ 

Su whS wweivS in good order and oondiUon (carriage 2 Tine 12 6 ; 5 ▼•«• «»/- 1 W Tine 52/6. 

inu wnen leceivea ^^^ ^ Uverpool. as Gallons of Solution will dress 80 to xoo square yards. 

CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 



Prspsrsd sololy by THE BOUjIDAIlY CNEMiCAL CO., LTD., Liitoi| Strset, Livsrpool. 



flardeti Steps. 
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IM NPiioiJLJL JLRTiriOLUi 8TONB. 

u 00 nooipt of requiremenU. Speoimens on view here. 
Pl^r^KJUS * BOM 

(9f mppobanmit to Hii M^jMty tfas King), 

Hswman Bt., Oxford Bt., I^ondon, W. 



RICHARDS' XL ALL 
QUASSIA EXTRACT 

por/ous, (LIQUID). 

The strongest and 
Best Cheap 

Insecticide on the market 
for Fly, etc. 

Compare tJu following prices with those of any 
other Quassia Extract on the market — 

1 lb. tip 6d. 2 lb. tin 1/- 6 lb. tin 2/6 
\ cwt. drum 9/- equals 8 gallons 




1 



20/- 



1t 



When used at 
Maximum 
Strength _ 

costing about ^d. per 
gallon, ordinary 
strength much less. 



XL ALL 



To be obtained from 
Agents all over the 
United Kingdom, Nurserymen, Seedsmen 
and Florists. 



a H. RICHARDS 

(XIi JUdU) MaanfiMstaper, 

234, BOROUGH, LONDON, $.E. 

LATH ROLLER BLINDS. 



''FIiOWBR POTS," "ORCHID POTS," 
"RHUBJLBB POTS," "BBJiKJLIiR POT8.'* 

and all kinds of Garden OlaMd and UnglaMd Red 

Ware made by The Cotswold Potteiiies, Ltd., Leck- 
hampton, near Cpeltenham. Ae^nts Wqntid. 



GARDEN NETTING (best tanned only) 
— asyds.by 8yds., 50yds. by4yds.,iooyds. by 2yds.,p/- each; 
25yds. by 4yds., 50yds. by ayds., looyds. by iyd.,5/-eacli; other 
sizes, x/- soyds. (square).— Evans, 14. BeresfordRd., Lowestoft. 




As Supplied to the Royal Gardens, 
Windsor and Sandrlnaham. 

THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL BUND. 
Order Direot frem tlie Makers— 

W. WALTERS & CO., 

16, Watsr Lisas, Orsat Towsr Btvsst, B.O. 

SAMPLE AND PRICB LISTS SBNT FRBB BY RBTURN. 



EPPS'S SELECTED PEAT 



IPBOXJUD OBLOBLXD 



Djaw. 



Brown PlbroiM, Hardwood. Pern, Rhododoadron PMits, 
hpat qnaUtios, Loaf Mould, Loam, Coano and Pino 
Vont Fibre, 5phaffniun, and all klnda of 
iondrlo- 
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"Cassell's DIotlonapy of Oai*- 
denlnsr" i> & useful iUustrated eooyolopedia 
of praotioal hortionlture for all olasaes, edited by 
Mr. W. P. Wright. It is published in fortnightly 
parts, price 7d. eaoh net. The work contains 
oolonred plates and many other illustrations. 

'*Kew Hand List'* of Ferns and 

FePn Allles.—The second edition of this, one 
of the series of most useful lists of plants cultivatad 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew, is published. The 
first edition, which was issued in 1895, hss for 
some time beeo exhausted. The present edition 
enumerates the species and varieties now in 
oultiyation at K*)w. The species acquired since 
1895 are included ; those not now grown at Kew 
have beeo omitted. From a table given in the 
preface to the second edition, it appears that 
46 per cent, of collected Ferns come from tropical 
America. This Hand List may be had from the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, price 51 



OBITUARY, 

JOHANNES VON EHREN. 
Turn German gardening p^mts announce the 
death, at the age of seventy-four, of M. Johannes 
von Ehren, a famous nurseryman of Meinstedten, 
Schleswig-Holstein. When a ywith he spent 
some years in England, and for some time worked 
in the then famous London nurseries of Meesrs. 
Henderson and Son. Upon leaving England he 
worked in the gardens of M. Alphonse de 
Rothschild, at Ferri^res-en-Brie, near Paris, a 
garden probably more cosmopolitan in the 
character of its employes than any other on the 



Continent. Returning to Germany he, after a 
time, started a nursery of trees and shrubs. For 
conifers especially he soon attained a wide repu- 
tation, ana exhibited the remarkably fine speci- 
mens he grew at many horticultural shows. 

JOHN BARRON. 
Wb regret to announce the death of Mr. John 
Barron, of the firm of William Barron and Son, 
landscape gardeners and nurservmen, Elvaston 
Nurseries, Borrowash, near Darby. Mr. John 
Barron was bom on Jane 8, 1844, at Elvaston, 
where at that time his father, Mr. William 
Barron, was agent and sardener for the fourth 
Earl of Harrington, and was at that time the 
greatest livins authority on ooniferous plants and 
the removal o! large trees. In 1851 Mr. Barron 
began business as landscape oardener and nursery- 
man, and in 1865 was joined by his son, who had 
been studying landscape gardening abroad. In 
1886 Mr. Barron, sen., retired from the business, 
and from this date Mr. John Barron carried it 
on until his death. Mr. John Barron, like his 
father, has been a successful transplanter of large 
trees, the most remarkable of which— since he. In 
coo junction with his father, successfully moved the 
Buckland Yew near Dover (which was 1,100 years 
old and mentioned in Domesday Book) — was the 
"John Knox" Yew at Lingbank, Scotland. 
Under this tree it was that John Knox 
administered his first sacraments. In the way of 
laying out parks, ko. (public and private) perhaps 
his most notable work was the Abbey Park, 
Leicester, which was transformed from a bog to 
one of the most up-to-date public parks out of 
London. Mr. John Barron was also well known 



in the agricultural world, and besides being a 
keen jadge and breeder of shire horses his name 
was gener^ly in the prize list at one of the leading 
■hows. whether it was a champion of all 
England pedigree shorthorn oow or a champion 
of all Eoglanapolo pony it did not much matter. 
His chief work, however, and perhaps that 
through which he became most widely known, 
was the breeding and exporting of large white 
Yorkshire pigs. He was one of the first to take 
up this work, and in later v«ars some of his best 
animals have realised anything from 40 suiness 
to 100 ^ineaa each. His opinion as a judge wss 
alwavs m great demand at tne leading shows. It 
was Mr. John Barron and a few intimate friends 
who founded in the year 1878 the Nottinghamshire 
Agricultural Society, for which he remained 
secretary for many years. 

GEORGE H. ELLWANGER. 
Wb regret to hear of the death of Mr. George 
Herman Ellwanger, of the well-known firm of 
EUwanger and Barry, Rocheatar, New York, who 
died recently after an illness of several months. 
Mr. EUwanger was bom in Rochester in 1848. 
The American Flariii eays: "Few books have 
done as much to promote a knowledge and love 
of horticulture as the * Garden's Story,' by 
George H. EUwanger, and no book, it has beeo 
justly said, has taught its lesson so delightfolly. 
And with. good reason, in that the author brought 
to his subject a long and practical experience, a 
fine and cultivated taste, and the pen of a ready 
writer." 
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No. 49A.-SPAM, loft. by 8ft AiO 10 O 

No. 47A.— Lbam-to, loft. by 7ft. •10 

Th$s§ Housts af s§tU out well mad^pmnUd thru coats, 
gUuud 21-OM. glass, and Carnage Paid. 
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THE "COUNTRY LIFE" LIBRARY. 

WALL AND WATER 
GARDENS. 

By MIM QERTRUDK JKKYLL, 

Aathor of *• Wood and Garden." 

12«. 6d. Httt, by post 12s. lid. 



Roses for 
English Gardens. 

By Miss OBBTBUDB JBKTLL and 
Mr. B. MAWLBT. 

Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 
12/6 Hstt, by post 12/11. 

Published at the Offices of " Country Lipb," Limitbo, so, 

Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. ; and by Gsorob Nbwnbs, Ltd., 

7-ii, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 



THE -COUNTRY LIFE" LIBRARY. 

GARDENING 
FOR BEGINNERS. 

THIRD EDITION. 
12s. 6tf. Ii«t, by post ISs. Od. 

Bj ■• T. OOOK. Bditar off "Tbe Cvden,'- 
r ••Tkeaa and Shnibs te BngiUi Gwdem." 



So great has been the success of this gardening 
book for beginners that a third edition has been 
called for. This work is for those who are about to 
begin gardening, nothing that will help the beginner 
over first difficulties being omitted. 

About 100 diagrams will ex^^ain certain practical 
operations better than mere descriptions. There are 
also nearly 200 illustrations, prepared in the best 
style, of flowers, fruit, vegetables, and trees and 
shrubs. 

Published at the Offices of " Country Lifk," Lnarsn, so, 

Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C; and by Gbokok Nbwkbs, 

Ltd., 7-Z2, Southamptoii Street, Sti«id, W.C. 
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1 HE PRUNING OF FLOWKR- 
ING TREhS AND SHRUBS. 

THIS is a subject which receives less 
than its proper share of notice, and 
too often, through ignorance of the 
requirements of various things, 
their true value is not apparent. 
For some subjects very little pruning is 
necessary, others require well thinning almost 
every year, others again must be cut well 
back annually, while others require little 
more than the removal of the old flower- 
heads. 

Occasionally, certain shrubs are grown 
either for foliage effect in summer or for 
coloured stems in winter, and these are 
always better when cut back annually. 

In the following lists an attempt has been 
made to group together the various things 
which require certain methods of pruning 
under separate headings. In the case of those 
which require little or no pruning, it must 
be understood that this refers to the time 
when they are occupying permanent positions. 
Before this, pruning is necessary to give 
shape to the plants and a good foundation 
afterwards. 

The following require no pruning other 
than the removal of a branch or two here 
and there for shaping purposes : 

JSgle teplArU Daphne, all 

Amelknohlar euuuleiiiii DaphBtphyllQin maero- 

(Snowy Meaptlna) podan 

Andiomeda pdlifolia DetfontatoM splnoaa 

Aplopappns ericoldei Diroa palutiia 

ArbntQi, all speoles BInagniu, all tpaolM 

Arotoataphylot, all apeolM Empetram ofgnim 

Atteagalot Tragaoantha Eoklantbat. all speolei 

Asarft mlcropbylla Ephedra, all 

Berberla, moat ipecies and Eicallooia, may be left on- 
Tan praned for MTeral yean 

BmokenthAlla aplcallfoila Exochorda (Pearl Bath) 
Brranthiu, all tpeclee Albertl and grandlflora 

Gaiophaca wdlgarloa Eacryphla ptnnatifoUa 

Calyeanthna (Allapioe), all Vothergllla QArdeni 

■peolea Fremontla callfomica 

Camellia japonloa Oarrya elUpUoa, when 
Caragana, all apeciee grown as a both In the 

Carmlchflella, all apeclei open 

Carpenterla callfomica Oaaltherla Shallon 

Caaaandn calycnlata OriMllnia Uttoralla 

Caaalope, all epeelei Haletla(3nowdrop Tree), all 
Catalpa (Indian Bean TreeX tpeoiea 

when old Halimodendron argentenm 

CerotdlphTllnm japonlonm Hamamells (Wyoh Hazel), 
Cereis SUlqaaitmm (Jndaa all ipeciea 

Tne) HlbUcoi (Syrian Mallow) 
Cblogenee •erp^llffblla ayriacos 

Chionanthni (Fringe TreeX Hlppopha e rhamooldee (Sea 

all tpeclee Buokthom) 

(Jhotaya temata (Mexloan Hymenanthera crataifoIU 

Orange Flower) Jamesla amerioana 

(yittnt, all tpeclee Ealmla, all apeolet 

Clethn, all apeolet Lahamnm, all 

OoUetla cniciata Ledam, all 

Conrat (DogwoodX when LelophVUnm bnxifolinm 

grown aatpeoimenpUnte LenootboB, all 
Corylopelt, all tpeclee 
Cotoneaater, all 



Ltgnttram (Privet), all 
tpeclei 



Lonicen (floneymokle), Pemettya mneronata 

all tpeclee except the PhUlyrfea, all 

olimben Pierlt, all tpeciea 

Lyclnm, all tpedea PotentUla fmtiooea 

Magnolia, all tpeciet Pranot, moet tpeciea 

Mensletia globalarlt Rhododendron 

Mlohella compretta Boamarinnt offlolnalit 
Moltkla petrna (Botemary) 

Myrica, all tpedet Sklmmla, all 

Notoepartlam CarmiehasMfe Spireea argata 

NnttaTUa ceratlformlt StaohyamtpiiBOOx 

(OtoberryX Stnartla, all 

Ononlt aragonendt Btynx, aU 

Oimanthas, all Tamarix, moat tpeciet 

Oxydendron arborenm Vacciniam, all tpeciea 

Pallnrot anttnllt Veronica, all apedet 

Parrotia, both tpedea Xanthorrhlza aplifoUa 

Requiring the previous year's wood shorten- 
ing, but not cutting back to older wood. 
The majority must be pruned after flowering, 
but those marked * should be done in 
February : 

(^ytlaat (Broom) alboa Genltta tlnotorla var. 

„ biflornt datiot* 

„ capitatnt Ooonit fmtiooea* 

„ pnrgant „ rolnndlfolU* 

„ toopartna and van. Spartiam jancenm (Spanlth 
Qenltta (Rock Broom) Broom) 

tiDctorU* 

Requiring the previous year's wood spurred 
back to within a few eyes of the old wood 
when not required for f urnishiag the plants, 
removing old branches altogether where 
strong young ones can be made to take their 
places. The different lengths these new ones 
are to be left must be decided on by the 
operator. Very weak shoots should be 
removed altogether. The work must be 
done in February or Macch, or as soon as 
the flowers are over in April : 



Amorpha canetoena 
„ fratlooea 
Baddlela Japonica 
B. ▼ariabllit and ▼arietiea 
Geanothot, all the garden 



Letpedes i, all mutt be cnt 

well down 
Myricaria germanlea 
Paatiflon caernlea (Patdon 

Flower) 



▼arietiea of C. asorena Praont triloba Tar. 11. -pi. 

and G. amerloannt Spl' » ( AitchltonI 

OolQtea arboretoena (ihit „ betnllfolla 

doea not require hard „ Donglad and ▼arte- 



„ japonloa and Tarie- 
tlet 

„ Undleyana 

„ MendetU 

„ nobleana 

„ pamilaandvarietiet 

„ talidfulia and Tarie- 
tiea 
Tamarix PaJlati var. roaea 
Vilit (Vine), all tpeciea 



pmning every year) 
Gytlant nlgrioant 
Fonyihia tutpenia 
Hedytarnm mnltljogum 
Hydrangea panlcnlata var. 

gnndiflon 
Hyperlcam, mott tpedea 
ladlgofen gerardlana 
Itea virgin lea 
Jatminnm nndiflornm 

(winter • flowering Jat- 

miLe) 

To have as much old wood as possible 
removed as soon as the blossoms are over, to 
make room for strong shoots for the following 
year's flowers : 

Cytitnt lencanthna Phlladelohaa (Mock 

„ pnrparena and Orange) Lemolnei and 

varietlea varietiet 

„ venicolor Pmnnt Japonica var. A.-pL, 

Dent da gndlit once in three yeara 

Kerria japonica (Jew't WitUria chioenait, to be 
Mallow) and the doable- kept apnrred in 

flowered yariety 

Requiring to be well thinned once a year, 
but not to have the young wood shortened 



back except for shaping purposes. The 
branches removed should be cut clean away 
and no snags left : 



Abelia chinenalt 
Baddlela globoaa 

„ criapa 
Gomot, moat apedea when 
In ahrabberiet when they 
haye not mach room 
CratflBgna (Thorn), moat 

tpeciea 
Deotzia, mott tpeciea 
Dierrilla, all tpedea and 

Tarietiee 
Fonythla intermedia 
„ Tirtditdma 
The branchee of thete 
two may be thortened 
a little 
Lonicen, all climbing 



NdUia, all tpeciea 

Phlladelphn*, moet ipedea 

Bibea, moat apedea 

Boaa, moat apedea and 
rambling yarietlea 

Rabat (Bramble) deUdo- 
aoa 

„ natkanaa 
„ odontat 
„ apectabllia 

SpirsBft, moat of the early- 
flowering torta 

Syringe (Lllao), yonnjr 
thooU may be weU 
thinned out 

Vlbnmnm (Oaelder EoeeX 
moet deddnoaa tpeclee 



Requiring old wood on which flowers were 
borne last year removed entirely, but not 
shortening more than necessary the young 
wood : Rubus belonging to the Blackberry 
and Raspberry sections, and in the case of 
Roses the Riunbler set typified by Crimson 
Rambler. 

Requiring to be cut to the ground annually 
when grown for special purposes, such as 
coloured bark for winter effect or large leaves 
for ornamental work in summer. This 
pruning may be done about the end of 
March : 



Acer (Maple) Negnndo and 

all yarietlea 
Allan! hat (Tne of Heayen) 

glaodaloea 
A. g. yar. pendala 
Anlla chinentit albo- 

marginata 

A. c. anreo-marglnata 
BroateoneUa papyrifen 

and yarietiee 
Comnt alba and yarietlea 

„ ttolooifen 
KcBlranteria panlcnlata 
Leyceaterla formoaa 



N«imaopalifolU yar. laten 
Paalownia Imperlalia 
Rhna glabn and yariety 

„ ladniata 

„ Oibecklt 

„ typhlna 
Sallx (WiUow) alba yar. 

britsenala 

8. a. yar. yitellina 
Sambacat, the yariona 

golden-leayed forma 
Symphoricarput racemocot 

(Snowberry) 
Tamarix, all apedea 



Requiring the removal of old flower-heads 
as soon as the flowers are over : 



Callnna ynlgaria (Common 

Ling) 
Rhododendroot, all except 

the moet common torta 



Erica (Heath) camea 
„ dnerea and moet 
other apedea 



KEW NAMES 

All nursery gardens seem to be quite 
oblivious of Kew names, and in response to 
orderp, send you things they suppose you 
want instead of the things you order. This 
leads to disappointment and sometimes to 
strong language. What I have said is 
speciallv true of flowering shrubs and trees^ 
of which Kew has such a beautiful collection. 
I have made several unsuccessful efforts to 
get Prunus persica, the beatiful red Peach, 
which is pretty common in Kensington 
Gardens. Instead of it I have received a 
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miscellaneous collection of other things. 
Even PyroB floribunda var. sanguinea does 
not seem to be known by that name, or I 
should not have quite a different thing sent 
me from a first-class nurseryman. There is 
a magnificent Pyrus Ringo out now at Kew, 
but it would be hopeless to expect a nursery- 
man to know it E&NSST Moon. 

While we agree in the main with what our 
correspondent advances, there is still some- 
thing to be said on the other side ; not so 
much, however, as there was before the Kew 
Hand Lists were issued. These lists include 
the names of practically all the plants in 
cultivation^ and provide a standard of nomen- 
clature which we hope will in time become 
{generally accepted. We should have thought 
It would be good business for nurserymen to 
bring their catalogues into accordance with 
the Kew list& and to advertise the fact. It 
would, we believe, when generally known, be 
found to pay, and that of course is the cnief 
thing. If we take the branch of horticulture 
to which our correspondent refers— ^that of 
hardy trees and shrubs— we find our own 
nurserymen are much behind the best 
Oerman ones in this matter of reliability in 
names. 

But now for the other side. We have 
alluded to the Kew lists as providing a 
standard of nomenclature, but it is most 
important that it should be a permanent 
standard. When once a name is given as the 
true one it should stand, and not be changed 
without good reason. And we do not consider 
the belated discovery that an older name 
exists a good reason. We have recently had 
a very good example of what we mean in the 
Botanical Magazine, A plate was issued of 
a pretty ' Heath we have frequently recom- 
mended in these columns— Erica stricta— 
but here it is called K terminalis. So far as 
can be gathered from the text, this is because 
this name is a few months older than the one 
by which it has been known for about a 
century. At present the Kew Hand List 
accepts E. stricta, and we trust that in 
future editions it will continue to do so. It 
is useless to hold up these lists as standards 
if they are to follow the vagaries of every 
priority hunter. The last edition of the tree 
and shrub list, we regret to say, contains a 
few flagrant examples. The list should form 
a connecting link between botany and 
gardening. 

Names we must have, and it would be 
the greatest boon if everyone could call the 
same plant by the same name, but this name 
need not be absolutely in accordance with 
the latest researches into priority. Hunting 
up old names in must^ volumes may, to 
aome people, be a genial and interesting 
pursuit but it is futue to expect the hard- 
working business man to follow. This is 
why we would ask that unless a name is 
absolutely wrong (not in its proper ^enus, 
for example), it should, when once it has 
appeared in tnese lists, stand for good. 

With rej^rd to the particular trees 
mentioned m the above letter, we may say 
that the Peach is by some nurserymen called 
Persica vulgaris, and by others Amygdalus 
persica. The Crab is also known as Pyrus 



Mains floribunda atrosanguinea. For Pyrus 
Bingo we know no other name in general 
use. That wrong plants should have been 
supplied for the two former can only be 

Sut down to negligence or ignorance on the 
ealer's part 



OOLOURE^ PLATE. 

PLATB ISQOJ 

A BEAUTIFUL BUDDLEIA. 

(B. VBITCHIAJTA MAGNIFICA.) 

The plate represents the beautiful B. veitchi- 
ana magnifica, which has been described on 
more than one occasion in our pages. As 
the plate shows, it is a variety of unusual 
colourin(^, is hardy, and quite different from 
B. V. veitchiana ; it has a broader spike of 
darker colouring, and is lonser and less 
branching. The spike will reach a length of 
2 feet. Both are of equal value, and should 
become popular in English gardens, especially 
in the south of England. 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 

AWARDS IN THE APRIL COMPETITION. 

ST&AWBntBIBS I2f SUM M BR AND AUTUM N. — The 

firat prise of foar guineas it awarded to John 
Kelly, The Gftrdena, Wraokleford Houm, near 
Dorohester. 

The leoond priz4 of two gaioeai to L. 8. 
Bid well, Royaton, Hertt. 

The third prize of ooe goiaea to J. Smith, 
The Gardena, Tanglay Park, GnUdford. 

The fourth prize of half-a-gainea to 8. T. 
Gilpham, The Gardens, Lofthouse, Torquay. 

Papers aentin by the following competitora are 
oooaidered worthy of commendation : xL Boaaell, 
28,Reokleford, Yeovil, Someraet; AH Cockbam, 
Garbmore Gardena, Garbmore, Parthahire ; 
William Preedy, Hill Ath Lodge, Dynoock, 
Gloaoeater ; Thomaa B Tortcher, Bezley, Kent ; 
Q Y. Aadrewa, The Gardens, Hooh*ager Park, 
Saody, Beda ; Arthur P. Ford, Bigod'a Hall, 
Daamow, Etaex ; Thomaa Banyard, 61, Gre?a 
Road, Richmond ; F. Williama, 11, Lower Grove, 
Waodaworth, S W. ; Richard Williama, Rath- 
farnham Caatle, Caanty Dablin, Ireland ; A. 
BAmea, Heanton Satchville, Djlton, North 
Devon ; L Lwender, Waltham Manor Gardens, 
Twyford, Berka; M. Millard, Hartley Wintney, 
Winchfield ; T. Smith, Walmagate Gardena, 
Loath ; J. 8. Higfl[iQ8, Rdg Garaena, Corweo, 
North Walea; H. 1'omalin, Tower Hill 
Gottag(>a, Kingaclere, Newbory; aad Thomaa 
Soott, 20. Greenyille Terrace, Beerabridge Road, 
Belfait. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

Jaoe d.—Royal Horticaltoral Society'a Colonial 
Fruit Show. 

Jane 12— Royal Horticaltoral Sooiety'a Exhi- 
bition and Meeting. 

Jane 13. ~ Royal Botaoic Sooiety'a Show 
(three daya). 

Jane 19.~Oxford Commemoration Show. 



Fedepatlon of srapdeneps' mutual 
Imppovement ■ooletles.—The aabject 

of federation haa been ooonidered by the com- 
mittee of the Croydon and Diatriot Horticaltaral 
Matoal Improvement Society, who have examined 
the replies to my letter of Febraary 10 laat in 
Thi Gabdin, and they, to ahow their anpport of 
the movement, have ensaged the lecture room at 
the Royal Horticultana Sooiety'a Hall, Vincent 
Sqaare, S.W.. to hold a meeting there on Octo- 
ber 16 next, whereat delegatea from aodetiea are 
invited to diaoaaa the matter, and it ia hoped a 
proviaional committee will be elected for the 
parpoee of drafting a acheme of federation of 
gardenera' aocietiea. To aooietiea around London 
a circalar will be aent adviaing them of the meet- 
ing, bat I ahonld like to mention that any 



gardenera' aocietiea throaghoat the Britiah laiea 
who can aend a representative are aaked to do ao, 
and, failing their attendance, will they be flood 
enoQgh to write me in the meantioM atatiog Uieir 
viewa, ao that fall conaideration may be given to 
the aaggeationa.— Habbt Boshtbb, Ordf^Um. 

The Isle of IVIffht Rose Show 

will be held at Ryde Hooae, Ryde, an ideal plaea 
for a Roae ^how, on Thnraday, Jane 28, which 
ia to be observed aa Coronation Day in the 
ialand, and not on Tnesiay, Jane 26, aa 
announced. It will be the day after the 
Soathampton ahow. 

Wlndsop and Eton Rose Show.-- 

Thia event will take place on Saturday, June 90, 
on the Slopes, Windsor Ciatle, by sraoioas per- 
mission of His Majesty the King. The King has 
announced his intention of replacing the cup 
given by the late Qaeen Victoria, which was won 
outright last year, by another of tqnal value, 
to be competed for under the same cooditloos. 
It is offarad for forty-eight distinct blooma. Mr. 
W. Titt, 24. Thamea Street, Windsor, is ths 
hon. ssoretaiy. 

The new Carnation soolety.— Such 

progress haa now been made with the formation 
of the Winter-flowering Carnation Society t^ 
not only will the first annual general meeting ba 
held in L^don on the 29th lost., the first day 
of the Temple Show, but the members wiU dine 
together at Anderton'a Hotel, Fleet Street, at 
seven o'clock the same evening. The usual rule 
with societies is businsss first, pleaanre after- 
wards. We trust the busineaa tranaaeted later 
will not auifer becauae for thia once pleaaure 
takea firat place. Most certsioly the new body 
is fortunate in having for its special prot^g^e one 
of the moet useful, beautiful, and favoured 
flowers for winter cutting that horiionltnrs 
fumiahes. 

Ostpowskla maffnlfloaln dpjr solL 

Oae of the most interesting plants in the 
beautiful rock garden at Swaylands House, 
Penshurst, the residence of Mr. George Drum- 
mond, is the Ostrowtkia. It is planted on a ledge 
where the soil is very dry and no watering is 
given, but the growth ia atroog with a promiae 
of plenty of flowers. Mr. Hnsisr, thA ( 
says he finda the Oatrowskia enjoys 
conditions. 

Flowers In Kensln^rton Oardens. 

Jaat now it ia pleaaant to aaunter throufh the 
well-known flower walk. The great Lilac bushes 
are in beauty, and Tulips are atill aflame in 
glowing coloura. How attractive ia the Woodruff 
(Aaperula odorata) with ita nerfumed flowers of 
snowy whiteneas. The Yulan (Magnolia oon- 
apicna) ia oonapiouons with ita aweetly-aoented, 
large, pure white flowers in profusion. The bold- 
leaved Megasia cordifolia attracts atteotion. 
Colonies of Muscari (Grape Hyacinth) sive a pretty 
note of colour, and late-flowering Daffodils ars 
still in beauty. Two good beds, near the Qaeen's 
sUtue, in the Elm-bordered Broad Walk, planted 
with Tulip Proserpine were very fine, and in this 
vicinity some half-dozen beds of the bold Nar- 
cissus Kmperor were a striking featura — Quo. 

Sprtnflrtlme at Kew«— At the time 

of writing (M*y 19) the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
are in their sweetest spring dress. Blaubells 
are a sheet of colour everywhere, but thickest 
near the Qaeen's Ck>ttage, at the extreme end 
of the gardens. Their warm fragrance seems 
to saturate the air, and mingles with the acent 
of bursting Isaf and bud from tree and ahmb. 
The Rhododendron dell is full of colour, and 
should be visited by everyone interested in 
this family, while the rock garden is as interest- 
ing just now as at any season of the year. Many 
happy colour aasociations may always be seen 
at Kew. Just inside the Brentford entrance 
there is a large massing of Saxifraaa oordifoUa 
againat a hedge of Yew and other anmba. Thia 
ia the best place to plant the big-leaved Saxifrages. 
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Scottish Hoptloultttpal Associa- 
tion and Its WOPk.— The **Tran8AotioDs" 
of the Scottish Hortionltnral Aflsociation for 
seerion 1905 bat just been iBsned to its members, 
and the issae is one which must be gratifying to 
its officials and the members in genentl. The 
report, already referred to in these columns, 
shows a flourishing state of a£Eurs, and a steady 
increase in the membership is still in progress. 
The total membership on January 9, as recorded 
in the list in the « Transactions," nambered 1,469, 
a net increase of seventy-fiye. The minutes of 
the meetings held during the session show an 
excellent record of work, and the papers read 
during the year, most of which are published in 
full, are yaluable in this form, particularly to the 
members at a distance who could not hear them 
read. A useful feature is an audit of the yarieties I 




are of good size and shape and the blossoms yery 
fragrant The original plant at Kew has attained 
a height of a little oyer 2 feet, and is of rather 
loose habit. The leayes are yery broadly oyate 
or roundish when mature, with serrated margins, 
silyery on the under surface and slightly pubes- 
cent, the yeins haying the pubescence more pro- 
nounced ; the upper surface is green with a 
greyish tinge, the colouring being due to numerous 
tiny hairs. The infloreeoenoe is in the form of a 
terminal, roundish head, and reminds one strongly 
at first sight of that of a Rondeletia. The budb 
are pink, the expanded flower being white, the 
reyerse of the petals shaded with pink. The 
blossoms are thick in texture and yery fragrant, 
the perfume reminding one of a Stanhopea or 
some other yery fragrant Orchid bloenom. Each 
flower-head is rather larger and also deeper than 
that of the ordinary Launistinus, 
and this year they were at their best 
during the third and last weeks in 
April. The original specimen at Kew 
may be seen in a large Erica bed, 
together with a number of other 
choice shrubs, near the Pagoda. 
Cuttings appear to root fairly 
readily, so that there is reason to 
belieye that the species will soon 
be found in many gardens. When 
planting a sheltered position should 
be found, as the buds are set in 
autumn, and there is the possibility 
of their being damaged by seyere 
weather if placed in a yery exposed 
place. The Kew plant has with- 
stood the last two winters in the open 
I ground unprotected, but there has 
not been any prolonged spell of 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

YELLOW -FLESHED TUR- 
NIPS IN SPRING. 
' ANY who have gudena 
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» » 



haye neyer giyen the 
yellow Turnips a trial 
for use at this season. 
Though good at all 
times of the year, they 
are most useful at this time. In 
the northern portion of the kingdom 
yellow yarieties are more grown 
than in the South, and I am not 
surprised, as after a trial of both 
sorts I find that they keep better, 
and this is a point worth knowing, 
as after Marcn some of the white 
^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^g Turnips are flayourless, soft, and of 

■^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^1 little yalue. Some object to the 

K^. ^^^^^H colour, but this is a small matter 

llAjfrijI ^ L. ^te^^B^^^l considering their other excellent 

r* 4T^ lJfc^^M A :ii ^ -. ^ m.^^^^ TM^mm^K^^^^ qualities. There are not many yarie- 
ties of the yellow-fleshed Turnip. I 
haye seen some half-dozen catalogued. 
I will only describe three or four 
exhibited at the last Chrysanthemum show, i of the best, and first upon the list is Sutton's 
Seyeral other features of yalue combine to make Yellow Perfection, one of the newer yellow intro- 
a,yearof steady progress. dncttons, not unlike the splendid Snowball 

•^ A new VlbUPnum ( V« CaPleall).— ^ith regard to shape, but a deep golden yellow 
Seyeral noteworthy additions haye been made | io colour, and yery handsome. It is a small 




THl NEW yiBITBNUM CABLmi. 



to the Yibumum family within the last few 
years, a number of yery distinct and ornamental 
species haying been introduced from Central China 
by Messrs. "N^itoh, through the agency of their 
late collector, Mr. Wilson, while the aboye spe- 
cies has been obtained from Kor*^ through other 
channels. In the spring of 1902 a tiny plant 
was receiyed at Kew from Mr. BGehmer, a 
nurseryman in Japan, and it is now flowering for 



root, and this latter point assists in a great 
measure in its keeping, as large roots are the 
worst in this respect, as they lose flayour and 
go soft more quickly. The roots of Yellow 
Perfection are rather flat, with a short top and 
of a ' bright golden colour. It is one of the 

Suickest to mature that I haye grown. When 
lie seed is sown late in August and left in their 
growing quarters, this yariety giyes splendid 



uocvoryiDMi id uapan, saa i« u now nowenng lor b^vwuik ijuMr^ofv, vum ▼« . _ 
the first time, for although buds appeared last roots for use at this season. Ours is a light soil, 
year, they failed to mature. Now that the and they winter well ; indeed, I find it is better 
flowers are exoanded it proves to be an excep- to leaye these sorts in the soil till new growth 
tiunally yaluable garden plant, for the trusses \ is aotiye, then it is well to lift and store in April 



in a cool place for use in May. Another yery 
reliable root is the older Oolden Ball, also a 
shapely root, solid, and of excellent flayour. 
This is one of the last to run, and on this account 
it is most yaluable for spring supplies. I haye 
often in the North of England, in a strong com- 
petition for Turnips— flayour, size, and solidity 
being the chief points — seen Golden Ball staged. 
This has been the best in all respects. ' This 
yariety for late use should be sown late in the 
South, in a light, warm, and not too rich a soil. 
Giye an open position, and grown thus there will 
be excellent roots for April and May. There is 
another yellow root equal in quality to the last 
named, but this I should adyise for early winter 
supplies. Though my note more refers to the spring 
supply, it would be an injustice to omit the 
Yellow Six Weeks, which is a splendid table 
root for sowing from February to September by 
those who like the yellow sort. The flayour is 
yery sweet and Qoite distinct from that of the 
ordinary white Turnips. The roots are flattish- 
round, the top growth is a yery pale green, 
and it is one of the earliest to mature. In this 
respect it resembles the Early Milan sort, but it 
does not keep so well as the ones I haye advised 
aboye. At Edinburgh, in collections of Turnips, 
I saw some splendid roots of Debbie's Golden 
BalL This is a great layourite oyer the Border, 
and it is rarely Maten in competitions. Of older 
roots there is the Tellow Malta, one of the best 
in cold, wet soils, but I prefer the more shapely 
Golden Ball or Yellow Perfection. 

Another yery old yarie^ is the Orange Jelly, a 
firmer root than some, but a good keeper. I 
haye noted some half-dozen sorts, quite enough 
for all purposes, and though I haye made out a 
strong case for these roots, I feel sure that once 
they are grown for use at this season they will 
become favourites, and the want of really good 
roots now should make them more popular. 

G. WYTH18. 

A NEW TURNIP-LITTLE MARVEL. 

This new introduction from Messrs. Carter 
and Co., High Holbom, is a great gain in 
earliness and qualitjr, and will be a most valuable 
root for first crop in the open. So far I have 
only had roots grown in frames, and when forced 
they were superior to the Early Milan variety. 
This new Turnip was obtained by crossing the 
Early White Milan with the Jersey Lily, the 
result being a beautiful medium-sized round root 
of excellent table quality, quite distinct in 
foliage and of compact growth. For frame 
culture it is most y«luable. From seed sown 
early in February the roots were ready in the 
second week in April,'and unlike one of its parents 
—the Early White Milan— it is more fleshy, not 
so flat, and less affected by drought. It more 
resembles the Jersey Lily in quality. I grew 
the Milan by the side of the new Little Marvel 
to test its earliness, and in this respect it 
is equal to the older variety. It should be a 
useful root for first crop in the open, or for a 
quick crop required in a short time, and it can be 
grown for a summer crop ; indeed, there is a 
great gain in sowing frequently. I admit it adds 
a little to the labour, but the results well repay 
by a regular supply of sweet, small, delicious 
roots. G. Wtthis. 



TOMATO WONDER OF ITALY. 
Thi above is the proper name of the Tomato 
which is referred to by ** G. H. H." as Beauty 
of Italy. It is the heaviest cropping variety in 
cultivation so far as huge clusters of small egg- 
shaped fruits are ooncemed ; but these have 
little merit, being generally somewhat hollow. 
It was sent from Naples to Chiswick for trial as 
long ago as 1896 by Messrs. Dammam under the 
name of Semper Fructifera. It appeared there 
again in 1900 from a Britiah source as Wonder 
of Italy. It is well to keep these introductions 
as far as possible to their original names. D. 
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THE AURICULA. 

THE Aarionla has been onltivated in 
England for more than 300 yean, bot 
for some time previoiu it had been 
reoeiving oarefnf attention in Holland 
and Fiuidert. The Aarionla has a 
charm peonliar to itself, a delightfal 
fragrance, esj^ially in the earlv morning, and a 
bloom which it would be difficait to snrpass. 

Auriculaa from Seed, — It will be well to begin 
by considering the propagation of Anricnlai from 
seed. No pains shoola m spared to procure seed 
that can be depended upon, ooth for quality and 
germinating power. In seeding the Auricula, 
only the best flowers should be used, and the 
best pips on the truss, and for the seed-bearer a 
young, healthy plant should be selected. It will 
not injure a yaluable plant to carry a pod or two 
of seed. Having chosen the plant, the next 
thing to do is to take away the anthers, to 
prevent impregnation by its own pollen. This 
must be done as soon as the pips begin to open, 
and the greatest care must be ezercued so as to 
prevent any pollen falling upon the pistil or 
stigma. Onie plant should be held bottom 
upwards, and the anthers nipped off with a very 
pointed pair of scissors. It is of no consequence 
whether the petals become dama^ied or not ; in 
fact, some florists beoin bv removing them Mto- 
flether, so that the pistil is left standing alone. 
What is of consequence is that the pistil must be 
uninjured. 

Fertilisation should always take place when the 
flowers are in a young state, for then the pin or 
sticmais in a suitalue condition to receive the 
pollen. This should be conveyed by a camel's- 
hair pencil brush or, as someprefer, oy dropping 
the anthers into the tube. The anthers must be 



fresh and well covered with pollen. When a 
brush is used, the minute grains of pollen are not 
very easily freed from it for any new experiment. 
Green edges, grey edges, white edges, and selfs 
should only m crossed in their own respective 
classes, although it will frequently be found that 
greens are produced from whites, whites from 
greens, and so on, while selfs will be sure to pre- 
dominate. Therefore class distinction as regards 
seedling Auriculas is vei^ uncertain ; and yet to 
ensure success in the raising of good new varie- 
ties it is absolutely necessary to work upon eac^ 
class separately. This also applies to the •Ipine 
Auriculas, which must be treated in a similar 



In this section there are only two 
classes— the gold centre and the cream or white 
centre. These two classes ought never to be 
crossed except for very special reasons. The best 
time to 

Sow the Seed is the end of February. Many 
people prefer to sow as soon as it is ripe ; but the 
advantages of autumn sowing are small in com- 
parison with the disadvantages. Plants raised 
in the autumn are subject to many evils. Frost 
may suddenly set in, and the growth be sus- 
pended at a time when activity is essential, with 
the result that those plants wntch have not had 
time to form their rough leaf stand but a poor 
chance of pulling safely through the winter. The 
sunless days and cold, damp fops of November 
work sad havoc among the Auriculas, and even 
those plants which survive the winter enter upon 
spring with a constitution weakened by the 
struggle for existence. The end of February is, 
then, the better time for sowing. The seed wiU 
germinate quicklv, and so it starts on its journey 
m life at a period to which Nature has assigned 
the most active growth ; and it is only reasonable 
that with proper attention health and visour 
can best be maintained at a season when there is no 
check to the growth such as takes place in winter. 
A suitable 

Soil consists of two parts good fibrous loam 
and one part good flak^ leaves. Oak leaves if they 
can be procured, but in any case such as have 
not alreadv rotted into mould. Sufficient coarse 
sand should be added to keep the soil well open 
and the drainage good. This compost will do 
both for sowing the seed in and for transplanting 
the seedlings. Whether the seeds are sown in 
pans or in pots the drainace must always be 
perfect Plenty of crocks should be put at the 
bottom and covered with a layer of fibre. Then 
the soil should be pressed firmly in, but left as 
fine as possible on the top for the reception of the 
seeds. It is better to dibble the seeds in about 
half an inch or so apart, so that, when any plants 
are ready, they can oe removed without injury to 
those which are not so far advanced. If there is 
not sufficient time to dibble the seeds in, they 
should be drilled in, and covered very lightly. 
The seeds quickly germinate if sown in pots, the 
pots being placed in saucers filled with water, 
and coverad with a sheet of glass. When the 
seedlinffs begin to show, the pots ought to be 
removed from the saucers, and replaced in 
them only when water is needed. Seealings in a 



small state thrive best in a rather damp atmo- 
sphere, and this is an arsument in favour of spring 
sowing, for it would be impossible to indulge 
them with damp in winter. Watering overhead 
is apt to wash the seedlings out, unless very 
carefully done. If this method be adopted, the 
hand should be drawn across a wet brush, and 
the spray allowed to fall on the soil, but this 
is both tedious and uncertain. C. Hbnwood. 
(To he continued. J 

AURICULAS AT GREAT BOOKHAM. 
A mm exhibit of Auriculas has never been 
seen than that shown by Mr. James Douglas of 
Great Bookbam, Surrey, at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society in their new 
hall, Vincent Square, Westminster. Mr. Douglas 
then exhibited some 300 plants in many choice 
show and alpine varieties, but even they did not 
exhaust the collection in the Bookham nursery. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that another 
exhibit equally fine could have been made from 
the large stock which Mr. Douglas has. The 
Auricula seems to be regaininff the popularity 
which once it had, and great interest u again 
being centred in this beautiful flower. The 
accompanying illustration shows a few of the 
lovelv show varieties in Mr. Douglas' collection, 
which includes all the best show and alpine 
varieties extant, many of them having been 
raised by Mr. Douglas. Mr. Douglas has 
mastered the art of growing Auriculas as few 
others have. We never saw a finer lot of planto 
than those in the houses at Bookham. The 
Auricula is not an easy plant to grow well, 
although probably many of the failuns which 
occur aro due mora to want of patience and care 
than to ignorance of its requirements. 




SOMl OF THB BEAUTITUL SHOW AUEICULAS IN TUB NUBSSBY OF MB. JAMK8 DOUGLAS, .OBBAT BOOKHAM, BUBBBT. 



THE GREENHOUSE, 

HOW TO GROW CINERARIAS. 

CINERARIAS aro comparatively easy 
plants to grow. They aro most 
useful for lOl decorative purposes, 
either for cutting or as pot plants. 
The stellata varieties make charm- 
ing plants for house and conserva- 
tory decoration. For flowering early in the 
spring seed should be sown in May, and in 
June for succession. Sow in clean, 
well-drained pans of equal parts 
loam and leaf-soil, with some sharp 
sand added, first passing the soil 
throuffh a fine sieve. The pans 
should be filled to within half-an- 
inch of the top, and watered 
through a rose some time beforo 
sowing. Sow the seeds thinly and 
regularly, and cover very lightly 
with fine soil, leaving the suriaoe 
quite leveL Cover the pans with 
sheeU of glass and pieces of paper 
until the youog plants appear, when 
the paper must be removed and 
the glass gradually Uken off as the 
planto prepress. Place the pans 
on a shelf in a greenhouve or frame 
in a shady position. When the 
seedlings aro largeenough to handle, 
pot them separately in small pots, 
using two parto fibrous loam, one of 
leaf -soil, and some sand. Place the 

Elanto in a close frame and shade 
ghtly from bright sun. Syringe 
them with soft water on fine after- 
noons. As they develop gradually 
diminish the heat and give moro 
air. Immediately the small pots 
aro filled with rooto, shift the 
planto into thoee of 4 inches in 
diameter, using the same kind of 
ftoil as before. The plants may 
then be placed in a cold frame. 
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For the final potting pots 6 inohee or 7 inohes 
in diameter are large enoagh, anleu large 
specimsn plants are required, when 8-inch pots 
may be used. Pot in a mixture of three parts 
turfy loam broken up roughly, one of leaf-soil, 
and one of manure from a spent Mushroom -bed, 
with suCBoient sand to keep the soil open. Place 
the plants in a cold frame under the shelter of a 
north wall, keep them dose for a few days, 
gradually admit more air, and endeayour to grow 
them as hardily as possible. If the sun does not 
reach them they will not require shading. 

As soon as flower-stems are seen manure water 
may be given with advantas^ once or twice a 
week, and occasional top-dressings of Clay's 
Fertilizer mixed with a little soiL As the 
autumn advances they should be removed to a 
house or pit with a little heat. Admit air on 
all favourable occasions ; a temperature of 40° 
to 45^ should be maintained throughout the 
winter months. Cinerarias are subject to green- 
fly ; this can be eradicated by fumigating with 
Richards' XL All. To ensure success prompt 
attention must always be given to watering, 
airing, shading, and syringing. Endeavour from 
the first to keep the plants healthy, sturdy, and 
vigorous. G. W. Smith. 

Daneafield Oardena, Marlow, 



PERSIAN CYCLAMENS. 
A (X)BBE8P0NDXiiT advocatcs the growing on for 
the second season corms that are eighteen months 
old, saying that they flower more abundantly 
than those which are raised annually from seeci. 
There can be no doubt on the point ; but there is 
nothing new in this, most garaeners reserving a 
batch each year for this purpose. Not only do they 
grow and flower them the following year, but for 
several seasons. The finest plants that have 
come under my notice were eight years old, and 
in early spring a mass of bloom, carrying nearly 
100 flowers each, in 7-inch and 8-inch pots 
respectively, with fine leathery foliage as larae 
as the palm of one's hand. These were the old 
Cyclamen persicum, and not of the giffanteum 
type, and were grown with very little fire-heat, 
b!^g placed on a shelf quite neat the glass in an 
ordinary Peach house and subjected to no shade 
whatever from about the beginning of July, when 
they were repotted and placed in a cold frame 
and removed to the said shelf in October as soon 
as frosty nights set in. Seedling plants flower 
much earlier than older ones, but the latter form 
a good succession early in the year. 

Bicton, J. Maynb. 



THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PROTECTING RIPE STRAWBERRIES. 

A T this season of the year many who grow 
/\ Strawberries frequently ask what is 
/ % the best way to preserve the ripe 
/ ^ fruit from touching the soil? One 
/ ^ often sees such things as straw from 
stables. This is an abomination 
when used direct from the stalls. It should be 
cleansed by rain and exposure. Another material 
often used is short mowing grass. This is bad 
in wet seasons, as it harbours snails, slugs, 
and adheres to the fruit; others use straight 
straw, but this, though clean, is not the best, 
as in wet seasons it is too close, and encourages 
decay and mildew. I once saw dry hay used, out 
this is as bad, as after the crop is cleared the 
ground is like a field, as the seed quickly ger- 
minates, and in wet weather the grass soon turns 
mouldy. For some years I have used grass 
from a hay field— clean straight grass, free 
from weeds, and about 12 inches to 15 inches 
lone. This, when gathered with a little care 
and placed thinly in position in layers, is very 
clean, and there are no weeds if the grass is cut 
in the southern part of the country in May, and 
in the north early in June ; the grass soon dries , 



and there is 
little shelter 
for vermin. It 
is soon re- 
moved when it 
has done its 
work, and is 
not much! 
trouble to put' 
down, and 
costo little. I 
have found 
that there is 
less trouble 
with slugs in 
wet seasons as 
there is not 
much shelter 
for them. 
G. W. S. 




MELONS. 
I WAS pleased 
to note that 
mention was 
made of Snt- 
tons' Scarlet in 
your issue of 
March 3, as it 
is practically 
the standard 
variety with 
us out of many 
tried here. 
The plant is 
robust, sets 
freely, is of a 
nice table size, 
and, last but 
not least, of ex- 
cellent flavour. 
Farther, it is 
as early as any 
we have tried, 
and generally 
comes in from 
May 6 to 
May 12, nearly 
as earl^ as it 
is possible to 

fet a well- 
la you red 
Melon ripe. 
I have grown 

it continuously for the past twelve years, and 
have never had a better lot than last year, 
therefore it is far from being run out yet. One 
season we had several plants go dub-rooted late 
in the year, similar to the Cucumber ; can any 
reader assign any cause for this and suggest a 
preventive? J. Maynb. 

A GOOD LATE APPLR 
In the late Apples recently named in your 
columns I do not see Old Northern Greening 
included. This sort has several names, the most 
popular being Curly-tailed Pipoin. This curly 
tail, by the way, disappears uncier high cultiva- 
tion. The modem gardener often omits this 
Apple as small and unworthy of cultivation, but 
there is no Apple known to me which improves 
BO much under good and generous handling. It 
has medium-sized fruit with a fine texture, and 
good flavour; it ripens in April and May. If 
buried in sand it keeps till we earliest Apple 
comes. This in my experience is the Danish 
Hampus which, unprotected and out in the open, 
ripens at the end of June. As a cultivator of 
Apples for fifty years I do not know a more 
profitable sort than this Old Northern Greening. 
Wat/ord, N. P. 

RETARDING A PEAR TREE. 
Early in January I was anxious about a Pear 
tree, the buds of which seemed as if they would 
burst in a month. As there was a splendid lot of 
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buds on the tree, I thought it well to try to keep 
it back, and I uncovered the roots and carefully 
displaced the fibrous ones. I then covered them 
with sacks without replacing the earth, and 
occasionally I gave the sacks a dose of the coldest 
water available. The buds did not begin to 
expand until early in March, and at the end of 
the month the tree was a mass of blossom. The 
petals have all fallen now and the fruit is well set 
all over. I am not at all sure that my treatment 
has secured this result, so I should be glad to have 
your opinion about it. All my Pears are setting 
well this year, and I have never nad such aquantity 
of set fruit on any of them. 

J. Gordon Wilson. 

Baldoyle, County Dublin. 

[We think our correspondent's treatment pro- 
bably helped to retard the blossoming, although the 
weather, doubtless, was chiefly responsible. —Ed. ] 



A NEW ROSE. 
Climbing Frau Karl Druschki. 
This is a Rose likely to become immensely 
popular in gardens. It originated in the 
nurseiy of Mr. William Lawrenson, Hutton 
Gate, Goisboroufirh, and received an award of 
merit from the Royal Horticultural Society 
in the spring of this year. It is of vigorous 
growth, and plants grown under glass m Mr. 
Lawrenson's nursery have made 12 feet to 
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15 feet of wood in a season, and 
bent down with the weight of 
flowers. It will bloom in the 
dead of winter, the flowers open- 
ing a very pale pink colour, which 
passes to pore white, as in the 
parent Its freedom of flowering 
IS remarkable. The plant (which 
was in an 8-inch pot) shown 
before the Royal Horticultural 
Society had thirty-six buds and 
flowers. On its return to the 
nursery the green wood was 
removed for propagating pur- 
poses, but it IS again full of 
Duds. 



TREES & SHRUBS, 

CYTISUS KEWENSIS. 

IN 1891 this hybrid Broom was 
raised at Kew appearing 
amoDgst some Beedlings of 
Cytiras ArdoinL It is, of 
coarse, very distlDCt from 
that species, which is a 
dwarf shmb from the Mediter- 
ranean Alps, of rather compact 
habit, ana having bright golden- 
yellow flowers. C. kewensis has a 
prostrate habit, and in the plant 
illastrated some of the branches 
are 3 feet or 4 feet long, bat none 
reach more than aboat 1 foot from 
the groand. A detailed examina- 
tion of the wood, leaves, and flowers 
leaves no donbt that the white 
Portagal Broom (Gytisas albas) 
was the pollen parent. Specimens of this were 
growing near tne plant of G. Ardoini from 
which the seed that prodaced C. kewensis was 
gathered. 

The leaves of C. kewensis are made ap of three 
leaflets, which, like the yoang wood, are covered 
with soft down. It flowers daring earlv May 
(how profasely the picture will best tell), and 
the blossoms are of a very pretty, soft, rather 
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creamy white, sometimes a very pale salphar- 
yellow. In colour they are very similar to the 
flowers of C. pradcoz (also a hvbrid), but some- 
what larger, the standard petal being half an inch 
across. In places where a prostiate shrub is 
required this will prove verv valuable. It 
can be increased by means of cuttings, or it 
can be worked on stocks of the Laburnum as 
standards. B. 
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PRUNING EARLY ^ FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 
Early-flowrriko shrubs should be pruned as 
soon as the flowers fade. Late- flowering shrubs 
should be pruned in spring, as they form their 
flower-buds on the youn^i shoots. The great 
advantage of spring pruning lies in the rapid 
healing of the wounds. Tm majority of orna- 
mental trees are therefore beet dealt 
with at this season. Tender eubjcots 
should never be pruned in winter, 
as thev are liable to be injnred hy 
the cold. It is, however, better to 
prune in winter than to neglect 
it altogether. Dead wood may be 
removed at any season. By yearly 
pruning the specimens are kept weU 
in hand, and the work ia easily 
accomplished. When it ia neces- 
sary to remove large branches from 
ornamental trees, a saw shoald be 
used ; in no case use an aze. Saw 
as close to the main branch as 
poesible; leave no ragged edges, 
but finish the cut neatly with a 
knife. Afterwards paint over the 
wound with Stockholm tar or white 
lead mixed in Linseed oiL The best 
varieties of Rhododendrons, Lilacs, 
&C., that are grafted are often 
ruined by suckers not being re- 
moved. These should be constantly 
watched for and removed, as in 1^ 
case of fruit trees and Rosea. 

C. RusR. 
Munden Oardens^ Watford. 

WISTARIA MULTIJUGA 
ROSEA. 
Wistaria muiaijuoa robra is 
showing about a doxen nice bunches 
of bloom--we believe for the first 
time in this kingdom — in Mr. 
Gumbleton's garden at Qoeenstown. 
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Mr. Gnmbleton it the only ponon who hM 
bloomed it in Europe. It was introdnced by 
UoD Chenaolt of Orl^ni, from whom Mr. 
Gambleton had his plant three yean ago. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



THE GRAPE HYACINTHS. 

(MUSCABI.) 

ANY names have been applied to 
the yarioas members of this 
charming family of early spring- 
flowering bnlbsy bnt the greater 
number possess so great a resem- 
blanoe that it is somewhat diffioolt 
to distingnish them from one another. Some of 
the more distinct kinds, however, are ezoeed- 
ingly nsefol for planting in groups on the borders 
of shrubberies and in open places in the wild 
garden. Seen in a mass on grassy banks nothing 
can exceed the beautiful effect produced by the 
numbers of racemes of bright violet-blue flowers 



M 



choice and elegant forms beioff the variety with 
pure white flowers, M. botryoides var. album. 

M, conicum, of which that variety called 
Heavenly Blue is one of the finest, produces long 
racemes of bright violet-blue flowers, tome heads 
beinfl quite 4 inches in length. It may well be 
oonsideied the most beautiful of all the Muscarls. 

M. comoium, a native of South Europe, is a 
curious species, with the upper part of the raceme 
composed of barren flowers. In the var. moo- 
strosum (Feathered Hyacinth) the head is 
composed of a bluish violet tuft of slender ramifi- 
cations ; a remarkable and distinct plant. 

if. kUifolitan, one of the rarest as well as one 
of the most distinct, is found in parts of Asia 
Minor. It is remarkable for its broad leaves, 
which are sometimes li inches across, and is one 
of the most robust, growing about 1 foot high, 
with ffood-sised racemes of nearly all, almost 
black flowers, the few upper ones being violet- 
blue. It increases very slowly, differing in this 
respect from most of the other species. 

M. partMdoxum, fromlthe Caucasus, is a well- 
marked plant, bearing, [about three somewhat 



buds upon them in the third week in April, 
after all the frosts and chilly north and east 
winds that had then so long prevailed. At the 
present date the number of open flowers is 
nearly double those shown. Fjbank Crisp. 
Frtar Park, HenUy-on- Thames, 

IXIAS AND SPARAXIS. 
In an article on these plants (page 210) Mr. T. B. 
Field writes: <*Tney do not succeed as hardy 
bulbs in any part of Great Britain." Mr. Field 
is apparently entirely isnorant of the climatic 
conditions which prevau in South Devon and 
Cornwall, and which render the culture in the 
open air of South African bulbs and those from 
other sub-tropicsJ countries possible and satis- 
factory in those localities. In proof of this may 
be mentioned the illustration of a *'bed of 
Sparazis out of doors in the south-west," which 
appeared in the Oardenera* Okronicle of Sep- 
tember 9. 1905. The picture shows a large bed 
of Sparaxis a mass of bloom. These bmbs, to 
my knowledge, have not been touched for eight 
years and Uoom freely annually. In the same 
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of M. conicum. The large, handsome flower- 
heads stand up well above the green grassy 
foliage, and they last in perfection for a con- 
siderable period. Among the easiest of bulbs to 
grow, they increase very Ireely, and larse masses 
may soon be obtained by lif tins the bmbs every 
two or three years and dividing the clumps. 
They make excellent pot plants, and for the cold 
house they come in very useful during the month 
of ApriL Almost any soil suits the Grape 
Hyacinths, although the most suitable is a 
deeply- worked and well-drained sandy loam. The 
following are some of the more distinct kinds : 

M, armeniacum is one of the latest to flower, 
coming into bloom about the end of May. It is 
also one of the most handsome ; it has long, dense 
racemes of blue-violet flowers. It is a native of 
Armenia, and was brought into cultivation by 
Herr Max Leichtlin in 1876. 

M. botryoides is one of the oldest cultivated 
species, with short racemes of violet-blue flowers. 
Spread over South Europe and extending into 
Asia Minor, it varies a good deal, one of the most 



broad leaves to each bulb, and a raceme of blue- 
black flowers. It is not to be compared in beauty 
to Heavenly Blue, but is still well worth growing 
in a collection of bulbous plants. 

M. azovitsiantun is a native of Northern Persia 
and the Caucasus, and is one of the earliest to 
flower, appearing about the beginning of April. 
The racemes of bluish flowers are dense and long, 
with a few sterile light blue ones at the top. 

W. Ibvino 

OMPHALODES" LUCILIiE. 
It is often strange to notice how plants will grow 
like weeds in some places, while they refuse to 
grow at all elsewhere, though Ul the conditions 
of soil, climate, aspect, &c., are apparently the 
same. This beautiful Omphalodes, as is well 
known, has almost died out, and when rarely 
catalogued is put at a prohibitive price. Yet 
it has grown here for seven years without the 
exercise of any special skill or care. The two 
plants shown in the accompanying illustration 
had no leas than 130 flowers and opening flower- 



garden Ixias, untouched for the same period, 
never fail to come up and bloom well every vear. 
I could at the present moment send you fifty or 
more scapes of Sparaxis picked from the open 
air. Freeeias have been in bloom with me in the 
open through the whole of April, and are now 
just over ; Gladiolus tristis concolor is now at its 
best, and is a lovely sight, while at night the 
flowers emit a delicious perfume. The white 
Watsonia Ardemei also does well The South 
African Sutherlandia frutescens is now in full 
flower with me in the open, and is covered with 
its pendent crimson blossoms, and Oiteomeles 
anthyllidifolia, from the Pacific Islands, is freely 
set with buds, while Clianthus puniceus and its 
white variety are smothered in blossom. I 
mention these instances in the endeavour to 
prove the incorrectness of the impression, which 
appears to be oenerally held by gardeners in the 
colder parte of the country, that the cultivation 
of tender plants in the open air is impossible in 
any portion of the British Isles. 
South Devon S. W. Fitzhbbbbbt. 
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[EL0N8 AND CUCUMBERS IN 
POTS IN GREENHOUSE (in 
reply to "Anxious WUl").— 
Melons and Cooambers oan both be 
grown with snccess in pots and 
without bottom • heat in a tem- 
perature of 60^. Many growers grow all their 
winter Cuoumbers in pots. LMt winter we saw 
many plants on shelves oloee to the fflass that 
gave muoh better results than those in beds with 
a wider root area. On the other hand, from May to 
October, with more sun-heat, there must be more 
moisture and food at the roots. The Cnoumbert 
should be grown in a moist house, ventilated 
somewhat sparingly, and not overcropped. The 
Cucumbers are diaily producing or setting fruits. 
The Melon fruits should be set all at one time. 
If you grow both in the greenhouse, when the 




SIMPLE HINTS. 

but made light with such aids as old manure, 
wood ashes, or even old fine mortar rubble. 
The large pots should have ample drainage. 
In placing the soil in the pots, make it fairly 
firm, and fill to within 4 inches of the top ; the 
space left will later on be valuable for surface- 
dressings. Plant and subsequently train the 
plants as required. Much depends upon your 
roof-run ; if only 6 feet stop the plants when they 
are 4 feet long ; laterals will develop and bear 
fruit. Thin to two or three, then the plant 
continues to make new shoots; if allowed to 
bear too many, growth is arrested. The lateral 
growths also require stopping beyond the second 
joint. 

Feeding. — The plants should have food in the 
way of liquid manure or a fertiliser twice a week. 
Water may be necessary every day 
in hot weaUier ; this also must be of 
the same temperature as the house. 
Top-dress the plants with rich 
food or soil, and syringe them at 
least twice daily. Melons require 
much the same culture as regards 
sowing and planting, stopping the 
main shoot at 3 feet, or even less if 
on shelves, but they need a heavier 
soil made firm. After stoppins 
laterals will push out; these will 
show fruit, and must be stopped 
at the third joint Fertilise the 
flowers, setting as many as possible 
at one time. As the fruits attain 
size, give support ; feed as advised 
for the Cucumber. Keep the later 
small side growths stopped at the 
first joint so that the roof is not 
crowded with foliage.— O. W. 



THE 



FRUIT 



are planted in the autumn, the roots will begin 
work almost directly, and in the course of a 
month or so the branches may be pruned and 
either tied or nailed to the wall. 

ProUeting the FU>wer§. — The Peach usually 
begins to open its blossoms about the middle 
of March, and some protection should be civen. 
We have found fishing-net, tightly strained over 
poles fixed under the coping, and projecting at 
the foot about 3 feet to give room to walk or 
work underneath, very satisfactory. If heavier 
coverings are used, they should be opened 
out or removed everv fine day to give air and 
permit the sun to shine upon them ; but the 
fishing-net may remain over the trees as long as 
protection is lequired. 

Pryning the Pe<ich. — This should be begun in 
April by disbudding surplus shoots, removiuff 
only a few at a time and spreading the work 
over several weeks. In beginning the disbudding 
it is necessary to bear in mind that one sood 
shoot must be left as near the base of each of 
the present bearins shoots as possible. The 
leader also must be left, though in crowded tr ees , 
or to prevent overcrowding, the leader may be 
pinched when 8 inches or 9 inches of growth have 
been made. The point to bear in mind is : there 
must be a shoot carrying good foliase beyond 
the fruits, or the latter wiu not swell. If the 
bearing branches are Ions, one or more shoots 
may be left between the shoot near the base and 
the leader, and at any rate the growths should 
not be removed too hastily, esfMoiaUy in oold 
districts. For this reason sometimes the vonng 
shoots, or some of them, are pinched back and 
allowed to remain for a time, to be removed 
later. The young shoots left for the next season's 
crop should be nailed in close to the wall before 
the winds damaf^ them. To canr the pruning 
further and finish the subject — after the fruits 
are gathered all the branches which can be spared 
shomd be cut out to facilitate the ripening of 
the young wood. Early in January unnail the 
branches, and as soon as the buds grow so 
that the wood-buds oan be identified, finish the 
pruning by cutting out any branches not 
requirM, so that when those left are trained 
to the wall, they may be placed at equal 
distances of 4 inches or 5 inches apart. If 
the trees are properly managed, the wall should 



BEGINNER'S 
GARDEN. 
TJie Peach and Nectarine,— The 
culture for both Peaches and Nec- 
tarines is the same, therefore in the 
notes which follow the two fruits 
are grouped together. The best soil 
for the Peach is rather a heavy 
loam, and if the subsoil is clay, keep 
the roots out of it bv placing a 

layer of concrete in the bottom of* . ^ -^ «, . 

the hole, extending far enoush to I be furnished from base to summit with bearing 
permit of the extremities of the | wood, 
roots being lifted if they go down- 1 

Insects and Diseasea. — The most troubleeome 



HOW M1L0V8 SHOULD Bl OBOWN IN A POT. 



Melons are turning colour you must not mind 
having fewer Cacumbers. Have you shelves in 
your greenhouse ? If so, if large enough, grow the 
Melons at the back of the house where there is 
more ventilation, and the Cucumbers at the front 
of the house. In both cases at the start, say, 
for two months, the culture will be similar. 
Avoid cold draughts ; thene are most harmful, 
and are the precursor of thrips and red spider, 
two pests the plants are most subject to. The 
Melon requires a stronger soil and less food and 
moisture than the Cucumber. Pots of 14 inches 



wards. The best course is to buy 
what are called cut- back trees from 
the nursery, and allow each tree 
from 16 feet to 18 feet of space on the south or 
south-east wall The wall should not be less than 
10 feet high, although in suburban gardens they 
are often planted on lower walls, and sometimes 
with a fair amount of success when the trees are 
in good ground. The chief points to be kept 
constantly in mind are to thin the young shoots 
sufficiently so that every leaf mav have room 
for development, and to destroy all insects the 
moment tney sppsar. If these matters are 
promptly attended to, Peach culture will be easy 
and successful. Assuming the position has been 



diameter are a convenient size ; bottom-heat from ' prep&red and the trees bought, prune the roots 
now to October is not a necessity. The seed I wherever damaged and place the stem or trunk 
should be sown in small pots, and the seedlings | of the tree 4 inches from the wall on the site, 
grown on until they have made four leaves, i which has been matde firm, so that the tree will 
keeping them as near the light as possible. The • not settle too much. Spread out the roots 
Urge pots should also be prepared at the same ^ 8 inches or 9 inches from the surface, cover with 



time, as it is necessary to get the soil warmed 
to the temperature of the house. Soil for 
Cucumbers should be light and rich, not sandy. 



a little good loam, make firm, and spread a small 
littering of manure over the surface to shelter 
the roots whilst they are working. If the trees 



and most difficult to deal with are the black aphis, 
which, if permitted, will curl up the leaves and 
their destruction will be very cuffioult. Almost 
before the blossoms have fallen the close observer 
may find a fly or two about the trees, and the 
attack should begin. The beet and cheapeeir 
remedy is Fowlers Tobacco Powder, applied 
through an elastic distributor. Two or tiiree 
times a week the gardener should look round his 
trees with the powder distributor in his hand. 
A few minutes each day will suffice for a long 
wall, and a couple of shillings will buy all the 
powder required. As the days lengthen and the 
season advances, the garden ensine or the hoae 
will keep down red spider, and these ara the 
chief enemies the Peach is troubled with. The 
thinning of the fruits must receive attention. 
Very many amateurs and be^^nners injure their 
trees by cropping too heavily. The principal 
disease which the Peach is subject to is blister 
of the foliage, which is partly due to cold wiiuis 
in an exposed garden, and may be lessened by 
affording shelter fixed at right angles with the 
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wall and projeotiog far eDongh from the wall to 
stop the cold oarrentB which mah idoogside. 

Sorts. — Hale'i Early, Waterloo, Dymond, 
CrinuoD Galaode, NobUime, Goshawk, and Golden 
Eagle. Eiriy River's, Lord Napier, Pineapple, 
ELrage, and Chanoer are the beet Nectarinee. 

Tht Apricot, — Aprioots mnet be planted within 
4 inchee of a wall in a good aapect, and trained 
fan-shaped on the walL The beet time to plant is 
in November. Prune back from one-half to two- 
thirds to obtain sufficient branches to cover the 
wall, and do not permit the branches to grow 
upwards until the bottom of the wall is in a fair 
wa^ of being covered. Train the main branches 
9 inches apart. Small bearing wood can be 
trained in between, but keep the centre of the tree 
open till the wall is covered. Good loamy soil, 
if the drainage is correct, will require nothing 
beyond some old plaster or mortar olended with 
it. All manures beyond light top-dressings are 
hurtfuL The disease known as branch-Sying 
may be traced to planting in soil of too rich a 
character and usine the knife too freely after- 
wards. All stone fiuits use up a good deal of 
lime. Lime in the process of decay is better 
than freeh lime. The roots work best in a firm 
BoiL There should be no dioging with the spade 
within 4 feet of the trunk, but the fork and the 
hoe may be used to keep the surface open to 
admit warmth and moisture. The walls of a 
dwelling or building of any kind are warmer and 
drier than an open, exposed wall. This may 
explain whv Apnoot trees often do better on a 
cottage wall than on the garden wall. After the 
trees begin to bear, top-dressing and watering 
in a dry summer may oe necessary, when the 
trees are heavily cropped. Li cold, damp soils, 
concrete the bottom of the hole 4 feet square, 
2 feet from the surface, before planting the tree. 
Carefully separate and lay out the roots within 
8 inchee or 9 inches of the surface, and make firm. 

iVtmtfig.— The lees the knife is used the 
better ; but the trees, of course, must be reason- 
ablv pruned. The Apricot will bear on spurs 
which spring from the main branches, and also 
from short, matured spurs which are thrown 
6ut by young wood of the previous year's growth. 
The crop is usually taken from both sources, 
hence the importance of training in a young 
branch between the main branches, where there 
is room without overcrowding. Towards the 
end of June idl youog shoots that are not 
required for training in should be shortened back 
to four leaves. 

Protecting the Bhaaoms—Wo have always 
found a double thickness of fishiog-nets sufficient. 
Iq sheltered gardens a single net lightly strained 
over poles will suffice. 

Thinning the Fruits, — Li a good season 
Apricots set verv thioklv, and then thinning 
fthould begin early, and be finished as soon as 
the stoning is over. Moor Park is the most 
popular sort ; Hemskirk is a little hardier. 

TOWN GARDENING. 

Violcu. — ^Theee are now growing freely and are 
commencing to flower. In order to have them 
in bloom as long as possible, all faded flowers 
iihould be picked off so as to prevent their form- 
ing seed. The plants will still make a good deal 
of growth if well watered during the hot, dry 
weather ; but if seed-pods are allowed to form 
their growth will be checked considerably. If 
the Yiolas are planted among the Ro.es, as they 
are in many gardens, they will now He derivinfl; 
much benefit from the malch of well-decayed 
manure, if this was given as advised some two 
months aga 

Olippmg ffedgea.^'Sow is the time to clip 
hedges in the garden, for the plants have a long 



season of growth before them. Hedges which 
have become bare at the base should now be out 
back hard instead of receivinff only the annual 
clipping. The reeult will be tnat toe hedge will 
break into growth low down, and in a season or 
two the bare base will have quite disappeared. 

Thinning Boae Orowths,— Some Roses, espe- 
cialljr thoee of the wichuraiana type, Dorotny 
Perkins, for example, send up quite a mass of 
growths from the base of the plant at this season. 
In order to make the best of one's plants some of 
the growths should be thinned out so as to give 
others a better chance of developing into strong 
shoots. Many of these ffrowths are somewhat 
weak, and even if allowed to remain will never 
develop into good shoots that will blossom satis- 
factorily. It is then doubly wise to cut them o£^ 
for while being useless in themselves, they hinder 
the crowth of the better ones to a certain extent. 
In the case of dwarf or bu^ Roies it sometimes 
happens that the piece of last year's wood left at 
the pruning in March produces a number of weak, 
puny nowuis from top to bottom. Here again it 
woulabe far better to cut off some of the small 
growths, so as to strengthen some of the others, 
otherwise there will be no good wood made at all 
this year. The bush will become full of weak 
spindling shoots which are quite useless. By 
thinning out the weak ones now, and especially 
those which point towards the centre of the bush, 
much disappointment will be prevented. 
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Mabqusrite QaauN Alixindba. 
From Castle Bromwich Hall Gardens, Birming- 
ham, Mr. G. Nelson sends a bunch of fiowers 
of this beautiful Marguerite. The petals are 
pure white, flatly disposed, while the beauty of 
the flower is enlianced by the red-brown centre. 
Mr. Nelson writes : *' I am sending you a few 
flowers for your table of Marguerite Qoeen 
Alexandra. I have no doubt when this plant 
becomes more generally known it will prove a 
general favourite. Its usefulness for out bloom 
is unsurpassed." 

Hybrid Pjbony Lk Pbintbmfs. 
Mr. Gambleion sends a flower of the hybrid 
Pssony Le Printemps. This is one of the most 
delicately beautiful hybrids we have seen. The 
flower is nearly 4 inches across, and the colour is 
best described as cream suffused with a satiny 
rose shade. This, and the bunch of yellow 
stamens and anthers in the centre, give it a 
peculiar charm. The leaves are a fresh bright 
green colour. 

Adbrietia Lilao Qubbn. 
Mr. Gumbleton also sends an Aubrietia raised 
by Max Leichtlin. The floirer is a very pure and 
beautiful shade, quite unlike the dead coloured 
flowers we see in gardens, so much prized, and 
frequently prized beyond their worth. We 
recommend this heartily. 



Flowabs vbom Euinbuboh. 
Mr. Johnston sends from Emeston, Boswell 
Road, flowers from plants of the Marguerite 
Daisy, Nicotiana Sandern, and Nasturtium. Tney 
are interesting because cut from plants which 
have been grown on for two or three years. 
Oar correspondent writes : <*The first two have 
been flowering all the winter, and the third during 
the last few weeks, in a cool greenhouse, having 
been lifted from the outside i^den in late autumn 
and kept in large pots during the winter. The 
weather last autumn having been very c old and dull 
the Nicotiana did not get the length of flowering 
outside, and, though it was covered with flower- 
buds all the winter, its shoots became so long and 
stragffling, and so many of its large leaves and 
RuiDt) Qraoches damped off, that I never expected 



it to blossom out so luxuriantly as it is now doing, 
being about 3 feet high and 2 feet 6 inches in 
diameter. The Nasturtium has never been out 
of the greenhouse since it was sown there fully 
two years ago, and as this is its third flowering 
season, with every appearance of health, and the 
floirers are at the ends of the former season's 
growths, it may be counted as a greenhouse 
perenniaL The Marguerites are raUier badly 
affscted by greenfly, and, to my great surprise, 
the strongly-scented Nicotiana is also slightly 
covered with them, which reminds me of a 
similar surprise I got several years ago on finding 
Foxglove leaves covered with big fat dark green 
caterpillars. This rather shakes one's faith in 
vegetable poisons as insecticides." 

APPLB DuMKLOW'S ScKDTilNO. 

From Wolston Grange Gardens, Rupby, Mr. B. 
Robinson sends some excellent fruits of this 
iate cooking Apple, together with the following 
note : ** I send you a sample of Damelow's Sied- 
ling (Wellington) Apple, kept in a cold and dark 
fruit room, uie only ventilation being the door. 
Of the three Apples mentioned in Thb Gabdkk 
of the 28 bh ult., I find Damelow's keeps the 
best, firm and sound well into Jane with us." 

TUUPS FBOM COLCHISTUL 

Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Kilnfield 
Gardens, Colchester, have sent a feathering of the 
May-flowering and Djurwin Tulips, a selection 
showing the many beautiful varieties now to be 
had among the later Tulips. Among the Dar- 
wins the following were some of the best: 
Psyche, soft dull rose ; Mrs. Famcombe Sanders, 
briffht showy flower, cerise coloured ; Hecla. 
dark crimson ; Leonardo di Vinei, almost black ; 
Erguste, small pale violet ; Antony Roozen, large 
flower, deep rose and silvery white; Isis, a 
strikinff crimson flower; Mme. Krelage, rose, 
with silvered edge ; Painted Lady, white, tinged 
with pale purple and crimson ; and Millet, a 
flower of fine form, dark crimton. The other 
section comprised Maid of Honour, primrose, 
splashed with red, a beautiful flower ; Primrose 
Gem, dear pale yellow self ; Yitellina, satiny 
white ; Scarlet Emperor, a richly-coloured flower, 
scarlet, with yellow base ; and gesneriana lutea, 
a lovely canary yellow flower of exquisite form. 



Sbbdlino Aukiculas. 
We have received from Mr. Petherbridge, 
Wern Dantzey, Paignton, flowers of some seed- 
ling Auriculas of very good colourings. They 
were mostly grown under a north wall, and a fe«v 
under a west one. Oar correspondent also sends 
a very pretty seedling Pansy. 

SoMB Ikdiak Rhododbndbons. 
From Grayswjod Hill, Haslemere, Mr B. E. (X 
Chambers sends a most interesting lot of Rhodo- 
dendrons with the following note : '* I send you 
a few flowers for your table now in bloom (end 
of April) here in the open, viz , Rhododecdrons 
Campbelli (pink), Thomsoni (red), and campylo- 
carpum (cream and spotted). The present season 
has been very good for Indian Rhododendrons. 
R. campylooarpum and R. Thomsoni are masses 
of bloom, and even the shy R Falooneri prom'ses 
a few flowers. Then of Chinese and Japanese 
forms I send blooms of R. Fortune! (very pile 
yellow, almost cream), Sohlippenbachii (white, 
suffused rose), rubiginoeum (light purple iu 
whorls), raoemosnm, and a head of hybrid Prince 
Camille de Rohan, which with all the early sorts 
is full of flower. Tou will also fiud blooms of 
Camellia, C. Donckelaarii and a plant from Japan, 
which hais over 200 blooms on it ; C^rasus serru- 
late, 20 feet high, and a sheet of fiower ; Peach 
Klara Meyer, which ripens fruit as a standard ; 
Menziesia empetriformis, a charming Ericaoeous 
plant from North America; Pittospomm Bu- 
chanan! (wall), dark chocolate and fragrant ; 
umbellatumi a Biy tree from CAliforuia, ^idie^ 
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thao the oommon Bay, I think, ver^ aromatio ; 
and Skimmia L%areola, from the Himalayas. I 
alto enoloee a flowering spray of Ckimns Nntallii 
from North- West America, mnoh earlier than its 
onngener C. florida from the S)iith-£astera 
United States." 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK. 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

SUMMER BEDDING.— This is now 
the principal work in the flower 
garden, and is beins poshed forward 
as quickly as possible whenever the 
weather is favoarable ; bat while the 
summer and autumn-flowering plants 
are receiving attention, the beds are being cleared 
of the spring-flowering plants. These must also 
receive their due share of attention, as if they 
are jost thrown aside and neglected at this busy 
time, they are liable to be injured bevond 
recovery. Polvanthuses and Primroses that have 
occupied the oeds are now being removed and 
replaced by summer things. They should be 
divided and planted at once in nursery beds. 
The north border in the kitchen garden is a 
suitable place for these. 

PoLTANTHUBU AND PsiMBOBM are easily 
raised from seed, which may be sown now- on a 
shady border, the seedlings to be pricked out as 
soon as large enough, allowing them to remain 
in the nurseiy beds to flower, wJ that a oaref al 
selection of all the best can be made and increased 
by division. By this means a fine strain is 
obtained, selected to colour for bedding purposes. 
The remainder may be planted in the woods or 
naturalised in the grass. 

Thx Old Double Pumbosm, known as 
Primula vulgaris alba plena, lilacina pi., purpurea 
pL, sulphurea pi., rabra pi., and rosea pL, 
require more care than the single kinds. It is 
necessary to give them shade and abundance of 
moisture to encourage a developmeot of healthy 
foliage after flowering. They have a tendency 
to deteriorate unless they are divided up aud 
planted thickly in groups in fresh soil, choosing 
sheltered places. 

Rock CbissES are popular plants. Arabia 
albida fl.-pL is an invaluable spring bedding 
plant, used with a charming effect as a carpet to 
beds of early Tulips or as an edging. This may 
be propagated in any quantity now by just 
dibbling in the catting« on a shady border, where 
they will make good plants for bedding in the 
autumn. The purple Rock Cress, the oldest of the 
species, is called Aubrietia purpurea. Anbrietia 

SrsBoa has a dwarf habit and lilac-coloured 
owers so profusely borne that the whole plant 
is hidden, but all are surpassed by the beautiful 
gpurden varieties that have been sent out within 
the last few years. The beet that has come 
under my notice is Priohard's Al. Tais is a 
perfect gem among Aubrietias. The flowers are of 
a bright purple colour, it is free flowering, and of 
very strong habit. Dr. Mules is a very fine 
purple; Hendersoni, also purple; Leichtlini, a 
very bright rose; Moerheimi, a splendid 
variety with pale, soft rose-coloured flowers; and 
Souvenir de William Ingram, very fine, having 
extra large flowers of a rose colour. Aubrietias 
may be divided now and planted in shady 
borders, keeping the soil moist till they become 
established, or if desired to propagate in large 
quantities, cuttings should be taken and dibbled 
into sandy soil in boxes placed in shadv frames 
till rooted. These will make nice little plaats 
for the next spring bedding. G. D. Davison. 
Wutwkk Oardena, Nonrich, 

ORCHIDS. 
Cattlitas.— The Gattleya house requires much 
attention at the present time. 8acti species at 
C. gigas, C. Warneri, and C. gaskelliana are 



summer-flowering species, and have their mrowths 
in a forward stage. They should be placed at the 
warmest end ci the house as near the roof glass 
as possible, and whenever the compost becomes 
dry they should be given enough water to moisten 
it through. Gattleya TriansB and the autumn- 
flowering 0. labiata are also producing new 
growths, and should be placed under similar 
conditions, also C. dowiana and its variety aurea. 
C. lawrenoeana and 0. Schroidera have passed 
out of flower ; they should be given a rest by 
placing them at the coolest end of the house and 
keeping the compost in a fairly dry condition, 
but on no account should the pseudo-bulbs be 
allowed to shrivel through lack of moisture at the 
root. C. MossiflB, 0. Mendelii, LsBlia pnrpurata, 
L. tenebrosa, and numerous hybrid Catileyas and 
Lnlio-Cattleyas which are now producing their 
flower-spikes may be placed in a batch by them- 
selves, and when in bloom thev should be shaded 
earlier in the day in order to keep the flowers in 
a good condition for a lon^rperioo. Many of these 
species and hybrids which are productng their 
growths will now require attention at the roots 
with regard to repotting or resurfacing with new 
material, as the case may be. It is not advisable 
to disturb them unless the compost has become 
in a decayed condition or Uiey require a larger 
receptacle. Any plant that has grown over tne 
side of the receptacle should be repotted as soon 
as the new roots appsar at the base of the young 
growths. In preparing the plant for its new pot, 
out away the old useless back bulbs, leaving two 
or three behind the lead, and remove any decayed 
roots. Select a clean pot sufficiently large to carry 
the plant for at least two seasons, and fill to 
about one-third its depth with crock drainage. 

CoMPoer.— Although Oattleyas grow freely in 
proportions of leaf, paat, and tphaninm moss, 
the growths produced are very son, and the 
plant, instead of taking its natural rest when the 
pecudo-balbs are developed, commences to grow 
again, and consequently tiie flowers are very 
smalL The compost which sive us the most 
satisfactory results consists of two parts Poly- 
podium fibre to one of sphagnum moss ; in this 
mixture they produce much harder growths, 
take their natual rest, and produce much finer 
flowers than those potted in leaf compost. When 
repotting, place a little of the material over the 
crooks, then place the plant in position so that 
the back bulos are at the side of the pot with 
the young growths as near the centre as possible, 
and work the compost between and about the roots 
tightly to within half an inch or so of the rim, 
and surface with chopped sphaffoum moss. 
During the operations work in some broken crocks 
and coarse silver sand. 

Ths Nbwly-pottsd Plants should be placed 
in a shady position and watered carefully at all 
times, but especially so for a few weeks after 
repotting. It is necessary to spray the surface 
moss over once or twice a day in order to get it 
to grow. Keep the atmosphere well charged 
with moisture by damping the floors and syrinc- 
ing between the pots. Glose the ventilators early 
in the afternoon; the lower ones may be opened 
ngain in the evening. Little fire-heat wiU be 
needed on brisht days, but on cold dull days the 
temperature should be kept above 05^, and at 
night it should never fall below e/09. 

W. H. Paoh. 
Chardwar Oardena, Bourton-onthe- Water, Olo$, 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Thinmino Fruit. —Careful attention is now 
necessary in this important detail of hardy fruit 
culture. If Peaches and Nectarines are tnickly 
set with fruits, remove all badly pUced ones, 
that is, those that are likely to be dami^ed by 
coming in contact with the branches, wires, or 
nails, reserving those fruits that are most promi- 
nent and taking the lead in sise, but tiie final 
thinning shoulcTnot be carried out until they 
have finished stoning. As a general rule, one 
fruit per square foot is sufiicient for the largest 



varieties of Peaches, and rather more may be left 
of those of medium size, as well of most varieties 
of Nectarines. The trees at this stage should be 
liberally supplied with water at the roots, and 
where a full crop is swelling liquid manure from 
the farmyard should be given frequently, or 
farmyard liquid manure applied in a weak state 
may be supplemented alternately with light 
dressings of sulphate of potash in the proportion 
of half a pound to thirty gallons of water. With 
young trees making strons growths only dear 
water should be afforded, but it must be 
liberally supplied during any protracted drought. 
Apricou, ^en finally thinned, may be left with 
twice the quantity of fruits recommended for 
Peaches, and the final disbudding or thinning of 
boots should 



now be concluded ; those left for 
extension and for laying in to fill vacancies, or 
to replace worn-out shoots, must be fastened to 
the walls or wires before they become too long. 
Those left to form spurs should be pinched at the 
third or fourth leal, choosing growths on the 
upper and lower sides of the bruiches in|prefersnoe 
to those pointing direotlv awav from the wall. 
All ooveruin and portable copings may now be 
removed. Keep a sharp look«out for aphis, sod 
apply an insecticide if any are noticed. The 
trees, even although quite clean, will be greatly 
benefited by a good syringing with clear water 
occasiorally. 

SwBR CuKBBiis, PLima, AMD PiABS also 
require attention in the thinning and stopping of 
the shoots, also thinning the fruits as soon as it 
is found they are well set. Plnou that have aet 
well geaerally retain a very large proportion of 
their fruits, and do not shed them so readily as 
others, ^o that it is necessary to remove a 
quantity of them in order to get good-siBed 
truits. The young growths issuing from the 
upper sides of the branches should be retained 
for laying in where required, all superfluoui 
shoots being rubbed off, and those retained for 
forming *pv> l«ft a little longer before being 
pinched. Pears require to be dealt with in ma<£ 
ihe sasse manner. The trees generally produce 
more spur growths than are really leqninsd. 
One or two shoots on a spur are soffioient, and if 
the superfluous growths are entirely removed 
instead of beinff stopped year after jresu', 
improved crops of fruit will be obtained. 

Thomas Wilbom. 

Oiamis Caadz Oardtm, Okmia, N.B. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

VeoBTABLi Mabbows. — Plant VegeUble 
Marrows out of doors in a well-prepar«i and 
sheltered situation. If room can be spared, a 
trench prepared as for Oelery answers very well, 
placing the plsnts about 5 feet or 6 feet apart in 
the bottom of the trench ; plant firmly and 
lightly peg down the stem so that it will not blow 
about. As nights are sometimes very chilly, even 
at this season of the year, it nsay be neoeaaary to 
cover the plants, which can be easily done when 
planted in this oBanner by laying sticks across 
the opening and plaoing mats on top. Marrows 
will tnrive well if planted on a prepared heap of 
decayed garden rmse and manure, as ia often 
found in out-of-the-way comers ; in this oaae it 
will be neoeesary to place hand-lights or oilier 
kind of protection over the plants for a time, 
peg down the growths, and cover at ni^t if 
neoeesary. Marrows can also be succeMully 
grown by training up stakes, but much more 
care and labour are necessary than by the two 
former methods. If the weather is not fine, and 
no bees are about when the first blossoms open, 
artificial pollination will be neoeesary to ensure 
early Marrows. 

ToMATOXB.— Tomatoes raised from seed in 
March and properly hardened off should now be 
fit for planting out into the plaoes assigned to 
them ; out whether against a wall or in a bed 
trained up stakes, it is necessary that they 
should be planted firmly. Uoless rrnit is set on 
the plants at the time of planting, no 
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ahoald be added to the eoil, bat given m a top- 
dreaeiDg later. If planted against a wall, there 
IB a certain amonnt of protection a« well as 
warmth deriytd from the wall ; bat when planted 
more in the open, a protection of some kind mast 
be devised antil the plants are thoronghlv estab- 
lished. Nail or tie them scoarely to the different 
sapports, and pinch oat any side growths. 
Tomatoes are more satisfactory when confined to 
one good stem. 

Turnips. — Keej) ap a constant soccession of 
Tamipe; a position partly shaded shoald be 
chosen for present sowings if possible. The 
Tamip fly is mskiog its presence felt very 
mach this season, and freqaent sprinklings 
with water, and also dattiogs with soot and 
lime, will be necessary to keep down this pest, 
which, if left alone, will very qaickly spoil the 
crop. 

Spin AOH.— Owing no doobt to the past cold 
weather, spring-sown Spinach has not come on 
very fast with as, and it is odIv daring the last 
few days that we have been able to pick any for 
nse, having to rely on the winter crop. This 
groand should now be prepared for another crop ; 
give a good dressing of manure, and also dig in 
the Spinach, which is a very good gp'een manure. 
Groand that has been occupied by winter Spinach 
is very suitable for any crop that will come off 
before the end of the year. Cabbages or Caali- 
flower Autumn Giant would do very well ; it is 
necessary to make frequent plantings of Cabbages 
to ensure a good succession. Fill up with fresh 
plants any gaps that may have occurred in the 
rows <»f Canliflowers. 

SsAKALi —Disbud to one— or occasionally to 
two, if strong- the young growths on the Seakale 
that has been planted this season. Wheo in 
good growth a light dressing of salt or nitrate 
of soda may be given and h<Md and watered in. 

J. Jaquib 

Bryanaton G'anieiM, Biantiford. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 
QuMttonsi and Anmw9Pm.—The SdUor imtmdt 
to«Mi*f TBI OiBDn A«^tAd toaBr0adffif«0ikod0iirean<s^ 
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to OorretpondmUi" cehmm. AU MmmmnicaHona 



b$ fl iwr iy end MiuMy wHUon on oim Mb 4tf tk» fupm 
m%, mud a d d nn e d to tk$ Bnnoa ^f Tbm OiBDn, 
$0, TavUtoek Street, Covont Oarden, W.O. Lotton on butt' 
mtt tko¥id be tent to the PuBUflBxa. The nmme rnnd 
mddrete eS Me mmdm orv retgeiired in eOdlUon to af% 
dteatgnetien he wtmif deekre to be ueed in tke peiper. When 
mien tkmn one qitery ia smiI, mm* tkeiuUL be en a tepmreM 

^VOOT Of Jfmf^% 

I<«gal PolntB.— Ife em jwnyored to emmnmr gwertiene 
of imw which hem anything to do with the ra^M •/ 
g m rd tnie^f and fofettfy. The fuettient thotOd be «e elaer 
ee peetibie. Anewert witt be fownd in a tepaewte eottmrn 
heeided "LegtU Potnie." 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

SiMOLB AMD Double Stock Flowebs 
{Ameneus). — The qaestion yoa send, "whether 
it is possible to pick oat single-flowered from 
doable- flowered Stocks whilst in a small state of 
growth," is in this ooantry a very old one 
indeed. We have known it to be asked scores of 
times. Nothing indicative of the character of 
the flowers each plant will produce is to be seen 
until the flower- bads are formed. Then when 
•nffidently developed single-flowered bads are 
narrow and pointed, whilst doable-flowered bads 
are broad and rounded. Many years ago a 
theory was propounded that all plants having 
straight or tap roots prodoced single flowers, and 
those plants bavins forked roots produced doable 
ones. That was, however, a false assumption. 
The proportion of double flowers found in any 



race of Stocks depends on the strain, and we 
believe somewhat cramped root growth in pots is 
more productive of doable flowers than is free- 
rooting generoas growth. Sometimes under the 
latter form of culture double strains become 
single entirely. 

Clematis Montana (CS^My).— We think that 
Clematis monuna is as likely to succeed as any- 
thing on the arohway which is under the shade 
of the Horse Chestnut, and we think you might 
plant it with reasonable prospect of success. 
With reference to taking away the turf round 
about the stems of standard fruit trees, this 
should be done for at least 3 feet all round, while 
4 feet would be better. This simple work makes 
a great deal of differeDOs to the growth of the 
tree and is a practice that should always be 
followed. Standard trees in grass land, around 
which the turf is allowed to grow close to the 
stems, become stunted in growth, and their 
progress is greatly impeded. 

Nblumbium lutkum {Frank yones).— Nelnm- 
bium Inteum is not hardy in this country, but it 
may be grown outside in summer in the South of 
Eogland if planted in a warm tank or pond. 
The tubers should be planted so that they have 
1 foot or more of water over them, or they may 
be planted in tubs so that they may be kept in 
a warm house daring the winter only, placing 
them out in shallow water daring the summer. 
If it is desired to plant these out permanently, a 
tank sunk below the ground level should be 
selected ; then plant the tubers at the above- 
mentioned depth below the water. In autumn, 
as the leaves begin to die away, a covering of 
glass must be provided, while in winter a thick 
coverinff of straw or Bracken is necessary to keep 
out all frost. The latter ooverini; may be 
removed in spring, but the glass should not be 
taken away till all danger of f roet is over — aboat 
the end of May. Besides Nelambium luteum 
there is N. speciosum and its several varieties, 
which may be grown under the same conditions. 
The compost in which it grows best is a good 
fibrous loam, with plenty of sand mixed with it. 
Drainage is important. 

Hakdt Plabts for Salb (fTope/ttZX— InfonnatloD 
reiMotlDg these can oiiJy be galoed by praotlcal experlenoe, 
Mit is impoetible to ley what will be profitable. One 
person wonld grow end make s certain plant psj well, 
while another would fail altogether. All the newer plants 
fiod a ready sale if they poneaa any merit at alL 

Clbmatis rubra (i7o0.— We do not know a Glematia 
rubra, bat tbers la a red-flowered variety of Clematii 
YiticeUa, which la probably the one referred to. If to, 
we thoQld fdve the preference to G. Mme. Edouard Andr6, 
which ia a fine flower of the Jackmanli claM, of a carmine- 
red coloor, with a inipioioD of violet. lb ia jott the thing 
to aaaociato with Ampelopais VeitchiL 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Chksbtss Damagbd (Port).— So far as we 
could tell from the Cherries sent, which, how- 
ever, were almost shrivelled up when they 
reached us, we should say the damage was done 
by wood-lice. These are sometimes a perfect 
pest on wall fruit trees, and soon do a lot of 
damage if not destroyed. Ton do not say 
whether your tree is on a wall under glass or 
whether it is out of doors, but probably in either 
case the wood-lice hide near the base of the wall 
during the day. This being the case you could 
kill a great many of them by pouring boiling 
water along the base of the wall. You need not 
be afraid of damaging the roots of the tree for 
the water will luive oooled sufficiently to be 
harmless to the roots before it reaches them. 
You may trap the wood-lice bv taking quite 
small flower-pots, placing a frethly-cut plioe of 
Potato in each one, and filling up with dry moss. 
Then place these upside down in the trees and 
along the bise of the wall. Examine them early 
next morning, ard knock the vermin out into a 
vessel filled with hot water. You did quite 
right to bring Solannm Wendlandi into a warmer 
house, it will probably do better there. For 
the name of the Oocidiam see "Names of 
Plants." 



YiNB Shootb Dibbasbd {J. H, iT.).— Your 
Vines are suffering from an attack of a Yine 
mite. It is so small as to be difficult to distin- 
guish even with a powerful magnet. It is not 
often one oomes across a visit from this pest. 
The only way of getting rid of it is thoroughly 
to syringe every particle of the shoots every dav 
for a week with a weak solution of Gishurst's 
C impound, or with the following emalsion : 
Two pounds soft soap, 21b. salphur, and half -a- 
pint of tobacco jaice. Mix in two gallons of hot 
water until the ingredients are thoroughly incor- 
porated. To three gallons of clear soft water add 
one pint of this emulsion, and syringe the Vines 
with it every afternoon for the time atated. In 
case any portion of the shoou is not reached by 
svringing, the sponge must be used to saturate 
that part. Wheo the mite is killed, every effort 
must be made to help and ancoura^ a free and 
healthier growth during the remaining part of 
the growing season, when you will find that your 
Vines will not suffer any permanent injary from 
the attack. 

GsAPM Shanking {R. W, rorX;).— The moat 
fertile causes of Grapes shanking are overcropping 
the Vines and the roots getting into a bad subsoil, 
or the border not being tfficiently drained. As 
the Vines in this one particular border have 
always shanked, more or less, since they were 
planted, we are inclined to think that the border 
is at fault; most probablv it is not properly 
drained, or the roots may have got through the 
prepared soil into the subsoil. Shanking is not 
hereditary, but arises from conditions, unsuited 
to the particular Vine addicted to this malady. 
Your best plan will be in the autumn, when 
most of the leaves have fallen from the Vines, 
to examine the border and try and find oat 
where the roots have got to. We think you will 
find that either they have reached the subsoil, or 
the soil at the bottom of the border has become 
sour owing to bad drainage. O&her things that 
may lead to shankinii; are destruction of foliage 
by red spider, removing too large a quantity at 
one time when stopping the shoots, suaden 
change of temperature in the house, or excessive 
dr3meis at the roots. 

Pigs Dbofping {Q. 8. 5.).— The cause of jrour 
Figadropping prematurely is the wantol fertilisa^ 
tion when in bloom. There are at least three 
reasons for this freqaent barrenness in the Fig ; 
one is allowing the trees to carry too heavy a 
crop. Like the Peach, it will cast off the fruit it 
is unable to develop fully. The remedy in this 
case is to thin the crop in good time before the 
fruit is in fiower. The second reason is over- 
crowding the tree with foliage the previous 
summer daring its season of growth. Under 
these conditions the best development and proper 
ripening of the wood which is to bear the first 
crop in the following year are impossible. The 
remedy in this case is to disbud the shoots in good 
time, and to take care the trees are not crowded 
with useless shoots and leaves. Too high a 
temperature at the time the fruit is in bloom will 
have the same effect; therefore this must be 
guarded against by lowering the temperature 
70 or 8^ night and day daring this period, which 
usually lasts between a fortnight and three weeks. 
We do not think your border is at fault. If 
your trees make weak growth, lift them early 
this autumn and replant in new soil in the same 
p3sition. 

Birds and Fbuit Tsm (FT. J. C^pman)' 
We are afraid we cannot credit the birds entirely 
with such good motives as you. It is very 
doubtful if sparrows, at any rate, do not destroy 
fruit-buds out of pure mischief ; at any rate, we 
think it improbable that the birds destroyed all 
your fruit-ouds for the sake of finding grubs. 
Sach wholesale destruction aa they appear to 
have wrought in your garden is most dis- 
heartening. We should have thought if you had 
thoroughly protected the trees with a doable 
thickness of small mesh fish -netting this woald 
have kept out the birds. It would pay you to 
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erect a wooden framework lo that the quarter 
planted with ftnit treee misht be efficiently pro- 
tected. Yon could leaTC the netting on all the 
tnmmer ; nntil, in fact, the fmiu were gathered, 
taking it in daring the winter to preeerye it from 
the weather. Wire-netting would make a more 
permanent ftruoture, but then it ii much more 
expensive. We think poeaibly yon have been 
pruning and root-pruning your treee too much. 
The more you hard prune the shoots of Apples 
and Pears the lees likely are you to get a crop of 
fruit-buds. A judicious thinning out is often Ml 
that is required. 

Figs DAMPma Orr (JL IF.).— TIm osqm of your FIgi 
daosjrlog at the mmz o( the fndU m they ere sboot to 
ripen lies, we think, In luTlng too much mototure in the 
atmoei»here. acoompented with too much crowdinR of 
foliage, making the oirenlatlon of air among the fnitt 
dlflloalt and Inadeqaate. The remedy la to oTerhaal your 
treee, thinning ont the weak ihoota and any other iarplu 
onei not reonlred for fnmiahlng the treee with frnlt- 
bearing wood for next year's crop. OiTe more air dnring 
warm weather, and defer closing the hooae for an lioar 
later in the afternoon, damping the walls, borders, and 
paths when doing so, but not the treee. Until the dlill- 
onlty is oTer, the trees should only be syringed once a 
day, and that in the morning. Leave a small (mink of air 
on the honse dnrtng the night, and slightly increase the 
fire-heat at the same time. Yon will find the trouble will 
soon disappear. 

DI81A8SD VlHlB (If. H.y—lt is no matter for wonder 
that yonr Vines should this year haTe made exceptional 
wood growth, and now are seriously sfleoted with fungus. 
With a border adrised to be sour, the proper course would 
haTe tMen last NoTcmber to haTe remoTed the top soil, 
lifted the roots, remoTed seTeral Inches of the bottom soil 
and replaced it with loam, wood ashes, and soot, then haTe 
relald the roots and coTered them with slmU«r fresh soil, 
to which was added one-fourth well-decayed manure, lime 
refuse, soot, and wood ashes again. In such a compost the 
Vines would probably haTe done well and been Tery 
healthy. Yonr treatment of the border was as improper 
as could well haTe been, and Just calculated to proToke 
disease. You should remore all the manure down to the 
lime, also much of that, to allow sun warmth to get to the 
roots. GlTc the rineiy free TentUation, but do not admit 
cold drangfas. Dust the foliage freely with sulphur, and 
get all planU outside as soon as you can. Seplantlng the 
Vines win be the best remedy. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

SwuT Briar Hxdoi (^/ora).~The Sweet 
Briars properly need no spring pruning, but the 
way to treat them is— in July, after they have 
done flowering — to cut out some of the older 
shoots where tiiey are crowded, in order to give 
the younger ones a chance of making better 
growth. The beet thing you can do is, wheo the 
flowers are over, to out out all the old worn-out 
shoots, so as to encourage the production of young 
ones from the base. If you persist with this 
treatment and, at the same lime, give the hedge 
liberal treatment by mulching with manure in 
spring, we think it will in time greatly improve. 

FaILURR with BUDDID STANDARD BrIARS 

{C. 8k%lton).—A» you have now budded Rosee for 
several seasons, the failure of your budded Briars 
is not owinff to the germ of the buds being pulled 
ont with the wood. We have known heavy 
failures from that cause alone. Faulty binding 
would account for many deaths, and if you had 
used raflSa for the first time last season this 
would, perbape, account for your failures. The 
raffia should be used nearly in a dry itate ; if it 
is wetted it will slacken when dry. Are von 
sure the stocks were in a fit condition when 
budded ? As you know, there should be a per- 
fectly free opening of the bark, and if the stocks 
are not budaed just when the sap is flowing freely 
there are numbers of buds that do not '* take." 
In nurseries it is usual to examine the buds after 
they have been budded about a month, and if 
any buds are dead, fresh ones are at once in- 
serted. If this were not the case, then the heavy 
rains, with spring frosts and close proximity to 
the river bed, would account for many deaths. 
If you are certain the buds are dead, cut back 
the branches to the old stem, and the Briars will 
send out new growths, in which yon can try 
again. 

BosE Foliage Disoolourid (Winifrede 2>ucae).- The 
discoloured foliage arises from the ODCongenial spring we 
haTe had. Where Boeee are pmned early or not pmned 
back sufficiently the early growths generally suffer In this 



way. Of course. It Is a check to the health of the plants ; 
but no material harm arises, proTiding the soft wood be 
not injured. Frequently we haTe hailstorms and cold 
east winds when the foliage is well advanced, with the 
result of this disfigurements Do not attempt to interfere 
with the foliage, but Just let it alone, and we think you 
will find by June that the foliage now unfolding will hide 
or replace that which is now blemished. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

QxnoK-OROwnro Climbsb (Hopfjul^—lwf would be the 
most suitable CTergreen climber for this purpose. The 
Hop may be planted any time during the lato autumn, 
winter, or spring. It may either be grown from seeds, or 
the old planta may be dlTlded up and increased in this 
way. Its proper name it Humulns Lupulus. 

HiATiHO OanniHOUSS (^matsur).— We should prefer 

Grar second plan fi for heating your greenhouse, as the 
ea of a reducing elbow la quite practicable. At the eame 
time we think an improvement CTen on that would be to 
carry the 4-lnch piping as far as D, using the reduced size 
only for the frame. A valve at D would enable you to keep 
the frame cooler than the greenhouse, if required. 

Tan SsiDfl (ffop«A<0.— This is a somewhat difficult 
question to answer, for everything depends on the fresh* 
ness of the seeds and the manner in which the plante are 
treated after the seeds have germinated. Some of theee 
seeds will lie two years before germinating. They are all 
perfectly hardy, but it is doubtful if they would pay to 
grow for seed, as some of thoee mentioned would not pto- 
dnce many, if any, seeds under twenty years. 

IfOLXS nr GAKDBH (A. J. l^mrX— Holes are chiefly 
carnivorous ; they feed on insects, earthworms, Ac., and 
occasionally vegetable matter. In gardens they do much 
damage to flower borders by cutting the roots of the 
plants, and their earth-heape render the garden very 
unsightly. The best way to get rid of them is to lay traps 
in the burrows or runs. The animals are very wary, and 
special precautions need to be taken to prevent the smell 
of one's hands remaining about the trape. If you have 
many moles in your garden, you would probably do best to 
employ a mole-catcher. 

Liquid IIahurx (ff.).— When liould manure smells 
offensive it Is very evident that it is being applied too 
strongly. As a rule proper liquid manure emits very little 
smell, and, indeed, is rarely found offensive. Certainly 
the soil Is a speedy deodoriser. Yon d« not state of what 
materials your liquid manure is compneed, whether of 
sewage, or from animals, or from chemical compounds. In 
all cases the proportion of water added to the original 
matter should be fully three-fourths. The best conne Is 
to ha^e large tube placed in a retired comer of the garden, 
keeping theee filled with the material creating the 
manurial matter and water. It is also a good plan to have 
in each a coarse bag containing from one to two pecks of 
soot to soak, theee being renewed each fortnight. Soot, 
whilst a capital manure so utilised, also acts as a 
deodoriser. Szposure of the liquid manure In tube also 
tends to deodorise or sweeten the liquid and render it 
more fit for application In warm -weather, without 
detracting from ita merits. It is rare that liquid manure 
applications creates offence. 

Black Yihi Wxsyil (Beeeie)— The insect attacking 
yonr nlants is the black Vine weevil (OtIorhynchus sulca- 
tus). This is a most destructive pest, for the grube are 
almost as injurious to plants as the beetles, for they feed 
on the mots of a great number of plants. Ferns. Cycla- 
mens, Primulas, Beeonias, Ac. The only way of destroying 
the grube is to pick them out from among the rooU. 
As regards the weevils they usually feed after it is dark, 
remaining hidden during the day under some shelter. 
If there is any moss in the poU or havkets in which your 
Orchids are growing you would probably find them In It. 
These Insects when alarmed drop from the plants as If 
dead. When they attack planta In pots It is useful to 
spread a sheet on the ground, and lay the plants on their 
sides on It. then when it has been dark for a hour throw 
a bright light suddenly oo the plant, or give it a good 
shake, and the beetles, If any are on it. will fall on to the 
sheet, where they can easily be seen and picked up. Laying 
small bundles of hay or dry moss at the base of the stems 
of the plants, or amonc their shoots, afford the insects 
convenient shelter to hide ; these traps should be exa- 
mined every momlnc, taking can that on opening the 
bundles the beetles do not drop out unseen. I am sorry 
that I cannot recommend any wholesale method of 
destmyinc this pAst.— O. S S. 

HiLLiriDBfl (T. I. JfoXmievV— Unfortunately you had 
not necked the hoz in which you sent the Insects In the 
soil from your Violet frames full, In consequence the soli, 
as it always does when damp and packed loosely, rattled 
about and formed into a number of small balls ronnd the 
Insects. On soskfng them In water I mansged to find the 
ramains of several specimens of one of the miUloedes, but 
not a trace of any Insect or green worm. They wera 
evidently cmshed and broken beyond recognitiou, so I 
cannot even hssard a gnese as to what they were. I should 
imagine, however. th«t the millipedes wera the cause of 
the Inlury to your Violets, as they sre among our most 
rolschfevons peets, and ara very diffl>*nlt to destroy. 
Insecticides ara of no nse in dealing with these ceaturee, ss 
their fklns are so thick and horny that few hsve any effect 
on them, end the few wouM have to be used of such a 
strengrh that the plants would be killed as well ss the 
pests. They msy, however, be trapped by laying bricks, 
tiles, pif ces of slate, board, or turf about on the ground 
where they ere ; they will often hide under luch thinos, 
or you might bury small pieces of Turnips, Mangolds, 
Csrrots, or Potatoes Just below the surfsce near their 
haunts thev are often a' tract ed by these baits. If you 
fasten a small wooden skewer into each they will be more 



readily found and handled. These traps should be exa- 
mined every morning.— O. S. S. 
Kaios op Plahts.-G'. C— 1, SprekeUa ftormosissima ; 

2, AsystasU bella (Mackaya bella) ; S, Ixia patens. 

J. C. J>.— Bhododendron KdgeworthlL BmiU TtabavU. 

— Lanrus nobllie var. angnstlfoUa. T, H. A. A.— The 

name of the fungus is Oeastrum stellatum. «/. Fsrptuon, 

—Veronica serpyllJfoUa, a common British plant, that was 

r»bsbly introduced to the lawn with the turf. 
Heruhaw.—l, Saxifrsga hypnoides; 2, S. csNpitosa; 
8, S. crustata; 4, Fritillarla pyranaica; 6, Phlox 
amosna; 6, Hellanthemum vulgare var. hyasopifolium. 

Manx. — Dendrobium chrysotoxum. RaMgh 

WiUmott— It Nephrodlum setlKcrnm ; 2. Pelargonium 
aplifollum ; S, Adiantum CapUlns - Veneris ; 4, Poly- 
podium sporadocsrpum ; 6, Davallia pallida (Moorei) 

C. 5W2ton.— 1. Oeum coccineum ; S, NepeU Mussinil ; 

5, Omphalodes vema ; 4, Omlthogalum nutans ; 6, Oxalis 
Acetocella; 0, Sdlla hlspsnlca alba; 7, Dactylis glo- 

merata variegata. If. T.— The green Primrose is a 

fslrly well-known variety, and is occasionally met with 

growing wild. C. B. .i.— Hlmantophyllnm miniatnm. 

Pert.— Onctdium flexuosum. K R. XI.— One of the 

numerous seedling forms of double Polyanthne which have 

no distinct name. E. A. B.—l, Pynis flortbnnda var. 

atroeanguinea I 2, Daphne pontica; 8. Cytisns pneoox; 
4, Prunns Paans (Bird Cherry); 5, Cytisus venicolor; 

6, Bibes alpinnm ; 7, Amelanchier vulgaris. 



LEGAL POINTS. 

SmvAHT's LiviBT {Coachffian and Oardener), 
In the abaeooe of ezpreM ttipnlation livoy 
baloDgs to a matter, bat in many oaaee it ia pro- 
vided that the livery shall beoome the aerrant'e 
property after be has worn it for a certain time. 
It ifl well to have an ezproM nnderatanding aboat 
tbii matter ao aa to avoid dispatee. 

pRiPAEATioN AND Go8T OF Lbasb {Perplexed^, 
A lease is nsnally prepared by the lessor's 
solioitor, and the draft is submitted to the lessee's 
solicitor for his approval. He makes snob altera- 
tions as be considers necesiary, and returns the 
draft to the lessor's solicitor, who engrosses the 
document if he ia prepared to accept the alterm- 
tioni. A lease is nsnally engrossed in duplicate, 
one oopy being sianed by the lessor and the other 
by the lessee. The copy (or part, as it is called 
by lawyers) signed by the lessor is known as the 
lease, and the copy (or p%rt) signed by the lessee 
is known as the counterpart. The lease is 
delivered to the lessee, ana the counterpart to 
the lessor. The C3ats of the lessor's solicitor are 
payable by the lessee 

Ikcomi Tax : Ai^lowamoks in Rkspkot or 
LiFB Inbubanci {Hard-tip). — An allowance from 
the amount of income assessed may be claimed 
by anv person who has insured his life, or the 
life of his wife, or who has oootraotcd for any 
deferred annuity on bis own life or on the life of 
his wife with any legally established insurance 
company or friendly society. The allowance ia 
limited to an expenditure on annual premiums 
not exceeding one-sixth of the claimant's net 
personal income from all sources, and has not the 
effect of giving exemption or abatement where 
the total income is tnereby reduced below the 
statutory limits. In order to secure the allow- 
ance the taxpayer must fill up the form which 
will be found on page 2 of the return and, if 
required, produce the premium receipts to the 
surveyor of taxes. 



SUTTON'S RBORBATION CLUB. 



For many yean past the employte of If eesiB. Sutton aad 
Sons have, with the generous assistance of the partne 
enjoyed various sports, but hitherto theee have been r 



nsra. 



as separate clubs. With the addition of other pastimes tt 
was, however, considered desirable to merge the whole 
under one general committee, and Just now there Is la 
prog r ees at the Boyal Seed Establishment the formalloa 
of a recreation club which will embrace all the popular 
sports. Hemheiahlp will be strictly limited to emplovte 
of the firm. The psitners have provided as a reersatioD 
ground a large portion of the grounds and land formerly 
belonging to Cintra Lodge, which were beautifully laid out 
by the late Hr. Martin Hope Sutton. A stcong representa- 
tive committee has been elected, on which figure the namea 
of many **old sports." Mr. Martin John Sutton is the 
first president of the club, and he is seconded by Mr. 
Arthur W. Sutton, Mr. Leonard O. Sutton, Mr. M. fl. 
Foquet Sutton, end Mr. B. P. Foquet Sutton as vice- 
preeldents. Mr. W. J. Brown is chairman of committee, 
and Mr. A. H. Leaver and Mr. W. Shipway are the hoa. 
treasurer and hon. secretary respectively. 
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BY ROYAL WARRANT MANUFACTURERS OF HORTICULTURAL MACHINIRY TO HIS MAJESTY KINQ EDWARD Vll. 

RANSOME8' LAWN MOWERS 

THE BEST IN THE WO RLD, 

Royal Botanic Society, 

1904 A 1005, 

Gold Medals. 

R.A.8.E., London, 

1904, 

Silver Medal. 

HAND POWER MACHINES. I MOTOR LAWN MOWERS. I HORSE AND PONY MOWERS 

In aU kinds and aixas. | As supplied to H.M. The King. | The best large machines. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 





rpEAii 

Igonserva 




ml 

\, LIGHTS. I 
WORK I 



PEAROE ft ODMPANY. 

I CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 

RUSTIC WORK 

Rustlo Apohes, 8ft. by 4ft., 
10/6 each. 

Bommsp Houasa, from 
£9 10 0. 

Catalogue Post Frbb. 

FORCING HOUSES. 

30 by la, ai-oz. glass, 
«16 16 I 

carriage paid. 

^CUCUMBER FRAMES. ^ 
No. feet. £ s. d. 

a ... 4 by 3 ... 16 
7 ... 4 by i ... a 10 

ai ... 6 by 8 ... S 7 
34 ... 6 by xa ... 8 7 | 

TENANT'S FIXTURES. 

All Sl^E. Glass. 
BPBOIAIi OFFBR. 

SPAN HOUSE, 15ft. by oft.» 
4ft. 6in. to eaves, 8ft. to ridge, 
a roof and a side ventilators, 
half-glass door, brass bolted 

look, stages both sides, a ft. 6in. wide. 

HoBsepainted. All glass ai-os. oat to 

sizes and marked. Packed for rail, AlO. 
For otbsr sizes, see Cstalogae. 

AwAr«f«d 4 Silver M«dAls. 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. 

I ao years' Record. Best Work. Cataloffue Post Free. 

IHE NORTH LONDON STEAM HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

Estab.) 648, HOLLOWAV ROAD, N. (18S5. 

'Ptaoaei 1650 Morth. 



garden Steps^ 

OHRAP. DURABIiR GARDRR 8TRP8 

m wncuLu artifioiaii btomr. 

Prloes,aCe.onreoeipcof reqnirements. Speoimens on view here. 
PUZ^HJUC * SON 

(By sp poto u — ut to His MiO«ty the Kii«). 

71, M^wman St., Oxfrnnl Bt^ I^ondon, W. 
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WEEDY LAWNS 



"^ 



COURTS, 



into a beautiful 

TRANSFORMED -^^ " ^ 



BY USING THB 



"CLIMAX 



ff 



NON-POI80NOU8 



LAWN SAND 



A SINGLE . . 
APPLICATION 



wUi Wnfk Wond»r9 on a 
Wo^dy or tn9aovo9*9sh^d Lawnm 



YT IS ^ finelj powdered and specially-dried chemical, which, if applied daring bri|;ht, dry weather kills daisies, 
•^ * 7*7 plantains, moss, and other Weeds, having spreading surface roots and rough-hairy le tves, to which it adheres, 
but falling to the roots of the grass it promotes a luxuriant growth of a beautiful green colour, quickly covering spaces 
previously occupied by Weeds. Apart from its valuable property of destrojring Weeds, it is the best AnnuAl 
dresslni; to apply to maintain a perfect swar J which will retam a fresh green appearance throughout the season. 

XT-TR r'ATTSR ^^ patchy, weedy, and discoloured Lawns, &c., may generally be traced to years of neglect, 
AXAj^ \M\js^M^ continual rem val of the cut grass, without returning to the soil, in the form of an annual top 
dressing, the necessary chemicals to maintain healthy growth. 

9fi LRSu ^*^^ dress 100 square yards to destroy Weeds, or 150 square yards as a manure. Where "ClinriAx" 
t;lt__l_ Lawn 8and is applied, no other manure ie required. 

PRICES (Carriage Paid)— Sample Tin (Tibs.) 2/3; 141b8. 3/6; 281b8. 6/-; 561b8. 11/-; 1 owt.20/-; 

10 owt. 170/- ; 20 owt. £16 10/-. 

CATALOGUE AND TESTIMONIALS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Prepared Sololy by TlfE BOU|IDAHY CltEN|ICAL CO , Ltd., LUTO|l STREET, LIVERPOOL. 



WEST'S 

Patent 
Corrugated 




Better 
than 
Raffia. 



Best Tylns: Material, cannot cut Plants, expands with srrowth, imperishable wear, nice fi:reen colour, half price of Raffia, twice as strong:, 

no waste. 1 d. coil ties up 1 60 plants, so test it yourself and buy on Its merits. Also 250 yd. Reels, complete 1 /6. 
To be had fipom aU SEEDSMEN and IRONMONORR8. If any diffloulty in getting it, send Seedsman's address who oan*t supply it, and a ooil 

will be posted you gratis. c. E. west, hiqham hill, London, n.e. 
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SOCIETIES. 

SOYAL HOanCULTUBAL SOCIETY. 
KAROIflSUB AHD TULIF COMMITTBK. 

Prubrt : Mr. J. T. BeDoet-P^d (ohAlrmftn), MaMra. W. 
Poapart, James Walker, John B. de G. Boacawtn, T. W. 
Leak, B. W. Wallace, J. D. Pearww, P. B. Barr, Alex. M. 
Wilaoo, O. Benthe, Walter T. Ware, B. A. Bowlea, G. 8. 
Tetheradfce, Bobert Sjdenbaiii, G. fl. Oartli (boo. tecre- 
iary), and the Bev. J. Jacob. 

Moiara. Walter T. Ware, Bath, exhibited a apleodid lot 
of Tallpa, scTeral of which obtained awarda from the 
committee. The flneat of them are described under new 
Talliw. 

Among the Tulips shown by Messrs. Bur and Sons In a 
large and representatlTe exhibit the Darwins were 
especially good. The Saltan, almost black ; Clara Bott, 
rich pink ; Barope, cerlae ; and BeT. H. Bwbank, light 
purple, were some of the most distinct. The cottage 
TuUpe included gesneriana spathnlata, g. Intea, Lsghora 
Bonnet, and Mrs. Moon, all good yellows ; Fnlgeos, d^rk 
crloDSon; Yellow Hammer, yellow flushed with scarlet; 
TiteUina. primroee marked with green; and other 
beautifal sorts. SilTer Baoksian medal. 

Messrs. B. W. Wallace and GiX, Kllnfleld Osrdens, 
Colchester, arranged a pretty bank of Darwin and cottage 
Tulips, Including many flue sorU. The Darwlos comprised 
La Tulipe Kuire, a T«ry handsome flower almost black ; 
ProTuet BxOler, purplish; Salmon King, salmon red; 
CUra Butt, rich pink ; Calliope, roee ; King Harold, dark 
crimson, a floe flower; Marie, bright cerise; Olow, 
crimson-scarlet; and many more. Among the cottage 
Tulipe gesneriana lutea pallida. Maid of Honour, cream 
eplaihed with red ; Ixloldes, yellow ; ritellina, primrose ; 
and Picotee, white with ruee edges, were beautifal flowers. 
SUTer-gilt nora medal. 

Mr. A. M. Wilson, Bast Keal, SpiUby, Linos, exhibited a 
group of Tulips in man/ flue sorU. Among the cottage 
sorU, which were cut with remarkably long stems. Golden 
Crown (yellow, flushed scarlet), fulgens (crimsonX elegans 
alba, Picotee, and ritellina were Tcry beauaiul ; while 
among the Darwins LoTsliness, rose ; ITlambeau, crimson ; 
Mrs. P. F. Sanders, red ; Corldlon, purple ; and Suson, pale 
aalmon roee, were noiiceable. Bink Beauty, white and 
scarlet, la a large, handsume Tulip. SilTcr Flora medal. 

The Tulipe exhibited by Messrs. Hogg and Bobsrcson. 
Bush, County Dublin, were Tery brUchi and Tsrled, and 
made a most attractlTs display. Yellow Qaeen, Mrs. 
James Boberteon, lutea major, Admiral Van Gunatanti- 
nople, and Mark Gray (three handsome Parrot Tullpt), 
Mrs. Moon (a lovely yellow flower). La Candeur (whiu, 
fluahed with rose-purple), Leghorn B jnnet, and mauy flue 
Darwin sorU were shown. Silver Flora medal. 

Messrs. B. H. Bath, Limited, the Floral Farms, Wisbech, 
showed a beautiful lot of Darwin and cottage Tulips. Tne 
former, which were chiefly repreeented, comprised many 
fine sorts, such aa Suson, salmon ; Ant Boosen, bright 
roee ; William Pitt, bright red ; Falrie Qaeen, purple and 
gold ; and Clara Butt, rich pink. Obbers shown were 
elegans Tsriegata, retroflext, Parrot Tulips, and many 
charming cottage aorta SlWer*gtlt Bankaian medal. 

Messrs. A. Dickson and Sans. Limited, Newtownards, 
showed a large collection of Tulips, the Darwins being 
especially good, e.^., Gold Vase, yellow flushed with 
purple ; Phaicla, deep rose ; Pallza, purplish tfnd red ; 
Brguste, p«le purple, and Europe, icarlet. Golden Crown, 
lugleacombe Pink, geaoeriana lutea pallida, AUda,BuUton 
d'Or, elegana alba, and othera were among the May- 
flowering Tulipe. Silver Flora medal. 

Meaars. James Veitcfa and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, exhi- 
bited Tulipe in variety, Darwin and cottage varieUes 
being included. Among the latter, vitelllna, Ingleaoombe 
Scarlet, geeneriana, Snowdon, La Merveille, DIdleri alba, 
elagana alba, and othera were beautif uL Betroflexa, with 
its rich yellow reflexing segments, waa one of the moat 
distinct. 

Messrs. WUUam Bull and Sons, King's Boad, Chelsea, 
exhibited Tulipe in considerable variety. The Darwins 
were especially well represented. Europe, roee ; Zulu, 
purple maroon; Sarah Bernhardt, aalmon roee; Paul 
Boudry, dark purple ; Audi 6 Djria, red maroon ; Mrs. F. 
. Sanders, cerise ; and others were exhibited. Picotee, 
Sweet Kancy, Parisian White, La Merveille, vitelUna, and 
other cottage sorts were also shown. 

Nkw Tulips. 

An award of merit was granted to each of the following : 

0€tn«r%ana lutsa —Beautiful soft yellow cottsge Tulip. 
Hanlandand Sans, Cork. 

tenner.— Dark crimaon Darwin. 

MUUU.—Dtirk red Darwin, large flower. 

Ptifche —A Darwin variety, rich ailvery rose. 

iris.— A large Darwin variety, with broad, rich red 
petals. 

The above four were shown by Measn. Wallace and Ca., 
Colchester. 

Beauty of BotA.— A long flower (Darwii^ primrose 
flushed with bronse. 

TeUow Picotee.— A typical yellow form of the well- 
known cottage Tulip-Picotee. 

Ingleicombe TeChw.—A handsome canary yellow, 
Darwin variety. 

Waltar T. Ware.— A. very fine flower, rich orange in 
colour ; one of the moat ahowy cottage Tulipe we have seen. 

The above four were shown by Messrs. Ware and Co., 
Bath. 

Fl^UIT AJTD VBOBTABLX COlOfimB. 

Present : Mr. George Bunyard (chairman), Maasrs. S. 
Mortimer, A. Dean, H. Parr, George Keif, Edwin Beckett, 
J. Davia, John Lyne, W. Bamea, G. Beynolds, J. Willard, 



P. C. M. Yeitch, C. Fuater, J. Mclodoe, Oeen Tbomaa, 
H. Somers Bivera, and A. B. Allan. 

A silver Buiksian medal waa awarded to Lord Aldenham 
(gardener, Mr. Beckett) for a collection of Lettucea in 
aeveral varietiea. Buttercup and Ctoldeb Queen appeared 
to be the beat. 

A lUver Knightian medal waa awarded to an exhibit of 
Peach treea In pota bearing flue crope of fruit i hown by 
Messrs. T. Bivers and Sona, Sawbridgeworth. The Peachea 
were of the early varieties Duke of York and Ducheas of 
Cornwall ; both were well coloured. 

Measrs. Jamea Yeitch and Sona, Limited, (%elsea, 
exhitrited some Apples In exceUent condition. Sach as 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Bess Pool, Wellingtoo, Newton 
Wonder. Northern Greening, Bamack Beauty, Beauty of 
Kent, Wadhurst Pippin, King of Tompklo's (>>unty, and 
other varieties were flnely shown. The fruits were flrm 
and well coloured. Sliver Knightian medaL 

Some flue Strawberries, evidently of the variety Boyal 
Sovereign, were shown by Lady Plowden, The (Jardent, 
Aston Bowant, Oxford. Silver Bankslan medal. 

A coU«ctlon of Yrgetable Marrowe, Cucumbers, Toma- 
toes, Lettuce, and Strawberries from the Horiicultural 
College, Swanley, evidenced excellent cultivation. 

3ir. S. Mortimer, Bowledge, Farnham, exhibited some 
Rond fruits of Tomatoea— Sunrise and Winter Beauty. The 
former la a rather small round fruit, while the latter is 
large and flattisb. 

Bunches of Tomato Bsrly Sunrise, a small round trait, 
was shown by Mr. E. Beckett, Aldenham Gardeoa, Elstree. 

The new Bhubarb, Hobday's Giant, waa shown by 
Messrs. Cutbush and Bon, Hlghgate. 

Mr. A. W. Metcalfe, gardener to Sir T. Wener, Bart, 
Luton, Hoo, Beds, exhibited a new Cabbage Lettuce 
called Winter Superior, which aeemed of excellent quality. 

An award of merit waa granted to Broccoli Peerleea, 
shown by Messrs. Kent and Brydon, Darlington. 

UNITED HOBTICULTUBAL BENEFIT AND 
PBOVIDENT SOCIETY. 
Thi usual monthly committee meeting of this society 
was held at the Bnral Horticultural Hall, Ylncent Square, 
Westminster, on Monday, the 14th inat, Mr. Charlea H. 
Curtis in the chair. Ten new members were elected and 
one nominated. Two deatlia were reported, and the 
amounu standing to the credit of the deceased members 
were granted to their nominees respectively. Nine 
members were reported on the sick fund. The amount 
paid for alckness since the laat meetliig waa £29 8i. 

EAST ANGLIAN HOBTICULTUBAL CLUB. 

TmuiB was a large gathering of membera of thia flouriahing 
club at the May meeting. The exhibition tablea, both in 
the competitive and non-competitive sections, were well 
flUed from Messrs. Hobbles, Limited ; W. Palmer, gar- 
dener to I. B. Coaka, Eiq., Norwich; C. Bnrtenshaw, 
gardener to H. Skelton, Eq., Norwich ; H. Perry ; C. H. 
Fox, gardener to Sir E. B. Mitnael, Cation; T. Notley, 
gardener to E. G Buxton, E q . Thorpe ; W. Shoe»mlth, 
irardener to F. W. Hirnicr, E<q, Cringleford ; Mr. W. 
Snoith, gardener to B. J. CaUv, Etq., Tuurpe, and othera. 
An eaaay competition upon *' The Hiatory and Cultivation 
of the Plum " brought out flve essaytata. After the papers 
had been read the awarda were glv* n at follows : First, 
J. Ewlng. Cringleford; second, C. H. Fox. Cation; 
third, A. F. Cooke, Norwich. Toe sntj«ct of the summer 
outing waa brought forward, and It waa decided to visit 
Sbotesham Park and Shoteaham Bectory, both noted for 
their floral beauUea. 



THE BOYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 
Thbrk waa a good diaplay of flowers at the exhibition held 
in the grounds of this society at Begeut'e Park recently, 
and in the afternoon 

Gold medala were awarded to Meaars. J. Waterer and 
SoM, Limited, Bagahot, for a large group of plante in pota 
of their beautiful Bhododendron Pink Pearl, the planta 
being ven floelv flowered ; to Mr. George Mount, Can- 
terbury, for a delightful exhibit of cut B'laee In many 
varietiea. 

Large silver-gilt medala were awarded to Meaars Barr 
and Sana, King Street, Covent Garden; B. H. Bath, 
Limited, WUbech ; B. W. Wallace and Co., Golcheater ; 
and to Hogg and B<)bertson, Dublin, for aplendid exhlbita 
of Tulipe In many Darwin and cottage varietiea. 

Sllver-gtit medala were given to Mesara. T. 8. Ware, 
Limited, Feliham, for a bright diaplay of Bsgonlas, 
Carnations, and hardy flowera; P^ed and Son, Weat 
Norwood, for a group of Accra, alplnea, and Gloxlniaa ; 
and to Hugh Low and Co., for Carnationa, Schlsanthua, Ac 

Large silver medals were awarded to Meears. Amoa 
Perry, Wlochmore Hill, for his beautiful Phlox ; Charlea 
Turner, Slough, for Azaleaa ; and G. Beuthe, Keaton, Kent, 
for hardy flowera. 

Silver medale were awarded to Messra William Paul 
and Son, Waltham Cross, for a RTOup of the new climbing 
Boee Kathleen and others ; W. and J. Brown, Stamford, 
for Heliotrope, Pelargoniuma, Ac ; Sir F. Treea Barry, 
Bart, Windaor, for Camellias, Aaaleas,and Bhododendrons 
cut from the open ; and to Mr. N. Lowis, Bridgwater, for 
Anemones. 

Mr. S. Mortimer showed Tomatoes Sunrise and Winter 
Beauty, the former, a rather small, round, red fralt, 
receiving a flrst-class certificate. 

Walp^e Greenwell, Esq., Marden Park, Caterham 
(gardener, Mr. Lintott), exhibited some interesting spathes 
of Calla elliotlana ; one waa double, and the other waa 
partly follaoeona Some aplendid Malmalson Carnationa 
were ahown by Lady Alice Dundaa, Weat Stoke House, 
Chichester. 



Mr. J. WlUUms, Oxford Boad, BaUng. exhibited the 
rural toble deooratione ; Bruce'a Flower Dlaplajers wars 
shown by Mr. G. H. Ssge, Manor Boad, Blchmond ; and 
Yal's Beetleonte, for killing cockroaches, beetles, Ac, was 
shown by the proprietors. 

The Misses HopUns, Mere, Knutafoid,Cheahire.exhlblted 
the beautiful pink Daiay Alice and other hardy flowers. 

The ** Mummy " Wheat.— I hm^n bteo 

very nmoh iDterested in the paragraph appearing 
on page 242 of Thb Gabdin entitled '*The 
lodeatmoiibility of L*fe." Some years ago I was 
present when a atatement was made about the 
remarkable reralta obtained from sowing Wheat 
tak«n from the hand of a mammy. I mentioned 
the matter to the late Mr. Peale, oar parks 
enperintendeDt, and he altogether tooated the 
idea of there being any trnth in the statement. 
Reoently, however, I have again heard it etated 
from the pnlpit, by way of illostration, that 
Wheat from the hand of one of the Pharaohs had 
on being sown given remarkable results in yield. 
From yonr footnote to the paragraph it appeare 
likely yoa have already dealt with this snbjeot 
in yonr paper, bat aa others like myself may not 
have notioed it, or may not have been readers 
when it appeared, I venture to suggest that a 
statement from yoa woald prove of maoh interest 
to manv. — MuMioiFAL, 6fiU. [This question 
ooonrs from time to time, in spite of all that 
has been written on the sabjeot to prove that it 
is impossible for grains ot Wheat kept so long 
to germinate. It appears that about sixty-five 
vears ago a dosen grains of Wheat were seot 
home from Egypt by a gentleman who said that 
he had taken them out of a vase which had been 
found in one of the ancient tombs which contained 
a mummy. These were pown, and one plant was 
said to have been raised which bore two poor 
ears. Various experiments have since been made 
to test the truth of this supposed germination of 
one of the grains from the mummy tomb, but 
without any success, and it is clear that there 
wss a mistake somewhere, either the grain which 
germinated never came from Bgvpt, or it was a 
recent one which had not been t>uried for cen- 
turies. Oa examination of the Wheat which has 
undoubtedly been buried it is invariably found on 
examination with a microscope that the embryo 
is destroyed, although the starch cells, of which 
the rest of the grain is chiefly composed, still 
turn violet in colour when iocfine is applied to 
ihem, jastas newly-made starch wilL Modem 
Wheat, if kept for ten years, will not germinate, 
so that it is not credible that Egyptian Wheat 
harvested some 3,000 years ago, even though it 
may be of a somewhat different nature to our 
Wheat, and have been preserved under parti- 
cularly favourable conditione, could retain its 
vitality for such a length of time. There is no 
doubt that Wheat and other seeds and fruit have 
been found in the ancient Egyptian tombs, and 
even flowers in such a good state of preservation 
that their colours even were retained, but on 
exposure to the air they soon fell to pieces ; there 
was no vitality in them. — Ed.] 

Cataloouu RicnvKD. 
PUmU CotaleytM.— y. Lemolns et flls, 1S4, Rae da 



MonteU Nancy, France. 
BesJtieper t r S% 



,M,m-mmfy^m SupoUet — E. H. TsyloT, Wslwyn, Herts. 

Dahiiae -T. 8. Ware(1902), Limited, Feltham,Mlddleaex ; 
Keynea, WUllama, and Ca, Saliabaiy. 

New i{o«et.— William Pattl and Sod, Waltham Cross, 
HerU. 

Water LUiet.—R. Wallaoe and Co., KUnfleld Gardens, 
Colchester. 

Fruit Treee and Orntunental Treee and Shndft^—TbomMM 
Crlpps and Co., Limited, Tunbridse Wells. 

Suwuner Bedding PlanU.—WwUm Wataoa and Sons, 
Clontart Kurseries, Dublin. 

Plant9.-E. P. Dixon and Sons, Limited, Hull. 

Srratitic — Io our report of the exhibits aliown baton 
the fioyal Horticultural Society on the 15th inst. tt was 
incorrectly atated that the flrat diploma waa awarded to 
MUtonla yexillarla auperba from Jeremiah Colnan, Bsq. ; 
the first diploma was awarded to the very bsautlral 
Mlltonia Tsxillarla memoria O. D. Owen exhibited by Str 
Frederick Wisan, Btrt., Clare Lawn, Seat Sheen (Orchid 
grower, Mr. W. H. Young). 

««* Tks TeaHy SubaoHftiai^ ta Tn Oaann ia: let— d. 
At. dcL ; Foreign, 8$. M 
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THE WISTARIAS. 

A MONG the stronger growing climbers 
/\ that are hardy in Britain— and 

/ \ the Wistarias are, perhaps, the 
y j^ most robust of them — none eqaal 
the best members of this genus in 
the gorgeottsness of their flower beauty. 
The old Wistaria chinensis, a denizen 
of our gardens now for ninety years, is, 
of course, the best known of them all, but, 
beautiful as it is, I am inclined to think that 
it is surpassed by the best forms of W. multi- 
juga. In recent years some very charming 
varieties of this latter species have been 
introduced. 

Like so many other genera of plants, 
Wistarias are represented on both the 
American and Asiatic continents, although 
but one species— W. frutescens— is found in 
America. At present five species are known, 
no new one having been added to our 
collections for over thirty years, and I have 
not heard that the explorations of Dr. Henry, 
Mr. E. H. Wilson, or other travellers have 
brought any new Wistaria to light. 

The name perpetuates the memory of 
Caspar Wistar, an American scientist who 
flourished about the end of the eighteenth 
century. It is often wrongly spelt Wisteria, 
in which form it is very popular in remote 
suburbs, as a name for a "cottage" or 
" villa," where, as a rule, no other evidence 
of its presence exists. 

Whilst Wistarias are not particular in 
their requirements, a few conditions are 
requisite if they are to be seen at their 
best. They like a rich soil, plenty of 
moisture, and abundant sunlight. W. 
chinensis, the only species that has, as yet, 
obtained a really wide foothold in gardens, is 
usually grown on the south side of a house or 
wall ; and in no other position can it be seen 
to better advantage. It is, however, very 
attractive trained in other ways, as, for 
instance, on a pergola. 

At Kew, an old plant near the Sun Temple, 
which many years ago grew against a 
dwelling-house that stood there, was trained 
on a large, cage-like structure when the 
building was pulled down. This it long ago 
completely covered, and it is now a very 
striking object every year when in flower. 
The drawback to such an arrangement is, of 
course, that unless one has a big plant to 



start with, the structure that has to be 
covered may be somewhat of an eyesore till 
this is accomplished. 

In nature, I suppose, this and other strong- 
growing Wistarias climb to the top of and 
ramble over other trees. That Nature may 
very well be copied where occasion offers is 
shown in Mr. Anthony Waterer's nursery at 
Knap Hill, where, if I remember rightly, the 
white variety and the double-flowered variety 
of W. chinensis are to be seen growing on 
other trees. I know there is, or used to be, 
a mauve-flowered Wistaria growing on a 
Laburnum, for I have a vivid recollection of 
seeing both in flower at one time, and a very 
striking picture the commingled yellow and 
mauve racemes made. 

Then, if space be a consideration, both 
W. chinensis and W. multijuga may be grown 
as bushes simply by keeping them pruned 
back to the required size. Good examples 
of this mode of culture are exhibited at the 
Horticultural Hall in spring in collections of 
forced plants, although, of course, they are 
grown in pots. 

Of W. chinensis there are besides the 
type three varieties in cultivation—flore-albo 
(white), florerpleno (double), and a variegated 
form of which not much in favour has, I 
think, to be said. As to 

Wistaria multijuga, I am of opinion 
that it is one of the most beautiful of all 
hardy shrubs that have come into prominence 
in recent years. Twelve years ago but little 
was heard of it, although about that time 
some fine racemes, nearly or quite 3 feet 
long, were shown at the Temple Show. It is 
rather remarkable that it escaped general 
notice so long, for it is the Wistaria that is 
so popular in the Japanese tea gardens. 
Many pictures of remarkable specimens in 
Japan have been published in recent times, 
but often they are described as W. chinensis, 
in spite of the racemes streaming down 3 feet 
or more in length. 

This length of raceme is the chief distinc- 
tion between this species and W. chinensis, 
but the flowers, instead of being closely set 
together, are arranged more sparsely. What 
they lose in number they gain in elegance. 
Compared with the older species the leaves 
of W. multijuga are made up of more leaflets, 
which are also smaller, of a brighter green, 
and smooth. It flowers three weeks later 
than W. chinensis. It requires the same 



conditions, a^d may be trained in the same 
way, except that an arrangement which 
allows of the racemes hanging clear is to be 
preferred. The favourite Japanese way 
appears to be to train it on an overhead 
trellis. 

Of W. multijuga, a very beautiful pure 
white variety is now to be had (the type has 
flowers of mixed violet, blue, and white). 
And M. Leon Chenault of Orleans has 
offered for a few years past a rose-coloured 
variety (rosea). This is grown at Kew, but 
has not yet flowered ; it is, however, very 
highly spoken of. Turning to the three 
remaining species there is but little to be 
said. They are more suited to establish- 
ments where an effort is made to form 
collections than to those where the best of 
each group only can be found room for. 

W. FBUTBSOENS is a native of the South- 
East United States, and is a climber. In 
this country it is far from being as robust a 
grower as the two previously mentioned. It 
has bluish- purple flowers, closely packed in 
cylindrical racemes 3 inches to 6 inches 
long. A superior form with racemes 8 inches 
to 1 foot long is known as magnifica ; there 
is also a white variety (flore-albo). 

W. BRACiiYBOTRYB is not Well kuowu. 
It was discovered by Siebold in Japan, and 
was introduced about 1830. It appears, 
however, to have been nearly or quite lost 
to cultivation until, within liie last decade, 
it appeared again. The flowers are described 
as purplish-blue. 

W. JAPONiCA is a white-flowered species 
rarely seen in gardens and inferior in merit 
to all the others. It flowered in Messrs. 
Veitch's nursery at Coombe Wood in 1884, 
and is still grown there, the original plant, 
I believe, having beoA sent home by Maries. 
The racemes are branching, very slender, and 
about 1 foot long. W. J. Bean. 



THE PROTECTION OF 
WILD FLOWERS. 

" To the true lover of Nature wild flowers 
have a charm that no garden can equal." 
So says Lord Avebury, and though in such 
a magazine as this the assertion may seem 
bold, there are many of its readers who 
agree with him. Horticulturists are bound 
to take an interest in wild species. Wild 
plants and flowers have contributed more, 
far more to the happiness of man than any 
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wealth of gold or precious stones, not only 
because they have given us the dear deliffhts 
of cultivating and turning many of them 
into field and ffarden plants for use and 
ornament, but also because of the charm of 
their spontaneity and the force of their 
natural characters and qualities. 

What shall we do, we English people, 
when there are no more wild flowers in our 
land to love and learn from t Ruthless is the 
destruction of them that is going on. If 
nothing can be done, and soon, to stem the 
flood of devastation, all, yes, all of them 
except the very rankest weeds, will disappear. 
The very efforts that we make to teach our 
people the worth and beauty of flowers 
seem but to work against us. Who can 
doubt that the tantalising effect of seeing 
sweet flowers in parks and public places, that 
only can be gazed at and never touched, has 
visible results in the grabbing of every 
blossom that seems free ? 

It may help us in considering the question 
of wild flower protection if we make a list of 
all the known causes of their loss. These 
fall into two classes— the inevitable and the 
avoidable. LasUy, we will try to think of 
remedies. 

Civilisation itself must be put down in the 
front rank of inevitable causes. In its 
advance it is inevitable that the native flora 
of any place must suffer. Forest-clearing, 
drainage, agpricultural improvements and ex- 
tensions, bmlding and quarrying, these thinjps 
push plants and flowers aside. Agriculture is, 
perforce, the means of exterminating manv a 
plant the wild-flower lover will regret The 

Eurple Corncockle (Lychnis GitnagoX the 
lue Cornflower (Centaurea cyanus), even 
white and vellow Ox-eye Daisies and the gay 
Poppy are less common field-flowers now than 
they were thirty years aso. 

The extension of building round our towns 
must go on ; it is a necessitv of modem life, 
and to the claims of agricultural, industrial, 
and financial activities we must bow, makins 
the most of our quiet railway cuttings and 
all uncultivated margins; but there is no 
reason why we should not protect from the 
hand of the destroyer certain beauty spots of 
England which are known to be the home of 
some of our rarest species— such spots as the 
gorge of the Bristol river Avon at Clifton, 
the Cheddar Rocks, and the gorge of the 
flower-strewn river Wye. We would plead, 
too. for protection of some areas of bog ana 
fenland, where drainage is robbing us of 
priceless treasures. And there are sandy 
stretches of the seashore which fifteen years 
ago were blue in summer-time with the 
exquisite wild Sea Holly (Eryngium mariti 
mum). Where are they now, those drifts of 
dim blue flowers, mid leaves of silver that 
shadowed back the colours of the sky t Alas ! 
they have been rooted out by careless hands 
in all directions at aU accessible by man. It 
so happens that the roots of the Sea Holly 
are eaible, but it is a thousand to one that 
any more sensible use was made of any of 
these tom-up plants than the brief adornment 
of a lodging-house parlour. 

The avoidable causes of wild - flower 
destruction have been given by an expert 
from whom I quote. Tnev are in brief, ''the 
needless deruralising of rural districts. 
' smoke, trade collectors, and the excesses of 
tourists, children, and EM^tanLBts." 

Children, I agree with the Professor, whose 
words I borrow, are the least harmful on the 
guilty list True, those who are taken out 



into the country in large parties gather 
flowers by handfuls, to wither in their 
little finffers and die before home is 
reached ; out children seldom pull out whole 
plants by the roots, nor do they rob the earth 
of her rarest and most precious stars. This 
is done, I srieve to say, by botanists and 
scientific collectors, some of whom — we hope 
not manv— are the worst offenders. Mr. E. M. 
Holmes has told us how, when walking over 
Ballard Down, near Swanage, he saw in the 
turf, six plants of Orchis ustulata: on his 
return he saw six holes. It is not good to hear 
of botanists, during the last two years, having 
collected 100 whole plants of Anemone Pul- 
satilla from one locality, and 200 specimens 
of the rarer Trifolium Bocconi from the 
Lizard. Trade collectors are particularlv 
destructive, because they do things on such 
a large scale, yet they are more easily 
forgiven, hard as it is to think calmly or 
charitably of the three men in Devonshire 
who, with a horse and trap, carted awav ten 
sacks of Ferns each week for three weeks in 
succession. Frances A. Bakdswsll. 

(To be continued,) 

KBW IN LILAC-TIME. 

Go down to Kew In LlUc-tlme, in LIlM-Ume, Id Lilac- 
time; 

Oo down to Kew in LUnc-tlme (it Isn't far from London), 

And 7on diall wander hand in hand with Love In Samner'i 

wonderland ; 

Oo down to Kew In LUao-tlme (it len't far from London). 

The Cherfy trees are seas of bloom and soft perf ame, and 

sweet perf ome ; 

The Cherry trees are seas of bloom (and oh, so near to 

London 1) 

And there thejr say when dawn Is hi^ and all the world's 

a blase of sky. 

The cnokoo, thongfa he's rery shy, will sing a song for 



compete. The name and address of the oom- 
petitor most be written upon the MS., and not 
upon a Mparate piece of paper. The Editor 
cannot undertake to retan the M88. of nnnio- 
oeMfal competitors. 



The nightingale Is rather rare, and yet they say yon'U hear 
him there 
At Kew, at Kew in Lllac-tlme (and oh, so near to 
London I) 
The linnet and the throstle, too, and after dark the long 



And golden-eyed tn-whtt, tn-whoo of owls that ogle 



For Noah hardly knew a bird of any kind that Isn't heard 
At Kew, at Kew In LUao-tlme (and oh, so near to 
London); 
And when the Sose begins to pont, and all the Chestnat 
spires are ont, 
ToQ'U hear the rest without a donbt aU dhomssing for 



Alfrid Notes, In Cape Timet. 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 
JUNE. 

SMALL FLOWER GARDEN. 

A F2fst PfUe of FOUR GUINBAS^ 
A Second PfUe of TITO GUINEAS» 

A ThM PrUe of ONE GUINEA, 
And a Focsrtfi PHge of HALF-AGUINEA 

are offered for the best essay upon "How 

to Lay Out a Flower Garden of not more 

than Half an acre in Extent ^ 

A simple plan to show the proposed design, 
and also a list of the plants used, most be f^iven. 

The remarks must oe written on one side of 
the paper only, and be enolosed in an envelope 
marked ** Gempetition," addressed to «The 
Bditor of Thb Gabdbt, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Oovent Garden, London, W.G." The answers 
most reach this office not later than Jane 30. 
Both amateur and professional gardeners may 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

Jane 6.— National Amatenr Gardeners' Asso- 
ciation Meeting and Exhibition, Winchester 
Hoase, Old Broad Street. Mr. Rowberry will 
lectnre on ** Carnations." 

Jane 6. — Royal Horticnltaral S3oiety'8 Colonial 
Frait Show (two days). 

Jane 12.— Horticnltaral Clnb, 6 p.m. 

Jane 12.— Royal Horticnltaral Society's Exhi- 
bition and Meeting. 

Jane 10. — Oxfora Commemoration Show. 

Jane 20.— York Gala (three days). Royal 
Horticnltaral Society's Exhibition of Table 
Decorations. 

Jane 26.— Royal Hortionltoral Society's Exhi- 
bition and Meeting. Isle of Wight Rose Show. 

Jane 27. —Richmond (Sarrey ) and Soathampton 
Flower Shows. 



BPltlah PPlmulas.— I am now basy 
arrannng my notes on British Primalss, and if 
any en yonr readers feel disposed to help me on 
with this important work, I shall feel indebted 
bv their sending me flowers of any ancient Tarie- 
ties and any of the most advancsd modem sorts. 
Will they say if they are willing to give me 
plants on my sending stamps for money ont-of • 
pocket, or if necessary I wonld pay for them. — 
Ywna, Barb, y.M.H., Kim, N.B. 

Buddlela vaplabllis maffniflea.— 

On page 278 for Baddleia veitohiana magnifioa 
read B. variabilis magnifica. 

The Blalpffowple fipuit industry. 

Some idea of the extension of the frnit-growing 
indnstrjr in the neighbonrhood of Blai^wrie, 
Perthshire, may be gathered from the increase 
in the prodaction of Raspberries, which for eome 
years has been at the rate of 200 tons yearly. In 
1003 the tonnage sent by rail was abont 1,000 tons 
net weight, and in 1905 it was 1,400 tons ; while 
in 1906, provided that other things are normal, 
it is estimated that the Raspberries sent from 
Blairgowrie Station will reach the large total of 
1,000 tons. The gross tonnage will be about 
2,000 tons, and a ronffh calcalaticn gives the 
average gross valae of the crop at £40,(K)0. 
Abont three-fonrths of the crop soes to England, 
the best market there being Manchester, that 
city alone aocoantina for abont 600 tons. Leeds, 
Liverpool, and London come next of the Rnglish 
cities in the order in which they appear. Soot- 
land takes abont 20 per cent, of the crop, and 
Ireland 5 per cent. An effort is being made to 
extend the London demand, by trjring to seonre 
a reduced rate of carriage. It has bcMi proposed 
that the fruit should be sent there by fish train, 
and at the same rate of carriage— £3 per ton, 
instead of the present rate of £5 per ton. The 
problem of pickers is a troublesome one, but by 
new arrangements it is hoped to secure a larger 
supply of labour of this kind. New bnildingi 
for tne accommodation of pickers are being 
erected, but recently hindrance was caused to 
the erection of some at Essendy by portions 
being blown down during a gale. Since writing 
the above we understand that the Caledonian 
Railway Company have declined to carry the 
fruit at the reduced rate p r oposed. 

Novelties at the Paris flower 

show.— The delightful space and the well- 
arranged masses of colour in the Conrs la Reine 
flower show in Paris make a far finer effect on 
entering than anything we have to look at in the 
annual Temple show. In point of interest and of 
variety, however, there is no doubt as to which 
is the most satisfying. There are one or two 
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DOveltiM of valae that should not be overlooked, 
notably among the Rhododendron!, for M. Gavron 
of Cherbonrg exhibits the most splendid seed- 
linos, crosses of Anoklandi with other speoies, 
and his boshes covered with enormous flesh pink 
blooms are as splendid as Pink Pearl or Kewenae 
can be, while dmering in colour. M. Moser, too, 
shows his onrioos and beantifnl hybrid yellow 
Az%leodendron, which is the most sinflolar blend 
of Azalea and Rhododendron, exactly midway 
between either parent. The Japanese Tree 
PsBonies are most surprisingly beantifnl, and 
have apparently suffered less from the ^vnn^ 
frosts than other varieties. Adsnma Nikishi 
(pure scarlet), Haknra Kuten (pure white), and 
K%gura Jishi (deep roee-crimson) are all semi- 
double varietiee that put the finest old favourites 
to shame, and caused loud exclamations from the 
admiring crowd. M. Paillet of Chatenay had the 
luck to exhibit them. M. Lemoine showed his 
fine Lilacs, and one named Etoile de Mai is so 
distinctly bicolored as to be very distinct as well 
as pretty that note should be made of it. A very 
bright bedding Calceolaria called 
Triomphe du Nord was shown by 
M. Nonin, and promises to be bv far 
the best bedding Calceolaria I have 
yet seen. It was amusing to see the 
little old-fashioned Cape Sida mal- 
vasflora shown as quite a new plant, 
Malva oapensis, but it is always a 
dainty little shrub. M. Poirier had 
some very fine new Geraniums, and 
one — Mme. G. Lebey — seemed quite 
a fresh shade of soft lavender-pink, 
extremely delicate and pretty. M. 
Maron did not exhibit his seedling 
Orchids, but M. Capp^ showed his 
beautiful Lycaste Cappei, and M. 
Beranck showed Renanthera im- 
echootiana and Phalsenopsis rime- 
stadtiana in splendid form, size, 
and brilliaDce. Pot Roses are 
never shown well in France, and 
Carnations were far below the 
mark, save and except those shown 
by Messrs. Cutbush. Vilmorin and 
Cjkyeux le Clerq both showed many 
good annuids, but the dingy colour- 
ing of the newest Nicotiana hybrids 
is most disappointing. That bril- 
liant little Gjtmolepii Tagetes, as 
usual, is much used as an edging. 
I wonder why it is never grown 
in quantity in England? The fruit 
and vegetables shown were superb, 
as far as could be ascertained from 
a hasty glance.— E H. Wood all. 

A note aboat Tufted 
Pansles. — Much has been 
achieved in recent years in the 
development of these plants, the 
Tufted Pansy (Viola) of a decade 
since having little in common 
with the kinds that find favour to-day. The 
variety illustrated represents a distinct type of 
these popular flowers. Grey Friar is hardly done 
justice to in the illustration. It is rather a large 
flower, of good form, and is borne on long, erect 
foot-stalks. The plant is a profuse bloomer, and 
possesses, what should be regarded as an essential 
m the Tufted Pansies, a good habit. As may 
be seen, the blossoms are neatly rayed. The 
colour may be described as a shade of ffreyish blue. 
This was raised by Mr. William Sydenham of 
Tamworth, and was photomphed from blossoms 
sathered in his gardens. We have experimented 
m various ways in settinff up the Tufted Pansies 
for exhibition and home decoration, and thought, 
arranged as they are in this instance, they were 
more pleasing and less formal than the stiff- 
looking sprays one is accustomed to see at the 
shows. A saucer of silver sand that has been 
thoroughly moistened is all that is required. 
Pieces of Pansy foliage are then inserted here and 
there uid the Tufted Pansy blossoms disposed 
V between them. Mossed round the edge of the 



saucers these arrangements make excellent 
decorations for the table. They have the 
appearance of growing plants. 



DAFFODIL NOTES. 

Thrbb Irish-baisid Seedling Daffodils. 

I HAVE had the pleasure this season of 
flowering the following three new seedling 
Diffodils. They were raised by Mr. W. B. 
Hartland of 0>rk, who was one of the 
first men to take the Daffodil in hand 
many years ago, and to whom this most 
lovely of all spring flowers owes much of its 
present popularity. 

Loma Doom, — Now that we have so many 
sorts so nearly alike that only an expert can tell 
the difference, this fine yellow Ajax comes as a 
most welcome addition, for it is quite distinct 
from any other trumpet variety I have yet seen. 
In colour it is a perfect self, the perianth and 
tvnmpet being exactly the same tone of par- 



Mr. Hartland's efforts in the way of improving 
the DaffDdil have been crowned with marked 
success, for he is now putting on the market a 
considerable number of very beautiful seedlings 
raised at his Ard Cairn grounds, many of which 
are great advances on older varieties. He is 
continuinff his work of hybridising with un- 
diminished eneray and enthusiasm, making 
great numbers of crosses each season, his aim 
being perfection of form and stronger texture, 
also new breaks in colour. G. L. W. 



Notes of Vasibtixs of the Pheasant's Etb 
* (Naboissus POBTIOyS). 

As I have been noting the names and some of the 
characteristics of the varieties of N. poeticus at 
different shows and in various gardens this spring, . 
it may be of some interest to Daffodil gr ow e rs for 
me to record the results. True Poeticus varieties 
must necessarily be rather alike, and so their 
descriptions in writing cannot vary much. At 
present the number of varieties before the public 




ONE OF THE NEWER TUFTED PANSIES (VIOLAS), GBET FRIAB. 



ticularly rich pure canary yellow ; the flower is 
ver^ substantial, which gives it the power of 
lasting well. In shape it is most distinct and 
beautiful, having broad stout perianth segments 
and long narrow abeolutely straight trumj^t, 
without any reflexing or serrating at the brim. 
It is a most vigorous plant, having strong massive 
foliage, and will prove most valuable for suc- 
cession, as it is very late, lasting this season in 
good condition until the second week in May. 

Bemice is a charming flower of the Parvi 
class, havinff an elegant star-shaped white 
perianth, and a small funnel-shapea cup of a 
wonderfully deep and vivid red, even deeper I 
think than Firebrand. 

Orestes, though small in comparison with many, 
is a really first-clsss flower, certainly one of the 
most beautiful and refined I have seen of its class. 
Perianth lovely pale cream yellow, with beauti- 
fully rounded broad overlapping segm^ts, very 
fine widely expanded saucer-shaped crown, 
beautifully crinkled, and of the most brilliant 
and fiery red orange. 



is about forty. The list I give does not profess 
to be complete, nor does it include the new 
seedlings which are still in the hands of tha 
raisers, and which have only appeared once or 
twice at exhibitions. 

The Midland Show at Birmingham this yeta 
was remarkable for the number of Poeticus 
varietiee tibat were to be seen there. I counted 
twenty-five. 

Acme — One of the very best of the red eye 
type. Very well balanced flower. Shown on 
Mr. Engleheart's stand at Birminsbam in 1906. 

Almira, — An uncertain doer. It does well in 
Holland, where it orisinated, but has Hkes and 
dislikes in British gardens. Omatus type of cup. 
Perianth undulatinff. An artist's flower. 

^n^uAtt/b^tua.— OapsmalL Perianth segments 
almond shaped. Not often seen now. 

Ben JoAiMon.— Poeticus-shaped perianth, with 
a cup tending to the Poetarum type. A small 
taking flower. 

Caasandrct, —Extremely fine. Many consider it 
the best new variety. A large overlapping 
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perianth, with an Omataa oap. Penonally I 
think the perianth rather large in proportion to 
the rise of the cup. Tall grower. 

Chavcer, — A very fine Poetamm. One of the 
earlieat to bloom. 

Circe.— A flower after the Poetamm tjpe, bat 
not lo much red in the cup. 

Comtu —A fine rich eye. Perianth after the 
Poetioaa type, with petah of great subitanoe. It 
is good for forcing. 

DcmU.—K fiower like a big Omatna. 

Epic. — ^A fine large flower, with a perianth 
after the Poetaram type. Gap flat, deeply edged 
red. A very strong grower and a free flowerer. 

Firt (Uay.^Oae of Mr. Croefield's leedlings. 
A maoh improved Poetaram. 

Olcry. — Gap small, with a narrow red edge. 
Perianth after the grandifioras type. 

Orandi/lortu. — I^ge, floppy perianth. 

Herriek. — Perianth after the shape of Poetioaa. 
Gop all red. 

Ilorace—V^ry fine indeed. Lirge roanded 
perianth segments, with flat and all rad cap. 

Homer. -- A magnificent Omataa. Has received 
a certificate from the Royal Hortioaltoral Society. 
In my opinion the best of the Omatas type. 

Jvliei, — A nice flower, with a good overlapping 
perianth. It is like Homer, bat smaller. 

Lavra.—'An early flower i^ter the Omatas 

LaureciU. — An Omatas type of flower. Very 
fine indeed. 

Lcuiy Aline —Omatas type. Small flower. A 
good deal of green in the cap. 

Marvel. — Small flower. It has a distinct 
bladder-like spathe, which appears long before 
the flower. 

Masterpiece. — A magnificent flower, with a 
grand all red eye of the Eogleheartii shape, and 
an overlapping perianth of very great sabstance. 
New 1906 

Miranda 

Omatus. — The early-flowering Poeticas. Forces 
welL 

Poeticu$.—The old Pheasant Eye or << Sweet 
Nancy." Lite - flowering perianth segments 
slightlj^ reflexed. 

Poeticus (doable white). — Pare white, like a 
Gardenia. Very late. 

Pottarum — The cap is all orange red. 

Poem. — A dainty little flower, like a small 
Omatas, with a very narrow red edge to the 
greeny yellow cap. 

Prcecox grandiflorua.^lSMj be described as an 
early-flowering Poeticas, with rather longer 
segments to the perianth. 

Rvby — A fine new seedling cf Mf. Gaves, 
somewhat like the grand new flower " Master- 
piece." 

Rhymster — A flower very similar to Dante, 
with a broader red margin to the cap. 

Sidney, 

Sir Walter ScoU, —A fine flower of the Poetaram 

Spenser,-- A flower which partakes of both the 
Omatas and Poetaram characteristics. It seems 
midway between the two. 

The Bride,--The cup is all red and small in 
proportion to the rize of the perianth. Rather 
a taking flower. 

Verbanenns.—A dwarf late- flowering Italian 
form of Poeticas. 

Virgil. — A very good large flower with an all 
red cap and a fine overlapping perianth. A 
Virgil was the premier Poeticus at Birmingham 
this year. It is a strong and free grower. 

White JRepharU.'-A large fioppy fiower after 
the grandifioras type. J. Jaoob. 

Niw Tbumpst Daifodils. 
Among new trampet Dafibdils shown this season 
were two remarkable ones raised by the Rev. 
O. P. Haydon of Westbere, Ganterbary. One, 
named 

Pearl of Kent, is a great beaaty. Shown side 
by side with Peter Barr at the Tonbridge Wells 
snow of the Kent and Sassex Daffodil Society, it 



was somewhat rimilar, bat distinctly superior to 
the latter, a notable fact being that uie parentage 
of the two is, I think, identicaL if one can 
imuine a flower of the tone of Mme. de Graaff, 
with a narrower and more elongated tube and a 
beaatlfal perianth of the granms type, it would 
be something like this fine flower. Pearl of Kent 
worthily obtained an award when shown at Vin- 
cent Square, and also took the ffold medal offsred 
by the Kent and Sussex Daffodil Society for the 
best new seedling raised in either of these two 
counties. Another remarkable trampet Daffixiil 
shown at Tunbridge Wells by Mr. Haydon was 

Lord Medway. It is something like Emperor, 
but far more perfect and refined in shape, with 
beautifully rounded perianth segments. Of Pearl 
of Kent there are as yet only three bulbs, and of 
Lord Medway only one, so it will be some time 
before these fine things can be distributed. 

Rye. F. H. Ghapman. 

Naboissus Eobtib. 
Teds name of the fiower to which an award of 
merit was given at the Midland Daffodil Society's 
show is Eoster not Easter, as recorded in Thi 
Oasdbn. a. W. 



THE ROSE GARDEN. 

SOME GOOD NEW RAMBLER ROSES- 

Y the judicioas mingling of the rambler 
and other decorative Roses, the 
modern Rose garden may be made an 
enchantins spot. It is not necessary 
that rambler Roses should be planted 
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against persolas, arches, or pillars. 
They may be, and indeed are, often more beautiful 
when grown in the free style of our hedgerow 
Roses, so that where the garden proper is already 
full enough, the oopse, meadow, wud garden, or 
any spot out of the reach of cattle, may be set 
apart for them. It must not be imagined, 
however, that these Roses will now freely with- 
out ^ood preparation of the sou. It is essential 
to dig the soil well, and as soon as the plants 
obtain a start they oan gjsnerally hold their own. 
Adiong the many reoent introductions, I know of 
none that will oomjiare to the beautiful 

Lady Oay.—lt is trae it has yet to establish 
its reputation outdoors, as the plants already 
seen in this country have been ^wn in pots; 
but I have no doubt that this variety will prove 
to be as good in the garden as it is grown under 
glass. In 

Mrs, F. W. Flight we have a variety of rather 
common colour but of remarkable floriferousness, 
the corymbs of blossom being perhaps larger 
than those of anv variety in cultivation. It is 
also a trae multiilora, inasmuch as the blossoms 
are very persistent. Under glass trusses of bloom 
have remained good for fully three weeks. 
Another excellent feature of these mnltiflora 
Roses is that the^ will blossom right down to the 
ground, so that if required they make excellent 
bush plants. One of the most beautiful of the 
novelties not yet in commerce is 

iTa/A/een.— This was exhibited at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall recently by Messrs. William 
Paul and Son, and was much admired. The 
blossoms are sinj^le, and of a rich crimson colour 
with a large white eye. Being produced in fine 
erect corymbs the effect is most telling, and in 
the distance they give one the impression of 
a beautiful Gineraria. 

Trier is a most useful addition to the white 
double-flowering ramblers, and if it proves to be 
perpetual-flowering, as is reputed, the value will 
be much enhanced. The panicles of blossom are 
very large, some measorinfl 12 inches in depth, 
and the flowers last well. Another variety 
resemblii^ the latter in some respects^ yet much 
different in habit, is 

OfUasan Tahem. —This has extra large corymbs 
of snow-white blossoms, but the plant is not so 



vigorous as Trier. It may be compared in growth 
to such as Longworth Rsmbler, Alister Stella 
Gray, and Orfiss an Teplitz. 

RMn is somewhat older than those already 
mentioned, but it is not grown so much as it 
should be. The foliage, wmmI, and blossom are a 
raby colour, and it is very free flowering. This 
is a most distinct and charming sort. Those who 
saw the fine plants of 

Wedding BeUs which Messrs. William Paul and 
Son exhibited lately were convinced that this 
variety will become popular. Its colour is glow- 
inf( pink, with a dainty white suffusion. It is 
said to be a cross between Garmine Pillar and 
Grimson Rambler, but apparently it partakes 
largelv of the staying powers of the latter. 

WaUham Bride is one of the few Ramblers 
possessing a sweet fragrance. It Is also very 
early fiowering. It bears double white bloesoms 
upon long, pendulous growths. It will associate 
well with other earlv-flowering brilliant-coloured 
sorts, such as Garmine Pillar and the Pensanoe 
Briars. 

Eliea Robichon. — The opening buds somewhat 
resemble Perle d'Or, and they are abundantly 
produced. A pillar or old tree-stump is the best 
wav of displaying this Rose, and it will sooner 
or later be in every coUection. 

Philadelphia Rambler has been rather prema- 
turely praised. In colour it is grand, as one 
might expect from a cross between Grimson 
Rambler and Victor Hugo, but from a decorative 
point of view I fear it will disappoint. The 
trusses of bloom are very small and not very 
numerous. Whether it will improve with age 
remains to be seen. 

Ne Plus Ultra.— The habit and fioriferousoess 
of this appear to be equal to Grimson Rambler, 
while the colour has a tendency to maroon. Being 
a cross between the Grimson Rambler and that 
very miserably-coloured Blanche Rebatch, it is 
rather surprising we have a Rose as good as Ne 
Plus Ultra undoubtedly is. 

Cora is quite a new shade, and very lovely it 
is, producing huge bunches of flowers, peach pink, 
paung to blush. The blossoms are of exquisite 
Ranunculus-like form. Rambler. 



A NEW YELLOW ROSE. 
Mb. E. H. Woodall writes from Nice : ** There 
is a new yellow Rose of splendid colouring, 
M. a. Ghoutet. I do not know if it is to be got 
in EnsUnd, but get it. It looks as if it were a 
cross between climbing Perle de Lyon and some 
deep vellow Tea. The foliage is brown, the 
growth strong, and the large flowers are of rather 
good shape. I hope it may thrive in England." 



THE GREENHOUSE. 



a rare LILY (L. SUTCHUENENSE). 

A GROUP of this rare Ghinese Lily is 
flowering in No. 4 Greenhouse at 
Kew, imd, though resembling the 
Tiger Lily (LiUum tifpinum), it would 
1^ appear to be earlier m flowerinc than 
that well-known species, which as a 
rale does not bloom out of doors till August, and 
even in the greenhouse would not be yet in 
flower. The spedmens at Kew range in neight 
from 3 feet to 6 feet, one of these last having as 
many as fifteen flowers. In general appearance 
it bears the greatest resemblance to that variety 
of Lilium tigrinum known as jucundum or Maxi- 
mowiczii, which, like the new-comer, is without 
bulbils in the axils of the leaves. Hie leaves of 
L. sntehuenense are long, narrow, and very 
numerous, the stem slender, and the flowers 
smaller than those of the Tiger Lily, and in 
colour scarlet, with blackish spots, principally 
limited to the basal half of the segments. The 
flowers are on Ions, horisontally-disposed stalks, 
and when in the bud are clothed with a white 
woolly substance. Mr. E. H. Wilson, who sent. 
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home this Lilv in quantity when travelling for 
Menra. Yeitoh, statea in FUyra and 8ylva that 
it is common on the rooky grass-olad mountain 
slopes of the Chino-Tibetan border, between 
7.000 feet and 9,000 feet. It is also frequently 
cultivated in these regions by the peasants on the 
tops of walls and the roofs of their houses, the 
bulbs being oooked and eaten. This fact is 
interesting, the only Lily bulbs hitherto known 
to be eaten by the Chinese being those of L. 
tigrinum. — H. P. 



PELARGONIUM CLORLNDA. 
This is a distinct and very showy plant, and 
was much admired when shown recently by 
Messrs. Cannell and Bon, Swanley, at a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. It has 
resulted from intercrossing a variety of the Cape 
Pelargonium and Pelargonium quercifolium. The 
foliage is strongly perfumed, and the flowers, 
which are produced m compact trusses, are rose- 
pink in colour. This new Pelargonium received 
an award of merit. 



AZALEAS AFTER FLOWERING. 
Thxse plants are apt to be neglected after 
flowering, others coming into flower and needing 
room cause these to be relegated to some out-of- 
the-way place. This must not be done if plenty 
of healthy foliage and flowers are expected the 
foUowinff season. When flowering is over the 
seed-po(u should be picked off carefully, cutting 
back any shoots that spoil the symmetry of the 
plants ; this should oe followed by a good 
syringing. Place the plants in a warm, moist tem- 
perature, shading from strong sun, and syringing 
twice a day when the weather is bright to pro- 
mote nowth and keep down insects. They will 
soon begin to make new growth, when if any 
require potting into larger pots it should be done 
then. Do not give a too large shift, and pot very 
firmly. The pots used should be quite dry and 
clean, and see that they are carefully drained 
with from 1 inch to 2 inches of potsherds, 
according to the size of pots. 

The soil most suitable would be two parts 
peat, one part loam, and a quarter part of coarse 
The pots should not oe made too full, as 



it is detrimental to the plants only to get 
watered half-way down the pot; this can be 
avoided by leaving IJ inches of space in a 10-inch 
or 12-inch pot. Keep the syringe going freely, 
with not too much water at the roots at first to 
those freshly potted. Plants not requiring 
potting should have the surface cleaned off and 
be top-dressed with the compost named. 

G. Wallsb. 
Cock Grow HiU, DiUon HiU, Surhiton, 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

THE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

NEARLY everyone is familiar with 
our native water Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis palustris), which is so 
abundant in marshy places and on 
the edges of streams in various parts 
of the country. In the bog garden 
it is a great favourite, as it is so easily {[rown, 
and makes such a charmins display with its 
freely-produced and pretty blue flowers. Seeds 
ripen freely, but are somewhat difficult to collect 
in quantity, as the nutlets drop out of the calyx 
as soon as they are ripe. If seed is required, it 
is thus necessary to sather frequently a few at a 
time, and almost before they are ripe. Seeds of 
the water Forget-me-not should be sown as soon as 
possible after gathering, in moist soil, and in a 
shady place. The pUnt, however, may be 
increased freely by dividing the roots, as nearly 
every piece will grow if pricked into moist ground. 
Of the various other species which are used so 
largely and with such charming effect in spring 




gardening, some are of perennial habit, while 
others are only biennials. There are about 
sixteen species found indifferent parts of Europe, 
but the greater majority have small and insignifi- 
cant flowers. There are now in cultivation many 
beautiful strains of hybrids, which have been 
raised from the different species, and which 
possess compact habit, with free-flowering 
qualities. The best of the species grown in 
gardens include : 

M, cUpeatria (M. rupicola).— One of our native 
plants, which is found on some of the Scotch 
mountains, and also in parts of northern Eagland. 
It varies a good deal in habit and size, some of 
the vmaller forms to which the name of M. 
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rupicola has been applied, barely reach the height 
of 2 inches, with flowers of a beautiful blue in 
April and May. Other forms are much taller 
and more branching, but no less beautifuL It is 
a true perennial, and may be kept for several 
years, while it is also raised easily from seeds, 
which come quite true. The best place for this 
choice plant is on the select part of the rock 
garden, in a half-shady position, in moist ^tty 
soiL It ii also a suitable plant for cultivation in 
pots, retaining its dwarf habit and beauty under 
this treatment. 

If. azorka is a charming Forget-me-not of 
erect habit, with deep Gentian blue flowers. It 
is especially valuable for pots, as well as for the 
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shady border. It should be treated as a biennial, 
sowing the seed in August, and keeping the 
youns plants in frames during the winter ready 
to puknt out in April. It will then make a 
charming display during the following June and 
July. 

M. cupUoea SeJuteineri is a dwarf-growing 
creeper, which is only found wild on the shores 
of tne Lake of Geneva. It requires a moist 
position, where it forms a matted tuft of pale 




bedding, for which its dwarf, compact habit and 
free-flowerins qualities render it especially 
valuable. The ori^n of this plant is somewhat 
doubtful, althouflh it is said to have been brought 
from Switaerlana, but it has been in cultivation 
for a considerable time. The flowers are lar^e, 
deep sky blue in colour, and in shady, moist 
comers are produced in abundance for a long 
period. In dry situations the plants often die 
off, but seed is freely produced, and self- 
sown seedlings come up 
in abundance around old 
plants. Seeds sown in pots 
during the summer month* 
and the seedlings pricked 
out in some shady, moist 
spot make good flowering 
plants for the following 
spring, while the plants may 
be increased by pulling the 
tufts in pieces. Of this plant 
there are several improved 
varieties with larger flowers, 
indudine Dyerse, Blue Gem, 
and Per^ction, while there is 
also a white variety. 

M. sylvatica. — This is also 
one of our native plants, 
while it is also found in woods 
and on the mountain chains 
of Europe and Northern Asia. 
Unlike M. alpestris it is a 
biennial, and seed should be 
sown in July or August. The 
seedlings should be pricked 
out in September, and will 
commence blooming in April. 
It is a very variAle plant, 
and many elegant and com- 
pact varieties have been 
selected. One which goes by 
the name of M. stricta forms 
a distinct and elegant race, 
with column - like growth, 
covered the whole way up 
with flowers of various shades 
of blue. Victoria is one of 
the most distinct, forming 
handsome compact bnebes, 
covered with flowerp, having 
more than the normal number 
of petals of deep blue, varied 
witn white and rose.' Star of 
Love is a beautiful hjbrid of 
M. dissitiflora x sylvatica, 
flowerinff quickly frcm seed, 
and of dwarf compact habit 
Many other varieties are 
enumerated in catalogues. 

Although generally used for 
bedding purposes, the For set- 
me-nots may be seen at toeir 
best naturalised in woodlands, 
wild gardens, and skady 
nooks. Under these condi- 
tions they seed freely and 
soon form large colonies, pro- 
ducing a natural and beautiful 
effiect in early spring and 
summer. W. Iftvi^o. 



of a bushy character, varying from 2 feet to 4 feet 
in diameter, with numerous leafy stems between 
1 foot and 18 inches high. These are covered 
with soft hairs, and bear at the top the heads of 
yellow bracts some 4 inches in diameter. The 
upper leaves also are tinged with yellow, adding 
to the attractiveness of the plant. It is a robust 
grower, quickly making good-sized plants from 
cuttings, which root freeljr during the summer 
months if taken off and inserted in sandy soil 
and placed in heat for a time. Loamy soil suits 
it admirably, although it is not at all particular, 
flourishing in rather dry and sandy soiL Besidee 
being an excellent plant for isolated beds, it is 
useful for the wild garden, where, when onoe 
established, it will take care of itself. It may 
also with advantage be used in the rock garden, 
where its compact habit of growth and mass of 
briflht yellow would be much appreciated in the 
early spring months. 

£. epithymoides ccmes from Central and 
Eastern Europe, where it is fonod growing wild 
on rough woody bills. It has been in cultivation 
for many years, but its merits have not been 
recognieed to the extent that they deserve. 
Cloiely allied to this is E. piloca var. major— if it is 
not, indeed, the same plant, as the differences in 
the cultivated plants are so small that they are 
barely discernible. A good waterside plant 
belonging to this genus is E palustris, which 
grows about 5 feet high and bears large heads of 
yellow bracts. It is very effective on the margins 
of ponds. Besides these there are two other half- 
hardy species, E Characias and E Wnlfeni, 
which are useful for woodland places. W. I. 



WIBTASIA ON PKBOOLA. {S€e page SSi 
{From a photograph by Miss WiUmoU.) 

treen foliage, covered in early summer with 
owers varying in colour from bright blue to 
pink. It is a good carpeting plant, and spreads 
rapidly, but nmds an annual top-dressing of leaf • 
mould and sand. 

M. d%88Ui/hra.—Th\B handsome free-flowering 
plant often begins to bloom early in February in 
favourable situations. It is much used for 



A VALUABLE HARDY 
SPURGE. 

(EUPHOBBIA EPITHTM0IDK8.) 

Although the Euphorbia 

family is a very large one, 

there are very few members 

of the hardy section that 

are of any horticultural value. The subject of 

the illustration on the next page is an exception 

to the general rule, for it undoubtedly ranks as 

a first-class decorative plant. Commencing to 

flower early in April, it has continued to provide 

an attractive display until the middle of May, 

when the photograph was taken, and will last in 

good condition well into Jane. The plants are 



COLOURED PLATE. 

PLATB 1800. 

ROSA SERICEA. 

THE great beauty of the garden 
varieties of Rose which belong to 
the Tea, Hybrid Perpetual, and 
other allied groups has kept the 
purely wild tvpes of Rosa some- 
what in the iMkckground. After 
all, the beauty is in the individual flower 
rather than in the plant as a whole, although 
the perfect rosarian may deem it heresy to 
say so. For surpassing grace, combined with 
delightful colour, we have to go to that 
increasingly popular class of R^es which 
have either been raised by crossing a garden 
variety with a pure species or are but one 
remove more from a wild type. Dorothy 
Perkins, Lady Gay. Una, Electra, Helene, 
and Crimson Rambler are but half-a-dczen 
of this numerous and rapidly-increasing class. 
Of the wild Roses there are few that equal 
Rosa sericea in simple grace and beauty ; y< t 
it is one of the least common in garden?. It was 
introduced from Gossam Than, a mountain in 
Northern Nepal, about ninety years ago. and 
was first described by Lindley in his " Mono- 
graph of Roses," published in 1820. Its 
flowers are distinct from those of other Roses 
in having, nearly always, but four petals, 
which are arranged in the form of a Maltej^ 
cross. They are of a creamy white, and the 
flower is about 2 inches across. One great 
charm of this Rose is its beautiful foliage : 
the leaflets are small and rich ffreen, giving 
to the plant as a whole a soft, Fern-like 
aspect. There is a fine bush at Eew measur- 
ing 15 feet through and 9 feet higL It 
is almost the earliest Rose to flower in the 
open— usually during the last week of May— 
and its wide -spreading, arching branches, 
laden with blossom, make a lovely picture. 

The species, however, has been brought 
into more prominence lately by reason of the 
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A YALUIBLI HASDT SPUEOB (BUPHORBIA EFITHTMOIDBS). 

appearance of the wonderful new variety whilst those found more north, in Setchuen, 
figured in this issue of Thb Gabden. Rosa have yellow ones. They are Pear-shaped and 
sericea is a very variable species, especially | half an inch long. W. J. Bban. 

in regard to the wooUiness of its leaves and 



the armature of its stems. In some forms i 
spines are entirely absent, and where they | 
are present (as is usually the case) they are 
always broftd at the base and flattened. In 
the ordinary form the base of the spine is | 
about one-third of its length, but there is i 



FHE FRUIT GARDEN. 



I 



APPLE WAKNER'S KING. 
SEND you a photograph of an Apple tree 
(Warner's KiDff) now in bloom. I attri- 
bate the wealui of bloom now prodaced 
to root pmaioff. Uatil some two years ago 
this tree made very strons ^wth, but 
failed to prodaoe a orop of fruit, owing no 






every gradation between these and those of 
var. pteracantha, where the base of the spine 
is three or four times as broad as it is long. 

The most remarkable feature, however, of ^ ^ ^ ^ __ 

this new variety is the fine blood-red colour doubt to the faot that it was planted near a walk 
of its enormous translucent spines. I first I where some years previously a drain had been 
saw living specimens of this 
Rose in the famous fruticetum 
of M. Maurice de Vilmorin at 
Les Barres in France, where 
several fine bushes are growing, 
originally raised from seed sent 
from Yunnan by the Abb6 
Delavay. It was from this 
source, I believe, that the speci- 
mens exhibited by Messrs. W. 
Paul and Son at Westminster 
last year came. The species was 
then awarded a first-class cer- 
ificate by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. We may hope in 
a few years to see this Rose 
a familiar inhabitant of our 
gardens. 

The species has a wide distri- 
bution on the south side of the 
Himalaya, extending from 
Bhotan at least as far westward 
as Kumaon. But none of the 
forms found there appear to 
have spines as large as this 
Yunnanese variety, although one, 
collected by Sir George Watt in 
Manipur, has very broad-based 
spines. 

Some of the forms have very 
woolly leaves, others are quite 
smooth. The fruits vary also 
from yellow to red. I was in- 
formed by M. de Vilmorin that the 
yunnfim forms have red fruits, 



made. The soil had been excavated to a depth 
of 4 feet or 5 feet and 4 f€et wide, this oansmg 
the roots to work freely and grow stroosly. Two 
years ago we root-pruned this tree with the view of 
bringing it into a fruitful condition. The result is 
that this year the tree is full of blossom. Although 
this variety is one of the surest croppers in this 
locality, and an excellent Apple, it is well to 
watch young trees carefully so that they may be 
brought into a fruitful condition by root-pruning 
if gross growth is made. S. A Chiffins. 

Catmos Gardens, Oakham. 

YELLOW RASPBERRIES. 
Although these are not in much demand for 
market in Britain, yet in private sardens they 
are always worth a place, as the better forms 
furnish a very acceptable addition to the dessert 
list, and of some the flavour is unsurpassed. An 
old American variety, Brinckl^'s Orange, when 
at its best in fine warm seasons, is exquisite as 
regards flavour, but it is rarely seen in this 
country, though I understand it is still a favourite 
for garden culture in the United States. An 
exceptional softness of the fruit renders it unfit 
for eommercial purposes, hence it has gone out 
of cultivation for preserving or drying. In recent 
years we have haud some excellent additions to 
the British yellow-fruited Raspberries, notable 
among which are Messrs. Bunyaid's The Guinea, 
and Messrs. Veitch's Yellow Superlative, both 
from the red Saperlative now so largely 
ffrown ; but the Langlev variety is said to be 
from a cross between Saperlative and Yellow 
Antwerp. The fruits are large, clear yellow in 
colour, of good flavour, and are freely produced 
on strong canes. Qaeen of England is another of 
the Langley varieties obtained from Saperlative 
crossed with Robus laciniatus; it is not only 
interesting, but a really fine Rupbsrry, of a rich 
golden tint and capital flavour. Orange d' Automne 
is a good-flavoured late variety, and the sweet 
Yellow Antwerp and October Yellow (Yellow Four 
Seasons), though having small fruits, are not to be 
despised, for their flavour is rich when the fruits 
are well srown and ripened. Magnum Bonum 
seems to have quite disappeared, but it is not re- 
quired, and Imperial Yellow or Victoria has Ijttle 
to recommend it except earliness. L. Castls. 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 



SOME OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
The double White Rooket was formerly 
very popaUr in old gardeDS, and most 
probably is so stiU. It is propagated 
from cattiD^ of the stems, but the best 
way is by diyision of the roots. After 
flowering oat down the old stems, and when the 
new growth starts away from the bottom divide 
the crowns and plant in ^ood soil elsewhere. 
Water till established, and in antnmn transplant 
to the flowering position. 

Dktamnus Fraxinella (Burning Bush). — This 
is a very interesting plant, now throwing np 
flowering stems. It may be increased by division 
in early spring, but the process is a slow one. 
It will grow anywhere in good soiL Seeds sown 
in a box in spring nnder glass, though slow in 
germinating, will grow and make flowering 
plants in two or three years. There is a white 
variety wtiioh is of eqnal interest. 

Oak-leaved Oeraniuma, — These are beaatifnl 
cottage window plants, and used to be very 
common in several varieties, all very fragrant. 
Radala minor and major are distinct varieties. 
I have had them planted oat against the back 
wall of a cool plant house, which they completely 
covered, and m>m which sprays for mixing with 
flowers could be cut at any time. The variegated 
variety, I^tdy Plymouth, does well in the flower 
garden. — H. 

Bulbs in the Mixed Border.— Bulbs such as 
Daffodils and Tulips, when planted in the border 
among ordinary herbaceous perennial flowering 
plants, are often an eyesore after the flowers are 
over and the leaves begin to droop and turn 
yellow. Ihi£fodils are the worst offenders, because 
they have many more leaves than the Tulips 
and they take a longer time to disappear. A 
great deal, however, may be done to minimise 
the untidiness by continually cutting off dead 
ends as fast as they appear, and by removing the 
leaves as soon as they are dead. Their appear- 
ance may be further improved if they are twisted 
together ; they then take up quite a small space. 
By sowing seeds of annuals around and among 
them they soon cease to be an eyesore, for as the 
Daffodil leaves grow uglier the annuals progress 
and come into bloom. I believe the most satis- 
factory method of dealing with them is to take 
up the bulbs when they have flowered, place 
them in shallow boxes or even on a bed of ashes 
in the open, covering the bulbs with ashes. They 
must be watered for some time^until, in fact, 
the leaves have fallen. When the latter begin 
to turn yellow the supply of water should be 
diminished. When the leaves have ripened off, 
the bulbs may be stored away and replanted as 
early in the autumn as possible.— T. 

Training Vines.-^How to train the shoots of a 
Vine, and to get as much strength as possible 
directed to the main leaves and bunches, are 
points in the growing of Grapes which often give 
much trouble to beginners. It Vines are neglected 
even for a week or so, when the shoots are 
growing freely, much harm is done. A check is 
given when lateral growths are removed whole- 
sale. There should never be any need for such 
a slaughtering of branches. From the time that 
the youDg shoots start in spring until growth 
ceases, their progress must be regular, and to 
this end all branches, which are not required, 
ought to be removed while they are auite small. 
First, there is the branch on which the bunch is 
borne, and it is stopped, or pinched off, two or 
three joints beyond the bunch. Those leaves 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

which remain are the principal ones to take oare 
of, and if they have space and light, they will 
greatly assist the swelling of the bunch of 
Grapes. Then there are the laterals, shown in 
the sketch at A A A A. The proper way is to 
allow the first leaf on them to develop and 
remain, and to pinch off all growth beyond that 
leaf, as shown at A on the top side of the branch 
in the sketch. The dotted lines show where all 
laterals grow, and they should be similarly 
treated.— Avon. 



THE BEGINNER'S FRUIT GARDEN. 
The G^sefreny.— Everybody— even those who 
have no room for larger fruit trees— oan grow 
Gooseberries. There are various ways of growing 
and training Gooseberries. The usual form is the 
low, open-centred bush. Gooseberries should be 
treated eenerously as to manures. They may be 
planted from 4 feet to 6 feet apart. The bushes 
are very often pruned too much. Keep the centre 
open by cutting out all shoots which cross over 
from side to si^ Gut away aU branches hanging 
near the ground, and thin the other shoots ; but 




HOW A VIMI 8UOOT SHOULD BE STOPPBD. 

leave in plenty of young wood, and only remove 
soft, unnpe tips from leaders. 

The Black Ourrant. — This may be pruned on 
somewhat similar lines to the Gooseberry. 
Occasionally an old bush may be cut back hard, 
when the bushes are failins to fruit and the 
fruits are too small, to induce a lot of yonnff 
growth to break awav. This hard pruning uionld 
be accompanied by liberal manuring. 

Red and WhiU Currant.— These are treated 
on different lines to the Black Currants. They 
bear well on short spurs, and so it is usual when 
pruning in autumn to out back all shoots to short 
spurs 1 inch or so Ions, and then spurs, if all 
goes well, will be heavuy hung with fruit next 
season. Red and White Currants, as they grow 
more erect, do not require so miioh space as 
Gooseberries; 4 feet apart will generally be 
enou|;h, and they may be planted in almost any 
position. They are often used to fill vacant spaces 
on the north wall or wooden fences. They may 
be trained, when young, in any desired form, but 
the bush form is adopted in most ffardens. 
Summer pruning of both Gooseberries and 
Currants in a qioderate way is always nsefuL 



Part may be done by thinning the young wood in 
summer, and the remainder when the leaves falL 
The best Gooseberries are Industry, White- 
smith, London, Crown Bob, and Red Warrington. 
Good for preserving: L%ncashire Lad, Antago- 
nist, and Ringer. Of Black Currants choose 
Victoria, and Boskoop Giant. Red Currants : 
La Versaillaise, Raby Castle, and Red Dutch. 
White CnrranU : White Dutch and Transparent 
White. 

The Raspberry. —The flneet Raspberry is 
undoubtedly the Superlative. Other good sorts 
are Norwich Wonder, Carter's Proliflc, and 
Baumforth's Seedling. Weakly, exhausted canes 
should not be used for planting. They should 
be planted in groups — four oanes in a group — 
and trained to stout stakes 4 feet or so out of the 
ground, to which height the oanes are pruned 
every winter, or at least before the buds start in 
spring. The best mode of training is to strain a 
couple of wires to stout stakes placed 10 feet 
apart, one wire to be near the top of the stake, 
and the other half-way down. To these wiree 
the oanes are tied. The rows should not be lees 
than 5 feet apart, and may be planted from 
18 inches to 2 feet apart in the rows. Rasp- 
berries do best in rather moist soil, which should 
be well broken up and manured ; 2 inches or 
3 inches of manure should be placed as a mulch 
by the side of the rows every sprins to keep the 
moisture in the land and nourish the snrfaoe 
roots. Plant in autumn, or at least before 
Christmas if possible. Autumn-bearing Rasp- 
berries should oe cut down to the ground every 
s ea s on after fruiting, as they bear fruit on the 
young wood of the current year. The White or 
Yellow Antwerp may be grown for dessert. 

The Loganberry is a venr useful fruit, and is 
being more cultivated. It should have more 
room than the Raspberry. If planted in rows, 
have the rows wider apart, and the wires 6 feet 
high. Otherwise the same treatment will do. 
It may also be trained against a fence. 

TJie Strawberry. — Select a piece of ground in 
an open position, and dig it well in winter, 
working in manure very liberally. In March 
plant it with early Potatoes that oan be cleared 
off not later than the flrst or second week in 
Auffust. Give a top-dressing of short manure 
andsoot, and fork it in. Tread the surface when 
dry, and plant good, strong, healthy runners 
which have been layered in small pots or on 
mounds of good soil placed for the purpose. The 
latter plan gives less trouble, and if the plants 
are lifted carefully with balls and planted with 
a trowel, the result will be equal to the pot 
system. The rows may be 2 feet apart, and the 
plants 1 foot from each other in the rows. After 
the first crop has been gathered, every alternate 
plant may be taken out. Strawberries root a 
ffood deal on the surface, but if the ground is 
deep and well broken up and manured, they will 
also send roots down deep in the ground, and 
these deep roots are very valuable in a dir 
season. Strawberries should have a firm aoil, 
which should not be over-manured at the time of 
planting, as this often causes gross growth which 
fails to ripen, and the plants the next season are 
blind. These blind plants generallv produce strong 
runners, and their luxuriance is sometimes a 
temptation to the beginner to take them for 
planting. This, of course, leads to failure, as 
only the best fertile plants should be propagated 
from. After planting firmly, give a gmxl soaking 
of water, and draw a little dry earth up round 
the plants with a rake to keep the moistpre in 
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the soil. Later on a top-dreenng of short manure 
may be given. A layer of long litter should be 
plaoed batween the rows just as the plants are 
showing bloom. This will conserve the moisture 
in the soil and keep the fruits clean. Before 
putting on the litter it is wise to give a dusting 
of lime and soot in mixture to get rid of slugs or 



TJie Duration of Strawberry Beds will« in some 
measure, depend on the oharaoter of the soil, 
but as a general rule three years is the limit 
permitted. When the orop has been gathered, 
remove all runners and give a top-dressing of 
manure. This should be done m the early 
autumn. Never propagate from either blind or 
exhausted plants. The beat Strawberries are: 
Royal Sovereign, The Lixton, President, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Latest of All, British Qaeen 
(plant in deep loam), Vioomtesse de Thury (for 
preserving). 

TOWN GARDENING. 
Sudling CamcUiona, — The Carnations that 
were raised from seed sown a few months ago are 
growing <][uiokly, and in a small oarden where 
the question of spaoe is always oonironting one, 
it beoomes a matter of difficulty to know where 
to plant out the seedling Ornations which, of 
course, wil 1 not flower until next year. To give up 
part of the border to them alone means that there 
will be no flowers there at all this year, and one 
oannot affird to have bare spaced in a small 
garden. I have overcome the difficulty, at any 
rate, for some time, by planting the seedling 
Carnations in the Rose bed. This was top- 
dressed with well-decayed manure in early 
spring, and the surface now consists of a light 
friable soil that seems to suit the seedling Oar- 
nations weU. At present they have plenty of 
spaoe and light, but, of course, as the Roses 
progress the Carnations will become more or less 
crowded and shaded. However, they will pro- 
bably have plenty of room in which to grow for a 
month or two, and towards the end of July there 
will be some bare spaces in the mixed border 
when the annuals are over that will take the 
Carnations. There they may remain to flower, 
if it is convenient, or if one wishes to have them 
by themselves, an arrangement, which I think is 
preferable. They can be carefully transplanted 
to their final positions in September. Thev will 
not be much the worse for being removed if the 
work is done carefully. I do not recommend thia 
method of cultivation if a border can be set apart 
for seedling Carnations, but in town gardens 
space is usually valuable, and one has to make 
the best of a Uttle around. In such a case, by 
adopting the method above described, seedling 
Carnations may be grown quite weU. There is, 
perhaps, no gardening work more interesting 
than tkat of growing &mations, and one gets a 
great many more flowers from seedlingp than 
from plants nosed from layers. 

Hoeing ihe Soil, —The frequent use of the hoe 
in the garden is of the greatest assistance to 
plant growth, and especially so during hot 
weather. If the surface-soil is kept loose by 
means of the hoe, evaporation is prevented to 
some extent, and consequently the plants are not 
so liable to suffer from drought A hard baked 
surface is inimical to the successful cultivation of 

{>lants. It is far bettor to keep the surface-sml 
oose and give less water than to water freely 
with the hose and neglect to use the hoe. Every- 
one who has a garden must have noticed how, 
after watering thoroughly with the hose in the 
evening, the ground quickly becomes hard and 
baked if the next day proves to be a hot one. 
The frequent use of the hoe prevents the neces- 
sity of watering so frequently and the surface 
from becoming hard. 

CfuUings to Tahe.^Ot cuttings of hardy plante 
to be taken now, those of Arabis and Aubrietia 
(Rock Cress) are among the Qiost important. 



The former will root quite easily if cuttings 
are token off the old planto and dibbled in 
the soil of a shady border ; even with no protec- 
tion at all, they take root readilv, and, once 
roote are formed, thev quickly develop into good- 
sized plants. The double is more satisfactory 
than the sinsle-flowered variety ; the flowers last 
a good deal longer, and are handsomer, too. 
They are large and freely produced, and at a 
distance one misht take a well-grown plant of 
the double Arabis for a Stock. To strike cut- 
tings of the Aubrietia rather more care is 
necessary. The cuttings should be plaoed in 
sandy soil in boxes, m^ich are best in a odd, 
shaded frame. 



EARLY DAYS OF THE 






DAFFODIL. 

(Continued from page 256,) 
R. WILLIAM BACKHOUSE worked 
on raising new Daffodils till his 
death. A few years before his death 
he wroto a letter to the QardesMT^ 
Chronide on his labours. No one 
followed it up, although Dr. Lindley 
was sympathetia I was busy in my business, and 
had not made a great deal of progress in collecting 
ancient Daffodils. The matter passed out of my 
mind till one day a Yorkshire jnrdener casually 
remarked to me that Mr. W. P. Miiner of 
Sheffield had a lot of Daffodils. . So one fine May 
morning, on my- way to Scotland, I broke my 
journey at Sheffield, and went to Mr. Milner's, 
had a look round with his gardener, and, not 
seeing any Daffodil flowers, was saving good-bye 
to the gardener, but he replied, *' It is as much 
as my place is worth if you leave without Mr. 
Miiner seeing; you." ** Then," I said, " take my 
card and I will wait" I got from Mr. Miiner a 
most hearty welcome. He was delighted to meet 
one who cared for Da£(pdils, and said after break- 
fast we should have a look round, which we did. 
At last we arrived at some large Elm trees. He 
pointed to a few rows of starved Daffodils. Mr. 
Miiner said, ** My brother-in-law, Mr. William 
Backhouse, sent me some of all the new Daffodils 
he raised, and there I planted them." (This is 
another instance which shows the poor estimate in 
which the Daffodil was held.) " Would you care, 
Mr. Barr, to have some of these Daffodils ? " "I 
would indeed, Mr. Miiner," I said. He called to 
the gardener and told him to give me what I 
wanted of them. I said, " Not now, let them 
rest till Joly, then the gardener can lift them. 
Send me up all the smill bulbs and plant ihe 
larger ones in your kitohen garden." After two 
vears I again visited Mr. Miiner. The Daffodils 
had responded to the bettor treatment, and some 
of them were 2 feet to 3 feet high, with grand 
flowers ; Ihad never seen better before, and have not 
since. Mr. Miiner was now proud of his brother- 
in-law's gifts, and as generous to visitors as ever. 
Mr. Ingram, the gardener at Belvoir Castle, 
had been invited by Mr. W. P. Miiner to see the 
Daffodils in their new position, and as is well 
known Mr. Ingram had an eye for the beautiful, 
picked out some varieties, and afterwards told 
me what a grand lot of Daffodils he had, naming 
some of the sorts. I said, " Where did you get 
them ?" He replied, "From Mr. W. P. Mikier." 
This fine collection, which luckily I had saved, 
became the present Mr. Milner's, and area grand 
feature in his flower garden. Mr. F. W. 
Barbidge and I paid Mr. Miiner a visit to see 
his Daffodils, and a great sight was presented to 
our eyes. From a slope in his garden he had 
made a little valley with a graceful winding 
path. On the left-hand slope he had planted his 
named varieties, and on the right his mixed 
Daffodils, all of which were in full flower. I 
very much doubt if at that time such another 
sight was to be met with in any other part of 
Britain, combining quality, qoantity, and 
picturesque efiisct. 



9r my i 
wrote to Mr. Charles Backhouse for an invitation 
when his Daffodils were in flower the following 

fear, and I spent a day or two among them. Here 
found the Daffodils planted very deep, so that 
summer flowers might be planted over them. 
Those planted along the carriase drive, &c., were 
also very poor from the deep planting. I advised 
him to lift all bulbs in July, send me a portion of 
each, and not replant so deepl^^. This Mr. 
Charles Backhouse did. He retoined the same 
number, and when I had classed and named the 
bulbs he presented to me I advised him not to 
mix up any of Leeds' with his father's varieties, 
which were much superior. In arranging Leeds' 
and Backhouse's varieties I was much struck with 
the diffsrenoe between the two collections, and felt 
sure the two men were acauainted. I decided to 
follow up the idea I had adopted, so wrote to the 
late Mr. Tyreman, who was a personal friend of 
Mr. Leeds, and his answer convinced me I 
had liit the cause of the difference in the two 
seedling collections. This I followed up on my 
second visit to Mr. C. Backhouse, as both men 
had worked from the same material, and pro- 
duced different resulta in quality. After dinner 
I asked Mr. Charles Backhouse whether the two 
gentiemen knew each other. Mr. C. Bickhouse 
said, "I don't think they ever bad any corre- 
spondence or visited each other." To make sure 
on this point he examined his father's corre- 
spondence, but nothing could be traced. This 
settled, I put a few questions to Mr. C. Back- 
house. I asked him all about his father, till he 
said, ** Why do you ask all these questions." I 
said, '' Because in the flowers I have read that 
your father was a very refined man, and all his 
pursuite were refined, and that he had a nervous 
temperament." « That is so." " Then," I said, 
"your fother gave his nature to his flowers," and 
from that day I hold it as an article of faith 
that you may read the character of the man in 
the dowers he raises. 

In 1883 Dr. Hoge and Dr. Foster, now Sir 
Michael Foster, oSled upon me to have my 
opinion as to the chance of success for a Daffodil 
conference. I said, "I am ready with the 
material The public are seeing there is beauty 
in the despieed flower. Get Mr. F. W. Burbidge 
to open the conference with a paper, and success 
is ensured. He is the only man who has made a 
careful study of the Daffodil literature." The 
attendance was not large, but the effect on lovers 
of flowers was great, and the flower at once 
became the flower of the day. It is true the 
ground had been prepared, and it only needed 
the match being put to the powder. This Mr. 
F. W. Burbidge and the influence of the Royal 
Horticultural Society effected. A new pleasure 
was launched and a new industry was created as 
if by magic. First in the flower garden, then in 
the hot-house, for the flowers to decorate the 
home. The show of 1885 was visited by the late 
Mr. Krelaffe. On his return to Holland, as the 
father of bulb growers announced to his fellow 
growers, the Daffodil would oust the Hyacinth, 
and it is doing it, both under glass and out 
of doors. So far his forecast has not been 
far out. Pbteb Babr, y.M.H. 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK. 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

SPRING FLOWERING SHRUBS as 
they finish blooming require pruning. 
Weak flowerinfl shoote on straggling 
bushes should be cut out to encourage 
strong young growths from the bottom 
for next year's flowering. Ribes, For- 
sythias, Kerrias, Berberis, and Spirseu are some 
of the things that are greatly benefited by this 
treatment The seed-p^s of Magnolias shoald 
be removed directly the flowers are over. 
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Andromsdas and Ltlaos shoald also haye the 
faded flo«ver<i out off; while removiDg the dead 
floweiv, praae out also the weak shoota. 

Arnkbia EGIII0IDK8 (ihe Prophet fl>wer).— I 
woald like to dr^w epecial attentioD to this 
member of the Borage family, and wieh to 
reoorornendit as a distinot, hardy yrllow-flowered 
perennial, and one that is easily grown on any 
well-drained border. I& is not fastidioas. for if 
planted in fall snnshine it makes a very effective 
groop, bat it prefers partial shade, and is happier 
under these conditions ; the growth is taller, and 
ihe flowers are also larger. It commences to 
flower aboat the middle of April, and goes on 
lill midsamroer, and if the old flower-stems are 
oat off ic will flower again in the aainmo. 
D.reotly it has done flowering is the best time to 
propagate this plant. It sometimes ripens seeds, 
bat the crowns can be easily split ap with pieces 
of the roots attached, or even cattings very 
qaickly form good plants if shaded and kept 
moist. Although this plant has been long intro- 
daced, it is still comparatiyely rare. I consider 
this plant so beantifal that I feel jostified in 
emphasising its more extended oaltare. 

Box Edoinos —As all danger from frosts is 
now past these may be dipped. The edges shoald 
be cat as neatly as possible, and be of cqaal 
height and breadth throaghoat; misshapen or 
neglected Bjz edgings give the gsrden an antidy 
appearance. We find it is only necessary to clip 
these in alternate years. The shears need to be 
very sharp. Proceed by catting the back side 
first at a fairly sharp angle. A line may then be 
stretched tipbtly along the clipped side at the 
required height. This will be a guide when 
cUppiog the front side, as by cutting to the line it 
brings the edging to a tapering point, straight 
and even throughout, and is neater than a square- 
topped edffing. The bottom also keeps furntfihed 
better. Weed destroyer may then be need on 
the walks by packing silt to form a ridge alongside 
the edgings, allowing it to remain about a fort- 
night, or till rain has washed the weed destroyer 
in, then the silt may be spread over the surface 
of the walks, which will then remain tidy and free 
from weeds for two yean. This method occurred 
to me three years ago ; previous to that I had 
been venturesome with weed killers that were 
Box killers also, but since I adopted this plan the 
Box edgings have been free from injury. 

O. D. Davisov. 

H'thlwick Gardens, Nonoich, 



ORCHIDS. 
Tbmpebatukbs.— The weather so far has been 
fortunately more settled, and the sun is now saffi- 
ciently strong to maintain the maximum tem- 
perature in each depirtment during the day, and 
artificial heat is only needed at night. On bright 
days the fires should be shut off before breakfast, 
and started again about three or four o'clock in 
the afternoon, when the stagos and floors of the 
houses should be damped and the ventilators 
closed in order to take full advantage of the sun- 
heat and avoid any excess of fire-heat. The 
bottom ventilators should be opened again in the 
evening ; to what extent depends apon the 
outside conditions. The maximum or summer 
temperature shoald be given. The following 
table may be used as a guide : The warm hoase, 
by night 65*> to 70% by day 70*> to 76® ; Cattleya 
house, by night 6j^ to 65^, by day 6 ° to 70<' ; 
intermediate honse, by night 58® to 60®, by day 
60® to 6 <» ; cool house, by night oCt' to 55®, by 
day 55® to 60<*. The day temperatares may rise 
5® to 10^ by sun-heat. 

Cymbidium IiOwianum, G. traoyanum, C. 
gigantenm, and C. hookeriannm are among the 
plants which require repotting at the present 
time. C^mbidiums will stand for two or three 
years without repotting, providing they get 
manure after the first season. It is not advis- 
able to repot large specimens unless the pseudo- 
bulbs show signs of deterioration, in which case 
the plants shoald either be potted on or broken 



into pieces to increase the stock, according to 
requirements. The compost should consist of 
equal proportions of lumpy loam and peat, and 
about one-fourth dried oow manure broken into 
small pieces. Mix the whole freely with broken 
crock » and ooarse silver sand. 8 Ject a pot of a 
suitable siz*, and place a few inches of crock 
drainage at the bottom, over which place some of 
the roughest of the material, and then place the 
plant in such a position that the surface of the 
old ball is about 2 inches below the rim. Work 
the material around the sides moderately firm, 
and fill to within half-an-inch of the rim. For a 
few weeks very little water should be given the 
newly-potted plants, but the roots very soon 
enter Uie new material, and then the compost 
should be kept in a moist condition. Plants that 
have been grown in the same pot for several sea- 
sons should be given frequent applications of 
weak liquid cow manure from now onwards 
until the growth is complete. They rsqaire an 
intermediate temperature to grow in. 

W. H. Paob. 
Chardwar Oardena, Bourtoncn the* WeUer, OUm, 



FRUIT GARDEN. 
OoTDOOB Fios. — Trees that are grown against 
walls or trellises require to be freelv disbudded 
as soon as the shoots are long enongh to handle. 
The shoots that are retained require to be pinched 
at the fourth or fifth leaf to encourage a second 
growth, as it is from the latter the sucoeeding 
year's crop will be obtained. The first growths 
will form fruit that will fail to ripen durins the 
current season, and should be rubbed cff ana the 
second growth encoaraged to make headway. 
These should be fastened to the wall by nailing 
or fastening them with twigs, allowing sufficient 
space between each yoang shoot so that all the 
leaves may be exposed to direct sunlight. 

RiOBHTLT-PLAMTBD FkUIT TBVn.— YoOUg 

trees planted during the last season have now 
made some progress in growth, and will require 
attention in rei^ird to selecting and securing the 
youns shoots neoessary for Uie formation of a 
well-balanced tree. No more growths shoald be 
laid in than are necessary to form the main 
branches. For such fruit trees as readily produce 
their fruit from spars, the distance between each 
branch shoald not be less than 9 inches, and if 
the style of training adopted ba that of the fan, 
extra young shoots will require to be laid in as 
soon as the points of the main branches exceed 
that distance from one another ; the same principle 
must be carried out year after year till the whole 
space is filled. 

H0R1Z0KTALLY-TR4INID Tbsib are particularly 
well adapted for walls or espaliers of limited 
heieht by the side of garden walks. If the 
leaders have been pruned back to abont 12 inches 
the formation of a new tier of branches and 
another leader will be all that is required for the 
upward extension of the trees. In selecting the 
buds for providing the new branches for wire 
espaliers those 1 inch or 2 inches below the level 
of the wire should be preferred. If the npper 
branches become more vifforoaa than the lower 
ones, they should be checked by being stopped 
once or twice daring the growing season. Well- 
placed shoots for forming fruit-spurs should be 
stopped at the third or fourth leaf, removing all 
others, a well-placed shoot, of ooarse, being 
laid in to continue each branch. 

Eablt Pbaoh Housks.— Every morning, while 
dry and cool, gather all fruits wluch will separate 
easily from the trees and place them in shallow 
boxes on piiper shavings or wood-wool, with a 
sheet of clean paper next to them. Nets are 
sometimes fastened up under the trees to catoh 
the dropping fruits, bat I think Peaohee are 
better gathered when onder-ripe than at the 
fallinff stage. When gathered thus they may be 
kept for a considerable time in a fresh condition 
by placing them in a cool fruit room. Their 
maturity may be hastened by placing them over 
the pipes of a warm vinery with a sheet of glass 



over the box in which they are placed. Thiw 
latter greatljr improves the flavour of Peaches 
ripening late in the n* a«un of a sunless autumn. 

Tha OacHAHD UuUBi.— The Uees should be 
carefully examined twice a day, affording water 
as soon as it is seen that the soil is getting dry. 
Diluted liquid manure from the farmyard applied 
weak and often will do much towards the pro- 
duction of fine fruits. A rim of zinc about 
3 inohee broad placed within the rim of the 
pot gives accommodation for a top-dressing td 
fresh loam mixed with bone-meal on pots that 
are already well filled with roots, and the pots 
may also be plunged in some material from 
which the water will escape freely. 

Thomas Wilsok. 

Olamia OasUe OardiM, Olamis, N.B. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 
WncTiB Oniovs— The beds should be hoed 
frequently, and in showery weather shoald 
receive a ton-dressing of some approved artificial 
manure. Nitrate of soda is an excellent manure 
for increasing the sise of the bulbs, and one or 
two dressings may be given with advantage; 
but it must be need in a careful manner, or 
serious injury may overtake the crop, a dressing 
of not more than three-quarters of a pound to 
every 10 iquare yards being sufficient at one 
time. To faciliUte the distribution of the 
nitrate mix two or three times the quantity of 
fine dry soil with the manure, and sow broadcast. 
When top-dressings are given it is good practice 
to hoe the ground directly afterwards. The 
thinnings from the main spring sowings are 
useful for salads, and where there is a demand for 
small Onions for this purpose, small sowings 
should be made every three weeks or so in a cool 
place. 

PoTATOis —Attend to the earthing up of the 
second earlv varieties, well hoeing the ground a 
day or two beforehand to destroy the weeds. As 
soon as late Potatoes are well through, the ground 
should be carefully hoed once or twice bef«-re 
earthing up. 

Salads — It is neosasary always to maintain a 
constant supplv of salading« Frtquent sowings 
of Radishes and Mustard and Cress must be made 
on a cool border, as Radishes are apt to become 
soft and spongy in hot weather. Make also 
frequent and rmaU sowings of both Cos and 
Cabbage Lettuce. Sow in a rich soil so that the 
growth may be free and of a succulent nature. 
Good results are obtained during the hot season 
if the seeds are sown where they can remain 
without transplanting, thinning to the proper 
distance afterwards. A sowing of Eodive can 
be made now, though in many gardens Eadiva 
is not asked for when Lettuces are plentifnl. 

Pbas AMD Spinach —Sowings of late summer 
varieties of Peas should be made. It will be found 
bv experience which varieties are the most suit- 
able, uiough as a rule Ne Plus Ultra is an excellent 
variety for this sowing. Sow thinly. ConUnne 
with sowings of Spmaoh between the rows. 
Atteod to sticking and mnlohing previous sowings. 

Bboad Beans.— It is seldom uiat Broad Beans 
come to much if sown later than this date, being 
subject to the ravages of black fly. It i& 
customary to top Baans in flower, and this 
practice has its advantages; it is a means of 
getting rid of most of the fly. 

Bboooou and Wintxb Gsibns.— Seeds of all 
kinds of winter Brooodi and greens shoald be 
sown by this time. Veitch's Biodel, I think. Is 
the very best of all late BrocoolL We are now 
(the 2lst ult.) cutting excellent heads, and shall 
continue to do so for some time. Leamington, 
Chelsea Favoorite, and Main Crop are all late 
varieties to be recommended. Of sproating 
Broccoli both the purple and white varieties 
should be grown. Kead's Improved Hearting 
Borecole is one of the best of its daas, and very 
hardjT. Asparagus Kale is a yery useful variety, 
erp^oially where late planting is unavoidable. 
It ihe ground cc jupied by the remaining Brocoob* 
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ifl wanted for other oropi, lilt oarefally Mid plaoe 
In A shady corner, and give a good watering. 
Clear away all old itnmps as the heads are oni. 

J. Jaquk. 
BryanaUm Cfardena, BUmdford, 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE, 

WE inyite our readerB to send 
nB anything of special beaaty 
and interest for our table, 
as by this means many rare 
and interestingplantsbecome 
more widely Imown. We 
hope, too, that a short cultural note will 
accompany the flower, so as to make a notice 
of it more instructiye to those who may wish 
to erow it We welcome anvthing from the 
earden, whether fruit, tree, shrub, Orchid, or 
hardy flower, and they should be addressed 
to The Editor, 20, Tavistock Street, Govent 
Garden, W.O. 

PbIMBOSIS and POLTANTHUSIS. 

Mr. W. Watts sends from 8t. Asaph some 
magnifioent Primroses and Poljranthoses. Among 
the former is a pale yellow form with giant 
flowers. Mr. Watts says he has measured some 
blooms more than 2} inches across. Am(mg other 
floe forms of these flowers there is the doable 
crimson Primrose Mme. Pompadoar, a flower 
that is jostly prized by all who grow it. Mr. 
Watts also sends a few spikes of Soilla nutans 
alba (the white Wood Hyadnth), << which is 
srowing in the grass here under the shade of a 
Cherry tree. It is a charming plant in the wild 
garden, as it comes with the Tulips and the last 
of the NaroissL" 

Oaloiolabias from MmsBS. William Bitll 
AND Sons. 
We have received from Messrs. William Boll 
and Sons, King's Road, Chelsea, a selection of 
Calceolaria blooms representative of their strain of 
these valnable ifreennonse flowers. The colours 
are rich and vaned,some of the flowers being par- 
ticolarly handsome. None perhaps is flner tnan 
that which is rich crimson, with a broad canary 
yellow margin. Some of tiie yellow forms, too, 
are beantifal. Those with crimson dots and 
blotches upon a yellow groond, the crimson self s, 
and those m which there is more crimson than 
▼ellow, are other varieties in a strain which 
IS an excellent one. 



even yet been broaght to the highest limit of 
perfection. 

It is not solely pivate enterprise that is 
striving to bring the agricoltoral products of 
South Africa thus prominently into view. The 
Cape Government is snaring no pains to aid the 
movement, and the GoIonialEzhibition in London, 
which is to be continued for some time to 



FRUIT HARVEST IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

A MIDST the many untruths and half- 

l\ truths — no less pemioious — ^that have 

/ % been in the air of late with resard to 

/ \ South African affsirs, it is ]^easant 

£ \^ to turn to solid fact. Convincing 

proof has been ffiven, it is to be 

hoped, that in spite of the olssh of contending 

policies, important industries are steadily makins 

way in the South African Colonies that oan^ii 

suooessful, be nothing else than beneficent in 

their results. 

We who, on this side of the mat water-wav, 
are watching the progress of Colonial fruit- 
growing, for example, with hope and pride, know 
that the consignment which lately left Cape 
Town destined for the exhibition tobies in the 
hall of the Royal Horticultural Society com- 
prised samples of fruit as fine as have 
been produced by anj country under natural 
^nditions. There is httle reason to doubt that 
it has arrived in excellent form, though it is 
acknowledged by experts that the art of packing 
for transport by a long ocean voyage has not 



at the Crystal Palace, will give a more extended 
opportunity than usual of making the agricul- 
tural industries of South Africa known to the 
general publia The labour and cost of placing 
so perishable a commodity as fruit, grown more 
than 6,000 inilee away, on the Englidi and Con- 
tinental markets is very heavy. Is it any wonder 
that it cannot be sold cheaply? But those who 
can aflbrd the luxury may be sure that in 
enoonraoing this great uidustry they are 
materiaUy helphig to solve more than one 
difficult problem, and to advance the agrarian 
prosperi^ of one of Great Britain's greatest 
It is cheering, too, to rememrar that, 
owing to the exact balance of the seasons. South 
Africa enters into no undue competition with 
British fruit-growers, but rather urges them on, 
by healthy emulation, to fresh endeavours. 

To watch the pro gr es s of work on one of the 
most important and advanced fruit fturms in Cape 
Colony has been the pleasant lot of the writer 
during the past year, and English readers may 
be interested in some of the details which have 
fallen under notice. 

It is well for us at home, perhaps, that Straw- 
berries are among the meet perishable of edible 
"goods." What would we give if our Strawberry 
season could be extended to months instead of 
weeks, as it is in this sunny land ! With suit- 
able ground and proper irrigation the sturdy 
crowns — ^not overburdened with leafage-^produoe 
enormous quantities of large, well-flavoured 
berries every day for six weeks without a break. 
Then comes an interval of a fortnight. The 
plants rest naturally after so heavy a crop, and 
the English visitor, supposing that it is over for 
the season, congimtuu&es Sie expert on the 
capital success of his colonred gardener, a grey- 
headed old "boy" of some seventy summers. 
But it is only the flrst effort— a fresh crop has 
been ripening, and for another six weeks the 
same planto remain in full bearing, keeping up 
the standard of size and quality to the last. 
Such was the behaviour of a garden patch of 
Laxton's Noble occupying about one-sixteenth 
of an acre during the present season, and yet the 
plants, to an eye untrained to the marvellous 
effects of South African sunshine, looked stunted 
and shab^ in early spring, giving 
prondse. One learns by degrees to lay 
preconceived notions and to await results. The 

Siestion has often been discussed whether irrfga- 
on — a main factor in this district — ^would beneflt 
EagUsh Strawberries, the verdict of the expert 
being that, under certoin conditions, it woula be 
immensely to the advantage of most garden and 
fruit crops at home to be able to irrigate. The 
opinion is given for what it is worth to enter- 
prisinff folk who know what it is to suffsr from 
drougnt even in our damp English oUmate. 

The enormous yield of every kind of fruit, 
fostered by perpetual sunshine, passes imagination. 
Early thinning of Pears, Peaches, and Plums must 
of necessity be severe, or the trees would be 
irreparably injured by the mere weight of produce. 
Lookinff on at the process, one would suppose 
that the operator was deliberately sacrificing 
the crop, but quality is the goal-— quantity in this 
country tokes care of itself. January provided 
an object-lesson on this point. One plantotion of 
Lemon Cling Peaches— « variety used chiefly for 
bottling— having been purposely passed over at 
thinning time, was so enormously over-cropped 
that the branches swept the ground, and many of 
the largest boughs were snapped off bv the 
weiffht. This is not cited as a pattern of ||ood 
cultivation— far from it, for it was a piteous sight 
to see fine trees so broken down, and the experi- 
ment is not likely to be repeated— nevertheless, 



no great 
asioe all 



the fruit was a very fair-sised sample of a 
useful preserving Peach. Dessert Peaches are 
rigorously thinned, and only two or three suc- 
cessicoal varieties of the best tjrpe are grown for 
export Crimson Galande, which has recently 
been pronounced to be the best late Peach for 
the English market, is here considered to be 
inferior to Orosse Mignonne, which is a larger 
and more taking fruit In every point as grown in 
these orchards. Taste differs as to Peaches. The 
white-fleshed, free-stone kinds are in greatest 
request, and the only ones, in fact, that are in 
demand for the export trade. An experience, 
however, that cannot be enjoyed out of South 
Africa, is that of diving into a basketful of 
Constontia Beauty— a real Cape, yellow-flesh, 
free-stone Peach of delicious flavour-— and picking 
out the very best rosy-cheeked specimen, and 
then another, and another ! Given one or two 
healthy appetites, and it is astonishing how soon 
they will disappear, for in South Africa fruit is 
food. 

The dry summer climate of the Ilex River 
Valley — a famous fruit-growing district — suits 
Pears to perfection. In early March picking 
is going on apace, and thousands of orohard 
trees being unloaded of their fine even-sized 
fruit form a sight few other countries would be 
able to offer. To speak of << ropes of Pears" 
would be no exaggeration. The original planting 
of Pears in the valley, however, was a doubtful 
experiment. It was thought that the climate 
would prove too hot ai^ dry, but nothing 
venture, nothing have, and with judicious 
irrigation to feed the roots and keep them cool, 
the constant sunshine, except for a certain per- 
centoge of scorch-spots which cannot be avoided— 
does fooA rather than harm — ^Pears are likely to 
remain the main feature of the orohards for years 
to come. The full meaning of a meltiuff Pear is 
realised when eating a SouUi African Williams' or 
Beurr^ Hardy, one of the best of Pears, by the 
way, though not often brought into prominent 
notice. Cherries, so far, have bsfflad the efforts 
of growers hereabouts, where there is no summer 
rai^all, and the dry climate also affects Prunes, 
which are found to be not long-lived, and to 
succeed better in the moister valleys of Draken- 
stein and Stellenboech. Apples do well and bear 
heavy crops of large fruit, but they do not run 
abreast of the Pears in quality. It may be token 
as an axiom that nothing can beat a well-ripened 
EDglish-grown Apple of certoin well-knowD 
standard varieties, and if only a tenth part of the 
care and cultivation were bestowed upon Apple 
orohards in England that is given to plantotions 
out here, what crops might bless the owners. 
For in face of all their undoubted advantages, 
Eoglirii growers have fewer difficulties of some 
kiiMis to contend with than their South African 
brethren. 

To take only one of such problems. Wherever 
fruit is grown in any of the South African colo- 
nies, the same outcry is raised of the tyranny of 
insect pesto We in Eogland have no conception 
of th^ labour and expense entoiled in keeping the 
multitudinous insect foes in check. As in a hot- 
house at home, so in a hot climate, with few 
destroying f rosto, blight of all kinds increases at 
an abnormal rate, and it taxes every energy of 
the fruit farmer to prevent ito going ahead to a 
ruinous degree. To stamp out any one of these 
pesto seems to be altogether impossible, wage war 
as vou may. Codlin moth is one of the most 
serious. An importont and heartening discovery 
has lately been made that Codlin moth is not 
itself immune from a natural enemy, and experi- 
mental efforto are now being made to foster the 
parasite— presumably a species of ichneumon fly — 
of which probably thousands have hitherto been 
destroyed through sheer ignorance. Not only 
are Pears and Apples attacked, but Peaches and 
Plums have their peculiar plagues, and in some 
parte of the colony whole orohards have been 
devastoted by the Peach fly. Fangoid growths 
and spot are not less troublesome and even more 
p'^rplexing to circumvent. Thus rapid mi*uri*y 
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in the trees— for Pesohea begin to bear in their 
fourth season, and Pears in the fifth— combined 
with profnse fertility, are counterbalanoed by 
oorresponding drawbaoks. Does not a law of 
Nature decree that if a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat ? 

That the work entailed by fmit-farming in 
South Africa is strenuous, no one can deny. 
There is no idle season, and during the harvesting 
months the strain is ezoessive. Oa this property, 
from early momins, through the intense heat of 
midday, and until the sun goes down at late 
eventide behind a projecting shoulder of the 
mountain range, giving the signal ta cease, the 
unvarying work of picking, first Apricots and 
Peaches, and later on Plums and Pears and 
Apples and Grapes in their due rotation, goes on 
day after day, from Dacember to April, without a 
break. Bat after all, it is cheery work, as the 
intaking of a full harvest must always be. The 
coloured *' boys" chatter like pies, and laugh and 
show their white teeth at their own mild jokes, 
while the white ** bosses " look far from unhappy, 
especially when tea looms in the distance, about 
four o'clock on a thirsty afternoon, and home- 
folks appear on the scene, and all gather for a 
few restful moments under the shade of over- 
hanging bouflhs to share the contents of the 
welcome tea-basket, the gangs at the same time 
having a brief respite from their labours. True, 
there is not much breathing-time during these 
five long months, when every hour is precious, 
but now that it is March the days already beain 
to draw in, the vintage is in full swing, comer 
weather is at hand to brace up the relaxed 
muscles, and shorter hours and plenty of fun and 
frolic, of one kind or another, in the pleasant 
winter-time, will help to restore the balance and 
put the white staff into proper working trim for 
another busy harvest season. K S D. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

DlFFSBENOI BlTWJiSN PaHSIES AND V1OLA8 

(AT. E, M, if.)— The question yon raise as to the 
diflference between Pansies and Violas (Tafted 
Pansies) is one that is constantly reonrrine. All 
Pansies are Violas, and the so-called Violas are 
Tafted Pansies. We cannot better express what 
we feel regarding this matter than by quoting 
from Thb Gabdbn of January 16, 1892. where a 
proper definition is clearly laid down. Of Tafted 
Pansies (Violas) it reads as follows : ** These are 
hybrids of Pansies and alpine Violets. The 
term ' Tafted * has been very properly used to 
distinguish plants of a spre»ding liabit, like 
Pinks, Aubrietia, and alpine Violets, from plants 
with single erect stems, like, say, the Stock, 
Lupine, and Aster. Sometimes the two forms of 
habit occur in the same family ; for instance, 
there are Violas that are tufted and Violas that 
are not — the German, French, and other Panties 
in our gardens do not spread at the root as the 
Tafted Pansies do. Planta of this < Tufted' 
habit are often a mass of delicate rootlets, even 
above the ground, so that they are easily increased. 
Hence when older Pansies die after flowering, 



those crossed with the alpine species remain like 
true perennials, and are easily increased. The 
term 'Pansies * is a good one in all ways. With- 
out an English name we shall always have con- 
fusion with the Latin name for the wild species. 
To all these belongs the old Latin name of the 
genus Viola. It is now agreed by botanists that 
all cross-bred garden plants — including Tufted 
Pansies, of course— should have popular Eoglish, 
not Latin, names. ' Bedding Violas ' is a valgar 
compound of bad English and bad Litin, whereas 
* Tufted Pansies ' is a good English name with a 
clear meaning." 

Stbbnbkboia lutia (Mr9, Downt) —Yes, the 
plants will come up again. Probably your bulbs 
were not large enough to flower last year. 
Your best plan will be to leave them undis- 
turbed until they have become large enough to 
flower. Imported bulbs are often small and 
take a year or two before they reach flowering 
size. This plant does best in a sandy loam, 
fully exposed to the sun ; the bulbs then become 
ihorouffhly ripened during the summer. In rich 
grouncT the bulbs often make a lot of leaves and 
produce few flowers. Providing the position in 
which your bulbs are planted is sunny, and the 
•oil is not too rich, we think you may con- 
fidently expect them to bloom this year, or, at any 
rate, next. Those you have in pots should m 
placed in full sun durina the summer months to 
ripen. Remove the surface-soil and replace with 
fresh when signs of growth are apparent. 

Whits Fubzb (B. Pav^O.— Though the flowen of the 
Parse or Gk>ne vary tllghtly in tint, we have never met 
with soy other than rich yellow. Neither can we find 
any mention of an almoet white form at referred to I7 
yon. 

PaEPARIHQ CARNATI0H8 FOR SXHIBITION (IFinnor).— 

It it better to place the oarde on varletlee that are of bad 
form. When the flowen are about half opened arrange 
the petala on the card as they develop. Perfectly formed 
flowers do not require to be dreieed on the plants. 

DouBLB Primbosbs U. Cstcrte).— Primroees are very 
variable, and abnormal forms like tboee with green 
flowers, and others with follaoeons calyx, as well as 
semi-donble ones, are occasionallv foand. The double 
ones are not often met with in a wild state, although well 
known in gardens. The specimen sent is not a very pro- 
nounced double, and would probably revert to its original 
single state in another seasoo. 

Chrtsamthxmum Lxavks Failiho {Che9hiro).—Tto 
leaves of your Chrysanthemums were so shrivelled when 
they reached us that it was exceedingly dUBeult to deter- 
mine what Is the real cause of their failure. They give us 
the impression of having been Id jured by the frosts. It is 
possible, also, that yon may have over-watered your 
plants. This is a frequent source of failure in the spring 
and early summer, especially with plants that have been 
recently repotted. losect pests, Ac, do net appear to be 
the source of the trouble : for this reason, therefore, the 
application of sulphide of potassium was quite unnecee- 
sary. When thU lusecUclde U used at all, it should be 
applied in anticipation of the trouble, and bef oro the early 
spring is a good period. 

Madonva Lilies {H. A. 5.).— To be successful with 
this charming Ltly the ivound needs to be well drained. 
Thef« has been much disease prevalent among this Lily of 
late years, and it Is engendered by a soil too wet. Your 
best plan will be to lift your bulbs next September, sort 
them over, and plant the largeet Hake some good holee 
and replace old soil with good loam, well enriched with 
decsyed manure. Plant three bnlbs in each hole, in a 
triangle, and cover with 8 Inchee of solL The bulbe should 
be replanted Immediately they are lifted. The small bulbs 
can be planted In a bed In some coraer where soil Is good, 
and afterwards they will furnish good bulbs for planting, 
as directed above. The disappearance of your bulbs seems 
to be owing to dampoees. Next antumn have the beds 
and borders arUfldaliy drained. 
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Vabious Plakts {Musk, Swajfham). — Aloe 
natalensis. — We cannot find an Aloe bearing this 
specific name, but one, a native of Natal, would 
require a structure with a minimum temperature 
of 50^ during the winter, when the roots should 
be kept almost dry. Loam and sand, with, if the 
loam is too heavy, a little leaf-mould, will suit it 
well. Biuhinia Galpini is a rambling or climbing 
shrub that succeeds best when trainra to the roof 
of a fairly large structure, kept at an intermediate 
temperature. The flowers, 2 inches or more in 
diameter, are scarlet, and at their best very 
showy, but under cultivation they are not often 
freely borne. Crossandra Oreenstocki.--0ros- 
Sandra undulasfolia, which is, as far as we know^ 



the only species in cultivation, is a pretty soft- 
wooded stove nlant (something like an Aphelandra) 
with a oone-like head of reddish salmon flowers. 
It will thrive in ordinary potting oompost. 
Dombeya.— This is a fairly extensive genus, 
nearly all the members of which are natives of 
South Africa, and many of them are trees in 
stature. The best known is Dombeya Mastersi, 
which bears white sweet-scented blossoms, and 
can be successfully grown in a lofty stove. 

Abpidibtra Lbaf (.^spieiMCm).— The cause of 
the mark across the leaf of your Aspidistra is no 
doubt due to an injury received when Uie leaf 
was quite young. When small the leaves are 
very tender and easily bruised. Any damaoe 
done to them then may not appear serious at the 
time, but as the leaves grow the injured part 
develops also, and the mischief becomes foUy 
apparent. We cannot say how the damaoe was 
done, but it looks as though the leaf had been 
pinched when quite small and bruised in some 
similar way. As other leaves are goins in the 
same way it is quite likely that all were damaged 
at the same lime. 

HYMINOOALLIB LiAf {A, CloTk^—Tho escloeed leaf of 
Hymeoocallls has been badly attacked by thrlps, which 
have caused a food deal of the disoolocatlon rsfened to. 
If in oloee proximity to the hot-water pipes they an far 
moM lUble to theee pests than If they an at a littte 
distance therefrom, for an unduly dry atmosphere is very 
conducive to the increase of thrlps. Vaporising with the 
XL All Vaporiser wiU quickly destroy theee troubleeome 
Insects. If Amaryllis are kept too wet so as to inj luloasly 
affect the roots, the bulbs are particularly liable to get 
red Diarks on them. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Peak Tbu Blossom Falling {RobeH DcwUr), 
The cause of your Pear tree prematurely shed- 
ding its blossom may be attributed to frost. The 
anthers of the flowers are blackened, and sugseat 
this. On the other hand, the texture of theleaf 
(being thin and light) would lead us to the oon- 
olusion that the tree during its season of growth 
has been unduly overcrowded with shoots and 
foliase, thus preventing the ripenii^ of the wood 
and flower-buds. Therefore, if this supposition 
be correot, more attention must be given to dis- 
budding most of the weakly grow&s from the 
branches now and to summer pruning, by cutting 
back the foreright shoots — that is, those growing 
straight out from the branches— to 5 inches 
within their base the last week in July, thus 
exi>osing the remaining parts of the shoots (the 
fruit-producing parts) to the essential influences 
mentioned amve. Another fruitful cause of 
fruit tree blossom falling is dryness at the root 
of the tree, especially in trees ^[rowing against 
sraUs. We would advise you to give it a thorough 
watering with weak manure water at intervals of 
three weeks during the summer and in the winter. 

Pbab Lbayh Disbassd (R. W. ir.)^^The 
weather conditions during this spring, alternating 
as they have done between winter, spring, and 
summer, in a short time, combined with your 
oold clay soil, have, no doubt, brought about 
conditions favourable to the growth of tne fnnpis 
which has attacked your tree. The best thing 
you can do is to pick off the leaves which are badly 
affected and burn them, as the mycelium of the 
fungus spreads rapidly, and is quickly commnni- 
catM to other healthy foliage near. It is most 
difficult to eradicate. The Mst remedy to smly 
is to strip off the worst of the leaves and bum 
them, and to spray the tree with a sulphur 
emulsion prepared as follows, two or three times 
a week, in order to kill the spores as they escape 
from Uie leaves when ripe: 21b. of flowers of 
sulphur, 21b. of soft soap, mix together in 
2 gallons of hot water until both are well incor- 
porated. To 3 gallons of dear water add 1 quart 
of this mixture and apply with the syringe or 
garden engine to the tree. As a precaution 
against future attacks the tree should be dressed 
in winter (early in February) with the Bordeaux 
Mixture in order to kill any living sporss which 
may be left. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tulip Mould {W. H, 6.).— Your TaUpt are rafftrios 
from ihli diteate. Yon had better take up all dUeaaed 
plant! and barn them at once. Alio well lime the loll 
and let it remain fallow for thia year. 

Tbss Ihfbsthd {Spade) —The pleoei of bark that yon 
aent do not ihow any tlgna of haTlng been infeeted by an 
inseet, the neit waa probably the coooon which had oon* 
tained the ohrysalii of lome imall moth, bnt it waa qnite 
empty. I oonld not find any inaeota in the paper with the 
Iilecea of bark, and the neat or cocoon ; they mnat hare 
escaped «n route. If you will kindly aend aome more I will 
gladly tell iron what they are.— O. S. S. 

Stablb liANURB (Ctowy).— Tae proper waar to treat 
horae manure ia to collect it nnder cover if poaaible, if not, 
then have aome rongh maU thrown oTcr the heap to pro- 
tect from heavy raina. Aa it ia collected ahake out the long 
Btraw and dry It for re-nae or for providing cover. Tarn 
tlM heap at leaat once a week to prevent fermentation or 
overheating, and water moderately in taming to help 
promote deeaar. When needed for aoil dreaaing it will be 
aweet, and will become aoluble rapidly for cropa. 

THUHIA LXAVIS DAXAaKD {B, LI. i?.>— The brown 
patchea on the leavea of the Thnniaa are canaed by the 
planu becoming dry at the root. At yoa have flowered 
them well voa have, no donbt, grown them aa they ahoold 
be, ezpoeed to mach aanlight ; bat ander thoae conditiona, 
when they are approaching the flowering atage, they mnat 
never become dry at the root. The apota on the atema 
may be canaed by ayringing late in the dav, combined 
with a low damp temperature daring the night. Bat yoa 
have every r e aa on to be prond of yonr anoceaa in flowering 
them ao well. With each qaick-growing pUnta aa Thnniaa 
it ia verv diflioalt to avoid aach injarlaa. Many only 
prodooe fine foliage and no flowera, ao in growing them to 
flower well there ia alwaya a certain element of riak to 
Ibllage. 

Namis of Plahts.— 5. J. Stone.— If Acer platanoidea ; 
2, Lonlcera Xyloatenm ; 8, Mytella dlphylla, thrlvea beet 
lo a fairly molat aoil of a peaty nature. It belonga to the 

njttnral order Sazlfragaccfls. PeocA,— 1, Cydonia Manlei ; 

2, Sazifraga hypnoidaa ; 3 (miating) ; 4. Abiaa nobilia var. 

glanca. J. B. R. — Double Jew'a Mallow (Kerrla 

fapooloa fl.-pL). A. La T.— GyUaua oapitatua. 

C. JS7. ^.—1, Olearia myrainoidea ; 2, GritelinU ludda ; 
8, Staphylea colchica ; 4, Staphylea pinnate ; 6, Viburnum 
Iiantaiia, the atock upon which V. macrocephalum la 

grafted. M. Barney.— Ce^tnun elegana reqnirea cool 

greenhouae treatment, bnt would atand being ontaide in 
■ammer in the lale of Wight. Leavea dropping off ia pro- 
bably due to being in too email a pot, or from getting dry. 

Curiottf.— 1, AJaga reptana ; 2, Sazifraga cordifoua; 8, 

Phlox aubulaU var. ; 4, Sazifraaa Aisx)n ; 6, Sazifraga 
trif areata; 6, Sazifraga rotnndifolia; 7, Sedom roaenm; 

8, Sazifraga WaUaoei ; 9, Sedan. A. L. Ford.— OlearU 

aiellolata. C. T.— The namea of the planU are Buca- 

lyptut Gannii, Geniata hiapanica, Olearia nitida, and 

CyiUna pifoooz. J. 0.— Veronica •erpyllifolia var. 

humifuia.— il. JT.— 1, Kaouncalna aoria fl -pi. ; 2, Bannn- 

onlna aoonitlfolium var. flore-pleno ; 8, Prunua Padua. 

W, Booth.— 1, Cheiranthui mutabiiia ; 2, Veronica buzi- 

folia. Mabel Thomae —1, Rlbta aurenm ; 2, Ck>ronilla 

Emema Jfra SeotL—CnuhoA beyond recognition, but 

probably a form of Ida pumlU B. Henderton.—!, 

Lepldiam Draba; 2, P.nnoa P.dua Mr$. B. BUit.— 

Primula floribunda, not hardy. J. A —Without flowera 

It la impoaaible to aay poaliively, but the two apecimena 
aent appear to be both atrong forma of Aaparagua plumoaua, 
which ia naturallv a variable apedea. Theee tall kinda of 
Aaparagua have been imported, but they are very aeldom 
grown In thla country, being too tall and atraggllng for 
general purpoaea 

QUISTION. 

DS8TR0TIN0 Watbe-rats.— Will you kindly tell me if 
there ia any way of frightening away or deatroying water- 
rau ? They have been a regular peat in my bog garden, 
nnderminiog all the plante by water-ditch, and for the 
laat aiz weeka eating all my Iriaea, eapecially L aurea, 
ochroleuca, Monnien, and Monapur. I have wired all 
along the water-ditch, but they come round it. I have 
about a dosen trape aet amongat the Iriaea, but they 
aeem too cunning to go into them. If I knew any par- 
tionlar food they were fond of I would polaon them, 
but they will not touch meat, meal, or bread.— C. M. 

WOLSILBT. 
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T. BEAMES. 

Ws regret to hAve to record the death of Mr. T. 
Beamea, photographer to the Cardiff Gardeners' 
AaaooiatioD. Eighteen yeare ago, when it 
beoame known that the old Glamorgan Hor- 
tionltnral Sooiety had oeaaed to exist, Mr. 
Beamet and a few others worked haid in order 
to start ft show for cottagers, and they were so 
suooessfal that they eventually decided to depirt 
from their original idea and start a show more 
on the lines of the def aoct society, and this was 
the foundation of the present Cardiff and Coun'-iy 
Horticultural Society. The funeral was ve y 
largely attended, and many beau if nl floral 
tributes were sent, including one from the 
association. The latter was represented by Messrs. 
T. Clarke, T. Malpass, J. Newton, and /. Julian. 

*«« The Teatrtu SubeoHption to^JTEM Gakdui it: Inland, 
tic 6d, ; Fontgn, 89, 9d. 



THE HORT. CO.'S 

Speoiai Cheap Offer of 

STRONG PLANTS FOR 
PLANTING NOW. 

Carriage paid on Orders 3/6 upward, for smaller Orders please 
add 6d., for which we will pav carriage, and add gratis plaats 

9^ Kindly state nearest Railway Station. 

DOZ. 100. 

Abntilona, la in 6 colours 4d. each 3/0 — 

Ageratnm, dwarf bine, from cuttings i/o 5/0 

Antbericum variegatnm, showy . . 6d. each 4/0 — 

Antirrhinum, our Champion strain 6d. 3/6 

Antirrhinum, yellow, white, pink, scarlet, or mixed 6d. 3/6 

Antirrhinum, Tom Thumb, mixed 4d. 3/6 

Arabis variegate, for edging 2/0 12/0 

Arabis, double white 2/0 12/0 

Asters, Victoria Prise, white or mixed 4d. 2/6 

„ Comet „ ,, .... 4d. 2/6 

„ Ostrich Plume „ „ .... 4d. 2/6 

„ Dwarf Chrysanth., mixed 4d. 2/6 

„ Queen ef toe Market, mixed 4d. 2/6 

,, Pasony flowered, , 4d. 2/6 

Beet, Dell's black, or Cbilian, each 4d. a/6 

B?gonias, tuberous, single, in 6 colours, or mixed 3/0 20/0 

„ ,, double, ,, „ ,, 4/6 30/0 

Calceolarias, yellow 1/6 xo/6 

Carnations, 12 border vars., 4/0 ; 25 for 7/6. 

„ 12 choicest, Smith & Douglas vars., in- 

cluding recent sorts, 6/0 : 25 for 10/6. 

Cineraria candidissima, silver cut foliage 4d. 2/6 

Chrysanths., Early Jap, 13 Aug. flowering vars. . . 3A> — 

„ 13 Aug. and Sept. „ „ 2/3 14/0 

„ x^ Sept. and Oct. „ „ 2/3 14/0 

Daoty lis variegata, edging grass 2/0 12.0 

Dahlias, Cactus of 190s, 6 vars., 4/6; 13 vars., 6/6 

„ of 1904, 6 „ 2/3; 13 „ 4/0 

, , „ best older vars. ,6 vars. ,1/6; 13 vars. , 2/6 

Pompon, 6 best vars., 1/6; 13 ., 2/6 

Bchevieria sec. glauca, white rosettes x/o /o 

Euonymus variegaU, model edging plant . . 2/0 — 

Francoa ramosa, for centre of beds 3/0 20/0 

Fuchsias. 13 best beddini; vars., single or double . . /6 16/0 
Geraniums, crimson, white, scarlet, pink, or salmon, 

from 3in. pots, single, or semi-double . . 3/0 ao/o 

„ Silver-ed«ed, Ivy-leaved, or Fem-leavei 2/6 18/0 
„ bronze, H. Hieover 2/6, Black Douglas 
and tricolour Mrs. Pollock, 4/0 dor. 

Heliotropes, Miss Nightingale and others 2/0 12/0 

Iresines, Herbsti or Lindenii 1/6 8/6 

Lobelia, blue or white, strong, from seed 4d. 2/6 

„ blue or white, „ „ cuttings gd. 4/0 

„ Mrs. Clibran, deep blue, white eye. . . . 1/6 7/6 

,, Qaeen Victoria scarlet, perennial . . 3/0 20/0 

Lysimachid, green or golden 2/6 16/0 

Marigold, African, lemon or orange 6<i. 3/6 

Dwarf , gold striped 4d. 2/6 

„ Legion of Honour 4d. 2/6 

Mesembryanthemum variegatum 1/6 10/6 

Mimulu9, our Champion tigred flowere<i gd. 5/0 

Myosotis dissitiflora, Forget-me-Not 1/6 lo/b 

Nepeta variecata, for carpet bedding . . 4!. each 3/0 — 

Nicotiana Affinis, white, scented 6d. 5/0 

„ Sanderas, carmine red 1/6 8/6 

Pansies, our Champion Prize Blotcheii, nixed . . 1/6 lo/o 

„ Giant Trimardeau. mixed i/o 6/6 

Peritla nankinensis, purple foliage 6d. 3/0 

Petunia grandiflora, extra strong, mixed x/o 6/0 

„ Dwarf, rose, striped white x/o 6/0 

,, Snowball, pure white i/o 6/0 

Phlox Drummondii, our Champion strain . . 4d. 2/6 

Sedum Azoideum variegatum, for carpet beds, etc. 1/6 10/6 

,, Sieboldi, glaucous foliage 3/0 

Stocks, Dwarf, large flowered, our Prize strain, 

white or mixed 4d. 2/6 

„ Giant Perfection, for exhibition, white or 

mixed 6d. 3/6 

Tagetes, Golden Ring, showier than Calceolarias . . 6d. 3/6 

Verbena, our Champion Mammoth, mixed . . i/o 6/0 

„ scarlet, white, purple, or mixed gd. 5/0 

Veronica Andersoni, blue and white flowers . . 2/0 12/6 

„ Purple Queen, new, violet purple . . 3/0 30/0 

Violas, 12 Finest, for beds or exhibition 1/9 

,,50 „ ,. „ in 25 vars., 7/6 

» SO » t. in 5 vars., 4/0 

„ 100 „ ,, in 5 vars., 7/0 

Zinra.cnr Champion Giant, mixed qd. 5/0 

„ Elegans, double, nlixed 6d. 3/0 

For other SPECIALITIES, NOVELTIES, and GOOD 

THINGS, see our 

NEW. ENLARGED, ILLUSTRATED 

GUIDE TO THE GARDEN & GREENHOUSE. 

The most valuable, np-to-date, and economic annual published ; 
abounds with useful information, cultural directions, valuable 
hints, and ensures success by enabling you to purchase every- 
thing of the very highest quality to liave a gay garden and 
greenhouse throughout the year, at about one-half the usual 
prices. It is indispensable to exhibitors, gentlemen's gardeners, 
amateurs, etc., and includes all the best of the New Varieties of 
Dahlias, Phlox, Fnchslaa, Pelargronluma, Qeranlums, 
VIolaa. Gratis. 

The horticultural CO. 

No. 12, CHEADLE-HULME, CHESHIRE. 

Established 1886. Bamkkrs : L. & Y. Bank, Manchester. 
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PEARCE ft COMPANY. 

I CONSERVATORIES^ GREENHOUSES, 

RUSTIC WORKt 

Rustlo Apohaa. 8ft. by 4ft., 
10/6 each. 

Bmnmer Houaaa, from 
£a 10 0. 

Catalogue Post Frbb. 

FORCING HOUSES. 

30 by la, ai-oz. glass, 
«16 16 O 
carriage paid. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES. ^ 

>. feet. i 8. d. 

2 ... 4 by 3 ... O 15 O 
7 ... 4 by 8 ... 9 10 
81 ... 6 by 8 ... 9 7 
14 ... 6 by za ... 8 7 

TENANT'S FIXTURES. 

EH 91-OB. Olaai. 
SPBOIAIi OFFBR. 

SPAN HOUSE, xsft. by oJFt., 
4ft. 6in. to eavea. 8ft. to ridge, 
2 roof and a sine Tentilatora. 
half-class door, braaa bolted 

lock, stages Doth sides, a ft. 6in. wide. 

Honsepainted. All glass ai-oz. cut to 

sizes and marked. Packed for rail, AlO. 
Per other aizea, aae Catalogue. 

Awatrd«<l 4 8llv«r ■••tfals. 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by appointment. 

I ao yoara' Record. Beat Work. Catalogue Post Free. I 

THE NORTH LONDON STEAM HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 

Estab.) 648, HOLLOWAY ROAD, N. (1SS5. 

'Phone t laao Moith. 



LATH ROLLER BLINDS. 




As Supplied to the Royal Qardens, 
Windsor and Sandrln^^ham. 

THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL BLIND. 
Order Dlraot from tlie Makara— 

W. WALTERS & CO., 

16, WatMf Iiane, Orsst Tower Street, B.G. 



SAMPLE AND PRICE LISTS SENT FREE BY RETURN. 



Six of the Best 

Rock Plants 

3 Strong Plants of each, Carriage 

Paid, 3/6. 

Lithospermum prostratum, the bluest flowered dwarf Alpine 
shrub in cultivation, smothers itself with intense 
Gentian blue blossoms in early summer, but is 
scarcelv ever out of flower. 

Sedum repestre, dense heads of golden yellow flowers and 
ornamental evergreen foliage. 

Arenaria montanti, probably the best of all dwarf white 
flowered perennials, might well be called " Snow- 
drift," so densely are the flowers produced. 

Veronica teucrium dubia, undoubtedly the finest of the dwarf 
herbaceous "Speedwells," flowers in masses rich 
bright blue. 

Saxifrage Aizoon balcana, a rare and beautiful silver leaved 
Rockfoil, with spikes of white flowers heavily 
spotted crimson. 

Saxifrage Cotyledon, fine for pot culture, specimens a— 3ft. 
high may be had in 6-in. pots, with clouds of white 
flowers. 

3 Plants of each from pots, 3/6, 
carriage paid. 

The Co-operative Bees, Ltd., 
2, Wapping Buildings, Liverpool. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES OF KENNELS AND POULTRY APPLIANCES FREE ON APPLtCATION, 



BY SPEOiAl APPOiMTMEMT TO 



HIS MMJISTY Kmm EDWMnO ¥ih 



GREEN'S PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 



Tli« First, Farccno»t» adil Best In tl)« WorTd. 
aREEN'S PATENT 

(•SI LENS M£SSOR» 

LAWN MOWER. 




Hundreds «t ThouHiids hav« &««n ^d. EscublLshed ov«r HnH ii Ceattiry. 
OONKEVp PONY, and MORSE MOWERi 

Bither "SNcn.* Messor" RAttera 

or W b««J- ilea red, h'<l ol 

n 0iif er or Seedi^ 
men la t ti « 
United King- 




They may t>e 
of «ny Iriin- 



QREEN'S 
Ppitvnt ORDINARY al>o 
WATER OP 

SAND 
BALLAST 
ROLL^fi, 



LkvDB, i^a sind 1117. 

LoirpOHi 3031 Uqp, 

Tths*aphtc A ddresin— 

SviTHriEinP. Leeds. 

SuJtMET WCEHA, Ll3NI>Oir. 



PleiiH write for 

ILLU^iTRATtiO 

PRICE LIST, 

No. a, 

PRee. 



* THOMAS GREEN £ SflM IJ^rl siai'THPiKt.D iRONwoRKm* ^"^^ 

MOTOR LAWN MOWKRS MADE IN VARIOUS SI2ES. 



AMD MKW 





U ALWAYS EFFECTIVE, 
n NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 



11 paid. Free pte^tfi., AflOBiB mo^ towiu. 

UtOIIUIISOII AHAYWAU, Ld.. Lincvln. 




Th* Marvel of tht .-f jfi, 
rBUPf LIED TO H.M. GOVT.i 
The only snte. InfAllJble EeI? rinJnAforof BEETLES, 
AN 1 5. COCKROACHHS. WOOD LICK, etc, 

bowgvtr numerou&. 

Three Med&U from the Royal liotaoic Society md Tbe 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

BBETLBCUTB is a food thtse insects eai «aL«erly If 
usj&l for some nigbts withqut iDiermiSJiioiii they will be 

e:riiirely anoihilated- 
HARHLEBS TO HUMAN BEINGS AMD ANinALB. 

Tins, 64., IS,, and is. 6d. Suld Everywhere. 

pROPMlETOHfi— 

VALLS & CO., 12, Little BriUin, London, E.G. 
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WEST'S 

Patent 
Corrugated 




Better 
than 
Raffia. 



Best Tsine Material, cannot cut Plants, expands with srowth, imperishable wear, nice fl:reen colour, half price of Raffia, twice as strong, 

no waste. 1 d. coil ties up 1 50 plants, so test it yourself and buy on its merits. Also 260 yd. Reels, complete 1 /6. 
To be had from aU SEEDSMEN and IROHMOHOBR8. If any diffloulty In tfetUntf it, Mud SMdaman's addretB who oan't mpply it, and a coU 

will b« posted you gratis. c. e. west, hiqham hill, London, n.e. 
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THE TEMPLE SHOW. 



ALOYELT summer day greeted the 
great show of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. On Tuesday 
. the tents were crowded and very 
L hot, but no finer display of 
flowers has been seen in the 
Temple Gardens. There was one pleasant 
incident this year— a presentation to Mr. 
S. T. Wright, superintendent of the Wisley 
Gkirdens, from the exhibitors at this annual 
show. The presentation was made by Mr. 
Arthur Sutton, who mentioned how greatly 
the pleasure of exhibiting at such a show as 
that in the Temple Qardens was intensified 
when the exhibitors were helped so tactfully 
by Mr. Wright Mr. Sutton mentioned that 
the presentation had the hearty approval 
of the council, and also alluded to tne fact 
that it was through the forethought of Mr. 
W. and Mr. W. Penrose Atkinson that so 
agreeable an incident had occurred. 

Mr. Wright was presented with a gold 
watch and chain and a cheque for £89. Mr. 
Wrif^ht, in response, spoke of his surprise at 
receiving so pleasant a testimony of the 
exhibitors' regard, and of his appreciation 
of their kindness.- 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. 0. Eagelmann, Sk£fron Walden, Eatez, 
had a charmins groap of GamatioDB. They 
were set up in bold vaaee in raoh aorU as The 
Cardinal, Mre. T. W. L«wk>o, Fiaoc^a, and The 
Belle. 

A very pretty group oame from Meeire. George 
Boyee and Co., Xidioeeter. Tae varietiee were 
very varied, and inoliided new and popular lorte. 

Mr. A. E Ddttoo, Iver, Baoks, made an 
exhibit that did him mnoh credit. Not only 
were the planta weU grown bat the ooloars were 
pleaeiogly diverse and bright withaL Ea- 
chantreae, F^ir Miid, Flamingo (good), Harry 
Fenn, Flortaoa, and Harlowarden were just a few 
of the good things. 

A gronp of Carnations (Malmaison) was set 
op at one end of the centre of the second tent. 
They were very lurge and well grown. Tney came 
from the Hon. Walter Rjthschild, Trms;. 

Mesen. H. CanneU and Sons, Swanley, had a 
few plants of Carnation Ddohess of Murlboroagh 
in their gronp of a misoellaneoiis charaoter. 

Messrs. T. 8. Ware, Limited (1902j, FoUham, 
made an interesting exhibit of new and choice 
varieties. Mrs. Liwson, Cecilia, Mrs. M. A. 
Patten, Leander, and E lohantress were good. 

A larg gronp was set np by Mr. Mtftin R. 
Smith, Hayes Common. Ashantee, Mrs. WiU 
Fane, Sir GAUahad (a good white), L%dy Her- 
mione, Ledy LinUthgow, and Flondora were all 
very beaatiioL 

Messrs. William Cntbosh and Sons had a 
nioe lot of Cftmations in small gronps in 
their display in the big tent, adding mnch 
to its piotnresqneness. 

Mr. S. Mortimer, R3wledge, Famham, had 
soineflood Cftmations. Enchantress, White Mrs. 
T. WT L%wson, Princess May, and Mrs. T. W. 
Lawson were oonspionoos. 

Carnation Mrs. C. Forbes, a good yellow, was 
in the stand of Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, 
Somerset. 

Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., Bath Hill Park, 
N. , made a graod display of Malmaison Carna- 
tions. This firm also had a display of other 
good types of the flower. From the same firm 
oame Gerbera Jameson!, Dimorphotheoa Eok- 
lonis, Erica ventricosa magnifica, and the qnaint 
Metrosideros floribanda. 



Measrs. BeU and Sheldon, Castel Norseriee, 
Gaemsey, showed Carnations very satisfactorily. 
Governor Roosevelt, White Lawson, Harry Fenn, 
and others were good. 

Mr. H Bamett, Gaemsey, had a really bean- 
tifnl display, bold vases well filled with fine 
flowers of such sorts as Enchantress, Lidy 
BoQntifal(a seedlingbizurre), and The President. 

Messrs. B S. Williams and Son, Upper 
HoUoway, had grand blooms of Leander, Mrs. 
T. W. Lawson, Enchantress, and other standard 
sorts in their gronp. 

From Mr. H Elliot, H issocks, Sassez, oame 
C-imations in vjuriety. Ethel Crocker, Florence 
Wooller, Soow, and Elliot's Qaeen were oon- 
spicnons. 

New Carnation Britannia, which looks a really 
good thing, was sent by Mr. A. Hem*ley, 
Lewisham. This is a promising Carnation. 

Carnations, specimen plants and otherwise, 
made a handsome gronp. This oame from 
Wdliam James, E q., Chichester (gardener, Mr. 
W. H. Smith). Princess of Wales, Cecilia, a 
oew seedling white Carnation named Mrs. W. 
J<&mes, were very fine. 

Carnations were also very fin ly shown by 
Messrs. Charles Tamer with their gronp of Roses. 

ROSES. 

From Messrs. Thomas & Ware (1902), Limited, 
F«»ltham, Middlesex, oame a gronp of rambler 
and other Rises. An archway of Rabin was in 
the foreground, and the gronp was finished 
off in front with small plants of various types. 

The south-east comer of the large tent was 
occupied by a group from Messrs. Paul and Son, 
Cheanunt. Dainty standard, half -standard, and 
dwari Roses were charmingly arranged, and with 
rambler Roses made a most fascinating display. 
Single R )se Trier (seedling Tea), Argosy (Hybrid 
Tea), Richmond, a glorious colour, and many 
other choioe Roses made a most welcome feature 
in this large display. 

(Josurpatsed was the display of Roies made by 
Messrs. W. P*ul and Son, Waltham Cross, Herts. 
Hiawatha, the charming carmine single, was 
lovely, as was the new pink-coloured single 
Kath'.een. The rambler R)ses were superb, 
many sorts beinic covered with flower clusters. 
Other types of R ises were superbly shown, and 
the^r disposition was delightful. 

Messrs. B. R. C*nt and Sons, Old Roee Qar- 
dens, Colchester, exhibited a group of Roses in 
great variety that was much admired. Many 
beautiful sorts of climbing and other Roses were 
included in their display. 

Mr. George Mount, Canterbury, excelled. All 
types of the Roee were beautifully exemplified 
in this grand display. Fran Karl Drnsohki, 
Mrs. John Laing, Ulnch Branner, Mrs. B. G. S 
Crawford, Catherine Mermet, and numerous 
boxes of superb exhibition Roses made one of the 
best out Rose displays in the show. 

Messrs. H. CanneU and Sons backed their 
large group with rambler Dorothy Perkins. 

From M!essrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, 
oame a charming group, included in which was 
their charming new oiimbinff Rose Minnehaha 
and a large number of beantiral exhibition Rosea 
Souv. de Pierre Netting (Tea) was good. 

Roses from Messrs. Hobbies, Limited, filled 
one end of the long tent. Hiawatha was the 
finest carmine single Rose ; Captain Hayward is 
still a good thing, as was evidenced here ; Dorothy 
Perkins and other ramblers were well shown, 
and quite an interesting lot of other Rises. 

The south- weatem comer of the large tent oon- 
tained a grand exhibit from Messrs. W. Catbush 
and Son, Highgate and Bamet. The new Rimbler 
R >8e Mrs. F W. Flight was freely displayed in 




elegant festoons. This, with a nioe lot of Crimson 
Rambler and Dorothy Perkins, together with 
MalmaisonCamatiQDS, made anoteworthy exhibit. 
Roees and CamatioDsfrom Mr. Charles Tumer, 
Slough, wererepresentedby a large groupof plants, 
freely fiowered. The rambler Roees, especially 
the dwarf multiflora sorts, were fiaely repre- 
sented, and made a very showy display. 

SWEET PEAS. 

Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, exhibited a very 
showy group of Sweet Peas in numerous varieties. 
The flowers were prettily arranged with grasses 
and other foliage. Gladys Unwin and Evelyn 
Byatt were especially good. 

Messrs. Dobbie ana Co., Rothesay, showed 
Sweet Peas f 
Foster ( 
(Ughtblue), 

and Ceres (primrose) were included. They were 
shown with their own foliage, and made a pretty 
display. 

The group of Sweet Peas shown by Messrs. 
Watkins and Simpson, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, was very effective, the colours of the 
flowers were good and distinct. Scarlet 
Gtom, Miss Wmmott, Flora Norton, Prima 
Donna, Nora Unwin, Evelyn Byatt, and Frank 
Dobby were excellent. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
showed some excellent Sweet Peas in bright, 
distinot colours. Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, King 
Edirard VIL, Flora Norton, and Lovely were 
very good. 

Messra Stark and Son, Great Ryburgh, Nor- 
folk, exhibited Street Peas Enchantress (pink), 
and DeUoata (blush), the former a beantifnl ' 
flower. Variegated Nasturtiums were also 
shown by them. 

The Sweet Peas from Mr. Henry Bckford,Wem, 
Salop, made a charming display. The colours of 
the n )wer8 were pure and good. Henry Eokf ord, 
of pale apricot oolouring, was most noticeable, 
while Scarlet Gem was undoubtedly the best of 
the scarlets. Evelyn Byatt, Helen Lewis, Emily 
Bokford, Dora Breadmore, King Edward VIL 
and others were shown at their best. f 

Mr. C W. Breadmore, Winchester, exhibited 
Sweet Peas in variety arranged with their own 
foliage. King Edward VII, Jessie Cuthbertson, 
G^rge Herbert, Dorothy Ejkf ord, Miss Willmott^ 
Aurora, and Cyril Breadmore were well shown. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
showed a very good lot of Sweet Peas, such as 
Hon. Mrs. E^yon, King Edward VII., Navy 
Blue, Lovely, and Coccinea, the flowers being large 
and of good colour. 

The Sweet Peas from Mr. Robert Sydenham, 
Tenby Street, Birmingham, made a beaut ful 
display. Large bunches of each variety were 
shown, the flowers being tastefully arranged. 
All the beet varietiee were exhibited, as New 
Countess of Radnor, Saloman, Countess Spenoer, 
Gorgeous, Captain of the Blues, and Janet Scott. 

ORCHIDS. 
Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, exhibited 
a magnifloent display of Orchids, a ffroup that 
contained many remarkably fine individual plants, 
and was full of rare and onoioe Orchids. In the 
centre there was a splendid plant of Cattleya 
Skinneri bearing some 150 blooms; Odonto- 
glossums in great variety were interspersed 
throughout, ai^ Cattleyas and Lsalio-Cattleyas 
were shown in quantity. The new Orchids com- 
prised Lselio-Cattleya Golden Glory, with canary 
yellow sepals and petals and pale crimson lip; 
Dendrobium fietcherianum, with blush white 
sepals and petals and rich purple Up; Cypri- 
pedinm Imperiale (Stonei x rothschildiannm) 
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and Zygopetalam Sir Treyor. The finest of the 
Odontogloesnms was O. oriapam yar. Leonard 
Perfect, a large flower, with fimbriated edges 
and white ground colonr. There is a large 
light red blotoh on each petal and sepal, leaying 
a well-defined white margin. Braaso-Cattleja 
Mrs. Leeman yar. fimbriata, Oattleya Mrs. Myra 
Peeters, Leelio-Cattleya oanhamiana Rez, and 
many others were worthy of note. The Veitohian 
Gap for the beat exhibit in the show was awarded 
to this display. 

The group of Orchids from Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Heaton, Bradford, contained 
many beantifnl Orchids, and they were most 
efiectiyely arranged. The loyely white racemes 
of Phalsnopsis rimestadtiana and tiie red of 
Renanthera imschootiana made a striking display 
in the centre, and grouped on either side 
were magnificent Oattle^as, Odontoglossams, 
Oocidinms, and other Orchids, none but the finest 
sorts beinff represented. On either side of the 
white Phaiffinopsis in the centre were massee of the 
orange-yellow LsBlio-Cattleya G. 8. Ball, Among 
the Odontoglossams we noticed 0. lambeaniannm, 
O. ardentissimum The Conntess, 0. candatnm 
Gharlesworth'syar., and numeroos finely spotted 
forms of OJontoglossum crispam. Among the 
Cattleyas, Cattleya Wagnerii snperba yar., 
Leonora was perhaps the most ezqmsite. 

Mr. James Cypher, Orchid grower, Chelten- 
ham, exhibited a group of Orchids that 
contained many fine PhalsBnopsis, Miltonia 
yexillaria, Cattleyas, and Odontoglossams. 
LsbHo- Cattleya canhamiana snperba, L.-O. Lady 
Miller, with apricot-coloured sepids and petals 
and crimson lip, and L.-C. Baroness 8chr5der 
were handsome hybrids in the group. Some 

Sood forms of Odontoglossnm crispnm, Den- 
robinms, and many choice Cypripeaiums were 
prominent features. 

R. Ash worth. Esq , Ashlands, Newchurch, near 
Manchester, exhibited a small group of Orchids 
^ that comprised a yerv handsome Odontoslossum 
lochristiense called The Mikado, yellow, blotched 
with chocolate-red ; 0. crispnm Coronation, a 
large flower blotched with orange-brown on a 
white ground; seyeral Lffilio-Cattleyas, and 
others. 

Mrs. CoUingwood, Lilburn Tower, Alnwick 
(sardener, Mr. W. Loyett), showed some excellent 
Vanda teres and Dandrobinms. 

In the group shown by Messrs. Hugh Low 
and Co., Bosh Hill Park Nurseries, Enfield, 
LsBlia pnrpurata yarieties, Cattleyas, and LsbHo- 
Cattleyas were the chief features. There were 
some beauttfnl forms of Cattleya Mendelii 
unnamed, with C. intermedia alba, Cypripedium 
callosum SandersB, and a beautiful lot of Cypri- 
pedium niyeum (white form). 

M. A. A. Peeters, Brussels, exhibited three fine 
forms of Odontoglossnm lambeauianum (Rolfen 
ardentissimum x crispnm). One called 0. 1. yar. 
Incidum, watf especially good. 

M. Ch. y nylsteke, Loochristi, Ghent, showed a 
group of extremely fine Odontogloesums, together 
with a few Cattleyas. Odontoglossnm amabile 
Gbliath, a yery large flower, blotched with pale 
red-brown upon a white ground, the tips beinff 
unspotted ; O. Percultum Diana, white spotted 
with pure purple, a beautiful flower ; 0. arden- 
tissimum yar., heayily blotched with dark crimson- 
purple upon a pure white ground, were some of 
the best. 

Messrs. William Bull and Sons, King's Road, 
Chelsea, exhibited a group of Orchids in great 
yariety. Cattleya Mossisd was finely repre- 
sented ; so, too, were C. Mendelii and Odonto- 
gloesnms. The rare and comparatiyely new 
'ymbidinm rhodocheilum, with green sepals and 
petals, the latter spotted with black, and crimson 
lip, was included. Odontoglossnm crispnm 
xanthotes was most beantifnl. Lseliapurpnrata 
King Alfonso and L p. Prince of Wales, two 
yery fine forms, were conspicuous. 

Dendrobium dalhousieanum lutenm, a yery fine 
form, was exhibited by W. A. Bilney, Esq., 
Weybridge. 



Cypripedium lawrenoeanum hackbridgense, 
with remarkably fiiie crimson colouring in the 
dorsal sepal, and C. barbatnm King of Spain were 
shown by F. Wellesley, Esq., Westfield, Woking. 

Major Holford, CLE., Westonbirt, Tetbury 
(Orchid grower, Mr. Alexander), exhibited two 
handsome forms of Cattieya Mossisd, named 
respeotiyely compacta and Countess Grey. 

Mrs. Ernest Hills, Redleaf, Penshurst (gar- 
dener, Mr. G. Ringham), exhibited a group of 
Miltonia yexillaria. The plants were finely 
flowered, and made a beautiful display. 

Phaius Doris (P. Cooksonii x P. oakwoodensis) 
was shown by N. C. Cookson, Esq., Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne (gardener, Mr. Chapman). 

Sir Frederick Wigan, B&rt, Clare Liwn, East 
Sheen, exhibited a group of Orchids that con- 
tained many beantif^ and choice sorts. Sobralia 
maorantha alba and S. xantholeuca, Dendrobium 
Falconeri, a large plant in full bloom ; Miltonia 
yexillaria, a mass of flower ; Lsslio-Cattleya 
canhamiana (L. purpurata x C. Mossisd), bearing 
six yery fine blooms ; Aerides Fieldinffii, Onci- 
dinm metallicnm, 0. marshallianum, and Thunia 
yeitchiana were some of the most striking plants 
shown. 

The group of Orchids shown by Jeremiah 
Colman, Esq., Gatton Park, Reif^ate (gardener 
Mr. W. P. Bound), was most pleasingly arranged, 
and contained many choice Orchids. Jn the 
centre of the group at the front Cypripedium 
niyeum made a charming picture arranged on a 
bank of moss. C^mbidiums bordered on either 
side by the rich crimson Masdeyallta ignea, com- 
pleted the centre of the group. Many choice 
yarieties of Odontoglossum were shown. Lsslio- 
Cattleya Phcebe, L.-C. Sunrise, Cochlioda 
noetaliana, Masdeyallia yeitchiana, and Miltonia 
yexillaria added some brilliant bits of colonr. 

Mr. John Robaon, Altrincham, showed a small 
group of Orchids that contained some good yarie- 
ties of Odontoglossnm crispnm, yarious Cattleyas, 
Miltonia yexillaria, and other showy Orchids. 

Mr. W. J. Capame, Guernsey, exhibited a group 
of cnt Cattleya fiowers, all of them forms of 
C. Mossia. 



PELARGONIUMS. 

Mr. H. B. May, Dyson's Line Nurseries, Upper 
Edmonton, showed some good double and sinsle 
zonal Pelargoniums; among the singles, mVL 
Csine (scarlet), Niagara (white), Mr. D*ombrain 
(salmon), and among the doubles Lady Dorring- 
ton (briffht rose), and Golden Gate (scarlet). 

The fancy Pelargoniums from Messrs. Heath 
and Son, Cheltenham, were yery beantifnl, and 
together with Verbena Miss Willmott and Car- 
nations in yariety made a yery pretty group. 

The zonal Pelsrgoninms from Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Lewisham, were yery bright. They were arranged 
in large bnnches, and made a brilliant display. 
(General French, Golden Glory, Hall Oaine, Lilian 
Do£f, Maty Hamilton, and others were included. 

Mr. Vincent Slade, Taunton, exhibited a 
beautiful lot of zonal Pelargoniums, making a 
bright display. Mr. T. E. Greer is a splendid 
scarlet ; Tresor is a fine salmon-colonred double. 

Fancy Pelargoninms were finely shown by 
Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Exmonth, Ddyon, in 
many beantifnl sorts. Bedding (Geranium Duchess 
of CJomwall (light salmon) is a charminff yariety, 
while lyy-leayed Pelargonium Deyonshire Lsiss 
(rose-pink) is yery showy. 

Baker's, Limited, Wolyerhampton, showed a 
yery fine lot of zonal and fancy Pelargoniums. 
Purity, a white fancy yariety, and aurea per- 
fecta, a rich orange-red single zonal Pelargoninm, 
were especially fine. 

A double pink zonal Pelargonium called Pride of 
Essex was shown by Mr. Hammerton, Epping, 
Essex. 



STOVE AND GREENHOUSE. 
Clematis in great yariety and in well-ffrown 
plants came from Messrs. Richard Smith and Co., 
Worcester. This fine group was backed with 
well-grown pieces of Rambler Roses and Acers. 



Strikingly handsome was the gronp of stoye 
plants set np by Messrs. James Veitch and Son, 
Limited, Chelsea. The Caladiums were speoially 
good, 0. Rose Lsing being noteworthy. Ohoios 
plants, such as Sanohczia nobilis yariegata, Dief- 
fenbachia majestica, Croton Mrs. Iceton, An- 
thuriums, Marantas, and other beautiful plants, 
were shown. 

The whole of the north end of the big tent was 
filled by Messrs. Sntton and Sons, Reading, 
lliere were flye distinct bays or groups, making 
one large group as a whole^Schizanthnses in 
yariety. Gloxinias in yairing oolonrs and pleasing 
forms, superb examples of Cinerariastellata in most 
exquisite yariety, forms and colours quite new to 
us. Of the Calceolarias it is impossible to speak 
in too high praise. Not only were the plants well 
grown, but the colours and the size of the indi- 
yidual blooms left nothing to be desired. The 
seooQd comer was also filled with Schizanthoses, 
and the neat finish of the whole display was 
most marked. 

Azaleas from Messrs. R. and G. Oathbert, 
Sontbgate, N., as usnal, made a yery striking 
display, many yery pretty forms ci these hand- 
some flowers being m eyidenoe. The gronp was 
most artistically disposed. 

A group of flowering plants set up by Mr. 
William loetoo. Putney, 8.W., was a pleasant 
break in upon all the warm colours that preyailed 
eltewhere. Lily of the Valley, Lilinms, 
Hydrangea paniculata. Saxifrages, SpirsBis, &a, 
banked with handsome Palms, made a fine exhibit. 

A pretty group of Caladiums was neatly dis- 
posed by Messrs. J. Laing and Sons, Forest HiU, 
8.E. The plants were well grown and ooloured. 

From M!essrs. George Jackman and Son, 
Woking, Surrey, came one of the charming 
groups of Clematis for which they are so famed. 
The new Ltdy Northclifie is a great adyaaoe in 
the blues, and Jackmanni rubra most distinct. 

Rhododendrons made a gorgeous display, 
a grand group from Messrs. J. Waterer 
and Sons, Limited, Bjgshot, being a special 
feature of this great show. Pink Pearl, Mrs. 
William Agnew, Kate Waterer, and the 
Marchioness of Tweeddale were a few of the good 
things in this superb exhibit. 

A beautiful, though somewhat formal, group of 
Gloxinias in many splendid shades of ooloor 
came from Messrs. John Peed and Son, West 
Norwood, 8.B. 

Lilacs and Lily of the Valley from Mr. T. 
Jannook, Dersingham, near Sandringham, were 
quite np to this firm's reputation. The Lilacs 
were pvticnlarly yaried and pleasing, and the 
type of Lily of the Valley magnifloent. 

A yery fine gronp of Hippeastrums was dis- 
played by Messrs. Ker and Sons, Liyerpool. Not 
only were the flowers large and the plants less 
tall thsu usual, but they embraced a yery wide 
range of many intermediate tones of colour. We 
neyer remember seeing a better lot. 

A gronp containing fourteen large and splen- 
didly-deyeloped Schizanthus came from Messrs. 
Garraway and Co., Clifton, Bristol. 

Begonias were yery fine. The group that 
came from Messrs. Blackmore ana Langdon, 
Bath, was remarkable for the high quality 
of the plants and flowers. Superb examples A 
the double Begonias were abundant. 

Messrs. Thomas S. Ware (1902), Limited, 
Fsltham, had a grand lot of Begonias also. 
Both double and single forms were well shown. 

Gloxinias and Calceolarias from Messrs. H. 
Oannell and Sons were excellent and tastefully 
disposed among Ferns. The glorious tones of 
the Cannes seemed to appeal to eyeryone. They 
were yery striking and rich. 

The Sarraoenias from Mr. A. J. A. Bmoe, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, are always looked for at 
the Temple Show, and the beautiful examplee seen 
on this occasion had all their old charm for yisitors. 

A noteworthy gronp of foliage plants came 
from Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, Surrey. This 
included many choioe plants of a yaried charaoter 
from the stoyehouse. 
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The group of new plants by Meam. Sander 
and 8on8» St. Albans, is always one of the 
features of this great show. Zimia horrida, 
Alooasia argentea, and several good Anthuriums 
were among the ohoioe things shown here. 

The Ferns from Messrs. fiill and Son, Lower 
E jmonton, were extremely beautiful. Cooos and 
Phoenix made a welcome variation in this large 
display. 

WeU coloured foliage characterised the little 
ffroup of Palms from i'E'Ablissement Horticole, 
Le Lion. Mont St. Amend, Ghent. 

Mr. H. B. May's display of Ferns in a bold 
group was again an interesting feature. Nepbro- 
lopis exaltata superba gained a first-class certifi- 
cate. This is a very handsome plant, beautifully 
crested. Divallia tenuifolia Veitchii, A^plenium 
seandens, and Nephrolepis Piersonii elegantis- 
sima were choice sorts. 

Primula obconioa in variety was exhibited by 
Mr. Georoe Arends, Ronsdorff, Barmen, Germany. 
These embraced a wide colour variation. 

Petunias from Mr. William BibU Chaplin, 
Waltham Cross, were pleasing, and included both 
sinsle and double forms. 

Messrs. James Carter and Co., H«gh Holbom, 
had a series of interesting groups, comprising 
Cinerarias in variety, Schizanthuses, Calceolarias, 
and Begonias. Gloxinias and Schizsnthusee were 
▼ery good in this instance. 

Messrs. James Veitoh and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, made a beautiful exhibit of a mis- 
oellaneous character. This display included 
Cineraria Antique Rose, Senedo auriculaiissimus. 
Lobelia tenuior, Gerbera (new hybrid), Rehmannia 
angulata, Streptocarpus achimeniflorus, Schizsn- 
thus, and Kalanchod flammea. 

Messrs. Clibrans, Altrinoham, had a table of 
stove and greenhouse foliage and flowerinff plants, 
including a good batch of Kalanchod flammea, 
A small group of Begonia morrisiana speciosa, 
with its pendulous flower-stalks, made a pretty 
display. 

Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Stamford, set up a 
group on a table, in which were included Verbena 
Sf iss Willmott, Pinks in variety. Heliotrope Lord 
Roberts, Pelargoniums, and many plants. 

A pretty talue group of foliage plants was sent 
bv Sir Alex. Henderson (gardener, Mr. Bastin), 
chiefly composed of Crotons and Palms. 

Begonias from Messrs. John Liing and Sons, 
Forest Hill, were good, and indudra many ex- 
cellent double and single flowered sorts. This 
group was neatly displayed. 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons exhibited Potatoes of 
this year's growth in more than forty sorts of the 
leading varieties. These Potatoes were grown 
from sets, planted on the Ist March last, under 
ordinary frame culture. Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons are to be con^tulated on bringing before 
the public in this interesting way the valuable 
lacts that with merely the aid of ordinary frame 
culture excellent crops of the best sorts of 
Potatoes can be grown at home at this early time 
of year. Messrs. Sutton also showed some twenty 
varieties of the choicest sorts of Lettuces. These 
delicious-looking Lettuces were grown in the 
open at Reading, and had no special cultural 
attention. They were taken straight from the 
ground and exhibited in pots for oonvenienoe sake. 

The University College, Reading (instructor, 
Mr. C. Foster), exhibited a fine collection of 
fruit and vegetables. Strawberries were remark- 
ably fine both in pots and gathered fruit, Royal 
Sovereign being the vsriety. 

Mr. Byron Gayford, Worthing, showed Grapes, 
Tomatoes, and Cucumbers. No names were 
given, but the Cucumbers were remarkably good, 

Messrs. Laxton Brothers, Bedford, exhibited 
Strawberry Bedford Champion in note and 
gathered fruit ; they were remarkable for size 
and brightness. Laxton's Reward was well shown. 

Messrs. William Catbush and Sons, Highgate, 
exhibited Rhubarb Hobday's Giant. 



Mr. J. T. D. Whitaker, Bentham, York, 
exhibited Strawberry Archroyal, evidently a 
good cropper. 

The Hon. A. H. T. de Montmorency, Carriok- 
mines. County Dublin, exhibited well-grown 
Potatoes Sir J. Llewelyn, Evergood, ko. 

Sir W. G. Pearce, Bert., Chilton Grange. 
Hungerford (sardener, Mr. Cbarlee Beckett), 
made a splendid display of fruit, which included 
six varieties of Melons, Peaches Hale's Eirly 
and Waterloo, Nectarines, etc. This colleciiun 
was most effectively displayed. 

A. F. Walters, B.q., Bear Wood, Wokingham 
(gardener, Mr. W. jBsmes), exhibited Melons 
Frogmore Scarlet, Rinffleader, and Hero of 
Lockinge (several beautiful fruits of each), and a 
number of dishes of Apple Annie Elizabeth, the 
fruits highly coloured and of good size. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
staged about eighty varieties of Apples, all in 
splendid condition. Of these. King ci Tompkinii' 
(Jounty, Ontario, Lane's Prinoe Albert, Welling- 
ton, Bormead's Pearmain, Wagner, Winter 
Queening, and many others were worthy of note. 
Cherry trees carrying heavy crops of fruit msd* 
up a fine exhibit. 

Messrs. J. and F. Chatfleld, Soulhwiok, 
exhibited six dishes of Strawberry Roysl 
Sovereign ; they were some of the finest we 
have seen. 

Mr. S. Mortimer, Famham, showed Carter's 
Sunrise Tomato, grown in pots, heavily cropped 
with long bunches of fruit; Sutton's Winter 
Beauty, Sutton's Al, and other sorts were good. 
Oicumbers Matchless and Telegraph were of the 
best selected forms. 

Mr. R. Stephenson, Burwell, Cambridge, ex- 
hibited market bundles of Asparagus of fine 
quality. 

L%dy Warwick, Studley College, Warwick- 
shire (f;ardener, Miss Faithful), exhibited a large 
collection of vegetables, salads, with a back- 
ground of Currant Tomatoes grown in pots. 

Mr. A. J. Hurwood, Colchester, showed 
Asparagus in large bundles, of i^ood s'ze. 

The Horticultural College, Swanley (superin- 
tendent, Mr. Lswson), exhibited a collection of 
vegetables — Marrows, Cauliflowers, Tomatoes, 
and Cucumbers, all of the best quality. 

The Duke of Portland, Welbeck, Workfop 
(gardener, Mr. J. Gibson), flUed a table about 
40 feet long with a splendid collection of vege- 
tables. Peas Eurly Giant, Green Gem, Empress 
of Ladia, Duke of Albany, Excelsior; French 
Beans Tender and True, Ne Plus Ultra (dwari), 
and Canadian Wonder were flrst-rate. 

Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth, 
exhibited a splendid group of fruit trees in pots, 
chiefly Nectarine Cardinal ; the treee were loaded 
with highly-coloured fruit. Peach Duke of York 
and May Duke Cherries were very fine. 



HARDY PLANTS. 

Messrs. Btfr contributed a superb bank of 
hardy things. Tulips were very beautiful. 
There were charming masses of Primula japonica, 
Gentiana vema. Phlox canadensis, many beauti- 
ful Irises of the new Regelio-cydus group, 
Ramondias, Spanish Lrises. Bamboos, Irises, 
and Acers made a suitable background. 

Mr. B. L«dhams, Southampton, showed many 
fine perennials, including the Dropmore variety of 
Anchusa italica, some chsrming masses of Aqui- 
legia Stuarti vars., Ooosma Thomsoni (with 
reddish flowers), Eremuri, single Pyrethrums, 
and Pinka 

Mr. W. Poupart, Twickenham, had a pretty 
mass of the Victoria Lily of the Valley, together 
with Pfeonia officinalis in variety. 

Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, had fine 
masses of Oriental Poppies, Irises, peiennial 
Comfiowers, Delphinium nudicaule, Tulips, Ane- 
mones, and Globe Flowers. 

A small yet compact group of the dwarfer 
things was presented by Mr. M. Prichard, 
Christchnroh, Hants. Aubrietias, Onrisia 



ooocinea, a lovely mass of scarlet, Achillea 
rupestris, Dodecatheons, Hyaointhus amethy- 
stinus, and its white form were notable. 

Messrs. W. snd A. Clark, Dover, had a large 
bank of fiowerin^ things, chiefly in the cut state, 
such as C liuiiibin*^. Iris susiana. Globe Flowers, 
Oriental P.»ppies, Eremuri, and Campanulas. 

Mr. H. C. Pnlham, ELsenham, E^sex, set up a 
pretty group of the dwarfer alpines in a tem- 
porised rockery, gr upiog the plants in a very 
piecing and natural way. 

From the Guildfurd Hardy Plant Nursery (Mr. 
A. Upton proprietor) came another group of 
alpines and dwarf plants, such as the alpine 
Asters, Gentiana vema, Oarisia coccinea, Ramon- 
dias (very beautiful), Sixifraga maonabiana 
(a most lovely plant with crimson flecked flowers). 

A small group of alpines on rookery came 
from Messrs. W. and A. Claik, Dover. 

The exhibit from Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent, was replete with interesting and rare plants, 
as Orchises, hardy Cvpripediums, Iris cristate, 
Aquilegia glanduloea, Trilliums, Saxifrage Boydii 
alba. Androeace helvetia, Saxifra^a aizoon lutes. 

Mttsrs. Richard Smith and Ca, Worcester, 
brought a showy group, in which were Tulips, 
tsonies, Eremuri, Globe Flowers, and Irises. 

Meesrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, set up a 
rockery exhibit, arranging many good and showy 
alpines in a very pleasing way. The bold 
character of the grouping, apart from its natural- 
ness, displayed a knowledge of this very 
interesting work. 

The Craven Nursery, Clspham (Mr. R. J. 
Farrer), contributed a very charming and in- 
tereeting lot of alpines. For example: Anemone 
alpina, Edraianthus serpyllifolius (violet-blue), 
Androeace villosa, Myosotis mpicola (very 
beautiful), Gentiana verna, Sixifraga aizoon 
Intea, Ramondias, Daphne rupestris, &c. 

Tne Missee Hopkins, Mere, Cheshire, also 
staged alpines and rock plants in choice array. 
Primula, Gentians, alpine Phloxes, Saxifrages, 
Achilleas, and many more. 

Bees, Limited, Liverpool, also staged choice 
alpines, and the collection included a large 
number of good things as Primula sikkimensis, 
Lithospermum canenoeos, Myosotis alpeetris, 
Ramondias, (Eaothera, Symphyandra Wanneri. 

Messrs. J. Backhouse and Sons, York, set up a 
very pretty rockwork arrangement. Here we 
noted choice tufcs of Gentiana vema, G. 
pyrenaica, Gerberas, Arenarias, Cypripedium 
mscranthum, white Ramondias, pretty Orchises 
in groups, and Daphnes. 

Messrs. Paul and Son, The Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, contributed alpinee of the more 
aeasonable kinds, together with Irises, Pieonies, 
&c. 

A pretty improvised rockery exhibit was that 
from Messrs. Carter and Co., High Holbom. 
The arrangement was good and pleanioff, the 
manv planu employed, Iwth in foliage and flower, 
displaying excellent taete in arrangement. 

Messrs. R. Wallace and Ca, Eilnfield 
Gardens, Colchester, contributed a group ouite 
remarkable for its variety. Lilies, Glaoioli, 
and Irises were largely shown. To theee 
features a rockery exhibit was added this 
year. We take the pretty Ixias, the rich 
yellow of Lilium monsdelphium, the elegant 
forms of the Columbinee and graoe of the 
Heucheras, the greater beauty of Lilium excel- 
sum, the inimitable Calochorti, the glorious 
colouring of scarlet Oriental Poppiee, the rich 
and ever-taking colour of Lilium Hansoni as 
among the leading features. 

The group from Mr. Amos Perry, Winchmore 
Hill, contained a large number of very beautiful 
plants and fiowers. Eremuri were particularly 
good and strong, Geums most showy, the lovely 
new Phlox Laohami quite a feature, while 
Irises, locarvilleas. Lilies, as speciosum, 
auratum vars., each made a display of their own. 
Mr. William Sydenham, Tamworth, showed 
Comfiowers, Sciflas, Pyrethrams, Anemone 
sylvestris. Globe Flowers, Heucheras, &c. 
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Mestra. George Banyard and Co., Maidstone, 
let np a floe bank of h&rdy flowers, notably 
Pyrethrams, Eremnri, Hencheras, Irises, Olofcie 
Flowers, Lilies, and the like. 

Bikers, Limited, Wulyerhampton, oontribated 
a rockery arrangement, in whioh Gentians, 
Primulas, Androeaces, Sfczifrages, Incarvilleas, 
Hoaseleeka, and other good plants were noted. 

Mr. M. Priohard, Christoharoh, oame np very 
strongly in the bolder herbMeons plants, the 
masses of Pffimiee, Irises, Eremari, Oriental 
Poppies, and the Dropmore variety of Ancbnsa 
making a very effeoiive display. 

The Pyrethrnms and Psinies from Messrs. 
Kelway and Sons, Liogport, were very fine. The 
former were ohiefly of the single-flowered seotion, 
the latter inclnding tree and herbaceous kinds, 
and in many charming coloars. The white tree 
P8e:>ny Qaeen Alezmdra, with blossoms nearly 
a foot across, was very striking, and eqnally 
eff active was Pa >ny Ei]s\beth of an intense coral 
red hne. 

Messrs. George J^ickmanand S jn, Woking, had 
a very pretty exhibit of alpines. Particularly good 
were snch as O.iosma tanrica, of whioh a fine mass 
was shown. Eremari were also good, and snob 
M Trillinms, the hardy Cypripediams, Gerbera 
Jdimesoni, Spanish Irisee, and many more. 

Mr. W. J. Gjdfrey, Ecmonth, Ddvon, brought 
a fine display of PApaver orieatalis in many 
varied and beautiful shades, from salmon to 
crimson and ruby. These showy flowering sub- 
jects are worthy of every attention for garden 
decoration at this season. 



OUTDOOR GROUPS. 

M tssrs. Fisher, Son, and Sibray, R lyal Nur- 
series, Hmdsworth, Sheffield, made up one of 
their usual handsome groups of choice plants. 
Ilex Hendersonii, I. F. W. Wilsooii, I. Mnodyii, 
Acer } iponicumaurenm, A. palmatummagnificum, 
Dimorpbanthus mandschuricns aureo margina- 
tus and the silver form of the same beautiful 
plant, H^dera arborea amurenaie, and a series of 
handsome H lUiea made a representative group. 

The rook and water garden exhibited by 
Messrs. Cutbush and Son was one of the lead- 
ing features among hardy pUnt exhibits. Highlv 
massed in the background, and planted with 
shrabs and B.mboos in a very natural and 
artistic manner, the exhibit commanded atten- 
tion at once. Flanked right and left with 
prominent mounds, whereon rock and other 
shrubs found place, the lower levels were most 
intelligently arranged with shade-loving Lilies on 
the one hand, with groups of Cypripedium spec- 
tabile, O.chises and the like on the other. 

A group of conifers, shrubs, &c , in which were 
some lovely Rhododendrons, was set up by 
Messrs. J Waterer and Sju, Limited, Bigshot, 
Surrey. Pink Peirl Rhododendron was very 
fioe, and the conifers were handsome specimens. 

Mr. Djkvid Russell, Brentwood, had a wealth 
of Acers and other foliage and flowering plants 
in a large group. 

The group set up by Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Son, Crawley, Sussex, was a beautiful display. 
Flowering as well as foliage plants were in fine 
form and condition. 

Messrs. Thomas Gripps and Son, Tunbridge 
Weils, set o£f their Acers in a very daintv 
manner. Large, well-grown Acers predominated, 
and these included all the best kinds. 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Son, Highgate 
and Bikmet, made another exhibit of their cut 
bushes. Topiary work is one of their spedalitiea. 

Messrs. Richard Smith and Cj., Worcester, 
had a charming lot of plants, set up under one 
of the trees outdoor?. They included conifers 
and kindred subjects. 

Japanese pigmy trees from Messrs. B&rr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, were a feature of interest 
to many. Some of these trees were of great 
antiquity, one being 178 years old. 

A bold and comprehensive group of Japanese 
Maples and other hardy plants was pleasingly 



disposed by Messrs. W. Fromow and 1$ jns, Chis- 
wick. 

Metrosideros floribunda was represented in a 
very interesting group of plants exhibited 
by Missrs. Hugh Low and C j., Eufield. 

A bed of double bedding Begonia Argus, with 
the variefAted Silver Acer, mide a pretty bed 
outside. TbiE came from M.essrs. Blaokmore and 
L%ngdon. 

Japanese pigmy trees from Messrs. Carter, 
High Holboru, were very quaint. Many of the 
trees were very old, and in perfect health. 

Hardy trees and shrubs were grouped in an 
artistic manner by Mr. L R. Russell, Richmond, 
Surrey. Acers, Dimorphanthus, Hypericum 
moserianum trioolor, and quite a host of good 
things were in evidence. 

Mdssrs. James Veitoh and Son, Limited, Chel- 
sea, staged some of their newer introductions in 
the open. Of these we take especial note of 
Primula oookbnmiana, with its lovely flame 
orange flowers and whitish stems; the very 
stranse and beautiful Cypripedium tibeticum of 
a dark maroon, stroofflv lined with green, and 
with purplish-coloured Ubellum ; the very dis- 
tinct Aadrosaoe Henryi, with white flower-heads 
and almost Henohera-like leaves ; together with 
fine examples of Meoonopsis integrifolia, M. 
punioea, fto. 

Rhododendrons in variety came from Messrs. 
William Cutbush and Sons. In the same group 
were the blue Hydrangias and Verbenas Miss 
E. Willmott, King of Scarlets, and Snowflake. 

AWAJIDS. 
Official Lzn. 

VeUchian Cup (60 gulnessi — Mastn. 
Albans, for Orohids and new and rare planta 

Ooid MedaL—Umtn. Jamas Yaltoli and Sent, for new 
Chinese plants, stove and gr ee nh ouse idants; Hit 
Grace the Dake of Portland, for vegeUbles; Jersmiah 
Ckilman, B q. , for Orehlds ; Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Sibray, 
for tress ana shmbs ; Messrs. Catbosh, for rockwork, dto. ; 
Messrs. Sander, for Orchids, Ao.; Messrs. Snbton, for 
greenhoQse plants and vegetables ; Messrs. Wallace, for 
Lilies, herbaoeoos and aqnatics ; Messra Ker, for Hlppe- 
aslmm* ; Messrs. Charlesworth, for Orchids ; Mr. George 
Mount, for Boees ; Messrs. W. Paul, for Jtoses. 

aUver Cup.— Six W. O. Pearce, Bart., for frnit; W. 
James, R«q., for Carnations: Martin Smith, E<q., for 
GAmations ; Sir P. Wigan, for Orchids ; A. T Walter, Eiq., 
for fruit; Messrs. Cnthbert, for hardy Aaaleas; Messra 
Blohard Smith, for Clematis ; Messrs. Carter for flowering 
planu ; Messrs. J. Waterer, for Bhododendrons ; Messrs. 
Barr, lor herbaceous, dkc. ; Mr. L. E. Bassell, for hardy 
trees, Ac. ; Messrs. Cheal, for hardy trees, Ac ; Messrs. 
Low. far flowering plants, Ac ; Messrs. Bunyard, for 
Apples and herbaceous ; Mr. M. Priohard, tor herbaceous 
and Anchusa; Messrs. Blvers, for fruit trees in pots; 
Messrs. Cannell, for Cannes, Ac. ; Messrs. Blaekmore and 
Ltngdon, for B agonies : Mr. Perry and Messrs. Bikers, for 
herbaceous; Messrs. Paul and Son, for Boses; Messrs. 
Crippe, for hardy Maplee and shrubs ; Mr. H. B. May, for 
Ferns and flowering plants; Mr. Frank Cjmt, for Bises; 
Mr. D. Bassell, for hardy trees and shrubs. 

SUver-gilt Flora Jredd—Messrs. T. S. Ware, for Begonias 
and Carnations; Messrs. Jackman, for Clematis, Ac.; 
Meesrs. Djbble, for Violas, Ac. ; Messrs. Fromow, fur 
hardy Maples ; Mr. C. Tamer, for Boses and Carnations ; 
Messrs. Bull, for foliage planU and Orchids ; Mr. A. J. A. 
Bruce, for Sarracenias; Messrs. le Lion, fur Palms; 
Messrs. B ickhonse, lor rock plants ; Messrs. HIU and Son, 
for Ferns ; Mr. C. Bogelman, for CjimaUons ; Mr. Areods, 
for Primula obconica ; Lord B itbschild, for Carnations ; 
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Mr. Farrer, fur alpines ; Messrs. Cypher, fur Oichlds ; Mr. 
O. Beuthe, for herbaceous, Ac ; Mr. H. C. Pnlham, for 
rock plants. 

aUver-giU KnUghtian Jfedot. - EMdiog Cjllege for 
▼egetablee. 

aUvtr-giU Bankaian MeaaL— Mr. 3. MorUmer, for 
Cucumbers, Ac. ; Messrs. Hogg and Bobertson, for Tulips ; 
Mr. B Notcutt, for herbaceous ; Messrs. Hubbies, for 
B Mcs : Mr. A. Datton, for Carnations. 

LindUy MedaL—Mx. C. VnyUteke, for Orchids. 

SUver Enightian Medal.— Uvun. Chatfleld, for Straw- 
berries ; B. Stephenson, Biq , fur Asparagus. 

SUvgr Flora IfsdoJ.— Meesrs. Laiog, for Caladlnms, Ac. ; 
Messrs. Bckford, for Sweet Peas ; Sir A. Henderson, Bark, 
for greenhouse plants ; Messrs. B ith, for Tulips, Ac. ; 
Mr. W. J. Godfrey, fur Poppies, Ac.; Guildford Plant 
Company, for rock jplaots; Messrs. Ladliams, for herba- 
ceous ; Meesrs. A. Wilson, for Tulips ; Mr. H. Bomett, 
for Ceroatlons ; B. Ash worth, E«q., for Orchids ; Mr. H. J. 
Junes, for Sweet Peas ; Messrs. Kelway, for Pyrethrnms, 
Ac. ; Messrs. B. B. Cant, for Boses ; Mrs. CoUlngwood, for 
Orchids ; Mrs. HIUi, for chlds. 

SUvtT BankHan ITedol.— Messrs. Peed, lor Gloxloias ; 
Messrs. G. aud A. Clark, fur herbeceoui, Ac- ; Messrs. 
Lixton, fur Strawberries; Mr. W. Iceton, for fuUage 
plants ; Mr. B. Giyford, for Grapes, Ac ; Mr. A. J. Har- 
wood, for Asparagus ; Mr. B. Sydenham, for Sweet Peas ; 
Mr. H. Crane, for Violas ; Messrs. Dieksons, for Tulips ; 



Messrs. Beamsbottom, for Anemones; Messrs. WatUns 
and Simpson, for Sweet Peas, Ac : Miss Hopkins, for 
alpines ; Mr. T. Jannock, for Lilac, «c. ; Bwanley College, 
for Tegetobles ; and Meeers. Carter Page, tor Dahlias. 



NEW PLAKTS. 
Flobal CoMicnm. 

Fint-elan Csre^^Mts.— Nephrolepis ezaltata var. (H. B. 
Msy, Upper Edmonton), Nephrolepis exalutaelegantlssima 
(W. J. Godfrey, ExmouthX 

Award of Jferit.— Bose Hiawatha, wiohuraiana type 
(F. Cant and Co., Colchester; Hibbies, Limited, Dereham; 
and W. P*ul and Son, Waltham Croee), Boss Kathleen, 
multiflora (W. Paul and Son, Waltham CroesX Vitfs 
henryana (Hobbies, Limited, Dereham), Clematis Lady 
K jrthcliffe (G. Jackman and Son, Woking), Begonia Mia. 
J. B. Blaokmore (Blaekmore and Lansedoo, Bith), Begonia 
MllUcent (BUckmore and Langdon, Bath), Begonia Alloa 

g blaekmore and Langdon, Bath). Daphne rupestris (B. 
arrsr, Clapliam, Lancaster), (^nation Mra W. Jamee 
(W. James, E<q., Chichester), Bhododendron The 
Marohioneea of Tweeddale (J. Waterer and Son, BagshotX 
Gladiolus Ne Plus Ultra (B. Wallace and Co., Cokhester), 
Hippeastrum Bise Madder (B. P. Ker and Sons, Uwwpooli 
HIppeaatrum Jasper (B. P. Ker and Sons, LlYarpoolX 
and Aerostlohum decovatnm (J. Hill and Son, Lower 
EdmontonX 

OBOHID OOMICITTB. 

Award of Jfsftt -Cattle/a Mendelil Mercury (Low mm! 
Co., Bush Hill Park), (Jdontoglossum ardentissimnm 
Yenus (Ch. Voylsteke, Loochristti Odontocloesmn per^ 
cultum Orion (Ch. Vnylstaka, Looohristi), Odontocioasum 
neroultum Junon (J. Hye de Qaok, (Jhant), GstUeya 
MoeilsB Jeremiah Ck>lman (Jeremiah Colman, E;q., 
Beigate). Mssdevallla hsrryanaGatton Park Tar. (Jeremiah 
Colman, E q., BalgateX Phalna x Doris (Horman C 
(3ookson, Esq.)L 

** On Puddleton Quay."— it is a great 

pleasoro to know that the Gardenors' Royal and 
the Ck>m Exchange Beneyolent Institntions will 
benefit to the extent of £50 eaoh from the receipts 
of the performanoe of Mr. E-lward Sherwood's 
play, '*0n Pnddleton QoAy/' whioh was per- 
formed recently at the Cripplegate Theatre. 

HOPtlOUltUPal OlUD —It is to be hoped 
that there will be a large gathering of membera 
of the olab on the 12 >h inst., when Mr. A. E. 
Brooke Hont, of the Board of Agrionltore, speaks 
after the annual dinner, at 6 p. m., on " Present 
Provision for Hortionltural Education in England 
and Walea." 

Flower Shows at Blpmingrliain.— 

The first of two special flower shows arranged to 
take place at the Botanic Gardens, Edgbaston, 
will be held on Wedneeday, the 13 h inat. The 
hon. secretaries, Meesrs. Hamphreys and White- 
look, will be pleased to receiye entriee as soon as 
possible, so that the neoessarv arrangements may 
be made. The exhibition will open at 12.30 p.m. 
and close at 7 p.m. 

Kew Guild dlnneP.— One hundred and 
thirty-five members of the Kew Guild, which 
consists of those now working, or who have 
worked, at the Royal Gardens, Kew, fore- 
gathered at the Hoi born Restaurmnt on 
Monday svening last, the 28 ih nit., the 
occasion of the annual meeting and dinner. 
Mr. B. Daydon Jackson, F.L.S., occupied the 
chair, and he was supported by Lieut.-Colonel 
Prain (Director of the Riyal Gardens, K^w), 
l>t. Henry, Mr. R. Irwin Lynch, M.A., Mr. W* 
Johnson, Mr. Gjldring, Mr. Watson (curator), 
M-. Bean (assistant curator), and many Kew 
men, some from distant Goloniee. A most 
enjoyable evening was spent, and the friend- 
ships and acquaintances made perhape years 
ago at K^w were renewed. The chairman 
gave the toast of '*The Kew Guild," to 
which Mr. J. Weathers replied. The toast of 
*<The Chairman" was proposed by Mr. R. L 
Lynch. Dr. Henry, in a happy speech, proposed 
the health of the new Director. Lieut. -Colonel 
Prain, who met with a moat heartv reoeption 
upon risins to reply, said he thought it would 
have been better had th^y deferred saying good 
things of him until he haid been at K^w a few 
years. The musical programme was an excellent 
one. The songs of Mr. Briscoe and the quartette, 
consisting of Messrs. HiUier, Haines, Devereux, 
and Pengelly, gave great pleasure to the audieoce. 
Among the Kew men present from abroad were 
Messrs. McMillan (Ceylon), Davies (Lucknow), 
Johnson (Gol(« Coast), and Wilke (Rotterdam). 
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IMPORTANCE OF GRADING 
AND PACKING FRUIT. 

THE volame of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's Journal recently 
isaued contains the report of the 
conference on fruit-growing held 
under the auspices of the society 
last autumn, and it should be in the hands 
of every grower who cultivates fruit com- 
mercially or otherwise. There is a vast 
amount of useful information in the various 
papers, but the importance of carefully 
grading and packing the fruit is insisted upon, 
a subject which we have for many years past 
brought to the notice of our readers. It is 
absolutely waste of labour to grow fruit for 
market unless it is tastefully and carefuUy 
packed, but the conservatism of the English 
fruit-grower refuses to recognise the folly of 
sending to market prbduce that has no 
chance whatever against importations from 
over the seas. We were recently looking at 
a consignment of Apples from New. Zealand, 
and scarcely a fruit was damaged, all clean, 
wholesome-looking specimens of almost equal 
size and colouring. 

It is astonishing the apathy shown by the 
average grower in this essential matter, and 
this is not the first conference the society 
has convened with the object of making 
the grower realise his shortcomings. Sir 
Trevor Lawrence pointed out in opening the 
conference that ^'in 1904 the value of Apples 
(raw) was £2,118,000, Cherries £319,000, 
Currants £143,000, Grapes £837,000, Pears 
£503,000, Plums £526,000, and miscellaneous 
—Strawberries, Peacheib, Apricots— £102,000, 
making a total value of fruit which could 
certainly be grown in this country £4,548,000. 
Then, in addition to the fruit which could be 
grown in this country, there is an important 
element which is not really competitive 
because the fruit could not be grown in this 
country. But the total of all sorts imported 
during 1904 into this country represents a 
value of £10,237,000, four and a-half millions 
of which at least could have been grown in 
this country." 

Mr. Bunyard insisted upon the necessity of 
organisation, and only by the exercise ef 
business qualities is it possible to meet the 
foreigner. Organisation is one of the key- 
notes of success, and we are glad to see that 
this well-kuown authority advise the small 



grower to cater for the local and retail trade 
rather than such a centre as Covent Garden, 
where he is unable to obtain an adequate 
return. 

Grading and packing, Mr. Cheal also pointed 
out, are ^ most important considerations. It 
often pays to select the best fruits only for 
market, and by carefully and tastefully 
packing these (in the case of the better class 
fruits with tissue paper) in flat boxes, more 
money may be made from them than from 
the whole crop, including smaller fruits." 

One of the most important contributions 
to the conference came from Mr. James 
Harper of Dublin, who summed up the matter 
tersely in the following paragraphs : 

"The grading and packing of fruit have 
until quite recently been considered by the 
minority of fruit growers in the United 
Kingdom as of secondary importance. The 
primary objects appear to have been to grow 
large quantities of selling varieties, to sell 
them in returnable hampers, and to consider 
economy rather than efficiency, so that even 
if their produce only realised low prices they 
would still make a profit. Recently attention 
has been drawn to improved methods of 
grading and packing by the superior work of 
other fruit-growing countries, and it has now 
come to this — ^the home grower who desires 
to make fruit-growing pay must devote more 
time and attention to grading and packing, if 
he is to hold a place in the home market 
against his foreign competitors. 

" There does not appear to be any question 
as to home-grown produce being equal, if not 
superior, to most of that imported ; and it is 
beginnmg to be appreciate(]^that^ previded it 
is graded and packed thoroughly well, it can 
hold its own with the bulk of the importa- 
tions from abroad, if it does not eventually 
render much of these importations unneces- 
sary. At the outset one suggestion may be 
urged. If the home grower will, in the 
future, turn his attention to growing fewer 
varieties, and growing these of better quality 
and more even in size, he may be able to get 
a better return than at present In a sen- 
tence, his watchword should be ' quality, not 
quantity.' " 

There has been within recent years a 
distinct improvement upon the actual cul- 
tivation and selection of varieties. The 
grower for market now restricts his selec- 
tion to a few of the most attractive fruits, 



sometimes at the expense of quality. Careful 
grading, not as Mr. Harper points out in this 
report, " putting small fruit at the bottom of 
the package, and 'topping up,'" which he 
rightly describes as dishonest packing, and 
organisation will bring success to the English 
fruit-grower, and unless these principles are 
acted upon it is hopeless to expect profitable 
returns. We hope to illustrate shortly the 
best ways of packing ; the grading must be 
left to IJie common-sense of the grower. 



BRITISH GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

F&OM the annual report of this association, 
which was read at the annual seneral meeting 
on the 30th ult, we are glad to learn that 
"steady progress has been made in every 
direction, and the association now consists of 
over 900 trained and qualified members. It 
is confidently anticipated that this number 
will be considerably increased during the 
ensuing year." A report of the meeting 
appears on another page, so we need only 
now refer to one or two points of importance 
which were before the meeting. 

We can only view with apprehension the 
deletion of the footnote to the recommenda- 
tions of the executive council, which empha- 
sised the fact that they were recommendations 
only, and not rules. The recommendations 
refer prineipaUy to the questions of wages 
and hours of labour, and we believe it was at 
the instance of many members of the associa- 
tion that the remarks in the original pro- 
spectus were altered to their present form, 
and to draw attention to the fact that they 
were not rules, the footnote was inserted. As 
Mr. Pearson pointed out, many of thoae who 
read the rules. and recommendations might 
easily fail to notice the important difference 
if attention were not pointedlv drawn to it. 
We know that gardeners feel strongly on 
these points, and reffret that the meeting 
thought fit to delete this, in our opinion, aU- 
important footnote. 

With reference to the rule which aims at 
assisting members, to obtain compensation in 
case of accident, and also at furnishing advice 
in cases of dispute or misunderstanding 
between emplovers and employed, Mr. 
Watson objected to the words "to furnish 
advice." "See that the gjeirdener gets jus- 
tice instead of giving him advice," said 
Mr. Watson. Mr. Stocks went a great deal 
farther than this, and suggested that the asso- 
ciation should be prepared to spend its last 
penny in defence of a gardener who, for in- 
stance, had been wron^ully dismissed. We 
are tempted to paraphrase the famous dictum, 
"C'est magnifique mais ce n'est pas la guerra^ 
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The association has a balance of £273 148., 
and has just passed its second birthday ! As 
Mr. Pearson pointed out, to tamper with the 
small balance the association has would be 
the height of folly. If the British Gardeners' 
Association, which we btlieTe to be capable 
of doing a great work among the gardeners of 
the United Kingdom, and of benefiting 
employer and employed alike, will be content 
to crawl before it attempts to walk, and to 
walk before it tries to run, it will be laying a 
sound foundation upon which to build a 
lasting superstructure; if it attempts the 
impoMssible, to mature before it has developed, 
it wOl, like bolting Cabbaj^ run to seed. 
Happi^ the executive council are fully alive to 
the difficult and delicate task before them, 
and can be relied upon to proceed with 
caution. They must, however, be supported 
by the members. 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 
JUNE, 

SMALL FLOWER GARDEN. 

A F)nt PriM of FOUR GUINEAS^ 
A Swofld Price of TITO GUINEAS, 

A TIM PriM of ONE GUINEA, 
And a Foart&PHMof HALF-A-GUINEA 

are offered for the bt»t e»say upon ^^ How 

to Lay Out a Flower Garden of not more 

than Half a/n acre in Extent." 

A rimple plan to show the Dropotad design, 
and also a list of the plaote Qiea, most be given. 

The remarks mmst be wriltea on one side of 
the pamer only, and be saelosed in an eoTelope 
marked •< Oempelilisa,'* addressed to <<The 
Bditor of Tmb Gabdut, 90, TsTisteek Street, 
Ooyent Gerdsa, Loadon, W.a" The eoswsrs 
mast reach this oAoe not later thaa Jane 90. 
Both anatear and professiona] gardeners may 
oompete. The name and address of the oom- 
petitor most be written upon the MS., and not 
apon a separate pieoe of paper. The Bditor 
oannot undertake to retnn the M88. of nnsno- 
oessfai competitors. 



NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

PORTHCOMINQ EVENTS. 

Jane. — Mei srs. J. Waterer and Sons* Exhibition 
of Rhododendrons at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent's Park, lasting thronghoat the month. 

Jane 12.— Rojal Blorticaltaral Society's Ezhf- 
bition and Meetmg. Horticaltaral Glab, 6 p.m. 
Royal Goonties' Agricnltoral Society's Show, 
North End, Portsmoatfa. 

Jane 13. — Sizty-seyenth Annoal Festiyal 
Dinner of the Gsideners* Royal BencYolent 
Institution at the Hotel Metropole, at 6.30 for 7 
precisely. Chairman — Lord Balfoar of Borleigh, 
KT. Royal Botanic Society's Great Snmmer 
Show in their Gardens, Regent's Park (three days), 

BuPbldffe memOPlal.— The members of 
the Irish Gardeners' Association being anxioas to 
establish a permanent memorial to the late F. W. 
Barbidge, M.A., y.M.H., who not only in his 
capacity as president oonlribated largely to the 
soand basis on which it now stands, bat so closely 
identified himself with the best interests of gar- 
dening, haye concluded that of seyeral sugges- 
tions made as to the form such memorial shoald 
take, a library, to be called the Borbidoe 
Memorial library, is the most saitable. The 
Barbidge MemorisJ Library is intended for the 
use of the Irish Gardeners' Association, the 
members of which are distribated over a wide 



area of oar ooontry. Facility will be afforded for 
ooantry members to obtain benefit of the same. 
To make the library worthy of its object as a 
memorial, it is the feeling of the special com- 
mittee constituted to carry it oat, that in spite of 
the cheerful and ready response of the members, 
more help is necessary tnan can be obtained 
within the limit of the association, but that the 
Ute curator of the Trinity College Botanic 
Gardens haying been so widely known and uni- 
versally respected, this memorial will sympathe- 
tically appeal to many garden-lovers who knew 
him. To this end the committee respectfully ask 
your kind consideration of the matter, and 
whether it be direct pecuniary assistance for the 
parchase of books, or the sifts of any botanical or 
horticultural works, either will, be equally 
esteemed.— E Knowldin, Hen, Secretary Bur- 
bidge Memorial Committee, 15, D'Olier Strea, 
IhMin. 

Mummy Wheat. — in Thi Gabdin 

(May 26) I see a reference to « Mummy " Wheat 
A good many years ago I found a curious spedes of 
Wheat, grown in the north-east of Portugsl (Pro- 
vince of Tras-os-Montes), which had five to seven 
ears on each stem. I sent specimens to Mr. Peter 
Barr, who found that the same ears were being 
■old in England and elsewhere as *' Mummy ^ 
Wheat or •'Seven-eared" Wheat, and I betieve 
he exposed the fraud. It is cnrioos also that a 
Lemon in the form of three fingers, which is 
depicted on ancient Esyptian monuments, is 
also towad in old orcharos in the Douro districts, 
among the port wine vineyards. We find in 
Portugal many rare plants brought centuries ago 
from China, India, Japan, Geylon, and Egypt, 
for in those days Portugal was almost the only 
countr]^ which had commercial and religious 
connexions with these countries. — Babon di 
SouTBLLiNHO, F.L.S., PcrtiLgal, 

WlataplamuItUum posea*— in Thi 

Gabduk, May 26, page 283, it is mentioned that 
Mr. Gumbleton, of Qaeenstown, was the only 
person who had flowered the above in Europe. 
I flowered it two years ago here, and it has 
flowered profusely since. J have the follow- 
ing species and varieties of Wistaria, all of 
which flourish and generally give seed : Wistaria 
sinensis, s. alba, s. fl.-pl, multijuga, m, alba, 
and m. rosea ; Wistaria (?), a curious late flower- 
ing species which I received from Japan. It 
flowers a month or six weeks later than sinensii, 
the flowers are semi-double, and of a pale 
porcelain blue colour ; I believe it to be a wild 
Japanese species. At Kew it was said to be a 
semi-double variety of W. sinensis, but it differs 
so much in leaf, flower, seed-pod, and in flower- 
ing so late, that I think it a distinct speoiea. — 
Babon db Soutillinho, F.L.S., Portugal, 

Spappowa and Liabupnum«— I 

noticed, strewed under a Laburnum tree growing 
alongside a wall of the house here, a great 
quantity of sprays of the Laburnum just coming 



into full flower. ' Af ^ suspected sparrows wera 
icT my gardener to take all the 
sparrow nests he coula find, especially in an old 



Ivy-covered wall near this Laburnum tree. He 
came to me a short time after and produced a 
sparrow's nest made almost entirely A sprays of 
Laburnum flowers. It had evidently been the 
work of only one or two days, as the flowers were 
not perisheoL That sparrows are moat destruo- 
tive to flowers and fruit-buds I well knew, but it 
was news to me that they should make their 
nests of the flowers. They waste as muoh as 
they take, as the bottom of the tree was strewn 
with the flower-sprays.— G. D., Chtehire, 

Violas at the Temple Show.— 

There were several beautiful exhibits of Violas 
or Tofced Pansies at the recent Temple Show, 
and few flowers were more admired than thote 
which were shown by several specialists. Messrs. 
Debbie and Co. , Rothesay, exhibited many beau- 
tiful sorts of Violas and Pansies. Among the 
former Effie, a lovely flower with white centre 



and broad margin of lilac purple ; Isolde, yellow, 
and Betheay large white, were very beautiful. 
The Pansies were remarkable for their brilliant 
and varied oolonrinff «. Messrs. Baker's, Limited, 
Wolverhampton, also showed a delightful lot of 
Pansies and Violaf. Among the latter Blue 
Diamond, one of the best ; Minnie J. OUar. 
primrose and lilao ; William Lockwood, rich 
yellow, were etpeoially flne smonff a grand 
oollectioa. Mr. William Sydenham, Tamworth, 
showed many of the best Violas. We liked none 
better than Grey Friar, illustrated in Thb 
Gabdbn last week, which is a oharminff lavender- 
coloured variety ; Commander, darl purple ; 
Admiral of the Blues, purplish blue, were other 
flne sorts in a representative eoUeotioo. Mr. 
Howard U. Crane, Highgate, N., showed many 
lovely Violas and Videttas. Miss E.M.Csnn was 
oneof the beet Violas. This is a rich golden yellow, 
the finest of its colour we have seen. Primrose 
Dame, ppre primrose ; Duncan, purple, and 
Cream King were others in a charming exhibit. 

National Rose Soolety.— The great 

summer show of this society will be held in the 
Royal Botanic Gardeos* Regent's Park, on 
Thursday, July 5. Two Champion Challenge 
Trophies will be competed for, and myneroas 
other cups and pieoes of plate and money prisea to 
the value of £300. The report of the oommittea 
for 1906 states that during the past year 422 new 
members have joined the society, a greater 
number than in anv previous year, bringng 
the total number of members to 1,637- The 
receipts from all sonross during the year, inelnd- 
inga balance in hand of £318 19«. Ud., amouoted 
to £1.851 13i. lid., and the expenditure 
£1,510 13f. 101, leavinc a balance of over £340. 
Already about £150 nas been rsoeived or 
promised to the Dean Hole Memorial Fund, and 
a final appeal has been iMued. The demand 
for the "Handbook on Pruning Roaee" haa 
already far exceeded that for any previone publi- 
cation of the sodety. A new offloial catalogue 
of Roses is to be drawn up on original and 
practical lines, and an annual publication, dealing 
with matters of intereet to members, is also to be 
issued. All who are interested in Roeee should 
join this sooie^. Membese subooribin^ one 
guinea per annum are entitled to six 6s. tiokoiB» 
and suDSoribete of half a guinea to three 5t. 
tickets to the Metropolitan show, or any of the 
tickets may be used for the provincial show. 
Tickets for the autumn Roee show, and auuiy 
useful booklets, giving valuable and praotioal 
hints on Rose growing, are also sent to each 
member. The honorary ssoretaiy ia Mr. B. 
Mawley, Roeebank, Berkhampated, Herla. 

GapdanaPB* Royal Banavolant 

Institution. — The sixty-seventh annnal 
festival dinner will be held in the Whitehall 
Rooms, Hotel Metropole, on Wednesday, the 
13th inst., at half-past six o'clock for seven 
o'clock precisely. The Right Hon. the Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, K.T., wUl take the chair. 
The report for 1905 stotes that at the begin- 
ning of the year there were on the funds 214 
persons, 127 men and 87 widows, reoeiying 
£20 and £16 per annum res^tively for life at 
an annnal cost of £3,792, bmng an increase of 
seven persons over that of the previous year. 
The speoial funds at the disposal of the committee 
are of the greatest benefit. The inoome from the 
Victorian Bra Fund has been applied in a£Eord- 
ing assistance to the unsuccessful candidatea nt 
the last election who were formerly snbsoribera, 
£167 havins been distributed among them during 
the year. The inoome from the " Good Samaritan 
Fund " has enabled the committee to make gimnta 
of nearly £100 as temporary help in cases of moot 
urgent distress and need. Subscriptions for thia 
excellent and moat deserving institution for the 
support of aged and distreesed gardeners may be 
sent to the secretary, George J. Ingram, 175, 
Victoria Street, S W. 

Sadum apaotablle rabpum.— 

Whether called mbmm or i 
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I haT« leen it under eaoh name— this new yariety 
of the old speotabile is a great improvement in 
colonr on the common form. It is mnch richer in 
appearanoe, and, being as easy to grow, onght to 
supersede it entirely. It really is far superior, 
and approaches crimson in tint. — T. J. Wbavkb. 

Apple Hanwell SoUPlllff.— Yon may 

be interested to know that on Saturday, May 19, 
we were cookinff Apple Hanwell Soaring, per- 
fectly sound and good. There is no Apple to 
equal it for late cooking purposes ; it cooks so 
yery quickly, and has so good a flayour. We 
never store any other late Apple here, as this is 
always reliable. It is not easy to oet them, how- 
ever, and I believe that trees take some years 
before bearing any fruit. I sot three half- 
standards five years ago, and onW one is flower- 
ing this year for the first time.— Mbs. Flbokbb, 
Dean Chse Scliool^ Ohdtenham, 

Dendroblum thypslflopum. — Mrs. 

Stanyforth, Kirk Hammerton Hall, York, sends 
a photograph of this Dendrobinm, with the 
foUoiHn|[ note : " I enclose a photogranh of a 
Dandrobium thyrsifiorum. It has just nnished 
fiowering, and had ninety-siz racemes on, includ- 
ing three on one bulb. I do not know how old 
the plant is, but we have had it nineteen years in 
the collection, and of late years it has grown and 
flowered freely. It had over sixty racemes two 
years ago. It was repotted then, and is now 
in a wooden basket about 15 inches square 
and 12 inches deep.*' 

Some Rlehapdias In Kew Gap- 
dene. — An interesting series of Riehardias was 
recently flowering in we T ranee at Kew, the 
following being ail represented: Kichardiaellioti- 
ana, undoubtedly the finest of the golden-flowered 
Riehardias, as it is of a better constitution than 
its nearest rival, R. Pentlandi, though the indi- 
vidual flowers of this last are as good as the other. 
In R. Pentlandi the leaves are green, whereas in 
R. elliotiana they are spotted with white. R. 
hastata. — A pale sulphur spathe, marked with 
purple at the base of the interior, while the leaves 
are spotted in the way of R. elliotiana, but in R. 
hastata the blotches are fewer in number. The 
Kew plant diflfers from R. hastata as generally 
cultivated, as in this last the leaves are green 
and the flower rather more yellow. R. meiano- 
leuca. — ^As grown this did not di£fer in any 
marked manner from R. hastata, except that its 
leaves are green and the purple base extends 
rather further up the flower. K. Rehmanni. — 
This differs from all other Riehardias in having 
lanceolate instead of sagittate leaves. About a 
dosen years ago this species had much attention 
directed towards it as a new pink-flowering 
Richardia, but in this country at least it has not 
borne out its earlier description. It is a com- 
paratively dwarf plant, with small spathes tinged 
Principally on the outside with rosy purple, 
'heee Riehardias, it may be noted, are often 
popularly termed Callas.— H. P. 

PHmFoaea op Polyanthuses.— I 

am somewhat surprised to find anyone to-day 
questioning the respective merits of the above 
appellations, or their fitness as applied, and 
applied from time immemorial, to gwlen forms 
of Primula vulgaris and P. veris. Was anyone 
ever heard to describe the wild Primrose as a 
Polyanthus, or the Cowslip or Oxlip as a Prim- 
rose ? Why even the National Auricula Society 
has ever since its formation admitted the dis- 
tinction by having classes for Primroses and 
Polyanthuses. Having been, perhaps, associated 
with these hardy flowers as much as, if not more, 
than anvone else for fully thirty-five years, and 
having been the raiser by crossing of what was 
once known as Primula auriculseflora, a beautiful 
single Primrose, with the large lilac Primrose put 
into commerce so many years ago as Primula 
altaica, though really a large Primrose, and from 
out of which came the once-famous Bedfont 
strain; and having also dnrinff many years 
done much to improve and develop the race of 



border Polyanthuses, I may be assumed to know 
something about what I have written. To say 
the Primroses are Polyanthuses with undeveloped 
stems is absurd reasonins. It is because the 
latter have those developed truss-stems and short 
fiower-stems producing clustering fiowers that 
they are termed Polyanthuses. The Primrose 
neither develops the truss-stem nor has short, stiff 
flower-stems, but individual long ones, which 
makes the distinction. Still further, I always 
found a true Primrose strain to oome into flower 
from four to six weeks earlier than Polyanthuses. 
As to the merits of the clear-cut yellow eye in 



Polyanthuses or Primroses, all depends on 
whether these flowers are looked at with the 
trained and refined eye of a florist or whether 
they are admired solely for their size. What 
applies so vividly to alpine Auriculas, for 
instance, applies with equal force to the flowers 
under discussion. — A. D. 

National TuUp Society's show. 

The thirteenth annual southern exhibition of this 
society was held on the 23 :d ult. in the Botanic 
Gardens, Regent's Park. There were some 
lovely flowers among the florists' Tulips, while 
non-competitive exhibits offgarden varieties 
added largely to the 
attractiveness of the display. 
The chief prize-winners in 
the classes Ua the various 
types of florists' Tulips 
were Miss Willmott, Miss 
Hardcastle, Messrs. A. D. Hall, 
J. W. Bentley, W. Dunn, W. 
Peters, A. Ghater, R. W. Hall, 
W. 0. Bull, Bartleet, and J. F. 
Kew. The exhibit that won 
for Miss Willmott the first 
prize in the class for twelve 
dissimilar rectified Tulips con- 
tained some beautiful blooms, 
e.^., Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Adonis, Annie McGregor, 
Mrs. Collier, ftc The premier 
flamed Tulip was Mabel in 
Miss Willmotf s first prize lot 
of twelve dissimilar rectified 
Tulips ; the premier feathered 
flower was Attraction, in 
Mr. A. D. Hall's second prize 
stand in the same class. Mr. 
A. D. Hall showed the beet 
breeder Tulip in Diana Vernon 
(seedling). This was in his first 
prize euiibit of six dissimilar 
breeder Tulips. The gold 
medal for the beet honorary 
exhibit of Tulips was awarded 
to R. H, Bath, Limited, 
Wisbech, for a splendid 
display. Large silver-gilt medals were awarded 
to Alex. Dickson and Sons, Limited, Newtown- 
ards, Ireland ; Barr and Sons, King Street, 
Govent Garden, W.G. ; and a large silver medal 
to Hogg and Robertson for very attractive 
exhibito of Tulips. 

A new Primula from Ohlnar- 
Pplmula oofirnata (Duthle). — This 

new Primula is one of the many new plants 
introduced from Western China by Messrs. 
Veitch, through their collector, Mr. £. H. 
Wilson, who found it growins along with 
Meconopsis punicea in open vafleys in North 
Western Szechuen at an elevation of from 
10,000 feet to 13,500 feet, usually on loamy 
banks. Flowers appeared on some of the seed- 
lings raised at Coombe Wood Nursery in the 
autumn of last year, but were too small for 
identification. In April 6f this year the plants 
fiowered freely, and on being sent to Kew it 
was found to be a new species, to which Mr. 
Duthie gave the name of oognata. It belongs to 
the farinosa set of the genus, and reminds one 
at first sight of P. longiflora, although it has not 
so lone a flower-tube. The leaves and stems are 
slight^ mealy, while the lavender-coloured 



flowers are about the same size as those of the 
last-named species. Like many of the members of 
this popular genus, P. cognate appears to be only 
a bienmaL Seeds, however, are now beinf; freely 

S reduced by the plants, and it will evidently 
ourish under the conditions accorded to the 
members of the farinosa section. While not so 
valuable, from a garden point of view, as many 
other Primulas from that part of the world, like 
P. pulverulente, P. oookbumiana, P. vitteta, and 
others, P. cosnate is an interestinff addition to 
a very large £mily of valuable garden plants.— 
W.I. 



DAFFODIL NOTES- 



Yellow Strips Dissasb. 

ROM the time I nve the name to the 
Daffodil M. J. Berkeley the leaves 
have almost always shown the yellow 
stripe, a characteristic of the varieties 
of major of which I found several 
among Leeds' seedlings. I named 
some of these, but finding them like the parent, 
shy fiowering on some soils, they went into the 
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mixtures for naturalisation. I have at present 
several bulbs of M. J. Berkeley in the border, 
not one in flower or showing bud; but natu- 
ralised in grass the variety surpasses in size of 
flower all other yellow trumpets. The leaves in 
both cases have the yellow stripe. It is now 
thirW years since I named this DafEodiL It will 
be of interest if some of ^our corresj^dents will 
say how the leaves of this grand variety are with 
them generally. My theory is that it is caused 
by some inherent weakness. 

Hoop Pstticwat Daffodil. 
W. Irving (page 222 and 223) stetes that 
Oorbularia conspicna is found naturally in wet 
places in Spain. I searched Spain and Portugal 
ha this variety, and came to the conclusion that 
it does not come from these countries at alL 
When in Tangiers the late Mrs. Brooke informed 
me that a yellow Hoop Petticoat grew there, 
and promised to send me some bulbs, but did not. 
Many of your readers winter there. Perhaps 
they will look out and send me some bulbs. We 
know it grows freely in the Channel Islands, and 
up to the present time we know no more about 
its home. I have now as an edginsto a bed two 
varieties of this Daffodil, one from Portugal, one 
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from Spain. The one from Portngal grows at a 
plaoe oaUed «* The Marthee." 

I do not think Mr. Irvia^ will find in the Kew 
Herbariom a prened apeoimen of 0. oonipiona 
from Spain ; if there is, I shall be glad to know 
who oollected it and when and where. In the 
midst of ** The Marshes ** referred to is an island 
ooyered with old Fir trees, soil pore sand. On 
this island grows a Tery small Corbnlaria, and 
within a few yards in the wet grows a Corbnlaria 
resembling serotina, figured in ** Sweet's British 
Flower Gardep." It is called N. tnrgidns by 
Salisbory, and is said to grow at Tarbes, Hautee 
Pyrenees. I haye searched for it there, and have 
employed searchers, and the only Oorbnlaria 
foond growinff thmre was the sulphar-oolonred 
Corbnlaria. fte one from <<The Marshes" in 
, Portugal had large flowers and long, whipcord- 
like leasee, answering to Sweet's plate. This and 
all the Peninsular Corbularias may be elssssd as 
early flowering. 

I suggest someone should inyestintte this 
matter. Mr. Bourne should do so, and correct 
his next edition. He may possibly find Cor- 
bnlaria serotina among C. conspioua. Once 
. I had the plant, but lost it, and have been on the 
search for it ever since. Parm Babb, V. M.H. 



THE FRUIT GARDEN, 

APPLE HANWELL SOUEINO. 

WHATEVER may be the merits of 
this Apple when grown in the 
northern counties, it seems not 
to be much known southwards. 
Very probably our more 
southern climate is too dry to 
produce really good fruit of the variety. It is 
saying a good deal for this or any other Apple 
that It is the << best lato one." That character 
may be due to its strictly add nature late in the 
spring, acidity being much deyeloped with age. 
Still, it must for very late work be a good Apple 
indeed that can excel either for cooking <a brisk- 
ness of flavour such varieties as Wellington, 
NcMTthem Greening, or Newton Wonder. I may 
mention that Hanwell Souring is listed by 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, and is by them 
advised for bush culture. That fact shows that 



the variety southwards needs more feeding and 
watering than ordinary orchard trees habitually 
obtain. A. D. 



ABOUT MELONS. 
In the cultivation of Melons there are several 
details of importance. Oae of the most important 
is to endeavour to fertilise three or four flowers, or, 
as the ffardening term has it to *< set," three or 
four frmts at the same time. How the flowers are 
to be fertilised is clearly described and illustrated 
on another paoe of this issue. The only way to 
ensure a reffular crop of fruit is to wait until 
four or five female flowers are open at the same 
time, and all must be fertilised on the same 
occasion. It often happens that one or perhaj^ 
two female flowers only open UNcether ; when tms 
is the case they should be pinched off, then 
when the plant has made more shoots there will 
be a greater likelihood of more female flowers 
being open together. If one fruit is *<set" by 
itself it wiU invariably be found to be the case 
that this particular fruit develops rapidly, while 
any others which may be ** set" subsequently 
make slow prog re s s , and never make such flne 
fruito as the one first '< set." It is to avoid this 
that it is good practice to fertilise a number 
together. As a rule it is not advisable to leave 
more than four fruits on a plant if very fine 
fruits are desired. It is a goeid plan always to 
" set " more fruits than are actually requirea, for 
then one can make a selection of the best When 
the fruits are about the size of a pigeon's 
even before then, it is quite easy to see wl 
promise best Select four fruits as nearly as 
poerible of equal size, and pinch off the others. 
There is then every chance of all ripening. 

Another point worth drawins attention to is 
that of watering. When the plants are in full 
ffrowth they need a good deal oi water, especially 
during hot weather. When watering, however, 
care must be taken not to allow water to touch 
the base of the stem, for if this is continually 
made damp it is more than likely that the dreaded 
disease of canker will set in, the stem will decay, 
and the whole plant collapse. Experienced Melon 
growers always keep the surface soil for about 
2 inches around the tiase of the stems dry. When 
once canker is perceived, the best thina to do is 
to apply Portluid cement, putting it cuy on the 
a£Ewted part. If the diseass is not stopped by 



the first application, more must be put on. This 
sets hard and prevents the disease from spreading, 
often prolonging the life of the plant sufficiently 
to ensole it to mature its crop of fruit. 

The accompanying illustration shows an excel- 
lent and simple method of supporting the fruits 
when they beioome so heavy that support of some 
kind is necessary. Some growers sling pieces of 
board underneath the fruits for the latter to rest 
upon, but these have a great disadvantage in 
that moisture is liable to settle upon them and 
cause the base of the fruit to decay. An even 
simpler method than that shown in the illustra- 
tion is to support the fruits by means of two 
pieces of stronff raffia or the new raffia tape, by 
tying them to the trellis in such a way that one 
{Mece crosses the other at right angles underneath 
the fruit. The net is, perhaps, safer than this, for 
as the fruits reach their full size they become heavy, 
and in a warm, moist house the raffia is apt to be 
weakened and might poseibly collapse. T. 

PINCHING RED CURRANTS. 
Bablt in June some time may be well spent 
in going over the Red and White Cunant 
bushes and pinching out the points of the 
young shoots. The objects of this course are 
two-told. In the first place, by the removal 
of superfluous growth light is admitted to the 
bushes for the benefit of the fruit, and the foroe 
that would otherwise be -expended in making 
useless wood is concentrated in the development 
of the fruit. Secondly, it invariably happens 
that aphides congregate at the tips of the shoots, 
and being underneath the leaves they are not 
easily dislodged by any insecticide. If left to 
increase the aphides work down the branches and 
spoil the fruit by covering them with the sticky 
honeydew which these insects exude, but if the 
points of the shoots are promptly pioched out the 
aphides are removed and tnere is no fear of 
further mischieL Again, by properly pinching 
the shoots, the shape and ohaimoter of tne bush 
are maintained. It is surnrisiog what a number 
of lanky, many-stemmed Red Currant bushes one 
sees in gardens. They occupy much room, and, 
of course, produce some fruit, but it is a poor 
sample when compared with the long bunches of 
large clear berries that are picked from compact, 
doesly-pinched and single-stemmed bushes. The 
Red Currant is an accommodating fruit, and will 
bear even under adverse circumstances, but it is 
an open question whether there is another fruit 
in the garden which is more neglected, espeoially 
where the formation of bushes is concerned. H. 



THE PROTECTION OF 
WILD FLOWERS 

(Continued from page 290.) 
It is not only London ; from Plymouth, 
Brighton, and most of the large towns comes 
the same cry— how shall we save our wild 
flowers ? In Folkestone one sighs to see the 
dying bunches of the local Orchis purpurea 
(fusca), one of our most striking firitiah 
species, hawked about the streets. The 
commonest Orchids of that district show 
signs of diminution. Primroses are not to 
be pidced by Londoners anywhere within a 
radius of twenty miles ; these hardy plants 
are vanishinff even from Epping Forest, and 
so is the daring and generous Foxglove. 
Fifty years agp the English Maidenhair 
(Asplenium Tnchomanes) and the Hart's- 
tongue Ferns were easily found near London ; 
it is only thirty years since the shy Sundew 
rDrosera) and the pink-budded fiuck-bean 
(Menyanthes) were flowering by a Hampstead 

Sond. Drainage was responsible for the 
eath of these. Was this foes unavoidable 1 
Had public opinion been strong enough, 
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perhaps something might have been done to 
save this piece of ground. 

To return to avoidable causes, deruralisa- 
tion is the first mentioned. Why, when our 
country lanes are gas lighted, must the turf 
ending of the footpaths be replaced by kerbs 
of cement or stone 1 Why are our hedge 
banks formalised by beinff plastered with 
mud laboriously excavated from roadside 
ditches? Why are the highway strips of 
grass destroyed and taken from us even when 
the road is wide enough to allow for the 
refreshment of their greenness ? Such trim- 
ming of the turf along Watling Street 
destroyed the only locality in Northampton- 
shire in which the beautiful Eryn^um cam- 
p€«tre, a scarce and deepl^r interesting plant, 
mi^ht be found growing mid. 

Then smoke. Just a few words on smoke. 
Let Barnes Common tell us of the rare plants it 
has killed since the year 1882, when Professor 
Pale^ made a list of them, or Epping Forest, 
who is lamenting her lost lichen flora. Even 
from the distant Surrey hills come whispers 
of anxiety for the Juniper trees that are now 
feeling the effects of London smoke. 

We must give a hint to tourists and golfers. 
Both do damage. Gently we would ask the 
latter to be careful of the flowers. At New 
Romney in Kent some of them have destroyed 
the same species we have already sung a 
requiem over at Northamptonshire. As for 
tourists, they love to hunt for specimens : it 
18 their cheapest, easiest pastime, but if the^ 
863 a plant that is new to them, and so is 
coveted, do thej treat it with fairness and 
leave a part of it intact, or do they root it 
out ? Some few perhaps will label and pre- 
serve the victim aead, out far more probably 
a few days or weeks will see the precious 
treasures of the holiday-time become of no 
account— they will be thrown away as 
rubbish. 

It is time to talk of remedies, a pleasanter 
task than finding fault In aadition to 
smoke abatement and persuading county 
councillors not to permit the deruriJising of 
our country roads, the following measures 
are recommended : " Ck)ncealment, enclosure, 
cultivation of wild forms, transplanting, 
reintroduction, education, moral suasion, 
and legal protection, whether by existing 
laws or by tresh legislation." 

ConceaJment : Guide-books need not tell 
people where to hunt for rarities. Enclosure 
IS expensive. Transplanting and redistribu- 
tion are difficult and sometimes risky ; we 
must not mix localities to confuse the 
student. Education and moral suasion are 
good, very good indeed. Enlightened public 
sentiment is what all wild-flower lovers must 
work and pray for ; without it we shall never 
get the l^al protection that is so greatly 
needed, and would prove our native plants' 
most valuable safeguard. 

The writer has talked with many men of 
law upon the subject of wild plant protec- 
tion, and cannot help thinking that there are 
points on which the law is " quaint" Quaint 
IS not the right word, but the nearest 
Perhaps that eminent lawyer who wrote 
upon a board that overlooked his property 
"Trespassers will not be prosecuted because 
they cannot" might find a better. It is 
"quaint" that if an English brigand chooses 
to wflJk into my wild or even into my formal 
garden and take a^^ my Primroses, my 
Foxgloves, or my Woodruff^ I have no 
redress. I believe I am right m saying that 
wild plants cannot be stolen ; they are 



common property, and no one can be taken 
up for trespass unless he can be proved to 
have done damage. Luckily our native 
brigands, many of them, like caged Uons and 
tigers, do not know their power, so one is 
left pretty free of them ; but one sees the 
difficulties that lie in the path of large 
property owners. What is to be done with 
a man who is haled by the law for stealing 
Thlaapi perfoliatum if he declares he thought 
he was only gathering Chickweed? And 
who is to draw the line between cultivated 
garden flowers— to steal which is theft— and 
the wild or semi-wild flowers that to us are 
just as valuable? Lines are not, indeed, 
they cannot be, drawn, and confusion prevails. 
To note wnat steps are taken in other 
countries that are suffering just as we are 
is useful. In the United States laws have 
been passed for the protection of special 
plants. In Switzerland, Italy, Savoy, and 
to some extent in Connecticut, species are 
scheduled. In Savoy the uprooting of Edel- 
weiss, Cyclamen, Khododendron, Gentian, 
and several other plants is strictly prohibited. 
The transport, hawking, and sale of roots of 
alpine plants are also forbidden, and the 
obligation of enforcing; orders is laid on 
mayors, gendarmes, police, and forest-^ards. 
We may take heart What is done in free 
America and in Switzerland can certainly be 
done in the British Islands. We remember 
our Wild Birds' Protection Act and the good 
it has done in a few years. Why cannot 
we have a "Wild 
Plant Preservation 
or Protection Act 
devised on similar 
lines? There are 
many minor points 
regs^ing the pro- 
tection of wild 
plants and flowers 
that might be men- 
tioned did time 
Eermit, but legal 
elp is really the 
goal at which we 
ought to aim. No 
one is whoUy with- 
out influence. Let 
all of those who 
love flowers exert 
it to the utmost 
hands joined ana 
individually. Let 
us awake ! Let us 
be up and doing ! 
Let us get an Act 
passed before it is 
too late ! 

Kindly let me 
acknowledge my 
great indebtedness 
to Professor 
Boulger, editor of 
Nature NoteSy 
whose far-reaching 
and deeply in- 
teresting paper on 
"The Preservation 
of WUd Plants," 
published in the 
Journal of the 
Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, 
December, 1905, 
should be read by 
all. 
F.A.Bakdswsll. 



THE POPPY ANEMONE. 
(Ansmons cosonabia.) 

ONE of the joys of the Riviera in 
i the early year is the Anemone 
coronana. We need not describe 
^ its freedom in the sunny south, 
as ^e accompanying illustra- 
tion, reproduced from a photo- 
graph taken by Miss Willmott in Mr. 
Banbury's interesting garden, is sufficient 
explanation. The St Brigid ifroup is a 
selection, and forms of this oeautiful flower 
are the Nice, Caen, Cardinal's Hat, and so 
forth, a brilliant variety of colouring making 
this Anemone as pleasant to see as almost 
any flower of the garden. 

The plants are easily raised from seed 
sown as soon as ripe. Make the seed-bed of 
a fairly porous soil, and place it in an open 
part of tne sarden. The surface before sowing 
should be firm and level : moisten the sou 
before the seed is sown. It is a good plan 
to scrape the surface of the bed with a 
worn-down garden broom immediately before 
sowing, which should be done broadcast, 
the seed being then covered with a thin 
sprinkling of sandy soil. After this make 
tne bed smooth, and shade it from the sun 
until the seedlings begin to appear, when 
the shading material must be removed. 
The bed must never be allowed to get 
dry until the young plants have finished 
their growth, or they vdll wither prematurely. 
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TREES & SHRUBS. 

HABDY AZALEAS IN 
JUNE. 

DURINO the latter half 
i of May and the 
I greater part of June 
f two of the most 
attractive featoree 
at Eew are the 
Rhododendrons, evergreen and 
deciduooB. The Azalea garden 
is situated within a short dis- 
tance of the eastern end of the 
lake on the north side of the 
Syon vista. It is of considerable 
size, and is made up of between 
twenty and thirty large beds, 
bisected by wide grass avenues 
and enclosing a fair-sized central 
lawn on which specimen Mag- 
nolias are dotted here and there. 
To describe the effect produced 
by the Azaleas is almost impos- 
siole, the variety and delicacy 
of the colours being unsurpassed 
among hardy shruM. 

Although botanically the 
^neric name Azalea is droprped 
in favour of Rhododendron, it is 
more than probable that Azalea 
will always be kept up for the 
deciduous kinds as a horticul- 
tural name, and it certainly has 
the effect of drawing a distin- 
guishing ^ine between the two 
great group8.%The species that have entered 
most largely into ^tne composition of this 
race are calendulaceum from North America, 
flavum from the Caucasus, nudiflorum from 
North America, occidentale from Califomia, 
and to a lesser, degree viscosum from North 
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America^ and sinense from China and Japan. 
Then of other hardy deciduous species of 
Rhododendron that are included under the 
popular name of Azalea we have! dilatatum, 
a purple-flowered Japanese plant, Albrechtii 
and rnombicum, also^purple-blossomed plants 
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from Japan ; Rhodora from North America, 
the lovely pink-tinged Yaseyi from Carolina, 
its white variety, and a few others. It is, 
however, to the first named that we have 
to turn for the lovely garden forms such as 
are' seen at Kew, and which are popularly 
termed Ghent Azaleas. From 
calendulaceum the brilliant 
red?, orange scarlets, aod orange 
have been obtained: from fla- 
vum the yellows, from nudi- 
florum the |>inks and whites, 
and from occidentale pinks and 
whites. Sinense forma a distinct 
set with larger flowers, and is 
more familiarly spoken of as 
Azalea mollis. 

In addition to the beauti- 
fully-coloured flowers of these 
Azaleas many of them have 
another attractive feature in 
that they are very fragrant 

Cultivation of the Azalea. 

The fact that most of those 
popularly known as Ghent 
A^eas are very hardy makes 
it possible for people in most 
parts of the country to ^w 
them — ^that is where the soil is 
suitable. The soil that best suits 
their requirements is one of a 
light, sweet, peaty nature, but 
they will thrive satisfactorily in 
sandy loam, or even in heavy 
loam, providing lime is absent 
or present in very small quan- 
tities only. When forming beds 
for Azaleas the ground must be 
trenched to a depth of from 
li feet to 2 fee^ and if in 
anywise inclined to be verv wet 
it should be drained. If the 
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soil seems good, remove about 6 inches only 
from tiie lx)ttom. After the trenching is 
done, make up the deficiency by a surfacing 
of good peat When this has been done, 
fork over the top 15 inches, so that the peat 
and surface-soil are thoroughly mixed. This, 
of course, applies to loamy ground only. 
When thoroughlv mixed, planting may be 
done. During the operation care must be 
taken to make the plants firm and not to 
cover the surface-roots with more than half- 
an-inch or so of soU, as deep planting is 
disastrous. A good watering will settle them 
in, and a top-dressing of decayed leaves will 
keep the moisture from evaporating too 
rapidly should dry weather ensue. During 
the first year after planting it may be neces- 
sary to give water occasionally, but artificial 
watering must be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. During the whole of the plant's 
existence it is necessary to keep the surface- 
roots as near the top of the ground as pos- 
sible, specimens with plenty of roots about 
the ground line always being healthier than 
those whose roots are deeper. Feeding with 
rank manure is not to be commended. It is 
better to give an annual light dressing of 
decayed leaves than manure. Very little in 
the way of pruning will be found necessary, 
but it IS essential to the general health of 
the plants that old flower-heads are removed 
as soon as the flowers are over, so that strength 
is not expended on seed-production. Propa- 
gation can be effected oy means of seeds, 
cuttings, layers, or grafting. For the inex- 
perienced, layering will be found the most 
effective method. W. Dallimore. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

THE NEW ONCO-REGELIA IRISES. 
Soil and Position. 

THIS class of hybrid Irises likes a 
good, well-enriched sandy loam 
without any artificial manure, 
though a liberal addition of old, 
well- decomposed cow manure may 
be added with advantage. The 
soil must be very deeply worked and care- 
fully drained, so as to allow all superfluous 
water to flow away easily. This is a very 
important point, especially in winter, when 
the rhizomes are not yet fully rooted, and are 
apt to rot away if the water becomes stagnant 
in the soil If the soil is of a heavy, stiff 
constitution, besides mixing a fair amount of 
sharp silver sand in it, each rhizome should 
be surrounded with some sand, as this will 
greatly assist in keeping them sound. To- 
gether with the cow manure that must be 
finely broken, one should not omit to add a 
few handfuls of pulverised mortar rubbish, 
as these Irises delight in chalky soils. They 
need a warm, sheltered corner of the garden 
where they can get the fullest amount of 
sunshine. This is essential in sprin£[ and early 
summer for ripening them off sufficiently and 
thus enabling them to gather strength for next 
year's development. A capital place for them 
IS at the foot of a wall looking south. The 
rhizomes must not be covered with too much 
earth, as this will weaken the crowns and some- 
times prevent them from forming flower- 
spikes. If the rhizomes are planted 2 inches 
Eon heavy soils and 2i inches in light^ sandy 
ens, this will be quite sufficient if only 
■oots, which some varieties keep more or 
less even in the dry state, are carefully spread 




out and not huddled together 
These Irises always emit a set 
of hairy roots before winter^ 
and it is obvious that the 
better tliese roots are spared, 
the safer the rhizomes m 
winter. 

Time of Planting. 
Planting is beat done about 
the middle of October, and 
may be prolonged until the 
end of the montb. It is not 
necessary to have the rhizomea 
in the ground before Octo- 
ber 15, but it is fatal to defer 
planting until November and 
later, as then generally the 
ground becomes too cold, and 
thus prevents the rhizomes 
developing their winter roots. 

Covering m Wiwtee, 

TheOnco-Eegelia Irises are 
hardy, but as some make 
growth before winter, cover 
the beds with Fir boughs to 
keep off cutting winds, and 
also, on sandy soils, to prevent 
the sand from being blown 
away. 
Culture after Flowering. 

Unlike most rhizomatous 
Irises, the leaves of this group 
show signs of decay in summer, but as in 
our damp climate the entire ripening off 
is impossible, the rhizomes must be yearly 
lifted and divided, and kept dry and warm 
tiU planting time. For rhizomes that were 



IRIS HKGATI (BBDUCBD). ONB OF TUB VARI&TIBS OF THB 
BEAUTIFUL NEW BAOE OF ONCO-BEGELIA IBISES. 



planted at the proper period (about the 
latter part of September) the middle of July 
is a suitable time for harvesting. 

C. G. VAN TUBERGBN, JUN. 

Haarlem^ Holland, 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS, 



SETTING MELONS.— The work of set- 
ting Melons often proves a difficult 
task to beginners, more especially if 
they have never seen the operation 
performed. Bees, ants, and other 
insects accomplish this work by trans- 
ferring the pollen of one plant to the flower of 
another, and through their agency many hybrids 




MALI AND FBMALB rL0WEB8 OW MELON, 
SHOWING HOW TO " SET " THE FBUITS. 

resolt. The ideal conditions which should obtain 
in a Melon house when the fruits are set are a 
fairly dry atmosphere, dry pollen, and sunshine. 
Several blooms should be open and set at the 
same time on each plant. If one fruit commences 
to swell before another, it generally does so at the 
expense of others. The sketches show how set- 
ting should be done: A is a pistilate (female) 
bloom with half the flower petals stripped off, for 
the purpose solely of more clearly showing how 
the operation is done ; B is a staminate (male) 
bloom, similarly treated, but all the remaining 
flowers petals, c, must be removed, then it wiU 
present the appearance as shown at B a. Then 
insert the staminate flower, B a, or stigma in the 
oentre of the pistilate bloom, A. When set and 
duly swelling, the embryo fruit will appear as 
shown in the sketch A a, the flower petals still 
adhering, but being shrivelled up. — Avon. 

Alxmt Hardy Ferns. — To grow Ferns satisfac- 
torily in a garden we must recollect what Nature 
has taught us, and choose a spot sheltered from 
sun and wind as much as posFible, but otherwise 
with plenty of daylight ; and we must also in- 
dulge them with a sou containing plenty of leaf- 
mould. Rooky slopes will have taught us also 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

that something in the rookery line will help, but 
in makinff a rockery it should never be forgotten 
that the Ferns are the main ornament of it, and 
hence that the rocks, whether real or artificial, 
should not be mixed up with shells and oorals, or 
similar things which are entirely out of plaoe. 
To start a tockery, say, under a north wall, the 
ground should be well forked up, and as a founda- 
tion any broken brick rubbish may well be mixed 
with the subsoil to drain it and keep it sweet ; if 
the soil generally be good garden soil, and not 
clayey, it will do as it is, though an addition of 
leaf- mould is always advantageous. The bed 
should be made nearly 1 foot higher than is 
needed, as it is sure to settle, and the rocks or 
burrs should be well bedded in irregularly, leaving 
■paces between for planting the Ferns subse- 
quently. When finished, water well and let it 
settle ; then plant the Ferns singl;^ close under 
the edges of the rocks, so that their crowns are 
just level with the Eoil, but not covered. Water 
them well in, and the work is done. Cire must 
be used in planting so that small growers are not 
hidden by larger ones when growth sets in. 
Finally, having made a pretty rockerv in a good 
place, do not do as nearly everybody does — ^f orget 
all about the beautiful varieties we have men- 
tioned and crowd up your space with common 
Ferns, which those who know regard as weeds. 

FerM in the House, — Msny of our finest varie- 
ties will form lovely specimens in well-lighted 
north or shaded windows if grown in pots, kept 
properly watered, and, above all things, always 
retained in one position. Ferns, like all other 
plants, vjUI grow towards the light, and arrange 
their fronds to catch as much of it as they can, 
the result being a very graceful one ; yet innu- 
merable people, ladies especially, who grow Ferns 
indoors in windows will keep taming them round 
to face the company, % e., turn their backs to the 
light. Now, as maov Ferns are practically deve- 
loping new fronds all through the growing season, 
and these fronds as they unroll bwid towards the 
light, stiffening as they develop, a Fern thus 
twisted and turned about becomes in itself twisted 
and out of shape, and all its native elegance is 
spoiled. The best plan is to mark the pot iteelf, 
and keep that mark always either to back or 
front as the case may be. Much as Ferns like 
water, it is not well to let them stand in saucers 
full of it. A good plan is to use a large saucer 
and insert a smaller one inside it in which the 
pot stands. The large saucer can then be kept 
filled and will supply the pot, not by soakage, 
but by percolation through the smaller sauoer, a 
much healthier way. The more light, but not 
sun, the sturdier the Fern ; no Fern will thrive in 
a dark comer far away from the window, and gas 
fumes are poison to the hardiest. 

Ferns in Wardian Cases, — Practically the only 
satisfactory Ferns for Wardian oases are the 
Filmiee; all others are apt to get drawn or to 
outgrow the limited space. Our native Filmv 
Ferns (Hymenophyllum tunbridgense and Wil- 
sonii) and the lovely Bristle Fern (Trichomanes 
radicans), of which there are several beautiful 
varieties, do well in a perfectly close case if 
pegged down on pieces of limestone or sandstone 
emlMdded in an open peaty compost. After 
pegsinff down, this should be covered with a 
handful or so of sandy compost, and then watered 
overhead so heavily that this mulching is washed 
well into them, thus establishing them firmly, 
but not burying them. This done, they may be 
left untouched ior months together, save a water- 
ing when needed. That beautiful New Zealand 
Fern (Todea superba) makes a grand central plant 



if the oase be large, and it is as hardy as grass. 
The Ferns must never see the sun, and drought 
is absolutely fatal. They are the children of 
caves and hollows by, and even under, waterfalls, 
and shrivel at once if exposed to dry air or sun- 
shine. The need for strong light is oonsequently 
less, and hence they may be grown in duskier 
situations than Ferns that love the air. Judi- 
ciously aired and well lighted, the Wardian case 
may accommodate a small rockery containing 
some of our small-growing Spleenworts, such as 
Asplenium Trichomanes and its varieties, which 
constitute a pretty group, and will thrive pro- 
vided the fronds are not wetted and the plants 
be carefully installed in rocky chinks, limestone 
for preference, soil sandy leaf -mould. Pretty, 
temporary arrangements may also be made by 
filling the bottom of the case with fresh Oocoanut 
fibre, and bedding 2i-inchpot8 therein containing 
small growing specimens of Hart's - tongues, 
Spleenworts, &a, which can easily be shifted 
wnen growth renders it necessary. Good drainage 
is essential ; water-logged soil breeds a sourneaa 
fatal to everything. 

Sauromalum gtUtatum,^The enclosed photo- 
graph may interest your readers. Three ydara 
ago I purchased a corm of the above. The first 
year it threw a good flower-spike, the corm 
diminishing aocordinffly; after it was over I 
potted and kept it damp, but found it did not 
swell at all, with the result that the fiower-spike 
the following vear was a failure. So I planted 
it in the garaen in June, and on raising it in 
September the corm had assumed greater pro- 
portions than when purchased , with the result 
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this year m depicted. The plant needs no 
nooriahment of any kind, and if plaoed on a 
window-sill will flower saoceaaf nlly. When the 
flower-spike is withered, the oorm should be 

Slanted in a damp spot in the suden, leaves will 
evelop and torn brown towards the end of the 
summer. The plant then shoald be raised, having 
aooamnlated the necessary noorishment to enable 
it to flower the following year.— F. G. Laks. 



THE BEGINNER'S FRUIT GARDEN. 
Vines in the (TreenAouse. — There are thou- 
sands of small greenhouses in the suburbs of 
towns and scattered about the country where 
Vines are, or may be planted, and fairly good 
Grapes grown. In some places, where the drain- 
age IS suitable and the soil fairly good, not much 
expense need be incurred in border-making. If 
the sou is bad and the drainage imperfect, make 
the border 1 foot or more above the present 
ground leveL This may be done bv carting in 
two or three loads of good loam. Get a bag or 
two of bone-meal and some old plaster or mortar, 
and a couple of bushels of wood ashes or crushed 
charcoal, and blend the whole together. Any 
further stimulants required (and vines will use 
up a good deal of nourishment) may be oiven in 
the shape of liquid manure and rich top-aressing. 
The top-dressinffs will keep the roots near the 
surface, where they can easily be fed. It will 
be better to have the Vines planted in a narrow 
border inside, and then, if tne ground n^all of the 
house is built on arches, the roots will soon find 
their way out into the border outside. The 
outside border need not be all made at first. If 
it is 3 feet wide, this will be enough for a 
small house, and can be extended when necessary. 
If the border is made above the natural level, 
there will* not be much trouble with drainage. 

P^cNKtfiflr.— Plant the Vines in March, and, if 
turned out of pots open out the roots and spread 
them out witnin 6 inches of the surface, and 
make reasons bly firm. It is possible when we can 
wait to furnish the house by planting cuttings 
about 1 foot or so long, leaving one eve or bud 
exposed level with the surface, but this is not 
usual, and most people buy Vines and plant them 
out of pots. Although March has been mentioned 
as the best month to plant, they may be planted 
any time during summer out of pots. If the sap 
is moving, let we buds break, and rub them ofif, 
except the bottom one. When the leaves unfold, 
the canes can be cut down to the point where 
the shoot has started. This shoot wul be trained 
up, and encouraged to make all the growth it will, 
and that will constitute the first year's work. If 
all things go well, there should be a short, jointed 
cane as thick as one's finger. When the leaves 
fall, cut down to within three eyes or buds of the 
bottom wire. When, the next year, these eyes 
break, the upper srowth should be trained up to 
form the main rod; the two lower ones, if reason- 
ablv strong, may be permitted to carry one bunch 
each. The growth the second year should be 
strong. The main rod which ascends the house, 
when within a foot or so of the end of the rafter, 
should be stopped, and the soft laterals— i.s., 
the shoots whion spring out from the axils of the 
leaves— should be pinched to one leaf, as it is 
better to let the main leaves do the elaboratiuff 
work. The third year there ought to be a good 
crop of luscious Grapes. It will oe better not to 
leave Uie main rod too long the third year— 8 feet 
in leneth will produce a lot of Grapes. In order 
to mi£e the eyes break regularly, the canes should 
be bent back, to check the flow of sap to the ex- 
tremities, so that all the eyes may break into 
growth, and if the wood has been well ripened, 
every shoot will show one or more bunches of 
fruit. When a foot or so long, the shoots should be 
graduallv drawn to the wires, and tied at some- 
thing like equal distances apart. When two 
leaves can be seen beyond the bunch, pinch out 
the terminal bud. The usual distance allowed 
between Vines is from 3 feet to 4 feet. If 4 feet is 



allowed, sometimes a second rod or cane is taken 
up from each Vine in the centre of the light, but 
usually when plants are grown beneath the Vines 
it is better to be contented with the Vines 4 feet 
apart, and allow a little more extension to the 
laterals. 

The Sub-Laterals should be dealt with promptly. 
If permitted to extend, and then removed, a 
check may be given that will be injurious. The 
beet way of managing sub-laterals which spring 
from the axils of the leaves is to rub off all below 
the bunches and stop all above to one leaf, and 
permit no further progress. This is simple, and 
easily understood. Let nothing interfere with 
the work of the main leaves. 

Thinning the Berries, — This should be done 
when the berries are about the size of Sweet Pea 
seeds, as by that time the best berries will have 
obtained a lead, and these should (in the case of 
Black Hamburgh*, which are the best Grapes for 
the amateur to grow) have at least hidf the 
berries out out. Sometimes two-thirds are taken 
out; but in dealing with Vines of which we 
know nothing it is better to go over a second 
time and relieve the light places by cutting out a 
berry here and there than have loose, flabby 
bunches. The scissors should be carefully handled 
so as not to cut, ever so slightly, any berries left 
in. "Neither sheuld the berries be touched or 
rubbed with a hot hand while the work is in 
progress. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

BEDDING OUT.— Most plants are 
now planted out, and the tenderest, 
having been carefully hardened, 
may now be planted. Beffonia tubers 
started into growth in March, and, 
subsequently planted in cold frames, 
are larffe plants, »nd may be transferred to the 
beds, which should be well prepared with plenty 
of well-rotted manure and leaf-mould thoroughly 
mixed. If these can be favoured with a moist 
position they will do best, or, if the position is 
dry, they must be frequently supplied with 
water, and always kept moist at the roots. 
Watering overhead at any time of the day, even 
in the hottest sun, will not injure them in the 
least, but be greatly beneficial to them, preventing 
bud-dropping, which frequently happens during 
very hot, dry weather. Seedlings of Begonias 
raised early in the year, bavins had more warmth 
to keep them growing, should be left till the last, 
as if these receive a check at this time they rarely 
recover during the season, whereas, if carefully 
managed, seemings often surpass the old plants. 
Surfacing the he& with Cocoanut fibre is a good 
plan, it prevents evaporation. 

Dahijas may now be transferred to their 
flowering quarters. The soil for these can scarcely 
be made too rich. They enjoy full sunshine, but 
must be liberally supplisia with water. As planting 
proceeds, place a stake about 3 feet long near 
each plant to give support, as they are very liable 
to be broken off by wind. Two or three other 
stakes will be required as srowth proceeds. It is 
considered safe at this date to plant out any 
tender plants used for bedding, but it is advisable 
to have protecting material at hand. 

Watbbing now needs attention in the flower 
garden. Surface sprinkling, when the soil is 
parched beneath, does no good ; whenever plants 
require water, sufficient should be given to soak the 
sou ; moistening the foliage in the evenings of hot 
days is beneficial. Water in the evening if possible. 
Staking is very important work. Avoid as far as 
possible staking plants that will really do with- 
out it. 

Carnations, as the flower-stems advance, need 
support. The wire-ooiled stakes are now in 



general use for this purpose, and answer 
admirably. They can also be used to support 
many kinds of slender-growinff flowers. Stir the 
surface of the Carnation beds with the hoe, as 
this will encourage the production of strong 
shoots. The thinning out of the flower-buds of 
border Carnations is not recommended, quantity, 
rather than quality is looked for on the plants 
used for bedding. G. D. Davison. 

Westwick Gardens, Norwich. 



ORCHIDS. 

Odontoolossum GiTROSHUM. — ^As soon as this 
beautiful Mexican species has finished flowering 
it should be given attention at the root. If the 
compost in which they are growing is in good 
conaition the plants will need only resurfacing 
to encourage the new roots which appear at the 
base of the young growth. The flowers are 
borne on a pendulous spike, and for that reason 
it is advisaUe to grow them suspended from the 
roof, and shallow pans are suitable receptacles in 
which to grow them. These should be drained 
to about one-third their depth, and the plants 
should be potted firmly in a mixture of nbrous 
peat and sphagnum moss, with some small crock 
and coarse sand added. When repottiuff lay the 
roots as naturally as possible in the new 
receptacle, and work the compost between them ; 
it is a bad plan to bunch the roots of any Orchids. 
For a few weeks little water will be needed at 
the root, but the surface compost should be 
sprayed over every day in order to induee the 
moss to grow. O. dtrosmum grows freely in the 
intermediate house, and during the growing season 
it requires plenty of fresh air. 

Odontoolossum Inslbati is also a native of 
Mexico ; this also does well in the intermediate 
house. Plants that need repotting this season 
should be done as soon as the new roots appear 
at the base of the young growths. The pots 
should be drained to one-half their depth, and the 
compost may consist of two parU fibrous peat to 
one of chopped sphagnum, and one-fifth partially- 
decayed oak leaves. Mix the whole well 
together, and add a quantity of small crock and 
eand. Remove all the old compost, and out 
away any dead roots from the plant. Place a 
layer of moss over the drainage, and work the 
compost between and about the roots to within 
I inch of the rim of the pot, then surface with a 
layer of chopped sphagnum. The base of the 
young growths should be on the surface. They 
require much the same treatment as advised 
above. 

Odontoolossum grands resembles O. Insleayi 
in growth, and requires exactly the same treat- 
ment. It is not advisable to disturb any of them 
unless the compost has become decayed, but the 
surface compost should be kept healthy, and it is 
necessary to prick fresh moss on the surface each 

Mon. W. H. Pagb. 

ChardwaTf Bourtan-on-the- Water, Gloucester, 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 
KiDNBT Bbaks.— Make another sowing of Runner 
Beans to ensure a plentiful supply of this useful 
vegetable. Allow enough room between the 
rows, for if too close together the lower part is 
useless. The rows should be not less than 9 feet 
apart. A low growing crop can be cultivated 
between the rows of Beans, no ground being 
wasted. The Runner Bdan can be used as a 
climbing decorative plant, and is very useful to 
cover a trellis, or anything of a like nature, the 
flowers being attractive to the eye, and the 
Beans, when formed, come in for use. Attend to 
staking — as recommended in a previous calendar — 
at the time of sowing, or before the Beans begin 
to run . Sow more D «rarf Beans, and allow plenty 
of space between the rows according to the variety 
ffrown, large varieties requiring at least 2 feet 
between the rows, and also plenty of room in 
the row. It is not often that one is able to pick 
Dwarf Beans out of doors before July, but Beans 
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ia frames and pits ihonld now be yielding abund- 
ance, and care sboald be taken in gathering the 
crop, for the swelling of seeds in neglected pods 
will soon cause the Beans to cease bearing. They 
should be gone over erery day, gathering those 
of a proper size, whether they are wanted for 
immediate oonsamption or not, tie in bundles of 
fifty, and stand them in a cool shed with the 
stems in a shallow saucer of dean water, which 
should be changed eyery day. 

Pabslvt and CHmTiL.~PartiaI failures with 
Parsley are sometimes inevitable, no matter how 
much one strives against it. Where it is doing 
badly, and is patchy in the seed -row, transplant 
carefully from places where it is thicker. Choose 
a showery day, if possible, for the operation, or 
well water at the time of transplanting and until 
the plants get established. Make fresh sowings 
of Chervil in a shady place. This herb will 
soon run to seed if sown in a sunny and dry 
situation. 

BiBT.— The main crop of Beet will require 
thinning, which must be done carefully, being 
guided by the variety as to the spaoe between the 
roots. For medium sized Beet 7 inches to 8 inches 
apart is a fair distance. Turnip-rooted Beet for 
early use can be allowed to remain a little thicker 
in the rows than the crop for storins. Every 
effort should be made to keep the bed perfectly 
free from weeds— especially weeds that seed 
quickly— while the crop is in a young state. It 
is almost impossible to dean the bed properly 
later in the summer without damaging the 
crop. Salsify, Scorzonera» Chicorv, and Dan- 
delion should be thinned by degrees until 
the roots are from 7 inches to 9 inches apart in 
the row. 

Gktibal Rbmarks.— Keep the hoe well at 
work in all parts of the garden, for if weeds get 
the upper hand at this season there will be 
trouble for the remainder of the yter, and very 
often into the next one. Weeds are often found 
thriving in a marvellous manner in the Pea rows. 
They must be carefully pulled out, or damage 
will be done to the Peas. Cut down all flower 
stems as they appear in Rhubarb, Horseradish, 
and Sorrel, and oreak out any that may be 
appearing among the Seakale. Keep the ground 
occupied bv spring Cabbages dean ; in due time 
there will be formed many useful little beads on 
the stems after all the flrst heads are cut, 
these are very tender, and, where there is 
great demand for Cabbages, will be found to 
come in and be of much service. 

J. Jaqubs. 

BrycmsUm Oardeni, Bland/ortL 
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HARICOT BEANS. 



N reply to "C. S. S. J." (Edinburgh) re- 
" icot Beans, 



IspeoUng his enquiry about Haricot 
Ishould like to quote my experience. By 
request of a seed merchant I tried some 
Haricot Beans which they had on hand, to 
see if at any time they could be used and 
sold for Runner Beans. I did not give them 
any special treatment, simply allowing them to 
climb over a Privet hedge. That the result was 
satisfactory may be gathered from the fact that 
from these Beans I had quite a quantity of good 
cooking Beans, and to all appearance and taste 
they were the same as Kidney Beans, even when 
cooked. I took a sample basket down to our 
shop, and they gave every satisfaction. More- 
over, they cropped well. 

WwcesUr. R. J. T. 

RHUBARB DAW'S CHAMPION. 
This is one of the finest varieties I have seen. 
When at Messrs. Bath's Wisbech nurseries I 
noted a large quantity growing beside other 



sorts, and the distinction was very marked. It 
was much earlier, and had very stout stalks of 
a rich red colour. I am told it is superior in 
flavour. 

Rhubarb being so extensively in demand it is 
surprising that more attention has not been 
given to its improvement. It is quite evident 
that it is amenable to the specialists* attentions, 



but it may take rather a long time to get up a 
stock. I believe it took the raiser of the variety 
Hobday's Giant, which was shown several times 
last year, nine years to get up a sufficient stock 
to put it into commerce. H. 

A TRAILING CUSTARD MARROW. 

Ths majority of the Custard Marrows do not 
trail, and are therefore of bush form. Though 
the latter for small gardens or frames are the 
moot useful, the newer trailing varieties are more 
proUflcand of excellent quality. For the past 
few seasons our best Custard Marrow has been 
Sutton's Improved, and this after a trial of every 
Costard or Bush Marrow we could procure. We 
require the Costard Marrow every day for as 
long a season as possible, and it is important to 
get a free cropper. 

The Bush fails at times ; I mean the crop 
is neither so regular nor so heavy as that 
from the trailing sorts, and it is an easy 
matter to keep the latter in bounds by stopping 
the shoots and thinning out. Many who do not 
grow the Custard Marrows would find that they 
are delicious if once given a fair triaL When 
cut in a young state they are far better than the 
ordinary Marrow. Manv do not out these vege- 
tables until ffrowth ia uur advanced ; they are 
then poor andflavonrless. Early in May —indeed, 
all through the month— is a good time to sow the 
Costard. They do not rw^uire manure. If 
planted on a warm border in June, and well 
attended to in the way of food and moisture, 
they give a good return. G. Wtthba. 

SUTTONS FORCING LETTUCE. 
This is an excellent Lettuoe, easily grown, and 
sure to be appreciated. It li non-heating, and 
can be had in exoellent condition throughout the 
winter providing successive sowings are made. 
The leaves form quickly, are very tender and 
crisp, and may be used blanched or in their 
natural condition. A good plan is to sow in 
boxes using a light, rich soiL Plaoe the 
seed-box near the glass in a temperature of 
about 65''. 

When the young plants are of a convenient 
size to handle prick them out either in boxes or on 
a slight hot-bed. A distance of 3 inches from 
plant to plant is sufficient. This Lettuce is 
grown by some idl the year round, its qualities 
being such as to cause a continual demand. 
From a sowing made as advised above on 
February 9 fine, crisp, and fully-developed leaves 
were cut on March 31, seven weeks from time of 
sowing. 

Watford. C. Rusa. 

SUTTON'S EASTERTIDE BROCCOLL 

This Broccoli is most useful ; it comes into use 
at a time when good vegetables are scarce. A 
fine lot has been grown from seed sown on 
April 17 of last year. The plants were pricked 
out from the seed-bed before becoming drawn and 
weak. They were finally planted on land from 
which Strawberries had been cleared, after their 
third fruiting season. All weeds and rubbish 
were cleared from the land, and after the first 
good rain the Broooolis were planted. A suitable 
distance to allow between the plants is 2^ feet. 
The advantage of planting on firm, consolidated 
land is that the pluits make stronger and more 
sturdy growth than when planted on land recently 
dug or trenched. They are, therefore, better able 
to withstand the winter weather. 

Watford. C. Rusi. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

Rim AKiNo Lawn (CZoMy).— We do not think 
you would gain much by sowing grass seed in a 
month's time. Grass seed sowq in the middle of 
summer often fails to germinate satisfaetorily, 
owing to the hot dry weather and the difficulty 
of keeping the seed-bed moist during that time. 
By sowing in September, when the weather is 
cooler, you would obtain just as good a lawn 
by this time next year, and probably a better 
one, than by sowing during the hot summer 
weather. You might add soot to the finely-sifted 
soil for covering the seeds if you wish, but it ia 
not at all necessary. You should delay giving 
the other artifical manure you mention until the 
lawn has become established, otherwise you will 
probably do a great deal more harm than good. 
You could not Have a better time for sowing than 
the end of August or early September. 

Gbowino Spahibh I&isn (S., Weifbridgo).-^ 
Spanish Irises need no spedai treatment; they 
will grow quite well in ordinary border soil whion 
is fairly sunny, and will fiowar in June. We 
should advise you to sow at onoe seeds of some 
annual round about them, such as Ciarkia or 
Godetia. These would give you flowers after the 
Irises were over. Yes, if you obuined such 
Lilies as crooenm, umbellatum, tigrinum, and 
specioeum, all easily grown and free flowering, 
tliey would doubtless give you a good display of 
bloom next vear. Plant in September or early 
October. You would doubtless get the Wall- 
flower you mention from any of the seedemeo 
who are now advertismg seeds of these in 
Tub Gabdkt. Yon may sow Forget-me-not, 
Polyanthus, and AubrieUa in shallow boxes at 
the end of June. You could plant nothing better 
than the double-flowered variety of Arabia albida 
as a groundwork for your Hyacinths. All the 
plants you name will flower together with the 
exception of Narcissus Cynosure, which would be 
over before the Polyanthus and Tulips. 

Planting Pbimbobu, &c. {B, W, Ascroft),-^ 
1. Primroses may be planted any time now if 
they are well watered, but of course the best time 
is in the autumn or spring. The usual price per 
1,000 may be anything between £2 and £3 from 
nurserymen. 2. It would be advisable to conanlt 
a local nurseryman as to the price of trees, and 
if an immediate efEsct is to be produced they ought 
to be as large as they can be procured, although 
large ones cost more. The rate of growth 
varies, and depends on soil and situation, and 
they ought not to require manure if the soii is 
good. The holes to lecaive them should be made 
from 2 feet to 3 feet square, and deep according 
to size of tree planted. 3. The best weed killer for 
use on lawns is Climax Lawn Sand. It destroys 
Daisies, Plantains, and Dandelions, and may be 
applied any time, but the early spring months 
are the best. Ail directions are sent with the 
Lawn Sand. 5. Angora Gouxds are usually used 
for decorative purposes only, and are of no edible 
value. 8. It would not be advisable to use tcx> 
much of this water on young Fir trees, as it 
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would probftbly prove iDJarions in time. 
I would stand more. 



Older 



Worms nr Lawn (Lan«uMany.—To make llmd-water 
for the iNirpoM of oUarinc wormf from your Uwn, flll a 
, barrel with water, and add aa mnoh lime aa the water 
will ahiorb. Stir the mixture welL and afterward! allow 
the lime to settle. Generally ipeakiog, a peck of freeh 
lime li enough to add to forty gallons of water. By 
watering the lawn with this fluid by means of a rosed 
watering oan, the worms will be bron^t out from their 
bnrrows in Ism numbers, and the grass will also benefit 
by the appUoation. 

AxpiLOFBiB YxnoHn (R. W, ^Mnt/t).— If you take 
oare to water well the iilants of Ampelopsis In pots the 
day before planting them, so as to make sure that the soil 
Is moistened through at planting time, few. If any. 
leaves will be lost if the plants are oarefnlly taken out of 
the pots and put out so as to damage the roots as 
little as possible. If you were to take plants up from the 
open ground and replant them, thus damaging the reots, 
toey would doubtless lose a number of leaTss, but plants 
In pots treated properly ought not to do sa Ton must 
take oare that the roots do not suffer from want of water 
after planting. 

VLOWHBS BOUHD FRUIT Triis (Clotty).— It you wish to 
grow annuals round about fruit trees ->a pracUoe, how* 
ever, which we do not recommend, as it prevents keeping 
the surfaoe-soU loose throughout the summer months by 
means of hoein9>-you might sow such as Candytuft, 
Mignonette, Shirley Poppies, Ck>llinsia, Kigella, Viiginian 
Stock, and Larkspur. Ton could hardly expect these to 
be very satisfactory, because, naturally, thsy would be 
stiaded, and would probably become drawn and weakly. 
If such were the ease, they would not flower very satis- 
factorily. However, there would not be much harm in 
your trying them. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EVSBGRSKIS SUITABLB rOB PLANTING OVT- 

BIDB (5^a).— Aaoabai of aorta (if male and 
female are planted in cloae proximity, theae laat 
will set berriea), Berberia AqnifoUum, B. Darwini, 
B. atenophylla, Buzns aemperyirena (Box) and 
yarietiee, Oeraana Lanro-ceraana rotnncufolia 
(one of the beat Laorela), EliBaflnna of aorts 
(aome of them prettily variegated), Enonymna 
japooica and its variegated varieties, Holliea of 
aorta, Lifputnim ovalifoUnm variegatnm (a 
pretty golden Privet, almoat evergreen), Olearia 
Haaati, Ofmanthoa iUcifolioa, and Vibomnm 
Tinoa. 

Bbaokbn under Tbbis {A. M, (7.).— We very 
maoh doubt if you will be able to get Bracken 
to grow in the aitnation yon mention, aa gronnd 
that grows Colt'a-foot naturally is hardly aoitable 
for Bracken. Yon might, however, try it on the 
higher part of the alone, bat we ahonld adviae 
yon to toy it oo a amall aoale at firat, and extend 
It aiterwarda if yon found it answer. It is too 
late thia aeaaon to procure plants, but you could 
dear a few email patohea of ground and sow 
seed, which, however, you may have a little 
difficulty in procuring. In the autumn you 
oould get aome Bracken roots in the shape of 
small, square turvea, and plant them about 
18 inches apart, and 1 inch or 2 inohea deeper 
than they were before. Bracken ia a difficult 
subject to naturalise. 

DouBLfl FuBzi rsoH Cuttings {F. F, F.),— 
The double-flowered Furze (Ulex europna flore- 
pleno) is propanited from cuttings, which should 
be taken towards the latter part of August and 
given the protection of a frame. When required 
in quantity, some moderately fine sandy soil 
should be placed in the bottom of the frame to a 
depth of about 6 inohea and made firm. loto 
this the cuttings may be dibbled row by row till 
the frame is filled. After this a good watering 
through a rese should be given in order to settle 
everything in its place. From then they must 
be kept doae, giving a little air at timea in order 
to dry up any auperabundant moisture. The 
lights must be shaded from direct sunshine till 
the sun loses power. If only a limited number 
of cuttings is needed, they may be put into pots 
and placed in a frame, or dibbled in a aheltered 
border and covered with a hand-light. A length 
of from 4 inchea to 6 inchea is a very suitable 
one for the cuttings, which should be severed 
with a keen knife, and the bottom leaves removed 
for the purpose of insertion. For cutting o£f 
the leaves a pair of sharp scissors is very lumdy. 



Deciduous Shbubs (Ste2{d).»As ^our seeond 
qusstion refers to evergreens for outside, we oon- 
cindethia is intended toapplytodeciduoussubjecta. 
A good selection, in whioh, however, we have ex- 
ceeded the dozen, is aa followa. The colour of the 
flowera and aeaaon of blooming are herewith given : 
Cytiaua albua (White Broom), May ; G. scoparius, 
yellow. May ; C. scoparius Andreanus, crimson 
and yellow. May ; Ddutzia crenata flore-pleno, 
white, June ; Hamamelia mollis, yellow, January 
to March; Hydrangea paniculate grandiflora, 
creamy white, Au^pat; Kerria japonica flore- 
pleno, golden, April and Mav ; Magnolia stel- 
Uta, white, April ; Philadelphus Lsmoinei 
ereotus, white, midsummer ; P. Lemoinei (Bouie 
d' Argent), double white, midsummer; Ribes 
aureum (Golden Currant), yellow, April and 
May; R. sanguineum (flowerins Currant), roav 
red, April ; Spirea oallosa, aeep rose, mid- 
summer; S. Douglaaii, pink, summer; Viburnum 
plicatum, white, Mav ; Weisela Abel Carr^-e, 
pink. May; W. Candida, white, May; and W. 
Eva Rathke, crimson. May, and throughout the 
greater part of the summer. 

YlW BLliDlNa (£. M. &.).— We ihould advlM Maring 
over the out auif ace with a heated iron, naing it anffioiently 
liot Juat to ehar the aurteoe, then give a good coating of 
Stocaholm tar, and in thia way we think you will be 
aucoeaafal in atopping the bleeding. 

Flastino BvsBaanirB (CiMayl— (Jnleaa it la partiou- 
larly important that you ihould plant the eversreena now, 
eapeoialfy as they have to oome from aome diatanoe br 
call, we abould certainly adviae von to defer the work 
until early autumn. You might, bv very careful planting 
and paving particular attention to the treea after they are 
planted in reapect to keeping them well aupplied with 
water at the roota, ayringing them in the evening, Ac., 
carry out the tranaplanting auoceaafnily. Tliere would, 
however, be aome nak of loaaee, a riak whioh would be 
abaent were the work carried out in the autumn. 

Thu Pbaxl Bush {J. FetkenUmhatighy—Tbontflk Bzo- 
diorda grandiflora ia quite hardy, it aa a rule flowera more 
freely when growing againat a wall than aa a bnah in the 
open ground. The chief factor in the production of bloe- 
aoma ia plenty of aunahine during the latter part of the 
aummer and in early autumn, ao that a thorough ripening 
of the wood ia enaurad. Aa your plant haa been but two 
yeara in ita preaent poaition, and aa one might reaaonably 
aaaume it waa comparatiTcly amall when placed there, no 
time haa up to now been loet, and another year may give 
very much more aatiafactory reaulta. Briobotiya japonica 
ia hatdv in the weat of Bogland, and in the nei^bouihood 
of London, if trained to a aouth wall, it ia aa a rule but 
little injared by the winter ; indeed, aueh aeaaona aa we 
have experienced of late have had no effect upon it. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

Rosis Prunkd {PerpUxedy—Yw ; your Roses 
will certainly benefit later on by the severe 
pruning, and you ought to get some flowers this 
summer. Your friend may get more flowers this 
seaaon by having pruned hisnewly-planted Roses 
very lightly, but other details of cultivation 
beiog equal your plants will make stronoer and 
better growth, and therefore will lay the founda- 
tion of good plants. Not to prune newly-planted 
R^ses is a mistake ; aa we told you before, you 
get fewer flowera the first seaaon, but then you 
are forming a batter plant, and one that will live 
longer and give more satisfaction later on than if 
it had not l&en pruned. Do not give them any 
fertiliser yet, keep the soil loose by means of a 
hoe or hand-fork. It has been a very bad spring 
for plant growth, and with better weather con- 
ditions your Roses ought quickly to improve. 

ROSB BOBDKB AND ClIMBIKO RO8I8 MOT 

Flowibing {J, Bob€rtscn),—We think you would 
find nothing more suitable for plantiuff along with 
your dwarf Roses than Rosemary and Lavender. 
These plants with their cool grey foliage asso- 
ciate most pleasingly with the Roses. If you 
preferred them, you might plant white or cream- 
coloured Violaa. We cannot underatand why 
your climbing Roeea planted three years ago have 
not yet flowermi ; they should have been out to 
within about 6 ioohes of the ground in the early 
spring after planting, but in succseding yeara the 
long shoots whioh should have been produced 
ought to have been left almost their fuU length. 
As they have not fiowered, we presume they have 
made poor growth. Your best plan will be to 
wait and see if they flower, and they ought to be 
showing buds now. After flowering, cut down 



to within, sav, about 6 inches of the base two 
or three of the shoots. This will cause strong 
growths to be produced, which ouaht to flower 
next year. If they show no signs <h flowering in 
a short time, pursue the same practice. These 
climbing Roses make shoots one year which flower 
the next. Every year after they have flowered 
it is advisable to cut down at least one of the 
shoots, so as to encourage the production of others 
from the base of the plant. 

Shoots Dahaokd ((?. C.).— From the appear- 
ance of the ahoots of Rose and Apple whioh you 
sent, it is evident that they have been damsiged 
bv the frost ihrough not being properly matured. 
The Roee shoot also looks as though it might 
have been damaged with a blunt knife when 
pruning. It is most important that the knife 
should be quite sharp when used at pruning 
time ; otherwise it is liable to cause the wood to 
die back. Green, immature shoots on both Apple 
and Rose trees are of no value, for 4hey will not 
bear good flowers and fruits, and they are always 
liable to be damaged by froat in early apriog, aa 
youra have been. The reason of their not ripen- 
ing may be due to gross growth made in too rich 
a soil, and partly to a sunless autumn. You did 

Suite right to protect the Roses with Bracken 
nring the winter, although even this would not 
prevent unripened shoots from beiog damaged. 

CLiMBiHa LA FBAHoa (Emett Broad).— We know 
nothing whatever of the Roae yon name. Are you aure 
you tiave the correct apelling ? The Climbing La France 
growing upon a atandard ahould be pruned back to about 
• inchea from the bud if thia ia ita flrat aeaaon after 
planting. Snbacquent pruning ahould be veiy modermte. 
When it makea the fairly long growtha, theae ahould be 
bent over aomewhat like an umbrella, and they will then 
bloeaom freely. 

Whitb Ma&iohal Km. (Jf.X— There ia a Aoae bearing 
thia name, but it ia not a pure white flower ; there ia a 
decided diatinction between thia tarlety and the true 
golden form. Perhapa the neareat approach to a white 
Mai tehal Niel in tint ia the Aoae Belle Lyonoaiae. Niphetoa 
ia certainly not a Tariety of Mar^ehal Niel. How it 
originated, and from wliat variety, ia a myatery, but it waa 
introduced aa far back aa 1844, and Marshal Kiel in 1864. 
Unqueationably Niphetoa ia atill our beat pure white 
indoor Boae. 

CRXBraiG BOSBS (Woyhridgey—U yon planted creeping 
Boaea, by which you probably mean yarietiea of wichnrai- 
ana, laat apring, cutting them back to within 6 inchea or 
9 inohea of their baae, long ahoota would be produced 
during thia aummer that would flower next year. It ia, 
however, too late now to put in planta taken up from the 
open ground. If you have not the Roeea already your 
only plan ia to buy planta in pota, plaotina them out very 
carefully, they would then receive no check, and would 
flower next year joat aa well aa if they had been planted 
in early apring in the open ground. 

BesB aLOiBl DK DUON (PorpUxed).—Yon would have 
done better to have turned the plant out of the pot and 
planted it in a well-prepared border at the foot of the 
wall agaioat which vou with to train it However, yon 
had better leave it alone now, aa you want aome flowera 
thia aummer, the long growtha which the planta have 
ou^t to give good flowera very ahortly. It is not 
neceiaary to prune back climbing Boaea every year, but 
unleaa the plant naturally aenda up at leaat one good 
ahoot from aomewhere near the baae it la adviaable to cut 
back one of ita ahoota ao aa to induce it to do thia. The 
only way to keep climbing Boaee vigoroua and free 
floweriog ia to encourage them to produce atrong young 
•hoota which will flower the year after. Do not prune 
your Oloire de Dijon at all thia year ; wait and aee how it 
atarta into growth next ipring, it may then be adviaable to 
ahorten back one of the growtha. 

THE GREENHOUSB. 

Vabious Plants {MtLsk, Su>affham),—Gom' 

8hooari>ua. — The beat-known speoies of this is 
L frutioosus, a rather alender-growing green- 
house shrub, with small white flowers, whioh are 
suooeeded by pretty silky seeds, a feature oommon 
to the order (Asolepiade ») to whioh it belonga. 
It will grow in ordinary aoil in a greenhouse. 
Melhamia. — Though several speoies are known to 
botaniats, few are in oultivation. M. ery throz vlon 
is a handsome shrub or small tree native of St. 
Helena. The flowers are at first pure white, 
ohanginff the seoond day to pink, and finally to a 
brownish red. It will thrive in a warm green- 
house. Oraithogalum thyrsoides. — A bulbous 
plant native of South Afrioa that flowers usually 
in the apring. It needs the proteotion of a 
sreenhouse. After flowering the plants should 
have a light position and be watered regularly as 
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befora till the loaves show sigoi of goina to reet, 
when the water supply must be diminianed, and 
fioally disoontinaed altogether. After being kept 
dry for about six weeks, the bnlbs must beshaken 
olear of the old soil and repotted in some loam, 
well-decayed manure, and sand. Little water 
most at first be given, to be increased as the 
plants grow. The flowers, which vary from 
white to yellow, are borne on a stem about 
18 inches ugh. 

Fbanoisgbas (A. ir.X—FrandtoMM are all natives of 
tropical America, and In thii oonntnr need the tempera* 
tore of a itove home. A minimnm wlntf r tetiperatnre of 
at least SO^ U eiiential to their well-doiop;, and thla, ef 
coaree, is qaite inpoeelble irith Vines in the same 
stmcture. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Applb Leaves Crinkled (^oreAemer).— The 
Apple leaves which yon enclose do not seem 
to be suffering from anything more serious 
than the effeota of cold winds and frost The 
young; leaves of fruit trees are very tender, 
and the cold winds and occasional frosts which 
we have lately experienced would naturally 
cripple them to a certain extent. We could find 
no trace of disease upon the leaves received from 
you. We think you will find that as the weather 
improves the condition of the leaves will improve 
also. The weather this spring has been almost 
unprecedented ; no doubt the severe drought has 
also had something to do with the crinkled 
appearance of the leaves. The recent heavy 
rains, however, will have thoroughly moistened 
the soil, and this, together with the warm 
weather we ought shortly to have, will doubtless 
put your Apple trees all right. 

Ants ok Pjbaoh Tbu {A. TVfmtiM).— Ton 
should try and locate the nest of ants, which will 
probably be found somewhere at the foot of the 
tree near the walL Then pour boiling water all 
round about the place where you find the ants to 
be ; this is the Mst remedy we know for killing 
them. Of course you ought to have done this 
some time ago, before the fruits were ripe, as it 
is, of course, impoesible to syringe the tree with 
hot water now the fruits are ripe. Another year 
you will do well to take these precautions earlier in 
the season. Another way of killing them is to 
make a paste of Paris Green (which is poison) and 
brown sugar, and by means of a brush drop this 
paste along their runs. Tiiia mixture will kill 
them, but it must, of course, be used with neat 
care, so that none of it comes in contact with the 
fruits, for it is poison. We are afraid you will 
not be able to do very much this year while the 
fruits are still on the tree, but you might see 
what the boiling water will do. 

Plum Trvi Blt«htid (Sjpckle).— Your Plum 
trees are attacked by aphis or fly, a pest which 
is always prevalent at this time of year, and 
seems especially fond of the young shoots of 
Plums and Cherries. You do right in pinching 
out the ends of those shoots which are badly 
attacked, providing they are not required for 
laying in the tree for future fruiting. Bat this 
is not the best way of getting ria of the fly. 
Theee aphides injure the leaves by drawing off 
the jaicBS through their long probosces, and 
by covering the leaves with a sweet sticky 
secretion which dogs up the pores of the leaves. 
It is important to take measures to eradicate 
them as soon as they are first noticed, otherwise 
they become more aiffioult to deal with. Spray 
the trees with paraffin emulsion, quassia extract. 
Tobacco water, or one of the many insecticides 
advertised. Paraffin emulsion is made by dis- 
solving one quart of soft soap in two quarts of 
boiling water, and stirring in while the mixture 
is quite hot one pint of paraffia oil. To make 
the combination of the oil and soap more com- 
plete it should be worked through a sjrringe 
for some fi^e or ten minutes. If this is properly 
done the oil and soap will not separate. If they 
do the oil floats. To every pint of this emulsion 
9d4 ten pints of water before using it. 



Black Cctbbant Mm {Spadey.—Yow Black 
Currant bushes are attacked by tjie mite, a most 
difficult pest to get rid of. The mites are so small 
as to be invisible without a magnifying glass, and 
no insecticide can reach them when they are 
within the buds. When a shoot has teveral in- 
fested buds on it cut it off and bum it. When 
pruning bushes that have been attacked cut them 
back very hard and dress the stumps with paraffia 
emulsion. If vonr bushes are badly infested the 
only thins to do is to dig them up root and branch 
and carefully bum every bit Then purchase 
fresh stock free from the mite. This is one of the 
most troublesome pests fruit grow e r s have to deal 
with, and no remedy appears to have been found 
yet. Meanwhile the mite is on the increase. 

XsPALint rauiT Tr» {R. W, Atero/ty—ThB beet time 
to plant fruit trees la In the montbi of Ootober and 
November, while the trees stUl have a few leaves on them. 
The most tatlafaotorj fruiti for espaliers are Pean and 
Apples. Ton could alio train Oooeeberries, Raspberries, 
and the Loganberry against espaliers. 

DisiASK) FlAR LSAYSS {F. IT.).— The Pear shooto sent 
are badly affected with what la eommonly called the Pear 
blliter, formed by g«ll mites (Phytoptoa PyriX In Mvere 
oasee almoet every leaf on a tree becomes affected, In 
which caae It Is best to pall It ap and bom. as It la next to 
Impossible to effect a core, and there Is danger of other 
trees being sfleoted In the same way. A remedy may be 
applied to trees only illghtly affected by oatUng off the 
wont of the leaves early In spring, as soon ss any Indica- 
tion of blister appears, we do not chink that soil or 
cQlture has anything to do with the attack. 

YiNn Uhhbaltht (A. ituwn).— I am afraid that I 
cannot give you any very definite reason for ths cendition 
of ths leaves of yonr Vine ; there srs no signs of their 
having bsen attacked by any insect, and as thU Is not the 
first year that yon have noticed the Injuries to the leaves, 
It Is dear that some other canse must be sought, ss If they 
had been Infested by an Ineect, the pest would have been 
sure to have spread to the Vines on sithsr side ; the ssme 
may be said of fungi, I oould not detect any fungus on 
the leaves, so I sent them to a friend who Is an ezperc on 
minute fungi, and he failed to find any. I think It Is 
most probable that there Is lomething wrong at the roots ; 
at ths proper time I should examine tnem and see If there 
be anyttilng amiss with tliem.--0. 8. S. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

ToMATon DiSBAfliD {F, J. (?.)*— We ehoold 
have been better able to find out the cause of 
failure had you sent us some of the foliage. 
There ie no appearance of the usual Tomato 
disease on the stem ; but the upper portion is 
hollow, partly dried, and shrivelled, giving one 
the impression that the plants had been pot- 
bound for too long before the final shifting or 
planting, and possibly at one time had sumred 
from t& want of water. As regards the soil 
used, old Chrysanthemum soil is not the best 
for the Tomato, but when mixed with half its 
bulk of good fresh loam and a fair admixture of 
Mushroom bed manure and a liberal sprinkling 
of lime it forms an excellent mixture. We think 
that the disaster to yonr plants was mainly 
csused by the povertjr of tne soiL An over 
application of some highly-condensed artificial 
manure is sometimes answerable for sueh a 
collapse. There is plenty of time for another 
pood crop before the autumn, but you must plant 
m fresh soiL 

SUPIRPHOSPHATl OF LDII VOK ASPAKAQUS (O. D. F.).— 

We would at this season of the vear advlae superphosnhate 
of lime, though, as you ars fully aware, snperphosphatss 
from bones give a richer manure than from minerals. 
The former may l^ applied much later In the season and 
disiolve more quickly ; the plant loon reaps the benefit. 
For Aspsragns beds at this season uss at ths rats of 
I cwt. to the square rod for young plants, sad water in 
freely In dry weather. For older pAante you may use It a 
little more freely. We find it best to use it in smaller 
quantities, and ^ve two or three dresaings in the growing 



ToMATon DlSBASED (MojcT JTsemaAoa).— FTom what 
you say, and from the appearance of the plants, I sxpect 
your Tomatoes ars attacked by what Is generally knosm 
as " the sleeping diaease of Tomatoes," eanssd by a fungus 
(Fnsarlum Lycoperaici), a very fatal and common dissase, 
and one for which there Is no known remedy. As the 
growth of the fungut Is firat In the roots sad thsn In the 
stem, It Is obviouc that fungiddea are of no uss ; but the 
plant was so dried up and covered with powdered earth 
that it was Imposcibls actually to detect the fungua. As 
soon aa a plant Is attacked It ahonld be removed and the 
soil mixed with quicklime. If the plante have suffered 
ssverely all the soil ahouM be removed, and the entire 
Inside of the house thoroughly drenched with the following 
mixture : Sulphnrio sold 1 pint, iron sulphate 251b., and 
water 6Q gallons. The mL(ture should be madf in a wooden 



Bour the add on the iron sulphate, and then 
gradually add the water.— O. S. S. 

GLiAaiHO Sum raox Gbibb {R. J. T.y^ln the case 
Btoted, we think that prevention la better than cure. If 
you will after sowing your seed prem it firmly Into the 
sou, or even cover It slightly ovsr with fins soli and then 
press It, you will find that the seeds will rsmsin In the soil 
and the Cress be free from the objectionable appearance 
you mention. We know of no spsdal msana of cleaning 
the sssds from ths Crsss. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HoT-WATiB HiATiD PiT {Westford},-^We En 
surprised to find that with so many (fourteen) 
2-inch hot-water pipes running beneath your pit 
that the heat generated when fully on is not 
ezceosiTe. So far from that being the case it 
would seem as if the heat generated was first 
cooled by the iron grating supporting the 
bed of cocoa-fibre refuse, and the latter was 
far too thick to enable the heat generated by 
the jpipss to reach the surface. It was, no doubt, 
a mistake to fix 2-inch pipes. Only four of 4-inoli 
pipes should give far more heat than all your 
small ones, provided thev areso fixed as to create 
a quick flow. If not so nxed at present a sluggish 
flow generates onlv a poor heat. We should 
certainly advise reducing the density of the floor 
of coooa-fibre from 15 inches to 6 inches. Is it 
not possible in any way to place a thermometer 
into the pipe ohambsir and thus test its actual 
heat when all the pipes are heated? In that 
way you could asoirtain how far the heating 
power was at fault. As to raising th 
your plan shows the upper row of pipes ( 



power was at fault. As to raising the pipes 
your plan shows the upper row of pipes as being 
alreaay eloee to the grating. It is the lower tier 
which apparently might be lifted rather higher, 
and if so done, do not replace them as now, 
immediately beneath the upper pipes, but inter- 
mediate between them. This slight raising might 
accelerate the water flow. We should have 
expected from such a heated pit as yours that a 
very dry heat would have been generated. 

Vabious Qnamoirs (Jtmiiif).— WriU to Mr. Id. Whits, 
7, TletorU Stteet, Weatmiastsr. London. 

Auricula Siidluio (S. S. If.).— This Is an ordinary 
border variety of Auricula, which may be raised from 
seed. The stem is fsadated, a rather uncommon oceor- 
renoe in AuricuhM. Probably the fSsdstlop will not occur 



IH DacncBiR (JK. W. A§erom. — Durfsc 
Peeembsr fiowsrs In the open are few, and the appea r ance 
of acme of them Is dependent upon the weather condltlona. 
Plante usually to be found In Deoember are the Ghrtatmss 
Boss, ths Algerian IrU Oris stylosaX Winter JssbbIds 
(Jasmlnum nudlflorumV, winter Sweet (Chimonsnthos 
tragrana), Srica camea. and I. medltsrranea hybrida. 

Iris Liap Blotoh Fungus (^Rebecca), -Tour Irla learea 
are attacked by the Iria leaf blotch fungus (Heterosporinm 
craellsX a by no meana uncommon pest, irtiich also InfSsts 
rrsesiss, Hemerocsllis, snd Antliolysa. In the early stam 
of the diseaae spraying with the following mtsture cheoki 
it : CarlKmate of copper lea., carbonate of ammonia 5os. ; 
mix them together and dIssolTS them in a quart of liot 
water. When these Ingrsdlents srs thoroughly dlssolTed 
sddalxtssnfpdloasof wster. Ordiseolve los. of potssslnm, 
liver of sulphur, in a quart of hot watsr, and add snougli 
watsr to maks U gallons. This, though useful. Is not so 
effective ss ths first mlxtnrs. Cut away and bum all the 
leavea which are badly attacked, handling them carefully 
so that any spores that may be on them shall not be dis* 
tnrbsd If possible.— O. B. S. 

LlAvn FAUIHO (QiMfV).— If your OUre plant Is in a 



small pot It U quite probable that your neglecting to 
water It for a couple of dars caused ths roots to snffor. 
Sueh a check as this would naturally canse some of the 



leaves to fall. As you do not say wliat slae pot It Is In It 
la difllcult to adrlae about the watering, but. In any case, 
it Is very bad gardening to make a practice of watering It 
regularly every day ; you Should be guided by the oondiaoa 
of the soli, and ^ve water only when it appears to be 
slightly dry. You most not, of ceurse, let the soil get 
quiie dry. It Is more tlian likely that the cause of the 
leavea falling Is giving too much water. Syringing would 
not cause the leaves to fall. You seem to have pruned it 
too much. 

liAWH Grass as Mahuri (O. 5.X— Onus of say 
deecription, and especially young sappy lawn grass, oon- 
exclusively of nitrogsn, hence It la not a 
lure. The grass should be all' 



valnaUs menu 



» allowed to a 



late in a heap, espsdaily being put together i 
damp, then be turned and well mixed once a week, soot 
being strewn over It each time It Is turned, and basic slag 
also; thsse mineral substsnoss supply plmsphate and 
potash, and thus the gram nmtter becomes when fully 
decayed quite excellent manure. The heap ahonld be 
turned, and If at all dry, well damped the moment it la 
found to have heated. That cheeks fsrmsntatlon and 
drying. So collected and employed such manure ionns 
capital dressing for garden crops, dqg In at any tliqe o( 
the year. 
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Hollies 




The best Selection of Hollies is Shepherdii^ 
Mundyii, Platyphyila, Wilsonii, Golden 
Queen, Silver Queen, Hands worth Silver, 
Compactaaurea,CamelJiaefolia,Hendersonii, 
Handsworthensis,Madeireiisis,and Argentea 
marginata. 

NOW IS THE BEST 
TIME TO PLANT. 



BENTLEY'S WEED DESTROYERS 



CP0IB01t> 

Are in regular use m the Royai Gardens, many PubJic Park^, CemeteneSj and over 3,000 of the largest and 

be^t kept Estates throughoot the country ; with a sale largely in excess of any other make. No Weeds, 

Moss, Dandelions, etc., can possibly live treated with Bent ley's Weed Destroyers- 

PRICESt 
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BENTLEY'S COMPOUND QUASSIA EXTRACT 

<i;^iQuii>>. 

This unique Speciality is now acknowledged to be the most sticcessful losecticide ever manufactured 
for destroying Green* White, and Black Fly, Celery. Carrot and Onion Fly, Caterpillar, etc. 

COHSIDBBABLB BBDUOTION IH PBIGB! CHfiAPBS? IHSBCTICIDB KMOVM. 

PRICES^ Each gallon makes from Ho to 100 gallons Wash, costing about ^d. per gallon. 
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1 ObUon 4.''- t i^aadlon %*t 1 Qu&ft I'fii 1 ^nt ild. R«h 1?ln Fno, CJUIRIAOB PAID OH T.B QRDRRS AKD UPWARDS, 

SOI^E MAXUpACTUSiEkS— 

JOSEPH BENTLEY, LTD., o«e«ic.l«obkb BARROW-ON-HUMBER, HULL. 



CATALOGUES FREE. 



FISHER, SON ft SIBRAY, 

HANDSWORTH, YORKSHIRE. 



BOULTON 

& PAUL, LTD 

NORWICH. 

CONSERVATORIES 

DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 




Ho. 49a.— SPAN-ROOF CREENHOUSE, 




No. 49A.— Sf AK, loft. by aft £iD 10 O 

No, 47*.— Leah-to, 10ft, by 7ft B 10 O 

ThMst H^msta art stni out wtii mttde, jftainiid ihre* titaii, 
f^fattd 2S-QZ. i^ksJ^T a>>^ CdFfiag* f^aKf- 



QARDEN FRAMES In rreat varloty, 
Ncii. 77,-VIOLKT FRAMBt6tt by 4fl., 1 Qfl/^ 



sioiiUr td No. 75, wUh Two Ughti 



CARRIAGE PAID 



on orders of Al>»- value 
to mast Goods Staiioaa 
i El EHig tand an d VVal es. 




BEE HIVES & APPLIANCES 

CATALOGUE FREE, 

"BEE APPLIANCESi 

And How to IIM ThQin.*^ 

Post Free, 1/a. 

IHCOIIATOR CJITALOOUS rftEE. 

a, H. TAYLOR, 

WBLWYH, BBBTl* 



fountains 
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Handyside 

Derby &* Londom 



The FavouriteWeed Killer. 



As 5U|,j liod S i Hi? 
i««j'4 Board L>f Work 
Royal I'arks «it,. ate. 



iTH5 



/EED , 
LUER ., 



Ufl« once a year, and 

your garden pat hi will 

be nJuv^aytf clean anil 

bright. 



4 i^tK for #.' - ; cl rum 9''«n 
1-j iijalU, fi^r lA'- : dium •.- 
I-] tret's, fur AAA: druni 10/-. 

4^1 ^^M^. far BO,'- r ^IruEn SO -. 



IF cash Ls sent coat of 
dnim must be induded, 
which amount will be re- 
fuaded when dnim is 
returned. 



TIMOTHY & SANDWITH, 

The Horticultural Specialists, Bracknell, Berks. 

S^nd for our llluat rated CHtalojrue ol Horticultural 
fipeclalltlea, tt wJU Interest you. Post free. 



'■ FLOWBR FOTS/' ' QROHID POTS," 
' HHUBABB POTS,- S&AKJLLB POTB/^ 
and all kinds of Oaf il«ii QlaHd and Qngl&mad Bed 

Ware made by The Cotswoj^d PotterisSp Lt», Leek 
bamEitotii neai CDekenhain. AgtiUi Wanitd. 
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NAvn OF Plahts.— £. Phmer.—l, Dooble Maadow 
Saxifrage (Saxlfnga granolaU fl--pl.); 2, Ltmnanthaa 

Dooglaat ; 8, Gampaniila glomenta dahorlea. A. S. 8.— 

Claytonia perfolUta (a British plant X J. W. Driver.^ 

LoDloera Caprtfollam. Q, E, B.- 1, Cytitai albnt ; 2, 

Orolthogalom nmbellatam ; 8, Pearl Buch (Ixooborda 
graodiflora) ; 4, Pmnns lioenata 11. -pi. ; 6. Iberii aaaiper* 

Tireni; 6, Centaarea monUDa. 0. M.—l, Vibumnai 

Opnliu (Gaalder Bom); 2, Diei villa florlda ; 8. Btrd Cherry 
(Pranoc PadQi); 4, Looloera panlcea; 5, PblomU fratlooaa 

(JTeroaalem Sage). R§v. G. B. ITooser.— Arlaarum pro* 

bMcldlnm and Veronica saxullU. J. iTi/.— CAlllttcmon 

salignnt and Odontogloeanm trinmiihana. De 7.— 1, 

Saxlfraga cnipltoaa; 2, Ornllhogalam ambellatnni ; 8, 

Corydalis luiea^ J. B. M. ir.>-Pruna8 (Ceratnc) eerrulata 

(double Chineee Ghetry). 



SOCIETIES. 



BBITI3H GABDEKBR8' ASSOCIATION. 
The annual general meeUng of thla aaeoclatlon was held 
at the Xiaez HaU, Strand, on the 80bh nlL Mr. W. H. 
Dlrers, head gardener to the Dake of Bntland, presided 
oyer an attendance of between sixty and seventy. The 
annual report, which indicates very satisfaotoiy pragreas, 
was then read by the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Weathen. 

Mr. Dlrers, in moving the adoption of the report, said he 
thought the council deeerved congratulation for its work 
during the past year. He said the council recognised 
that it was most important that nothing ahould be done 
that would make the association antagonistic to the 
Interests of employers. They took pains to ensure that all 
gardeners who became members of the assocUtton were 
thoroughly efficient, so that employers obtaining gardeners 
through the aaeoclatlon could make sure of getting good 
men. Mr. Divers instanced the remarkable progress made 
by the National Union of Teachers ; although for aome 
years it had a struggle, it now has some 60,000 members, or 
about 75 per cent, of the teachers in the country. 
The British Gaidenera' Association makes slow but sure 
IS, and Mr. Divers thought it had a great future 
Treit. 

Dr. Masters waa glad to see such an excellent and 
practical gardener aa Mr. Divers in the chair, and said 
that, although he presided last year, he felt that such a 
position should be filled by a practical gardener. While 
It was right that members of the association should enjoy 
their own liberty, it should be done without Interfering 
with other people ; this should be the spitlt of the associa- 
tion. After some further remarks fnmi various speakers 
the adoption of the report was carried unanimously. 

The secretary then proceeded to read the nUea which 
have been drawn up and published. Bule 2 provides 
that honorary members may be admitted. Mr. Watson 
asked why there should be anv honorary members at all, 
and proposed that that portion of Bale 2 allowing for 
their admittance be erased. This proposition failed when 
put to the meeting. 

There was a good deal of discussion about Bule 17, 
which provides that "Ail real and personal property of the 
association, under the control for the time being of any 
branch, shall be vested in the executive conocil as trustees 
for the whole association." Some members asked whether 
in the event of a branch of the association ceasing to exist, 
any property it might have would then revert to the heaa 
association. After many arguments for and against, the 
rule was allowed to sund, ths executive council being 
empowered to deal with the matter of local property. 

Clause/ in Bule 28 provides for the encouragement of a 
higher standard of education and for greater professional 
efficiency. Mr. W. Pettlgrew thought that head gardeners 
being members of the asaoclatlon should feel Uwn was 
some call upon them to do something to help young 
gardeneti in these matters. It was pointed out, however, 
by several speakers that it would be useless to alter the 
rule so as to make it incumbent upon head gardeners io 
help the young men under them, for the executive council 
would have no means of enforcing such a rule. 

Clause i In Bule 28 provides for asslsUnff members to 
obtain compensation for injuries resulting from acddenfce 
during their work, and for furnishing advice in casea of 
dispute between employers and employed. Mr. Watson 
thought the latter part of thU rule dealing with the 
matter of advice was a very half-hearted meaaure. They 
should see that the gardener got Justice instead of giving 
him advice. 

Mr. Stocks warmly supported Mr. Watson's view, and 
suggested that, for instance, in the case of the wrongful 
dismissal of a gardener, the association should be prepared 
to spend ita last penny on his behaU. He felt sure that 
this end would be Justified by the Increased support that 
would be forthcoming as the result of such determined 
action. 

Mr. B. H. Pearson pointed out that It was absurd to 
talk about spending all the money they had in law coata. 
As they knew, the reeerve fund at present waa only 
£270. The only way to make the association a si 
was to be most careful in the administration of funds at 
first. It was eventually reeolved that the latter part of 
the rule be made to read : " To furnish advice and legal 
asnstancet at the discretion of the executice^ In cases of 
dispute or misunderstanding between employers and 
employed." 

Bule 80 provides that honorary members may be elected. 
Mr. Watson moved that membership be restricted to thoee 
duly qualified as professional gardeners, according to the 
role. Mr. Pearson and Mr. Pettlgrew strongly opposed 
this alteration. S^me of the beet friends they had would 



be loet If this alteration was carried ont When put to 
the meeting, Mr. Wateon's amendment was defeated. 

There wen minor alterations In a few other rules, and 
afterwards the rulea, as amended, were passed en Moe. 

In addition to the rules, there are a number of 
reoommendatioos which deal chiefly with the qneatlon 
of wages and houra of labour. A footnote to these 
recommendations emphasises the fkot that they are 
merely recommendations and not rulea Mr. Wataon said 
he thou^t these recommendations were couched in v^ry 
half-hearted and indecisive language ; he thought tboeela 
referable. 



a former proapeotus were pref ei 



After a good deal of 



plain speaking on the subject, Mr. Wataon moved that 
the fbotnote, emphadsing the fact that the reoommanda- 
tlons were only rsoommendations, be deleted. This 
carried by a small majority. 

It was decided to admit apprentlees as Junior r 

the sxeoutlve counoU to carry out the details. 

O. Tinl^ and J. H. Dick were appointed auditors, Mr. 
E. F. Hawea treasurer, and Mr. J. Weathers hon. 
secretary. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Dlvera. for so ably 
prealdlng over a protracted and aomewhat lively meeting, 
cloeed the proceedings. 

BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAL SOOHTT. 

Nkw Plants at thi Timpli Show.— JIloral 

comkittbb. 

NephnHepit exaliata tuperba and N, exattata eUganr 
ttseima, two verv beautiful created forma of this favourite 
Fern. They make moet elegant plante, and will be moat 
useful for decorative work. The former was shown 1^ 
Mr. H. B. May, Upper Bdmontoo, and the latter by Mr. 
W. J. G jdfrey, Bxmouth, Devon. Baah of theae received 
a first-class certificate. 

An award of merit waa granted to each of the foUowliyf : 

Aerottiehum de€oinUvm.^A handeome Bsm with simple 
oblong leaves some 10 inches long by 3 inches wide. They 
are a soft green colour, and have a brown scaly margin. 
Shown by J. Hill and S m, Edmooton. 

Bejonia Mr». J. B, Blaekmore.—A large double flower 




w, and having a i 

rose. The petal edgee are crinkled. 
andLangdon. 

B. If itttoMie.— This is a large double flower of clear pale 
salmon colour, a beautiful ahade. Fkom Blaekmore and 
Langdon. 

Carnation Mra. W. James.— A large white seedling 
Carnation with little or no aeent. To Judge from the 
planta shown, this variety is very free, but a number of 
the blooms had split calyoee. From W. Jamea, Baq., 
Chichester. 

Daphne nipestm.— A charming dwarf -growing plant, 
not more than 6 Inches high, with heads of rich pink 
fiouvardia-like flowers. From the Craven Nursery, 
Clafdiam, Lanca. 

Clematit Lady NortheUffe.—K large flower of the Jack- 
man ni tvpe, pure white, with a faint blush tinge in the 
centre of the petala From Jackman and Son, Woking. 

Oladiotui Ne Plua Ultra —A handeome variety with 
salmon-coloured flowers, marked on the lower petals with 
white blotches surrounded by crimson. From Wallace 
and Co., Colcheater. 

Hippeattrum Ja»pfr.—k flower of perfect form, the 
petals broad, rounded, and regular. The colour Is un- 
usual, a deep rose or cerlee rose. From Ker and Sons, 
Aigburth, Liverpool. 

Hippeattrum Rote Madder.— Ot good form and un- 
common colour. A rather larger and more deeply- 
coloured flower than Hfppeastrum Jasper. From iLer 
and Sons, Algburih, liverpooL 

Bhododendron Marehioneat o/ Tweedale. — k hardy 
variety of beauUfal soft rich rose colouring, the upper 
petals of each flower being blotched with pale yellow. 
From John Waterer and Sons, Limited, Bsgahot 

Rote Biawatha.—A rambling Boee, bearing large clusters 
of strikingly beautiful alngle flowers. The colour Is 
crimson alih perbapa a tinge of roee and a white centre. 
The latter, however. Is hidden for a time by the bunch of 
yellow stamens which adda to the beauty of the flower. 
This Is the most handsome Bambler we have seen, the 
flowers last an unusually long time. It Is evidently a 
hybrid between varieties of wlchuraiana and mnltiflora. 
From WillUm Paul and Son, Waltham Cross ; Hobbies, 
Limited, Dereham ; and Frank Cant and Co., Braiswick 
Nurseries, Colchester. 

Rou Kathleen.— A rambling Boee, bearing cluatera of 
rich pink Apple-bloesom-like flowers, with white centre. 
Very beautiful, though not so striking as Hiawatha. The 
flowers remain fresh for weeks. From William Paul and 
Son, Waltham Cross. 

Vitia henryana. — A new Virginian Creeper, having 
beautiful bronsy-green leaves, with silvery mid-rib and 
veins ; the under surface Is reddish purple. Discovered in 
China by Dr. Henry and intoduced by Mr. WOson for 
Messrs. James V^itch. Shown by Hobblee, Limited, 
Dereham. 

OKOHID OOKMITm. 

Cattleya Mottice Jeremiah Cohnan.—A handsome form 
of this Cattleya, having pink sepals and petals. The Up 
la violet in the centre, with a broad margin of white ; the 
throat is lined with purple and gold. From Jeremiah 
Col man, E<q. 
Cattleya Mendelii Mercury.— A large and distinct flower, 
blush colour; the lower 
the lobee and upper part 

, Hugh Low and 

Co., Enflekl. 



Lrcuiieya menaMU Mercury.— a la 
The sepals and petels are a clear b 
part of the lip Is purple, while the 
are white and the throat yellow. 



JfojdevalUa harryana Oation Park vmriety.—A atriklng 
tona of this handsome MaadevaUla. of a rich oaimlna 
colouring. From Jeremiah Oolman, Esq. 

Odontoglotaum perctdtum Orion.— The result of a craas 
between O Bolf<» and O. ardentlsslmum. The flower has 
a lilac ground colour, blotched heavily with Ulao-brown ; 
the lowerhalf oftfae lip U white. Fimn M. Gh. VmyUUka. 

Odontoalottsm airdenUatimum Venue. — A ' 



flower with a whlta ground colour, heavily blotched wllh 
crimson purple, the ground oolour only sbowing thnmgh 
In places, fram M. Ob. Yuylsteke, Ghent 

Odontoglottum pereuUum Juno.— A flower of exeellenfc 
form, blotcbed and spotted with light rsd-btown, and 
tinged with lUao upon a white ground towards the oenteu 
of the flower, leaving the outer ends of the petals and 
sepals white. From M. Jules Hye de Cram, Obent. 

PhMMu Dkiris.— A hybrid between Phalos Oookaonbe and 
oakwoodenslB. The broad sepals and peUla are rosir-lMfl, 
(he loof frilled Up la blotehod with dukoriaeon i 
light crimson ground. From Norman Oookson, Biq. 

BBISTOL AND DI8TBICT GABDENEB8' 
ASSOCIATION. 
Thb usual meeting of this society was held at the 
St. John's Parish Booms, Bedland, on the 24th ult, Mr. 
Curtis presiding over a good attendance. The led urer fbr 
the evening was Mr. Amos of the Bath Gardeners' Associa- 
tion, who took for his subjeot <* Ycgetable Culture." Mr. 
Amoe t r ea t e d his subject In a thorouobly capable aad 
practical manner, giving sound cultural lilnta A kesa 
diseussloa foUowed, being taken part In by aome ot the 



chief vegeUble growers in the district. Priaes for three 
cool house Orchids were awarded aa fbllowa : First, A. 
Shipley, Esq.. (gardener, Mr. Wakefleld); second, Howell 
Davla. Esq., M^. (gardener, Mr. Curtis). 

SHEFFIELD CHBYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 
Thi annual show of this society will be held on Friday 
and Saturday, November 16 end 17, In the Com Bxohangn, 
Sheffield. Numerous valuable prisie are offered. The 
secretary is Mr. W. Lewendon, 98 NeUl Bond. Shefliehl. 

TONBBIDGE GABDENEB9' AND AMATEIJBS' 
SOCIETY. 
TBI thirty-third annual Chrysanthemum and fnilt show 
of this society will be held on Wedneeday and Thuradaj, 
November 14 and 16, in the Public and Drill HaUa, 
Tonbrldge. A silver cup, value ten guineas, preeented br 
A. P. Hodgee, Eiq., mTp.. wUl be offered for the beat 
group of Chrysanthemums airanged for effeot, to occupy 
9 feet by 6 feet. For speclal__|iriaee offered by Meears^ 
Sutton and Sons aad Mr. F. Webber no entrance fee la 
ohaiged. Mr.C.N.J.Baldock.8,MlUCrsecent,TonhrMge, 
is secretary. 

CBOYDON AND DISTBICT GABDENEES* SOCIETY. 
Tba Bostt AMD THKR Htbrim" wss the title of a 



psper read before the members of this society recently by 
Mr. W. 0. BlsxHIll of Baadlnc. In concluding hie addreea 
Mr. BtaxhlU Invited a discussion on the subject, in whidi 
the members freely Jelned. 

The exhiblte were quite a feature, and the following 
contributed : Messrs. A. Edwards, W. Bentley, F. Oxtobj, 
C. Thrower, W. Llntott, and T. Butoher. The exhlUtora 
received a vote of thanks. 
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Webffitep^ffi Fopesteps* Diary.— Wk 

are pleated to learn that the fourth aonoal 
edition of this diary was sold oat in a few weeks 
after pnblioatioii, and that not a oopy is now to 
be had. This speaks well, not onlv for ao 
inoraased interest in forestiy, but toe rtJnm 

placed on the book, which will again i^psar in 

^soember. 

The ^'Tatup DlseM," and Othep 

Braays.— Mr. C. T. Dniery sends his merry 
little work with ths above title. It is a ooUeotioo 
of essays and yerses, whioh will while away an 
idle hour. Thoy are fall, too, of obserration and 
wise and praotioal thoughts. Wo have enjoyed 
many of tnese verses wh«n reoitcd by the auUior 
at hortionltnial gatherings, and many who have 
heard them will be glad to hive them in book 
form. The book oosts 2 1. 6 1, and may be obtained 
from the author, II, Shaa Road, Aoton, W. 

PUBLIOATIOKS RlCUVn). 
Catalogue of PortnlU of B^tealste Bzhlblted In the 
Museums of the RotuI Botanic Osrdens, Kew, by Jaasee 
D. Ifllner ; The Zoologist ; Bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture, Jamaica; Board of Jkgrlculture Leaflets — 
Grafting Fruit Treee, Poteto Lesf Curi, Heart Bot of Beet, 
Mangold, and Swede. Wide World Magsilne; Tha 
Cepmin ; The Studia 



*«• TktTemriy Bubaeripttm to Tea 
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ROSES. 

Notes and Pbospicts of the Ssajbon. 

CLIMBING ROSES.— Writing on 
the first day of Jane the chief 
element of satisfaction for a 
rosarian to record is the wiarmer 
weather following aponamoeh- 
needed soaking of rain. It has been an 
inclement spring all round, and garden 
Roses especially have had a most tryii^ 
time owing to the fact that from the middle 
of March to the middle of April no rain of 
any account fell, and a long spell of cold 
withering winds wrought considerable mis- 
chief after an unusually mild and open 
winter. On all sides the season promises to 
be a late one— this is the general opinion 
expressed by every rosarian I have consulted 
as to the condition of his plants— and, 
although it is always a venturesome pro- 
ceeding to prognosticate where so much 
depends upon a notoriously fickle climate, 
there is every appearance that garden Roses 
will be at their best about July 5, the date 
of the great National Rose Society's show 
at Regent's Park. 

Here wall Roses such as climbing EL A. 
Victoria, climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, and 
others of that race have suffered most, while 
the wichuraiana varieties, and notably 
Eliza Rqbichon and Debutante, have come 
through the ordeal unscathed. Dorothy 
Perkins never seems to get injured by spring 
frosts, and in the last few open winters it has 
never actually stopped growing. The fact 
that it is a late bloomer is really a con 
siderable advantage, because its flowers are 
in consequence never injured by frost 
Among the multiflora hybrids Leuchtstem 
is remarkably hardy, while Aglaia and 
Electra are two of the tenderest, and are often 
hard hit by spring frosts; certainly their 
earliness is a distinct disadvantage. In 
this class The Dawson is valuable on account 
of its earliness and soft colouring. It is 
generally the first to flower of this type, and 
does not therefore suffer in comparison with 
some of the later novelties which are, in 
their season, more beautiful. Waltham 
Bride is very early and most promising. It 
is a rampant grower and looks like being 
the earliest of all the multifloras ; moreover, 
like Trier and Griis an Zabem it is very 
fragrant These latter are multiflora hybrids 



crossed from the Musk Rose. Herr Peter 
Lambert, the raiser of these two excellent 
varieties, sent me a tall standard of the 
former in the autumn of 1904, and, despite 
its long journey, it flowered most abundantly, 
and was extremely beautiful last summer. 
It also flowered again in September, but 
sparsely, as little fresh growth was mada 
However, I saw enough of it to be able 
to assure your correspondent "Rambler" 
(page 292) that it is perpetual. The buds 
are tinted with pink, opening into yellowish 
flowers, which gradually fade white; they 
last in beauty for a long period, and are 
enhanced by rich green glossy foliage. 

Trier is a Rose which I can most strongly 
recommend, and it will sure to take a fore- 
most place in the garden when better known. 
Unfortunately, during last winter the head 
of my plant was wrenched off during a gale, 
and I only now have half-a-dozen cuttings 
which were rooted under glass, but from 
which I hope to be able to obtain buds in 
order to work it as a standard again. 

Awards given to Rosesgrown under glass are, 
I fear, most deceptive to the ordinary public, 
as of course they do not afford any guide as 
to their utility in the garden. As an instance 
let me mention Perle des Neiges, to which 
the floral committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society granted an award of merit at 
the Temple Show in 1904. In this country 
it has proved quite useless out of doors, 
although a friend who saw it growing at the 
raiser's (F. Dubreuil) establishment at Mon- 
plaisir, Lyons, France, tells me that there it 
was very good outside. Stella is a new 
variety of the Leuchtstem type, of which I 
hear good reports ; but it would appear 
difficult to improve upon Leuchtstem, 
Waltham Rambler, and Kathleen. I was 
much struck by this new variety when seeing 
it for the first time on May 15. It is a trae 
multiflora with a graceful habit The flowers 
are somewhat of the Blush Rambler type, 
but much deeper in colour. They are 
extremely lasting, and the corymbs of bloom 
are not so stiff as in the last-named variety. 
Whether it will prove as effective as 
Leuchtstem outdoors remains, of course, to 
be proved. Cora, which is mentioned on 
page 292, is apparently midway between the 
Ayrshire and the multiflora varieties. The 
buds open light bright pink, fading to almost 
a mauve-pink when fully open ; they are 



quite double, and rather resemble those of 
Bennett's Seedling. 

Among raisers of Rambler Roses Mr. 
M. H. Walsh of Wood's Hole, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A, is now easily first Last season his 
Lady Gay took the Rose world by storm, 
and this year his new Hiawatha created 
quite as great a sensation at the Temple 
Show. It is a magnificent plant, with grand, 
shiny foliage and fine habit. The flowers 
are sJmost Blush Rambler in shape and size, 
and the colour of Carmine Pillar. 

Dwarf Roses.— As far as Teas and Hybrid 
Teas are concerned, those who pruned their 
plants about the middle or end of April will 
probably have blooms quite as early as those 
who pruned a fortnight or even three weeks 
earlier. From May 9 to May 22 is, in this 
locality, usually the period in which most 
damage is done by frost; but, fortunately, 
May in this part of the Midlands has been a 
rather rainy month, and in the absence of 
frost the plants are fast recovering from the 
check received in the previous month. The 
prospects of the season as far as exhibition 
Roses are concerned are, from the numerous 
reports received, not very encouraging. But 
a good spell of hot, sunny weather would 
quickly alter the appearance of things, and 
it is to be hoped that this will have set in 
long before these lines are in print Maidens 
since the rain have grown strongly, but both 
caterpillar and aphis have been strongly in 
evidence. 

LvsoL. — ^I have been using Lysol as an 
insecticide according to the maker's instrac- 
tions, but found that it injured the young 
buds and foliage in a number of cases. As 
far as aphis is concerned, it certainly proved 
most deadly, and every caterpillar it reached 
also succumbed. But I shall use a weaker 
solution at my next spraying and report upon 
it again. 

Worcestershire, Arthur Goodwin. 



"E." writes: "The Roses in my hilltop 
Buckinghamshire garden are recovering 
certainly from the unpleasant spring, but I 
shall have few flowers I fear for the show in 
the Botanic Gardens. At the time of writing 
genial showers would be beneficial. Green fly 
and maggot have caused much mischief, but 
these have, by patient work, now been over- 
come. Garden Roses are promising well , and 
there should be a flood of flowers very soon." 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 



FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

June 19 —Oxford GommemoratioD Show. 

Jane 20.— York Gala (three dayp). Royal 
Hortionltaral Society's Exhibition of Table 
Ddoorationa. 

Jane 26.— Royal Horticaltoral Society '■ Exhi- 
bition and Meeting. 

Jane 27.— Richmond (Sarrey), Chippenham, 
Golcheeter, Famham, Farningham, Reading, and 
8 mthampton Flower Shows. 

Jane 28 — laleof Wight, Ganterbnry, Norwich, 
and Walton-on-Thamea Rose Shows. 

Jane 90 —Windsor and Eton Rose Show. 



Rosa sepleea ptepaoantha. — It 

was dae to Messrs. Paul and S^n, the Old Rose 
Nnrseriea, Gheshnnt, that we were able to figare 
this interesting and beaatifol Rose in The 
Oabdvn of the 2Qd inst. Messrs. Paal exhibited 
it at the great show at E Jinbargh last aatamn 
and reoeiyed a first-class certificate for it from 
the Royal Hortioaltnral Society. On both 
occasions it was much admired. The pretty 
white blooms giye a sweet summer beaaty to the 
plant. 

YOPk Gala.— The Grand Yorkshire Gala 
and Flower Show will be held on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, the 20th, 21st, 22Qd inst., 
in Boothain Park, York. Prizes to the amount 
of £800 will be awarded for fruits, flowers, and 
plants. Mr. Fred Arey, Dayyhall Chambers, 
York, is the secretary. 

The Nelll Memoplal Prize,— At a 

meeting of the oouooil of the Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, held in Edinburgh on 
June 6, Mr. W. H. Massie, one of the yice- 
presidents, in the chair, it was unanimously 
asreed to award the Neill Memorial Prize to 
Mr. James Whytock, gardener to the Dake of 
Buocleuoh at Dalkeith Palace. The prize, which 
is awarded biennially, is the proceeds of a bequest 
left by Dr. Patrick NeiU, the first secretary of 
the society, and is awarded to gardeners dis- 
tinguished for their atttainments and for the 
work they haye done in adyancing horticulture. 
The holder for the last biennial period was Mr. 
R. P. Brotherston. 

Flpst meetlnflT of the Wlntep- 
flowePlnfiT Capnatlon Society,— Tbe 

inaugural meeting of this society was held at 
Anderton's Hotel, Fleet Street, on the 29th ult., 
Mr. J. S. Bruntcm presiding. The business was 

S receded by a dinner, to which about thirty sat 
own. A good many more came to the meeting 
later. The chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
briefly stated the objects of the society, which 
were to promote the culture of the most useful 
Carnations for decoratiye purposes, especially for 
winter use. He expressed regret that the pro- 
moters had failed to arrange with the National 
Carnation Society for amalgamation. It was 
stated that correspondence had taken place with 
this aim, but, haying failed, it was thought 
desirable to form a separate society. The chair- 
man explained that this was not done in any 
antagonistic spirit. The matter which was first 
pushed forward by Mr. Hayward Mathias has 
met with considerable success. It has already 
been stated that a pvoyisional committee, with 
Mr. Brunton as president and Mr. Mathias a« 
secretary and treasurer, was started in Fobxaaiy. 
Mr. Mathias read the minutes of the meetings 
which haye since taken place, and stated that up 
to date there was a membership of tixtyrseyen. 
(To this number seyeral were aidded daring the 
eyening. ) The subscriptions, the minimum being 
5i. per annum, had come in well, some members 
paying considerably more than the limited 
amount, somethins like £36 being already in 
hand. Rules had oeen drawn up for approyal, 
which were submitted, and, after considerable 
discussion apd some slight alterations, were 



approyed of and passed. Mr. J. S. Brunton was 
unanimously elected president, Mr. S. Mortimer 
yice - president, Mr. Mathias secretary and 
treasurer, and Messrs. Dean and 0. H. Curtis 
auditors. The following were elected to serye 
on the committee, the first seyen being those 

Sreyiouslyelected on the proyisional committee : 
lessrs. W. E. Boyes, H. J. Catbush, A. F. 
Datton, C £ EnKleman, H. J. Cadman (of T. 8. 
Ware's), Cook (Hugh Low and Co.), Armitage, 
W. H. Page, E. F. Hawes, W. J. Godfrey, 
A. Hemsley, G. Claik, Sherwood, and Dr. 
Cu£Fon. It was decided that an exhibition should 
be held annnally in the first or second week in 
December, and supplementary shows if circum- 
stances warranted it ; also that a floral com- 
mittee should be appointed to deal with new 
yarieties and other work in the way of nomencla- 
ture, &0. Some discussion took place as to where 
the exhibitions should be held, but nothing 
definite could be settled ; it was left to the com- 
mittee to make the best arrangements possible. 

iDjuFF to the LtOthlans Potato 

OPOp«— -The exceetiyely heayy rainfall for May 
in some parts of Scotland has been felt with 
anusual seyerity in East Lothian, in which 
Potatoes form one of the staple crops. These 
were exoeesiye on the farms along the coast line, 
and in a number of these, such as in the Dunbar 
district, the damaoe to the Potatoes by a larse 
number being wasned out of the land, and by 
the consolidation of the soil by the weight of 
standing water, has been yery great. In addition 
to this, the fertility of the toil has been lessened 
by the washing away of much of the manurial 
supplies, with the probability that the yield of 
Potatoes will be reduced. In some of the higher 
parishes much of the seed was washed away, one 
farmer reporting about four acres of Potatoes 
completely swept away, while others state that 
their lessee are also heayy. An estimate of the 
loss of the manurial properties, from the land 
places this as hish as about £2 per acre on Potato 
land. In a smaller degree this damage has been 
felt in oth^r parts of Scotlsnd. 

Ixlas and Spapaxls out of doope. 

I see in a recent number of Thi Gabdin that 
Mr.' Fitzherbert states, in reply to a statement 
that Ixias will not succeed as hardy flowers in 
any part of Great Britain, that they will do in 
the climate of South Deyon and Cornwall. They 
grow here quite well in a light soil close to a 
south wall. I bought some bulbs three years 
ago, and planted them out at once. They, haye 
flowered yery well for two years, and are now 
coyered with buds. They generally flower here 
about the middle of June. From the time they 
were planted they haye had no protection 
of any sort« and haye neyer been moyed. — 
Lawbbnoi Lna, TettenhaU, Wolverhamptcn, 

Ldaa succeed quite well in a garden atChiswiek, 
near London, the border facing south. -^. 

I quite acree that your correspondent Mr. 
T. B. Field m his article on these pretty bulbs 
has ignored Deyonshire and also Ireland, as here 
they do well and haye done for many years on a 
warm border banked up with bricks iod facing 
south, where Chionodoxas become yeritablv 
weedi.— Gbssmwood Pim, Mcnkitowtif Dublin. 

The weathep duplnfir 1906.— In his 

report on the Phenological Okeeryations tor 1905, 
reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Meteo- 
rological Society, Mr. Edward Mawley says : " As 
a£Fecting yegetation, the weather of the pheno- 
logical year ending Noyember, 1905, was chiefly 
remarkable for the dryness and mildness of the 
winter months, the drought and f roats in May, 
the long spell of hot and dry weather in July, 
and an exceptionally cold period in October. 
Wild plants came into Qower a few days earlier 
than usual until about the beginning of May, 
after which time they were, as a rule, to about 
the same extent late. Most of the early spring 
migrants, such as the swallow, nightin^e, &o., 
reached these shores rather in adyance of their 
ayerage dates. The best farm crops of the year 



were those of Wheat, Beans, and Hops; while 
Barley, Potatoes, Turnips, and Mangolds were all 
more or less oyer ayerage. On the other hand, 
the yield of Oats, Peas, and Hay was almost 
eyery where deficient — the latter being the worst 
crop of the year. Apples, Pears, and Plums were 
in all parts of the British Isles below ayerage, 
whereas the small fruits, as a rule, yiel<Md 
moderately well^ Taking the farm crops alone, 
the past year must be regarded as haying been, 
on tne whole, a hdrly boimtiful one.'* 

Deetpoylnff watep pate.— These can 

be easily killed. Get some fresh- water fish, carp, 
roach, rudd, Ac., out into pieces about 1} inches 
to 2 inches square with a knife and fork, but do 
not touch witn the hand. Put some sti^ohnine 
into each piece and place on the banks of streama 
before sunset. Repeat twice a week. I helped 
to clear a marsh fatm last spring with great 
succeea. — William H. Cutbush, Logans, 
BUnheim Road, High Bamet 

Autumn flowep show In New 

Zealand,— Tne autumn show of the Auck- 
land Horticultural Society, April 20, 1906, is 
always a popular fixture, and the increasing 
sway on growers and loyers of flowers that the 
queen bloom of the autumn, the Chrysanthemum, 
is exerting, has of late years practically ousted 
other flond competitors from any yery great 
prominence. As usual, this bloom holds pride of 
place again this year, although it is notiosable 
that the Dahlia, more especially of the Cactus 
yarieties, is now making a big bid for an honour- 
able place in the field. The Japanese, as usual, 
are conspicuous. The inouryed classes are, if 
anything, poorer than usual, which is accounted 
for largely by the fact that it does not appeal 
to the ayerage grower as does the more showy 
Japansse bloom. -^ Auckland Star, 

Exhibition of photofirpaphe. — A 

small exhibition of some yery remarkable photo- 
ffraphs of animals and domestic pets, by Mr. 
Henry Steyens, opensd on the 8 th inst. at the 
I ffioe of the British Jowmal of Photography^ 
24, Wellington Street, London, W.C. Mr. 
Steyens, who is one of the most skilled photo- 
praphers of these subjects, is well known to a 
Urge public as the head of the famous Steyeoe's 
auction rooms, in King Street, Coyent Garden, 
founded in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He has practised photoffraphy from the days of the 
'*wet" process. In pnotographing flowers the 
exposure of the plates often lasts for half an hour 
compared with the half or one second, whioh is 
a fairly long exposure lor an animal study. 
Remembering this enormous di£forenoe in method, 
it is interesting to note the uniform exquisata 
quality of the results in both olsssss of photo- 
graph. The exhibition remains open until July 21, 
and is open free to the public daily. 

Floweps In a County Down 

OaPden. — Although this season has been 
backward and it has been difficult to get out »uch 
plants as Vegetable Marrows, Puapkins, Ghourds, 
and ridge Cacumbers, yet the Apple trees do not 
appsar to haye suffered from the long late oold 
spells with which we haye been yisited. The 
orchard, which was top - dre s s e d with seaweed, 
is coyered with rich dark green grass which gaye 
a fine under-ground to the red and white Apple 
blossom. A feature of the rock gardens and 
borders was the Aubrietia. Of these the yariety 
known as Dr. Mules should be grown, as well as 
some of the newer crimson yarietiee. There are 
also seyeral new yarieties of the Yellow Alyssum. 
It may now be had in a sulphur colour, and alto 
in a dark browp. It, too, la one of the charma 
of the rocky border. The Glory Pea (Clianthna 
puniceua) against the walls is blooming yery 
freely, and as this plant is yery easily raisM from 
seed and is practically hardy against walls, 
eyery one should grow a few plants of it. 
Nothing I think has giyen more pleasure in the 
garden in this district than this plant, — W, 
Smyth, 
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Munstep-Oonnaoht Bxhlbltlon. 

Iq oonnexion with the Maaster-Gonoaoht Bzhi- 
bitioo a floral fdte and floww show will be held 
at Limeriok od Friday and Saturday, Aoffnat 
17 and IS^ A Potato and yeoetable ihow 
will be held oo Friday and Saturday, Aagnst 3 
and 4* Mr. E. TraTen, 17, O*0onnell Street, 
Limerick, who is seoretary of the exhibition, will 
be glad to send all partioalars^ 

Holywood HoPtloultupal Society. 

The fourth exhibition of flower*, fruit, and 
T^getablee will be held in the Town Hall, 
on Tuesday, JvHjj 10, when valuable money 
prizes will be offered for competition. Entries 
close on Tuesday, July ?.. The prise schedule 
can be had from the hon. secretaries, Mrs. 
Dnnlop, St. Helens, Holywood, and Walter 
Smyth, Esq., Fannmore, Holywood; or the 
hon. treasurers, Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, 
Craigayad, and F. Smith, Esq., Bank House, 
Holywood. 

Self-8tePile Oomp08lt»,— Last March 

I read with great interest an article by Mr. Lrwin 
Lynch, of Cambridge Botanic Garden fame, on 
Qerbera Jamesoni and its hybrids, in the 
Oardeneri^ McLoaxinef and I ceased to wonder why 
I never succeeaed in getting any fertile seed from 
my flowers of this species. For though I had 
two plants often in flower simultaneously, they 
were located in diffsrent houses, and the pollen 
could not intermingle. This matter could of 
course be now easily set right, but alas ! another, 
nearly as bad, had developed itself from a 
perusnal of Mr. Lynch's remarks on the seeding 
of the Composite, and especially the self-sterility 
of the Cineraria. For I nad just carefully saved 
and sown a nice lot of seed of an exceedingly 
lovely blue Cineraria steUata, which had bmi 
given to me by a friend and which was the 
"apple of my eye," to use an old-fashioned 
expression. It was my only Cineraria, a veritable 
gem, and now I had discovered that the much- 

Srizad seed was, undoubtedly, useless and sterile, 
ly ipurdener and I very nearly wept. This was 
in March, when no friendly bees or other insects 
were about, and we did not know of another 
Cineraria near enough to have helped us. So we 
sadly looked at the seed-pan in the ^pagating 
frame, scratched our heads, and save it up. But 
at this present moment, to cut tne story short, I 
am the proud owner of no less than twelve fine 
bouncing young stellatas in the rudest of health, 
which certainly came out of that seed-pan, 
and will, I hope before long, develop into the 
heavenliest of heavenly bluee. It seems, then, 
that, neglecting the almost impossible chance of 
fertilisation from other plants, this form of 
Cineraria was not subject to the same hard and 
£Mt law as the ordinary one. I should be very 
glad to hear more about this vcory fascinating 
subject. It will be a decided gain if we can per- 
petuate a real good shade of colour by seed 
urom isolated specimens of stellata.— S. O. R., 
Talding, 

Rhubapb leaves as a veflretable. 

As my note of April 7» recommending Rhubarb 
leaves as a substitute for Spinach, was adversely 
criticised by some of your correspondents, I feel 
I ought to say a few more words upon the sub- 
ject, and in the first place to express my sincere 
regret to those who have suffsred inconvenienoe 
through acting upon my advice. As several 
friends to whom we recommended the vegetable, 
also myself, have felt no inconvenience whatever 
from eating this " Rhubarb Spinach,'* the un- 
favourable symptoms must doubtless be attributed 
to the way the vegetable was prepared for table. 
In countries or in districts where fungi in great 
variety are highly esteemed as culinary delicacies 
(in England the great majority only know the 
Mushroom, while all others are Toadstools), it 
is well understood that some species require to 
be prepared in a special way^ sod unless this is 
seen to symptoms of poisoning ensue. In this 
respect I need but refer to the fungus Helvella 
esculenta Pers. (I forget the English name). 



which, if eaten raw or even if prepared with the 
first water in which it had been boiled, is to some 
extent poisonous. The first water, however, 
having been poured away4 and severs! scaldings 
through a stntiner applied, it is a delicious ami 
harmless dish. The rough-and-ready way in 
which vegetables are cooked in Bnaland may, if, 
as is asserted, Rhubarb stalks and leaves contain 
certain salts which do not agree with everybody, 
account for the unpleasant results to some systems. 
In England, if memory serves me right, Spinach 
is steamed in its own natural moisture, perhaps 
with the addition of a few drops only of water 
to start it. Now if Rhubarb leaves were cooked 
in this same fashion, the injurious salts spoken 
of would all remain in the cooked vegetable and 
probably account for the mischief. If " E. R. H. " 
(page 255) speaks 
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HOW TO PROVIDE STRAWBERRIES 
IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN WITH 
OUT THE AID OF GLASS. 

TRAWBERRIES may easily be obtained 
throughout the summer and autumn 
without the aid of glass. If the large 
fruiting, the Alpine, and the perpetual 
varieties are grown, Strawberries may 
be had, in a good season, from June to 
November. 

Thb Labobfbuitbd Stbawbibrt. 
This Strawberry may be grown on any good 
gsrden soil, but a sandy loam is most to be 
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bitterness," I 
do not know what 
he means unless he 
confounds bitter- 
ness with acidity. 
The latter, how- 
ever, is by no means 
disagreeable. Rhu- 
barb tart is such a 
national dish in 
England that I 
fancy the "poison" 
contained (in the 
stalks, at least) 
cannot be of great 
potency, or elas all 
England would be 
in trouble during 
the Rhubarb sea- 
son. As it is so 
delicious a repast, 
however, I can well 
imagine someone 
eating too freely of 
it. The following 
recipe maybe useful 
as snowing the dif- 
ference in the way 
of preparation : 
Wash the leaves 
and remove the 




thick ribs, plunge 
into boiling siut 
water, and let them 
continue to boil for 
about ten minutes. 
Then press the 
water out through 
a strainer, and 
mince very fine on 
the chopping- 
board. Put some 
butter into a pan 
and dredge a very 
small quantity of 
flour into it, leav- 
ing it over the fire 
until of a light 
yellow colour. Add 
the Spinach pulp 
and a little meat 
gravy to it, stir 

well, and let it cook for another twenty minutes 
or sa The lon^r it is left over the fire, the 
more will the acid flavour disappear (if this be 
objected to).— B. H., Planegg, Bavaria, 

A VWLV Orehld (Cymbldlum Pho- 

dOOhellum).— This remarkably distinct and 
handsome Orchid was introduced from Madagascar 
a few jrears ago, and only a very few specimens are 
in cultivation. The flowers are borne on semi-erect 
racemes ; sepals and netals are bright apple green, 
speckled with blackisn purple, the broad recurved 
labeUum being of a bright rose-red colour with a 
central band of yellow on a milk-white ground 
speckled with dark purple. It is in flower with 
Messrs. William Bull and Sons, of King's Road, 
Chelsea, and was shown by them at the recent 
show in the Temple Gardens. 



▲ RABl AND BBAUTIFUL OBOHID SHOWN AT THB &KOBNT TIMPLB SHOW. 
(OYMBIDIUM RHODOOHULUM.) (Reduced.) 

recommended. Ground that is apt to dre 
quickly is not suitable. A soil that is naturally 
somewhat moist but not too wet answers well. 
If the nature of the ground will permit, it should 
be trenched 2 feet deep, plenty of rotten manure 
beinff used at the same time. Most of this 
shomd be about I foot from the surface. If the 
subsoil consists of loam this should be turned up 
on top and mixed with a little rotten manure. 
This will prevent too much coarse folisffe. With 
stiff soils some lisht material should be mixed, 
such as leaf -mould or peat. 

Planting, — The best time for this is as soon 
as the i^Umts are well rooted. If the ground is 
not avflAlable in summer it should be done early 
in autumn, while the soil is yet warm enough for 
them to root before the winter. If this cinno^ 
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be done, wait nntil March, and plant when the 
weather is favourable. When it u foreseen that 
the plantation oannot be made in antnmn, the 
planta may be taken np and put in beds 4 feet 
wide, the planta being 6 inohee apart. An alley 
I foot wide Bhoold be left between the beds for 
oonvenienoe in weeding and watering. In thia 
way four perohee will hold enough to plant a 
quarter of an aore. When the ground ia ready 
trenches should be drawn with a hoe as for sowins 
Peas. The plants should be carefully lifted with 
balls of earth and planted with a troweL The 
distance between the rows depends on the variety 
grown. In rich soils varieties with large foliage 
may have 2} feet between the lines and 18 inches 
between the plants. For such plants as Royal 
Sovereign 2} feet apart each way is not too much. 
It is a good plan to put them rather close the first 
year, say, 1 foot apart, then, after fruiting, to 
take out each alternate plant. Those taken out 
may, if required, be replanted. 

OvltivcUum.— The plantation being completed, 
the ffround should be hoed and kept free from 
weecuB. Runners must not be cut off on their 
first appearance, or too much foliage will be 
produced. Mulching with stable manure between 
the rows is adopted by many growers, and a 
dressing of Ume helps to check wire-worms and 
slugs. Straw should be put on as soon as the 
plaints show signs of Uoom, so that the fruit 
when producedmav be kept dean. From the 
time of blooming till the fruit is ripe care should 



be taken that the plants do not suffnr through 
lack of moisture. The plantations should be 
renewed every three vears. If grown on a large 
scale a part shoula be renewed every year. 
Runners are produced in abundance by most 
varieties. The growing points of these are 
furnished with a oud. When the runner has 
extended some distance the bud unfolds, and 
roots are emitted from its base. Three or four 
runners on each plant should be pegged into small 
pots or turves. As soon as the voung runners 
have rooted the new plants should be removed 
or the stolon cut. They should be planted as 
directed in prepared ground. The earlier they 
are moved the stronger plants they will make. 
If a bed is to be destroyed, as many runners as 
are wanted should be left. 

Varieiies of Large-frtUted Strawberries, — 
Royal Sovereign, early ; Admiral Dundas, mid- 
season ; A. F. Barron, mid-season ; Black Prince, 
early ; British Queen, splendid flavour ; Dr. 
Hogg, the finest of late fruit ; Latest of All 
and Waterloo, good late sorts; Noble, the largest 
early ; President, high flavour, useful main crop. 

Alpimb Strawbibbiis. 

These should be raised from seed, and 
may be treated either as annuals or biennials. 
Plants raised from seed are much better 
than those produced by runners ; in fact, 
one of the former will bear more fruit 
than six runners. The seed should be sown in 
August, the seed- 
lings being pricked 
off as soon as large 
encmgh, and planted 
according to the in- 
structions for lai^p- 
fruiting varieties. 
Or the seed may be 
sown in March in 
frames, the seedlings 
pricked outas before, 
using fine soil, finally 
planting them out 
in weU - prepared 
ground, 18 inches 
apart each way. If 
they are put out in 
the autumn so much 
the better. They 
may be allowed to 
bear an early crop 
the next 




Strawberries. The succeesional crops of fruit are 
produced upon the first and second runners of the 
current season. The plants should be placed far 
apart, and runners encoura^ as early as pos- 
sible, even, if necessary, stripping the old plant 
of its flower trusses. These runners should be 
pegged down securely, stopping the growth 
beyond the second one. As soon as they are 
well rooted the old stools should be removed to 
make room for the young stocks. These will soon 
show their flower trusses, and in due oonrse the 
fruit will ripen. Watering should not be neg- 
lected. Never retain the old stools of perpetual 
Strawberries. Treat them as annuals, renewing 
the stock every year from runners. In the autumn 
it is a good plan to support the fruits with small 
twigs, as autumn rams are liable to spoil the 
berries. 

Varieties of Perpetual Strawberries. — St. 
Antoine de Padoue, St. Joseph, Jeanne d'Arc, 
and Oregon. Johk Kellt. 

Wraebeford House OardenSt near Dorchester. 



PWABT BEAN SUTTON's KBLIAKOI. 



but the better wa v 
is to pick off aU 
flowers until July. 
By this means a 
grand crop would be 
produced until the 
autumn frosts cut 
them down. The 
next year they may 
bear an early crop, 
and they will con- 
tinue fruiting right 
into August, and 
afterwards should be 
destroyed. The 
annual raising of a 
number of seedlings 
will recommend 
itself. 

Varieties of Alpine 
Strawberries. — Belle 
de Meaux is quite 
distinct ; Improved 
White superior to 
old white ; Rouge 
Ameliore very 
prolific. 

PiBPaTUAL StBAW' 
BKBBIXS. 

The ordinary 
methods of cultiva- 
tion do not suit these 
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VALUABLE DWARF BEANS. 

THE Dwarf French Bean plays an im- 
portant part in the garden during 
the summer months. As it is dwarf it 
can be grown by those who have not 
space for the larger runner. The inter- 
mediate type, the Climbing French, has 
found many admirers of late years, but some are 
unable to grow these sorts owing to their requiring 
supports ; at the same time, thev are valuable 
for the quantity of pods they produce, and their 
long-cropping s eas o n. My note more ooncema 
the Dwarf French, a Bean which I consider ia 
one of the most useful for table from June to 
November, a long period, but with a little atten- 
tion to cultural details there is no difficulty in 
having ^pQMDd Beans for the season named. First 
on the list, and one of the best, is Sutton'a 
Reliance, a variety not nearly as well known as 
its merits dsserve, but it is a comparatively new 
introduction, and in a few years will, I feel sure, 
become a standard variety. This fine Dwarf 
Bean was on trial in the Royal Horticultural 
Sodetj^'s garden, and in 1903 received an award 
of merit for its good-cropping qualities and free 
growth in a poor soiL IniUke some of thia 
section, it is a good dry-weather Bean, the plant ia 
vigorous, and not readily affected by the weather. 
The pods are somewhat larger than those of the 
well-known Ne Plus Ultra, longer, and exceed- 
ingly tender. Always gather every other day, 
and cook them whole, as in this way their flavour 
is much better than that of larger Beans. When 
sliced there is much waste, though the pods are 
more quickly prepared. 

Gttltubb of Dwabt BiANB.— These plants, to 
do them justice, should not be crowded. The seed 
is frequently sown quite dose together, whereae 
when eadi plant stands out by itself it crops 
much better, and gives less trouble in every way. 
To maintain a successioii of these Beans ssed 
sown early in May will give pods by the middle of 
June, a httle protection being uTorded at the 
start, or, what is bettsr, tow the seed under 
glass late in April, and plant out in May. Make 
a sowing monthly till Au^t to give later cropa, 
and from the August sowins, by sheltering from 
frosts, we gather well into November, llie last 
sowing is made on a sheltered border. . 

There are plenty of good dwarf varieties, and 
no note would be eomplete which omitted to 
name such sorts as Vmtch's Progress, a fine, 
large, fleshy Bean, not so earlv as Relianoe, but 
a splendid continuous bearer for a long seesoo. 
Early Favourite also is a very fine forcing Bean. 
It should be in all gardens where quality is 
required. Other fine lordng torts are Sutton's 
Forcing, a very dwarf and prolific variety, 
the larger Magnum Bonnm, and Perfection, a 
stringless Bean of great value. The writer a 
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ff«w aeMoni ago obtained a yery early Bean, 
Ettly Gem, bv oroetiog the Syon Home with the 
older Mohawk ; the latter ie often known as the 
Six-weeks ; the result is a very early pod of good 
qnality, and an enormous oropper. This new 
£ean in the triab referred to above, in 1903, 
obtained an award of merit. 

Among the dwarf section mention must be 
made of the Dwarf Sugar Beans, a ty]^ of Bean 
that has not made mach progress in this coonti^, 
bnt, like the stringless sorts on the Continent, 
thcgr are great favoorites. Dwarf Sasar should 
be in all vegetable gardens. The pod is rounder, 
more fleshy, quite tender, and when cooked 
whole it is excellent, quite distinct from the 
.runner. G. Wtthbs. 



VEGETABLE MARROWS. 
Thssi are generally much appreciated, and for- 
tunately their culture and rejjuirementa are so 
simple that they may be cultivated successfully 
by the humblest cottager. I have long urged 
making a start much earlier than is ffenerally the 
case, thus causing their fruiting period to be about 
twice as long as usuaL 

CuLTUBB. — The seed should be sown in heat, 
sinf^ly in small 3-inch pota, early in February. Pot 
on into 6 inch pota wben the seedlings are large 
enough, and grow on in a temperature of about 
55^ on shelves near the glass. By the middle of 
March plant out in portable frames on very mild 
hot-beds, treating the planta at this season much 
in the same way as one would Cucumbers, except 
that they must be given air more freely when- 
ever the weather is mild. By the end of April 



ffood Marrows should 
be had in plentv, and 
I know of no forced 
vegetable which finds 
a more ready market 
at good prices. It is 
surprising what a 
large number of 
fruita may be cut 
from an ordinary 
three - light frame. 
Immediately it is 
safe to do so, after 
havingwell hardened 
the plMita, thef rames 
may be removed 
altogether and used 
for other purposes, 
such as Cucumbers 
and Melons, they 
will be in full bear- 
ing just about the 
same time as the 
planta put out in the 
ordinary way. By 

Sivinf^a good surface- 
ressing of turfy 
loam and well- 
decayed manure 
these will continue 
to bear abundantly 
till frost cuta them 
ofL The Marrow 
is a moisture-loving 
plant, consequentlv 
hardly too much 
moisture can be 
given them both 
overhead and at the 
roota when planted 
in hif^h and exposed 
positions. 

Plant Now. — 
Planta which are in- 
tended for planting 
in the usual way 
should be put out 
now on prepared 
mounds, as it is 
never safe to do so, 
except, of course, 
in very .^favoured positions, before the first 
week in June unless protected in some way. 
Though these planta will grow and fruit 
fairly well in almost any aspect or position 
durinff the height of summer, tnere is no doubt 
that Uie ideal site for them is a fairly sheltered 
position fadnff south or west. These are also 
extremelv usenil for trailing over unsightly heaps 
of rubbish or leaves, or for training up stout rustic 
stakes to act as a screen. I am surprised more 
people do not realise the fact that the ripened 
fruita are exc^ent durina winter when other 
vegetables are none too mentifuL When pre- 
pared and served up much in the same way as 
Turnips they are most palatable. 

Vabibtixs.— Great improvementa have been 
effected among Marrows. Amonff white varieties 
of trailing habit I may mention Moore's Cream, 
The Sutt^, and Pen-y-byd ; tod the best greens 
I know are Prinoe Albert and Sutton's Perfection. 
The bush varieties are largely grown for market, 
but in my opinion are not nearly so delicate in 
flavour. E. Bbckitt. 

A VALUABLE AUTUMN CABBAGE. 

Ik many gardens autumn Cabbages are not much 
grown, but they are worth room if a small sweet, 
cleee-growing variety is wanted. It may appear 
sin^^uUr to write ablout autumn Cabbage in the 
sprmcj, but to get the best resulta seed snould be 
sown m May or June ; the exact date cannot be 
given, as so much depends upon the locality, if 
early or otherwise. For some years I have made 
a good sowing of autumn Cabbage at this season, 
and of late years have grown Little Gem for the 



season named. It is a valuable addition to the 
early autumn v^tables, as it is fit for use from 
September to Christmas, and is very little inferior 
in ouality to the early spring (^bbase. This 
smskll useful Cabba{(e was siven an awara of merit 
by the Royal HorticultunJ Society a few seasons 
ago, and it well deserved it for ita delicate 
flavour, dwarf, compact growth, and ita hardi- 
ness, as it remains good sueh a long time after it 
is fit for use. It is much hardier than the Rosette 
Colewort, and therefore more suitable for exposed 
gardens. Being small, it may be grown rather 
doee together. It is an ideal Cabb4(e for a small 
parden, and quite as valuable in large ones, as it 
IS fit for use when other Brassicas are strongly 
flavoured. I do not advise it for autumn sowing, 
but spring-sown for autumn supplies. 

G. Wythis. 
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LYSOL AS A REMEDY FOR MILDEW 
ON ROSES. 

I SEE you still recommend sulphur and 
potassium sulphur as a cure for mildew on 
Roses. For jrears mildew has been an 
absolute plague in my small Rose house, 
•nd I have found these two remedies quite 
inefficient. Havins seen "Lysol" recom- 
mended in your journal, 1 tried it, and find it an 
absolute cure when the solution is sprayed with 
a very fine syringe, such as the Atel Sprayer. 
When isolated spota of mildew oceur, 1 rub a 
fairly strong solution of Lysol on the leaf, between 
the finsers. The result is that the growth of my 
Roses Uiis year is infinitely stronger and healthier 
than for a long time past. I am told that mildew 
can be cured with sulphur applied through Caoap- 
bell's Sulphur Vaporiser, and with the No. B£Sc 
Mildew INMtroyer, but I assure you that sulphur 
applied in the ordinary way and potassium 
sulphide solution may now be considered to be 
superseded. 

I might mention that after applying the Lysol 
solution through the syrinse, I shake the plsnta, 
as large drops allowed to ary on the ends of the 
leaves cause disfigurement. R. E. B. 

WORK AMONG THE ROSES. 
That most insidious enemy the magaot will 
engage the anxious attention of the rosanan just 
now, and much of his success or failure will 
depend upon his seal in hunting and destroying 
the depredators. In the search among Um pbnta 
sometimes Rambler Roses are overlooked, but the 
time occupied by a lad in going over those Roses 
that are upon arches and nergolas will be wiU 
repaid in a more abundant flowering. Such sorta 
as DcMTothy Perkins are especial favourites of tiie 
maggot. 

RoBiB ON Walls are opening fast, but many 
of the blooms are small and thin. One needs to 
be early in supplying needful nourishment to the 
root, in order that it may be e£Feotive, and even 
now where the buds are swelling liquid manure 
should be given twice a week until the colour is 
seen in the buds. To prevent the liquid running 
to waste, make some saucer-like cavities around 
each plant, and, when the liquid has been given, 
fill up the cavity with short, well -decayed 
manure. To old planta that have been in their 
present quarters many years, some holes made 
with a stout crowbar ana frequently filled with 
liquid manure is a great help, which is mani- 
fested not only in the flower, but in the subse- 
quent growth. Rather than encourage a crowding 
together of the growths, a few of the half- 
pendulous shoota should be allowed to droop 
from the walls, arches, or pillars. They thus 
lend quite a natural appearance to the planta, and 
at the same time aid in the production of good 
luality and well-developed dusters. * Where wall 
loses are infested with green fly, the syrinoe 
should be applied with some force to dislodge the 
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in, aod than in aboat two days the 
liquor it fit to ose. For ■troog- 
growing Rosee it mav be appliA 
neat, and diluted abont half strength 
for others. Draininn from etablei 
may be added, but Uiie alone is too 
hot, and enoonraoes foliage too mooo 
at tiie expense of blossom. 

StAMDABD AMD Half-standaiu) 
Bbiabs fob Budding are looking 
well this year, and promise to be a 
fall orop. Thin out the yoong 
growths. It is oostomary to retain 
the three strongest near the top of 
Briar and mboff the others. When 
going oTer the Briars examine the 
points of those retained, as fre- 
qaently there is a maggot larking, 
and if left will spoil the shoot. The 
ends of the Bnar stem shoald be 
painted over with knotting ased by 
painters. This preyents the saw fly 
from depositing eggs in the pith, 
which, when iSb grab emerges f re- 
qaently oaases dissstroas hayoo. 

Nbw Roan shoald now be pro- 
oared and potted on for buds. 
Grown in heat, the plants will 
yield a grand lot of bods in aboat 
six weeks' time. P. 



CYTISUS PRyECOX. 



▲ MAONIFIOBNT PLANT OF BBBBIBIB STINOPHYLLA AT KBW. 



oalprits. A little paraffin mixed with warm 
water, or, better stiU, some paraffin soap made 
into a wash, are effective exterminators of aphis. 

Lati flantxd Rosbs, including those from 
pots, shoald be kept watered snd malched. It it 
not necessary to molch with objectionable manare, 
for dasty soil makes a most efbotiTe maloh if 
scattered on the sarfaoe after each watering. 

WnpiNG RosBB mast be tied oat where neces- 
sary. After being established three or foar years 
the plants will droop of their own accord, bat the 
first two years they need artificial 
aid. Some green raffia or string 
attached to the growths and then 
secared to the stem is all that is 
necessary as a rale. Some ol the 
half - climbing Roses grown in 
standard form shoald also be tied 
oat in this way, and any sort that 
is a shy bloomer the tieing over 
umbrella fashion is a great indaoe- 
ment to the prodaction of blos- 
soms. Let all Roses on stems 
have good strong supports. 

Thinning the obowths of all 
bash and standard Roses shoald 
now be completed. A large 
namber of small weakly shoots 
dastering together can prodace 
no creditable Roses. Let these be 
redaoed to one, and where the 
plant seems overcrowded now is 
the time to redaoe. Especially 
free the centres of bashes and 
standards so that light and air 
may penetrate. Varietiee that 
prdduoe heavy blossoms, sach as 
Marie Baamann, Earl of Dofferin, 
^bc., mast have the shoots sap- 
ported by small sticks. This, of 
coarse, woald only apply to bash 
plants. 

Liquid manubb shoald now be 

ven freely to the beds and bor- 

irs. It mast always be re- 
membered that the strongest and 
most vigoroas plants can atUiie a 
larger quantity of liquid than 
those that are weakly. Where 
a namber of Roses are grown it is 
a good plan to have a soutll cement 



A FKONT) of mine was here for 
the week-end a abort time aeo, 
and took several photograplis 
or brick*[tank made beneath the ground level. , in the garden, among others the accom- 
A carUoad or so of cow and horM manare panying one of a Cytisus praecox in full 
m equal quantities lud near and dtewed to I Hoom hanging gracefully over the slope 
dimin into such a tank makes splendid liquid, ^f ^ grass ban\ on theUwn. There was a 
rr'ofSiilJp^ S'lS^e* lIliTa'^mSde i^ jli^l^t^ at the time from tht north A 
the spare yiHeli a ^Tsupp^ T^ 

three wheelbarrow loads of maniue are thrown Broom in motaon, and it was a work of con- 
in, and the tank filled up with water. Better I Biderable skill and patience to hit off the 
still if such a tank couM be oonnected with the proper moment for squeezing the bulb. The 
rain-water pipes. The bag of soot is also thrown result, I think I may say, was a decided 
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success. All the Brooms so far have flowered 
magnificentlv this year, and there is promise 
of a good show on the part of the later 
species. 

Yalding, Kent S. G. R 



BERBERIS STENOPHYLLA. 

It ii when one sees this flhmb in fall bloom that 
one wonders at the prevalenoe of so many unin- 
teresting evergreens in our private and pnblio 
gardens. There is many a shrabbery given up 
to such things as Privet and L%arel which might 
just as conveniently be occupied by a group 
of this beautiful Barberry. It is absolutely 
hardy, of singularly graceful habit, and never 
fails to blossom profusely. Any soil appears to 
suit it, and it can be propagated freely under 
bell-glasses out of doors in fate summer. It is a 
hybrid between B. Darwini and 
B. empetrifolia, and was sent 
out from the Handsworth Nur- 
series, near Sheffield, thirty 
years or more ago. It forms a 
dense thicket of interlacing 
growth quite impenetrable, but 
sends out each summer long 
archins shoots, which are 
covered the following spring 
with rich flolden-yellow flowers. 
It is used abundantly at Kew 
as an undergrowth to the Oak, 
Elm, and other thinly-planted 
tree collections. B. 



being rendered additionally attractive bv passing 
off a rosy red. It appears to be hardy. This 
Heloniopsis is a native of Japan. 
Sunnymead, Dumfries, 8. Abnott. 



EUCOMIS PUNCTATA. 
This is one of the quaintest bulbs for the 
autumn flower garden that I know of, and is well 
worth growing. For several years I grew it only 
in pots, thinking it unsafe to leave it out all the 
winter, but having more than I could well 
accommodate, I planted several out in a sunny 
border, where they have proved quite hardy and 
more satisfactory. In pots the flower-stems have 
a habit of curving about somewhat, but in the 
border they come up straight and strong, and 
are more effective. The flower-spikes reach 
nearly 3 feet high, and are crowded with whitish 
flowers spotted with small ci imson spots, the stems 
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THE MERTENSIAS. 

PROBABLY the best 
known of the Mer- 
tensias, or Borase- 
worts, is the 
Virginian Cowslip 
(Mertensia virgi- 
nica), which, in early spring, 
bears drooping clusters 
of beautiful purplish blue 
flowers on stems about I foot 
high. A moist, peaty soil in a 
sheltered spot suits it best. 
M. alpina grows only some 
8 inches or 10 inches high, and 
should be planted on the rock 
Mrden. M. maritima (the 
Oyster Plant) is a British sea- 
side plant ; it may be grown in 
gardens if given a light, sandy 
soil and sunny poeition. M. 
sibirica grows well in ordinary 
garden soil ; it is more vigorous 
than the Virginian Cowslip. 
M. primnloides, the one illus- 
trated, is a beautiful little plant, 
growing about 6 inches high, 
with purplish white • edged 
flowers in clusters. It was 
shown by Messrs. Cutbush and 8)n before the 
Royal Horticultural Society recently, and then 
received an award of merit. 




A BEAUTIFUL LITTLB HARDY PLANT (MBBTBNBIA PBIMULOIDES). (About natural size.) 



HELONIOPSIS BREVISCARPA. 
I WAS indebted to the coloured plateinTHiGABDEN 
last April for an introduction to this little plant, 
which has flowered with me this spring, ft has 
been very pleasing, and I have not had any 
reason to regret its purchase. It has been cul- 
tivated in a peat bed at the base of one of my 
rookeries, where it was well supplied with 
water last summer and autumn. It nowered in 
March, and was very pretty with its white 
flowers, with lilac purple anthers, the flowers 



are speckled with brown, 
are really effective. 



In good clumps they 

,T. J. WlAVlR. 



TROPICAL BEDDING EFFECTS. 

Some of the many plants that give a tropical 
effect in our beds are not delicate, notably the 
Japanese Maize (Zea japonioa and the beautiful 
Z. gracillima), but the majority of them should not 
be put out until June. There is great charm about 
Palms in the open, and, while large specimens are, 
of course, most handsome, quite small ones may 
be used at intervals all over a bed, say, of Verbenas 
or Violas, for a new and beautiful show. 

The best way to treat the large Palms is to sink 
them in their pots, but the small subjects will 



not take harm if turned out, and repotted for the 
conservatory again in early October. DracsBoa 
indivisa is seldom used in beds, yet when pluoged 
thus it thrives grandly, benefiting by the summer 
rains. A few Dracsenas set at intervals over a 
larse bed of scarlet Geraniums will quite do away 
with thecommon-placeappearanceof theseflowers. 
The over-tall, or "leggy," Palms and Dracsenas, 
that are not much appreciated in the greenhouse 
when flowering plants are plentiful, ^ive a noble 
effect used as centrepieces to beds, if well sur- 
rounded by semi-tall subjects, such as Nicotianas. 
Varieties of Ricinus are very stately, none 
more so than R Gibsoni, the foliage of which is so 
richly coloured. Other beautiful Csstor Oil 
plants are the brooze-green R. barbonensis 
arboreus, that srows to a height of 5 feet, the 
purple-leaved, black-stemmed R. Cambodgensis, 
another .^-foot grower ; R. zanzibariensis, which 
is several feet taller ; and the variety R. 
ziDzibariensis enormis, the in- 
dividual leaves of which are 
often 3 feet across. The rapidity 
with which these plants grow 
requires to beseento be believed, 
and they attract much attention 
when, as autumn advances, they 
display their peculiar fruits. 

An exquisite flowering plant 
of tropical appearance, with 
Orchid-like flowers, is Hedy- 
chium gardneriannm ; this can 
be bought in pots, and will 
thrive in the lawn beds, offering 
a finely novel show. 

Cineraria maritima, C. acan- 
thifolia. Beet, and Coleuses 
are go(x) accompanyiog foliage 
plants for the giants already 
mentioned. Aspidistras, both 
plain and variegated, may sJso 
be safely employed, and varie- 
ties of Physalis are useful as 
well. 

The Blue Gum (Eucalyptus 
globulus). Eucalyptus Amygda- 
lus, E. coccifera, which is 
smaller, E. Gunnii, of sym- 
metrical bush shape, and E. 
cordata, will all succeed, and 
add greatly to the summer 
beauty of flower-beds. They 
seem to me to be singularly 
attractive when used with vivid 
scarlet and yellow Cannas. 

Abutilons invariably please 
out of doors. There is no need 
to plunge these, for they enjoy 
more root room. A truly mag- 
nificent bed I once saw was 
filled with Abutilons, Coleuses, 
double white Begonias, and 
Tuberoses. The last were 
plunged, of course. They must 
not be put out until the flowers 
are formed and about to open. 
Daturas are tropic-suggesting 
flowering plants; all are fine, 
but Datura suaveolens, the 
white Brugmansia, is perhaps 
the most beautiful of all. 
Amaranthuses should be lavishly employed; 
whether we choose to represent them by Amaran- 
thus bicolor ruber, the manv-tinted tricolor 
splendens (Joseph's Coat), or the graceful salici- 
folius, we are cerUin to earn praise. 

Celosias plumoea and Thompsoni can also be 
confidently recommended, while the Cock's-combs 
will fiourish except in damp, cold places. 

It must be remembered that all of theee 
plants, the Palms and Dracsenas excepted, 
require a good deal of manure in the soil. 
If this is lacking they will not thrive, though 
something may be done to improve matters by a 
good thick mulch of manure, covered in by 
loam and leaf -mould to prevent nnsightlinesn. 

£. J. Dunham. 
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GARD6NING FOR B6GINN6RS. 



PRUNING THE PEAR TREE.— The 
Pear, m a role, prodnoea more young 
shoota and blomomi on ite branohee in 
spring than oan be properly developed, 
and it is to release it of thia nnneoee- 
eary burden and help it to prodaoe 
better fruit and more fertile branohee that 
disbudding is resorted to. We will take the 




SIDB BBANOH OF PYRAMID PBAB TBai IM OROWTB. 



previous year's main shoots first. These will 
very seldom show any blossom-buds the first 
year, although oooasionally a few are formed at 
the extreme ends of the shoots, and they should 
be allowed to bear fruit, as usually it is of 
excellent quality. These young shoots will vary 
in length from 12 inches to 18 inches, and will, 
when breaking into growth in spring, produce 
from eight to twelve or more small shoots. Five 
will be quite enough to furnish spurs for this 
length of shoot for the following year, therefore 
they should be reduced to this number, and so 
that they are equally distributed the whole 
length of the shoot. Spring and summer pruning 
possess one great advantage over winter pruning, 
because then it is impossible to be in doubt as to 
which is a flower-bud and which is a wood -bud. 
Wood-buds on the main branches are also usually 
produced in superabundance. Numbers of theee 
will cluster round the blossom -buds, and should 
in the first instance be reduced by disbudding to 
Uiree at distances apart of 6 inches to 8 inches 
all along the branch, afterwards reduoins them 
to two if any tendency to overorowdinff is 
observed. The shoots from these wood-buds 
shoidd be allowed to grow freely until about the 
middle of July, by which time they will have 
attained almost their full length ; then they 
should be cut back to within six or seven buds 
of their bases. (Terminal shoots, or those wanted 
to fill any vacant spaces, should be retained their 
full length.) Gnttinff back the shoots will help 
the development of we fruit-buds at their bas es , 
and also exposes the tree and its crop of fruit to 
more air, light, and warmth. All subsequent 
shoots that may form should be stopped at the 
fourth leaf. 

Pyramidal Tree in Third Season's Orowth: 
10, Point of cutting back maiden tree 1 foot from 
around ; x, point of second praning, four side 
branches and a leader being reserved the year 
following praning ; y, point of stopping, as soon 
as 12 inches length attained ; z, growth from 
uppermost bud again pinchsd, if making more 
than three or four joints ; a, terminal growth 
resulting from second pinching, say early in 
August ; h, side growths pinchsd after first 
stopping of leader, and stopped at third or fourth 
leaf if making more growth. Tliis pinching 
enables the worker to dispense with winter 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

shortening of the leader. The side branohes are 
tAao pinched at 6 inches to 8 inches when neces- 
sary to preserve the symmetry of the tree (see 
side branch), the first tier of branches is shown 
forksd, with spurs on the two-year-old wood, 
so that frait may be had in the fourth year. 
Side branch in growth: c, Extension growth 
stopped; d, side shoots shortened to three 

leaves, not counting small basal ones; e, 

spurs. 

Feme in the ObiMerm^ory.— Here, of course, 
we have ampler room for our plants, but 
also different conditions. Most conserva- 
tories are built for flowers, and hence placed 
to set as much sunshine as possible, and in 
su(m we find the Ferns usually either igno- 
miniously dumped under the staging or 
stunted and out of oondition by uncongenial 
baking. The ideal feraery under glass never 
sees the sun atall ; it is adeep ravine, asit were, 
with a fflass roof. However, few of us being 
millionaires, we must do with what we can set, 
and hence if we have a conservatory attached 
to a house and facing north, a larse part of it 
will have sufficient shade from the house itself, 
and the balance we can shade by screen so as 
to set at any rate within measurable distance 
of our ideaL The prettiest way of dealins with 
a fernery of this class is to build up rookwork 
within It, broken up by red-tiled paths in any 
design that permits of easy access to all the 
plants in the house. This is most essential; 




PYRAMID PRAR TRRR IN THIRD SIASON'S OROWTH. 

plants out of reach invariably become the lurking- 
places of vermin ; or sooner or later get overgrown 
and neglected. Experience, however, has taught 
us that rockwork under glass is very apt in time 
to harbour vermin, and that, consequently, 
substantial staging and pot culture are far 



preferable. Shifting is easier when growth neces- 
sitates it, and in many ways the less attractive 
appearance is oompensatea for by greater con- 
venience. Slate shelves, covered an inch or so 
deep with cinders or ashes, are better than 
wooden ones, as the soil in pots standing on 
porous material is less apt to get sour. For hkrdf 
Ferns no provision for heating in winter is 
necessary ; they are all the better for a thorough 
rest, and if excited into growth by warmth 
before their time become weakly in constitution 
and liable to vermin. In the autumn those 
species of Ferns which are deciduous — that is, 
are not evergreen, but die down for the winter — 
create, of course, considerable gaps, but as other 
species are quite evergreen, a little rearrange- 
ment rectifies matters. It must be borne in 
mind that only the fronds die, the plant is only 
asleep and still has need of water, though to a 
less extent. To allow the soil in the pots to 
become dust dry is simply to kill the plants 
within. 

Feme in Framea.—VBroM can be grown well 
in frames in two ways, either in pots on 
shelves, on a tiled bottom, or planted in a leaf- 
mould bed upon which the frame is merely set. 
The lights must either slope toward the north 
or north-east, or be shaded Irom too hot sun. A 
very good plan is to dig out a sufficiently l^rs^ 
hole or trench, pile the soil up on ihe south side 
so as to make a rockery facing south, suitable 
for alpine plants, and then put leafy compost in 
the bottom of the excavation. Plant the Ferns 
and put on the lights at a steepish slope towards 
the north ; the earthy bank keeps the frame 
cool, and can be retained in place by roofins 
slates. In such frames beautiful collections of 
Polypodies, Blechnums, Spleenworts, and Hart's- 
tonguee can be grown to perfection, but naturally 
the tsll-growing Male Ferns, Lady Ferns, and 
Shield Ferns require too much head-room. Here 
asain the plants may be bedded in pots sunk in 
Oocoanut fibre, provided this be changed from 
time to time. 



THE BEGINNER'S FRUIT GARDEN. 

Melons in Frames. — Well - flavoured Melons 
cannot be grown without heat, though, as the 
season advances, the sun will do some of the 
work. Make up the hot-bed with a mixture of 
stable manure and tree leaves if possible. Any 
garden refuse that will ferment and give out heat 
may be mixed therewith to increase the bulk. It 
is important for the materials to be thoroughly 
blended and turned two or three times after the 
heat rises, to drive off some of the rankness. If 
this is not done the bed will be too hot at firat 
and then rapidly cool, and the Melons faiL As 
soon as the fermenting materials are sweetened 
by tuning and intermixing, make up the bed 
18 inches to 2 feet wider and longer than the 
frame, building it up with straight sides, and 
make firm by treading or beating with the fork 
as the work proceeds. Place some sods of turf, 
grass side downwards, where the mounds of soil 
are to be placed, and cover the bed entirely 
with good soil In the centre of each light 
make a firm bed of good loam, as Melons do beet 
in a firm bed, and the fraits sets better. As 
soon as the heat is steady, set out the plants — 
one in the centre of each light — and press the 
soil down firmly. If the condenied moisture 
which hangs about the frame is clear, it will be 
safe to put out the plants ; if it is thick and 
muddy, wait a day or two. If the plants are 
raised at home, the seeds should be sown in heat 
either singly in small pots or in a pan in the 
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propftgating oase, aod potted off singly as bood as 
they are up and well rooted. We have known 
the seeds planted in the bed and ooyered with 
bell-glasses, and they did well, and this plan may 
be Buely adopted where there is no warm hoose 
or pit to raise them in. As soon as the plants are 
well established and have made two rough 
leaves, pinoh oat the terminal bod, and the shoots 
which reealt from the pinching should be pegged 
out towards the oomers of the lights. Bat 
previous to doing this add more loam and press 
It down firmly. If the loam is of good quality 
and rather heavy, no manure should be mixed 
with it; when the plants want nourishment 
liquid manure can be given. Keep the night 
temperature from 65'' to TO''. If the bed is well 
built and warm ooverings are used at night, there 
will be no diffiotUty in (K>ing this. Melons should 
not require shading, as it only weakens the 
foliage. Give a little air at the back of the frame 
early in the morning, and increase this as the sun 
sains power during the day. Close after sprink- 
ling with water which has stood in the sun all 
day by half-past three or four o'clock when the 
days lengthen. As the main shoots extend to the 
oomers of the light, laterals will spring out from 
each side, and on these the fruits will appear 
with female blossom at the end. The male 
flowers appear separately, and when the flower 
opens at tne end of the fruit, pollen must be 
taken from the male flowers to fertilise the 
female blossoms. This is a simple operation, and 
should be done about the middle of the forenoon, 
when both flowers are in a suitable condition. 
The gardener takes off the male flower, removes 
the corolla, and inserts the centre bearing 
the pollen grains witliin the flower at the 
end of the fruit. As far as possible set fruits 
enough for a crop within a day or two of each 
other. If one fruit takes the lead, the others will 
not swell. From four to six fruits are generally 
considered sufficient for a crop from each plant. 
As the fruits swell, lift them up from the ground 
on tiles or slates, with the nose end to the north. 
Discontinue the manure-water when the fruits 
are nearly full grown, and as they begin to change 
colour give no more water at all, or the flavour 
may be injured. Keep the growth thin, but do 
not remove any of the main leaves, as they are 
the most important factors in promoting growth. 
Pinch all laterals as soon as they show fruit. If 
the ventilation is riaht, the foliage will be strong 
and leathery, and there will not oe much trouble 
with red spider, which is the only insect to be 
dreaded. Canker, a fungoid disease* is some- 
times induced by too much water and a low tem- 
perature with deficient ventilation. It attacks 
the main stem, and if not stopped will kill the 

Slant. The best remedy is quicklime and dry, 
usty charcoal. Place a slate under the diseased 
part and completely cover it with the lime 
and charcoal mixture, renewing it occasionally 
when it has lost its power. Good varieties for 
either frame or house are: Royal Sovereign, 
Blenheim Orange, Read's Scarlet, and the 
Countess. 

Vines for the Oreenkouse— Watering. — If the 
drainage is right it is not easy to over-water 
Vines durina summer, especially inside borders. 
If the outside is covered with manure the water 
required there will be less. In some seasons 
scarcely any will be required. When the Vines 
are bearing heavy crops they should have some 
stimulant in the water, especially after the 
Grapes are thinned, as that is the beet time to 
feed. Almost any good artificial manure may be 
used. Most of the manure merchants supply 
Vine manures, and these may either be given in 
the water or sprinkled over the borders and 
watered in. Saveral applications of this kind 
may be made. 

Ventilation. — This is very important. It is a 
good rule during summer to give a little air along 
the ridge as soon as the sun strikes the glass roof 
in the morning, and if there are plants in pots in 



the house it will be safer, after Msiy, to leave a 
little crack of air on all night, and extend this 
early in the morning. Where there are plants in 
the house, they will nrobably cause sufficient 
moisture in the atmosphere without much damp- 
ing of floors or paths. The thing to avoid is the 
creating of a stuffy atmosphere. Where pos- 
sible close the house for a short time in the after- 
noon to shut in a little sunshine, if it is only for 
a couple of hours, as this warmth extends the 
bunches and benefits the foliage ; and when the 
moisture has been dispersed, towards the evening, 
a small crack of air may be given to set up a 
gentle circulation. The vinery greenhouse is 
usually a compromise, but with care and a free 
use of common-sense there need be no sacrifice of 
either plants or Grapes. Of course, after May 
sets in, a good many of the plants may go out- 
side, and the Vines may thus have a better 
chance. 

Pruning. — We have already referred to the 
young growth and its summer management. The 
winter pruning should be done as soon as the 
leaves fall, and spur-pruning is the method usually 
adopted. This means cutting back to a good 
plump bud near the base of the shoot. Black 
Hamburffh, Foster's Seedling, and Alicante show 
plenty of bunches if pruneaback almost to the 
larffe bud. It is well, after a few years' bearing, 
to bad a young shoot occasionally from the base 
and take out an old one. 



THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 



The Fibst of the Swsbt Pbas. 
The first Sweet Peas this year have come from 
Mr. William Crampton, The Gardens, Highfield, 
Hipperholme, and they were finely grown. Oor 
correspondent sends the following note : " I am 
sending yon a few flowers of Sweet Peas for your 
table. They were sown the last week in September, 
and grown as cool as possible, without freezing all 
through the winter. Five seeds were sown in a 
3-inch pot, and potted into 7-inch pots when they 
began to grow freely in the spring. They have 
not been potted since, but have flowered beauti- 
fully since the last week in April, and look like 
going on for some time. I have fed them liberally 
with liquid of various sorts and soot water. 
Thoee that have done best are : Dorothy Eokford 
(splendidly), Prima Donna, King Edward, Lady 
G. Hamilton, Navy Blue, Hon. Mrc. Kenyon, 
Mrs. Walter Wright, and Miss Willmott, the 
best of all. I also enclose a bloom of the new 
Marguerite Queen Alexandra, mentioned in Thb 
Gabdin of May 26 It is only half developed in 
the centre. I have had some quite double. It 
seems to come more double a little later on from 
young plants." 

MeOONOPSIS OAMBBIOA FL.-PL. 

Mr. Watts sends from Armash a gathering of 
this beautiful Meconopsis, which for colour is one 
of the most striking flowers in the earden at the 
present season. The flower is perfectly double, 
and intense orange red. Our correspondent 
writes: "Meconopsis cambrica fl.-pl. is now in 
wonderful bloom. I raise numbers of seedlings — 
many come single, both yellow and orange. 
Ssme of the latter are rather pretty." Mr. Watts 
also sends flowers of the early Pea (Lathyrus 
Sibthorpii) and Cheiranthus mutabilis. 

Habbakthus fbatbnsis. 
We are pleased to see flowers of this beautiful 
rare bulb from Mr. Oagood Mackenzie, Tomnaig, 
Poolewe, N.B. With them was received the 
following note : " Habranthus pratensis does 
well here in the open under a south wall. It has 
lived some twenty years, and has increased in 
size a little, and blooms most years. This year 
the clump has three spikes with two and three 
blooms on each spike ; the stems are from 1 foot 



to 15 inches high. Rare bulbs do very well 
here, such as Watsonia marginata, W. Ardemei, 
Sparaxis jpulcherrima, Schizanthus cocoinea, 
Tigridias, Crinum oapense, Scilla peruviana, and 
the Agananthuses, all quite unprotected. Tbe 
Agapantnus blooms well outside here." 

Caloeolabia violacea. 
Mr. J. Bundle sends from The Gardens, 
Bosahan, St. Martin, Cornwall, flowers of this 
beautiful Calceolaria. They are larger than 
usual, and the colouring seems more reflned. 
We lately noticed a plant in full flower in Mr. 
James's garden near Bumham Beeches, so that 
it will succeed elsewhere than in Cornwall when 
suitable conditions can be provided for it. Our 
correspondent writes: "The plant has stood 
several winters without injury, but would require 

Srotection in colder parts of the country. It 
oes best if planted in a partly-shaded position 
and sheltered from cutting winds. Plant in a 
mixture of peat and loam, and keep the soil 
moist during summer to encouraee new growth. 
It forms a bush about 5 feet high and as much 
through." 

The MouBmNO Ibis fboh Ibeland. 
Sir John Olphert, C.V.O., sends from Bally- 
connell House, Fklcaragh, County Done^, 
immense flowers of the always-interesting 
Mourning Iris (L snsiana), with the following 
note: "Having seen in The Gabdbn that a 
gentleman from Yorkshire had sent you blooms 
of L susiana, I send two blooms from plants out- 
doors on a raised bed facing south, and quite 
unprotected. There are twelve blooms open. 
The garden is about a mile from the Atlantic" 

Impboved fobm of the Bibd Chxbbt. 
Mr. Gumbleton sends from Belgrove, Queens- 
town, Ireland, flowers of a very beautiful and 
improved form of Cerasus Padus. The racemes 
are not only very long, but the flowers are set 
thickly together ; their purity of colour is also 
noticeable. It is a great advance upon the type. 

Cestbum sakguinettm. 
Mr. Gumbleton also sends flowers of an improved 
form of Oestrum Newelli, Lemoine's C. sangui- 
neum. It is a beautiful flower, deeper in colour, 
and more free-blooming. They were gathered 
from an open-air wall. 

The Fibe Bush and Suthbblandia. 
Mr. Fitzherbert sends from Kingswear, South 
Devon, flowers of the Fire Bush (Embothrium 
cocoineum) and of Sutherlandia frutescens. It is 
mentioned that the former is " now a glorious 
sight The bush of Sutherlandia frutescens has 
been a sheet of scarlet for the last flve weeks." 



Cabnatiok Queen Albxandba. 
Mr. Revens, Elliott Road, Bromley, Kent, 
sends a flower of a very promising white Clove 
Carnation, Queen Alexandra. The flower isstrongly 
scented, and should prove useful for cutting. 

A New Foboet-me-not. 
Flowers of a new semi-double Forget-me-not 
come from Mr. George W. Kent, The Gardens, 
Brocket Hall, Hatfield. They are individually 
pretty to look at, and the colour is a rich blue. 

Flowbbs fbom Dublin. 
Mr. Greenwood Plm sends from Monkstown, 
County Dublin, two interesting flowers— Dimor- 
photheca Ecklonis and Convolvulus Cneorum— 
with the following welcome note: "I enclose 
for your table two interesting greenhouse shrubs, 
which I flnd do very well in a sunny border, 
viz., Dimorphotheca Ecklonis and Convolvulus 
Caeorum. The first-named always closes in 
the dark, but is very pretty in sunlight. When 
out of flower no one would ever dream that the 
Convolvulus was a Canvolvulus at all, while its 
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grev foliage diatinotly betrays its birthplace 
ander a fouthem ■on, where all green things 
beoome grej. The Dimorphotheoa strikes freelv 
from onttings, so one may easily get a stock 
of it." 



FouB Intibistiko Flowus. 

Mr. Higgins sends from The Gardens, Rflg, 
Corwen, North Wales, the following flowers : 

Oypsophila elegana, the seed of whioh was sown 
in Aagast and the plants kept in a oold hoose, 
the temperature not lower than 37^. 

Nemwia strumoaa StUtoni, the seed sown in the 
first week in January. It is a nsefnl pot plant 
at this period, and at onoe attracts attention in 
the conservatory. 

** Leptotynt StiUmani was," writes Mr. Hig- 
gins, "sown at the same date as the Nemesia, 
and there is nothing finer in the way of colour at 
this time of year. It is a good jfot plant, and is 
worthy of a trial" Mr. Higgins also sends a 
bloom of 

MargueriU Queen Alexandra, whioh is excel- 
lent now. The onttings were stmck in Avgost 
It is most interesting, as so many different forms 
appear on the same plant. 

Pamsibs in Vakistt. 
Mr. R. T. Howell sends "trom North Lodge, 
Tingrith Manor, Woborn, Beds, many flowers of 
a Terv charming race of Pansies. Thev were 
picked from plants, the onttings of which were 
pnt iit daring late October and planted out in the 
middle of April Mr. Howell writes : <* I always 
keep all bods picked off nntil the plants are 
esUblished, and find they are all the better for 
this practice." 

Panst Mbs. Scott. 
Mr. DAvies, The Gardens, Danston Hall, 
Stafford, sends flowers of a very pretty white 
yellow-eyed Pansy called Mrs. Scott, and Sutton's 
rerfection Blue Forget-me-not, which is a beauti- 
ful dark-coloured blue flower, large, and hiding the 
foliage. It is a variety to make a note of for the 
spring and early summer garden. 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK. 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

RHODODENDRONS.— White Queen and 
Ascot Brilliant are a pair of beautiful 
Rbododendrons flowering simulta- 
neously about the middle of May, 
. generally escaping the late frosts, 
if left to take care of themselves 
they seldom flower profusely in consecutive years, 
but fine displays are usually made in alternate 
years. Of course it is natural for them to ripen 
seeds, but it takes so much vigour out of the 
growth of the plant that it cannot form flower- 
buds at the same time. This is remedied by 
picking off the seed vessels as soon as the flowers 
are fsded. The vigour of the plant is thus 
concentrated in the development of flower-buds 
for another year. Another important point in 
their culture which is freqnentlv ovei looked is 
the need of moisture. All Rhododendrons have 
extremely small fibrous roots situated so near 
the surface of the soil, and especially in the case 
of small plants which have not foliage enough to 
shade these roots, that they are injured by the 
sun shining direct on them. It is very important 
to protect these roots with a top-dressing of some 
kind which has a tendency to conserve the mois- 
ture in the soil Peat is not always available, 
so half-rotted leaves or Coooanut fibre are some- 
times used, but I find the short grass as cut from 
the lawns answers this purpose admirably. I use 
it largely as a surfacing for all kinds of shrubs 



to keep out the drought, therebv minimising to a 
very large extent the labour of watering. The 
slight manurial properties of the decaying grass 
are also beneficial, the foliage of the planU thus 



colour. This 
[ied to all kinds of 
to flower abundantly 



treated assuming a good 
same treatment u alM ap] 
Azaleas, and they never ' 
every year. 

If the weather is dry, watering will be neces- 
sary frequently. Use the hoe regularly, so as to 
loosen the suiiace around all growing plants and 
to keep down weeds. Lawns should be fre- 
qnentlv mowed and rolled. The grass should be 
kept short, so that it dries quickly after showers 
and so does not prevent games being played. 

G. D. Davison. 

Westtnek Oardene, Norwich, 

ORCHIDS. 
MiLTONiA VEX iLLABiA.— With fcw exccptions 
this beautiful species has passed out of flower, 
and should now be given a slight rest by being 
plaoed in a cooler and more airy atmosphere. 
The coolest end of the OdontQglossum house is a 
suitable place for them for the next two months, 
providing they are kept free from the overhead 
syringing which is necessary for Odontoglossums 
at this period of the year. They should be kept 
moderately dry at the root during this resting 
period, as the least excess of water will often 
cause the pseudo-bulbs to decay and sometimes 
destroys the whole plant ; just sufficient to keep 
the pseudo-bulbs in a plump condition is all that 
is necessaiy. About tne besinning of September 
they may be taken back to their growing quarters 
(the intermediate house) and given rauier more 
generous treatment. 

Dbndbobxums of the thyrsiflorum and densi- 
florum section are now starting into growth. 
The necessary repotting or resurfacing should be 
attended to as soon as the young roots emerge 
from the bases of the new growths. It is not 
advisable to shift any that are doing well ; all 
they require is some fresh eph%gnnm pricked in 
the surface after the decayed material has been 
removed, but any plant that shows signs of 
deterioration should be turned out of the pot and 
given a fresh start. The jpots should be crocked 
to quite two-thirds of their depth, and the plants 
should be potted firmly in equal parts of Poly- 
podium fibre and sphagnum moss with a sprinkling 
of small crock and sand added to ensure porosity. 
Keep the plants on the dry side until the roots 
get a good hold in the new compost, when they 
may m given a more generous treatment. During 
their season of growtn they require the conditions 
of a plant stove, but when the growth is com- 
pleted the plants should be removed to a cooler 
and drier atmosphere, and the supply of water 
should be diminished. In the warm house such 
plants as Vanda suavis, V. tricolor, and the many 
varieties of Aeridea, Sacoolabiums, AngrsBcump, 
fto., are rooting freely, and should be siven more 
moisture at the roots than hitherto advised, and 
whenever it is possible these cew aerial roots 
should be trained into the composts from which 
the plants will derive great benefit. These 
aerial roots are often eaten by 

CocKBOAOHia. — It is a difficult matter to 
exterminate them, but phosphorus paste on thin 
slices of bread plaoed about the plants will keep 
them in check to a great extent. If the plants 
are seriously affecteid by them they should be 
allowed to become dry and then dipped in a 
bucket of water for a few seconds ; the pest will 
soon come to the surface for air, when they may 
be easily captured. 

Othxb Insect Pests increase very freely at 
this period unless the cultivator strives to keep 
them in check. During the process of watering 
the plants should m thoroughly examined, 
especially the Cattleyas and Lcelias, as a soft 
white scale makes its home at the base of the old 
pseudo-bulbs underneath the old sheaths and 
alons the rhizomes. Unless these are kept in 
check they will retard the progress of the plant 



considerably. Cypripediums, Dendrobiums, and 
Odontoglossums are usually attacked by thrips, 
but these may be easily avoided by fumigating 
with XL All, according to the directions, every 
third week. W. H. Page. 

Chardwar, Bourtcn-on-the- Waler, 



FRUIT GARDEN. 
Stbawbebbibs. — In many gardens these will be 
showing colour, and should t>e bedded with litter 
or straw before the fruits have had time to jget 
soiled with ^rit or the soil during heavy rains. 
Where a choice of materials is at hand, perhaps 
the most suitable is clean Wheat straw, although, 
failing that, several suitable mulchings may be 
used with equal efficiency. Mid-season and late 
varieties must be kept free from weeds by hand- 
weedioff or hoeing previous to applying the litter. 
It will DO found necessary to protect tne ripening 
fruits from birds in country gardens as soon as 
they bsffin to colour, as the birds sometimes 
attack the fruit before it is coloured, espeoially 
on early borders, when the early Strawberries are 
the only fruits to be found out of doors. Late 
varieties do not suffisr to the same extent, as 
the birds have by that time a choice of fruits, 
and will generally be found to have transferred 
their unwelcome attentions to the Gooseberry 
quarters. For protection from birds old herring 
nets suit the purpose very well. The netting 
may be laid on the beds without other support 
than that afforded by the plants themselves, but 
it is more convenient if it be fixed so high that a 
person of ordinary height may sather tne fruits 
underneath without the removal of the netting. 
Wooden posts with rails or iron posts and wire 
make an equally suitable framework for support- 
ing the nets. Young plantations of Strawberries 
that were put out during April are now making 
rapid progress, and any flower-stems that may 
yet appear should be kept picked off to enable 
the piMits to form as vigorous crowns as possible, 
for on this depends much of the success of next 
season's crop. Where it is proposed to make 
fresh plantations in autumn no time should now 
be lost in preparing the runners for that purpose. 
An estimate should be made at this date of the 
number of plants required for the new beds, 
the pots being prepared by placins a few partly 
decayed leaves in the bottom and filling them up 
with a mixture of loam and spent Mushroom bea 
manure. The runners may be fixed in the pota 
by a pebble or pegs made from worn-out Birch 
brooms, placing the pots in small groups for the 
convenience of watering. The runners should 
be stopped immediately beyond the one that ia 
layered, and as soon as they are well rooted they 
should be severed from the parent plant and 
plaoed in a shady position for a few days and 
kept well supplied with water. 

The ground they are to occupy should be pre- 
pared in good time, so that they can be planted 
before the roots beoome matted in the pots ; deep 
cultivation and liberal manuring must m practised 
to ensure success. Where a stock is required 
for forcing, the runners should be prepared in 
the same way as recommended for autumn 
planting out of doors, and should be potted into 
their fruiting pots as soon as they have beoome 
well rooted. For a potting soil employ good 
loam with a 6 inch potful of bone-meal and the 
same quantity of soot to each barrowful of soil 
When potted the plants should receive a good 
soakiuff of water, and be plaoed where they will 
ffet full expoeure to the sun. If the plants are to 
fruit early, 5-inch pots will be found Iftrge enough, 
but for mid-season and late forcing 6-inoh and 
7-inch pots may be used. 

Strawberry culture, especially regarding the 
best varieties to grow, is perhaps govemra by 
local conditions more than any other fruit. For 
early forcing, however. Royal Sovereign seems to 
be a general favourite, and is extensively grown 
for that purpose ; its fruits attain a large sixe, 
and on that account alone it retains its popularity. 
It is, however, rather soft in texture for packiog 
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to travel any distance by rail Sir Joeeph 
Pdzton oombinea in siza, colour, quality, and the 
firmness of the fruits all the best points desirable 
for a Strawberry that foroes and travels well. 

MoBKLLO Ghkbbiss. — As this frait is fre- 
quently ffrown on a north wall, where it thrives 
very well, its roots will not suffer much from 
drought ; but the orop may be oonsiderably 
improved if an artificial fertiliser is applied on 
the surface and lightly forked in. 

Thomas R. Wilson. 

Cflamia OoBtle Gardens, OlamU, N.B. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 
TusMiPS — A sowing of Red Globe Turnips for 
use in autumn should be made now. A situation 
with partial shade is the best plaoe at this 
season ; but if such a position is not obtainable, 
two or three thicknesses of netting should be 
need to cover the young seedlings until well into 
rough leaf. Thin with a draw hoe to 7 inches or 
8 inches apart when ready, afterwards singling 
out with the fingers to 8 inches. Give frequent 
waterings and oocasioni^ dustings with wood 
ashes and soot to ward off attacks of the flv. 
Turnips being gross feeders, two or three light 
dressings can be hoed in after thinning. Nitrate 
of soda at the rate of half a pound to a rod of 
ground mixed with soil and hoed in will be found 
to give a satisfactory result. Give earlier crops 
copious wateringji when the ground is dry. If 
the roots of earlier sowings are fit for use and 
are not wanted immediately, they should be 
pulled and stored in soil in a cool place, for if left 
too long in the sround at this season the flesh 
soon gets hot and stringy. 

PjiAS AND Spikaoh.— The date for the last 
sowing of Peas is always more or less of a hazard, 
but it is not often that Peas sown much after 
this date give very satisfactory results, so much 
depending on the weather. I had last autumn 
four fine rows of Peas in bearing and in bloom, 
sown June 14, spoilt by the frosts between 
October 16 and Ovstober 26, on which niffhts we 
registered varying from 6^ to 10^ of frost. 
Veitoh's Autocrat and Sutton's Latest of All are, 
I think, two of the best varieties in cultivation 
for autumn use, being of medium heisht, robust 
growth, and they resist mildew well, which is 
one of the greatest scourges that trouble late 
Peas. Ne Puis Ultra is a good late variety, and 
does well in some parts ; but it is a tall grower, 
which is a disadvantage. A sowing of an early 
variety might also prove useful. Attend to 
sticking and mulchhig earlier sowings when 
necessary. Oontinue with sowings of Spinach 
between the rows ; any that may be running to seed 
should be cut down and left on top of the mulch. 

Planting.— Advantage should be taken of all 
ahowery and dull weather to plant Brussels 
8pr«mts, Cauliflowers, &o. Brussels Sprouts 
require a hmff season of growth and plenty of 
spaoe for the development of the sprouts. If too 
olose there is plenty of leafy erowth, but the 
sprouts are loose and soft ; 3 teet between the 
rows and 2Weet from plant to plant is a good 
distance. Plant firmly. The sfMSce for Cauli- 
fiowers varies according to the variety. For the 
Walcheren 2 feet by 18 inches is suflSoient, but 
Autumn Giant and Autumn Mammoth should be 
allowed 6 inches or 8 inches more each way. 
Etrly Dwarf Savoys may be planted 18 inches bv 
12 inches. All these crops require rich well- 
manured ground. If the weather should be dry, 
frequent waterings will be necessary. It is not 
too late to make a sowing of Kalei, &c., for late 
planting. la many gardens Kales have to 
follow Peas or second early Potatoes, which may 
not be off the ground till the end of July, or even 
into August. A sowing of London or Rosette 
Colewort should be made now. I always make 
at this season a sowing of E Ham's Dwarf for use 
in October. Where Cabbages are much in demand 
freshly-grown heads are much esteemed in early 
autumn. J. Jaqttis. 

Bryanston Oanfens, Blandforc^ 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 
JUNE. 

SMALL FLOwIr GARDEN. 

A Pint Ftiu of FOUR GUINEAS, 
A Second Friu of TWO GUINEAS, 

A Third PriM of ONE GUINEA, 
Anda FoorthPrlteof HALF-A-GUINEA 

are offered for the best esmy upon ^^ How 

to Lay Out a Flower Garden of not more 

than Half an a>cre in Extent'* 

A simple plan to show the proposed design, 
and also a list of the plants usea, must be f^ven. 

The remarks must oe written on one side of 
the paper only, and be enclosed in an envelope 
marked *< Competition," addressed to *<The 
Editor of Ths Oabdbn, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Qovent (harden, London, W.O." The answers 
must reach this office not later than June 30. 
Both amateur and professional .gardeners may 
compete. The name and address of the com- 
petitor must be written upon the MS., and not 
upon a separate piece of paper. The Editor 
cannot undertake to return the M8S. of unsuc- 
cessful competitors. 



ANSWERS 
TO OORRE8PONDENT& 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 



>— Tka BdUor intmidt 

to Oorr m pondtntt" Mkmm. AU oomm um iM i ians tkouU 
be olserly and coneMty writUn <m am tide V <*« JMfMr 
oniy, und addreued to the Bdixoe qf Ths Oabdih, 
•0, Taoittoek Street, CoeerU Ooitden, W,C, Lettote on Uui- 
nete ekould he enU to tke PuBUSmn. The nrnme mnd 
addmee ef ike eendar are rgy ri rad in addMoa to any 
deaignaltion he wtmy deeire to be taeed in the paper. When 
more than cne query ie eeiU, eaeh Aould be ana eepeuraie 
pieee of paper. 

Jjmgml POtntSk— 1f« aire prepatred to antwer queetione 
of low vikUk ham onytMiv to do with the eut^ of 
gairdmbng and /orMCty. The quotUens ehovUL be as doair 
at poeefbHo. Anewen wQH be found in a eeparaU eohmm 
headed *' Legal Poinie." 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

Daffodils DaTEBTOBATiNO {Mies A, K ).— 
Many Daffodils naturally deteriorate when 
planted in the grass. It is therefore neoessary 
1 3 carefully select the best sorts, those that have 
proved themselves to be free flowering. For open 
spaces, among the best are Emperor, Empress, 
Queen of Spain, Sir Watkin, Stella superba, 
Barri conspicuus, odorus. Posticus omatus, and 
the old double yellow Telamonius plenns. For 
more shadv places there are Oountess of Annee- 
ley, obvallaris, pallidus precox, Oolden Spukr, 
and the various forms of Poeticus. Gruihed 
bones should be used when planting Daffodils, a 
little being placed in each hole with the soil, and 
it is also the best manure for top-dretsing after- 
wards, being applied at the rate of 4cwt. to the 
acre. On poor and sandy soil sulphate of potash 
is also recommended to be sprinkled annually 
over the surface of the ground at the rate of 
about 2owt. to the acre. Stable manure is not 
recommended for use, as the ammoniacal proper- 
ties of it are considered injurious to Daffodils. 

DouBLB Polyanthus (Mrs, 2).).— The flowers 
sent certainly are those of the double-laced 
Polyanthus. The variety is rare so far as its 
distribution in gardens is concerned, but it is no 
novelty, as we have known it for very many 
I years. The flo^en are densely double, of a 



bright buff colour and finely edged pale yellow. 
Double Polyanthuses are rare, the only other we 
have met with being a dull crimson known 
by the name of King Theodore. Like yours, 
however, it is seldom seen. Another rather 
scarce Polyanthus is the single blue-flowered sort 
known as Primula elatior cerulea, flowen small, 
and of a pale blue colour. AU these varieties 
can be perpetuated onlv by division, and that is 
best done now. If plants be lifted, carefully 
divided with a knife, and with some roots 
attached to each piece, be replanted in good soil 
in a cool shadv place, or put into pots and 
kept in a cool frame, shaded for a time and 
watered, new roots are soon made, and good 
leal-growth follows. 

Plants Undib Tbbbs {Regulus).—YeTy few 
plants will grow under Scotch Firs, except such 
things as the Japan Knotweed (Polygonum ous- 
pidatnm), Male Ferns (Asplenium Filiz-mas), 
and Solomon's Seal. These will all flourish if 
given a good start, by well digging the ground 
after adding a thick layer of leaf-soil or well- 
decayed manure, and by keeping them well 
watered for a time after planting. When once 
established Solomon's Seal will stand a lot of 
drought and furnish the ground very eff^ctivelv 
for the spring and summer months, lasting well 
into autumn. For winter. Ferns should be planted 
to produce a similar effect. Obhen suitable for 
planting in such positions may include the Day 
Lilies (Hemerocallia) of various kinds, Garex 
pendulus, Hydrophyllum virginicum (a shade- 
loving plant near the Borage family), Ruscus 
aculeatus, and the Funkias, which are handsome 
foliage plante, the best being F. sieboldiana and 
F. ovata. Epimedium rubrum and E. alpinum 
might also be tried, also Ophiopogen japonicus. 

Lilt of thb Vallvt Outdoobs {B. E, M,), 
The Lily of the Valley Ukes a partially shaded 
position and a rich soil with which a fair amount 
of leaf-soil is mixed. You should plant single 
crowns about 6 inches apart. During the growing 
season the planta should occasionally receive 
watorinfts with liquid manure. In three or four 
yean they will have become crowded ; they 
should then be lifted and a fresh bed made with 
the finest of the crowns. We do not think you 
would be able to grow Lily of the Valley out of 
doon for profit, for as a rule the bells are small 
and the spikes short, while there are plenty of 
other flowers out of doors at the same season. 
The onlv way in which you could grow Lily of 
the Valley with profit would be under glass, 
forcing them into flower early in the year. The 
crowns should be potted as soon as received about 
November, or placed in large boxes with some 
fine soil round about them and the tope covered 
with ooooanut fibre ref uee. A high temperature is 
neoessary, and plenty of moisture for the earliest 
supplies. Successive batohes could be brought 
on somewhat less expensively. Should you wish 
for further particulan about growing them under 

Slass, write us again. We know of no book 
evoted to the subject. 

GABHATIOH LlAYXS DiSBASiD (P^rptexad).— We do Dot 
SM of what wee It would b« to lyrloge joar GarnAtloDi 
with an Inaeotlolde, at apparently the damage U not done 
by Inaeoti. It U qalte probable that yon hare watered 
them too mnob. Camatlona freshly planted need little. 
If any, water In the spring. The root-flbrea are delicate, 
and an exoesi of water eanaes them to decay ; neither 
ihonld yon water them overhead In the spring. Without 
the I .---.. 



leares we cannot definitely say what Is the 
matter with them. 

IrrHOSPXRXux prostratum {ReouLuH). — This plant 
may be readily propagated by meanv of onti ingt daring 
the summer months, in Jane or July for preference. The 
iroanger growths ihonld be selected and made into cattings 
between 2 inches and 8 inches long. The compost aied 
shoald consist of equal parts of loam, leaf -soil, and sand, 
with a thick layer of sand on the sarface of the pot 
added. After the cattings hSTS been inserted firmly, the 
pot shoald be placed In a frame which Is kept close ant 11 
they are rooted, or a bell-glass would answer the same 
purpose, but they must be kept well shaded from the sun. 
As soon as the cuttings are rooted they should be potted 
off singly, u»lng the same compost as before, and keeping 
them in a close frame again antil they are well rooted in 
the fresh soil. They may then be gradually hardened off 
bjr admitting more air or moyed Into an open frame. 
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Plant out io their permanent poeitlon In the following 
March, eelectlng a well-drained iltnatlon with an eaitem 
aapeot. Sandy loam and leaf •■oil suit thia plant admir- 
ably. 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

BiPOTTiNO AzALiAB [E. T. X.)— The beit 
time to repot AzUeaa is directly the flowen are 
oyer, aoy straggling shoote being at the same 
time shortened Mick. The most suitable soil is 
good fibrous peat with a liberal sprinklins of 
rough silver sand. In order to keep the plants 
in health the operation of potting needs to be 
carefully carried ont, far more so indeed than in 
the case of snoh things as Faohsias, Pelar- 
ffoniams, &c. In the first place the pots most 
be quite clean and thoroughly drained by means of 
broken crocks, putting one large piece with the 
concave side downwuds over the hole in the 
bottom, then place a number of smaller pieces 
therein sufficient in fact to make a level surface. 
Over this put a layer of the roughest peat in 
order to prevent the finer portions of the soil 
from workinff down into the drainage* The 
fresh pot for tne reception of the plant must be 
at least 1 inch (and in most cases 2 inches will 
be better) wider than that in which the plant 
is now growinff. Before potting, the old plant 
must be turned out of its pot and the crocks in 
the bottom portion of the ball of earth removed 
Then with a smooth pointed stick loosen the 
fine fibrous roots around the ball to a depth of 
about a quarter of an inch. In repotting, care 
must be taken that the ball of esrlh is not 
buried deeper in the soil than it was previously, 
and the sou must be pressed down very firmly, 
using a thin piece of wood for the purpose. 
Before potting, see that the old ball of earth is 
moist, as if dry the water will not penetrate it, 
and the plant will suffer afterwards. After 
flowering, the white Arabis and golden AWssnm 
may be trimmed over, removing all old flower- 
spikes and straggling shoots. They will then, if 
the weather is not too dry, soon start into 
growth, and when these young shoots are of 
sufficient length they will make the beet of 
cuttings. A well-dug sheltered border is the 
best place for them, and if too much exposed to 
the sun a few Spruce boughs or something similar 
may be stuck in to give a little shade. Where 
the position is an exposed one, the cuttings may 
be left until the middle of August, but in a general 
way they will be rooted before that. When it is 
denred to increase these filante as rapidly as 
possible and in a large quantity, the young shoots 
when about 2 inches Ions may be dibbled into a 
cold frame, which should be kept nearly dose 
and shaded from the sun. In this way they 
will soon strike, and directly this takes place 
plenty of air must be given, the frame, if poesible, 
being removed altogether, otherwise the young 
plants will grow up weak. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

EviBGREiNS Suitable fob Pots {Stefla) — 
Those that may be wintered in the greenhouse 
and find a ready sale in the London market are 
Aucnbas, both green and variegated, those with 
berries being most admired ; Berberis AquifoUum, 
when the toaves are tinged with crimson and 
bronze they sell best ; Eaonymus japonicusanreo 
marginatus, E. japonicus anreo variegatns, and 
E. japonicus latifolius albus, much used 
for window-boxes as well as other purposes; 
Liffustrum ovalifoltum elegantissimum, a golden 
Privet that sells well winter and summer ; 
Skimmia Fortunei, pretty little red-berried 
shrub ; Veronicas of sorts that need the protec- 
tion of a greenhouse in the winter ; and a few 
conifers, which in a small state make attractive 
pot plants. The best of these are Gnpressus 
lawsoniana, Retinospora obtusa, R. pisifera, R. 
pisifera aurea, R. plumosa, and R. plumosa aurea. 

Pbukino Wistaria (^or).— With regard to 
the pruning of Wistaria chinensis, it is necessary 
to go over the plants towards the end of June, 



after the flowers are over, and cut all 4he youi 



old 



branches ; that is what is meant by being spurred 
in. Of course, until a plant has covered all the 
required space so much cutting back is not neces- 
iary, as the ^wths are wanted for furnishing 
the future main branches. You can grow excel- 
lent plants of Clematis, the sorts you mention, in 
pots. If placed in fairly large pots in rich loamy 
soil containing lime, repotting will <mly fcie 
required every three or four years, liquid manure 
sumcinc[ to keep the plants vigorous. In plant- 
ing it is advisable to do awa^ with the pot 
altogether. Snapdragons are strictly perennials, 
though usually treated as annuals and biennials. 
They flower well when old, but, as voung plimts 
are so easily procured, it is rarely that Sid ones 
are kept. 

Clippiho Ybw Hidob (^motettr).— The beet tine to 
clip a Yew hedge !• in the iiwiag, while in good eeaioBe It 
li all the better for being gone over again doitnc the latter 
half of Angnit. On thia ocoaeion, lioweTer, only the long 
growths ihonld be ent back, the oloee trimming being 
referred till the epring montha. 

WnTAaiA (A«v. Gordon WukhamX^Yoa do not state 
the parpoee for which the Wistaria is needed, bat if It is 
required to mount ap as qniclclj as potaible do not stop 
it. If yon require it to spread^that is, posh oat side 
branches— bj all means pinch oat the growing point of 
the shoot. 

Spring Plantisg (J. FFoffopi— A great deal depends 
■ ^ * • • ;, and also 



upon the weather experienced after the planUngi 
of coarse the condition of the plants themselves. While 
the major portion of planting is, as a mle, carried oat in 
aatamn and winter qatte sncceesfnlly, sometimee in sprinc 
it is even more sacoessfol, bat if dry, harsh winds prevail 
with bat little rain, the mortality is ofttlmes great. The 
Silver Fir is more risky to tranmlant than either of the 
others named by yoa, hot if the plaate have been properly 
handled in their nursery qoarters they are not likely to 
saffer mnch. 

Pruniho CrDOHiA JAPonoA {J. L.y^'to soeoeed with 
Cydooia jsponloa on a wall von should keep the secondary 
bnachce well cut back to fonn flowering spors. It may 
be neoeasary to go over yonr plants two or three times 
between tlie period when the flowers fall and the end of 
the summsr; at any rate, cot well in as soon as the 
flowers fade. Any summer pruning will be the pinching 
or cutting back of voung shoots. Cratngus Pyraoantha 
must also be treated on the spur system, all supetflnous 
growth being cut baok to the fruit daring snmmer. Bj 
repeated stopping short spun an soon formed, which bear 
flowers and fruit freely annual^. 

PRmrmo Shrubs lO. B. W, A.).— As far as one can 
Judge by your letter the Lllace should have given a better 
return of flowers this spring, and the r eason of their non- 
flowering is in all probability owing to far too great a 
number of weakened shoots, we should advise you in the 
flrst place to take great care that all suckers (If any) are 
removed, and then the young shoots may be well thinned 
out in order that plenty of light and air may have accees 
to those that are left. In carrying out this pruning the 
formation of a symmetrical-shaped need must be the great 
object aimed at, while the stoot, short-Joloted shoots 
should be left wherever posriUe. With regard to the 
pruning of shrubs in general yon will And a most valuable 
article In Thi Gardih for May 86 (page 277). 

TRAirsPLAHTiire BviRCRiurs » M AT (ffer) — (Sertataily 
May is an excellent month to transplant some kinds of 
evergreens, but it Is going too far to say all eve t greena. 
Xarly May is an excellent time to transplant Sollies, 
Bamboos, Bvergreen Oaks, Portugal Laurels, and some 
conifers. Tlie Utter, however, are better as a whole done 
earlier. Of course, watering has to be attended to, and. 
should the weather be dry, the plants should be nrringed 
overhead twice a day for the first few weeks. For the 
four first subjects mentioned, early May Is the best pos- 
sible time. Just as new shoots are pushing, the next beet 
time being early September. When transplanted in mid- 
winter, they hare to remain in cold soil for a lone period 
before new roots are formed, a condition whloi often 
proves fatal. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

M A RICH AL NiiL UN DICK G LABS ( T. W, />iiiican). 
We are glad to hear that yon found the advice 
given by ns last year so helpfa). Evidently 
} oar plant is in a healthy state, judging from the 
two good growths about 2 feet from the base. 
These yon sfaonld enoonrage to grow as mnoh as 
possible until September, when it would be 
advisable to remove the ends to aid in ripening. 
At that time plenty of air would be beneficial, 
bat von could not give thisowinff to the presence 
in the same house of Ferns. The growths that 
have flowered would be all the Mtter if the 
lateral shoots were out baok doae to the main 
growth, bat the long arms we should not curtail 
at all. As new growths break out from the stem 
near the base, it may become necessary to remove 



some old wood then, bat at present we ehould 
let well alone, providing you have plenty of 
space that will enable you to open out the 
growths. You would do well to continue the 
liquid manure doses, perhaps about every ten or 
twelve days would da 

Rosa Growths Disiasbd (Ifist IFOtonX— The portions 
of ffrowth sent are evidently attacked with what is known 
aajtosetr "" 



These blackish sweUings ars the ontooose 
of the disease, which Is deep seated, and at preeent then 
Is no known remedy for It. We can only advise yon to 
remore the growths where they are affected and trust to 
the lower eyes to furnish new growths. The growths sent 
were very soft and nithy, and would not In any case have 
yielded very good bloauMns. 

£A Frahci Bosi vot Expahdug U^ios ranfiAfy).— 
Unfortunately, last year you enoonraged thU very bad trait 
bv outtlnff away a number of shoots and disbudding. 
This grand old Jioee dislikes rich soU and disbudding, and 
you would find, by a system of let alone In the matter of 
pruning or at least a very moderate outUng back, and 
aUowing the buds to remain instead of thinning them, 
that you would obtain many more perfect flowers. Too 
will frequently find this beautiful Bose flourishing most 
grandly In a cottogei^s garden, where it receives scant 
ttreatment, and in the gardens of those who cnltivaU 
highly the Jioee Is almost a failure. Without a doubt. La 
France is best grown In standard or half -standard form. 
If you possess any standard Briars for budding this 
summer try some La France. The variety makes a gloctoas 
free head and yields in this way large quantities of the 
ex9[ui«itely formed very fragrant flowers. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CiLiBiAG Qbowiko (il. i^. C.).— It is now 
rather late to sow Geieriao seed to obtain large 
plants such as you describe, although we hAve 
sown now in heat, grown on, and got heads in 
November as large as cricket balls. The seeds 
should be sown very thinly in a warm frame ; 
then when above the soil kept near the light, and, 
as soon as large enough to handle, pricked out in 
a frame or rich border, covered with hand- 
glasses and at a distance of 4 inches apart We 
say rich soiL This means a liberal portion of 
decayed manure under the roots, and the plants 
kept oloee for a few days until growth is active ; 
but later sive more ventilation, and, when the 
nlante are large enough, plant out. Trenohee as 
for Celery are not required ; but well-enriohed 
land, ample decaved manure for the roots, and 
plant in rows 2 feet apart. We draw drills, as 
this is a saving of labour, the watering being 
done more reaculv. The plants are lifted can- 
fully with a small fork or trowel, each one with a 
ball of earth, and any suoker growths at the sidee 
are removed, leaving one main srowth. Geieriao, 
like Celery, is inclined to produce suckers, and 
at the planting each plant is given a space of 
9 inches apart, well watered m as the work 
pr o cee d s, and at no time should they be allowed 
to BuiSBr for want of water. In late August aad 
September feed freely. Liquid manure ia most 
benefidaL Failing this, give assistance in the 
way of fertilisers; theee used twice or three 
times a month and well watered in will produce 
fine roots. Such fertilisers as fish guano, soot, 
superphoephates of lime, Peruvian guano, and 
nitrate of soda are all available ; but give theee 
latter in moderation and in wet weather. 

ToxATO Plants Unsatibfaotobt (Asv. j, a. p.y—Yrt 
think your Tnmato i»buits have had too much heat and 
insufficient rentilation. We do not think from the appear- 
ance of the leaf sent that there Is any disease wfaatevsr, 
but weakness from the cause named. Ton sute that only 
moderate heat has been given, but you may have kept the 
planta too dose. GHve more ventUatlon and the damping 
wiU cease. Grow the plant as strong as possible, and 
though not hard forced now, planta raised In strong heat 

take some ^' "—"^ ^ '-' 

also cause 

or manure at too early stages of growth. 

DlBBASBD TOKATo Plahts (it d.).— Your Tomato planta 
sent have about them ample evidence of what is known 

- ^" sleeping disease (Fnsarium Lycopenlcl). a very 

s form of fungus, and one very difficult to 

^, i» y^** ^^ destroyed yours In the 



time to build up good foliage. A check Vould 
the injury, such as cold draughts, cold < 



Happily, you'have destroyed yours 
lonse. You should also remove Um eoil ; 



dangerous 
combat. 1 

affected hoi _ _ „ 

tborooghly fumigate the house by burning in It snlidiur to 
destroy all spores or cerms. When thU dlseaae appears 
the leaves become dull and droop, also the stem collapsss, 
and shows a whitish mould. AU authorities advise drastic 
treatment in destroying plants and thoroughly fumigating 
the house. How the disease Is generated Is not appMently 
known ; it may come in the air, the soU, or the seed. It 
occasionally produces serious loes tQ growers In a hogs 
way. It would probably be best not to grow Tomatoee In 
the same house again this year. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Books (ir.)L~Odd TolamM of Umm thlngi art of little 
▼*in«. Martyn'i *' VIota RoitioA " lo four Tolamtt, oom- 
plete. It worth About 15i. 

FLowm VOR 8AIJI (R. W, AMcnufti.—Yft know of 
Dothlog yoo could grow on tnch a bot-bed at yon mention 
with any reatonable hope of making money by telling the 
flowerk If yon with to ttart growing Howert for tale,/oar 
only way to ttart with any proipeot of tnooett would be 
to tpend at any rate tome mootht where thit wat prao- 
tited, and to gain praotloal experience of the mbjeot. 

HsATiiia Gbiinhouss (/. P., QrimBhyy^ll it qnlte 
praeiioable to heat yonr greeobonse boiler by meant of 
gat, which hat the adTantage of being rery reliable, 
thcmgh, perhapt, rather ezpeotlve. Otre mntt be taken 
that the ooiler It qnlte onttlde of the honie, otherwite an 
eaeape of gat fnmet might be very injariont. We pretnme 
the dotted llnet in yonr tketoh are intended to repretent 
hot-water pipet, In which cite yon will find that a How 
and retnm on one tide will not be infflolent. A 8-inch 
How and retnm around three tidet of the honte terminat- 
ing in the corner to the right of the door thonld meet all 
yonr reqnlrementt. 

Abtxvioial Manubh (Cflifyer).— One of the beet and 
generally oheapett, at well at being alto a fairly quick- 
acting manure, it flth guano. It oontaint in good com- 
blnaUon all the primary elemenU of plant food. I6 it a 
manure that thonld be buried into the toil directly it it 
applied. It miy be uted at from 81b. for Howert to 121b. 
per rod for ▼egeUblet. Of chemical manuret a good com- 
bination contUtt of one-half bone-Hour (tnperphotphate), 
one-fourth tulf^te of potath, and one-fourth of sutphate 
of ammonia, all well crushed and mixed. It it, howeyer, 
well to know that only the ammonia sulphate It quickly 
aoluble, and, therefore, may be applied to growing crops 
and at once hoed in. Nitrate of toda it of the tame nature 
if need inttirad The photphate and potath manuret are 
longer in dlitolYing, and are beat applied to orouod a fCw 
week! before cropping. Of the tecond combmation, that 
may be applied at the rate of frum 61b. to 81b. per rod. 

SiTLPHATS OF IROM AS Manubi (C. C.).~At you comolain 
that ihe fullage of your plants lumt yellow It is evident 
Uiat the toil In which they are growl dg it either tour and 
lacking air, or else lacking Iron, which it one of the 
primary creatort of chlorophyll, the green colouring 
matter in plant leafage. But tnlpnate of iron need at a 
manure dretting to add colour and vigour to leafage mutt 
be applied in a very sparte way. It It advited by experts 
to be applied at the rate of about Icwb. per acre ; that 
would mean about Hot. per rod. The tnlpnate should be 
applied as a top-drestiog, very finely crushed, and at once 
atirred into the toil, when plsntt are making growth 
freely, as nitrate of suda is, but la a greatly reduced bulk. 
At an ordinary chemical manure it should be obtainkble 
from any manufacturer. No doubt Warwick of Tonbrldgt, 
Kent, would have it. Falling these, try J. Orme and Go., 
05, Barbican, London, who specially offers it. Yon do n >t 
aay wliat kind of plants you require to use it for. 

Various Qussiiohs (J. TcwtorX— When the flower^budt 
of Gamattont are thowing, a little artificial manure would 
certainly be an advantage, and either of thoie yon mention 
might be used. Be very caref al, however, that you do not 
give them an overdoee, otherwise yon will probably cause 
aU the bndt to fall off. The beet way it to dittolve a UUIe 
in a can full of water and then to water the plantt with it, 
yon are lett likely to give an overdoee thit way than by 
aprinkling it on tlie toil You will find directiont givtn 
with the artlfloial manuret yon mention. We do not know 
wliat you mean by asking why border Gamationt are not 
eonaidered to be at good aa othen, tome of the mott 
beautiful Ctenationt are to be found among the border 
▼arletlet. You are probably thinking of Malmaiton 



Gamationt, whioh have much larger Howert but cannot be 

' ---^ thiubt for planting 

\ Broom (Spartium fii 



at the 



grown ont of doort. Good thiubt for 

windy corner art the Sjpanith Broom Mj __^, 

or the White Broom (Oytiant albns), fierbecte vuigarit, or 
the Sweet Briar. PcoDably the bett Bote you could grow 
on yonr north wall would be Orimton Bambler. If the 
ahoou got too high for the wall yon could eatily bend them 
down. Plant about 10 feet apart. 
Naios or PLASTBw~ir. «/. wV^AC— Vanda BentonL 

-i— y. T. r.^Bird Gherry (Pranut Padus)L K, it — 

The Bazifraga it 8. kolenatlana.' — J. Jf.— 1, Oendxoblum 
trantparent \ S, Manrandya bardayana; 8, HehdneSoUe- 

rolil; 4, Pelargonium capltaUm; 6, Begonia Bex. 

R. W, K.- Mountain Ath (Pymt aucuparia) C. H, /^.~ 

Gdrattium arvente. — -B. P«u<Z.-^waintonia coronilll- 

folia. A CvntHaim Bender.— Leavet of Viola odoraU 

(not ntualiy renitorm in outline^— ^Jf^t. fi.— White Beam 

Tree (Pymt ArtoX if. C. T.— Bubut delidoeua.^ 

J, J7.— 1, Hemerocalllt flava ; 2, Irit tibirica var. orien- 
tallt ; 8, Geranium tangulnenm ; 4, Elymut arenarint ; 6, 
Iris foitidisslma varicgata (variegated Gladwin); 6, Saxi- 
fraga grannlaU IL-pl. (double Meadow SsxUxage); 7, 
Lychnis dioica H.*pl. ; 8, Oactylis glomerata varlegaU; 

9, Goronllla glauca. TkomM IfiUtoteip.— Giaytonia 

aibirica. iMd^«e PenaMy.—l, NemophiU intlgnU ; 2, 

Bpimedinm rabmm ; 8, Cerattlum Biebertteinii ; 4, variety 
of White Beam Tree (Pymt Aria var.) ; 6, Meadow Saxi- 
frage (8. granulata fl.-pl.) ; 6, Lamlnm maculatum aureum. 

Jr. ]/rttge.—l, flydrophyllum virglnicum; 2, Billii 

perennit fl.-pl. ; 8, too small for identification. H. N, 

Ctote.— 1, Linum perenne ; 2, Alyssum saxatile ; 8, Staohys 
lanata (Lamb's Bar); 4, Armerla maritima (Sea Pink) 



j 5, Saxifrage hypnoldes (Mossy Saxifrage); 6, 
Saxifraga canallculaU ; 7, Corydalls lutea ; 8, Saxifraga 
AodrewsU; 9, Sedom rapeetre; 10, Sedum album; 11, 
Veronica Teucrium var. dubla; 12, Gentranthut ruber. 

CMOsyA.— Both varieUes of CatUeya MotsUe. Miu 

Z>.— We believe the variety to be Bote Muriel Grahame, 
but would rather you send us more perfect flowers later 



ouj and when doing to attach tome foliage, alto a piece of 

the ttem. Robert /MeAorxlMA.— Fraxlnut Grant (the 

Manna AthX Florence Bater.—Botcut Hypoglottum. 

Oe o. TiMdtfoM.— Probably a tpeclet of Oolutea (cannot 

name correctly without flower^. T. B. Dwrrit,—!^ 

GoronilU Bmemt; 2, Bnbttt tpectoblllt; 8, Lyclum 

chinente. fl. .PDrtfer.— 1, €telium crooiata ; 2, Plantago 

major; 8, PotentiUa Anterina ; 4, AchlUea mUlefoUum; 

6, Conium maculatum ; 6, Plantago lanceolate. R, 

Dietpeeker, — Gladiolnt quartlneanut, a widely-epread 
tpedet dittrlbuted over a greater part of Tropical Africa, 
firtt introduced into cultivation nearly twenty yeart ago. 



SOCIETIES. 



BOYAL BOTANIGAL AND HORTICULTUBAL 
SOCIBTY OF MANCHBSTBB. 
Thb annual Whit week show was held hi the society's 
gardens, Old Tralf ord, under favourable ansplcee. 

Orchids proved the chief feature, many collections con- 
taining choice specimens being well arranged. 

For the beet amateurs' collection, Mr. H. Holbrook, 
gardener to BUjah Athworth, Esq., Wilmslow, had an 
imposing ditplay opposite to the entrance. 

Metsrt. Jamet Oypbm and Sont, Gheltenham, had the 
beet nurterymen't collection of Orchidt. 

The beet collection of Odontoglottunu thown by amateurt 
wat from Mr. T. Baven, gardener to A. Warburton, Esq. ; 
Mr. H. Holbrook wat tecond. 

Groupt of plantt aa usual created much interest. For a 
group arranged for effect, 150 square feet, amateurs, Mr. 
J. Smith, garaener to Jamet Brown, Btq., was first ; Mr. 
W. B. Upjohn waa second. 

For a group covering 100 square feet (amateurs) Mr. H. 
Mottram, gardener to Mrs. B. E. Leee, wet first ; second, 
Mr. W. Jonee, gardener to /. E. Williamson, Esq., Strat- 
ford ; thtard, T. Shawcrost, Esq., Stratford. 

For the nurterymen't group occupying 260 feet Meetrt. 
B. P. Ker and Sont, lAverpool, were firtt with a magnificent 
bank of hardy greenhoute and ttove plante ; tecond, Mr. 
J. E. Sharp, Almondbury. 

For ten ttove and greenhoute plants in fiower Mr. James 
Cipher won first pnae. For six stove and greenhouse 
piante in bloom (amateurs) Mr. J. SmiUi was first. Mr. J. 
Smith gained the chief award for a collection of Bqscs. 

The beet collection of thirty different sorU of hardy 
fiowers was shown by Messrs. U, Boroh of Holt. 

Messrs. Oaldweil and Sana exhibited a brilliant ditplay 
in the clatt for fifty different tortt of hardy Howert. 
NoNOOMPiTiTiYg Exhibits. 

Mr. J. Waterer, Bigthot, waa awarded a gold medal for 
A fine ditplay of Bhododendront. Mesart. Gllbrant, 
Altrlncham, recslved a tilver-gUt medal for an tffactive 
display of Hydrangeas, Bmci. Gamations, Ag. Messrs. 
W. Gutbnsh and Son, Barnet, gained a silver-gilt medal for 
a choice selection of Verbenaa, Gamationt, Botee, Ag, 

Mettrt. Gharlesworth and Go., Bradford, secured the 
society's gold medal for a fine group not for competition. 

A tUver-gilt medal waa awarded to Mr. W. Duckworth 
for a display of Orchidt. 

BEDHILL A BBIGATE GABDENEE3' ASSOCIATION* 
ABOUT 200 memoers and frlende of the Bedhill, Belgtte. 
and District Gardeners' Mutual Improvement Assocutilon 
spent a pleasant and profitable evening recently, when, 
through the courteey of Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Colman, 
they were first entertained at Gatton Hall, and subse- 
quenthr permitted to inspect the contervatoriet and 
groundi, their attention being chiefiy confined to the 
eplendld ooUeotton of Orohidt. Mr. Seaman of Margery 
Hall, Kingtwood, propoeed a vote of thankt to Mr. and 
MfLOolman. He tald that oooe 
to Mr* AaI h? ^ (the prtaldent of 
privilege accorded to the mamben of a 
iJie lovely grounds of Gatton Park. 

SCOTTISH HOBTIGULTUBAL ASSOCIATION. 
TBI monthly meeting of thit attodation wat held in their 
haU. SU Andrew Square, Bdinburgh, on the evening of the 
6th Inatb There wat a good attendance(preeided over by 
Mr. David W. Thomton, the nreaident. The paper of the 
evening waa by Mr. Culln M'Lean, Sweethope, hit tubject 
being^*Tea Planting in IndU." where Mr. M'Lean had 
been engaged for fourteen yeart in thit indnttry. He 
gave an interetting account of hit experiencee, and many 
detallt of the estivation and the preparation of the Tea. 
He wat accorded a hesrty vote of thankt. The eihibite at 
thit meeting were both numerout and Intereetlng. 

BOYAL SCOTTISH ARBOBICULTUBAL ASSOCIATION. 
At a meeting of the council of thit association, held lo 
Edinburgh on the 80ih nit, it was agreed to send a 
meesage of sympathy to the preeent Lord Mansfield on the 
deathof hit brother, the late Load Mantfield, one of the 
mott valued offloe-bearert of the aitociatlon. Thirty-nine 
new membert were admitted, and a contiderable number 
of other gentlemen were nominated for propoeal at the 
next meeting. It wat reported that a new branch of the 
attodation for Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine had been 
ettabllshed, and the excursion committee reported the 
anangementa which had been made fbr the excursion in 
Northumberland. The exhibition committee gave a aatis- 
factory report regarding the foreetrr department in 
connexion with the Highland and Agricultural Society's 
show at Peeblee in July, and stated that they had arranged 
for the attendance of a member each day to give a lecture 
on some subject connected with forestry. 
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BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIETY. 

BxHiBinoR OF Colonial Fbuit. 

eth and 7ih Intt the Boyal Horticultural Society 
held an exhibition of Colonial fmlti in their halL Tne 
moat remarkable exhiUte were thoee of Applet from 
New Zealand, which were exceptionally fine, and a col- 
lection of Oranget in many handsome sorts from the 
Traoevaal. 

The display made by the New Zsaland Government con- 
listed principally of Apples, of which eighty varieties were 
shown, illustrative of those chiefly produced in the orchardt 
of the colony, but included alto oottled and canned fmlU 
of all torti, jams, aaucee, Ac. The Applet were par- 
lieularly fine. A number of very fine photographs of New 
ZeaUnd scenery were shown on the tables. The colony of 
New Zealand It eminently adapted for the production of 
all frulU belonghig to the temperate tone. From 
Auckland in the north, to Otago in the touth, fine cropi of 
Applet, Pears, Peachet, Plomt, Ac , can be grown. At 
yet, however, f rait growing on commercial llnet It in itt 
Infancy. Gald medaL 

The Agent-General for New South Wales exhibited an 
intereiUng cuUection of dried and preterved fruUt. 
Peart, Apricots, and Peachet ware among the dried IraiU, 
and those preterved in bottlee comprttecf Japaneee Plnmt, 
Passion fruit. Pears, Peaches, Plums, and Apricots. 
Simple botiles of New South Welee wine, and splendid 
photographs of the culony were also on view. Sllver-gllt 
Knighiian medal. 

The Weet Indian Produce Association exhibited Jamaica 
oinrs, cigarettes, pure Cane Sugar, Lime Marmalade, and 
other West Indian produce and frolte. Sliver Bankslan 
medal. 

The Victoria (Australia) Department of Agriculture 
displayed a splendid lot of Applee and Pears in numerous 
varietiee, most of them wrapped in tissue paper and packed 
in sawdust in strong boxes as shipped. E lopus Spltianberg, 
Cleopatra (a clear pale yellow Apple), Newtown Pippin, 
Bymer and Stunner Pippin were some of the favourite 
Apples. Iq addition, there were samplee of bottled 
Gooseberries, Cherrtts, Plums, Ac. There were on view 
some eepecially fine f raits of Hirrington, Josephine, and 
Winter Nells Pears. Gold medal. 

An attractive exhibit was arranged by the West Austra- 
lian Government. It comprised specimens of Weet 
Australian produce, such aa timber, cotton, Birley, Hops, 
Wheat, Applee, dtc This exhibit was in the form of a 
high wall, tne face being attractively fitted up with various 
products. Silver BAukslan medal. 

South Australian fruit in variety was shown by the 
Agent-Genersl for Sjuth Australia. There were Qalcces, 
Pomegranates, Grapes, and drttd frails, in addiiion to 
a very fine lot of Apples and Pears. Cjralih Aromatic. 
Beinette du . Canada, Wellington, Bupberry Pippin, 
Cleopatra, and others were very beautifully coloured. 
Gold medal. 

A oullecilon of Oranges fr^m the Transvaal, compriting 
many handsome and most richly coloured Vaiieties, was 
thown by sevdral exhibitors from that c jlony. They were 
shown in various slats and in many shades of colour, from 
yellow to deep orange-red, while ihey varied in shspe con- 
siderably alto. An award of merit wat given to a large 
and handtome Orange with clear yellow skin and Jaicy 
flesh and practically no pips. This was called Transvaal 
Seedling, and was shown by Mr. McCoid, Waterberg, 
Transvaal. This exhibit, whioh wat sent under the 
auspices of the Transvaal Government, contained, in 
addition, some huge Citrons. Gold medaL 

Lady Plowden, Aston Bo want, showed a very attractive 
exhibit of fruit, e g.. Melons, Nectarines, Straw jerries, and 
fomatoet. SUver Kolghiian medaL 

A silver Knightlan medal wat awarded to the Natal 
Government for a collection of Oranget and Plncapplet ; 
thelatter, however, were email and only half ripe. lacladed 
wat a dish of dark red egg-thaped fruitt called Amatungula 
(Oariata grandiflora). 

Meitra. Dobbte and Oa, Bothetay, exhibited a deUghtfol 
lot of Pantiet, Vi . lat, and AquUeglu. 

Mr. A. P. Hammao, Woroeeter, Gape Oolony, exhibited 
Baisint and Gurranta. 

An exhibit of West Indian produce wat made by the 
Boyal Mall Steam Packet Company. Large bunchee of 
Bananat, Ytmt, Sweet Potatoet, Mammee Applet, pre* 
terved Gnavat, Guava Jelly, and other Interetting thlngt 
were on view. Sliver Knightlan medal. ^ 

The Britiah Weet Indian Fruit Company, 16, St. Helen't 
Place, E.C., exhibited Bananat in teveral varieties, Limet, 
and preterved fruits, all West Indian produce. Silver 
Binktlan medal. 

Meetrs. Hans Irvine and Ca, Dowgate Hill, B.C., 
exhibited sample bottlee of Australian winee of vaiious 
sorts. 

Dt, Benjafield, Hobart, Tasmania, exhibited a number 
of disbei of Applee and Fears from standard trace grown 
in his private open otcbard and without irriffniion. The 
Pears were good, especially such as Crassane, Bsuri^ B jso, 
and Beun6 d'Anj ju. Sdver Knightlan medal. 

Specimens of West ludian Tobacco at Isvned to the 
Navy were ahown by Victor Chalmers, Esq. Sliver 
Knightlan medal. 

Specimens of Bamie Fibre were shown by the Bamie 
MlUs, Stainea. 

Meesrs. John Pccd and Son, West Norwood, showed 



Mr. George H. Sage, 71, Minor Biad, Blohmond, 
showed Brace's Flower DIsplayers, BaI&a T^pe, and other 
sundries. Val's Beeileoute was also shown by the 
proprietors. 
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BOTAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

TasBM waa a Tery pretty thow In Um Hall at Vlootnt 
Square on Tneiday laat. 

Orchid Coxmrna. 
A amall group of ezoeedlngly lotereiting and oholoe 
Orohldi wai shown bj Sir Trevor Latrrenoe, Bart., Burford, 
Dorking. Thunla Manhalll, white, with orange Up : T. 
Benaonta luperba, pnrplUh orlmion ; T. veltchiana Bar- 
ford variety, white, wlih purple veined Up; and T. 
▼eltchlana niperba, with delloate crlmaon-tlnted flowen, 
formed a beautiful baekgronnd to the eoUectloo. Hand- 
■ome formi of Odontogloeaum orlapnm, MTeral fine Maade- 
▼aUlae, and aome small Bpldendrums and Polyataohyaa 
) In front Dendroblum Jerdonlanum, with 



bright orange flowers ; L«llo-CattleyaSanriae, pale yellow ; 
and Bptdendrum panlculatum, with smaU mauTe flowers, 
were remarkable. SlWer Flora medaL 

H. S. Ooodeon, Eiq., 85, West HUJ, Putney (gardener, 
Mr. George E. Day), sent a large mup of well-grown 
Cattleyas, HUtonias, Cymbldlums, Odontoglossums, Ond- 
dlums, Dendroblums, and Cypripediums, forming a Tarled 
and effective display. SUver-gUt Flora medal. 

F. II. OgUvie, Bsq., The Shrubbery, Oxford, exhi- 
bited ten Tlgorous plants of Cyprlpedlnm caUosum Sandeiis, 
with lu large, greenish flowers tn pet feet condition. On 
each side oftheae were groups of the white Cyprlpedlnm 
nlveum and bellatulum album slmUarly noteworthy. 
SllTer-gllt Bankslan medal. 

From Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albens, a group of 
choice Orchids formed an Intereetlng feature, the plants 
being well arranged with Ferns and PaUns. Cattleyaa, 
Odontogloesoma, Aerldes, Phalus, and Cypripediums were 
admirably represented by finely-flowered specimens. 
Phalus Cooksonise was shown In excellent condition ; the 
handsome hybrid Lcello-Cattleya Aphrodite waa con- 
spicuous, also LflsUo-Cattleya Martinet! and Liollo-Cattleya 
Lady Wlgan with delicately beautiful flowers, SUver 
Flora medal. 

Meeirs. Charleswor.h and Co., Bradford, contributed an 
extensive group of superbly-flowered specimens. LasUo- 
Cattleyaa predominated, and famished many rich shades, 
a beautiful contrast with the darker form being afforded 
by L.-C. canhamiana alba, the sepals and petals pnre 
white, and the Up crimson. PhafaBnopals and Odonto- 
glossums were also notable in the coUectlon, while a 
distinct colour, bright orange, waa supplied by LsbUo- 
Cattleya O. S. Ball, a hybrid from Lalla dnnabarlna and 
Cattleya Scbrbderie. SUver-cilt Flora medaL 

Cattleyas were well shown by Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., 
Eafleld, the gronp comprising many handsome forms of 
C. Mendeli, C. i^eUtana, and others, besides Lnsllo- 
Cattleyas and Lcella pnronrata in grand condition. Oacl- 
dium macranthum, O. feucochUnm. and Odontogloesum 
haatUablum were also Interesting. SUver Flora medal. 

Sir F. Wlgan, Bart., Clare Lawn, East Sheen (gardener, 
Mr. W. H. Young), contributed a collection of Taluable 
and interesting Orchids, includlog Odontoglossums, 
Cattleyas, Liellas, Cypripediums, and MasdevalUas. The 
white Cattleya MossIbb Wageneri with eight flowers waa a 
floe central specimen. Liella tenebroea, Cypripedlams, 
Cymatodes, with four large flowers, and C. goweriannm 
magniflcum, with one dark crimson bloom, were conspi- 
cuous, in addition to those for which awarda of merit were 
granted. SUver-gUt Flora medal. 

In the LsBlio-Cattleya daas the flrst diploma waa 
granted to J. Colman, Esq., Oatton Park OArdena (gar- 
dener, Mr. Bound), for LiBllo-Oattleya Phosbe, very 
handsome with bright orange sepals and petals and a deep 
magenta lip. The second diploma was also secured by the 
same exhibitor for LssUo-Cattleya canhamiana alba with 
three superb flowers, the petals and sepals puie white, 
the Up crimson margined with white. 

Baron 8ohr<>der, The DsU, Bgham, exhibited a plant of 
Cypripedinm soperbum Cnrtiai bearing four large flowers, 
the dorsal sepal large, green, Telned In white, the Up 
dark, and the petals dotted with maroon. Cymbidlum 
Sanderi, with blush sepals and petals, and the Up dotted 
with crimson, waa Tery distinct. 

H. Little, Esq., The Buons, Twickenham, had a plant of 
Gypripadlum Ja?anlco-snp«rbum, with dotted petals and 



a neen-Tdned dorsal seML 

F. WeUesley, Bm., west . 

Hopkins), was awarded the flist diploma for (Cypripedinm 



WeUesley, Bm., Weetfldd, Woking (gardener, Mr. 



iawrenoeanum hackbridgenae, the doraal sepal fwj broad 
and ronnded, hearily Teuied with dark crimson. 

F. M. OgilTie, Esq., also had the second diploma for 
Cypripedinm lawrenceanum Tar. Marjorle, the flower 
large, the dorsal sepal broad, Telned with green, and the 
petals and Up greenish yellow. 

Fruit and VBanABLi COMMimi. 
Few exhibits were brought before this committee. Mr. 
Mortimer of Farnham showed two new Cacumbers, which 
were admired. Several Melons were also shown, and 
Meurs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, sent fruiting brandies of 
an early Cherry, Friihste de Mark. 

Floral Committei. 

Hardy plants were In great abundance at this meeting, 
and In the beet poedble variety. 

From Maidstone Messrs. Banyard brought a rich 
display of Rhododendrons and g*rden Roeee, amplifying 
these with masses of Oallardla, Popplee, and a rich and 
yaried display of P/rethrumt, Pie >nlee. Irises, Hencheras, 
and other showy flowers. A very line Poppy, Qaeen 
Alexandra, of deep salmon tone, was especially good and 
much admired. LUlum monadelphum, in Ita rtoh ydlow 
tone, was extremely good and effective. 

Messrs. William Catbush and Sjns, HIgbgate, con- 
tributed a very charmiog lot of Verbenas. Snowflake, 
King of ScarieU, Princeu of Wales (purple), and Jhe pink 
Miss WUlmott being very noticeable and good. 



Measrs. B R. Cant and Sons, (3oldiester.' had very 
charming maases of the cUrabIng Rosee Dorothy Perkins, 
Lady Oay, Philadelphia Rambler, and others. A large 
variety of single and other Roees, as Mrs. 0. O. Orpeu, 
pink Climbing Damaak, with Rose dnica were noticeable. 

Mr. R. a NotouU, Woodbridge, had bright maases of 
Pyrethrams, Irlsee, Poppies, Lychnis, and the like, and 
from Meaars. J. Peed and Bona, Weet Norwood, came a 
laige variety of alplnea In pans, together with Malmalson 
Carnations. 

Mesars. R. Smith and Ca, Woroeater, had a showy group 
of PiBonles, Popplee, and irlaea. Pastmy alblflora mejor 
was very striking, and iEthlonema grandlflora a preity 
masa of pink bloaaoms. 

Single and double Fvrethmms fhNn Messrs. R. H. 
Bsth, Floral Farma, wlsbech, made a very charming 
display, and in thdr great variety were much admired. 
Princess Mary (single white) and Nancy (buff yellow) were 
very good. 

Columbines and lonal Pelargoniums were a feature 
from Meaars. Bakers, Wolverhampton, and we know of 
no more delightful hardy flowers than these for cutting or 
for the garden. The great variety and their elegant forms 
them 



render t 



popular. 



Meesrs. Wallace and Co., Oolcheeter, had a most 
interesting group of hardy flowers. In which Pyrethmms, 
Hencheras, TilUee, Irlaee, and Poppies were consplonooa 



Iris Haynel, of the oncocyolns gfonp, was very 
noticeable. Sparaxis Fire King and LUlum nibdlun 
were very beautiful. 

Messia. Ydtdi and Sons, Limited. Cheleea, had a 
display of new planta as Primula cookbumiana, P. VeltchU, 
from plants Ufted from the open, Mecommels Integrifolla, 
dLO, Primula pulverulenta la a most striking plants 

Mr. W. Jamee, West Dean Park, Chlcheeter, ahowed a 
flue plant of Malmalson Carnation in a tub. 

A most extendve assortment of cut treee and shrubs 
came from the gardens of Lord Aldenham, Elstree (gar- 
dener, Mr. E. Beckett). It Is not possible to enumerate 
the great variety of things here displayed, whldi we 
regard aa among the most representative and comprehen- 
dve we have seen. 

Mesars. Hugh Low and Co., Enfleld, contributed a nice 
group of out Carnations, chiefly of the American tree 
section, together with large examplee of the Mdmalaon 

Hardv flowevs were freely shown by Meaars. Barr and 
Sons, Oovent Oarden, In masses. Lupins, Popplee, and 
Irises being oonsplonons. 

The Ixoras from Mr. H. B May, Edmonton, were quite 
a feature, many fine gronpa of the beet-known kinds bdng 
~ " ~ " WllUamd, PUgriml. and 



We noted Fraseri, 



staged, 
others. 

Mr. Anthony Waterer, Knap HIU, Woking, contributed 
flne trusses of Rhododendrons in variety. 

Meaara. Ydtch and Sona, Limited, Chelsea, had LobeUa 
tennior, very flne, with hybrid Osrberaa and Kalanchoe 
flammea, the latter very fine, also the beanUfnl orange- 
coloured Primula oockbomiana, Ac 

The dngle and double Pyrethmms from Meesrs. Kelway 
and Sons made a flne display, and with Pasonles and Lark- 
spurs provided quite a feast of the earUer hardy summer 
flowers. Pyrethmms Perldea, Virgo, and Solfaterre were 
all charming in yeUow shadea. 

SUeptoeaipl were largely shown by Meaars. J. Lilog and 
Sona, Forest Hill, together with many intereetlng alplnee 
In pans and the like. 

The OnUdford Hardv Plant Nursery had a choice lot of 
hardy flowera, In whldi Onoama taurica. Aster alplnns 
albns, and others were noted. Irlsee were very good. 

Stove decorative plants formed a small group from 
Messrs. WlUUm Bulland Son, Chelsee. 

Mr. Maurice Prichard, Chrlstchurch, Hanta, showed 
Popplee, Pyrethmms, and Irises In great variety, each 
group finely presented and well repreeented. Really a 
rich alsplay of the earUer summer flowers. 

Mr. H. L. Blsohoflihdm, Warren Houae, Stanmore 
rgardaner, Mr. C. J. BUUX ataged a fine lot of Malmalsons. 
Princess of Walee, Dnoheaa of Westminster, and Lord 
Welby being among the kinds shown. The plants were 
finely grown and weU flowered. 

The specimen planta of herbaoeoos CAloeolarlaa from 
Lady NortholUTe, Sutton Place, GuUdf ord (gardener, Mr. J. 
GoatleyX were particularly line, and in many ahadea of 
colour from yellow to bronae and carmine, with many 
floely spotted varieties. Each plant waa a speolmen of its 
kind, and the group was greatly admired. 

HobMee, Limited, Derduun, contributed a floe diaplay 



of the rambler Roeee, the single carmine - flowered 
Hiawatha bdng In floe condition. We wen informed that 
ttia Identicd plant waa on view at the Temple Show a 
fortnight affo. 

Stove and greenhouae plants were very good from Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, wh9 had a rich diaplay of Irises 
and Pyrethmma. 

Mr. W. J. Godfrey, Bxmouth, showed bis flne strain of 
Popplee, with regd and decorative Pelargoniums In variety. 
We also noted Solanum wendlandianum in well-flowered 
extmplea. 

Messrs. GUbert and Son, Bourne, Lines, showed Colom- 
Unea and Anemonee in a very artiatic manner and In 
pleadng variety. 

Malmalson and other Camati<»s in Bamboo stands were 
admirably shown by Sir S. Scott, Weetbnry Manor, Brack- 
ley (gardener, Mr. F. Tappin). 

Excellent Calcedariaa In pots came from J. P. Young, 
Eiq., West Hill, Putney (garden A-, Mr. S. H. Stroet), the 
plants floely grown and well flowered. 

Tbe Carnations from Mr. H. Burnett, Onerasey, were 
particularly flne, and the group well displayed. Glacier, 
a flne white, so often confused with Mrs. 8. J. Bro:>ki, was 
seen in excellent form, and with Enchantreea, Aurora, and 
Mrs. H. Burnett (pink), a rich diaplay waa made. 



An exhibit of alpine herbaoeoua cut dirabs and Roaes 
from Measrs. Paul and Son, Old Nnraeriea, (3heahnnt, waa 
of more than ordinary intereat. Essex Scarlet Rhododen- 
dron was very flne. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keeton, Kent, diowed hardy flowara 
very flnely, Irlsee, Pyrothrams, and Bremuri bdng noted. 

Some pretty alplnea wen also seen in this gronp with 
Intcreeting rock and other shmbs. flampanula AlUool waa 
exceptionally good and weU flowered. 

The group of hardy planta from Mr. Amoa Perry, 
Wtnchmon HIU, contained many flne thinga. Popplea 
wen eapf dally flne, also Pyrethmms. Irlsee, Hencheras, Ac 
The Popplea, Indeed, were ouite a featon of the gronp, 
and Bome very diarming things wen shown. LdoUrion 
tataricum Is a very flne .Unc PtdoxcanadenalsLap 
was in the flneet oondition, and many exceUent 
LUiea wen ahown In good variety. 

Meesrs. Carter and Ce., Hdbora, brought many fine 
pUnta of Lobelia Holbora Blue, a flne double-flowered 
variety. Gloxinias wsn very good. 

Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, exhibited a great 
variety of cut shmbs and the like. Flag Irliea wen freely 
shown by Mr. J. Douglas, Bookham, Sumy; and Mr. 
Mortimer had a display of Carnations. 

A table flUed with the most exquldu Oolnmblnea eanse 
from Messrs. Dobble and Oc, Rothee«y, and in their 
infloite variety gave one mudi pleaanrc 
Awards. 

MhodMlendron Viieou$U Poweneourt.— Tint traasea of 
red^earmine, with dark spota. Award of merit. 

R. Owner Watenr—An immenae truss of the paleat lilac 
blossoms, and certainly one of the floeet hardy Rbododan- 
drone we have yet seen. The plant Is quite hidden by tbe 
huge tmeses of flowers. Award of merik Theee two 
came from Meeers. J. Waterer and Sons, Bagdiot. 

Gloriota rvthtchUdiana wur. CUrina.— A most interest- 
ing form, in wlUch the chief diatlnctlon U the red mid-rib. 
which extends In a broad blade-like outUne to the tip of 
the segmeote. From the Hon. Walter Rothschild, M.P., 
Triog Park (gardener, Mr. A. Dye). Award of merit. 

Verbena <9fiotc/(aJfce.— This Is a flne and compact tmaa of 
a tery good white flowered form, the plant bdng moat 
f rsely flowered. Fh>m Meesrs. William Cutbnah and Sons, 
Hlffhgate. Awvd of merit. 

Papaver orientaU Mrg. Perry.— K flower of the largest 
slas, of salmon colour, with dark-odonred blotchee at the 
base A very showy and attractive variety. Award of 
merit. 

Papaver orierUale Queen Alexandra.—Tldt Is of ded- 
dedly cupped form, the longitudinal dark blotchee non 
emphaaised, and creating quite a new fditun in theee 
plants. The colour Is of the dcwpest salmon, with 
scarlet blend. Award of merit. Tlieee ' 
Mr. Amos Peny, Wlnchmon HUl. 

The deseripttont qf the new Orchide are held oeer. 
liet of nudale wa§ received too late for puhHeation. 

Messps. John W^atei>ep*0 Rhodo- 

dendPOn show.— This annaal exhibition of 
RhododeDdrona wm opaoed on MoiKUy last in 
the BotAoio Gwdaiig, R«^Dt's Park, N.W. It 
is ao exhibition worth ▼iaiting, and wiU remain 
open dorins the preeent month. We shall refer 
to it more fully next week. 

Memmvm, Button and Sons of 

Reading annoQDoe that on May 1 last Mr. 
E PhiUiptToqnet Satton, yoangest son of their 
senior partner, joined the firm, whioh now ooo- 
sists of Mr. Martin J. Satton, Mr. Arthur W. 
Satton, Mr. Leonard O. Satton, Mr. M. H. 
Foqaet Satton, and Mr. £. Phillips FoqnetSotton. 

TRAD B K OTB. 

Tn LiTTLI Obifpsb. 
Wi ha?eaeeaand teeted a new tool which dioold espedally 
appeal to all who lore thair gardena. It oomblnss a 
number of useful purposes ^weeding without i 
• - and holding Bowers or fruit i 



non. 1 
■e snoi 



)wn by 
Tke 



ding without stooping. 
It growing out of resffh, 
lofgloTee. ItcaaalsD 



liVit pruning without the need c 
be used as a wdking-atlck and to piek up atcay tHflsa, and 
will thua be seen to be a oombinatlon tool of no snail 
pntondona. A tod Strang enough for suoh wmk, yet 
wdghing no mon than an umbnlla, wlli, we fancy, 
become indispensable to many gardeners. We 
irnaders tc " " 



I to aak to see it at thdr Ironnsonget^a 
or floriat's, or to aend a poet-card to the InTontor 
and maker, A. G. Harris, 42. Howard Road, Ldceeter, who 
will poet a sample on approval The price is 6l ordlnaiy 
finish, or with plated handle and spedd cane 7s. 6d. 

OBOHise AT THi TsxPLX Show.^WIUi refemooe to 
your nport of the Orchid exhibits at the recent Temple 
Show, we would like to point out that the two flneet 
Tarletlea of CatUeya MendeUi exhibited by ua had namee, 
Ttx., Meroury and Fame, and wen much admired. Tbe 
former of theee reoeived from the committee an award of 
merit, which la duly noted in yonr official llat Odonto- 
gloeaum criapum Fearnley Sander, posdbly the snoat 
attractiTc obfect in the Orchid tent, waa Included In oar 
gro«p.~Hi7aH Low and Co. 

Srbatum.— From The Oardens. Lofthouee, Torquay, the 
foarth prisewinner in our April competition, Mr. ft. T. 
Oitsham, writes to say that in the former annooneement 
his name was wrongly spelt as Ollpham. 

\* The Feerfy Suheeription to Tn GABDn it: Intond, 
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CAN any Gentleman recommend a trust- 
worthy, eoergetic, sinele-banded GARDBNBRfor semi- 
wild garden, herbaceoas and bulbs, kitchen garden ? No glass. 
In Surrey. Wages i8/- and lodge of three bedroomi.— Letters 
to " J.." 23. PalTMall, S.W. 



RICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to an- 
nounge that they are oonttantly reoeivliic appUoations 
from gaidenert saeUiig situations, and they wUl be happir to 
sopply «ny lady or gentleman with partioalars, eto.— St John's 
Woraeiriea, Woroester 



THE BRITISH GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION oan reoommeod as Landscape Gardeners, 
Head Gardeners, Foremen, Journeymen, ete., thoronghly 
o^pabl e man. Ladies or gentlemen requiring snoh should apply 
to tha Sbckktasy, Brittsh Gardeners' Asaootation, Talbot 
vma. Isleworth. W. 



MISS PECKOVER (Sibaldsholme, 
Wisbeoh) recommends Gardener, single-handed, or 
where help is given ; eleven years' reference ; inside and out ; 
married; age 34.— Address H. Lambbrt, 40, North Brink, 
Wisbech. 

GARDENER (Head Working) ; married ; 
age ^6; thoroughly experienced inside and out; well 
recommended by late employer, excellent previous testimonials. 
— GARDiMBa, 22, Obflisk Street, Camberley. Surrey. 



GARDEN Ek (Head Working) requires 
situation ; life experience in all branches ; good references 
from first-class places. — Garobmbr, 13, Lingfield Terrace, 
Bush HiU Park. Bnfield. 



MR. WARNER, Gardener to Viscount 
Midleton, wishes to highly recommend his Foreman, 
F. Street, as Head Gardener, where help is given; age s8; 
married when suited.— F. Strbbt, Peper Harow Park, 
Godalming, Surrey. 



GARDENER (Single-handed or Second), 
inside and out ; age 24 ; single ; eight years' experience ; 
four years nine months last situation ; good references. — 
' * C. B.," I, Larch Cottages, near Ascot, Berks. 

ARDENER(HeadWorking);thoroughly 

experienced in all branches, especially Grapes, Peaches, 
Carnations, Roses, Vegetables ; nine years' excellent character, 
leaving for no fault.— Williams, 105, Whippendell Road, 
Watford. 

GARDENERS I GARDENERS 2 I 

IB WD PQ»Cfia^r4 for ^^ttttwnm and eiur ■•l'-™*asiir*in«iic Fnnn 
of rhe |t«Bt worktna Trotmite *v«r wold^ WARRAntBD 
■COTCH VWBsda, prtce la. ad» fmt ^vt. Hip paclfei, sent 
Oa.rrla^« pAtdt SitvnMmKdvjful p*Ff*D( fitting. Ov.;r 1,000 of 
tli« LiBADflf O OARDHHBRS hAr-r ft4iit ll& im«olJalu4 TaaiiiiiO* 
Bjaia t n pp&la« >ti( i hfi^ii , P&( !«»■ and ou r «*»# S4kl T- IIuaa«Bf«Bi«nt 
Form tvmitft*. WBITB TO-DAY. Mtmay i»fui»£l«dr/iiti5«tiiractgrT. 

.E«.bu.u... PEN MANS '""Atft^RV'' 

fSHAW & MONTGOMERVI. [M^^H^^ /mMt 

san * BSa Arfyl« BL« Anducbin, QLABOOW. W 



BDITORIAL. NOTICES. 

Ev§ry depaiimgfU oj horticuUttm ii repnt&nled in Tai 
0A&Dni, and ths SdUor iwriUt readert to «end in mtetUont 
rekMng to matten upon v)hiek thgu wiih odmoB from 
eompetont authoritie*. With that object he withei to make 
the "Antieere to Corretpondente" ooiumn a eontpiououi 
featuret and, when queriet are printed, he hopee readen 
wiU Hndi/y give enquirert the benefit i^; their aeeietanee. 
AU oommumeationM must be written clearly on one tide 
only eS the paper, and addreseed to the KoiTOR cf Thi 
Oabdui, aoeompamied by name and addrett of the tender. 



The Editor wiU not be retpontiblefor the return ofartittio 
or literary oontributiont wUch he may not be able to uee, 
and the receipt of a proof muit not be ttJien m evidence 
" ' ... ^ accepted. Publication in Thi Oa&din 

ae acceptance. 



that an article 
teillalonebe 



OUcet: to, Taoietoek Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 



INDBX, 



AmirerB to ootreepondenU , 

Beans, Dwarf, ▼aloable (iUostrated) 

Bedding effe ot t, tropical 

Berberb stenophylla (IUostrated) 

Qytlrat prsBoox (iilnstrated) ... ... 

Iditor's table, the 

Baoomls punctata 

Exhibition of photographs 

Flower nrden, the 

FloweninaConnty I>owng&rden 

Frait garden, the 

Fnift garden, the beginner's 

Gardeners, prises for 

Qardening for beginners 

Qardenlng of the week 

Helonloptis breTticarpa ... 

Ixias and Sparaxls out of doors 

Kitchen garden, the 

Marrows, VegeUble (IUostrated) 

Mertenalas, Uie (Ulostrated) 

Notes of the week 

Orchid, a rare— Cjmbidinm rhodoohillom (Ulns.) 

Pear tree, pronlng the (iTloitrated) 

Rosa serieea pteraoantha 

Seee garden, the 



Roses, mildew on, Ijsol as a remedy for 

Roses, work among the 

Strawberries in sommer and aotomn withoot the 

aid of glMS, how to proTide 

Weather doring 1906, the 
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M'ttaly. £3 108. Od. S<»o Fr«« Whe«l Circles to 
DC sold. Worth £7. As a hu|fe Advert isentent. 
ApproraL. Workmanship i^uaranteed. Free on Kails. 
Monthly Payments 5/- extra. Send for particulars. 

Est. nearly ao years. 
DBRBHAMROAD CYCLB COm NORWICH. 



Tttleffrapliic AddrM»-"HOT WATBR, London.*' Tolophono fMo.-7«3 HOP. 

Contraotors to His Majesty's War Dspartmsnt. 

THE THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY 

Hot Water Boilers, Pipes & Connections. 



The "ECONOMIC" 

Hoplzontai 

Tubulai* Boiler. 

WHh Water-jacket Covering. 

Unrivalled for 

ECONOMY IN FUEL, 
MMPUCmr IN RXINC, 

AND 

EFFICIENCY IN WORKING. 

Hot Wator Apparatus 

•r»ot««l conipl«te. 
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PIPES, ETC.. FOR GAS AND WATER. 

Illu.tratkd Cataloouk upon Application. 
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LEGAL POINTS. 

Under Gabdbnib Notiob {RtoLder), — A 
week's notioe it sufficient. la any cms your 
master ooald apply for damagee against yon. We 
do not nnderBtand your master's contention as to 
a fortnight's notioe. The notioe should be a 
week or a month. 

Injury to Workman (/. if.).— Yon are liable 
to pay compensation to the injured workmaui 
although he was only a day labourer. He was 
engaged in agriculture or forestry, and was 
entitled to the benefit of the Act of 1900. You 
will have to pay him not more than 60 per oent. 
of his average weekly earnings, not to exceed £1 
per week. Sat no compensation will be payable 
unless (1) he is disabled for at least two weeks 
from earning his full wages, and (2) he makes his 
claim within the time specified by the Acts. 

Hbad Gardbnkr, Noticito (J. T,, Oloucuter). 
There is a well-known rule that domestic servants, 
such as cooks, housemaids, parlourmaids, laundry 
maids, dairymaids, nurses, butlers, yalets, 
housekeepers, footmen, pages, coachmen, head 
gardeners, io,, are entitled to one month's 
notice or to one month's wages in lieu of notice. 
They must give the same notice to their em- 
ployers. The reason of this rule is said to be 
that masters are brought into such dose proximity 
with their domestic servants that it would be 
incompatible with the comfort of both parties if, 
in case of difference, the contract could not be 
determined until the expiration of the year of 
service. The notice may be given at any time, 
and will take effect at the expiration of a 
calendar month from the date when it is given. 
The notioe need not expire at the end of the 
second or some other month of the term of 
employment. A discharged servant is entitled 
to nothing for board wages, or maintenance 
during the month, should the master decide to 
pay wages in lieu of notioe. Where a domestic 
servant is engaged for a month, the better opinion 
seems to be that he is entitled to leave or may be 
dismissed at the end of the month, provided he 
gives or receives a fortnight's notice. It is, how- 
ever, wise to make an express agreement upon 
this point when the servant is engaged, and the 
best plan seems to be to arrange that the first 
month shall be considered a trial month, and 
that if either party is dissatisfied, notice is to be 
given at the end of the first fortnight that the 
engasement is to terminate at the conclusion of 
the first month. Some doubt exists as to the 
notice necessary to terminate the engagement 
of ffrooms and stablemen who are paid oy the 
week. If they are engaged by the week and 
paid by the week it is quite clear that they are 
only entitled to a week's notioe. If, however, 
nothing is said on the subject of the term of the 
engagement, the question is whether they are 
entitled, as domestic or menial servants, to a 
month's notice, or whether they are to be con- 
sidered as weekly servants who are only entitled 
to a week's notice. The better opinion seems to 
be that they are entitled to a week's notice, but 
it is always desirable to make an express arrange- 
ment upon the subjecL 



OBITUARY, 

Sir CHARLES TENNANT. 
Thr death of Sir Charles Tennant, Bart., of The 
Oien, Innerleithen, Peebles, removes one of the 
best supporters of horticulture in Scotland, and 
his own taste has left its mark in the improve- 
ments he effected on his estate of The Glen. 
Apart from its merits from the point of view of 
landscape ^^ardening. The Glen has long been one 
of the leading Scottish gardens, and Sir Charles, 
unlike many in a similar position, not only 
allowed his gardener to exhibit at the leading 
shows of the Rdyal Caledonian Society, but took 
pleasure in the many successes of his gardener, 
Mr. M. M'Intyre. All classes of plants and other 
things were well crown at The Glen. He took 
much interest in forestry also, and his successes 
in this direction were a source of much pleasure 
to the venerable baronet, who was upwards of 
eighty-two years of age. 
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Ithan 



Best Tying Material, cannot cut Plants, expands witli growtli, impeiisliabie wear, nice green colour, haif price of Raffia twice as strong 
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'To have a body rich in health, 
is to possess the greatest wealth." 
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<<An absolutely pure, highly nourishing:, and easily atsimllated 
Cocoa, unsurpassed for flavour and stren^h ; In short, an 
air-round Ideal Food BeveraEe."*— T/t^ Sanitary Record. 
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"BLANKET" WEED IN 
PONDS. 

I SUPPOSE that most of ua who grow 
NymphaBas and other choice thiogB in 
our ponds and tanks have made the 
acquaintance of that slimy, stringy, 
green weed, known to some by the 
expressive name of " Blanket " weed, which 
is such a nuisance and grows so rapidly 
in warm weather, especially in shallow 
exposed water. Hitherto I have spent 
many precious « hours of each summer, 
perspiring and anathematising, pulling the 
horrid stuff out of my small tanks by the 
yard, and occasionally breaking off and tearing 
away portions of pet Nymphseas and other 
cherished aquatics entangled in the squashy 
mass. But now, thank goodness, all that is 
changed, for coming across a most interesting 
article (I believe in Conmtry Life) describing 
the elimination of this pest from large 
reservoirs in America by the use of copper 
sulphate (blue vitriol), I resolved to try the 
system on a small {very small) scale in my 
Lily tanks here, and am thankful to say the 
experiment, so far, has been a decided 
success. 

The process is so simple that a few brief 
sentences will suffice to describe it Calculate 
as nearly as possible the contents in cubic 
feet of the pond or tank, multiply this bv 6^ 
to give the number of gallons of water, allow 
one-fiftieth of a grain of copper sulphate to 
each gallon ; weigh out and dissolve the stuff 
in any convenient vessel, in sufficient water 
thoroughly to sprinkle the surface of the 
pond through the rose of an ordinary watering- 
pot, or, if the surface is too extensive or 
inaccessible through a garden syringe, being 
careful to distribute the solution as evenly as 
possible over the whole surface. Of course, 
in larger ponds or lakes a boat must be used, 
and the sulphate can, if more convenient, be 
finely powdered and sprinkled over the water. 
I am, unfortunately, not absolutely sure as 
to the propter proportion of the sulphate, as I 
have mislaid my notes and calculations, but 
I do not think there is anything wrong, and 
certainly my own experiments and those of 
my friends to whom 1 have recommended the 
process have been sufficiently successful to 
confirm the correctness of my memory. The 
"Blanket" weed soon disappears, no harm 
being done to the eoldfish or to the Nym- 
phssas, dsc, though the water certainly looks 
of a darker colour (while still clear) for some 
time afterwards. 1 operated on one small 
shallow pond fully a year ago— a nasty grue- 
some mass of clinging slime it was— and it has 



been free from its unwelcome burden ever 
sinca 

Some of my gardening friends and neigh- 
bours have now tried this plan, with signal 
success, but I am asked by one who has a 
large pond (full of the weed), which is used 
for supplying water to his whole garden, 
glass houses, and all. what will be the effect 
of using the poisoned water on delicate plants 
in the greenhouses and flower garden. 

My own idea is, judging from the result of 
using it upon my own plants near my Lily 
tank, that noordinary outdoor vegetation takes 
the least harm from the infinitesimal amount 
of copper sulphate in the water, but I have 
never tried it on hothouse p^lants. Experi- 
ments in the American reservoirs indicate that 
though the copper is actuall;^ absorbed by 
the weed during destruction, it may be pre- 
cipitated in an msoluble form at the bottom 
of the water. But I hesitate to recommend 
my friend to adopt the " Blanket " cure in 
this ease without an expert opinion to back 
me up, so I shall be infinitely obliged to an^ 
reader of The G^bdsn who may have experi- 
mented with this substance in the manner 
alluded to above, and who will be kind 
enoujp^h to give me any details of results, either 
satisuictory or otherwise. 

Last year, when on a visit to my friend 
Mr. R. W. Wallace's ipBtfden at Colchester, I 
recommended him this copper sulphate cure 
for his newly-made Water Lily ponds, where 
he was much bothered with the '* Blanket" 
weed. He used one-fiftieth of a grain to each 
calculated gallon of water, and I believe the 
weed was successfully eliminated, but I sJso 
believe that one of Lis water plants (not a 
NymphsBa) was slightly eliminated, or tliat it, 
at any rate, suffered somewhat during the 
process. I have not time to write to him for 
particulars, as I want to ^t an answer for 
my friend here, about watenng his greenhouse 
plants^ as soon as |M>ssible. Perhaps he will 
see this note and kindly let us know, as it is 
important to hear the evidence on both sides 
in such a revolutionary scheme, and I myself 
do not wish to be held answerable for even 
suggesting the indiscriminate slaughter of 
innocent aquatics. 

YaMing. S. G. R. 



MILDEW ON ROSES. 

Thsbi is one aspeot of the qnestioD on whioh 
both the hortioultnral Press, and all works 
devoted to the Rose to which I have aocess, 
maintain a siogalar retioenoe. I refer to 

Thi Effscts or Di]tkbbn't Stocks on Mil- 
Diw. — It will be remembered that a year or two 
ago I disoimed in The Gabdiit the qnestion as 
to why Rose Fortnne's Yellow was so apt to drop 
its leaves just abont flowerinff time. A great 
deal of oorrespondenoe reaohed me in reference 
to this subject, and after some enquiry I was able 
to ascertain the fact that the stock, as well as 



the treatment afforded, had much to do with this 
troublesome predisposition. Now I have an idea 
(it is only an idea at present) that it might be 
found possible to work mildew out of the blood 
of a Rose by means of an anti-mildew stook. It 
is well known that we have many species of 
Roses which are quite mildew proof, and we 
have also many beautiful varienes which are 
practically useless because of their predilection 
for mildew. As an illustration of this I 
need only instance the Hybrid Tea Killamev, 
which, unless my experience be particularly 
unfortunate, seems to be more afflicted with this 
disease eadi year. Surely it would be worth while 
making some experiments to ascertain whether 
the idea is a practical one or not. At any rate, 
it seems to me that a stock whioh is more or less 
free from the ravages of mildew would be far 
more suitable than some of the stocks now used* 
Take, for instance, the case of de la Qrififonde, 
whioh is a fisvourite stock in the trade for olimbinjg 
Roses, notably Dijon Teas. Now this stock is 
particularly subject to mildew, but we find that 
it is being used almost without exception to work 
varieties, some of whioh are themselves prone to 
mildew. One of the loveliest of all the Dijon Teas, 
t.e., Mme. Morean, is generally worked upon this 
de la QrifEiBraie stock, whioh probably encourages 
its inherent tendency to mildew. For my own 
part I cannot help feeling some doubt as to the 
wisdom of this policy, but I suppose it will 
remain unquestioned until both the ixadeand the 
ffeneral puolio show a UtUe more interest in the 
immensely important subject of Rose stooka By 
the way, It is curious that the Manetti is mildew 
proof, and yet that Roses budded on it are the 
first to be attooked. 

SoMi Causxb of MiLDiw.— I have frequentiy 
heard the idea expressed that our present-day 
Roses are far more subject to the ravages of 
mildew than were the older varieties. Never was 
there a greater mistake. If we look through a Rose 
catalogue of twenty-five years ago it does not 
take lonff to discover that rosarians in those days 
possessed quite as many varieties addicted to 
mildew— possibly more— than are contained in 
our gardens to-day. That old one-time favourite 
Hybrid Perpetual G^ant des Batailles was very 
subject to it, and there were numberless others 
whioh were espeoially liable to attack, some 
of whioh are, of course, still in cultivation. 
Prince Oamille de Rohan, Pierre Netting, Mme. 
Lacharme, Dnohesse de Vallombrosa, John 
Hopper, Gheshunt Hybrid, Eugtoie Verdier (syn. 
Mane Finger), Violette Bowyer, Fisher Holmes, 
and G^n^ral Jacqueminot are some of those 
whose names are familar amons a host of others 
long sinoe forgotten, all of which are known at 
the present time to be quite as prone to mildew 
as any of our modem Hybrid Teas. My ex- 
perience with these latter is that they certainly 
do not acquire mildew as readily as do the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and this is where I must beg leave to 
differ from my friend Mr. Molyneux, when he 
groups them together and remarks that ** Ninety 
per oenk of aU Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Per- 
petual are liable to mildew." The assertion may 
be mathematicallyoorreot, but the worst offsnders 
are certainly the Hybrid Perpetuala 

KidderawMUr Arthub R. Goodwin. 

(To he coniinued,) 
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AMERICAN CARNATIONS. 

GONSIDERING their value as cut 
fiowers, it is not surprising that 
the American varieties have 
become so popular, but some of 
the old scAool still repudiate 
them. The first we had were 
certainly lacking in quality, and it was not 
until the introduction of Mrs. Thomas W. 
Lawson that they found favour. Even with 
this many thought its value had been over- 
estimated, yet to-day it is one of the most 
popular we have, and is extensively grown 
for market. It has given several sports, the 
white variety represented in the plate being 
one of the best. It is very free and has thick 
fleshy stems, which take up water well, and 
consequently the flowers last a long tim& I 
recently saw a fine pink sport, which should 
be valuable if it will prove constant. Nelson 
Fisher, the cerise variety, is much of the 
same habit, with flowers of a deeper shade of 
colour than Mrs. Lawson. It has received 
an award of merit from the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, and also from the Royal 
Botanic Society, distinctions which it well 
deserves. 

Enchantress, the pale flesh pink variety, is 
perhaps the most popular of all ; it cer- 
tainly sells best in market, and I think it 
is quite safe to say that growers have found 
it most profitable; this has also given a 
sport. American growers have also secured 
the same sport, but at present we have not 
a sufficient stock to put on the market. 
Taking other American sorts, Fianc^ has 
not come quite up to the standard of 
excellence that was claimed for it, yet I 
have seen it very good. The fault is that the 
calyx bursts, and the flowers are often of poor 
shape, the colour also varies, but at its oest 
it is a very pleasing shade of pink. In 
scarlets, it is difficult to say which is the 
best. Cardinal is a favounte with most 
srowers. Flamingo is good, but a little 
inclined to burst its calyx. Adonis, one of 
the first good scarlets, is still largely grown, 
and Christmas Eve is a very free flowering 
variety, but not guite so bright in colour. 
I have been inclined to give Harlowarden 
first place as a deep crimson, but The 
Presioent, as shown recently by Mr. H. 
Burnett of Guernsey, appears even better. 

Among whites Lady Bountiful has taken 
the lead for some time, but I find it is not 
of such good substance as some of the others. 
In all shades of colour we seem likely to get 
too many varieties, and the most useful 
work the new Carnation society can do is to 
take careful notes of the various sorts with a 
view to proving which are the most free 
as well as the best in regard to substance. 
Taking the 

CiJLTURE of the American varieties, they 
are of vigorous growth, and not difficult to 
propagate^ but they must be potted on as 
they require it. It is only when given more 
root room than has been usual with English 
varieties that they prove satisfactory. 
Another point is that they should be stopped 
early, for if allowed to run up they do not 
branch out so well later. With the Ameri- 
cans the planting-out system is practised, and 
when taken under glass for the winter they 
are planted on benches or stages, where they 
^t plenty of root room. I Qn^ some of our 



English growers are followine the same 
practice successfully. It is of little use to 
attempt the culture of Carnations for winter 
flowering unless they can have proper atten- 
tion from start to finish, and for winter 
flowering they must have all the lif^ht and air 
possible, with just sufficient artificial heat to 
keep them going. I find that more Car- 
nations are ruined through giving too much 
heat than from any other cause, except, it 
may be, from failing to keep them free from 
insect pests, yet with ordinary care there is 
no class of plants which may be flowered 
better during the winter and prove more 
valuable than the American Carnations. 

A Hemsley. 
[Flowers of the beautiful varieties illus- 
trated were kindly sent to us by^ Messrs. 
Cutbush and Son, The Nurseries, Highgate, 
where Carnations of all classes are grown 
with great skill. The displays of Carnations 
made by this firm at the Temple and other 
shows are memorable for the great variety of 
sorts exhibited and their admirable cultiva- 
tion.— -Ed.] 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 



'FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

Jane 26.— Royal Hortioiiltaral Society'! Exhi- 
bition and Meeting. 

Jane 27. — Richmond (Samy), Chippeohaoi, 
Oolcheiter, Famham, Famingham, Reading, and 
SoathamptoD Flower Shows. 

Jane 28.— Isle of Wight, Canterbory, Norwioh, 
and WaltoD-on-Thames Ibwe Shows. 

Jane 90.- Windsor and EUnr Rose Show. 

Glashlnff of show dates.— It is 

anfortanata that two saoh important fiztaret aa 
the annual exhibitions of the Sweet Pea Society 
and National Rote Society shoald ocoar on the 
Bame day, Thanday, Jaly 5. We hope that in 
fatare this olaehing of dates will be avoided if it 
is possible. 

The Isle of ^Tlffht Rose Show.— 

This important soathem show will take place on 
Jane 28, not Jane 26, at Ryde Hoaae, Ryde. 
That day is to be kept as Coronation Day in the 
Island. 

Dpopmore, Maidenhead, In early 

SUmmeP. — These gardens were a few days 
ago in the fall freshness of their sammer beaat^. 
Banks of Rhododendrons were a blaze of coloar, 
and the air was filled with the perfnme from the 
hardy Azaleas which form banks of yellow bloom. 
Many species of Rhododendrons have been planted 
of late years, and are saoceeding well, while 
clearings have been made which open oat vistas 
previously hidden by a too laxariant growth. 
Malmaison Carnations are in remarkable health, 
and no gardens show a more loving care in their 
ap-keep than those of Dropmore. 

An exhibition of Chpysanthe- 
mums as jTPown fop mapket will be 
held in the Foreign Flower Market, Coveni 
Garden (bypermission of His Grace the Dake of 
Bedford, K.G.), on Wednesday, December 12, 
1906. As the expenses of the market show will 
be defrayed by volantary sabsoriptions, contriba- 
tions to the prize f ana are earnestly requested. 
The secretary is Mr. R. A. Whitty, St. James's 
Villa, Swain's Lane, Highgate, N. 

Hepbaoeous Caloeolaplas at 

FaPnham RoyaL— Calceolarias follow the 
Cinerarias in Messrs. James and Son's narsery 
at Famham Roval, near Sloagh, and the groap 
in flower a few days aso comprised a remarkable 
series of coloars, in which strong and soft sliades 
prevailed, with occasionally a beaatifal self qaite 
worthy of a distinctive name. The plants are a 



mass of bloom, and it is difficalt to select one 
colour and declare that to be the most beaatifal, 
a series of pale jrellow, cream, and almost white 
enhandnfl the brilliancy of the clear rose, salmon, 
and blotched forms. There is nothing coarse in 
the textare or size of the flowers, bat a refine- 
ment which is not always associated with the 
herbaceoas Calceolaria. 

The Reffello-oyolus Iplses. — Mr. 

C. G. Van Tabergen, Jan., Zwanenbarv, Haarlem, 
writes to say that the correct name for the new 
hybrid race of Irises, described in Thx Gakdxh 
for Jane 9, is Regelio-cydas, not Onco-Regelia. 

Oapdeneps' Royal Benevolent In- 
stitution: Annual dlnneP,— The annnal 

dinner of this excellent charity took place on 
Wednesday, Jane 13. at the Hotel Metropole, 
and the sam of £2,121 was raised. The Kight 
Hon. Lord Bslfoar of BarLeigh was the chairman, 
and the proceeduogs passed off with great 
soooess. The tables were magnificently decorated. 
A fall report is given on another page. 

The Relffate Rose Show, which is 
being stronsly sopported by most of the leading 
amatear and trade growers, will be held in Mrs. 
Simpson's groands, Wray Park, on Friday, 
Jane 29. Many will remember how sacoessfol 
this annaal show was a few vears ago, and we are 
ylad to hear that the revival bids fair to oatshioe 
Its predecessor. Mr. R. G. West is one of the 
energetic hon. secretaries, and Mr. Alfred F. 
Blades is acting with him. 

Apple Hanwell Soui^nff.— Mr. Smith 
of Worcester, in his note in Thi Gabdkt recently, 
says that Hanwell Soaring will keep till March. 
I sent yoa a sample on June 1 to snow that his 
notice does not say enoogh for them. I have no 
elaborate and properly-designed frait room as has 
yoar correspondent who sent yon well-pr e s er ved 
traits of Domelow't Seedling. I have merely a 
spare room above stairs, and rather exposed to 
the san. I ^aite believe that in a properly-con- 
straoted frait room they woald keep till Angost. 
I have also the old Northern Greening, deservedly 
praised by another correspondent, bat not a great 
many of them, as they have not kept this year as 
well as thev asaally do ; indeed, I hear from all 
qaarters that Irish Apples have kept very 
badly this season. I do not know why, as last 
aatamn was jast the one to ripen then well. In 
Febrnary last there was only one frait shop in 
DaUin oat of the many that I visited which 
had any Irish Apples, and they were wretched 
things. Damelow's Ssedling never keeps with me 
beyond March, and the new Northern Greening 
never beyond Febrnary.— D. K., CowUy Cavan, 

Messps. John W^atepsp^s Rhodo- 

dendPOn show.— Each year Messrs. John 
Waterer and Sons exhibit Rhododendrons daring 
the month of Jane in a special tent in the Royu 
Botanic Society's gardens at Regent's Park, and 
it is always an exhibition well worth visiting, 
especiallv by those who are interested in thu 
beaatifal flowering shrnb.' The plants are finely 
grown, and represent the best varieties in 
cnltivation. Most conspicnoas, perhaps, for its 
peerless beaaty is Pink Pearl, which has been 
shown on many occasions lately by this firm ; 
another exceptionally fine variety, which was 
given an award of merit recently, is Gomer 
Waterer. The trass of bloom is enormoos, and 
the firm rich petals are of a delicate blash coloar. 
It is of stronff growth, and shoald he in every 
collection of Khododendrons. Another beaatifol 
variety is Mam, the trass also Itfge, bat the 
coloar is white, set off by a lemon centre. We 
also noticed splendid plants of Promethens, 
acessam, delicatissimam, the beaatifal ever- 
eetianam, Frederick Waterer, Lady Eleanor 
Cathcart, Lord Eversley, Marchioness of Lens- 
downe, Mrs. Holford, Mrs. John Penn, Mrs. 
Tritton, Princesse Hortense, and Princess Mary 
of Cambridge. Groaped with the Rhododendrons 
is Kalmia latifolia, which adds mac^ interest tQ 
the displav. 
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The Japanese Pplmpose (Pplmula 
Japonica) at W^lsley. — Visiton to the 
Royal Horticaltnral Gardens at Wialev recently 
have been more than oharmed, they have been 
both rarpriied and delighted, with the great 
▼ariety and beanty of the myriads of flowering 
plants of the Japanese Primrose growing there. 
For many years after its introduction, and not 
varying mnoh in colour, Primnla japonica was 
grown as a disappointing greenhouse plant. A 

SMUT or two ago Messrs. Sutton and Sons showed, 
a group of pot plants at the Horticultural Hall, 
how great was the yariety in floral colourings, but 
it has been left to Wisley to show not only most 
remarkable variety but marvellous beauty created 
by it as a semi-ditch plant. Amidst all the 
beautiful things seen at Wisley nothing can or 
has BO far excelled what has oeen shown this 
season by Primula j%ponica. In one retired spot 
that and Meconcpsts cambrica gave beauty that 
was nothing less than entrancing. — A. D. 

Tobaooo flrrowinff In Ireland.-- 

The subject of Tobscca growing in Ireland has 
been before the farmers of this country for several 
years, and Colonel Everard of Randleetown, 
County Meath, has made m&ny interesting and 
exhaustive exfMriments regarding its culture. He 
flnds it is quite feasible to grow Tobacco of a 
ffood quality in Ireland, and reports : ** That the 
first experiment of growing Tobacco on a com- 
mercial scale in Ireland must be regarded as 
highly satisfactory." He very kindly writes me 
in regard to a query as to the finer qualities of 
Tobaow suitable for cigarettes, and states : 
"That light sandy soils will produce a good 
cigarette Tobacco. I have hopes of getting a 
cigarette Tobacco if I can get the yellow colour. 
I am trying thirty varieties this year, and two 
or three of them, if they succeed, will be worth 
£300 an acre statute at Amsterdam as cigar 
wrapper." The subject is one of great interest, 
and if Tobacco can be grown to a Urge extent a 
great native industi^ might spring up. The 
opinion of experts m America, to whom the 
Tobaooo has been submitted, is that it is first- 
class. The cost of production runs at about 
£17 lOi. per acre, and the net profit £11 16a. 8d. 
It should, however, be noted that the growinft of 
Tobacco in Ireland is in no case permissible 
without special sanction being first obtained 
from the Board of Inland Revenue. The 
Treasury allow Is. per lb. off the usual Tobacco 
duty. — Wai/tkb Smtth, Holywood, Owmty 
Down. 

Some beautiful Rhododendpons* 

Even if the deciduous members of the genus 
(which to the oardener are always Azaleas) are 
excluded, a goomy number of Rhododendrons were 
noted at the Temple Show, and of Messrs. John 



Waterer's group of fiowering specimens in pots 
it ma^ be truthfully said that it formed one of 
the brightest features of the entire exhibition. 
Of course that magnificent variety Pink Pearl 
was strongly represented, while good examples 
of the newer White Pearl were alro conspicuous, 
and yet a third member of this section, Mrs. 
E. C. Stirling, which was given an award 
of merit a short time since by the Roval Horti- 
cultural Society. It is certainly a nandsome 
Rhododendron, but by no means the equal of 
Pink PearL The flowers, which are of a pleasing 
shade of soft piok, have in general appearance a 
suggestion of R. caucasicum, though they are 
borne much after the manner of those of Pink 
PearL A new variety in Messrs. Waterer's group 
was given an award of merit. It was named 
Marchioness of Tweeddale, and though somewhat 
in the way of an old sort (W. K Gli&stone), was 
decidedly superior to it. This new form has 
massive trusses of rich rosy red flowers, lit up 
by a blotch of pale yellow on the upper part of 
the interior. The variety Glory of Waltham, 
from Messrs. William Paul and Sons, a rieh 
crimson flower with black spots, is likely to 
prove a decided acquisition. Cut blooms of some 
pf the Fortune! h^bridfy with their sweet 



scented blossoms, were also noted. The Rhodo- 
dendrons at the Temple were by no means limited 
to garden varieties, for Mr. O. Reuthe of the 
Fox Hill Nursery, Keston, Kent, brought up, as 
usual, an interesting series of cut flowers, 
principally of Himalayan species, which succeed 
so well out of doors at Keston. Particularly 
noticeable in this exhibit were a very brightly 
coloured form of R. arboreum, whose blossoms 
vrere of a vivid scarlet - crimson tint ; R. 
Aucklandi (griffithianum), and some of its 
hvbrids ; R. campylocarpum, one of the hardiest 
of the Himalayan kinds, and also remarkable 
for the colour of its blossoms, which are of a 
pale yellow ; R. Edgeworthi, a greenhouse kind, 
with white, highly fragrant blossoms ; R. 
Falooneri, large handsome leaves, and massive 
trusses of flowers, in colour white, spotted inside 
with purple ; R. Keysi, with clusters of long 
tubular flowers, orange, tipped yellow ; R. 
kewensis, a hybrid between R. Aucklandi and R 
Hookeri, with pink blossoms ; R. Roylei, with 
drooping crimson - coloured wax-like blossoms, 
after the manner of R. cinnabarinum, which 
was also shown ; and R. Thomsoni, a deep blood- 



THE ROSE GARDEN, 

PLANTING OUT MABECHAL NIEL 
ROSES. 

NO W is a favourable time to plant out 
a houseful or less of this beautiful 
old Rose. Plants grafted this season 
and now in 8-inch pots, and about 
6 feet to 6 feet long, would soon 
take hold of the soil and make rapid 
growth by autumn. It is nsssss a ry to give the 
plants a good border, almost as carefully prepared 
as one would a Vine border. Trench the border 
set apart for the Roeee to a depth of 3 feet, and 
give artificial drainage if reouirsd. If turves are 
available put these grass downwards upon tiie 
drainage, tben return the soil, having mixed with 
it some well -decayed manure and half -inch bones. 
Be careful in turning out the plant not to disturb 
the roots more than can be helped, and see that 
the plant is well watered before planting it. Turn 
it out very carefully,* but onlv just remove the 
crocks. The side may be gently prodded if roots 




DAPHNl RUPESTBIB. {Shown at the Temple Show by Mr, R, Fwmr, Clapham, LaneatUr.) 



red fiower, which is usually over before the end 
of May.— H. P. 

Daphne pupestpis (syn.D.petP8Ba). 

This rare and beautiful Diphne was among the 
more noticeable of al pines at the recent show 
in the Inner Temple Gardens. It is by no means 
a novelty, the present writer having known it 
for more than thirty years, but is quite willing 
to admit never having seen the plant flowering 
so abundantly or so rich in colour as in Mr. 
Farrer's group at the above exhibition. In mil 
probability Mr. Farrer had himself seen the 



?lant growing in its native haunts in the Tyrol 
'he position, sheltered as it was by a bold out- 
stanaing rock, was an ideal one for this Daphne, 
and with its roots running deep into a cool crevice 
of peaty soil success was ensured. We know 
of no spedes of this ^nus so exquisitely beautiful 
in colouring, the nch intense pink of which 
defies description. The plant is rarely more than 
3 inches to 4 inches high, the rounded heads of 
blossoms nestling closely together above a tuft of 
hard linear leaves and stems that constitute the 
bosh of this verv charmina diminutive alpine 
rook shrub. So dense was the flowering example 
in the group of Mr. Farrer^s from the Craven 
Nursery, Lancaster, that the foliage was almost 
if not entirely hidden from view. D. arbriscula, 
with pink-coloured blossoms, is a pretty com- 
panion for the plant under QOtio^. — E. H. 

JlNKINS. 



are plentiful, but the ball of earth being quite 
new will not stand much prodding. Heat and 
moisture will compel rapia growth and by Sep- 
tember air may be freely given to complete the 
ripening. The points of long growths must not 
be pinched out until October, and there is a 
chance of the plants starting out. Growths that 
break out from the main shoots should be cut 
back hard, quite close to the stem. Daring the 
autumn months, say at the end of Septemmr or 
October, a little weak liquid manure may be given 
at flrst, afterwards increasing this a little. The 
dwarf sorts, such as Liberty, Richmond, and Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, if planted now from small pots 
and put into good prepared soil will make growths 
quite 4 feet high by next March. P. 

ROSE REVE D'OR 
Whbn planted at the foot of a south wall this 
Rose flowers early in the season. It opened its 
first flowers in these gardens on the lObh ult., 
when they were most welcome. The buds are 
very numerous, and should be well thinned, when 
most charming flowers of a buff yellow may be 
obtained. Tbis Rose is a rampant grower, 
free flowering, and hardy. The removal of old 
wood frequently causes canker and the ultimate 
death of the plant. After flowering the weakly 
shoots should be removed, and tiie following 
spring the uoripened tops of the strong shoots 
cutbsQk. Although omI^ flow^in m^ obtf4ned 
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from plants on a lonth wall, the Roae will grow 
quite ai well in other positions providing the soil 
is suitable and well drained, as perhaps there is 
no other climbing Noisette Rose (exoepting 
Marshal Niel) to the welfare of whioh a oold, 
wet soil is so disastrous. RSve d'Or is one of our 
beet Noisette Roses; it was introduced by 
Ducher in 1869. 
Mwtden Oardem, Woiford. C. Rnsi. 

ROSE MMR LEON PAIN (HYBRID 

TEA). 
Thii beautiful Rose promises to be one of the 
best novelties of last year, and will become as 
popular when better known as Pharisaer. What 
I like about it— in fact, both these sorts— is their 
vigour, and, in the case of Pharisaer, which is 
a reputed seedling of Mrs. W. J. Grant, we have 
an instance of a weakly grower producing a 



will be an excellent sort for growing in pots, 
ing out under glass for bedding ontdoora 
Omline Tsstout group has been largelv 



planting out under glass for bedding outdoors. 
The Omline Tsstout group has been 
increased during the last few years, and 



not be surprised to find in a few more vears there 
will be a complete range of colour, bearing the 
impress of the mother variety In growth and 
free-flowering qualities. We have already in 
whites or blush such as Irene, Konigin Oarola, 
and Admiral Dewey ; rose-pink, Oabrielle Pier- 
rette, Marie OroiUer, and Countess Oaims ; crim- 
sons and red, Qeorge Laing P^ul, and we only 
now require some golden yellows and a few more 
rich crimsons and scarlets to complete what can- 
not fail to become a popular group. P. 

A BEAUTIFUL ROSR 
Thi lovely blending of colour and habit in the 
new Hybrid Tea Roee Ltdy Wenlock reminds 



>. -rn. 




HEW TdBEEOtfi BEGONIA AUCM (FAWN, 
IDOID WITH KOSKj. 

Shoan by MfJorft. Bletrkmart and Langd&n, 
Tv!€rU>n Nutser^f, Bath, at tjif TtrnpU 
Shoic^ and th^n tjitYn an /j*r^r>t .;/ r.i^rjf 

vigorous seedling. Mme. Leon Pain was raised 
by M. Guillot, to whom we owe a debt of grati- 
tude for his many sterling novelties. It is a 
seedlinff of Caroline Testout crossed with Souvenir 
de Catherine Guillot. The orange shading of 
this latter is imj^rted to the Rose under 
notice, more especially in the centre of the 
blossoms, the other tints being silvery flesh and 
salmon. The flowers are somewhat thin, but of 
superb shape, and produced on stiff stems. It 



one of three popular Roses— Oustave Regis, 
Mme. Pemet-Duoher, and Mme. Charles. I 
should imagine that the Rose L«dy Wenlock was 
raised from one of the two first named, as it 
possesses much of the semi-double character of 
these sorts, but there is a rich apricot shading 
upon the buff or nankeen yellow ground. There 
seems to be quite a number of these semi-double 
Roses, and they are exceedingly beautiful from a 
colour point of view alone. But there are many 



who can admire this type, as they usually comT 
pensate the grower for want of fulness in the extra 
abundance of their buds and blossoms. P. 



THE GREENHOUSE, 

TUBEROUS BEGONIA ALICE. 

A rp the recent Temple Show Messrs. 

/\ Blackmore and Langdon, Twerton 

/ \ Nurseries, Bath, exhibited some 
/ \ new and very beautiful varieties 
i m. of tuberous Begonias, three of 
which obtained an award of merit. 
Begonia Alice, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is a double flower of perfect 
form and lovely colouring, fawn, with a well- 
defined margin of rose. The edges of the 
petals are crinkled, thus adding to the 
attractiveness of the flower. This variety, 
Mrs. J. B. Blackmore (salmon-rose), and 
Millicent (clear pale salmon) are three of the 
finest double varieties we have seen. 



MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 
Hints on thiib Cultubb. 
Carnations are so beautiful and useful that they 
should occupy a prominent position in every 
garden. Where facilities for their culture are pro- 
vided there is no flower that is prised so much, or 
that is more satisfactory, than a good Oamation. 

Latbbino.— This should be done as soon as 
the plants so out of flower. Layer them in cold 
frames, and those which have been occupied by 
Violets will do welL Have in readiness a com- 
post of two parts loam, one of leaf -soil and peat, 
with a little wood ashes, and some sharp sand, 
well mixed together and passed through a half • 
inch sieve. The loam, leaf-soil, and peat should 
be sterilised, to kill all insects that are in the 
soil. Have in readiness plenty of pegs. Those 
BMde from Bracken stems answer very welL 
The plants should be knocked out of their pots 
and planted in the frames. Select strong healthy 
shoots which should be denuded of a few leaves 
at the base where the tongue is to be made. 
Place 3 inches of the prepared soil immediately 
under each layer. After the tongue is made the 
layer must be carefully pegged down and keep 
the incision open. When the layering is com- 
plete give the lasers a good watering Uirongh a 
fine rose. The hghts of the frame may then be 
put on and raised at the back. Keep plenty of 
air on night and day, but on no account must 
the lights be closed at any time or damping will 
ensue. Shade lightly from bright sun until the 
plants have beflun to root, when the shading can 
be removed and the plants gradually expoeeS. 

PoTTiNO.— In from a month to six weeks the 
layers will be sufficiently rooted for potting. 
Be^er them from the old plants at least a week 
before potting. Use pots 4 inches in diameter, 
and a compost of two perts good loam and one ol 
leaf-soil and peat, mixing with it some wood 
ashes and old mortar rubble broken up finely, 
with sufficient coarse sand to keep the soil open. 
Lift the nlants withagood ball and pot moderately 
firm. Place the plants in a oold frame and shade 
for a few days from bri^t sun until the plants 
have recovered. Immediately these pots are filled 
with roots, the plants should be potted in their 
final pots, those 6 inches in diameter. Use the 
kind of soil as before but in a rougher c 



The plants should then be placed in a light airy 
house with a temperature of 45* by nisht and 
50® by day. Admit air on all favourable occa- 
sions, and never keep them closed up except in 
sharp weather. Great care must be taken with 
watering, especially through the winter months, 
always remembering to keep them on the dry 
side. As soon as the plants begin to show their 
flower-buds they will be greatly benefited by 
occasional top-oressings of Clay^ FertiUzer or 
Bentley's Carnation Manure, also by a little dear 
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soot water. If larger speoimens are 
required planta may be growa on the 
■econd year ; indeed, it is very pro- 
fitable to grow planta on the eeoond 
year, or even tne third. As toon 
as the jronns plants have finished 
flowering free them from all 
withered leaves, and shift them on 
into pots 8^ inches in diameter. 
Use Uie same kind of soil as that 
recommended for the final potting 
of yonng plants. Plaoe the plants 
in a oold frame in a snnnv aspect. 
The lights may be left off altogether 
except when very wet weather pre- 
vails. By the end of Augost the 
plants mav be taken to a light airy 
noose and treated the same as 
recommended for yonng plants. 
C*mations are subject to greenfly, 
which can easily be eradicated bv 
fomigating with Richard's XL AIL 
To be snccessfnl in their general 
management carefnl attention must 
be paid to watering, airing, and the 
sterilisation of the soil for each 
potting, and in keeping the plants 
healthy, robust, and free from aphis. 
Danes/ield. O. W. Smith. 



RHODODENDRON 
MANGLESII. 

This— so called after the grower, 
Mr. Mangles, so well known in con- 
nexion with these lovely flowering 
shrubs — is a hvbrid from griffithi- 
annm, and the flowers are very large 
and trusses a beautiful even shape. 
Its buds are a rosy pink, but 
when quite open are whitis, spotted 
¥nth brown. It blooms very freely. The 
specimen here shown was photographed in 
Djnegal,where Rhododendrons grow to perfection 
in the peaty soil. S. M. Wallacb. 

Lough Eske, County Donegal, 
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MUSHROOMS IN MEADOWS. 

[/n reply to •* B, B. ^."] 

THE cultivation of the Mushroom in 
properly • constructed houses, sheds, 
and out of doors on beds of manure 
is now reduced to an exact science, 
and the cultivator versed in the 
business looks with confidence for the 
return of good crops. It is not so with the 
artificial growth of Mushrooms in fields and 
meadows. The Mushroom is very curious and 
erratic in its behaviour when an endeavour is 
made to grow it in this way. It is quite possible 
to plant spawn in ^rass land in a haphazard way, 
and in the follo¥nnff autumn, or it may be the 
succeeding year, to oe rewarded with a prolific 
crop of Mushrooms. On the other hand, it is 
quite possible to take great pains to plant the 
spawn, and the result to be utter disappoint- 
n^ent. The reason for this lies in the fact that 
the conditions favourable to the growth and 
spread of the spawn might be present in tiie one 
position and absent in the other. 

Mushrooms will not grow on gravelly, shallow, 
and hot, poor land, neither will they grow in 
cold, badly-d rained soiL They will not succeed 
when planted close to the stems of trees, but a 
position shaded in the middle of the day suiis 
them well They will succeed on any grass land 
where the soil is of fair depth, say, 12 inches to 
18 inches, and well drained. Anyone contem- 
plating the ffrowth of Mushrooms in this way 
would be well advised to do so, in the first plaoe. 



on a limited scale until they were satisfied 
with the result, as spawn is rather expensive 
10 buy. If successful, then they could extend 
their operations. 

The way to proceed is as follows, and now is 
the time to plant the spawn : With an edging 
knife cut a piece of turf 2 feet square, take it up 
with a turfing iron 3 inches thick (having first 
mown off the Ions grass), di^ out a hole 1 foot 
deep, place at the oottom of it 6 inches of fresh 
horse manure, with one part of the shortest of 
the straw added. Ram it down fairly hard, and 
place on the top of it 3 inches of the soil taken 
out of the hole, pressing this also fairly firm, and 
planting the spawn in it. Spawn is usually sold 
in bricks 9 inches by 5 inches. These should be 
broken in half first, and then each half into four 
pieces. 

These pieces should be planted 5 inches 
apart, ana deep enough in the soil to allow of 
their being just covered. Press the soil mode- 
rately firm over them, and finish off by putting 
back the turf on top in its old plaoe, ramming it 
firmly down, and covering over with half-an-inch 
of soil to prevent the sun buminff up the turf, 
and ^ving it a good watering if dry. All that 
remains to do now is to wait until the autumn of 
this or next year, according as to whether the 
conditions are favourable or otherwise. If you 
are favoured with success, you may then with 
confidence extend your operations ; on the con- 
trary, if failure results, no great harm will have 
been done. It is of the greatest importance to 
obtain spawn of first quality, and not more than 
eight months old. Ed. 

WINTER CABBAGE. 
It may not be generally known, especially among 
amateurs, that to have nice young green Cabbage 
at Christmas and in early spring it is necessary 
to sow about half-an-ounce of Cabbage seed now. 
I would recommend either Ellam^ Early or 
Wheeler's Nonpareil. Most Cabbage seed of the 
ordinary sorts will bolt or go to seed if sown 



before August, but either of the above will not 
do so. The young plants should be transplanted 
into nursery beds in Au^pist, and finally planted 
out in October. These will be sucoeeded oy the 
regular autumn sowings planted out in late 
spring. I tried this puui and sucoeeded admir- 
ably. 
Boacrea, R. M. Millkb. 



THE FRUIT GARDEN. 



STRAWBERRY LAXTON'S 
FILLBASKET. 

GARDENERS who intend making a 
change in their varieties of Straw- 
berries for forcing will do well if 
they give the above named a trial. 
As last season we were some- 
what short of Royal Sovereign 
we decided to give Fillbasket a trial, as it 
bears so freely outside. Our plants, fifty in 
number, were brought under glass on Mardi 9, 
and forced very gently. The result has been a 
splendid crop of ten and twelve berries on a 
plant, many of them equal to those of Royal 
Sovereiffn in sise and fi«vour. The first picking 
was made on May 7. We hope to give a much 
better and earlier trial next season, and I will, 
with the Editor's permission, report on the same. 

H. Wilson. 
C7o^e Orton Oardena, Aahhy-de-la-Zouch, 

USELESS CHERRY CULTURE. 
It is not an uncommon thing when fruit tree 
orchards are being planted to include one or two 
standard Cherries with the obi act of getting a few 
of these delicious fruits. What an absurd idea 
it is, for in nine cases out of ten, no matter how 
well these solitary trees succeed, nor how well 
they bear, the grower never gets any fruit, because 
the birds appropriate it all before it is ripe 
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enough to Mt. It u one thing to protect a Cherry 
tree in a garden from birds by netting, but it ia 
entirely a different matter when one hat a large 
standard in an orohard, and there is little satis- 
faction or profit in growing cherries on this system 
nnleas one has sufficient trees to warrant the 
employment of a man or boy to keep the birds 
away when the fmit is ripe. There u no fmit 
for which birds display a greater liking than 
Cherries, and in Kent, where Uie fmit is grown 
extensively, protection from birds is a serious 
item in the labour bill. Quite recently I was 
talking to a man who has two or three Cherry 
trees in his orchard, and though they have been 
there ten years or more, he has scarcely had a 
pound of fruit from them simply 
on account of birds. I contend 
that such Cherry culture as this 
is useless, and the space would 
have been much more profitably 
occupied if good Apples had been 
planted. H. 



leaves are oval, dark green in colour, and have 
finely-serrated edges. The Bird Cherry grows 
freely in almost any soil or situation, but thrives 
best in a moderately dry loam, where the growths 
come stout and sturdy and the flowers are freely 
produced. The best of the varieties are var. 
aurea, with golden foliage ; var. flore-pleno, with 
rather larger semi-double flowers borne in long 
racemes; var. heterophylla elegans variegata, 
with variously cut leaves variegated with pale 
yellow or white; and var. stricta, with an 
upright and very free-blooming habit. Besides 
these there are seedling forms occasionally met 
with, in which the racemes of flower reach a 
length of 9 inches to 1 foot ; but none of these 



SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 
This beautiful flowering climber is especially 
valuable by reason of its extended period of 
bloom. Go favourable seasons the earliest 
blossoms mav expand towards the dose of April 
or during the beginning of May. From that 
date the white flower-dusters slowly increase in 
numbers, until in August the whole plant is a 
snowy cloud of bloom. 

No diminution of blossom is anparent during 
the month of September, and in October 
specmiens in the south-west are still decorative 
oDJeots, while in November and December 
a few scattered bloom-dusters may be descried, 
and in shdtered sites a stray flower or two 



TREES & SHRUBS. 

THE SPINELESS BRAMBLE 

A MONO the many wonderful 

/\ plants whose origin has 

/ % been attributed to the 

Z_\ skill of Mr. Luther 
2 ^ Burbank is one which 
has been described as a 
spineless Blackberry, and in a long 
article which appeared in the 
Century Magazine earlv last year, 
describing Mr. Burbank's wonders, 
this Blackberry is referred ta It 
would be interesting to see* what 
this plant is like, and whether 
it resembles the Spineless Bubus 
as grown at Kew. The Kew sped- 
men is known under the name of 
Rnbus ulmifolius var. inermis, and 
it has been cultivated in the Rubus 
collection, near the south end of 
the temperate house, since it was 
first recdved in 1877. In general 
appearance it is quite distinct from 
the type, and also from any other 
spedes. It is of weaker habit 
than R. ulmifolius and the double- 
fiowered forms. The branches grow 
10 feet or 12 feet in length, and 
are quite destitute of anything 
approaching the nature of a spine, 
but are rather prominently angled ; 
the leaves are moderate in use, with 
a silvery under-surface. In the way 
of fiower and fruit, little can be said 
in its favour, as neither is very conspicuous, the 
prindpal interest in the plant being in its unarmed 
branches. It does not appear to be at all common, 
and rarely, if ever, occurs in a trade list. W. D. 




SOLANUM JASMINOIDIS OVIB SHID ON THI OOAOH DRIVI PBOM DARTMOUTH TO KINGSBBIDGB. 



THE BIRD CHERRY. 
(Pbunus Padus.) 
This is not seen in i^ens so much as it deserves 
to be, combining as it does freedom and beauty 
of fiower with extreme hardiness. It is found 
scattered throughout Europe and Asia, and in 
addition to the type, in itsdf a beautiful plant, 
there are several varieties, some of whicn are 
very handsome, and well deserving cultivation. 
In growth it is a large bush or small tree, the 
natural growth bdng to form an upright bush 
with several stems springing from the base ; but 
by keepinff these cut away in a young state a 
small standard can be formed which will develop 
into a well-balanced ornamental tree in the course 
of a few years. The fiowers appear in earlv May 
in the form of half-drooping racemes 4 inches to 
6 inches in length, and are individually pure 
white, small and star-like, and with con- 
spicuous ydlow stamens in the centre. The 



have recdved a distinctive name, though some of 
them deserve it more than some of the other 
varieties that are not mentioned above and 
which are only of botanical interest. P. Padus 
can be raised from seeds, which are freely pro- 
duced ; while the varieties are best increased by 
budding on stocks of the type. 
Bagshot^ Surrey, J. Clabk. 

CYDONIA JAPONICA CARDINALIS. 
This is one of the most brilliantly tinted of all 
the numerous forms of the Japan Quince, and 
I know of no brighter object on a wall at this 
season than a well-fiowered specimen. As it can 
be obtained at a very moderate cost, intending 
planters would do well to bear in mind that for 
richness of colourins it stands out almost by 
itself, hence it should be preferred to any of tlie 
others. Apart from the value of this Cydonia 
as a wall plant, it also forms a handsome bush ; 
indeed, it is surprising that we do not find it 
more often treated in this wav, as it is quite 
hardy, and fiowers well as a shrub in the open, 
though of course the blossoms are late in 
expanding. T. 



is often to be found in January and February. 
This Solanum, thoush it can soarcdy be termed 
hardy, is praoticalljr so in South Devon and 
Cornwall, where it is rarely injured durini^ the 
winter. Even in exceptionally severe winters, 
such as that of 1895, it was only cut back and 
broke again strongly after the long-continued 
frost gave place to warmer weather. Of late 
years it has become quite common in the south- 
west, having been distributed fredy to cottagers 
from the larger gardens, and, in pasnng thnragh 
that district, instances may be noted where it 
has entirely veiled cottage walls with billows of 
white blossom or, ascending the thatehed roof, 
has encircled the chimney with a wealth of fiower 
from which the blue smoke wreaUis drift dowly 
upward. 

The aocompanyinff illustratioQ shows a soene 
that may be viewed an^ summer or autumn 
day on the coach dnve from Dartmouth 
to Kingsbridge. After passing the villap of 
Scoke Fleming the road descends a long hill, at 
the base of wmch a lovely valley opens out upon 
the quiet beach of Blackpool. Up the vaUey 
and BKirting a trout stream runs a lane, at the 
ride of which, and only a few yards distant from 
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the main road, so that it is in full right of all 
paasen on the ooaoh or other vehicles, is the shed 
smothered in Solannm blossom. 8. W. F. 



THE GLADIOLI. 

IT is not much more than half a centuij 
ago that the hybridist first tamed his 
attention to some of the members of 
the Qladiolus family. They are chiefly 
natives of the Cape, although a few 
species are found in Europe and 
Western Asia. The best-known European 
one is probably the common Corn JPlag 
(G. segetum), with purple- red flowers, found 
all over the Mediterranean region. It is, 
however, chiefly from the Cape species that 
the present beautiful race of garden flowers 
has been evolved. They are of great value 
in man^ ways. There is now a wide range 
of hybrid varieties, of which perhaps the 
most important belong to the gandavensis and 
brenchle^ensis sections. Einff of Qladioli. 
which will be figured shortly, is one of 
the newer creations of the firm of Messrs. 
Kelwav and Son. who have done so much 
towaras making tne Gladioli one of the most 
beautiful and valuable classes of bulbous 
plants that are grown in gardens. In addition 
to the graceful and distinct beauty the 
various forms possess, there is the great 
advantage that tnese plants are quite amen- 
able to cultivation, thriving well under 
ordinary conditions. To obtain first-class 
results, however, it is necessary to pay more 
attention to the preparation of the soil 
before planting, while tor extra fine flowers 
liquid manure should be given occasionally 
before the buds open. Gladioli planted in 
groups between such foliage plants as Cannas 
are very effective, while they may also be 
used with herbaceous Pseonies, Phloxes, and 
Kniphofias. When planted like this it is 
necessary to make a hole 1 foot to 2 feet or 
more in diameter and nearly as deep, and 
fill in with good loam and well-decayed 
manure for each ^roup. 

When planted m beds by themselves the 
whole bed may be deeply dug after a liberal 
supply of manure has b^n given. To extend 
the season of blooming the corms may be 
planted at intervals of a fortnight, beginning 
m February, till the end of May. The corms 
should be about 3 inches below the surface, 
and, if the soil is wet and heavy, a layer of 
sharp sand below them would be beneficial. 
After this little or no attention will be 
required except to keep the ground clear of 
weeds till the flower-spikes are produced. 
In a dry season a'good mulching of manure 
should be given to keep the soil cool and 
moist, as well as liberal supplies of water at 
intervals during the flowering period. It is 
important to lift Gladioli corms before the 
foliage dies down, as it is found that they 
retain more vitality than when left in the 
ground till the foliage turns yellow. After 
lifting the corms should be spread out in a 
dry, airy shed, or even in the open when fine, 
and thoroughly dried off before being stored 
away for the winter. No race of plants give 
richer or more distinct beauty to the late 
summer garden than the Gladiolus, and it is 
always welcome, especially when the finer 
sorts for colour are well grouped. 

Belonging to the various strains there are 
a great number of handsome forms of sur- 
passing beauty Some of the earliest belong 
to the brenchleyensis section, with brilliant 
vermilion-scarlet flowers opening just before 



the gandavensis section and Kelway's larse- 
flowerinf^ varieties. One of the most useful 
for cutting is G. Colvillei, which flowers in 
May and June, with ro^ purple blooms, and 
its varieties alba and The Bride with pure 
white flowers. Gladiolus Eelwayi is the 
name given to a strain which has been raised 
by this firm, with long spikes of large and 
richly-coloured flowers. There are many 
beautiful sorts of various shades of scarlet, 
crimson, white, yellow^ purple, and pink. 

Another fine race is G. Childsii, which 
includes many superb varieties. Through 
crossing G. gandavensis with G. purpureo- 
auratus another set has been created, and is 
included under the name G. Lemoinei, or 
Butterfly hybrid, with large spotted flowers. 
Among so many beautiful sorts it is difficult 
to pick out any that are superior to the others, 
as this is always a matter of individual 
opinion, but the sort named King of Gladioli 
is a plant well deserving the distinctive 
name given to it. Other varieties with 
similar large flowers, but 
of many shades of colonic 
are very numerous, ana 
a glance at the cata- 
logue of Messrs. Kelway 
and Son will reveal the 
immense range of colour 
and form contained in this 
popular family. 

In addition to their 
value as border plants, 
the Gladioli are useful for 
the greenhousa Corms 
potted up now in a 
compost of loam, well- 
decayed manure, and sand, 
may oe had in flower from 
September to November. 
The pots should be 
plunged in ashes till the 
flower-spikes show, when 
they may be removed to 
the house. W. iRvmo. 



years ago a flat bed in a garden at the month of 
the Dtft was filled with small plants of Mme. 
Cronsse. All are now alive, and have formed an 
interlaoing mass some 2 feet in height, which is 
covered with flowers in the summer. The plant 
shown in the illustration is growing in the garden 
of Btrete Manor Hoose, uie reeidenoe of Mr. 
J. L. Toll. The house is rituated in the oonier 
of Start Bay, South Devon, and is only a few 
vards higher than the beach it faces. From the 
house the Kingsbridse Road runs between the sea 
and the extensive fresh water mere known as 
Slapton Lea. Many good thinss grow in the 
gardens. In August MandeviTla snaveolens, 
ooveriog a portion of the house, is white with 
its scented blossoms and the beautiful clear blue 
of Ipomoeft nibro-c»rulea, here grown in quantity 
in the open, strikes a note of colour rare in 
gardens. As has been pointed out previously in 
these columns, where the subject has been illus- 
trated, this lovely Ipomoea can easily be grown 
in the open to flower during the summer and 
autumn. In the same carden Arctotis aspera 
arboresoens forms a bush 3 feet in height and 
6 feet through. S. W. Fitzhebbbbt. 
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PELARGONIUMS 
AT PENZANCE. 

OVER the greater 
part of England 
Pelargoniums, 
both of the zonal 
and Ivy • leaved seotions, 
must be treated as tender 
plants, requiring yearly pro- 
pagation. In favoured spots 
in South Devon and Corn- 
wall, however, they are 
practically perennials, and 
retain their beauty and pro- 
portions for years. In 
Penzance there is a cottage 
the walls of which are 
covered to the eaves with 
a great zonal Pelargonium 
that is often in good flower 
in October. Instances are 
common of larse spaces of 
wall being veiled oy Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, the 
varieties ffenenJly employed 
being Mme. Crousse, as 
shown in the accompanying 
illustration, or Souvenir de 
C. Turner. Both are pretty, 
but it is doubtful if the clear 
salmon-pink of Mme. Crousse 
is not preferable, when seen 
in a mass, to the bri^ter 
colour of the latter. Four 
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GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 



BUDS AND "BREAKS" OF CHRY- 
SANTHEMUMS. — DariDff the 
month of Jane and the early part 
I of July buds will be formed whioh 
will caoae breaks, or pinohing will 
be done to induce the plant* to 
produce the breaks which are to be grown on 
and bear the coveted crown bads in August and 
the early part of September. The beginner is 
often very much puzzled as to what really 
happens to the plants when this bnd forms in 
June. A great deal depends upon the correct 
treatment of the plants at this critical stage of 
its erowtb. In the accompanying sketch a bud A 
will be seen. Directly this bud formed the single 
stem of the plant ceased to grow as rapidly as 
before. The bud had arrested the growth of the 
one stem, but had canted side shoots to appear, 
as shown at B B B. More side shoots would 




*' taking" CHBYSAhTHlMUM BUDS. 

grow also, but where large exhibition blooms 
are required only three of them should be 
retained, and those three are shown in the sketch. 
AU shoots appearing on the main stem below 
them must be removed while in a very young 
stage of growth. So far during the season the 
plant has been confined to one stem ; but from 
the present onwards there are three branches to 
attend to. All side shoots must be pinched out 
directly they are large enough to handle, but the 
points of the branches should be kept free from 
insect pests and injury of any description, as the 
first crown bud which develops into an exhibition 
bloom forms there. The bud A may be removed 
as soon as it is large enough to take hold of ; but 
if left on the plant the side shoots would grow 
and rob it of all nourishment, then it would 
shrivel up in due coarse. Stakes should be 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

placed to the young side branches at an early 
stage of their growth so that due snpport may be 
afforded them, otherwise they will be lost through 
breaking away from the main stem. Train these 
branches at least 8 inches apart.— Avon. 

How to Increase Strawberries.— The best way 
to io crease the Strawberry is by means of what 
are termed ''run- 
ners.'' Runners 
may be easily 
recognised. If a 
Sirawberrj plant 
i s examined 
during the sum- 
mer limp, it will 
be noticed that 
several long stalk • 
like growths pro- 
ceed from it at 
various points. 
Ac the end of 
each of these 
ihere is a tiny 
plant, and som'S- 
limes the stalk- 
like growth 
continues beyond 
may give rise to 



of a small wooden peg — or a hairpin will 
do— fasten the small plant into the pot. The 
peg or hairpin should be put in over the stalk 
jast behind the small plant, so that the latter 
m &y be pressed into the soil . It is important that 
ihe soil in the small pots shonld not be preesod 
firm ; they should simply be filled and the toil 
allowed to settle from watering only. It is then 




STRAW BE KBT PLA^T WITH BnNMBB& 



the first small plant, and 
. _ one or even more of these 

plantlets. However, only the first of these tmall 
plants should be made use of. If the stalk-like 
growth continaes beyond the first it must be cut 
off By "layering" the runner is meant the 
method employed to induce it to form roots, and 
so become an established plant. The simplest 
way of all, although not the mostsatisfaotorv and 
not the one to be best recommended, is simply 
to loosen the soil ar>and the parent plant with a 
trowel or hand-fork, and to peg four or five 
runners into it, pressing the tiny plants down so 
as to make them firm in the soiL Another 
method of layering is to peg the runners into 
pieoee of tarf placed around the parent plant. 

Layering the Runners. —The best of all methods, 
however, is to layer them into smiJl pots of 
2i inches diamettr. First, choose four or ^y% 
ffood runners 
from the plant 
and out on all 
the others, taking 
care to use the 
first plant on the 
stalk. These 
small pots should 
have a piece of 
turf in the 
bottom, which 
will serve as 
drainage, and 
then be filled to 
the top with 
sifted loamy soiL 
They should be 
watered the day 
before they are 
to be usea, so 
that the soil may 
be moist. Dig 
out a hole in 
which to place 
each of the small 

Lots, for by 
iving them buried to the rim in the ground 
in this way the soil in them does not get 
dried up so quickly as if the pots were 
simply placed apon the ground. Having placed 
the pots in position around the parent plant 
and selected a runner for each pot, by 



an easy matter to press the base of the small 
plant right into the soil. Roots will be formed 
in a very short time indeed. At layering time 
the tiny plants often have roots already. The 
latter half of June is the best time for layering 
plants. Great care must be taken to water them 
well during hot, dr^ weather, for naturally, unless 
the sou is kept moist, the young plants will not 
root freely. For some six weeks they will need 
no farther attention than watering, although they 
would be all the better if syringed in the evenings 
of hot days. 

In About Six Weeks* TVme— say, the first week 
in August — they will be well-rooted sturdy little 
plants, and mav then either be planted out on a 
plot of ground which has been well dug and 
enriched with manure to bear fruit the followinff 
year, or they may be potted up into pots of 
6 inches diameter for cultivation under glass to 




8TRAWBEBBT RUNNBBfl LATBRBD IN SMALL POTS. 



bear fruit the following spring. One of the 
secrets of success in the cultivation of Straw- 
berries is to get the lavers in in good time, so 
that the plants may be planted out in their 
permanent quarters early in August. They then 
get well established and make good growth before 
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the winter, and invariably bear good crops of 
Imit the following tumnier. 

In the Aeeompomying lUustrcUionB a good idea 
is given of the way in which the runners are 
pKMQoed by the parent plant, and of the manner 
of layering them in the small pots, which are 
shown plonged to the rim in the ground. 



TOWN GARDENING. 
Work Among the Bows— A, sharp look-oat 
matt be kept for a maggot which, if not destroyed, 
will soon plav sad haYoo with the yoang shoots 
and flower-bods. Judging from complaints 
received from many srowers, the maggot is 
unusually abundant tnis season. The first 
indication of their presence is to be found in curled 
leaves at the ends of voung shoots. If the leaf 
is picked off and unrolled a maggot will be found 
inside. This pest seems to attack the shoots 
just when the flower-buds are be|^ning to show, 
and, not content with damsging the leaves, 
quickly makes its way to the bud, and in a very 
short time eats it away. We have this year 
seen a number of Roses ruined, so far as the 
first crop of flowers is concerned, in this way. 
The only wav of dealing with the maggot seems 
to be that of hand-picking ; this is very tedious 
work, especially if one hM a number of plants, 
but apparently it is the only thine to do. Care 
must be taken that the msggots do not fall out 
as they are apt to do when one is searchins for 
them. All weakly growths upon bush, standard, 
and climbing Roses should be removed ; they are 
useless in themselves, and they hinder the free 
development of the stronger shoots. The 
vigorous growths which are pushing up from the 
base of climbing Roses should be loosely tied up 
with Raffiatape, otherwise they are liable to be 
brok en by a passer-by or by the wind. Green and 
black fly is now spreading rapidly, and the shoots 
of all plants affected should be syringed with 
some insecticide, such as Quassia Chips, Bitter 
Oil, or some other of the many insecticides 
advertised. It is not of much use to syringe the 
plants one night only, it should be done two or 
three nights in succession, then one is almost 
sure to get rid of the pest. 



were given 
four weeks 



Peas.—U the Sweet Peas 
small, twiggy sticks some threis or 
ago, they will by now have reached the top of 
these, and it is quite time that the larger sticks 
were put in. Sticks 4 feet or 5 feet high and as 
twiggy as possible should be selected. If the 
plants were in tubs, it is a good plan to run a 
piece of RaiBstape around the base of the sticks 
so as to tie up any which may not have taken 
hold of the small sticks. If th^ are left to 
tumble about instead of being trained upwards, 
they often get spoilt altogether. Sweet Peas in 
tubs are now growinic frMly, and require a fair 
amount of water. Once the soil in the tubs is 
allowed to get dry the plants are almost certain 
to get spoilt. If the tubs were filled with fairly 
rich soil they will not yet need any manure. 

THE GREENHOUSE. 
The Oreenhouae.—ThiB is a term of wide 
application. It is used for a structure from 
which in winter frost is just excluded— say, 
where a lowest minimum of 40^ rising to 50^ is 
maintained— or one in which throuffbout the 
winter the temperature ranges from 45^ or 50^ 
to 60^. Those two houses are available, as may 
well be understood, for quite different classes of 
tender plants, for in the first-named a great 
many plants, such as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Heliotrope, Tuberous Begonias, and similar 
things may pass the winter. Very few fiowers 
can be obtained in such a structure at that season, 
the warmer structure being necessary for their 
development. 

The Colder Oreenhouae —Th\B may be readily 
kept bright for nine months of the year — that if , 



from the middle of February to the rame period 
of November. At the first-named season various 
bulbous plants that were potted durinff the 
preceding autumn, placed out of doors, ana with 
the advent of the New Year, or even earlier, 
according to their development, taken under 
glass, will be in flower. Among these may be 
mentioned Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, SdUas, 
dco. Boon after this, various hardy shrubs, the 
Lyre Flower or Bleeding Heart (Dielytra spscta- 
bilis), Aialsas, Lily of the Valley, Chinese 
Primulas, and Persian Cyelamen are plants that 
will expand their flowers. By the time they are 
passed, the numerous summer flowers begin to 
open. From June until September there is no 
trouble whatever in maintaining a display, after 
which it will be necessary to depend principally 
upon Chrysanthemums. To make a bright 
duplay at that period, the scarlet-flowered Salvia 
splendens and the bright blue S. Pitched are 
particularly valuable. With regard to the 
management of such a structure throughout the 
year, a convenient time to begin will be January. 

A Year in the Oreenhauee.— At the beginning 
of the year the bedding plants and such thinss 
are practically dormant, and they consequently 
require very tittle water, only sufficient, in fact, 
to keep the soil slightlv moist. By this is meant, 
not to give driblets of water, but to make sure 
that it is needed before any is given, and then 
let it be sufficient to moisten the ball of soil 
thoroughly. After this give no water until the 
soil is dry. Such things as bulbous plants, 
Azaleas, Chinese Primulas, and other subjects that 
are developing their flowers, will need more water, 
but at the same time it must not be overdone. 
Of the different bidding plants, zonal Pelar- 
goniums, or, as they are more generally called, 
*< Geraniums," are particularly apt to '<damp" 
or rot off in the depth of winter, especially if 
they have been kept rather wet. To prevent 
this as far as possible, not only should the 
watering be carefully done, but the plants placed 
in as light a position as can be found, while, 
when the weather is mild, a free circulation of 
air is very beneficial. One important point, too, 
is the removal of any signs of decay that mav 
appear on the foliage, for one decaying leaf will 
contaminate many others. Absolute cleanliness 
is essential. As the season advances, more air 
and water will, of course, be required. With 
the return of spring, coddling must be especially 
guarded against, for if kept too dose and shaded 
at that season, an attenuated growth and conse- 
quent liability to insect pests is sure to result. 
(To he continued ) 
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E invite otir readers to send 
hb anything of special beauty 
and interest for oar table, 
as by this means many rare 
and interesting plants become 
more widely known. We 
hope, too, that a short cultural note will 
accompany the flower, so as to make a notice 
of it more instructive to those who may wish 
to grow it We welcome anything from the 
garaen, whether fruit, tree, shrub, Orchid, or 
hardv flower, and they should be addressed 
to The Editor, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 

NOTSWOBTHT FlOWEBS fBOM MiSSBS EdWIN 
HlLLlBB AMD 80NS, WiNCHBSTKB. 

The following interestinff flowers have been sent 
from High Street, Winchester, by the above- 
named firm : 

Ahutilon vUi/olium.—We are always pleased to 
see the beautiful flowers of this Abutilon, which 
in this case were taken from a bush 10 feet hish 
and 5 feet through, " a magnificent picture, the 



plant covered with the beautiful pale lavender 
flowers. It stands in the open nursery border, 
and has passed the last th^ee winters uniojored " 

OUaria eteUvkUa. — Messrs. Htllter send two 
forms of this shrub, one with larger flowers, which 
appear late, and the shrub is more vigorous 
in growth. Both forms are, however, worth the 
garaener's attention. 

Deufeia diecolor grandi/hra.^A spray of a 
very pretty rose-coloured Dautzla ; a shrub for ' 
the higher parts of the rock garden. 

Vibumuma.^'We renew acquaintance with the 
beautiful V. maorocephalum and V. tomentosum 
var. plicatum, or the Ohineee Guelder Rose. We 
regard the last-mentioned as one of the most 
useful of garden shrubs, its spreading growth, 
deep green foliage, and wealth of white flower- 
dusters rendering it quite distinct from the rest 
of its group. 

Tree Lupin {Lupinua arboreus) Snow Queen — 
This has pretty bluish-lilac flowers, but the name 
suggests those of pure whiteness. 

Ononis rotundifolia. — This is an attractive 
shrubby *'Rest Harrow,'* with flowers of the 
brightest rose. 

PaiTMw.— The following Pavias were sent: P. 
Briotii (the brightest in colour of all), P. flavs, 
the rather dingy-hued P. f. purpurascens, and 
the richly-tintecrP. rubra. 

Bhododbndbon Kbysii fbom Irsland. 
Flowers of this interestinff Rhododendron come 
from Messrs. Pennick and Co., Delgany Nur- 
series, County Wicklow. Its dusters of reddish 
yellow tubular flowers make a bright show 
through their profusion, every shoot almost 
bearing its mass of bloom. The flowers were 
flathend from a plant 6 feet high, which we 
believe it has not exceeded in the British Islep. 
R. Keysii was introduced from Bhotan in 1851. 

Drimts Wintbbi. 
Messrs. Pennick also send flowers of this pretty 
South American shrub, which were gatherea from 
a spedmen 20 feet in height. The flowers are 
creamy white and daintily shaped, the red stem 
and pale green leaves intensifying the profusion 
and beauty of the creamy clusters. 

Laburnum (Cttisus) Adami. 
This is one of the curiosities of the tree world. 
It is not very uncommon, but the 27-feet speci- 
men in Messrs. Pennick's nurseries must oe a 
picture of quaint colourinff. It is what is known 
as a *'ffraft hvbrid," which is said to have been 
effiBcted by a M. Adam by orafting Cytisus pur- 
pureas on the common Laburnum (L. vulgare). 
On the same branch the two parents may be seen, 
and this mixture of purplish and clear yellow 
racemes is very curious. Some of the racemes on 
the tree mentioned are 2 feet in length. The 
flowers almost obscure the foliage. 



FBXnT OF THB MONSTBBA DBLICI08A. 

We are reminded of the delicious qualitiee of 
this tropical fruit by a specimen kindly sent by 
Mr. Richard Gunter, Old House, near Eut 
Grinstead. It was cut from a plant which 
covers 160 feet surface in a vinery in Mr. Gunter's 
garden, who has had it over tmrty years. Our 
correspondent writes: *<It is always in flower 
and fruit, and we walk under its air-roots, which 
hang like ropes." The following reference to 
this interesting fruit appears in '*The Fruit 
Garden " : "An aroid with edible fruits is excep- 
tional, the order being remarkable for the acrid 
or poisonous nature of its juices. The Monstera 
is very similar to a big Philodendron, or it might 
be termed a glorified Ivy, the behaviour of the 
plant generally being similar. Multiply all the 
parts of the Irish Ivy by about fifty, and then 
you have Monstera delidosa. There is, however, 
the striking peculiarity in the Monstera of 
perforated or windowed leaves, and the fiowers 
and fruits are, of course, very different. The 
former, or rather the inflorescence, is not unlike 
that of an Anthurium, but the spadix is straight, 
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thiok, and olab4ike, while the spathe is only 
partially opened and is boat-shaped. The epadiz 
growe to a large size, 1 foot or more in length, 
and 2 inohee or 3 inohee thick. It takee about a 
year to mature, beoomee yellow when ripe, and is 
then not unlike a huge Oom-oob ; but ii aof t and 
pulpy, delioioualy aromatic, and moet palatable, 
except that it causes a prickinft sensation to some 
palates. On the whole, I think it is better to 
look at and to smell than to eat. The plant 
reauires plenty of room for its development, a 
piUar or back wall in a large tropical house 
suiting it, or the stem of a P Jm tree in such a 
structure as the Palm house at Kew. It would 
grow equally well on the ground, but it would 
occupy much space. I have seen it srowing in 
summer by the side of a little pool in a sunny 
position out of doors in the garden of Mr. 
Chamberlain at Highbury, but the plant is 
essentially tropical." 

ThI NiW PbACU PiKIOBIinL 

We are glad to renew acquaintance with this 
delicious Peach, fruits of which hare been sent 
to us by the raisers, Messrs. RiTsrs and Bon, 
The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth. The fruit is 
large, shapely, beauUfulW coloured, with a dark 
crimson shade, and one of the most distinct and 
valuable of all for flavour. Of the many fruits 
raised by Messrs. Rivers Peregrine Peach must 
be accounted one of the beet in all ways. It is 
strong in growth, and exceptionally free-bearing, 
as the trees exhibited recently by the firm 
testify. 

A Nsw Anghusa. 
A very beautiful variety of Anchusa italica 
comes from Miss Farrant, but it is the same as 
A. italica var. superba, which is also known as 
the Dropmore and Swanmore Park varieties. 
A. italica is very variable, and the forms sent by 
our correspondent for comparison are very poor. 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK. 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

ANEM0NE8.— A. ooronaria, A. fulgens, 
/\ and the St. Brigid varieties nave 
/ % finished flowering. The seeds of 
/ \ these are so freely produced that 
£ V ^^y ^^® brightest azid best flowers 
are chosen for seeds. These may be 
sown now. The seeds being of a peculiar woolly 
nature, it is difficult to sow them without first 
thoroughly separating the seeds. Spread a pastor 
on the table or potting-bench, and spread over it 
about a 6-inch potful of sand, or fine earth will 
do ; then sprinkle the seeds over this, and mix 
and mb them together until the separation of the 
seeds is complete. Choose a sunny border in 
the open garden for a seed-bed, dis aeejply» tread 
the soil down, and rake the surfoce fine ; then 
give a good waterinc;. Wait until it is dry 
enough to make drills, which should be very 
shallow, as the seeds need only the barest cover- 
ing of very fine earth. I always consider it best 
to sow the seeds in drills, as, should weeds be 
troublesome, they are more easily dealt with, but if 
space is an object they may be sown very thiiily 
broadcast. In that case it is only necessary to 
scratch the surface with a fine rake and just 
cover the seeds with a sprinkling of sifted soil. 
Whichever plan is adopted, beat the surface flat 
with a spade after the seed is sown, and give a 
sprinkling of water. I have advised sowing the 
seed on a sunny spot, but it is necessary to shade 
the seed-bed from sunshine till the seeds are up. 
Newspapers laid on the beds will answer this 
purpose, with a few pieces of Pea-sticks laid on 
them to prevent the wind blowing them away ; 
but, better still, stretch a piece of tiffany over 
the bed and keep the surface moist. The young 



plants will begin to appear in three weeks. The 
covering should then be removed. It is very 
important never to allow the beds to become dry, 
or the seedlings are liable, after forming small 
bulbs about the siie of Peas, to lose their leaves, 
and consequently stop growing and lie dormant 
for months. If, however, they are kept well 
supplied with water during the summer, they 
wuf continue to grow, and may either be trans- 
planted in Septembw or left to flower in the 
seed-bed, which in either case they will do in the 
following spring. I would strongly recommend 
the raising of a few seedlings of Anemones eveiy 
year. 

BULBI THAT HAW FlITUHSD FlOWXBINO, 

such as early Tulips, Anemones, and Ranunculus, 
are now going to rest These should be taken 
up, choosing a dry day for this work, and as 
they are taken up place them thinly in boxes, 
trays, or upon mats to dry in a shady place that 
the process of drying may be graduaL When 
the Dulbs are perfectly dry they should be 
cleaned. The TiUips should have all the small 
roots or offsets separated from the large ones, and 
each sort carefully labelled and placed in some 
dry, airy house or shed until the season of 
replanting arrives. 

Wallflowibs.— Those sown in April or early 
in May will now be ready for pricking out. In 
transplanting from the seed-beds pinch off the 
tap-roots, as this induces the plants to make 
numerous fibrous roots near the surface, and, 
given plenty of room, nice dwarf, bushy plants 
are produced. Always bear in mind that one 
good bushy plant is better for bedding purposes 
than three drawn, lanky ones. 

G. D. Davibon. 

Wtttwkh Oardenif Norwich. 

ORCHIDS. 
Epidxndbum o^BBiBifiAHUM.— This is a very 
handsome hybrid, its parents being B. erectum 
X E. radioans. It is easy to g^w and very 
free flowering. Renew the matenal every year, 
end attend to this without delay. For several 
years I have ^wn a dosen plants in a house 
with Oypripedium insigne, where they do remark- 
ably well, increasing each year in sise of growth 
and flower-spikes. At the time of writing there 
are about fifty heads of bloom on these plants, 
which would last for three or four weeks longer 
if they wen allowed to romain on the plants. Gut 
by cutting them off now and repotting the plants 
we get another display during late autumn and 
winter. In beginning the operation of ropotting 
tie the growths together, then take the plants 
out of the pots and romove all decayed portions 
of the stem and roots, also the old material. 
The pots should be drained to about one-third 
their depth, over which a layer of moss should 
be placed. The plants should be so placed in the 
pot that the young growths are as near the 
surface compost as possible. 

Compost.— This should consist of rather lumpy 
peat and sphagnum moss and one-fourth Oak 
leaves. Pot moderately firm, and place some larse 
pieces of crock between the compost during the 
process. During the summer months syringe the 
plants freelyand keep the compost in a moist 
condition. Whenever it im possible the aerial 
roots should be trained so that they may enter 
the compost. 

Pbopaqation.— If stock is required allow a 
large proportion of the flower-stem to remain on 
the plant. The young growths will soon appear 
at eveiy node, and as soon as they root three or 
four pieces should be potted together in small 
pots and treated much in the same way as the 
old plants. E. erectum, K xanthinum, E. 
Wallisii, the hybrid E. Boundii, and all the 
taller-growing section may be treated in the 
same way, and are all very easy to grow. 

Ctpbipbdium BHLLATUiiUM and its variety 
album are not easy plants to cultivate unless 
their requirements are understood. The best 
time to repot them is soon after they have 



flowered, but as long as the plants are well 
rooted and the compost is in ffood condition they 
should not be disturbed. PUnts that require it 
may be repotted now, and the compoet should 
consist of two parts fibrous loam in lumpsabont the 
siae of Walnuts and one part peat, mixed freely 
with some old mortar rubble. The chief point is 
to see that the plants get a thorough drainage. I 
use quite half -drainage material between the com- 
post, the plants root very freely, and consequently 
make good nowth. A good positi(m for them fm 
near the roof-glass in the intermediate house, but 
care must be taken to keep them free from drip, 
as these fleshy-leaved Oypripediums often rot 
when water settles in the growths. Water 
should be applied carefully until the plants are 
rooting freely, when they should be given 
sufficient to moisten the compost through when- 
ever it approaches dryness. G. oonoolor, C 
niveum, anif 0. Godefroyn require more heat and 
BMiistnre, otherwise they should be treated in the 
same way as 0. bellatulum. W. H. Paqb. 

Chardufor Gardens, BcurUm-on-the- Water, QUm. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 
ViKis THAT HAvi Fbuitud.— -When all the 
fruit has been removed the Vines should be w^ 
syringed and the roots receive a good supply of 
water. Allow a moderete extension ol the 
laterals, and admit air freely, but do not encoor- 
age any premature ripening of the wood. If the 
house has suflisred from the attacks of red 
spider, or if mealy bug is preeent, now is the 
tune to take vigorous measures to eradicate 
either. For the former a free use of the syringe 
with an application of Spidacide, or a sulphur 
and soap mixture, should oe siven for the latter. 
Fumigation with one or otner of the nicotine 
compounds frequently repeated will eradicate 
this troublesome pest Ripe and ripening Grapes 
should be carefully ventilated, keeping a little 
air on continuously and increasing it as the heat 
of the sun in cr e as es. The thinning of late Onpos 
should be proceeded with as soon as the berries 
are set, and tieing in the laterals so as to cover 
the entire space without crowding the foliage; 
afterwards keep them closely pinched. Assuming 
that the borden are well filled with roots ^ 
that the drainage is in perfect order. Vines that 
have their roots confined to inside borden oan- 
not well be over-watered, and frequent applioa- 
tiooa of liquid farmyard manure should be given 
during the growing season. 

Figs Undib Glass.— Trees ripening their 
fruit should be kept rather dry, and plenty of 
air be admitted to the house. Fin are freouently 
rendered unfruitful by overarowdiog the loliage, 
thus shutting out lisht and air. Rigorously thin 
out, therefore, all snoots that are not required, 
and stop the gross ones. Thin the fruits on late 
trees, leaving each fruit about 6 inches apart. 
As soon as the early crops of Figs are gathered 
let the succeeding one De given liberel applica- 
tions of manure water at the roots, and syringe 
the leaves thoroughly to wash them. The 
mulching of the roots may also be advisable in 
shallow soils. 

MuLON8.->To obtain a good supply during the 
autumn two or three succession houses should be 
planted between now and the end of July. In 
making the beds a greater depth of soil may be 
given with advanti^e at this season. In all cases 
give the house a thorough cleaning, and lime- 
wash the walls and trellises before planting. 
Crops now in the flowering stage will require the 
same attention in setting the truit as earlier in 
the season. In the case of plants having rapidly 
swelling fruits watering should not be neglected, 
but the soil be kept regularly moist. Heavy 
applications of water after the plants have been 
allowed to become dry tend to cause splitting of 
the fruits. Stop all laterals when they have 
made two or three leaves, and if the old foliage 
shows any tendency to suffer under bright sun- 
shine, it will be better to afford shade until the 
fruits are ripe. 
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Bablt PiAOH HousB.— As 8000 fts the fniita 
are cleared mooh of the wood which has borne 
fruit may be removed. Thie will allow ■on and 
air to reach next year*! bearing wood. Admit 
plenty of air at all timee and endeayoa^ to 
preeerre the foliage in health ae long ae poeeible. 
AToid any treatment that will prematurely ripen 
the leaves. Should red spider or any other insect 
pest infest the trees they shonld be well washed 
with some reliable insecticide applied with con- 
siderable force from a powerful syringe or garden 
engine, and the trees shonld be syrioged fre* 
quently to keep the foliage dean. The borders 
shonld also be kept in a moist condition, as 
neglect of water at the roots at this stags is 
frMneotlv the canse of bad-dropping in the 
tpnng. Mid season and later hoases will require 
to be liberally sapplied with water at this season 
both at the roots and on the foliage. A suitable 
stimulant for Peaches swelling their fruits is 
sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of potash in 
eqiud quantities. Plen^ of air should be admitted 
bj day to ripenin|( fruits, and a certain amount 
of circulation during the night from both top and 
bottom ventilators. The fruits should be given 
all the light possible by tying aside shoots or 
leaves that obstruct it. In the late houses the 
disbudding and thinning of fruits will now be 
completed, and where the young shoots show 
any signs of crowding a few more should be 
removM to afiford more spaoe for those that 



During briffht weather the trees shonld 
be syringed twice a day, and if mildew or ftphie 
appear they should be promptly treated. The 
former gives way readily to an application of 
Mildew Specific, green or black fly can be 
eradicated bv one or two fumigations, followed 
by a thorougn syringing with liquid quassia. 
Thomas R. Wiuioir. 
Glamu CattU OardeM^ CfkmU, N,B. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

AsPABAAUS.— In many gardens, now that the 
early crops of Peas are in, the cutting of 
Asparagus should be less, and soon entirely cease, 
and thmi the attention of the cultivator should 
be devoted to the {production of good top growth 
to help bud formation for another season's crop. 
One of the most important points to be considered 
in good Asparagus cultivation is freedom from 
weeds in the bras, for if weeds are allowed to 
make headway the cultivator will pay a heavy 
toll for neglect After weeding rake the beds, 
or if much trodden lightly looeen with a fork, 
then give a dressing of some approved manure— 
containing potash and nitrogen— of which there 
are several in the market A good dressing of 
salt — ^say, 2lb. to the square yaid— or a quarter 
the quantity of nitrate of soda will also be a 
great help to the finishing up of the buds. If 
the weather should continue hot and dry frequent 
waterings will be necessary ; and if possible give 
occasioiukl waterings with manure water. Another 
point of great importance is the necessitv of 
affording support to the growths in places 
ezpoeed to the wind. When Asparagus tops are 
much shaken by the wind, and the growths some- 
times get broken off, the roots suffer. Especially 
is support necessary in the case of freshly-planted 
crowns, which need all the help possible from 
top growth the first two summers, and pre- 
cautions must be adopted in good time. Pea 
stakes thrust in firmly all over the bed will give 
plentiful support, or stakes driven in at regular 
spaces and connected with stout twine will 
answer very welL 

CiLiBT.— The early batch should be ready for 
planting out. Choose a dull or showerv day if 
possible for the operation. Well water the plants 
Defore lifting, then proceed carefully with a nand- 
fork. Avoid damaging the roots as much as 

Kssible, break out anv side growths that may 
ve formed in the axils of the outer leaves, and 
plant firmly in the bottoms of the trenches. If 
planted in single rows 9 inches or 10 inches from 
plant to plant will be far enough, but if double 



rows are decided on, plant diagonally with 
12 inches at least between the plants and 8 inches 
between the rows. I much prefer the double 
row, the plants being very easily earthed up, and 
there is 'a savins of room. Give a thorough 
watering when the planting is finished, and a 
sprinkling overhead each day until it is seen that 
growth has recommenced. 

PoTATon. — ^The earthing up of late varieties 
should be completed as soon as possible, care 
being taken not to bury any weeds. In beds of 
Potatoes grown for seed, a careful look-out should 
be kept for ''rogues," which are more easily 
discerned when the haulm is in full growth than 
afterwards. Dig them out and get rid of them 
at once. If the bed is for eating and seed com- 
bined, mark the " rogues " with a stick so that 
no mistake is made at the time of digging. 



Bryanaton Oarden$, Blandferd. 
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BOOKS. 

The Apt of Gapden Deslfirn In 
Italy** — We have so long been accustomed 
to the never-ceasing flow of sardening books in 
the various branches, many of them by authors 
of no repute, and many of them possessing 
neither literary nor practical interest, that it is 
a real pleasure to wefoome the appearance of this 
grand folio volume by Mr. Triggs. In size ** The 
Art of Garden Design in Italy^^is 17 inches by 
13 inches, which a£E6rds ample scope for the 
execution of the numerous f nll-paffe illustrations 
of famous Italian gardens that adorn the work. 
Of these there are 128, of which 78 are in collo- 
tvpe from photoffraphs specially taken by Mrs. 
Aubrey LeBlono. But mere verbal description 
will scarcely convey to the reader a fair idea of 
the style and artistic get-up generally of Mr. 
Trim* new and interesting work. We may 
inciCMntally observe that, by special permission it 
is dedicated to Queen Maraherita. On tuminc 
over the pages one can see wat the scope covered 
by the author is most oomprehensive, but we can 
•nlv brieflv notice the seneral features of the 
booc in a short review like the present After 
the preface there are useful lists of the contents, 
the collotype full-paoe plates, the plans of 
{^aidens, the half-tone plates, and the illustrations 
in the text, which form no inconsiderable portion 
of the work. Many of these are sketches and 
measured drawings of garden detail in fountains, 
ponds, terraces, balustrades, staircases, steps, 
vases, and innumerable other garden accessories 
for which Italian gardens are so renowned. We 
then come to the chapter entitled "Historical 
Introduction," which is a very comprehensive 
essay, dealing with nrden planning from the 
days of the Roman Republic through the ages 
down to more modem times. Then followuifl 
this are the various accounts of the villas and 
gardens, each treated separately, that have been 
chosen by the author for treatment in so capable 
and lavish a style. In the north Isola Bella, the 
Villa d'Este, the Villa Oarlotta, and others in 
and around Lakes Maggiore and Como are dealt 
with. Then follow famous places near Milan, 
Oenoa, Verona, Siena, and Florence. The 
Eternal City is liberally treated, for there are, 
among others that form the subject of illustrations 
and special chapters, such famous places as the 
Royal Palace of the Quirinal, the Vatican Garden, 
the Villa Borghese, the Borghese Palace, the 
Villa Pamfili, and the VUUs Ghigi, Corsini, 
Medici, Albani, Colonna, &o. At Frascati there 
are seven or eight, then we oome further 
south and find that Naples, the Pompeian, and 
the Sicilian gardens all claim an equal share of 
the author's attention. 

A work of this magnitude is of necessity a 
somewhat expensive one, but we remember the 
interest that is yearly developing in garden 



*'*Th6 Art of Owden Design In Italy." By H. Inlgo 
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literature, and that some of the public libraries 
and horticultural societies are actively ensaged 
in putting together ooUections of gardening books 
for the use and instruction of their members. 
This is such a book as should be placed on the 
shelves of libraries of the kind mentioned, for 
it deals with many of the finest Italian gardens 
in a most oomprehensive manner. The plates 
are all of the same hish order of excellence. 

"The Art of Garden Design in lUly" is of 
conrse particularly addressed to those who have 
some professional interest in horticulture, but 
the oidinary tourist who has visited anv of the 
places depicted will find delight in turning over 
its pages, for who is there that has ever been 
beneath the sunny skies of Italy who has not 
preserved pleasant memories of his journey, and 
who would not like to look upon the places again ? 
So far as the gardens are coDcemed, Mr. Trigss 
has afforded us a permanent opportunity in his 
magnificent volume dow under notice. Qaite 
recently we read in an American contemporary a 
few remarks bv a well-known gardener, who said, 
**Why should we spend time and money in 
endeavouring to reproduce, at the best, weak 
imitatioos of so-called Italian gardens ? . . . 
These ancient and over-praised gardens belong to 
a past ase and generation, where art supplanted 
Nature, oecause the rich storehouse of Mature 
was unknown to the men of those times." It is 
curious that in the publishers' aunouncement they 
say, **Most fortunately, these old Italian gardens, 
though frequently shamefully neglected, still 
retain much of their original character, combina- 
tions of art and Nature with the subtle charm 
that lies in the fusion of well-designed architecture 
and masses of natural foliage, of contrast between 
the gay parterre bathed in sunlight, and the 
grassy paths and cool mysterious Ilex woods." 
We can conceive of no greater horror in horti- 
culture than a newly-mtde so-called Italian 
garden in a London suburb, or even a New York 
suburb, if there are any, but apart from some of 
the features which disfigure some Italian gardens, 
and Isola Bslla mav be quoted as an instance, an 
Italian garden is chiefly the product of climate, 
Nature, art, and age. C. H. P. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

Lbavivo Cut Grass on Lawn {L. M, M.),— 
No harm is done to a lawn by leaviog the short 
cut grass lying on it instead of collecting it 
into a box as usual. Still, it is ^ery doubtful 
whether any benefit to the lawn can result 
from such practice, and whether such benefit 
is not more than counterbalanced by the 
lack of neatness or tidiness which results, 
for one of the great charms of a well-mown 
lawn is neatness. It is worthy of note that 

{iractically everywhere where there are lawns, 
arge or small, cricket grounds, golf courses, 
or elsewhere, the cut grass is always collected. 
That grass does need some feeding or manuring 
as other crops do is of course certain, but the 
method you suggest is not the best in any sense. 
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Far better pye a lawn a dreeaing of soot, basic 
slaff, or native guano in the winter, and adreiiing 
of 21b. per rod of snlphate of ammonia in ApriL 

Galobolabias Dying Off {W. J, Payne),— 
Caloeolariae are particularly liable to die off in 
the manner described by you ; indeed, in some 
districts it has been so bad that the nse of these 
showy flowering plants for bedding has been to 
a great extent disoontinned. Variom theories 
have been pat forward to account for their 
behayionr. Some facts in oonnezion therewith 
are, however, fully established, and one is that 
plants grown in small pots are, when planted 
oat, far more prone to go off in this way than 
those which have not been grown in pots. Eftrly 

Slanting, too, is very helpful, and this can be 
one without risk, as Calceolarias are hardier than 
the general run of bedding plants. A cool, fairly 
moist soil is favourable to them, and the dry 
weather and oold winds experienced this spring 
have been very bad indeed for beddingCalceolarias. 
The most successful cultivators of beddioff 
Calceolarias strike them in a cold frame, and 
trust to oovering in the winter to protect from 
frost, then towaids the end of February they are 
replanted into frames, giving them more room 
than before. They are then early in May lifted 
and planted in their permanent quarters, taking 
care that the grouna is deeply dug for their 
reception. Then, should the weather prove 
normal, the roots will soon take hold of the new 
soil, and the plants grow away without check. 

Obdm Olimatib (A. W. H.) —The aboormal oolottr !• 
IvobaUy dae totome local iDflnenoe, for gneo flowon are 
frequently met with in the oaae of Primroeea, Rannnoiiliu. 
and other plaou. It will probably reernoe Ita naaal 
colour when It flowen next year, cTen If It does not do eo 
thia eeaaon with the later flowen. 

SwiR William {Nil I>esperandum).—Tb» plant waa 
mnoh ehrlTelled when received, and It la hardly poaalble 
to glTe a definite opinion aa to the came of the failure. 
We coald not find any traoea of eelworm, and the general 
deblUUted aUte of the growth wonld rather point to an 
exhanated itock, worn out and aick of Its enrlronment. 
While some few varletlM of the above are Increased by 
cnttlngi and the like, the true types art never so vigorous 
as when treated In the more natural way and raised from 
Any special variety should be raised from cuttings, 



preferably from unflowered plants, employing the young 
axillary shoots that can be detached or pnUed awi^ with 
a hceL Theae when rooted should be wintered In a 
frame and planted out in March. If the plant has lone 
been grown In the same soil, you had better make aspeclu 
bed of soil, either from the kitchen garden or from good 
pasture loam. These plants prefer chalk or lime to a 
considerable extent. If you have reason to suspect eel- 
worm and cannot use gas-Ume, you should try what Is 
known as Horticultural Exterminator mixed with the soil. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Latino Down a Field {A. H. Byden).— You 
oatinot do better than treat the field as you 
suggest, though we should advise you to dean 
it as much as possible during dry weather this 
summer. In addition to Qone and Broom, you 
could plant Myrobella Plum, common Privet, and 
Rhododendron ponticum, all of which are cheap, 
and form excellent cover for game. Your idea 
of planting Silver Birch is excellent, but the Fir 
to use is either Scotch, Corsican, or Austrian 
Pine, any of which would answer your purpose. 
Abies nordmanniana would be of no use to you 
as a oover plant. As your field will be fresh 
ground to the subjects you put on it, there will be 
no necessity to use any chemical, thonsh a dress- 
ing of soot wonld be beneficial. The double 
GonB can only be increased by cuttings, so that 
yon would have to procure young plants, which 
are always grown m pots, as it is diffioult to 
transplant from the open ground. Bracken seed 
is sometimes obtainable, and, as it is very 
fine, it should be well mixed with sand before 
sowing. 

CUTTINO BACK YKW8 (E. F. B.).— Yews may be cut 
back now if done with care, but it would not be advisable 
to out too hard. If not done now it should be left till 
next May. 

PRUNnro Flowbrino Currant (A. S. D.).— The best 
time to prune Ribes aureum is as soon as the flowers are 
over ; it is not, howe?er, too late to do the work now. 



Yon can cut the branches bank fairly hard, as it grows 
away from dormant eyes readily. All larire wounds should 
bf 9oa^ with tar, and If the weather is dr^ an occasional 



syringinff will do good. A thorough watering at the roots, 
with an after top'dreasing of weli*deoayed manure, will be 
beneficial. 

Jabhimum prihulinux (H. D. Palmers—Two forms of 
Jasminum primullnum have been introduced, one with 
typical single flowers, the other with seml-double blooms 
such as you send. The form with semi-double or hose-in- 
hose like flowers Is the most common, the single-flowered 
one, in fact, being rarely met with. 

YIW8 Dying Cry (B. C. For^x— We certainly cannot 
understand your Yews behaving in the manner indicated, 
the uniform way in which a patch of each has died being 
very strange. If the branches indicated are quite dead we 
should advise you to cut them out, when It might be 
possible with a piece of string to draw a neighbouring 
branch or two Into the unsightly gap so that In time the 
defect might be remedied. The best time to dip Golden 
Yews is in the spring. If Golden Yews are clipped regu- 
larly they may easily be kept uniform with each other, but 
If they have been allowed to grow each In Its own particular 
fashion some will, In all probability, need to be cut back 
hard in order to ensure uniformity, in which case they will 
take a > eison or two to recover. 

Choista tirmata (Mab^l Oerdoti Ditt). — Only two 
things would bring about the ruin of the blossoms— frost 
or improverlshed condition of the soil at the roots. As the 
foliage shows no signs of Injury from froat, we think lack 
of nourishment is the cause of the failure. Your remedv 
is to dig a trench beyond the boundary of the yerandah 
and charge it with good soil to a depth of 2 feet. You 
should thoroughly moisten the roots, or eren gire liquid 
manure, and a few perforated bricks In lieu of thoee now 
laid would assist to this end. The plant Is not at all clean, 
and the spray sent was crowded with brown scale, apart 
from the ob?lous evidences of what you term " blight." 
The bush might with advantage be thinned or pruned 
and the worst shoots removed and burned. 



ROSE GARDEN. 

RosKS Attackbd by Qbubs {E. F. ^.).— The 
life histories of some of the many moths which 
attack the foliage of R?ses are not fully known, so 
it is not easy to deal with them. Even if the egos 
were laid in the autumn and remained on the oGl 
wood all the winter, it is very questionable if 
they could be destroyed by spraying. A caustic 
alkali wash might kill them ; paraffin emulsion 
would not. Most probably the eggs are laid in 



the spring, when no insecticide oiokd be applied 
which wonld kill them. Spraying with an 
arsenical wash would kill the caterpillars by 
poisoning their food ; but if the caterpillar has 
already made its way into a bud or ensconced 
itself under the fold of a leaf it will not be 
harmed, and I should think that the time spent 
in spraying would be more effectively spent in 
hand-picking.— G. S. 8. 

Rosi Rust {H. MaUoek$).— The portions of 
Rose plant sent were badly attacked with Rose 
rust (uredo Ros»). It is a common fungus 
amonff Roses, and, when once established, rather 
difficult to eradicate. Even the Dog Roses in 
some districts become infested with the funns. 
The best known preventive is to thoroughly 
drench the plants that have been attacked the 
previous year with a solution of copper sulphate 
in water, but it must be applied in early spring. 
The soil around may also be saturated. At 
present we should advise you to remove the 
growths that are very badly attacked. We have 
never found it to be very harmful to the blossoms, 



only its appearance is not at all what one would 
desire. The copper sulphate when made up is 
known as Bordeaux Mixture, and may be had 
from horticultural sundriesmen. 

Thibty-six Good Tba Rosn (C7. 0. Trevanimy 
We can recommend the following as being really 
good sorts and good growers. Thev will succeed 
either as bushes or half-standards, but we should 
advise the latter. Usually one expects the 
blossoms of Tea Roses to be of a higher quality 
from half-standards than from bushes, and 
certainly they are better protected against 
injury by rain, althouffh more exposed to the 
wint^ weather. Ano» OUivier, Boadioea, Brides- 
maid, Gomtesfie E. de Gaigne, Gomtesse 
de Nadaillac, Dr. Grill, Elise Fugier, Francis 
Dabrieul, FraD9isca Kruger, GenenJ Gallieni, 
Golden Gate, G. Nabonnand, Hon. E. Gifford, 
Lidy Roberts, Mme. Aotoine Mari, Mme. 
Darand, Mme. Berkeley, Mme. de WatteviUe, 
Mme. Jean Dnpuy, Mme. Hoste, Mme. Lambard, 
Mme. Vermorel, Mam an Gochet, Marie van 
^outtef Medea, Mornini; Glow, Mrs. E. Mawley, 



Peace, Rubens, Sonv. de 8. A. Prince, Sonv. de 
G. Drevet, 8ouv. de P. Netting, Sonv. de 
Wm. Robinson, Souv. d'nn Ami, The Bride, and 
White Maman Gochet. A dozen good dimbinff 
Roses for training up some disfiffured trees would 
be Lady Gay, A^aia, Grimson Rtmbler, Electra, 
Helene, Hiawatha, F^icit^ Perp^tue, Flora, 
Garmine Pillar, Mme. Alfred Guri^re, Mme. 
d'Arblay, and Jersey Bsauty. 

llOSIS WITH GRSBX CXMrRBS (A. J. CMdie).—Whm 
this occurs upon climbing Koees we usually attribute it to 
cold winds and frost, and the fact that the later flowers 
are not so malformed lends emphasis to this conjecture. 
If you could protect your plants with evergreen boughs, 
mata, or fish netting while the froats and oold winds 
prevail, and also endeavour to secure a thorough ripening 
of the growths the previous autumn, we think you would 
sol re the difficulty of these early green-centred Roses. In 
October pinch out the extreme ends of the shoots. This 
will aid in ripening the growths very considerably. 

Liquid Mamuri vob Bosis (ff. A. S.).—lt you can 
ptocnre some cow manure you can make a good liquid 
manure. An old paraffin cask, placed in an out-of-the-way 
comer makes a good reoeptaeie. Put about a bushel of 
manure in the cask and All up with water. Add a peek of 
soot placed in a porous bag. - After standing two days use 
the liquid about half strength. Failing the cow manure, 
obtain a good artlfldal Boee manure, and make.the Uquid 
as given in the directions that are sent out with the 
manure. It Is also a good plan to apply a sprinkling of 
artificial manure when It is raining, then the ifrst fine d«y 
after hoe the ground. 

BUfOViNO..£osi8 HSXT .AcTUXN i" SutnirboMiH.")— 
Naturally you desire to obuin all you can from the soil in 
which your Koaes are now growing, seeing that yon 
are removing next autumn. Yon say the aoil has been 
well enriched with manure, and you now propose to apply 
nitrate instead of liquid manure. We agree with you 
that this would be a good plan, only you must be careful 
not to overdo it. Apply at once at the rate of 1 cwt. to 
the sere. Had it been the winter months we should have 
reooounended a good dressing of lime, but It Is now rather 
late for It to be of use this season. Bt all means 
keep the cultivator going freely, either with the hoe or 
fork, in order that the air and sun warmth may aid yon by 
penetrating the soil. 



FRUIT GARDEN. 

Rabpsibbt MiTfl {J. M. if.).— The buds of 
your Raspberries are not attacked by a mite, 
but by the eaterpiUars of the. Raspberry moth 
(Lvnf^ronia mbieUa). The best way to destroy 
this insect is to cut off the shoots bearing in- 
fested buds about 1 inch below the lowest sifeoted 
bud, and bum them. In cases where there may 
be only one infested bud on the shoot, yon might 
pick off the bud, taking care that the enemy is 
not left in the shoot. The life-history of this 
insect is curious ; the moth lays her eggs in the 
flowers and the caterpillars make their way into 
the oore of the fruit, remaining there until the 
fruit is ripe. They then leave their-quarters and 
descend to the stool of the plant, where they pass 
the winter. In the spring they crawl up the 
stems and attack the buds. In the course of 
the. winter all dead leaves, rubbish, kc, should 
be removed from the stools and promptly burnt 

PlAB MiDOi {J. a, CoweiUry).— Your Pears 
are attacked by the grubs of the Pear midge 
(Diplosis pyrivora), a very destructive pest, Kud 
one that appears to be becoming commoner every 
season. It your trees are smafi ones, hand pick- 
ing is the best remedy, and if a large majority 
of the fruits are infested I should gather the 
whole crop and bum it, so as to make certain 
that no affected fruit remained on the trees. If 
the trees are too larfte to treat in this manner, at 
once give the ground beneath the trees a dresnng 
of kunit at the rate of 4iz. per square ytfd. 
This should be spread very evenlv over the soil, 
with the view of killing any of the grabs which 
may fall on it. Rolliog or beatinff the ground 
smooth with the back of a spade first wonld be 
useful. The grubs either fall from the Pears or 
wait until the latter fall, when thev crawl out 
and bury themselves in the soil to the depth of 
about li inches and become chiysalids, so that 
removing the surface-soil to the depth of about 
2 inches in the course of the winter and burning 
or buryinx it deeply (say 1 foot) wonld effectually 
destroy the pest. Burying the chrysalids by 
trenching the ground in the winter and rolling it 
in the spring is also recommended.— Q. 8. §. 
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FRum IK Pots (L. Taylor). --Probably the most ralt- 
ftble fraiu for yoa to grow Id pott lo yonr rlnery would 
be Strawberriei ; they are far eaeier to grow than Peaohea 
and Nectarines. If yon potted up good mnnen about 
Aagnet, and kept them out of doon ontll October, then 
bionriit them Into the Tinery, keeping them In a light 
poeitlon not far from the glaia, they would come into 
flower in the tpring— at what time wonld, of oonne, 
depend on the temperatnre of the Tinery. Strawberriee 
are beet grown in pote of inohee diameter, to that yon 
wonld be able to grow a oontiderable number in yonr 
Tinery. 

MiLDBW ON Vines (L. F.X— The remedy yon have 
applied is the tafest to nae wliile the foliage is so young 
and tender, and is generally snooesafnl. If by and by, 
when the fruit has set, you find that the mildew is still 
alive, heat the hot-water pipes to that degree that yon 
can scarcely bear your hand on, and then paint over with 
flowers of sulphur msde into the consistency of paint, 
dosing the house before the application, and not opening 
aoain the next morning untQ the temperature has risen to 
70^ Fahr. If the first application does not kill, repeat 
two nights after, and make sure the evening is otlm, or 
the wind will disperse the sulphur fumes before they hare 
had time to kill the mUdew. 

Strawbbrriks under Wire METTiNa(ComtMiU).— With 
the unfortunate experience you have had, and the know- 
ledge of fsilure witn others under similar conditions, we 
would advlM you not to renture your whole plantation of 
Strawberries under the wire netting, but to plant the 
bulk of them in the open, and a few rows also under the 
netting in order to satisfy yourself by this special experi- 
ence whether the netting is in any way accountable for the 
failure. We are inclined to think that the cause it due to 
some other advene conditions, as in our long exi;>erience of 
the onltnre of the Strawberry under simQar conditions we 
cannot c ill to mind a single case of failure which could be 
justly attributed to thl^ oanse. 

MUSOAT or ALEXANDRIA OllAPBS NOTSETTINa (J. F. B.). 

Wldle it is possible that ground glass in the roof of yonr 
vinery does materially affect the setting of the Grape 
flowers, it it probable that at the time of flowering the 
temperature of the house, especiallv at night, was too 
low. This Grape needs flre-heat, really a temperature of 
W* at night, and rather higher in the day, with a fairly 
dry atmoepnere, to induce good setting. Generally it 
does tMtt in a house by itself, where, with suffloleut flre- 
heat, it gets ample ventilation. An occasional Upping of 
the rods, say twice a day, helps also to liberate the pollen on 
the flowers. This Grape alco needs plenty of sunshine, and 
that can hardly be properly furnished with clouded glass. 

Strawberry Leaf-Button Moth (JVortricA).— The grubs 
you find in your Strawberry leaves and flowers are the 
csterplUars of a small moth, the Strawberry leaf-button 
moth (Peronea comarlana) Yun cannot do better than 
pick off the leaves, &c., at yon are doing; spraying the 
plants would do little, if any, good. It seems to be 
uncertain whether the caterpillars bury themselves in the 
soil and become chrysalides or whether they hide at the 
base of the leaves for that purpose. It they bury them- 
selves, then taking away about 2 inches of the toil during 
the winter and burying it deeply would destroy them. If 
they are among the leaves, catting the leaves off as low 
down as possible in the autumn and clearing away any 
rubbish that may be about the plants and burning it 
would be usefal.— G. S. S. 

Peaoh Fruits Damaged (J. H.) —The appearance of 
the fruit sent leaves no doubt in our mind that the injury 
has been caused by mildew, that form of it which occa- 
sionally attacks the fruit of the Peach and not its foliage. 
The best remedy it the following : Boil lib. of flowert of 
tulphur and lib. of quick lime in flve pints of water for 
ten minutes. Stir constantly while boiling, allowing it 
to tattle af terwardt for twelve hourt ; then pour the clear 
liquid off the tedlment (throwing the latter away). Add 
a quarter of a pint of thit mixture to twogallont of water, 
and tyrlnge the affected tree for two or three days in 
succession, and you will be rid of the mildew, but with a 
bad attack like yours the fruit cannot be saved. We have 
noticed that the trees which invite an attack from this 
mildew are generally in feeble health consequent on 
defective root action. If this should be the case with 
your tree, you should either lift and replant in new loam 
this autumn, or, if too old to lift, add fresh soil and lime 
to its roots. A sudden lowering of the temperature by 
currents of cold air being admitted it often retpontlble 
for itt attack. 



would do where the plants oonld be protected 
from frost. Haviog said this, there is yet time 
to grow some good sDeoimens by the time they 
are wanted. We will take it that the land has 
been nrepared and is ready to receive the plants. 
The first thing to do is to tread the soil firmly 
all oyer in dry weather until the anrfaoe is made 
tolerably hard. The next thing to do is to give 
the land an application of nitrate of soda, sowing 
it sparingly broadcast over the groond. This in 
intended as an antidote against the attack of the 
Onion maggot, which is nsnally so destrnotive at 
this time, and will also act as a stimulant to the 
growth of the bnlb. When the sowing of the 
nitrate of soda is finithed, rake the land over ; 
then lay down a line and draw shallow drills 
1 foot ap%rt, and plant the Oaions in the drills 
10 inches apart. If the plants have been grown 
in pots or boxes and have a fair quantity of roots, 
they had better be planted with a trowel, and 
not dibbled in in the usual way. Be careful not 
to bury the bulb deeper than is necessary to 
secure its upright position in the soil Water 
the plants as soon as planted, and run the Dutch 
hoe over so as to obliterate footmarks. Should 
the weather after planting turn out hot and dry, 
the plants must be watered at least twice a week 
until the roots have taken hold of the soil and 
growth is active. The cultivation during the 
summer afterwards will consist in keeping the 
ground free from weeds by hoeiog, and to en- 
coura^ and sustain free growth by frequent 
waterings with weak guano water. Early in July 
mulch the ground round the plants with a dress- 
ing half-an-inch thick of fresh horse manure. 
This will greatly help the growth of the Onion 
by keeping the surface moist and by stimulating 
surface root-action. This should be left on until 
the bulbs are full grown. 

ToxATO DEOATiKa (W. J, FuNer) — Yuur treatment of 
the Tomato plant ia quite correct. The decay is not due 
to disease, but to what is called scorching. Yon have, yon 
say, cut back the foliage to expose the fruits, and probably 
yon have done this after a period of cloudy or sunlets 
weather, then with hot sunshine the fruits have suffered. 
Your plants may also be near the glass, and the latter may 
be poor or thin, then scalding soon takes piece. Use a 
little shade for a short time during the hottest part of 
the day and y >ur plants will so^n recover. AlHw a little 
more growth for the next few weeks. Severe cutting back 
of the folitge is not at all condaoive to ripening of the 
fruits. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Exhibition Onions and How to Gbow 
Thbm {F, 0. F.).— The first step it is necessary 
to take in order to grow Oaions successfully for 
exhibition is to have the land deeply trenched 
and heavily manured with rich stable or oowshed 
manure in the previous autumn. Unless this has 
been done the best results cannot be looked for, 
as no attention to improve culture or to a more 
liberal application of artificial manures during 
the summer can compensate for the want of this 
preparation. Moreover, yon are a month late in 
planting. This cannot now be helped, but you 
should bear in mind another year to plant them 
not later than April 20. The seed should be 
sown early in January, and the seedlings pricked 
out into small pots and placed on the shelf of a 
greenhouse close to the gl&ss, or a glass frame 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

Cui/riYATiON OF Nbrikes {E. B. ^.).— Nerines 
are now going to rest. When in this state they 
are best placed in a frame fully exposed to the 
sun, plenty of air being given at all times, and 
water absolutely withheld. This thorough 
ripening of the bulbs is very necessary to the 
production of blossoms. In August those plants 
which need it should be repotted, though once 
well established Nerines will stand for years 
niihout repotting. For this purpose three parts 
good yellow loam, one part leaf-mould, and one 
part sand forms a very suitable compost. In 
repotting all old soil must be shaken entirely 
away from the roots. L^ave in the frame until 
the tips of the flower-spikes appear. They may 
then be taken out, thoroughly watered, and 
placed on a light, airy shelf in the greenhouse, 
where the flowers will develop. After flowering 
they must have a good light position in the 
greenhouse assigned them, as they grow through- 
out the winter. Amabilis, Bowdeni, curvifolia, 
corusoa, flexuosa, flexuosa alba (white), humilis, 
Plantii, samiensis (Guernsey Lily), and venusta 
are the best. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

A PLAOinB ov Sluos (IT.) —The sings you sent were of 
three different kinds. There iras a single specimen of 
Limax marginatns. This was the largest one ; it had a 
paler keel down the back. Then there were two speci- 
mens of Limax agrestis, which were much paler than the 
others ; this is usuiUy the commonest slug m gardens and 
fields. The small, narrow, dark ones were specimens of 
Arion hortensis. Hand-picking after rain in the eveninir, 
or later when it has become dark with the aid of a lantern, 
is one of the best ways of destroying them ; or take a 
sharp-pointed kcifeand cut them in tao Juil behiud the 



head, across what is technically called the shield (It Is 
the part under which are the vitals of the creature), kills 
them immediately. Guttingoff their tails only maims them. 
They may be caught by laying small heaps of bran about, 
which the slugs are fond of ; or by placing boards, slates, 
bricks, Ac. on the ground near their hannts, for they are 
fond of hiding under such things during the day. Yon 
will also find woodlioe, snake millipedes, and leather 
Jackets keeping them company. One part of liquid 
ammonia mixed with six paru of water will Icill them.— 
G S S. 

Orchids for Winter Vlowirinq (A. R. fT).— Ton 
wuuld find the following Oichids suiUble: CatUeyas 
labiate, bowringiana, TriaDsa, and Mantinii ; Lse'ia anoeps, 
Dendrobinm not lie, D. splendidissimnm grandiflorum, 
D. Cassiope, and D. CnrUsil, and for the coolest end 
Cypripedium inslgne and its many varieties, C. leeannm 
and Coelogyne cristate ; these rre all easily grown and can 
be obtained at cheap prices. You will do best to follow 
our weekly calendar as regards resting and other details 
of cultivation. Yon would find Cocoe flexnosa and 
Phoealx rupicola two very useful and graceful Palms for 
you'- house. 

Apple Tree White Mould (P. H, ^.X— The white 
mould or mildew c lats the young leafage and shoots with 
a white powdery coat, literally withering it up, or at 
least checking growth so far as to render shoots useless. 
The cause, probably, is found in cold chills acting upon the 
young shooting trees, the roots of which are in deep, poor 
or sour subsoil, hence the growths are weak or sickly, and 
at once become liable to such attacks. Dasting with 
flower of sulphur is advised, but no doubt gentle spraying 
with the sulphate of copper ai d lime solation or Bordeaux 
mixtTire would be the most efllaient. Ic will be well to 
see to the tree roots next winter. Cut away diseased shoota 
Boilers (Lynoombey—A* there are so many good boilers 
on the market, some of which are advertised in The 
Garden, it would be decidedly unfair for us to recommend 
any particular one. If yonr house is being erected by a 
horticultural builder, it would be better to seek his advice 
in the matter, as the slope of the ground and other con- 
siderations, revealed only by a personal inspection, might 
exercise a certain influence on selecting the boiler For 
such a house as you name, 4-inch piping would be the beet, 
and for a flow and return all round you would require 
about 160 feet. The heights named would give a slope of 
roof suitable for plants In general. A suitable glass for 
your house will be 21os. 

Boiler (Nepenthet) —No psrticular harm is likely to 
be caused to your boiler by allowing the water in it to 
reach the boiling point ; in fact, to a certain extent it 
helps to prevent the furry deposit, which Is very trouble- 
some with some waters. At the same time, this boUing of 
the water, and then allowing it to gradually cool, must 
cause a most erratic temperature in the greenhouse, which 
is certainly not conducive to the welfare of the planu 
contained therein. Another effect is that excessive heat 
causes such a dry atmosphere that plants suffer and insect 
peets thrive. For an ordinary greenhouse in cold, wintiy 
weather a night temperatnre of 46*, rising during the day 
from 6° to 10°, Is veiy suitable. 

Vine Fdnous (J. &.).— The fine brown speck so abund- 
antly found on the under sides of the Vine leaves sent is 
eridently one of the imported fungL Dr. M. C. Cooke, 
the famous mycologist, describes at least a dozen some- 
what similar fungoid diseases of the Vine in his papers in 
the Journals of the Eoyal Horticultural Society, but gives 
no remedies. What seems probable is that the atmoephere 
of the vinery has been kept too doee and damp. A top- 
dressing of 4 inches of rotten manure to the border in 
winter would rather conduce to sourness tlian to healthy 
growth. Painting the under sides of the leaves with 
sulphur paste or soft soap and sulphur seems the only 
feasible remedy, with much drier air. 

Ferns for East Atrioa (Ca2cu<to).— Gymnogrammes 
are the moet suitable Ferns for hanging baskets in the 
position yon suggest. These may be grown from spores, 
but they require more attention than is nsnally necessary 
when raising plants from seeds. Why not take out a few 
little plants packed in a small Wardian case 7 Have them 
on de« under the awning, where you could give them a 
little attention on the voyage out. The following are the 
most suitable kinds for the purpose, and can be obtained 
fairly cheap from any good nurseryman : G. dobroydense, 
G. schiaophylla var. glorioea, G. calomelanos, and vers. 
Alstoni, chrysophylla, and peruviana. They must be kept 
well watered when growing freely. The Fern yon speak 
of is no doubt a Nephrolepis, but these are not so suit- 
able for growing in full sunlight. The species N. cordi- 
folia and N. exaltata you should be able to obtain in East 
Africa, as t^ey are common In the Tropics. The Hart's- 
tongue Fern might live out there, but you could not hope 
to grow it to perfection. It requires a season of rest, 
which it would not get, as you say the climate is the same 
all the year round. There are plenty of tropical Ferns 
very similar to the Hart's-tongne. why not grow these? 
The Asparagus is not a Fern, although it is commonly 
spoken of as such. You could take seeds of these out with 
you. A. Sprengeri is one of the best for baskets. 

Names of Plants —Mn. S.—l, Corydalls Intea; 2, 
Kosa splnosissima var. flore-pleno ; ». 3apr>naria calabrica 
(Soapwort) ; 4, Polemonium reptans ; 6. Lord Penzance's 
Hybrid Sweet Briar Lady Penzance ; 6, Habenaria bifolia 
var. chlorantha ; 7, Omithogalum umbelUtnm ; 8. Boee, 

sarden var. J. HiO.— Neottla Nidus-avis (Blrd's-nest 

Orchid). H. Mattocks.— 1, Rhododendron (probablv E. 

grandeorR.argenteum); 2,Cra legns Carrie e'. E.f.B, 

—Viola persicifolia. Lady D— Cantua bnxifolia. 

E. Q. L— The yellow flowir is Kbododendron flavum 
(Azalea pontics), and the pink R. sinense var. (Azalea 
moUU var.). P. B.—^. Orchis Morio ; 2, Neottia Nidus- 
avis. 
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BOTAL BOTAHIC SOCIBTTS 6BBAT SUliMEB 

SHOW. 

A MOST attraotifo dioir wm got togtther oo the 12lh, ISlh. 

and I4bh Init, tmbnusing a luge Tuiety of |klanta and 

flowen. 

B08B8. 

The Boiea were a ipeolal feature, the beanttfol group 
■et up by Meetn. W. P^al and Bon, Waltham Groat, being 
one that called forth ipecial pralae. BloMomi hnngln 
ffraoef al f eitooni on freely floirered plants of Lady OBy,The 
Farqohar (a Tery elegant pink tatty, Philadelphia BamUer 
(an ImproTement on the old Crimson Rambler), Dorothy 
Perkins, and the beantifoi Debutante. The single-flowered 
B&mblers were charming. A One lot of dwarfs made a 
delightful groundwork, and among these were Celta and 
the new Etfl of Warwick. 

Mr. George Mount of Canterbury arranged a grand lot 
of Bosesona table with a background of Crimson Bambler. 
Interspersed among them were wlohnraiana rubra. Pink 
Roamer, and the Bluih Bambler, together with Dorothy 
Perkins. Arranged in stands were lovely specimens of 
Frau Earl Dmschki, Mrs. John Laing, Ulrlch Brunner, 
and others. The groundwork was made up of boxes of 
new and choice sorts. 

Mr. Charles Tamer, Blough, had a lOTely group of Boees 
repreeenting well-grown B«mblers in pots in which the 
popnlar Crimson Bambler was well displayed ; Dorothy 
Perkins was also good. Carnations and hardy Fena 
made a welcome break. 

Messrs. Hobbles Limited, at one end of the third 
tent bad an interesting group of Boees, in wUoh Dorothy 
Perkins, Farquhar, L%dy Gay, and Hiawatha were con- 
spicuous. The new Yitis henryana was well shown. 

Mr. George Prince, Longworth, Berki, liad a 16 feet table 
of cut Boses, including a thoroughly repreeentative display 
of garden Boees and a lovely lot of the better exhibition 
sorts. 

Carnatiomb. 

Mr. C. F. Waters, Deanland Nursery, Balcombe, had a 
charming display of Carnations, in which vases of Mrs. 
T. W. Lawson, Harry Crane, Cecilia, Princess of Wales 
(MalmaisonX Hsrlowaiden, and Eoohantress were oon- 
spiouons for their fine quality. 

Mr. Edward Wagg, Istet„ Maidenhead (gardener, Mr. D. 
Phillips), had a striking group of large-flowered Carnations, 
including well-grown specimens of Cecilia. Princess of 
Wales, the blush Malmslson, Yellow Girl (new), and several 
other lovely forms. Tills group filled one end of the third 
tent. 

Mr. H. L. Blschoffsheim, The Warren House, Stanmore 
(sardener, Mr. ElUsX showed an attractive group of 
Milmaison Carnations. The plants were conspicuous 
for the fine quality of both plants and flowers, the former 
being freely flowered, and the latter of the very best 
colour. 

Meesrs. Hugh Low and Ca, Bush Hill Park, N., had a 
table group df Malmaison and other Carnations. These 
included most of the popnlar sorts, the flowers being very 
fresh and of good colour. A nice lot of Metroslderos 
florlbunda were also a feature. 

The Carnations from Mr. 8. Mortimer, Bowledge, 
Famham, as usual, were a beauUfnl lot, and were confined 
to the Malmaison type of the flower. All the popular 
sorts were represented. Mr. 'Mortimer also exnibited 
two seedling Cucumbers. 

OTHSR PLAHTB AMD FL0W1B8. 

Lady NorthcUfle, Sutton Place, ChiUdford (gardener, 
Mr. Goatley), had a magnificent lot of large, freely- 
flowered, well-grown herbaceous Oaloeolarlas, which 
embraced colours of a most varied character. This was a 
grand display, the plants being Interspersed with Ferns 
and other foliaged plants. 

Messrs. John Peed and Son, West Norwood, flUed a grsat 
length of Ubling with groups of tuberous Begonias, 
Streptooarpus. Gloxinias, Japaneae Maples, and a pleaaing 
collection of alpine plants. 

Mr. Charles W. Breadmore, Winchester, .displayed a 
neat number of Sweet Peas in large and handsome 
bunches. Thirty bunches of Boyal Sovereign Yiola with 
six^ bunches of Sweet Peas made a glorious display. 

Messrs. Hogg and Bobertson, Dublin, had a grand collec- 
tion of both German and Spanish Irises, Ixias, St Brigid 
Anemones, and Bannnculus, all in bunches, which made 
one of the most delightful exhibits of the kind we have 
seen. 

Mr. W. J. Godfrey. Bxmouth, Devon, set up a large table 

Krap of fancy and show Pelargoniums, Popples and 
lanum Wendlandi, and with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums in 
round wicker l>askets they made a dainty exhibit. Among 
the show and fancy Pelargoniums Loveliness, Model, and 
Egyptian were striking examples. Devonshire Lass is a 
good rose-pink Ivv-leaved Pelargonium, being exceedingly 
iree-nowering and of good colour. 

Messrs. Barr and Sjns, Covent Garden, W.G., showed a 
unique group of Japanese pigmy trees, some of which were 
most pleasing, the Acers particularly so. From the same 
firm came a large table group of general herbaceous and 
rock plants. The latter were set up in acliarming manner, 
Cyprlpedlum spectabile was noteworthy among the many 
other good things. Huidsome bunches of Spanish Irii, 
Luplni, Oriental Popples, Pyrethmms, and other subjects 
made a large and comprebeDsive group. 

Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, set up a table 
group of rock plants, supported on either side by Pyre- 
thrums, Irises, and other hardy plants in grand condition. 
The more striking Pyrethiums were Margaret Moore (a 



new true pink singleX ftod d the double sorts Carl Yoget 
(white), weg« (golden salmonX Captain Nares (crimson- 
' Kems 



carmine), and Kemesis (oarmine-crimsonX 

Sweet Peas from Messrs. Watklns and Simpson, Tavistock 
Street, W.C., made a handsome display. Gladys Unwln. 
Norah Unwln (the new whlteX a J. Castle, Mrs. Alfred 
Watklns, Frank Dolby, Evelyn Byatt, and Gladys Unwln 
Improved were among the more ooosplonoiii 

Mr. L. B. Butsell, Biohmond, had a prettv display of 
Pyrethmms and Irises. Of the former Lord Bosebeiy, 
Margiret Moore, and Dagon are three excellent varieties. 

Mr. Amos Peny, Winohmore Hill, had a most 
meritorious display of hardy flowers, in which Oriental 
Popples were a feature. The new Mrs. Perry, rich salmon, 
and Queen Alexandra, a lighter shade of the same odour, 
are two beauties. There were several other equally good 
novelties. 

Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Stamford and Peterbocongh, 
made an attractive dispUy of Petunias, Camatlons, Aqol- 
leclas and hardy plants in varle^. 

Messrs. George Jackman and Bon, Woking, had a grand 
bank of hardy plants in flower. Conspicuous among this 
group were Oriental Poppies, German Iilses, Pyrethmms, 
and a ooUectlon of alpine plants. 

Mr. J. WllUams, EaUng, showed rasttc sUnds for toble 
decoration, arranged to great advantage with flowers. 

Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, Somerset, had a very 
large and comprehensive group of their far-famed Pvonles, 
representing a charming assortment of novelties. Spsar- 
mint (salmon rose), Agnes Mary Kelway (flesh guards with 
yellow centre), E mplre Day (cherry red), and Chalice (a large 
rosy pink single sort) were notable examples In this 
beautiful display. Delphiniums, Pyrethmms, and tree 
Lupines were a grand lot. 

Anemones from Messrs. Beamsbottom and Co., Geashlll, 
King's County, were an attractive exhibit Bet up as 
they were on a white ground the beantlfnl floweia with 



their own foliage were veiy pleas 
Mr. J. B. Box, West Wickham, had a group of rock and 



Theae were attractively b< 
r disposition. 



safe up, and 



alpine plants. 

much taste was displayed in their 

FBun. 
Messrs. Bivers, Sawbridgeworth, Herts, made one of 
their meritorious displays of Peaches, Nsctarinee, and 
Plums. The new Peach Peregrine U a variety that has 
made an excellent impression, and it has come to stay. 
Early Biven* Plum Is an excellent early Plum, and forces 
well. Early Bivers' Nectarine and (3ardlnal, too, are two 
sorts that have come to be regarded with much favour for 
market as well as fbr private use. These were extensively 
shown growing In pots. 

MI801LLAVBOUB EXHIBUB. 

The Agent-General for South Australia sent a most 
Interesting exhibit of dried fmlU, canned fruits, •§ well as 
excellent examples of Apples and Pears. 

Western Australia was represented in a somewhat similar 
way, but In a less comprehenrive manner. Ylctoria also 
had an Interesting exhibit of its products, which Indicated 
veiy clearly that our Ckdooles are folly alive to their 
opportunities. 

Meesrs. Bansomse displayed 00 the lawn In front of the 
conservatory their well-known garden appliances. 

Mrs. Harriet BcoU of Woodslde, 8.E., displayed a 
number of pots and tools of a hi|di order of merit 

Pottery from Messrs. D. Dowel and Son, Hammersmith, 
was well represented, showing the excellence of their 



Messrs. Dunfords exhibited their new lawn broom, which 
possesses many advantages. 

Fertilisers from Meesrs. Alexander Cross and Son, Limited. 
Glasgow, were displayed in a neatly arranged stand, and 
horticultural sundries from Messrs. Yalls and Go, made an 



interesting exhibit 

Boilers m variety from the Thames Bank Iron (3ompany 
showed the up-tcHlate work of this well-known boiler 
company. 

Economic Fencingwas not the least interesting of the 
sundries exhibits. The new Osterlev table-tn^ (Bailey's 
patent) is a great boon to the garden-loving public, being a 
collapsible table that makes a useful tray. This came 
from Messrs. Abbott Brothers, Soothall, near London. 
Sundries from Mr. George H. Sage, 71, Manor Bead, 
Richmond, S.W., made a good display. 

Acme labels and other contrivances from Mr. John 
Pinches, Camberwell, S.E., displayed the lasting character 
of his wares. 

The textUe of the future— Bamie— was rep r ese n ted In a 
variety of ways, and proved that this excellent fibre is 
making headway. 

Messrs. Merry weather and Sons, Limited, es, Long Acre, 
had a veiy large and representative group of novelties in 
watering, spraying, water supply, and lire-extinguishing 
apparatus. 

TO Mr. B. F. Hawse, the garden superintendent, much 
praise U due fOr the excellence of the 



CBOYDON HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIETY. 
Oh the 18th lost, a visit was made to Coombe Wood, the 
reridenoe of Mr. Arthur Lloyd, and he, enthuriast as he U, 
personally conducted the risltors through his gardens. 
Coombe Wood, stendlng as It does at the foot of Shirley 
Hills, still retains its raral aspect, and although aiUflchu 
aid has been called into requisition, it adds to rather than 
depreciates the natural beauty of the gardens. Here we 
find Bhododendrons and Azaleas growtng luxuriantly In 
broad expanses with colours harmonising throughout, 
showing the great care exercised in planting. Another 
feature of these gardens is the rock or alpine collection, 
which in itself is a feast for the specialist. lo tekiog a 
birJ's-€)e view of the garden one is stiuck by the natural 



eomblnattoo of edoor and growth, and extending the 
survey to the leagth of the garden, one cannot hM to 
notice the miniature water stream, which. In Ite gentle 
flow, embellishes the picture, and also Imparto to the 



plante growlBg 1^ Its i 

required. FoliowlDg the steeam to Ite tenitnatton we 

find another pond holding treasons In vartons Unds of 



Nymphmas. Mr. Coppin and his asBtstaat staff of gar- 
dsnen, evidently, llie their employer, exenlsed a keen 
Interest In their endeavoon to bring It as near peifeo- 
tloB as possible. Almost omoslte Is Coombe House, the 
residence of Mr. Ftamk Uoyd, and he. In his turn, 
welcomed the members, who, under the guidance of Mr. 
M. B. Mills, the head-gardener, partook of another treat 
to the eyesli|ht This was the eeoond annual visit to these 
gardens, and the appredatloii of the members Increases 
with eaeh vlalt, as these Is always plenty to Interest 



of the 0. 

petals, edged with yellow. The i 
Awardd 



Stanley And Co., Southgate. A large I 

petals very broad, and with the sepals nearly white, the 

Up fringed and tinted with mauve. Yery delicate and 



BOYAL HOBTICULTUBAL SOaETY. 
JUHB 12.— NlW OSOBIM. 

OneWttM iMMUMlkiettm.— From Sir F. Wlgao, Bart One 

..^ ^ "type, with Dollahed brown sepals and 

low. The flowers wars numerous on 
a strong raceme. Award of merit. 

LaHo-OaUitya Kathleen OrM.—Wtom Sir F. WIgan. A 
handsome hybrid from Ls»llo-(kttleya eanhamlana cr ossed 
with LssUa tenebroea. The flowers are large, the sspals 
and petals flushed with crimson, the Up very rich msfsota. 
Award of merit 

VicUfHa BBoina, ttom Messrs. 
je flowered variety, the 

itals very broad, and with the sepals 1 

J fringed and tinted with man^ " 
beauUful. First-dsas certificate. 

OdontcgUmtum eritpvm XmntkoUa var. Waikerm, ttom 
W. B. Walker. Esq., Percy Lodge, Winohmore HUl 
(gardener Mr. B. Bunny). A distinct variety with weU 
formed medium siaed fiowera, pure white, with a few ipote 
of yeUow on the lip and sepsis. Award of merit 

CWOsya MmdM var. Mr$. Frederick Knottyt.— From 
F. WeUssley, Esq., Woking (gardener, Mr. W. Hopklnsi 
A charming variety, the sepals and petals delicately Unsh 
tinted, the Up white with a faint tinge of mauve on the 
margin. Award of merit 

CatUeya Mouict reinsoUaiui The Bttn)n.—Tiom Baron 
Schittder. The Dell, Egham (gardener, Mr. H. Ballantlne) 
A magnificent fiower with broad petals and Sfpals, pure 
white, the Up crimion-purple, gold In the throat, and the 
margin white. First-class ce r tlfteate, also the first 
diploma In tho classb 

LfMtmanniana PsMOtofvi— From Miss Wlllmoit, 
Warley Place (gardener, Mr. F. Giiooh). A peculiar and 
Interesting plant with a pendulous raceme S feet in length, 
the flowers bone towards the apex, the sepals claret 
coloured Inside, the petals and Up bright orange. 
Botanical certlflcate. 

Pkakmuptis violacM flsaton variety,— Wtom Messrs. 
Charlssworth and Ca A distinct and beautiful variety, 
the lower efpals rich purplish crimson, the Up and column 
of a similar tint, the upper sepals and petals white tinted 
pale green, and with sUght crimson at the base. Award 
of merit 

Thtudm vettekiana Burford variety.— From Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart A superb variety. The sepals and petals 
pure white, the lip yellow, fringed in the centre, veined 
pels crimson-mauve, very distinct Award of merit 

Tvdtettia Jenmani— From Sir Trevor Lawrenoe. A 
diminutive plant, with linear dianneUed leaves and tiny 
creamy white flowers. Botanical certificate. 

Bpidendntm etn^fueum—'Trom Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
A dutioct and interesting species, with creamy, narrow 
sepals and petals, and a hooded or sheU-like Up, paraUel, 
veined with porple. 

LteUo ' CaUUjfa eanhamiana Meteor. — Wtouk Messrs 
Sander and Sons. A magnificent variety with bold, hand- 
some flowers, the sepals and petals blush tinted, the Up 
broad. Intensely deep glowing crimson, with a gold throat. 
Award of merit 

Ebkatux.— In the report of the Tsmple Show pubUshed 
as a supplement to Thb Gaedbm of the Sod Inst, la a note 
under the heading •* Fruit and Yegetebles." for A. F. 
Walters, Esq., Bear Wood, Wokingham, read A. F. 
Walter, Eiq. 

Books and Pobuoations Reobiyed. 

Atlas of the World's Oommeroe : Pirt 6 of this most 
which U being issued by Messrs. George 

»wnes. Limited, Southampton Street London, has lust 
been published, and only confirms the great value which 
commercial men have plaoed on this production. It Is 
thorou^ily well printed and nMwtlnetraetlTe. We specially 
advise aU who intend entering the commercial world to 
study It earefnlly. 

Lady Boss's Daufl^ter, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
The Martyred Fool, by Darid ChrisUe Murray fNewnes' 
sixpenny editions) ; Strand, Grand, and Wrfu Magasinss 
for June (Newnes); Bulletins of the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stetlon ; Beport on the Phenoloclcal 
Observations fOr 1906, by Edward Mawley.F.B.Met5oe., 
Y.M.H. ; Department of Agriculture for Ireland Leaflet on 
American Gooseberry MUdew. 
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Catalogues Reobiybd. 
Roeee in Pete, ClenuUieeet CamaHone, ^c—George 
Cooling and Sons, B&th. 

•«• The YeaHiy Subeerimtuft^ to THB GA&um i$: itUmtd 
ee.6d.: Foreign, 8e. 9d 
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PROSPECTS OF THE 
ROSE SEASON. 
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ANY of your readers, as well as 
the members of the National 
Hose Society (whose numbers 
are fast approaching 2,000), are 
no doubt looking for^raird with 
interest to the above event, and are wonder- 
ing what are the prospects of their seeing a 
better show than usual this year. Something 
depends on the weather of the nert few days, 
and, as might be expected, the requirements 
of different portions of the country vary 
considerably. I have been gathering in the 
opinions of the principal Rose exhibitors, to 
whom I am much indebted for their courteous 
and prompt replies to my enquiries, and taking 
into consideration the uncongenial spring and 
the trying winter, I am surprised at thegeneral 
tone of quiet satisfaction with their own 
outlook that prevails. There is a general 
consensus of opinion that garden Roses, the 
most important feature of the exhibition 
from the point of view of the general public, 
will be finer than we have seen there for 
years past ; and that exhibition Roses will 
be finer than last year, especially the Hybrid 
Teas and Perpetuals ; the Teas seem to be 
later than usual with some, but a repetition 
of the hot spell we have just passed through 
will remedy that 

A few •ztraotB from the letters of th« prinoipal 
Rose exhibitori from all parts of the kingdom, 
both amatonr and profeMional, may prove o\ 
interest. I start with the headquarters ol 
amateur Rose growing. Mr. E. B. Lindsell 
of Hitohin writes as follows: "The plants 
generally, espeoially dwarf Hybrid PerpetnalB 
and Hybrid Teas, look better in growth and' 
foliage than I have seen them do for year* 
past, and the buds are generally well shaped. 
They are distiDCtly late, however, though with 
seasonable weather there should be a fair qoantitj 
of blooms by the 5tb." 

From Hitohin one turns naturally to Colchester. 
My nnmerons oorrespondeDts, both amateur and 
trade, from this centre are practioally unanimous. 
" Garden Roses look very well, and are, I think, 
above the average. Hybrid Perpetoals and Hybrid 
Teas have made shorter and more robust growth 
than nsnal, and, if weather is not too forcing, shonld 
be about right for the 6bb. Rain is wanted, or 
Teas will be late." '* Garden Roses never looked 
better. They will be at their best about the 
6th." '*The Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Tefts are looking; reouurkably well,) Teas are late. 



no donbt they will improve later.*' " With ns 
Roses promise to be at their best abont the 6bh 
to the lOtb. Show varieties are ftrong and good, 
carrying promiiiog bads, especially maidens." 

From the Midlands I have the following. A 
well-known trade grower writes : " My Roses are 
looking very well indeed, and I think I shall be 
in good form by the 56h." A well-known amatenr 
writes: "Plants are making splendid growth, 
and we are seeing the effect of the few days of 
rain. I shall not be at my best, as far as I can 
tell, till some days after the 5 .h. Garden Roses, 
however, will be fully out." Farther West I 
get the following : " Roses in this district are 
eery promising this year, and we are more free 
from blight of all kinds than we remember for 
many seasons. Standards especially are looking 
well ; early-flowering Roses are a little injured by 
May frosts, otherwise it will be a ' Rose' season, 
and the 6lh shoald bring a good show." Still in 
the West Goantry : '* Garden Roses magnificent, 
bat here rather eariy. Exhibition flowers promise 
well, espeoially Teas. I think we shall have a 
hamper show on the 5th." **Oar Roses are 
looking very well, we may say never better. We 
hope to have good flowers by Jaly 6." 

From the North I get good reports, which are 
onnsnal ; in fact, I may say this is the first 
year that I have not been told that the show is 
fixed too early. Oae of the largest trade growers 
writes ; " Gar Roses look extremely promising, 
snd seem to have escaped the frosts. They are 
rather later than last year, bat we shoald cat 
■ome of oar finest flowers aboat Jaly 6. Hybrid 
Teas will, as asaal, be the earliest ; Teas shoald 
not be very late, bat good dark reds look like 
coming last." " Shall aotaally be able to show 
at the National ! " " Roses promise well, and 
will be earlier than was generally, I think, 
anticipated. The week's ram has worked 
wonders." 

Soath. — Here oarioasly one hears that Roses 
are later than asoal, which is as well ; it will 
give oar soatbem friends a chance of showing 
what they can do, they are always too early, at 
least have been of late years. From the head- 
qaarters of the Tea Rose I hear that *< My Roses 
are looking very well indeed; we shall be in 
good form by the 6bh." ** Rather late, bat Teas 
look well notwithstanding late frosts ; shoald 
■ay the date woald sait as better this year than 
it has done lately. Garden Roses will be a 
featare." " Roses generally mach better than one 
has any right to expect ; garden Roses particalarly 
fine." " Roses here are decidedly late ; consider- 
ing the dryness of the season and the long spell of 
cold nights, they are looking sarprisingly well, 
having wonderfully improved daring the psst 
week. What is now wanted is genial weather." 
*' Sammer ^flowering and^ improved Chinas have 



been in fall bloom since Jane 10. Hybrid 
Perpetaals, Hybrid Teas, and Teas a fortnight 
Uter than asaal. Will be anable to stage 
exhibition Roses on the 6th aaless we get some 
warmer weather." I presame my correspondent 
meant to have added, as he has not missed a 
National Show for twenty years : "E«rly Roses 
hart by late frosts, later ones look better, hope 
they will be all right by the 5&h." 

To sum up the general opinion I am sure 
we shall have a fine show on the 5th, much 
finer than at one time seemed at all probable, 
and if the weather is only kind for the next 
week it is not improbable that it will be the 
finest show the society has ever held in 
London. 

There is every inducement, therefore, for 
your readers to make up their minds to be 
present this year at the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens on July 5, and I hope I may trespass on 
the hospitality of your columns to ask them 
to go a step further than that, namely, to 
bring their friends with them. One used to 
have a slight hesitation in persuading one's 
friends to go to the Temple. The new Roses 
promise to be of quite exceptional interest. 
No one should miss the opportunity of seeing 
what promises to be an exceptional show in 
many respects, unique always as the largest 
exhibition of our national flower, and held 
at what is undoubtedly the ideal place for a 
flower show in the Metropolis— the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, close to Baker Street 
Station on the new Electric Tube. 

HSSB£BT E. MOLYNEUX. 



THE NATIONAL ROSE 
SOCIETY'S SHOW. 

RoTAL BoTAiTic Gaboins, Rbgkit*s Park, 
July 5. 

Manaoibs of Rose and other borticaltaral 
exhibitions have hitherto had to oontend with 
two serioas difficalties: 1. How to keep the 
show tents oool on a hot day. 2 How to obtain 
for the visitors even moderately oood refreshments 
effioiently served. At the leading exhibition of 
the National Rose Society, which will be held in 
the Royal Botanic Garaens on Tbarsday next, 
an earnest endeavoar will be made to meet both 
these diffioalties. In addition to the show tents 
beioff well ventilated, the canvas on the oatside 
will be kept oonstantly moist thronghoat the day, 
shoald the weather prove anaaaally warm, by 
means of a steam sprayer, whioh will be provided 
and worked by Messrs. Merry weather and Sons, 
Long Acre, London. As regards the refresh- 
ments, a well-ventilated lancheon tent to seat 
nearly 400 visitors at a time will be provided, 
while teas can be obtained either in this tent or 
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Quder the shade of the trees in the immediate 
neighbourhood of it. When I say that 1.200 
teas were recently served to visitors seated at 
tables ander the trees in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens b^ the present caterers. The Frederick 
Hotels, Limited, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, there is every reason to hope that the 
refreshments this year will at all events give 
reasoqable satisfaotioa. Those visitors who 
travel to the show by the new railway from 
Waterloo io Baker Street will find this route a 
delightfully cool one. 

Edward Mawlvt, Hon. Secrtttury, 



PRIZES FOR GARDENERS. 



AWARDS IN THE MAY COMPETITION 
••How TO Geow Violas." 
Ik almost every instance the essays were 
practical and interesting. On many points 
there was considerable unanimity of views 
regarding caltivation. The first prizd essay 
is simple and comprehensive, and although 
propagation by seed is only just referred to 
m passing, there are good reasons stated for 
this omission. In other respects the cultivation 
of the Taf ted Pansy is clearly laid down. The 
selection in this instance is one of the best Many 
of the writers are oonsiderably oat of date in the 
varieties they recommend. A large proportion 
of the selected varieties are very old and far 
behind present-day requirements. With so 
many really first-rate Toifted Pansies available, 
it is surprising so little is known of the more 
recent varieties. In only one instance — the 
winnins eesay — are the beantifol little miniature- 
flowered Violettas referred to. The first prise 
paper will be printed. 

The first prize is won by Major W. St P. 
Banborv, 7, Rothsay Gardens, Btdford, being 
closely followed for second prize by 

Mr. J. R. Taylor, Vicarage Road, Bracknell^ 
Berks. Ad excellent essay mm 

Mr. M. Stell, Heepera Cottage, Glenanldyn, 
Ramsey, I«le of Man, secured third prize, fourth 
prize being awarded to 

Mr. C. W. C«ulfield, Bridgen House, Park 
Crescent, Erith, Kent. 

A large number of the papers were so practical 
that they deserve the highest commendation. 
Special mention must be mMe of those from Mr. 
William A. D jbson, Rnsthall, Tunbtidge Wells ; 
Mr. Edward Moseley, 86, Courtland Avenue, 
Ilford, Edsex ; Mr. L. Lavender, Waltham Manor 
Gardens, Twyford, Berks ; Mr. T. T. Shepard, 
Tde Uplands, Selly Hill, Birmingham ; Mr. John 
W. Birwise, 12, Beechfield Terrace, Lancaster ; 
Mr. M. Millard. Hartley Wintney, Winchfield ; 
Mr: W. H Morton, St. James's Crescent, 
Gloucester; Mr. H. S. Hinwood, High Street, 
Alcester, R.8.0 ; Mrs. Maggie Webeter, Hope 
Cottage, Woolton, near Liverpool ; Mr. F. 
Briggs, Craydale Gardens, Settle, Yorkshire ; 
Mr. F. J. otephcDSon (no address); Mr. John 
Htnes, 128, CueAtnut Road, Plnmstead, Kent; 
Mr. Victor H. Lucas, 19, Promenade, Walney 
loland, Birrow-in-Famess ; Mr. H. Raymond, 
Dinton, Salisbury ; Mr. John T. Blencowe, EMt- 
cott Gardens, Kiugstoa Hill, Surrey ; Mr. D. E. 
Elder, Tyne Green, Hexham, Northumberland ; 
and Mr. J. Corbett, Mulgrave Gardens, near 
Whitby, Yorks. 
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Spurred Aquilkoias from Wolverhampton. 
A charmiog collection of Spurred Columbines, 
which seem to be general garden favourites, 
comes from Messrs. Bikers, Durserymen, Wolver- 
hampton. The various sorts are named, and 
aOiong the most beautiful seat are Village Belle, 
yellow, with bluish segments ; May Queen, 
white and purple ; Village Beauty, an exquisite 



mingling of cream and rose ; Marguerite, pale 
lilac and cream ; Blushing Beauty, yellow and 
rosy carmine; Village Maid, yellow and deep 
plum colour; The Bride, a flower of various 
shades of yellow, darkest in the centre ; Coquette, 
bright yellow, the outer segments and spurs a 
rich red; Hermione, white and deep purple; 
Yellow Girl, yellow, as the name suggests ; and 
Bridesmaid, which reminds one of the species A. 
gUmdulosa. We congratulate this firm upon their 
success in raising so interesting and beautiful a 
series of hybrid Columbines. 

Aquiligiae. 
A charming series of Aquilegia flowers is sent 
by Mr. Empson of North Walsham with the 
following note. The dark purple variety is very 
charmiog. '*A few Aquifegias for your table. 
The long- spurred ones do remarkablv well with 
me on a strong soil over a subsoil of brick earth. 
The plants from which the flowers are gathered 
have been in one position without division from 
three to four years, and are very healthy." 

Late-kbbfimo Apples. 

From Ulcombe Place, near Maidstone, Mr. 
Alfred 0. Walker writes: '*I send herewith 
specimens of what I am informed is the Goose- 
berry Pippin, still in flue condition. They are 
from an old tree in my orchard, and have been 
kept in a light and airy fruit room." 

[The Apples sent by our correspondent ware 
excellent when cooked. Uolike some Apples at 
this season they are still of good flavour. --Ed.] 

fipimBBD Columbines. 
Oae of the most beautiful collections of Spurred 
Columbines we have seen has been sent by Mrs. 
Scott Elliot, Teviot Lodge, Hawick, Roxburgh- 
shire. The flowers were of delightful colouring, 
shades of cerise, purple, yellow, rose, and white, 
and of large size without a suf^gestion of coarse- 
ness. Our correspondent writes : "Some of my 
seedling Aquilegias. I have worked on them for 
a great many years." We congratulate Mrs. 
Bluot upon her success. 

Ptrethrums 7B0M MissBS. Kblway. 
A boxful of some of the finest of Msesrs. 
Kelway and Bon's Pyrethrums is a reminder of 
the great beauty of this early summer flower. 
Both single and double varieties were sent, and 
of the former particularly worthy of mention are 
the following : Radical Ted, a very pretty shade 
of pale purple ; The Shah, deep purple, a beautiful 
colour ; J. R. Twerdy, cerise ; Ttttler, damask ; 
and Gorins Thomas, mauve. Messrs. Kelway 
have raisM many very flne double varieties, 
and those sent were St. Patrick, mauve ; Heroule, 
soft pink ; and Florentine, blush. 

Delphiniums and Pjbonieb fbom Lanoport. 
Meesrs. Kelway and Son send from Liogport, 
Samerset, flowers of two of the most important 
of summer-floweriog plants — the Delphinium and 
Peony. The Delphiniums were especially bright 
and varied, and compriied many shades of blue 
and purple. Diamond Jubilee is rich blue, with 
a mauve-shaded centre ; R. P. Ker, a delightful 
pale blue ; Constitution, an intense royal blue, 
with cream centre; Dagonet, a beautiful dark 
purple single flower, the centre white ; Mrs. Gower, 
lilac and mauve, and Pnrim, deep blue. The 
Paoniee were superb, and compriseid both single 
and double varieties. Of the former, the most 
conspicuous were Doris, bright rose; Flag of 
Truce, pure white, a large and very baudsome 
flower ; George R. Sims, rose-purple ; Flag of 
War, an intense blood crimson, very showy; 
Treasure Cup, pale salmon pink, with a centre of 
golden-coloured anthers. The most pictureique 
of the doubles were Griff Thomas, lisht rose, 
very showy ; Kitty Green, rosy lavender, very 
sweetly scented ; Grant Allen, deep plum colour ; 
Lady's Realm, white flushed with pink, semi- 
double, and Mrs. Stubbs, very fragrant, the 
colour flesh, with white centre, I 



NOTES OF . THE WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

June 30.— Windsor and Eton Rose Show. 

July 3 —Sutton and Harrow Rose Shows. 

July 4 —Croydon, Eikliog, and Tunbridge 
Wells Rose Shows, and Hanley Horticultural 
Fdce (two days). 

July 5.— National Rose Society's Show, Royal 
BotanicGardens, Regent'sPark (openatnoon, doee 
at 7 p.m.). National Sweet Pea Society's Show, 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square (open at 12 30). 

Apple HanweU Souplnflr*— The dis- 
cussion on this Apple has been most interesting to 
me, as there are two very fine standard trees in 
these gardens, the only trees left, in what at one 
time was a large orchard, probably planted about 
eighty years since. These have been spared from 
time to time owing to their flne cropping qualities 
and the excellence of the fruit when cooked. It 
is certainly one of the best sauce Apples I know 
and a splendid keeper, worthy a place in any col- 
lection.— E. Beckett, Aldeiiham Houm Oardenst 



Rhubarb as a ventable.— With 

regard to the letter of *< E H7' in The Gabdek 
of the 16 ih insk, re the use of Rhubarb leavee as 
a vegetable, it would be interesting and useful to 
know how much of the prevalent rheumatism, 
chalkv joints, and gall stonee are due to the 
deposition in the system of the lime contained in 
Rhubarb. I know of more than one specialist 
who has advised consulters to abstain from 
Rhubarb for this very reason, and if ever a reader 
suffered from gall stones caused in this way he 
would gladly banish Rhubarb from his garden. 
-^H. I. 

New Tomatoes at Looklnffe,- Mr. 

Fyfe always grows Tomatoes remarkably well, 
but this year they are especially interesting. He 
has been making a trial of some of the best of the 
new onee with some of the old standard varieties, 
and during my visit about the middle of May I 
was much struck with the health and vigour of 
the plants in pots and the enormous crops of 
fruit many of the plants were carrying. Carter's 
Sunrise fully bore out the good opinion I formed 
of it last season. The plants were laden with 
fruit of the finest quality. It is the most free- 
setting variety I know. The fruit is of medium 
siae, fine colour, and extremely handsome. 
Veitch's new Dwarf Red was another of great 
merit, and should prove an extremehr useful 
variety for small gardens especially. The plant 
much resembles the growth of Dwarf Champion, 
an old favourite of Mr. Fy fe's ; but the fruit when 
ripe is a beautiful rich crimson. The plant is 
very free ; it will make a good exhibition variety. 
A seedling of Mr. Fyfe's is also very promising 
and perfectly distinct from anything I know. 
It is very free setting, distinct, and pleasing in 
shape. This will, no doubt, be seen in L3ndQn 
during the summto. — E. B. 

GapdenlnfiT appointments In 

Scotland.- Mr. WiUiam Smith, gardener to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Scair at Orenfoord 
Castle, Midlothian, has been appointed gardener 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Durham, LambUm 
Castle, Durham. Mr. Smith has been for a 
numb^ of years at Oxenfoord, and in this 
appointment has done exoellent work, besides 
taking a prominent part in the work of the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society and the Scottish 
Horticultural Association, in both of which he 
has oocupied important positions. Mr. Smith 
has been a well-known and suoceesful exhibitor 
at the exhibitions of these institutions, and his 
rvicee as a jndfle have been largely in demand 
elsewhere. Mis departure from the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh will be viewed with much 
regret. He is to be succeeded by Mr. Benjimin 
Ness, formerly foreman in the garden of Sir 
Robert Moncrieffe, Bart., at Moncrieffe House, 
Perthshire, and latterly with Messrs. James 
Dickson and Sons, nurserymen, Edinburgh, 
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The Bowdon Amateur Hoi>ti< 

OUltUPal Olub held its sommer meeting cm 
the 15th inat. OiHnff to the earlv date and the 
inolement weather the flowers shown were not 
qnite so plentUal nor of such a high standard 
as nsnal, but a very fine strain of Columbine on 
the stand of Risby Armitage, Eiq., and the Irises 
of Herbert LincUey, Esq., and Miss Rigby, oom 
manded nniversal admiration. A large audience 
enjoyed the rery practical paper, "Garden 
Thoaghts and Garden Problems," read by Arthur 
Goodwin, Eiq., The Elms, Kidderminster, which 
treated, among other things, of the best way to 
stake herbaceous plants uid Roses, and how to 
combat *' Yellow stripe" disease among Narcissi. 

The ppesepvatlon of wild flowers 
and the Pplmroee Leafirue.— Could yon 

not persoade those of yoor readers who are 
members of the Primrose Leagae to make the 
spread of the Primrose as a wild flower a condition 
of membership ? It is melancholy indeed to reflect 
that a society bearing the name of the Primrose 
shonld ha^e done anything to lessen its abnnd- 
ance. If the members of the league would only 
rescHve to protect the plant in woods and braes 
where it still abounds, and, by raising plants 
from seed, to restore it where it has disappeared 
and plant it where it did not grow before, they 
would indeed deserve well of their country.— 
F. A. 8. 

Baply outdoor Stpawbeppleau— 

The first gathering of outdoor Strawberries is often 
as much appreciated as that of the earliest fruits 
grown in pots, and doubly so if it can be obtained 
a few days in adyance of tiie general crop. There 
is keen competition amona market growers in 
getting the first outdoor muts on the market, 
and lucky is the man who is a day or two in 
advance of his neighbour. We gathered our first 
dish this year on June 10 (two days later than 
last year), from a plantation of Noble. The 
plants are on a narrow border at the foot of a 
wall facing south, and sheltered from the cold 
east winds which hare been very prevalent this 
sprinff, and which, to a great extent, have 
retarded the development of early fruits and 
vegetables. This variety has not all the qualities 
of a first-rate Strawberry, but when well grown 
the fruits are large, of good colour and appear- 
ance, and very f reelv produced ; when nthered 
at the proper time the flavour is good. Its chief 
quality is its earliness in ripening, which makes 
it invaluable where fruit is in great demand. 
Durinff the flowering period, and for some time 
after the fruits are set, blinds are drawn down 
over the plants every night. Lights have also 
been used as a covering, but no appreciable 
advantage has resulted over those which were 
covered with blinds. The blinds are attached 
to a light framework about 2 feet from the ground 
and drawn up and down with cords. The best 
results are obtained from plants one year old. 
These should be propagated and planted as early 
as possible, placing them more closely together 
than for the main crop plants.— B. H., Frogmare, 
WindBor. 

Handsome Lime trees. — The 

common Lime is so generally useful and endures 
so much rough treatment that it is often planted 
to the exclusion of all other members of the 
same genus. This is unfortunate, for there are 
several handsome forms of Tilia which far 
surpass the ordinary type in all respects, and 
which will also thrive under similar trying con- 
ditions of soil and atmosphere. Among these 
the drooping Lime Tilia petiolaris merits a 
foremost place, as it is free in growth, of 
pendulous habit, and the large leaves with silvery 
under surfaces have a charming appearance in 
the slightest breeee. A few fine specimens may 
be seen in the London parks, and as far east as 
Victoria Park the tree srows well, but it should 
be planted much more frequently than is the rule 
at present The best examples in the Metro- 
politan district are at Kew, where the collection 
of Limes is extremely good, and a magnificent 



specimen near the Sueoulent House conveys an 
admirable idea of what this tree ean become 
under suitable circumstances. Bolder in habit, 
with enormous leaves, T. spectabilis is much less 
frequently seen than the preceding, though in 
some respects it is without a rivaL It was 
raised from a cross between T. petiolaris and T. 
americana, and, like so many hybrids, seems to 
have gained in vigour as compared with both the 
parents. The tree naturally assumes a somewhat 
conical form, and grows with great rapidity in 
fQod soiL Another hybrid Lime of some merit 
IS T. orbicularis, which was obtained from T. 
petiolaris and T. dasystyla ; it has conspicuously 
large leaves and is of strong habit, quite distinct 
from either of the parents. The present is the 
right time to see Limes in perfection, and as 
town trees they have much in their favour, 
though they are often condemned for their early 
defoUation.— L. Castlb. 

A notable Auplcula. — Noticing in 

Thb Gabdin that you like to hear of interesting 
flowers, I write to let you know that I have an 
Auricula flower which is almost 2^ inches in 
diameter. The seed was saved from the finest 
plants for a good many years, and this is one of 
the seedlings. It is flowering for the third time. 
Last year one flower was semi-double ; this year 
there are several. Some young plants from its 
seed are about 2 inches in diameter. I should 
like to know if other people have so large an 
Auricula. It has always iMen outside. Amons 
my Polyanthus seedlings this year there bloomed 
one a bright blue, nearly as pure as a Gentian. 
This was also from my own-collected seed ; the 
others were crimson. These are in an old, high- 
walled garden.— J. T. 

IHapdy flowers at Wlsley, — The 

gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society 
contain many charming spots, made addi- 
tionally attractive by careful and discriminating 
gardening. The illustration shows a charac- 
teristic comer where the Cape Pond Weed 
(Aponogeton distachyon) covers the pond surface 
with a mass of its curious flowers, while the 
flower-spikes of the Siberian Iris that cluster 
on the pond margins add a touch of delicate 
colouring. In the woodland Azaleas and Rhodo- 



dendrons make gorgeous colour masses that gain 
an added brilliimcy from the fresh green of the 
leafy glades in which they grow. Most brilliant 
of all the flower pictures at Wisley a few weeks 
MO, however, was that composed chiefly of 
Japanese Primroses (Primula japonica) in many 
varied shades of colour and of the Welsh Poppy 
(Meconopsis cambrica). A little nook cut out of 
the woodland was a mass of rich colour, the 
yellow and orange tints of the Poppies, the rediL 
pinks, purples, and whites of the Trimroses, and 
the large pure white flowers of the Wood Lily 
(Trillium), relieved by the tender green of the 
unfolding Fern fronds, made a charming associa- 
tion of Im and flower, and one that must long 
rest in the mind's eye of all who saw it. What 
an accommodating plant Primula ji^ponica is I 
It seemed equally happy at Wisley growing at 
the water's edp(e, in the ordinary border soil, and, 
most astonishing of all, in the hard surface of a 
gravel path ! 



THE ROSE GARDEN, 

MILDEW ON EOSES. 
(Continued from page SS6,) 

IT is impossible for anyone who has given 
any thought and attention to the sub- 
ject not to recognise the fact that mildew 
to a certain extent must actually exist 
in the blood of certain varieties. This 
assertion may be as diffioult to prove as 
it will be found to confute, but at aU events 
no harm will be done by discussing it. For some 
years I have been carefully examining the plants 
in my collection with a view to discovering what 
are the chief characteristics of those varieties 
which suffer most from mildew and vice versd, 
but the definite conclusions arrived at up to the 
present must be confessed as very few. One 
point, however, has occurred to me. The in- 
herency of mildew in certain varieties being an 
undoubted fact, it appears to me that raisers 
should be most careful in selecting their varieties 
for cross-fertilisation, and avoid employing those 
which are notoriously susceptible to mildew 
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LMt Beuon I pftrtiooUrly noticed thi^t two new 
Rotes, the proaenv of Fisher Holmes in saoh 
cese, were rery badly aflbcted, these beinffOeorge 
Laing Paul (Caroline Testout x Fisher Holmes) 
and Etoile de Franoe (Mme. Abel Ohatenay x 
Fisher Holmes). On the other hand, Messrs. 
Soupert and Notting's splendid new Hybrid Tea 
Anne- Marie Sonpert, wbioh was the result of a 
cross between Mme. Edm^ Metz and Mme. Jalee 
Grolez, has to my knowledge proved absolutely 
free from mildew in several widely-situated gar- 
dens and nurseries where it was on trial. Mow 
it should be observed that Mme. Edm^Metz was 
sent out as a mildew-proof variety, and this 
character it has certainly not belied, though there 
is nothing in the appearance of its foliaee (as far 
as I can judge) to account for this desirable trait 
That it should have produced a seedling in which 
this trait is shown is well worth mentioning, and 
helps to give colour to my deductions as to the 
future possibility of a race of Roses exempt, or 
almost so, from any taint of mildew. Mean- 
while I am speoulatiog as to the parentage of 
Mme. Edm^ Metz, a point on which Messrs. 
Soupert and Netting unfortunately do not 
enlighten us in their catalogue. Another point 
worth noting is that all the true Chinas are quite 
free from mildew, and I should imagine that by 
introducing the China strain in cross-breeding 
you might assist in eradicating the tendency to 
mildew. 

OVIBPBOPAOATIOK AS A CaUSS OF MiLDBW. 

Another factor which does undoubtedly increase 
the tendency to mildew is the system of rapid 
propagation which has been adopted in almost 
every nursery. No sooner is a new Rose placed 
upon the market than express methods are 
employed to work up a saleable stock of it. To 
accomplish this the chief method is, of course, 
that of grafting in heat under glass, and the 
cultivator has no time to consider whether in the 
process the Rose loses something of ite constitu- 
tion and becomes weakened and a prey to mildew. 
It seems to be conclusively provea that the rapid 
propagation of Potatoes under glass, which took 
place during the so-called boom, was the means 
of wrecking the constitution and stamina of some 
of this varieties, and I can well imagine that, as 
far as Roses are concerned, the same thing occurs. 
Over-propagation is frequently the cause of new 
varieties not attaining their highest standard of 
excellence until they have been in commerce for 
a few years. As regards mildew, it is obvious 
that \he high temperatures resorted to in order 
to bring on the plante to a saleable size helps to 
weaken them and make them prone to the ravages 
of this pest. Last year I well remember being 
shown a big house of such plants almost readv to 
be hardened off, and, remarkins on the unhealthy 
stete of one large batch, was mformed that they 
were '* Mildew " Grant, a name which at the time 
seemed most singularly appropriate. However, 
I have often thought since that the highly arti- 
ficial method of propagation, and the enormous 
extent to which it was carried out in the case of 
such a much- vaunted Rose as Mildred Grant, was 
scarcely warranted to strengthen ite constitution 
or lessen ite susceptibility to mildew. 

Common Causss or Mildxw. 
Thus far I have not touched upon the common 
causes of mildew, but it will now be wise to 
enumerate these, because many people still seem 
unacquainted with them. First and foremost is 
the weather. A long spell of cold, wet, sunless 
weather after hot, sunny days is usually the 
beginning of the mischief ; but all sudden changes 
of temperature act as an incentive to the disease. 
Dry soil at the rooto, bad drainage, draughte, and 
watering with oold Up- water are other responsible 
causes. The last point is one that should be 
emphasised, for my experience proves that it is 
an unfailing source of mildew. Those who feel 
obliged to water their plante should draw their 
supply from open-air tonks or tubs to which the 
sun has access ; but if this is not possible, then 
watering should be entirely abandoned and the 



hoe only used. But the most frequent, perhaps, 
of all the causee of mildew is produced by grow- 
ing the plante in a too small area or bv the 
presence of large trees. Years ap> I noticed that 
the Roses growing in the walled-u portion of the 
garden here were more afSsoted than those in beds 
m the open oarden. Roses want plenty of pure 
air and ample space, and those wno are obliged 
to ffrow their planU in back yards and other close 
ana circumscribed situations must, I fear, regard 
mildew as part of the bargain. In a plantetion 
made last autumn on a windy hillside 500 feet 
above sea level I have hopes of evading much of 
the disease which is so prevalent in uie vallev 
below. The most windy position in a garden is 
not, perhaps, beneficial for securing uie most 
perfect flowers, but in such a spot the mildew 
spores have more difficulty in finding a footing. 
KiddermvMter, Abtuur R. Goodwin. 

{Toht continued,) 

I NOTsyonr correspondent **R. E B/' refers to 
sulphur and potassium sulphide solution as being 
now quite superseded for the eradication of 
mildew on Roses by such stendard compounds 
as Mo-Effic and Lysol. I desire to add my ex- 
perience, as I am sure it will interest many of 
vour rosarian readers. Up to last year my plante 
had for several seasons, both in the greenhouse 
and outeide, been severelv attacked by mildew, 
and I applied sulphur and sulphide of potassium 
many times, but to no purpose. Last year I was 
especially anxious to exhibit at our local show, 
owine to friendly rivalry among several of my 
rosanan friends, and in the month of June was 
beginning to despair of competing, owing to this 
dreaded pest. A neighbour informed me of theee 
two compounds, and, of course, I was only too 
eager to try them. To my intense surprise each 
had the desired eflbct. I used them in an experi- 
mental manner on two separate Rose trees 
situated side by side, the result being that I won 
the National Rose Society's bronze medal with 
Fran Karl Druschki in a very keen competition. 
The plant from which this Rose was cut was 
previously very badly infested with mildew, and 
was in the bed which was sprayed with Mo-Effic, 
all the other plante in the same bed being equally 
benefited. In my humble opinion this latter 
preparation is a certain and sure remedy, without 
m any way iojuriog the foliage, whereas Lysol 
has a tendency to wither the foliage unless a very 
weak solution is used, which is not effeotive. I 
also note that your contributor Mr. Arthur Good- 
win has had the same experience as to the injury 
caused by Lysol. In conclusion, I may stete that 
my plante in the greenhouse and outeide are 
most promising, despite the inclement weather 
which has this year been experienced, and I am 
solely relying upon Mo-Effic (by the way, the 
makers of it are the Mo-Effic Chemical Company) 
to keep my plante in a healthy condition. 
Saltairt, RoBA Rugosa. 
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POINSETTIAS. 

BY giviufl attention to these now plante 
I with oeautiful bracte for winter nee 
may be had. The Poinsettia, with 
k ite handsome and riohlv - coloured 
' bracte, is a most valuable plant in 
winter. Those who have grown them 
already have material from which to make a 
start, otherwise an old plant or two should be 
obtained to work up a stock. After Poinsettias 
are past their beauty water should be gradually 
withheld, and for a short time altogether ; this is 
called resting, and is most necessary to their 
future well-being. No time should be lost if the 
finest bracte are wanted. Shake out the old 
plante and pot into a soil of three parte loam and 
two parte leaf -soil, with enough sand to keep it 
open, using pote large enough to hold the roote 



comforteblv. If the plante are at all " leggy " 
they should be shortened to 12 inohee or 16 inoEee. 

Place the plante in a warm house, giving little 
water till roote are formed, but syringe twice a 
day. The buds will soon break under these eon- 
diuons, and when the shoote are about 2 inches 
long the upper portions shonld be teken off and 
inserted as cuttings, but to facilitete the striking 
a small piece of oM wood should be left at the 
base of each. Pot singly into 2i-]n€^ pots. For 
rooting the outtingn, if bottom-heat can be 
obtained so much the better, they should be 
covered with a bell-glass or sheet of glass. One or 
two shifts will be required, although 5-inoh pots 
will be found most useful. Keep the plante 
always dose to the glass. This is not possible if 
they are subjected to too much heat Mter they 
are rooted, and are kept far from the glass for a 
long time. 

The better way to deal with them in summer, 
when they have made growth and filled their 
pote with roote, is to place them in a cool pit, 
plunging the pote in asnes or leaves. Let them 
be close to the glass, and water carefully, giving 
a watering once a week with weak liquid manure. 

G. Wallbb. 

Cock Crow Hill, DUUm Hill, SurbiUm, 



NICOTIANA SANDERiE. 

It may be of interest to some of the readers of 
Thi Gabdbh to know that the above nlant makes 
a very beautiful subject for winter (lowering in 
the greenhouse. Having given it a trial this 
year I can with confidence recommend it for that 
purpose. It has been in bloom for six months 
past, and apparently will continue so for some 
time. Not only does it flower continuously, but 
the colour is so much brighter than when grown 
outside in summer. If sown in Jane, and accorded 
similar treatment as for Cinerarias, and brought 
into the sreenhouse towards the end of September, 
the result will be an abundance of bloom all 
through the winter. C. Niohola. 

Th€ Manor House Gardens, Ormesby, 

RHODODENDRON VEITCHIANUM. 
Or the numerous white-flowered Rhododendrons 
that require the protection of a greenhouse for 
their successful culture this is one of the best, 
that is when a good form is obtained, as among 
the plante in raltivation there is oonsiderable 
variation. The flowers, which are not borne in 
rounded heads as in many of the Rhododendrons^ 
but in looseclustersof two to four together, are very 
large, pure white, except for a small yellowish stain 
in the interior, and with the edges of the petals 
more or less crisped ; in the finest forms very much 
so. One variety— Invigatum— has smooth edges to 
the petals. The root action of R. veitohianum is 
not very vigorous, hence large specimens may be 
grown in proportionately smaller pote than some 
other kinds. The flowers are faintly scented, so 
in this respect the Rhododendron in question is 
far behind R. Edgworthi and the numerous 
hybrids raised therefrom. As a parent R. 
veitchianum has not given rise to many oarden 
forms, but one of them is remarkable for the 
lam size of ite sweet-soented blossoms. The 
hybrid in question, known as R. forsterianum» 
was raised by Mr. Otto Forster by the inter- 
crossing of tms spedes and R. Edgeworthi, th» 
fragrance of the last named being transmitted to- 
ite progeny. By croesing R. veitchianum and 
R. oiliatum Messrs. Veitch of Exeter raised many 
years ago R. exoniensis, a oompaiatively dwarf 
free-flowering kind, whose ivory white flowers ar» 
tinged with pink on the exterior. T. 

PRIMULA KEWEN8IS. 
In reply to '<A. D.'s*' remarks on the abov» 

rlante in the issue of Thi Gardin for March 3; 
ouote the following facte : 
When first introduced many attempte to 
fertilise this hybrid with ite own pollen and 
also that of other spedes were made, but, sa 
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far as I know, without snocefls. At this time all 
the plants prodnced "pin-eyed" flowers, i.e., 
having a long styled stigma. 

At Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons' Feltham 
Norsery, in March, 1904, a solitary plant was 
noticed amongst a batch of plants propagated by 
division, with ** thrum-eyed " flowers. This was 

SoUinated with pollen from the "pin-eyed'* 
owers and produced fertile seeds. It was sown 
in due course, and some of the plants flowered 
in 1905. The seedlings were identical with the 
parents, and these produced seeds which are 
offered in the Chelsea firm's catalogue this year. 
At the last three shows in the new hall of the 
Royal Horticultural Society seedling plants of 
P. kewensis have been shown by Messrs. Veitch. 
I noticed that the plants shown on March 6 

Produced both "thrum-eyed" and "pin-eyed" 
owers on the same plant and in the same whorl 
of flowers. The lower flowers were over, and nice 
capsules were developing, giving promise of 
abundance of seeds. 

So far as I know, this is the first instance of 
the progeny of a cross between two distinct 
species producing fertile seeds. Were it not for 
the fact that the parents of P. kewensis were 
proved by a subsequent cross made at Kew, I 
should have said at once that the original plant 
was not a chance hybrid, but an exceptionally 
vigorous sport from P. floribunda. 

Kew, I A. OsBOBN. 



CAMELLIA DONKELAARL 
This old variety of Camellia japonica has stood 
out for years in the Rhododendron dell at Kew, 
and it was recently in full flower there. Except 
in leafage it has nothing of the hard, formal 
flower so prevalent among garden varieties of 
the Camellia, as the bright- coloured flowers of 
this old kind are semi-double and quite irregular 
in outline. The Camellia is altogether hardier 
than is generally supposed, for given shelter 
from direct north and east winds it rarely suffers 
from the cold. The rich dark green foliage of 
the Camellia gives it a distinct appearance even 
without the bright-coloured blossoms. Camellias 
are moisture-loving plants, and it is useless to 
expect them to thrive if they are allowed to get dry 
at the roots during the summer months. T. 



VITIS HENRYANA. 

In general appearance this new hardy climbing 
plant is not unlike the old Virginian Creeper, 
but the leaves are even more beautiful, and 
there is no doubt that when it becomes well 
known it will prove a favourite climber. The 
young leaves are scarlet ; as the leaves M^e this 
brilliant colouring becomes subdued to a broDze. 
E&ch leaf bears numerous silvery markings 
which give the i>lant a distinct and orna- 
mental value. This Vitis was discovered in 
China by Dr. Henry, and was introduced to the 
nursery of Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, by Mr. E. H. Wilson. It was 
exhibited at the Temple Show by Hobbies, 
Limited, Dereham, and there obtained an award 
of merit. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

THE SEA HOLLIES (ERYNGIUMS). 

THE Eryngiums that owe their value as 
garden plants to the rich blue or 
silvery colouring of the stems and 
infloreecetices have always been the 
more popular of the family. They 
are vigorous plants, of bushy habit, 
more refined than ornamental Thistles, and 
of a distinctly ornamental type, suggesting 
the vegetable inhabitants of deserts in their 
spiny, drought-resisting character than any 
other type of sarden plants. Those kinds 
that take the form of various sub-tropical 
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plants— such as Yuccas, Agaves, and Bromeliads 
generally— though now tolerably well known, 
have not been planted to any extent, the prefer- 
ence is generally, and I think rightly, given to 
the more hardy kinds that develop the colouring 
of amethyst and silver, for not only are they more 
effective as border plants, but much easier to 
grow and, with one exception, more lasting. They 
prefer a light soil, and if the position is the 
warmest the garden affords one can rely upon 
excellent colouring of stem and involucrum. All 
save one hybrid are easily raised from seeds if 
procurable, and most will grow from root-cuttings 
freely if divided when the plants start to grow. 
Of species one could recommend for general 
planting, 

E. alpinum (Alpine Sea Holly) is the best 
of its group. It nas toothed leaves in loose 
rosettes 1 foot or more acroes, from the centre of 
which arise numerous silvery stems sparsely 
clothed with smaller green, lobed leaves, and 
bearing branching inflorescences. The cones are 
lavender tinted and very prominent. The involu- 
crum is 5 inches across, finely divided, silky to 
the touch, greenish when young, and developing 
various shMes of silver, lavender, and blue as 
they approach maturity. The beautiful colouring 
and delightful lace-like fringe of the involucrum 
is unique in garden plants. The species is com- 
paratively long lived, and in no respect difficult 
to grow. 

S, anuthystinum (verum).— A plant universally 
confused with E oliverianum, but quite distinct. 



It has bluish stems, 18 inches high, freely branched ; 
leaves 6 inches to 9 inches long, eight-lobed, the 
lobes cleft to the mid-rib as in some of the 
Maples, and provided with three rounded teeth. 
The leaves and bracts just below the inflorescence 
take a rich shade of amethyst in late summer. 
The flowers are small but freely produced, each 
consistinff of a small cone as large as that of E. 
planum, but distinct from the cones of planum, 
in having prominent bracts beneath each seed. 
The involucrum is formed of spined divisions 
1 inch to 2 inches lon^. Thia plant is distinct 
from E. oliverianum in its <*SKeleton" leaves, 
smaller, more bushy, and freely branching habit| 
and in its much richer colouring. The whole 
plant takes on the richest possible colouring of 
amethyst in late summer. It has been described 
as inferior to oliverianum ; it certainly is smaller 
and less robust, but in the matter of colouring 
and refinement E. amethystinum is the more*^ 
interesting plant. 

E, Bcurgati is a small srowing plant resembling 
a dwarf oliverianum. The leaves,^ stems, and 
involucrum are of a pale blue colouring. It is 
reputed to be the parent (with alpinum) of £. 
Zabelii, a beautiful hybrid. 

E, giganteum (the Ivory Thistle) is a beautiful 
plant of biennial duration. It makes thick. 
Chicory-like roots, produces its leaves in dense 
rosettes, and has stout silvery stems, which 
branch freely and are furnished with numerous 
rigid silvery bracts, copiously spined. The cone 
is heavily armed with small curved spikes, and 
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the iiiToliionim is in the form of hard, tilvery, 
metal-like, many -epined braote. The rigidity and 
armoured oondition of all the parte of this plant 
is indeed remarkable. It is a striking object to 
ataooiate with border plants. The glistening 
whiteness of its flowers is very effecUve, and the 
form and oharacter are retained in a dry state if 
the cone is dipped in diluted jnim arabio to pre- 
vent the seeds irom falling. Thus treated, these 
flowers make oapital winter deooratiye material. 

E, markimiwn (British Sea Holly).— This does 
not thrire under cultivation yerv wdl. It grows 
on oar stony shores in considerable quantity, and 
it ooidd be made to succeed if young plants were 
procured and these started in rubble and sea- 
sand. It is long-lived in a wild state. The 
whole plant is armed with pene- 
trating spines; the foliage and 
flowers are silvery grey. 

B, oHverianum (the spurious 
£ amethystinum of horticulture) 
has a much-lwanched, many- 
headed rootstock of perennial 
duration, variously shaped but 
generally broad leaves, stout, 
erect-growing stems 3 feet hi^h, 
copiouly branched and bearing 
steel-blue flowers 4 inches across, 
the involucrum of which is much 
divided and very spinv. The 
stems, upper leaf-stalks, and 
inflorescences are highly coloured 
steel-blue in late summer. The 
plant is altogether larger than the 
true amethystinum, and the spiny 
involucrum is denser and more 
freely branched, while the leaves 
are three - lobeidl, the segments 
being wedge-shaped and margined 
with long curvea spines. It is an 
effective garden plant, easily 
grown, forming huge clumps in 
the course of a few years, which 
require to be occasionally broken 
up to maintain flowering 
strength. 

B. planum (the broad-leaved 
Ssa Holly) is a graceful plant, in 
some respects finer than any other 
for genenJ garden use. It forms 
a tuft of flat oval leaves about 
1 foot across, and produces leafy, 
branching stems 4 feet high, 
hearing great quantities of small 
flowers a paler shade of blue 
than most species, but so freely 
borne that a clump looks prac- 
tically all flowers. Its stems are 
stout and white, assuming the 
blue tint as the flowers develop. 
It is a sturdy border plant, 
and the growths, when in full 
flower, make excellent decorative 
material, for which abundant use 
could be found in most dwellings 
during both summer and winter. 

B, tripartUum is a carious 
plant with much branched 
stems, too weak to give the 
necessarv supiiort. It has tri- 
foliate leaves in small tufts like those of the 
bulbous Ranunculus, and the stems are 3 feet 
to 4 feet high, forming lax bashes 3 feet 
through, and bearing myriads of flowers, the 
oonee of which are about the sise of a Hazel- 
nut, and surrounded by a five-rayed spiny 
involucrum. The segments are mere spines, 
slightly armed on the margins, and about 1 inch 
long. Its colouring is blue, scarcely so rich as 
E. amethystinum or E. oliveriannm, but qaite a 
distinct shade of steel blue. It is a remarkable 
plant, more curious than beautiful, although the 
colouring and growth are appreciated bv many 
who see the plant for the first time. It is quite 
easy to grow. 

6, Zahelii.—A strong-growing plant of hybrid 
origin, closely resembling E. oliveriannm in habit 



and leafage. It has three-lobed leaves with ! 

wedge-shaped armed segments, stout stems 3 feet 

hifh freely branching below, and bears flowers 

4 inches to 6 inches across, silvery in a voung 

state, changing as the leaves become rigid to a 

rich ameth>^sc, but always silverv around the 

cone. The involucrum is less freely divided and 

not nearly so dense as in E. oliveriannm, and the 

spines are less rigid. It is a reputed hybrid 

between £ alpinum and £. Bonrgati, but the 

growth of B. oliTerianura is so strongly marked 

that I think this species must have been employed. 

It is early in development, a feature it probably _ ^r- » , ^ 

derives from £ alpinum, and all the leafage is white, long and chamielled ; and E. pandann 

white veined, quite a handsome plant, but folium, whose leaves are long and narrow, forming 

inferior to E. oliveriannm in its colour display. Tritoma-like tufts, while the infloreeceoces are 

more than ordinarily intereeting, 
being of a violet-purple colouring 
and 4 feet high. One could put 
these plants to good use in sub- 
tropical bedding, while many are 
worth house-room. 

G. B. Mallrt. 



plant, and the young growth is stifled or froseo 
solid. It would not matter if the plants 
were wholly dormant and leafless, but these 
Eryngiums make fresh growth in late autumn* 
just sufficient to encompass their own deetruo- 
tion. 

Thoae who live in localities more favourable to 
their cultivation would find the following six 
speciee verv interesting and novel plants : E. 
Serra and E. agavifolium, with sword-shaped and 
armed leaves, with maijginal spinee ; E. bromelitt- 
folium and E. yuccasfolium, wboae leaves resemble 
of the Pine-apple; E. ebumeum, milky 




THE SCARLET LOBELIA. 

(L. GABDIVALIS.) 

This Lobelia is a lover of moisture, 
and well adapted for grouping in 
moist soiL In the water garden 
a bold group of the type, and 
also the new varietiee in their 
various colours, make a nand 
feature during August ana Sep- 
tember when plantd with a little 
compost round their roots to give 
them a start. This should coosiBt 
of fine leaf-mould, road grit, and 
loam. They will soon miJce large 
plants in the moist soil, and will 
be mueh more attractive than 
the plants in dry borders. 



THB 8IBSBIAN TLAO BT THS LAKK IN THB BOTAL OA&DBVS, KBW. 



The ffroup of ErjrDgiums whose leafage is 
arranaed shuttle-cock fashion, forming a kind of 
funnel as in Ereraurus, were they more hardy 
would help to give realism to garden desupu 
wherein plants, such as Yuccas, some Kniphonas, 
sturdy Bamboos, numerous Dipsacen and Cac- 
tacfSB, are associated with boulders of rugged 
outline, to give some idea of the vegetation of 
dry regions generally, but they prove too difficult 
to srow for any number of years to render them 
useful save in particularly favourable localities. 
They may be capable of withstanding frosts 
unharmed if kept very dry, but this is not always 
an easy matter without lifting the plants, and in 
most oisee promising specimens are loet from the 
asms mishap that sometimes occurs to Ereraurus — 
the leaves carry moisture to the crown of the 



CANNAS. 

Caknas in bold groups in the 
water oarden are veir telling, and 
lend themselves aamirablv for 
grouping with moisture - loving 
plants. They are quite at home 
in the moist ground near Water 
Lily ponds, and for late summer 
decoration of this garden they 
are very beautiful when grouped 
in mixed or separate colours with 
as little formality as possible. 

AGAPANTHUS UMBEL- 

LATUS. 
Both the blue and white varie- 
tiee of this Agapanthus are 
bfAutiful plants for the water 
garden when grown in pots and 
plunged on rising grouna near to 
Lily ponds. With these might 
be associated DianeUa loogiflora, 
D. revoluta, and Moras robinso- 
niana. This btter plant is rather 
shy-flowering, but its graceful arching foliage is 
its great charm. W. J. Townsbnd. 

SandhwrH Lodge Oardena. 

THE SIBERIAN FLAG. 

This is the common name for Iris sibirica, a 
very pretty species found in manv itarts of 
Europe and Northern Asia. Of vi^rous 
habit, it grows to a height of from 2( feet to 
3 feet, with graceful, grass-like leaves and tall, 
slender,flower-scapes,thelatter being crowned 
with pretty blue flowers. In addition to the 
type there are several varieties of which alba, 
with white flowers, and orientalis, with blos- 
soms much larger than those of the type, are 
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A HAND80MB OBNAMBNTAL SHRUB (OOKNUB ALBA 8P.STBII). 



Tery effective. To succeed with this Iris, good, 
rich moist soil and a full exposure to sun 
are necessary, and, although not absolutely 
essential, the marshy margins of lakes, ponds, 
or streams, unshaded by trees, form an ideal 
home. At Kew several groups are to be 
found about the margins of the lake and 
Lily pond in the arboretum, where, in com- 

!)any with the common British Yellow Flag 
Iris Pseud-acorus) and other plants, it is 
very effective during June. That water 
culture is not absolutely necessary, however, 
is evidenced by the fine bed of L sibirica 
and varieties to be seen in the Iris garden at 
Kew. To succeed with this plant, deep, rich 
loamy soil must be provided, and if not 
planted in water an abundant Buppl^r should 
oe given until well established. To increase 
the stock, the clumps should be divided as 
soon as the flowers are over. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 



A VALUABLE ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUB. 

(COENUS ALBA VAR. Sp^THU.) 

OF the numerous deciduous, oma- 
i mental foliage shrubs, none 
I have greater claims on the 
' attention of the gardener than 
this, for it is particularly 
effective throughout the whole 
year, and is one of the easiest possible shrubs 
i;o cultivate. When destitute of leaves, the 
bright red bark is conspicuous, while, when 
in leaf, the colour of the foliage is unequalled 
^y that of any other shruB. The major 
v)ortion of the leaf is golden, the other part 
being made up of two shades of green, the 
:^preen and yellow intermixing in an irregular 
manner. For planting in beds or masses it 
is very useful, while groups in beds or 
shrubberies have a very bright effect. 
Mature plants are often 5 feet to 6 feet hi^h 
and as tar throueb, but it does not attain 
that height quickly, and by pruning it is 
possible to keep it half that height with 
suttle trouble. 

With regard ^to soil it is not fastidious, 
«andy loam being better than soil of a 
Tery rich nature. To increase it, cuttings 
of ripened wood may be inserted in the 
open ground in autumn in a similar manner 
to Currant cuttings, or branches may be 
layered. At Kew seversd large beds may be 
«een, the subject of the illustration being a 



bed 20'Tfeet to 25 feet across near the 
Temperate house. W. Dallimore. 

THE YELLOW -FLOWERED 
MAGNOLIA. 
(Magnolia Fbasbbi.) 
Thi yellow-flowered Magnolia, as this species 
might aptly be called, appears to be far from 
oommon in Eagland, eapecially as a large speoi- 
men. This is to ;be regretted, as it forms a 
handsome-foliaged tree, while its blossoms are 
verjr beantifnl and 
distinct from those 
of any other 
Magnolia. It is a 
native of the 
Southern United 
States, and was in- 
troduced very many 
years ago, London 
giving the date of 
its introduotion as 
1786. At Kew a 
good-sized specimen 
may be fonnd in 
the Azalea earden, 
where it blossoms 
freely aonnally from 
the middle of May 
nntal the end of 
July. It forms a 
round - headed tree 
about 18 feet high 
and 18 feet across, 
the branches reach- 
ing to within a short 
distance of the 
groond. It is a deoi- 
doons species, with 
large, handsome 
leaves, the bases of 
which are deeply 
lobed. When they 
flrst appear in sprins 
they are bronze, and 
preyions to falling 
m aatamn they take 
on a rich brown tint. 
The flowers are large 
and yellow. When 
they first open they 
are rich in ooloar, 
becoming deep 
cream as they fade. 
They are at their 
best when about half 
expanded, as they 
are then onp-shaped 
and of very good 
colour. Like other 
Magnolias, this one 
dislikes disturbance 

at the roots, con- ths maiden's wrfath 

seqnently it should 



be placed in a permanent poeition when quite 
smalL A good compost to plant in is good 
loam and peat in eqnid proporUons. 

W. Dallimobb. 



ERIOSTEMON NERIIFOLIUS. 

This pretty little Australian shrub is sometimrs 
fonnd doing well in the open in peaty soil in the 
south-west. Though now held to be merely a 
form of E. myoporoides it was formerly treated 
as a distinct species. Here a little plant about 
18 inches in height, and as much through, has 
been a pretty sight for the last month, being 
literally crowded with blossom. The effect of 
the pure white, starry flowers, three-quarters of 
an inch across, contrasting with the pink of the 
unezpanded buds, is very pretty, the lanceolate 
leaves being almost hidden ny bloom. The plant 
requires abundant moisture. Over the greater 
part of England the Eriostemons must necessarily 
be treated as greenhouse planu. 
South Devon, 8. W. Fitzbkbbibt. 



THE MAIDEN'S WREATH 
OUTDOORS. 

We recently illustrated the Maiden's Wreath 
(Franooa ramosa) in a garden in New Zealand, 
and now show a flproup in a garden in 
Devonshire, from a photograph by Mr. S. W. 
Fitzherbert. It is interesting to know that 
this beautiful flower is hardy in England. 
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(FIUNOOA BAMOSA) ORG WING OUT OF DOOBS IK 
THB 8GUTHWKST. 
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GARDSNING FOR BSGINNSRS. 



GRAFTING VINES. —There are 
three methodf of gimftioff the 
Vine in more or leM genenu nte. 
That known as bottle grafting is 
perham the most generally em- 
ployed. The shoot to be grafted 
(the Mion it is termed, while the Vine upon 
which it is to be lerafted is oalled the stock) 
is cot from the Vine in the aotumn, when 
the wood has ripened, and half buried in 
the soil in a cold honse until the Vine upon 
which it is to be placed commences to grow in 
the spring. The spring is also the time of year 
to practise inarching or grafting by approach, 
another nsef ol method. This consists in uniting 
two Vines as in herbaceous grafting. As it is 
now too late, however, to practise either of these 
methods, it would be inopportune to describe 
them in detail. The method with which we are 
now concerned is that shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, and known as herbaiseous 
grafting. It consists in uniting two growing 
shoots, so that it can be done during the summer 
months when the Vines are in full growth. 
Grafting the Vine is not usually practised for 
the purpose of increasing the stock ; this is best 
done bv means of eyes in January, but it is 
uieful if, for instance, of two Vines ffrowiug near 
esoh other, the one should be valuable and the 
other worthless. It is then an easy matter to 
get rid of the worthless one by grafting the 
valuable one upon it, eventually cutting away 
the shoots and branches of the former. The 
operation is simple. Choose two growing shoots 
that can easily be brought together; with a 
sharp knife cut a small piece from the side of 
each of the separate shoots, as shown by the dotted 
lines in the sketch. Fasten the out portions 
together with Raffiatape so that on one side at 
least the outer edge of each coincides. Bind i 
them together firmly with the Raffiatape and | 
cover this thinly with clay to prevent the access , 
of air to the parts to be united. In a month or i 
two the union ought to be effected. The shoot ! 
of the worthless Vine should then be cut back 



SIMPLE HINTS. 

following year, it may be severed from its parent, 
and the worthless Vine be completely cut away 
except, of course, that portion below the graft. 

Early Stump Horn Carrots , — Young Carrots 
are always appreciated, and a bed of the Stump 
Horn sown now on a border which is warm and 
well drained will prove very serviceable, and if 
left in the bed and protected with a thin 
covering of long litter when frost comes may be 
kept in a fresh, sweet, and tender condition all 
the winter. Thin to 3 inches or 4 inches apait. 

Parsley for Winter.— A good supply of Parsley 
in winter is not a small matter. Seeds sown now 
in a position where thelter oan be given will be 
useful not onlv in winter, but also in early 
spring, when Parsley is often icaroe. Thin to 
4 inches or 6 inches apart, and frequently stir 
the surface when the plants appear. Parsley 
sown now is not so liable to run to seed in sprinff 
as when sown early ; this is, in fact, the natund 
season of sowing. 

Sowing the Hardy Primrose Family,— The 
Primrose family includes the Polyanthus and 
Auricula, and the best time to sow is as soon as 
the seeds are ripe, which is usually in June. 
Work some, leaf-mould into the bsd, which 
should be if possible on the north side of a wall 
or fence. The soil should be well pulverised and 
thoroughly moistened before the seeds are sown. 
Make the ground reasonably firm, sow on the 
damp surface, cover with sifted soil, and shade 
with a mat till germination takes place. 

Pansies for Spring Bedding, — We usually 
raiee several thousands for autumn and early 
spring planting. The seeds from a good source 
come fairly true to colour. Those who wish 
their plants in separate colours, so as to have 
masses of one shade, may raise them in separate 
rows or beds. We have siven up sowing out- 
side, as we find we get a better orop of plants 
from sowing in boxes in a oold frame shaded 



just above the graft, and when the srafted shoot j during hot sunshine and kept moist. The plants 
lias become thoroughly established, say, in the | should be pricked out when Iwge enough to 

handle. The Violas or Tufted 
Pansies may be treated in the same 
way. 

TOWN GARDENING. 

A Good Town Shrub.— Whskt a 
splendid shrub the Weigela (Dier- 
villa) rosea is for the town and 
suburban garden, and what a delisht- 
ful picture it miJtes in the month of 
June when covered, as it annually 
is, with its pretty rose-ooloured 
flowers. It seems to grow with very 
little attention. I have a plant 
trained against a fence that is prac- 
tically growing in a gravel walk, and 
each year at this season it is a mass 
of blossom. When it was planted it 
was, of course, given good soil in 
whieh to establish itself, but its 
roots must long ago have travelled 
far beyond that into the gravel path, 
for the latter extends to its stem. 
The plant is not even in a narrow 
border. 




a small collection, with a handfork. Thie 
has the effsot of stimulating the growths at the 
base of the plant. 
Soot is an ex- 
cellent manure 
for Carnations at 
this period, when 
they are throw- 
ing up their 
flower-ipikes. A 
bag of soot should 
be immersed in a 
tub of water and 
the plants 
watered with the 
soot-water. Not 
only is this a 
Rood stimulant 
for Carnations, 
but it helps to 
keep away wire- 
worms, which are 
especially fond of 
these plants. 
Seedling Carna- 
tions raised from 
seed sown in the 
spring should be 
encouraged to 
grow freely by 
keepin{| the sur- 
face soil around 
them loose. Bach 

plant should ^™" "=^" •'^'^"^ TOO.THKE. 

have plenty of 

room in which to develop, otherwise 

liable to become weak and spindling. 




they 



TWO VINB SHOOTS (IN FDLL GROWTH) TO BB OBAFTBD. 
■▲OH IS OUT AS SHOWN BT THB DOTTED LIN IS. 



Carnations — To encourage Carna- 
tions to grow strongly and make 
vigorous shoots at the base of the 

Elants the soil should be kept loose 
y means of a hoe, or, in the case of 



Manuring Rose Borders, — When one has a 
Rose border of quite limited extent, to whieh 
one devotes a considerable amount of time and 
careful attention, it is an easy matter to treat 
the plants too liberally in the way of stimnUnta 
and rich food. If the border is made too rich by 
manuring freely the results will prove idmost as 
dissppointing as if too little manure were given. 
With strong-growing ramblers, as, for instance, 
Crimson Rambler, one can hardly sive them too 
rich a soil, and with bush Roses of such strong- 
growing sorts as Caroline Testont, Ulriim 
Brunner, and others, no harm would be done. 
Others, however, in too rich a soil have a 
tendency to make gross and sappy growths that 
do not ripen well, and oonsequently the following 
season do not flower so freely as shoots of moderate 
vigour and thoroughly ripened would do. Over- 
manuring is alio sometimes responsible for the 
blooms with green centres that are so frequently 
complained of. — W. 

THE GREENHOUSR 

TheSeaeon AdvaneesShading the House.— Oa 
the flrst appearance of greenfly, or, in fact, any 
other of tne many pests, the house should b!e 
at once vaporised with the XL All Vaporiser. 
At that season the insects increase rapidlv and 
inflict irredeemable damage. A slight shade for 
summer-flowering plants is essential, and the best 
arrangement is a roller blind, which oan be 
drawn up when it is not wanted. Still, this 
cannot always be managed, in which case eome 
kind of permanent shading must be adopted. 
Various methods are used. In some instanoes 
light canvas is tacked on, while in others the 
gfitfs is painted with a material to break the rays 
of the sun. Of the various preparations the beet 
is known as ** Summer Clona." It oan be readily 
obtained, with instructions for its use, from any 
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nnraeryman. Whatever Bbading is nsed, it moat 
be lightly applied, otherwise the plants will 
become very weak. 

VentiUuion and Liquid Manure, — Plenty of air 
is required during the siunmer months, for at that 
period the outside temperature is sufficient for 
the occupants of the greenhouse, and consequently 
the ventilators should be opened night and day. 
Of course, at that season the plants will all 
require more water than in winter, for not only 
is the weather drier, but the roots are active, 
and with a full burden of leaves combined with 
flowers a greater amount of nourishment is 
necessary. Liquid manure, or some of the 
highly concentrated plant foods now so popular, 
are then of great use — that is, of course, if the 
plants are well supplied with roots. A mistake 
often made by the beginner is that of giving 
stimulants at unsuitable times, for such help is 
only needed when the plants are very active. 

Syringing is also necessary, but it requires 
care. WMle plants in general are greatly 
benefited during hot weather by being sprayed 
upon from overhead twice a day, the water, as a 
rule, should be kept off the flowers, and when, 
as often happens, almost all the plants in the 
structure are in bloom, it is better not to syringe. 
The floor, stages, and any open space should be 
damped with a fine rose, as in this way consider- 
able humidity is set up, a condition of things 
very helpful to plants in generaL 

TAe Oreenhouae inAviumnand Winter.— When 
autumn sets in, and the various tender plants 
are taken to the greenhouse, great eare should be 
exercised to see that they are not kept too warm. 
After having been outdoors so Ions, there is a 
tendency for them to start into growth when they 
are removed under glass, whereas the aim should 
be to keep them as quiet as possible, consistent 
with safety from frost. 

TJie Frames.— The amateur interested in his 
garden will require a structure of some sort 
either to protect his plants or bring them earlier 
into bloom than happens in the open garden. 
It may be used also to strike cuttings or raise 
seeds, and the simplest form of house is that 
known as the cold frame, which is a shallow 
wooden box, which may be anything from 
18 inches to 2 feet at the back, and 1 foot to 
18 inches at the front. In this way the glazed 
lights, which are made to fit on the top and thus 
form the roof of the miniature greenhouse, have 
sufficient slope to carry off the rain, and this is 
of the greatest importance. Nothing is more 
detrimental to the health of a plant than an 
overabundance of moisture, which drops from 
the glass to the leaf and quickly brings about 
decay. The best position for a frame of this 
kind is one facing due south, or, at all events, 
where it will get a large measure of sunlight. 
The plot of ground selected for standing the 
frame upon should be well coated with fine coal 
ashes, wd very firm and level, and the object of 
this is to keep out worms. Having placed the 
frame in position, put a few more fine ashes in it, 
and this will raise the floor, so to say, above the 
surrounding leveL A frame of this kind can be 
readily made with a few boards, but so many 
horticultural builders make a speciality of this 
work that it is hardly worth the trouble of con- 
structing one at home. 8pan-roof frames are 
equally good, but, of course, somewhat more 
expensive. 

Plants to Orow in the Chid Frame. — A larse 
number of plants may be grown in this simple 
little structure, but perhaps the best use to which 
it can be put is for the growth of various hardy 
flowers, which, with the amount of protection 
thus given, anticipate by some time the natural 
time of flowering, and bring the sweetness of 
spring into the dull days of winter. Many of 
the ordinary bulbous plants, such as Daffodils, if 



potted in September, may be kept in the frame, 
and be in bloom soon after Christmas. Among 
the things available for this treatment may be 
mentionwl the Daffodils, Hyacinths (especially 
the sweet little Roman variety, which has flowers 
of purest white), Tulips (the earlv-flowering Due 
van Thol in particular), the bright blue Siberian 
Scilla (S. sibirica), the attractive Gbionodbxa 
sardensis, and Crocuses; in fact, all early-flowering 
bulbs are hastened into bloom through this pro- 
tection. The bulbous Irises, such as I. persioa, 
I reticulata, and I. Histrio, all succeed well with 
ordinary care. We once saw a lot of I. Histrio 
flowering in a cold frame. They had been potted 
up about the end of September, and rapidly 
developed flowers. Roses, too, are very beautiful 
when treated in this way, and the little hardy 
Cjdamen makes a bright feature. Many other 
flowers are also available, and the owner of a 
garden will eoon find a frame extremely handy 
for many purposes, such as to occasionally nuree 
a sickly plant into health, to protect any that 
have been divided until their roots recover from 
the check, and to shield tiny seedlings, or to 
strike a few cuttings. When the various bulbous 
plants above enumerated are out of flower, the 
frame will then be available for plants that 
bloom during the summer, and by the middle of 
April, Tuberous Begonias may be potted and 
placed in it, and different tender plants, such as 
(reraniums and Fuchsias, will be quite safe, if the 
precaution is taken of throwinf^ a mat or two 
over the glass at night. If there is no greenhouse. 
Tuberous Begonias may be potted out and grown 
into large plants with the protection of a frame, 
or it may be given up during summer for pro- 
pagating, as many plants will strike root readily 
under such conditions at that season. For 
cuttings of all kinds, except those of Geraniums, 
it will be necessary to shade the frame from the 
sun's rays. Throughout the winter a covering 
of mats over the ^lass at night, and even all day 
when frost prevails, will be very helpful, and it 
is a ffreat assistance to bank up the frame all 
round with long stable manure, or some good 
protective, in order to prevent the frost penetrat- 
ing the boards at the sides. 

(To he continued.) 



GARDENING OF THE 
WEEK. 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

GENERAL WORK.— By now the 
summer bedding-out is completed. 
All the tender plants and late 
sown annuals are in their flowering 
quarters; pots, pans, seed-boxes, 
and frames are stored away, and 
all the litter and rubbish cleared up. The pro- 
pagating department is once again tidy. All 
plants recently put out, if the weather is dry, 
most be kept watered until they are well rooted 
and fairly established in the beds. Even if the 
soil is moist, frequent light sprinklings overhead 
are beneficial, it is also advisable to stir the 
surface soil among the plants occasionally to 
break down the crust formed by the frequent 
heavy waterings. This is especially necessary 
where mulching cannot be done ; however, mulch- 
ing is recommended where it can be done without 
appearing untidy, as by preventing evaporation 
much labour is saved in watering. It may be 
very annoying, after bavins oarefnlly mulched 
the various flower-beds with leaf-mould, cocoa- 
fibre, or manure from Mushroom beds, to find in 
the mornings the birds have been there first and 
Ecratched it about the grass or walks, but its 
value to the plants more than compensates for 
the time it takes to put tidy again. Peg down 
Ivy Geraniums, Veroenas, Phlox Drummondi, 
Petunias, and trailing plants generally. Good 
pegs for this purpose are easilv and quickly made 
from Bracken, wherever this is plentiful 



Staking is an important item. Stake neatly 
the plants of upright nowth that are brittle and 
apt to be snapped off by storms and wind. Tall- 
growing herbaceous plants must be supported 
before the growth is too far advanced, as if onoe 
blown down they become twisted about, probably 
spoilinff their near neighbours, and cannot be 
proper^ fixed up again. 

Gladioli.— These are apt to get injured by 
winds, so that a sheltered poeicion is usually 
chosen for them. Whenever the growths are 
1 foot high staking must be attended to. If 
planted in groups on the borders it is most 
effectual to give esch a separate stake, but if 
grown on a separate sheltered border by them- 
selves, planted in rows, a stake placed at each 
end, with two rows of soft twine carried across^ 
to which the flower-spikes may be secured, will 
be sufficient. Be careful to avoid cutting the 
plant bv tying it too tight. The tying material 
should be short and stout ; one often sees tarred 
twine used for this purpose, but this I consider 
very unsuitable, as it frequently cuts and spoils the 
flower-stems. List answers admirably. 

AQUiLEGiAsCColumbines). —These old-fashioned 
flowers are very beautiful, some of the species 
rank among the choicest of hardy flowers. Even 
the common forms are pretty, and may be freely 
used in the wild garden in the grass. The rare 
mountain kinds, of which Aquilegia glandulosa 
is a tvpe, are difficult to grow. Still, apart 
from the difficult and *' miffy " kinds, a class of 
hybrids with long spurs is procurable from the 
seedsman. These are quite eoual, if they do not 
even surpass, the best named species, and have 
the advantage of a constitution as strong as 
the common Columbine. Seeds of Aquilegias 
may be sown now in the open ground. The 
plants need no protection during winter, and 
will be useful next spring. It is the practice to 
sow under glass early in spring, and prick out 
into pans or boxes, harden in cold frames, and 
transplant into the borders in July or August. 
Seedling raised by sowing now in the open pro- 
duce quite as good results, but they take a season 
longer to attain to flowering size. 

DiABTHUS for a display next summer should be 
sown now in an open situation. Cover the seeds 
lightly and shade till the seedlings appear. 

Pansiis may also be sown outside now, to be 
thinned and transplanted when ready. 

G. D. Davison. 

Westwich Gardens^ Norwich. 



ORCHIDS. 

Thunias.— Most of these graceful Orchids are 
now producing their flower-buds and some are 
already in bloom. Those which are showing for 
flower will derive benefit from an occasional 
watering with weak liquid cow manure, but on 
no account should any be given until the flower* 
buds are visible, or the growths may fail to flower. 
Sometimes a failure in flowering them is caused 
through too much water at the roots before the 
flower-buds are set; providing the old pseudo- 
bulbs keep plump little water should be given 
at the roots until the buds oan be felt in the 
young growths, but as soon as they are visible 
the plants should be watered freely, and occa- 
sionally with week manure, to ensure a good head 
of blooms. As the plants pass out of flower they 
should be placed in a sunnv position in the inter- 
mediate house. Water should be given freelT 
whenever the compost becomes rather dry, until 
the leaves naturally decay, when water should be> 
withheld and the plants placed in a light, dry 
position where the temperature will not fall 
below 50^ during the winter. 

Dkciduous CALAKTHis.^-Since these plants 
were potted in the spring they have been kept 
on the drv side, but now the youns growths are 
fast developing and are rooting freely the supply 
of water should be gradually increased. The 
better-rooted plants should now receive a copious 
supply of water, but the later-potted ones should 
not be given so much until they become well 
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irootad. From now nntil tho paeudo-biilbs are 
deyeloped, which will be danng the eotnmn, 
they require plenty of heet ukI etmospherio 
mottttare. They shoold now be pUoed m near 
the roof-fflAH m poeiible, and syringing ehoold 
be done 1 reqaently between the pots, and the 
plants sho«ila be shaded from strong snnshine. 
When the growths are well deTeloped, and the 
pseudo-bulbs are beginning to form, they should 
be freqnently watered with weak liquid manure 
and the shading taken off them early in the 
afternoon to allow the pseudo-bulbs to ripen. 
Calanthes are subject to a disease called the 
spot; this, I believe, is due to over-watering 
them before the plants are well rooted. Proof 
of this is that the disease usuailv appears in the 
early stage of growth and not when the growths 
are well advanoed. 

DiAOBiUM BiooByuTUM IS without doubt the 
most bsautiful of all the Epidendrum tribe. It is 
now passing out of flower, and should be given a 
short period of rest. When the young growths 
are 2 inches or 3 iQches high they oegin to root, 
and then if they require repotting it should be 
done. The^ grow best suspended from the roof, 
and pans with side holes only for suspending are 
the most suitable receptacles in which to grow 
them. The oompost should consist of two parts 
flbrous peat to one of chopped sphagnum and 
one-fifth partially decayed OAk-leaves, intermixed 
with broken crock and silver sand. Pot them 
moderately firm to within half-an-inch of the 
rim and surface with chopped sphagnum. Care 
must be taken not to over- water l^m before the 
roots have entered the new material. 

W. H. Paob. 

Oha/rdwar^ Amfiofi-oa-^As- WoUr^ OUmc€$Ur, 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

BuMMiB Pbunino.— In many parts of the 
country this operation as practised on pyramids 
and bushes of Apples, Pears, ^c, may now be 
undertaken. In later districts it may be delaved 
for another fortnight. Summer pruning, when 
carried out on intelligent lines, has a beneficial 
effect both on the crop of fruit and the welfare 
of the trees ; besides, the work of winter pruning 
is considerably lessened. The summer pruning 
of established trees consists of cutting back to 
five or six leaves all the young side growths, 
leaving those at the end of the branch, termed 
the leMlers, from a half to three-quarters of their 
fuU length, according to the height it is ulti- 
mately desired to extend the tree. Where the 
shoots are found still too thick on the spurs, the 
weakest should be removed. Several varieties 
are prone to make young shoots with a fruit-bud 
at the end of each. Such shoots are easily recog- 
nised, being of no great length, and the points, 
instead of being in a soft, growing condition, are 
firm and sturdy looking. These should be left 
at present and shortened after they have borne 
Iruit. 

Wall Tbmeb should be treated in much the 
eame manner. Older established trees frequently 
produce numerous young f^rowths from the base 
of the spurs, and when this is the case many of 
them should be removed entirely, saving only 
sufficient for forming fresh spurs to take the 
place of long and unsightly ones ; these, if not 
bearing fruit, should be removed to give room 
for the fresh ones to develop into young fruiting 
spurs. 

YouKo Tbub should have a sufficient number 
of shoots retained for the formation of the leading 
branches and for the foundation of fruiting-spurs 
at regular intervals. The young shoots for 
extension should be nailed or fastened to the 
wall in their proper places while tiie wood is soft 
and easily manipulated. 

Thin Out thb Fruits if necessary by removing 
the smallest and any that have been attacked by 
caterpillars or otherwise damaged, taking away 
at the same time any dead petals that may have 
remained among the fruit. A good washing with 
the hose or garden engine at this stage will do 



much towards the ultimate clean and fresh 
appearance of both trees and fruit. 
' Apbiootb, Pbaohu, and NicTABivn.— The 
folisge having now become more fully developed, 
it wm be easier to determine whether it is neces- 
sary to thin out the shoots further, for we can 
only hope for perfectly ripened wood by giving 
every leaf and shoot sufficient spaoe for develop- 
ment. Keep the growths close to the wall. 
Should the weather continue drv the borders 
should be afforded a good soaking of water, 
adding a stimulant where the trees are carrying 
a fair crop of fruit. Mulch the borders 4 feet or 
5 feet outwards from the base of the wall. See 
to the 

DgBTBUonoN OF Iksxct Pms.— The hose or 
garden engine with clear water, if applied with 
considerable force, will tend to keep the trees 
clean; but an insecticide may be required 
occasionally, and it should be used to prevent 
the various aphides or other pests kwooming 
established on the shoots. Do not neglect to 
watch for anv appearance of American bUght, 
and deal with affected trees as soon as it is 
observed. This pest, if allowed to infest young 
trees, causes serious and permanent injury. 
Dress the affected parts with paraffio, which 
should be well rubbed into the crevices of the 
injured bark with a stumpy painter's brush. 
This disease is generally to be found also on the 
roots as well as on the branches, and may 
escape notice and attention when the branches 
are being treated. Thomas R. Wiuoii. 

Cflamu Oattle Qardm», Okmia, N.B. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Globb Abtiohokis.— To ensure large and fleshy 
heads of Globe Artichokes liberal trsatraent is 
necessary. Being gross feeders abundant supplies 
of manure water can be given with advantage. 
Disbudding may also be jwrformed by removing 
all lateral onds as they appear, leaving only the 
centre for use. Of course if the stock of plants 
will not allow of such disbudding remove only 
some of the smaller buds. After the heads are 
cut for use the flower-stems should be out down, 
and if all the heads are not required they should 
be out, and the stems cut down so as not to allow 
the blossoms to open. 

Onions.— Of all crops I think this one gives 
the best result from constant attention. Big 
Odious require spacial treatment, and should be 
supplied with frequent light drssdngn of an 
approvedpatent manure, watering it in carefully 
if dry. Hoe the bed after watering. The bed 
should not be allowed to get dry, copious supplies 
of water being necessary. Spring-sown Omons 
in the open ground should be thinned by this 
time as much as is intended, severe thinning not 
being necessary. Hoe the ground between the 
rows frequentiy to keep down weeds, and also to 
keep the soil loose. The Ocion crop is sometimes 
seriously affected by the maggots of the Onion 
fly. As soon as the presence of this insect is 
detected— which is easily done bv the leaves 
ooUapting and turning yellow— all the plants 
attacked should be pnUled at once and burnt, 
filling in the holes with lime and soot. During 
the bving seaeon it is a good plan to dust the 
tops of the Onions occasionally, when wet from 
ram or dew, with powdered charcoal steeped in a 
weak solution of paraffin and water, or a stranger 
solution of a good insecticide, many of the eggs 
being deposited on the charcoaL But I have 
noticed that generally Onions sown early in the 
season are not so liable to attacks of the fly and 
mMgot as those sown later. 

Plantino. — Continue to plant on all favourable 
occasions late Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, self- 
protecting Broccoli, Cauliflowers, ko,, allowing 
plenty of room between the plants. If the 
weather is very hot and planting must be done, 
the practice of puddling must oe reeorted to. 
Prepare a mixture of clay, soot, and water to the 
consistency of thick paint, and plunge the roots 
and lower parts of the stems of tne pUnts into it 



before planting, afterwards giving thorough root 
as well as overhead waterings After watering, 
ksep the ground well hoed. 

ToMATon.— Keep the growths carefully sup- 
ported by ties, or nails aiul shreds. Do not top 
the plants until there are four or five dusters of 
fruit set on each plant. Keep all side growths 
pinched or rubbea out. If the foliage is getting 
thick or growing rank the leaves should be 
shortened back to half their length. See that 
the plants never ^et dry, and when fruit is well 
set, top-drees with manure, or give plenty of 
liquid manure-water. J. /aq 

Brj^mtcn OardmSf BUmdford, 
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RULES FOR CORHKS PONDKNTS, 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

Ikobbasino Ckbtain Plahts {L. Taylor) — 
Tuberous Begonias may be freely raised from 
seeds, which, being very minute, must be sown 
on a perfectlv even and moist surface pbced in a 
shadv part of the greenhouse. The seeds m«Bt 
not DO covered with soil, but kept ehaded and 
slightly moist till growth appears. The Tobaooo 
is sasify raised from seeds in the otdinaxy way. 
Hydrangeas are increased b^ means of cuttings, 
using hiSf-ripened shoots 3 mches kmg in August 
and September or in spring. Heliotrop» is oMily 
rooted from cuttings m sandy soil in the green- 
house, or in sand and water placed on the hoi- 
water pipes of the greenhouse in spring. Fresh 
cuttings 2 inches in length are best. The Cam- 
panull^ which is 0. garganica, may be raised 
from s e i o ds, increased by means of the fresh shoots 
that appsar in spring at the bsee of the plant, or 
by division, preterafly in spring. The plant is 
quite hardy. Fresh and young cuttings 1 inoh 
long root readily in quite moist sand in spring in 
a greenhouse temperature. 

Showt HiEBAcnous Plavtb {Southerner), — 
Two dozen good fiowering plants of above are as 
follow ; pot plants mapr be put out at any time, 
or you may plant all with safety in September or 
October: Achillea. Ptarmica The Pearl, white, 
2) feet ; Doronicum plantagineum ezcelsnm, yel- 
low, 3 feet ; Anohusa italica Dropmore variety, 
rich blue, 4 feet to 5 feet; Stenaotis speciosa 
supsrba, lilac-blue, 2} feet; Rudbeckia New- 
mani, gold and black, 2 feet; Campanula per- 
sicifolia Moerheimi, white, 2 feet; Pyrethrnra 
Hamlet (single, pink), P. Mrs. B. Brown (single, 
carmine), P. Carl Vogt (douUe* white), and P. 
J. N. Twerdy (double, carmine), all 2| feet; 
Irises pallida, Mme. Chereau, aurea, and Queen 
of May, 2 feet to 3 feet; Delphiniums Bella- 
donna, 2 feet, and cslestinum, blue, 4 feet; 
Phlox Etna, scarlet, 2} feet, and P. Mrs. E H. 
Jenkins, white, 4 feet ; TroUius Orange Globe, 
21 feet; Kniphofia aloides, scarlet, 4 feet; 
Achillea alpina, %hite, 3 feet ; Aster aoris, bine, 
21 feet ; A. bessarabicus, blue, 2} feet ; A. Novs»- 
Anglin rubra, red, 4 feet ; A. cordifoUns Diana, 
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white and liUo, 6 feet ; white and red perennial 
P«« ; P/rethmm nHginosam, white, 5 feet ; Ghryr 
shntheqiinm maximam King Edward, iwhite, 
3 feet ; and Helianthns moltifloma, H. m. plenns, 
and H. m. Soleil d'Or, all yellow, 4 feet. 

LiLUB Faiuno {B. H, O.) —Yon would 
probably ha^e far greater saeoeei with yonr 
LUiee if yon were to plant them ont of doort in 
a thelteied and somewhat shaded position than 
yon do by growing them in pots. It is more 
than likely that the fault lies in the watering. 
Plants grown in pots are naturally more liable to 
become dry at the roots than those growing in 
the open ground. Ck>nstant attention is necessary 
in order to keep the soil in pots in the proper 
st«te of moisture. Allowing it to booome dry, 
even for a short time, would doubtless cause 
your Lilies to go blind, while keepins it too 
wet would prove equally injarioui. The Lilies 
you name are easy to grow, and if you plant them 
out in a well-draineid soil we think you will 
succeed with them. 

KooKmT UNDBB PiNiB {Ptdro i>M9o).— Very 
few plants will grow in the position you suggest, 
unless the conditions are made more favourable 
by a liberal dressing of manure deeply dug in, 
and then plenty of water will have to De supplied 
to the plants for a considerable time after being 
planted. A few plants likely to thrive mav b« 
found in the Ssdum family, of which the best 
would be 8. album, 8. spunum, 8 rupestre, and 
8. hybridum. Some of the Saxifrages might also 
grow under these conditions, the most suitable 
betDff 8. Hostii, 8. Cotyledon, 8. AiSTon varieties, 
and 8. apiculata. The Houteleeks (tempervivum) 
include many plants also suitable, 8. oaloareum, 
8. triste, 8. hirtum, and many others. Then 
there is Arable albida, Alyssum saxatile, 
Iberis garreziana, Aubrietia dwtoidea varieties, 
Liihospermum prosbratum. Rock Boies (Helian- 
themum vulffare),and someof theCittus might also 
be tried, ^r winter eifect some of the handsome 
large-leaved Megaseas might be planted, as they 
are ever|preen, and flower early in •pring Of 
bulbs, Chionodozas, Soillas, Mnscaris, and Nar- 
cissus among others. A free-growing plant for 
dry positions under trees i^ Solomon's Seal 
(Polygonatum ofiBdnale). 

YiOLR lLV9t (O. Ordbbey^Yonx PsnriM and Ylolai are 
ftttaoked bj a faagui, the Ylolet qut (PnoolDea viola). 
Yonr Mint wet no doubt attacked hj a raogiu belongiog 
to the lame genm (P. mentba). I ■boold at once take np 
and bom every plant which ahowi any elgn of being 
Infested, eo aa to prevent the ipores being dinned over 
the other plenta.-^. 8. 8. 

ALLIUMS (If. TVioe).— AUlom M0I7 and A. karatavlense 
never reqolre to be lifted and dried off. They may be left 
In the ground for aeveral yean without being disturbed, 
espeoiaUy A. Moly, which Inoreaiee freely by meana of 
bnlbila. In time they get too thick, when they may be 
lifted In the antnmn after the foliage haa died down, 
replanting aa aoon aa poedble. A. karatavlense does not 
inc r e a ie ao fSat, and leedlinga of this should be raised 
periodically in order to keep up the stock ; in fact, many 
of the balba die after floweriog. 



complete plant food. Keep the Palms in a shady 
place the whole time, svringe the leaves fre- 
quently, at least twice a day, and take care that 
the fibre is kept moist. Messrs. William Bull 
and Sjns, King's Road, Chelsea, know all about 
p icking Palms. Nephrolepis exaltata is a splendid 
t>asket Fern, and would be more likely to survive 
than the Asparagus. 

Pbunirg Bougainvillxa (Market flitf).— Your Boucaln- 
vlllea may without any rlak be pruned back to ke^ it 
within boandi. The time to carry ont the operation la in 
early •priog jott before It itarts into growth, lay, abont 
the end of February. Any catting now would mean the 



removal of flowering W( 



Any I 
'ood. 



M OHTBRKiAS (If on<6f»(ia).— These plants belong to the 
natural order Irldeie. Some of the more Important groupi 
or genera are the Ixla, Wationla, Freeila, Oladlolui, 
Babiana, Tritonia, Sparexii, and Croooamia. The genu 
moet doeely allied to Montbretia ia Tritonia, of which 
M ontbretia la a aab-genoa. There are, of course, botanical 
dittiootiona separating the groapt from each other, of 
which the form of the perianth tube, the seed eaptnle, and 
the like are Important charaoterlatlcs. The planta of the 
varying gronna differ so materially in atature, aise of 
corm, or freedom of prodnoing offMis, and very naturally 
all are not p oai eaied of an eqnal degree of hudihood. 
We hardly know if this ia the information yon aeek, and 
the real anawer to your question would be the names of 
the gronps already given. 

THE GREENHOUSE. 

Palms and Fcbnr {OcUcuUa),—We are afraid 
that the only way in which you can take out the 
Palms with any pro*pect of success is to keep 
them in the pots. Yjur proposed plan of remov- 
ing all the soil would not answer, while cutting 
down the leaves would, of ourse, kill them out- 
right. If the ordinary soil in the pots is too 
heavy, you would probably get the Palms out 
safely if they were potted in Jidoo fibre some 
little time beforehand. This is very lisht, like 
Qocoanut Qbre in appearanoe, bqt still it ie a ^ 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Shbubs fob JoHAKNiSBURa (Lilhng^Ume).— 
Plants tender in England, yet likely to give 
satisfaction in the open air at Johannesburg, are : 
Acacia lineata, A. ovata, Bjronias of sorts, 
Bouvardias of many varieties, Callistemon spe- 
ctosus (B^ttlebrush Tree), Oamellias, C^roniila 
glauca, Cytisus raoemoeus, Diosma eriooides. 
Fuchsias of sorts. Gardenia florida, Habro- 
thamnus fasiculatus, Hakea suaveolens. Helio- 
trope, Hibiscus rosa sinensis, Lagerstroemia 
indioa, Lantanas in variety, Leonotis Leonorus, 
Lsptospermum scoparium, Libonia floribunda, 
Mackaya bella, Mttraria coocinea, Myrtns com- 
munis, Nerium Oleander, Pelargoniums of sorts, 
Pimelia Usustrina, Pleroma (LMiandra) maoran- 
tha, Plumoago oapensis, Podalyria sericea, Poin- 
settia pulcherrima, Polygala myrtifolia. Run- 
ward tia tetragyna, R. trigyna, Rogiera cordata, 
Rnsselia jancea. Salvias in variety, Sparmannia 
afrioana, Streptotolen (Browallia) Jameeoni, 
Sutherlandia fruteeoens, Swainaona galegifolia, 
and Tecoma Smithi. A selection of three doaen 
shrubs hardy in this country, yet likely to give 
satisfaction in Johannesburg, has been sent to 
you. These can all be obtained from tree and 
shrub nurseries here. In addition to many shrubs 
hardy here must, of coursi*, be added Roses, 
which do grandlv near Johanneiburg, while 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas thrive in muiy parts 
of South Africa, but we should not advise plant- 
ing these without knowing more particulars. 

LABITBHUII with PURPLl AHD YlLLOW FL0WBB8 (C. 
Jfurrv^).— This la Laburnum Adami, whioh ia auppoaed to 
be a graft hybrid obtained by ahleld grafting Cytiiua 
pnrpnrena on Laburnum vulgare. Portiona of the same 
tree frequently revert to one or the other of ite parenta. 
It ia a well-known tree, sometimes called Cytlaus AdamL 



ROSE GARDEN. 

Banksian Rosi not Flowibiho {Mr9, Walter 
Secuy—We are not surprised that this Rose will 
not blossom. It is the spurious sort, now, 
unfortunately, so much distributed, and is either 
Jaune Serin or a form of it. In any case, it is 
only fit for the rubbish heap. Oa examination 
yon will find small Uaok spines upon the wood, 
whereas both the yellow and white Banksisns 
rarely produce spines. We should be inclined to 
bud as many of the young shoots as possible with 
either the yellow Banksian or the white, or both. 
Yon could doubtless procure buds from some of 
yonr friends, or purobuMe pot plants having buds. 
Bud near the bMe of each young shoot that is 
about the size of a lead peociL Next February 
cut away the growths that are not budded, and 
those that are shorten to within an inch or two of 
the inserted buds, and a few weeks after this 
remove close up to the buds. Be careful to rub 
off all new shoots next summer that are not of the 
inserted bads, and carefully tie in these latter as 
they grow. You could bud a Mar^ohal Niel, 
Cloth of Gold, or any Tea or Noisette upon this 
plant if you so preferred. Some of the grandest 
Mar^ohal Niels we ever had were so budded. 

Sosi WITH Griun CiNTRl (ff. Maitoeks).^Soine 
varietiea are apecially addicted to this malformation, in 
others it ia oanaed by frost or errora in manuring. At yon 
lay the trouble ooonrs yearly, we ihonld advue you to 



February, out away all wood, save that containing the 
Inaerted bnda. 

Growths or Nbwlt-plahtbd Sosis Dtino {A. B. 
Biehen).— It would havf been better had von sent na one 
of the ahoota to examine. The dying back may be attrl* 
bntable to two or three cansea. Flrat, it may be drought 
at the root. Frequently on dry soili newly-planted Boeea 
require water at the roota when growth oommenoea, and it 
ahonld be given liberally, but not too frequently. Then, 
ag«in, the aprtng troata may have ao crlj^ed the 

Swth that the pianta are now exhibiting the injary, or 
planta may have been planted in soil Injarlena to the 
roots. You eannot, of ooarae, disturb them now, so the 
best thing to do will be to cat the ahooto back within 
abont 1 inch of the old wood, and then await reeulta. 
Many noted amateurs have been obliged to out back their 
Tea Aoeea in this way owlnir to the cruel May frosts. 

WiKTiB DKnsnia fob Bosks (K. F, £.).~lf och oonld be 
done to mltlcate insect attacks npon the Soeea if yon 
sprayed the planta with an alkali dreasing such aa fruit- 
growers employ. To make rach a wash yon ahould pro- 
care ground eanstie soda, pearlaah^^known aa crude 
carbonate of potash, and soft soap, welch out a pound 
of the soda, and place in a bucket half filled with water. 
Then add three-quarters of a pound of pearlaih ; stir until 
diisolved, and dilute to ten fpsllona. Meanwhile dlasolve 
ten oanoea of soft soap in boUins water, and when quite 
dissolved pour the soap aolntion into the other solution. 
Always add the soap last of all. Stir thoroughly, and it is - 
then ready for use. Be careful how you apply this, so 
that none geta npon the handa or face. If only a few 
trees, yon oonld waah these with a brush. In spring sprsy 
with Bordeaux mixture if needful. Severe pruning will 
get rid of many inaect peata. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Latebiko Stbawbibbibs (C T. JTo^.— The 
beet time to layer Strawberries is the end of June 
or early July ; in faot, as soon as you oan oon- 
venientlv get among the plants when the fruit is 
gathered. Some growers grow a special lot of 
plants for providing runners, and do not allow 
them to fruit at all. While this is no doubt a 
good practice, it is not essential When you 
commence layering, cnt off all the runners yon do 
not require, so tluit those you layer may be as 
strong as possible. Yon need not ont them off 
before. Take care not to layer ** blind " runnen, 
t.e., those with no growing point or "heart." 
April is altogether too late for planting. This 
should be done in August or September, after 
layering. If vour layers were taken last year 
the plants ought to fruit this year. Gooseberry 
bushes, and especially some varieties, sometimes 
collapse, as vours have done, from some cause 
whioh is not known. 

WiiTTn Moth (^oruwcA).— The caterpillars 
infesting the leaves of your Apple tree are those 
of the winter moth (Cheimatobia bmmata). 
You should spray the tree with the following 
mixture: Acetate of lead (sugar of lead) 2ioz., 
arsenate of soda Icz , and lib. of common 
treacle. Place these in 10 gallons of water, stir 
until all are dissolved, and the mixture is read^ 
for use. Spray every ten days until the pest is 
destroyed. Next spring epray just as the buds 
are opening. Alkali wash is not of much use 
unless it was applied just as the moths were 
crawling up the trees, bnring the first week in 
October tie bands of paper coated with cart 
ffrease round the stems of the trees about 4 feet 
from the ground in order to catch the female moths, 
which are wingless, when crawlins up the trees to 
lay their eggs. The bands should be of stripe of 
strong paper abont 6 inches wide and long enough 
that uie ends should overlap. When tied round 
the tree it is better to put a strip of grease-proof 
paper under the other to prevent the grease 
soaking through to the bark. Cart grease mixed 
with soft soap and made of the right consistency 
with train oil is the beet mixture to coat the 
bands with. The latter should be kept in 
working order until the end of March, when they 
may be removed. The great point is to keep 
them in a properlv sticky condition ; so they 
should be examined from time to time. I have 
seen such bands so covered with moths that 
others could pass over their dead bodies. 
The bands should be tied with two strings, 
one at the top and the other at the bottom. 



vu« •« «uv w|» liuu vuj> vvum at tbe bottom, so 
. as to prevent the moths from crawling under- 

dlicardWhetreei, as evidently it lithe fault of the variety, neath them. Should your tree be an espalier 
You oonld bud them with a good aort, such aa Caroline "J*!** * k!S\.^ ^ .iTw . f kl «^fl ^J-fl^kl. mn.t 
Testout or Fran Karl DmschkU inierting the bnda in Pf •ttaohed to a stake, the roots or stakes mus^ 
jroun^ wood made this year; then, nei(t aeaaon, in I also be protected. -^G. q. ^t 
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Plum Liavis Dibsasbd (J. B. T.y—Y<mt Plum tne li 
Rifferiog from an attack of Pear gall mite. It If bow too 
late to apply ao effeotlve remedy for their deetmotloo tlili 
year. The mitee effect a lodgment in the bade in winter, 
and attack the yonng foliage ae lOon ae growth oommeneee 
in ipring. The meet effeotiTC way of getting rid of them 
ia to watch the tree closely at that time of the year and 
at once bom every leaf ufested and the mito together. 
If yonr tree la not a ralnable one, the better plan would 
be to dig it an after the fniit la gathered and bvm it, 
planting a healthy yoong tree in ite place. 

Plum Foliagb Djsmabmd (A. MiteKeU^--ThM9 ia no 
donbt yonr Piam treea are badly affected with the **ail?er 
leaf " diaeaae. We have fonnd that thii ia a diaeaae from 
which once a tree anfferaan attack it will al waya afterwarda 
be anacepUble to aimilar or worae attache each ancoeeding 
year nntU the tree nlUmately dice. Therefore, the beet 
thing to do (if the attack ia a bad one) ia to root vp the 
treea and bom them, planting healthy yonng treea in new 
aoil in their place. Shoald the treee be lante onea and 
only email portlona affected (aa ia frequently the caee) and 
the healthy part bearing good cropa, then it might be 
adviaable to apare them for a few yeara, eottlng only the 
affected parte away. 

DisiACT) CuouMBik FOLIAGB (J^MicfV— TooT CooBmber 
planta are nndonbtedly anfferlng from a bad attack of the 
diaeaae familiarly known aa the Caonmber not. Thia ia a 
comparaUvely new diaeaae, end ao f *r very HtUe la known 
of the conditione which favour ita attack, or of any 
effeetnal remedy for ita deatmolion. Two yean ego it 
waa very bad in a garden In which we were iotereeted, and 
io a very abort time it deatrojed a large hoaae which at 
the time waa in fall profit. L«at year it alao made ita 
appearance in the middle of a honae near the top ventl- 
latora. By dnatieg with aniphnr and lime in equal parte, 
and by keeping the house dryer and giving more air, ita 
apreading waa checked, and it did very little harm 
afterwarda. You might try the aame meana, but we fear 
it ha« taken too etrong a huld on yonr plante for a cure to 
betffected. 

YouHG Fbar FRum Fallihq iCorhamy—TtM Pear 
Midge (Diploeia pyrlvora) la no donbt reeponalble for the 
damage done to your yooug Peara. Thla midge depoelte ite 
esga ioaide the Pear flowera aa the bade expand, and are 
thua aecarely protected from barm, aa any ioaectidde 
applied at thla atage would be equally fatal to the bloaaom 
itaelf. The only way to deetmy the midge, and alao to 
reduce ita numbera in auoceedlog yeara, ia to pick off 
every affected fruit and bum it and the midgea together. 
Theie are ao email aa icarcely to be diatingulahable to the 
naked eye. By peraevertog In thla courae, the garden may 
be rid of thla peat io time. But the worat of it la that 
thia la one of the winged apeelea of midgea, and therefore 
if yonr neUbboura' treee are affected in the eame way, and 
they do not take the aame precaution aa youraelf for their 
deatniotl«in, your labour will have been more or leaa loat. 
Concerted action in a diitrlct i« neoeaaary. 

Pbar Trrb Lrav Blibtxr Mm (JTonaM)— The leavea 
of yonr Pe«r tree are attacked by the Pear tree bliater 
mite. Any of the leavee which are badly iofeeted diould 
he picked off and burnt ard the tree aprayed with the 
following mixture: |lb. lluvera of aulphnr nrixed with 
enough water to form a gruel, 61b. eoft aoap diaaolved In 
2 giill«*na of bolliog water ; atir the two well together and 
add 12 galkma of water, mixing all together tnorou^ly. 
Next aprlog, jnit before the buda becin to open, apray 
wivh the aame mixture or with a eolutlon of one part of 
pataflin emnlaion to alx parta d wator, and be aure that 
the terminal bude are wetted, aa the mitee are probably 
there If nowhere elee. In the caee of a tree agalnat the 
wall it may be difficult to make the apray reach the back 
of the ahoote, but It ahould be done. Spraying ahovM be 
ao carried out that the back d the leavee reoelTe the 
Inaectieide, apiaying their upper iurfaoe only li sol of 
muchuae. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Poor Growth on Potatorb {WnqtUrer).-^ 
Yonr Potato pUots with thn old or aeed-tiibert 
Attacked certainly show that your aoil ii largely 
infested with grab or wireworm, as the bases of 
the seed-tabers have been largely eaten into 
holes. Still, the plant and root growth is fair 
and apparently healthy, though not robust. The 
soil evidently needs a good lime dressing, and 
before yon plant Potatoes next year have a 
dresaiog of lime at the rate of a bushel per rod 
worke<l into it in Fcbraary. That will help to 
destroy moch insect life. Of course, the planto 
sent have been lifted too early to enable yonng 
tnbers to be formed, and no doabt had thev been 
left yet another month small tnbers would have 
been found on them. None the less, we see in 
the samples sent exactly what is now so widely 
complained of in relation to sonthem-grown seed 
tnbers, that they are over-rips or too starchy, 
hence do not in new growth prodnce that strength 
or robnstnesi found from sets obtained from 
northern districto, where the cooler climate ia 
less conducive to ripeness and rather crrates in 
the tubers more sap. This aspect of Potato 
Qulture is one of the moet fmportant problems in 



relation to gardening that is now praaented. 
Efibrta are Esinff made through experimento in 
plantinff tubers lilted last year before ripe, that is, 
while the tops were green and tuber skins tender, 
beside tubers of some varieties and breadths, bat 
not lifted until quite ripe in the autumn, and so 
far it is found thaft growth on the former is 
materially stronger than on tiie latter. Again, 
old seto of over-ripe tubers now rarely oeoay 
after being planted, and poor growth and crops 
idways reralt. When immature or more sappy 
tubers, espeodally Scotch tubers, are planted they 
always decay, and the crop is always better. In 
this direction yon can experiment for yourself 
next year. 
POTATOM fOB SXHiBinov (IF. G, IFyeemtf).— Tcu osa 
Duke of York or Royal Kidney aa early, and 



put either Duke of York or Royal Kidney aa early, and 
Dncheea of OomwaU aa late kklneye* Beading Bnsae t aa 
early, and Yicar of Laleham aa late-ooloaMd roaads. Per 
early white rounda nae Sotton'e Satlefaotioo, and fbr late 
DIacovery, Wan ' 
doey pink, Bea 
not know Bed 



Warrior, or 
Beauty of 
~ ' Bobin 



roonda either tnbera of the Factor, 
Bdorada Vor early ookmred kidney 
Hebron would be beet We do not 1 
under that name, but If It be a kidney. «mh ih« ww*. 
For a late coloured kidney none ean be better than King 
Bdward VIL You oonld beet aaelet your Onlone to grow 
by giving them a moderate watering with aalld Uqnid 
manure onoe a week. Pnt a bnahel of hone and hen 
maoni e Into a coarae bag. and aoak it fbr twenty*(onr honra 
In a tub, holding twenty gallona of water, before nalng 
any of the liqoid. A email bag of aoot may be aoaked In 
the liquid at the aaaae time. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOOK OH ALPm (JV. B. ilndaraen).— The book ealled 
" Lei plantee alpine et de rocalUea" can begot at Libralrle 
Horticole, 84, bla me de areneUe, Parla. (vII.X M8 pagee, 
10 flgnrea. Poet free 2 franca 80c. 

SQUiBRXLt ^H. OeMye).— We can aympathlae with yon 

Mjoa 
do ao, even with an air gun. It may be aafeet to take oat a 



in tne loaa of Nuta yon anatain throngn thesqulrrois. 
fear you have no other remedy but to ahoot thesk " 
do ao, even with an air gun. It may be aafeet to tak 
gun lioenoe. Primroeee, if atrong planta in the aal 
and planted or potted and kept in a fkame or 



»MW Sir a' — Mmi— i 

Will commonly flower all the winter. If, however, placed 
In heat, quite a anperfluooa proceeding, leavee grow fait, 
and flowera are weak and poor. Soowdrope wUl of 
If planted early la 



flower early under glaaa 
and come well. 



; planted early la the antomn. 



NAMis or Plahtb.— JVilL— 1, Musosri ooaMwom var. 
monairoBOm ; S, Iria apuria var. : 8, cannot nanw without 

flower. Q. F, Fotter.^Timmim minns, a oommon 

oonatltuent of nearly all lawne, whitfh It would be Impoe- 
•Ible to get rid of without deetraring Ihe oaae aim. It 
uaually makee a aoft velvety tort mlzed with the grasa. 

ffoodman.—!, Aapldium faioatnm; 1, Fblypodium 

aurenm ; 8, too email to name ; 4, Aaplenlum obtaaatam ; 
6, Folypodlom alpcetre; 6, Pteria aerrulata; 7 and 8, 
Fteila eretlea var. ; 9. Folypodium Fhegopterla ; 10, Daetylli 
gkNneiaU varlegata : 11, Fterie eretlea ; It, eaanot naoM 
without flower ; It, Ophlopoion |uoaleui aigeateo-maril- 
natna ; 14 and 18. apeelmeaalBenfllclent for Identlfleatlon. 

F. J.-IrlsThanderbolt. ^Jfrt. Wpmihrnm Bred<a.— 

Lonloera Involaerata. ^JL S. C— flb Arteoyala Diaeaa- 

cnlue : 7. BuphorbU aaUoUolla. A, C. F.— Aa the petals 

had all dropped. It la Impoeaible U naoM the ^peeteeae 
with abeolnu oertataitar, but we beUere them to be : 1, 
The Birdar; 8, Delieata; 8, Mrs. George Oadbory; 4, 

Snowstorm. TafUald.— The white flower appears to be 

the variety Marie Legaye, bat the other Is a good eeedHi^ 
form d the oommon lilac, to whioh no varietal name has 

been applied. 0. M. B.— Aa far aa one caa tell frosi 

aingle leaf the Begonia la B. aai«nlnea; the flower! 

plant la Iberia aempervirens. Ciimb§r. — Aqullegla 

alplna. ^Iffdieoif.— The LUInm Is K umbellatam Inoom- 

parabUe. F. W. ITarria.— We believe the variety Io be 

Philippine Lambert, one of the newer miniature or Poly- 

antha Boaea. C. S. F.—Kof Una. A. B.-'Dtaaor- 

photheoa BcklonU (Tj. H, A. 0.— Omphalodee vena. 

J. M, B., IfonmoueA.— Saadfraga Hoatavw. maenaM- 

ana. T. P. Zyde.— D«utiia crenata (may be had from 

any good nnraeryX B. F. Jonea.— Aapldinm aognlare 

var. proUferum. Mn. Boyla.~-Anemone Polyantha. 

Jfiaa FVrstar.—Yaleriana pyreaalea. 2*. A Prie§.^ 

UMpeiiamatrooalla; Omithoi|alumumbellatnm. B.A. 

Bates.— l, SplriBa argute ; 2, Mertenaia albirica ; 8, Poly- 
froDum Biatorta ; 4, BUene valleala ; 6, Briana alplnna ; 6, 
Phk)x aubulata var. ; 7, SazUraga hypJMildee ; 8, Sezlfraga 

muaooldea atropurpurea. Ponh.—CbMn fragllla. 

IT. B. B.-Ltatera ovate (Tway Bbule). M. Martin 

Leak* — Uimua oampeetrle var. viminalla. R. H. C— 1, 

yunr IjbIU purpurate la very good ; 2, a very good form of 
Cattleya Moeafja; 8. Braaaia maonlate var. gntteta; 4, 

Cattleya Skloneril ; 6. Oocidium aphacelatum. S. Smith. 

—1, Saponaria ocy mddee ; 2, Arenaria montana ; 8, Yeronloa 
< flljlnalla var. roeea; 4, Veronica Teociinm var. dubla; 
6, Qjrpiopbila reprna ; 6, Scirpna cemuaa(Iiolepla gracilla). 

Colonel Je/V-eya. — fleuchera aangnlnea, H. biaplda, 

ThKlicirnm flavnm, and Trollio* aalatlcua. fl. Straw — 

E igeron phlladelphlena. F. L —1, Anemone aylveatria ; 

2, L) chnia Floa-J ivia ; S.LyehniaVlacarlafl.-pl. : 4,0entran- 
uina ruber ; 6. Veronica genUaooldca ; 6, Hellanthemum 

vu!fr«re var. M. R. L.— SlayrlDobtum anguatlfollnm. 

r., Cold jiaA.— HemerocalUe flava ; Bxoohorda gnmdl- 

fiorfh 



SOCIETIES. 

BOYAL HORTICULTURAL 80GIBTY. 
Show or Tabli Dioobations. 
TBI exhibition of teble deooratlona orgaolaed by the Royal 
flortienltnral Society, and held on the 20th Inat in the 
Hottlcnltnial Hall, Vincent Square, waa aome^hat dla- 
appolntlng, although the diaappolntment waa probably 
chiefly due to the fact that aomethlng extraordinary was 
exneoted, whereaa Ihe exhiblu proved to be of quite 
ordinary Interaet. Just aa good, and In fact practically 
Identical, diaplayi are to be eaen annually at good pro- 
vincial flower ahowB. Keverthelem the exhibitton waa an 
attractive one, even If It contained nothing freah or 
orifdnal. 

The only exhibit In clam one, for a dinner-teble 8 feet by 
4 ftot decorated with any flowera or foliage, waa from Mr. 
Heaiy Anetey, floriet^ weat Norwood, who waa awarded 
aeoond prtae. The flowers need were a plok fancy Pelar- 
gonium, LUr of the Valley, and Oypeophlla, Aaparagoa 
and geaeeee belag the greenery. 

Several competed In clam two, which wee for a atanllar 
table, Orchlde Mag excluded. The flrat priie waa awarded 
to MIm L. King, Abbeydale, Goggeahall, Biaex. Thla teble 
waa decorated with flne large bloomaof a pale roee-colonred 
Sweet Pea. Oypaophlla and ICaldenhalr Fern being Inter- 
mixed. The flowen were arranged In ''matie" flower- 
hoMen, a large oentral one and eeveral amaller etenda 



vmua^ OTvu , a vcTy protty table, but the centre wee too 
tow. Mr. Heaiy Anatey waa aeoond with a very cffaetlro 
table of eearlet and yellow ShIriey Popplea, GypeophOa, 



to dam one, except that It waa 
open to aawtenra only. The flrat prtae waa awarded to 
Mr. B. Beokett, Aldenbam Houae Oardena, for a charming 
table of OdontogloManM. Ite graoefully-arehing racemee 
were most affective on the tall centrepiece, Aaparagne, 
Smilax, and the yoang crimeon growtha of Acer being 
Intermixed. The amaller glaeaee were fllled with Odonto- 
gloaanm and Lily of the Valley, each in eeparate fflaeaee. 
MiM Agase B. Oolee, The Orove, Pinner, waa aecond, using 
pink Oentaarea, yoaag yellow and pink Holly ahoou and 
Maidenhair Fern, in not very pleaalng aaaociatlon. 

Clam four, which waa for the aame^sad table (Orchids 
excluded), bfoaght oat a number of very pretty tablee, 
the flrat prtae Mlag awarded to one that waa very moch 
crowded with yellow Spaalah Irlaea, Aapangna Sprengerf , 
Oypeophlla. Smilax, and yellow Aquileglaa. A few dote 
here and there of red Oeom hardly added to Ite attrac- 
tiveaem. MIm M. D. Wateon, 17, Ltndedowne Road, 
Cheltenham, wae aecond ; ahe naed heliotrope and pluk 
Sweet Peaa, with Maidenhair Fern, arranged In allver 



For atable Sleet by 4 feet, decorated with Boeee aod 
Boss foliage only, the flrat prise waa won by Mr. W. 
Hayward, Kinfaton-on-Thamea, who had a tall centrw- 
pieoe and amaU SMmnda of Boeee on either aide. The 



the bronie and crimeon follace 
The Oroevenor Floral Oompany, 80, 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, were eeoond, nalng a vaeo 
of a&nllar ootourlng. 

For three vaeee of any flowera or f<>llage <Ordilde 
excluded) Mr. O. A. Clark, The Hnraeriee, D,«ver, wae flfst 
with a vaae of Ught-dbloared Iceland Popplee, and yoang 
erUaeoa growtha d Aoera, aad two of mixed Sweet Peaa ; 
Mr. O. H. Sage, 71, Manor Bond, Blchnaond, waa eeoond. 

Three vaeee d any flowen or foliage (Orchlde exoladed) 
teamteanX The flrat pifae waa won by Mr. B. Bdwarda, 
Beeohy Leee Oardene, Sevenoaks, fbr three vaeee of Spaniah 
Irlaee with gramaa and other graeneiy ; MIm Wateoai, 
Cheltenham, wae eeoond with Sweet Peaa. 

For a aingle vaee of any flowen aad foliage, Mr. O H. 
Sage, BIShmond. waa first with blue and white Spaatoh 
Irieee and Oypeophlla ; Mr. W. Hayward, Khi0itoo-OD- 



In the amateun' dam fbr ataigle fl< 
first prlie wae awarded to Mr. B. Beokett, Aldi 
Hoaae Oardene, the only exhibitor, for a h andeome vaeef nl 
of deep pink Camatlona. 

In the amateura' dam lor a rinrie vaee of flowers and 
foliage, Orchlde exdnded, Mr. C. WUUamaon, Wllatend, 
Btheibert Road, Canterbury, wae flnt with a beaatifni 
vaee of Irieee, the ahadee of brooie, yellow, old gold, 
variegated Malae, and Unted foliage aaaodatlog wall : 
MIm Baaterbrook, Tbe Brian, Fawkham, K«nt, waa aeoaaid 
for a bold exhibit of aky blue Irieee ; and MIm BJgwIok, 
72, King Bdward'a Oardene, Acton Hill, W., wae third ftor 
iple Irieee with 
priael 
Roaee and Roee foliage wtu won by Mr. W. Hayward. 67, 



pwole Irlaee with variegated Malae. 



In the open clem for a hand bouquet of 



Fife Road, Klngaton-on-Thamea, who naed blooma of Mmo. 
Abd Caiatenay ; Mr. W. Tteaeder, CardUT, waa aecond with 
the aame variety. 

For a hand bouquet (RoaM excluded) Meaara. Perktne 
and Sone, Coventnr, waa flrat with a charming arrangement 
of Orcbidt ; Mr. Henry Anetey, Weet Norwood, waa eeoond 
nalng pale pink Camatiooa. 

In the amateun' dam for a hand bouquet of Brm&e tbe 
flnt priie waa won by Mr. W. J. Pritchard, Bletroo; 
MiM Harwood, 16, St Peter'e Straet^ Coloheater. balng 



The flnt prise In the amateun' clan for a hand bouquet 
(RoMe excluded) waa won by Mn. A. F. Harwood, Col- 



fqr a hand bouquet 

ided)^ , , __ 

cbMter. She naed Oncldlema (ydlow and brownX AqnIlegtoa 



(yellow and red), and Ixlaa (of buff and red ahadea; ; these, 
together with Maidenhair Fern and Aaparagna, made a 
moet dainty exhibit, daecribed on the card ae the beat 
bouquet la the ahow; Mr. Beckett, Aldenham Honee 
Oardena, waa Mcond with a boui^net of Orcbidf |q 
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THE GARDEN. 



V. 



In tba op«B olaM for a bridal bonqoet Metm. Parkioa 
Mid Sooi, CoTantiTt won first priia with a oharmlDg 
arrangement of white Pha)iBaopaU, Odontoglonnmi, and 
I»ale green growthi of Aiptragut. 

For a bridal bonqoet (Oiohldt exolnded) Mr. Heory 
Anetey, West Norwood, wai flnt. 

In the open clast for a baeket of K^m and Rote follagt 
Meetre. Perkins were flnt with a handiome exhibit ; Mr. 
W. Hayward, Klngitou-oo-Thameei wat Moond. 

For a basket of Orehidi with any foliage (op«B) Meein. 
Parklne were also flnt. Their arrangement contained 
many beantlfal Orohide, and wai well let an. Meetn. 
Perkins were also flnt for a basket of any flowan and 
folisffA, ihowing Carnatione In variety. Mr. W. Treeeder. 
Card ff, wss second. Two exhlblton in thie oUm had 
removed the anthen from their Lllioma; of this the jadgea 
wrote " We do not like the mntilated Llllea." 

In the amatenrs' olam for a basket of Boeea and Boee 
foliage Mrt. Williamson, Cantarbnry, wai fliat with an 
excellent arrangement of Liberty Boea. 

In the amatenrs' olaie for a basket of any flowan and 
foliage Mrs. Brewiter, 12, St. Petei^i Street, Oantarbnry, 
wai flnt with a handsome exhibit of Ptoonlae and ralt- 
able greenery. Mies Essterbrook, Pawkham, Kent, won 
second pHze with an attractive basket of Dicantra and a 
few Schis .n'.hns. There wan no entrlai In the oliiiw fbr 
flreplace droorations. 

Mr. W. Treseder was flnt In the clan for any floral 
design not Included In tha sohadnle. Mr. Treeeder'i 
I zhiblt took the form of a harp. Meeen. Perklne and Son 
were second. 

Messrs. John Peed and Son, West Norwood, exhibited an 
interesting collection of rook and alpine planta In pote 
and pans. 

Mr. Amoe Perry, Winohmora Hill, N., ezhiUtad a moat 
interesting oolieotioo of Hencherae la several dlitinct 
vsrietiee. Oriental Pcppiee, Perry'e beantlfal Phlox, 
Lilies, Sbo. 

Measn. Dobble and Co., Botheeay, ihowed a veiv 
attractive lot of Sweet Peas, Spantih Irlsee, and Aqal- 
legiai. The Sweet Peai contained many beantlfal varie- 
ties, Mn. C Poater (a new bright pnrple), Qaeen 
Alexandra, and John logman being some ol the lineet. 

Mr. H. B. May, Edmonton, exhlbifcad aonal Pelargoolama 
and a collection of etove plants. 

Some very elegant ornamental tabs wan ehown by 
Mesers. Champion snd Co., City Boad, B.O. 

Mr. J. WUliami, Oxford Boad, laling, axhibited tha 
mral table deooratlon. 

The famons Mnnstead flower-glaMca, In vartooa ■Isai 
and ehapes, were shown by Meeen. Jamec Oraan and 
Nephew, 107, Qneen Tiotoria Street, E.a 

LIST OF AWAXSS. . 

Oold medal.^iletBn. Perkint and Son, Coventry. 

SUver-gilt Flora medai.—ilt, W. Hayward, Kingiton- 
uii-Ta«mes. 

SUver-gUt Banktian meddL^Vhm A. P. Harwood, 
Colchcstt-r. 

^1^ Flora medal.— ^iM AnPtey, Weet Norwood, S.B. ; 
Mr«. Becketr, Blstree, Herts : Mrs. WtlUamsoo, Canter- 
bury ; and Mr. William Treieder, Cardiff. 

Silver Banktian medal.— Ulu A. L. King, Coggeahall ; 
Miss Bisterbrook, Fawkham ; Mrs. Brewiter, Canierbnry ; 
Messn. C. Becht. Csmpden Hill, N. : O. D. Clark, Dover; 
G. H. SMge, BIchmond, S.W. ; B. Edwards, Sevenosks; 
and W. J. Pritchard, Entree. 

Bronu hlcra medal.— U\m M. D. Wstson, Cheltenham. 

Bronze Banktian medal— VL\*% A. S Coles, Pinner; 
Mlu K. T. Sedgwick, Acton Bill ; the Omsvenor Floral 
Company, Belgrave Square, S.W. ; and Mr. B. Beckett, 
Elitree. 



THE YORKSHIRE GALA. 

Ongb igaln this great flower khow of the North hae been 
held, and proved qaite a snooees In iplte of the anfavonr- 
able spring for all things in the farm and garden. Wa 
mast oopgratolate the secretary for the perfect arrange- 
menta and the grand exhibition brought together. 

The Orchids, as nsaal, attracted much attention, espe- 
cially the class for a table 12 feet by 6 feet, the wlonen 
being the well-known flrm of Meesn. Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham. The arrangement was of a vatv high order 
of merit. The plants from Mr. J. Bobeon of Altrlncham 
proved an excellent second. 

Measn. Cypher also scored In tha next class, which waa 
for tan Orchids In bloom, and also proved winnen In the 
class for six. We most also oongratolate Mr. Barl»r. 
gardener to Mr. W. P. Barklnshaw, Hassle, who was second 
to Mesin. Cypher in both these classes. Throughout the 
amateur classes Mr. BurUnshaw was conspioaous, and his 
exhibits contributed greatly to the beauty d the show. 

The groups wen a very pleasant featun of tha exhi- 
bition. In ihe chief class the prices wen offered for a 
groap not exceeding 800 iquanfeet, and the premier place 
was won by Mr. Doooghue, gardener to Mr. 1. PickengiU, 
Westwocd, Leeds. Bamblor Boses formed an Interestiiw 
feature of this diiplay. Mr. W. A. Holmes, Chesterfleld, 
was second, but he was flnt In the next class, which was 
for a group of 200 iquan feet. 

We feir the love for exhibiting specimen stove and 
greenhouse plants declines year oy year. Then was a 
' falling off on this oocsslon. and Messrs. Cypher and Sons 
were the principal prise-winnen. 

Among miscellaneous indoor flowan wa may note tha 
display of z)nal Pelargoniums from Mr. B Kefghtley, 
gardener to Mr. H. E. Leethsm. York, which was flnt in 
the class for these ; M«-. Crowther's riiow Pelargoninms ; 
and the excellent first prise exhibits of twelve lonal Pal ir- 
goniams and six dicorativa varieties d tha same family 
fmrn Mr. H. Pybus. 



A vary fine flnt price group of B Miee, arrange 1 for effect, 
_ one from Mr. J. u. Hutohiasoiv, Klrby Mourslde, and In 
the class for Carnations Mr. J. Plckersgill won with a 
group of gnat merits We must also mention the flnt 
pdse croap of f uehslaa from Mr. J. W. Clarke of Yoik. 
Gloxinias sind Begonias wen also wall shown. 

One d tha pnttlest groupa In the show came from 
Messrs. J. Baokhonsa ,---••-—• 



tha class for an arrangement < 



Sons. Limited, York, who. In 
t of nardy flowers, had a moat 
Interesting exhibit containing a JIttia pond, to show how 
baanttf ol certain nlanti an when In such a position. It 
was deaervedly mven tha flnt prlia. Messn. Arttndale. 
who wen second, also showed well. Mr. pybos secored 
the flnt prixe for twenty alpine and hardy flowan with a 
praiseworthy exhibit. Mr. J. Nicholson of York won 
Messn. Jamn Baokhonsa and Sons' special priaa for alpine 
pUnta. 

Bosn. 

It is, of couna, nther early to expect a great dlsphiy of 
Boses, hot many bsaotlfol flowan wen to be seen, and It 
nmalned for Mr. George Moont of Canterbury, who has 
been showing Bases so floely In London, to secon the 
chief awaids. It may be called, as far as the Boses wen 
concerned, a ** Moont" show, as this exhibitor was first 
In the classes for seventy-two, forty-eight, and thirty-iix. 
As might be expected, the flnt priae for twelve whPe or 
yellow went to Messrs. G. Prince and Sons of Oxford. 
Garden Boses wen well shown In the class for twelve 
bunches of garden varieties by Mr. J. MoUender, who was 
flrst. 

We moat commend tha baaotlf ol and Intenstlng collec- 
tion of twelve bonches of stove and sreenhousa flowen 
from Mr. Bearla, gardener to the Marquu of Northampton. 
They wen not airaoged as the flowen used to be on boxes, 
but In glass vasea. 

Meesn. Harknees and Sons, Bedale, showed cut hardy 
flowan extnmely well, and wen awarded the flnt prise 
In the class for a collection In a space 16 feet by flfect. 

The hand and bridal boaqueta of Messrs. Parldns and 
Sons, Coventor, wan much admired. 

Fruit. 

This made one of tha most Intarasting features of the 
show. The chief class was for a table of ripe frulta, and 
Mr. J. H. Gjodaon. gardener to the l%rl of Harrington, 
added another to his many triumphs by winning the flnt 
prise with, among other fnilts, splendid samples of Blven' 
Barly Nectarine. Mr. Goodacn was again flnt for ten 
sorts, with Mr. MoPhenon, gardener to the Esrl of 
Londasboroogh, second, this exhibitor, however, beating 
Mr. Goodacn in the class for six sorts. 

Mr. Goodacn was flnt not only for four dUhes of fruit, 
bat also for three bunches of Black Htmburgh Grapes and 
the bast scarlet-fleshed Melon. Baaotlf ol Peaches, which 
won tha prIae In the class for six, wen shown by Mr. 
Williams, gardener to the Burl of Feversham, Donoombe 
Park. The flnest Stnwberries came from Mr. Alderman, 
gardener to Mr. J. D. Bills of Worksop. 

YMKrABLlS. 

Mr. Gibson, tha Doke of Portlatd's gardener at Welbeck 
showed tha bast six varietiei, especially worthy of mention 
being the pods of Centenary Pva. Mr. Searle, gardener to 
the Marqais of Northampiuo, waa second, bat flnt In the 
dsas for vegetables In which tha prlxea wen offered by 
Messn. B. Webb and Son, Stoorbridge, from seeds sopplied 
by this flrm. 

Tradb ExHiBm. 

Wiihoot these flower shows wuold lose much of their 
baauiy, and at York they an alwayi a featore. A gold 
midal was won by Messn. Kent and Brydon of Darlington, 
who had a groop of ran charm, both in arrangement and 
In the variety of plants exalblted. Then wen rock 
planu natural 'y shown, Bhododendrons, Carnations, and 
other plants, a group worthv of the flrm who staged it. 

A gold medal was awarded to Messn. William Cutbush, 
The Moneries, HIgfagate, for a mlscellanaoos groop. In 
which we noticed superb Carnations, and the tone 
exqoite rambler Boees— the new single crimson-flowered 
Hiawatha, Lady Gay, and Mn. F. W. Flight 

The splendid Orahids from Messn. Charlesworth and Ca , 
Heaton, Bradford, also received a gold medal, and the 
display waa worthy the diatlnctlon. It Is Impossible to 
mention all tha ran species and hybrids shown on that 
occasion. 

Flowen, boaqoats, and decorative planta generally wen 
flnely shown by Messn. James B ickhoose and Son, Limited, 
York, to wiiom a gold medal was awarded. 

A similar award was made to Measn. B. P. Dixon and 
Sons, Limited, HoU, for their Interesting variety of 
ornamental trace and shrobs. 

Tha Pnooies from Messrs. B. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
wen consplcooos for variety and tha bold way in which 
they wen exhibited. Silver medal. 

Tne Gloxinias from Messn. Webb and Sons, Stoorbridge, 
were awarded a silver medaL 

A similar award also went to Messrs. Jarman and Co., 
Chard, fbr a miscellaneoos and most interesting collec- 
tion, in which wen their lovely new Centanreas, lonal 
Pelsrgonlnms, and Stocks. 

Peihapc as flno as anything wen the Carnations and 
tnberoos Begonias from Meesrs. T. S. Wan, Limited, Felt- 
htm. The flowan wen well shown In great variety. 
Sllver-gUt medaL 

B'gonlas and Gloxinias wen the chief flowan in the 
exhibit of Mr. A. L. GwUlIm, New Bltham, who was 
awarded a silver medaL 

2Sonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargonioms, well grown, came 
from Mr. V. Slade, Soaplegruve Nonerles, Taooton. 

The following each received a Baukslan medal : 

Mr. A. F. Dntton, Iver, Bocks, for a neat collection of 
tha rarer Carnations. 



Messn. B. Smith and Ca, Worcestar, hardy flewan and 
Bamboos among other plants. 

Messrs. John Paed and Son, Norwood, T'Oodon, Caladloms 
and Gloxlnlaa. 

Mr. John Forbes, Hawick, Pentatamons and Phloxes. 

Messrs. William Cllbran and Son, Altrincharo, Begonias 
of the crested cUss, and tha lovely Lobelia tanuior, besides 
other things. 

Pansles (Yiolas) wen displsyed by Messrs. William 
Artindale and Son, Nether Green, Sb* fllald. 

Horticultural sundries came from Messrs. W. Wood and 
Son, Limited, Wood Green, London. 

Insecticides of various descriptions came from Messrs. 
McDjUjpUl Brothen, Manchester. 

Mr. Don, Park Bow, Nottingham, showed plant tubs. 

Among amateur exhibits the piece of flnt imnortance 
must be given to Mr. G. Ydd, Clifton CotUga, York, for 
hybrid Day LUles and Irises. 



FLOWBB SHOW AT BIBMINGHAM. 

A SHOW arranged by tha Birmingham Botanical and 
Horticoltoral Society took place at tha Botanic Gardens, 
Bdgbaston, on the ISth Intt 

Messn. Charlesworth of Bndford staged a floe exhibit 
of Orchids, a sUver-gllt medal being awarded. Moet 



prominent among the coUectton wen Phalanopsis 
violacea (which received an award of merit), Oattleya 
Claodia, Bpldendrom Walllsii, L»llo-Cattleya Fascinator, 



L.-C. canhamlana, and L.-C. King EJward YlL 

Mr. Cypher of Cheltenham was awarded a sliver medal 
for a coUecllon of choice Cyprlpedionu and CAttleyas. 
Among the Cypripedioms was noticed a fine plant of the 
beaotlf ol Cypripediom Maodia, which was given an award 
of merit. 

Messn. Sander and Sons of St. Albans wan awarded a 
silver medal for a fine collection of Orchids, moet notice- 
able among them being well-grown plants of IjbIIo- 
CatUeya canhamlana, Maxillaria sanderlana and Phalus 
oooksoolana. 

A good exhibit of Orchlis came from the Bight Hon. J. 
Chamberlain's collection, Highbury. They wen admirably 
staged by Mr. Mackay, the Bight Hon. gentleman's 
Ordiid grower. A silver-gilt medal was awarded the 
exhibit. 

G Kenrick, Biq., BdgbMton, waa awarded a bronsa 
medal for a collection of Orchids. 

Messia. John Watanr and Sons, Limited, Bagshot, wen 
awarded a silver -gilt medal for a fine display of 
fUiododaodrona. 

Mr. W. Sydenham, Tamworth, received a silver medal 
for hardy out flowers. 

Meesia. Bsken, Wolverhampton, wan also awarded a 
silver medal for hardy cut flowers. 

Mr. C. H. Herbert, Acock's Green, was awarded a silver 
medal for planta In pots and hardy out flowen. 

Messrs. James Bandall and Sons, Shirley, wen awarded 
a silver medal for a floe exhibit of Tne Carnations. 

Mr. J. B. Knight, Wolverhampton, wss awarded a 
bronae medal lor planta In pots and hardy cut 
flowers. 

Messn. Gunn and Sons, Olton, wen awarded a sliver 
medal for Sweet Peas and hardy cut flowers. 

B. WUson King, Bsq., Edgbaston, received a cultural 
commendation for a group of Gloxinias arranged with 
Ferns. 



THH HOBTICULTUBAL CLUB. 

Ann tha usual monthly dinner of this club, held at the 
Hotel Windsor on the 12 -ii Inst, and presided over by Sir 
John T. D. Llewelyn, Bart, a very Interesting address was 
given by Mr. A. B. Brooke-Hunt, of the Bjard of Agrioul- 
tun, descriptive of the Inception, progress, and present 
poeltlon of horticultural and agricultural education in the 
British Isles. Appanntlv so far as SUte aid to and Interest 
in rural education of this class an concerned little or 
nothing was done anterior to lb88, when the muniflcent 
grant at £6.000 was made In furtherance of such knowledge, 
and even of this the bulk was absorbed In dairy Interests 
rather than thoee of horticulture. From this point the 
lecturer detailed tha spread of interest and the somewhat 
sporadic rising of CMleges, institutions, and executive 
bodies about the country under the stimulus and guidance 
of the Board of Agricultun, and showed that a good deal 
of healthy work has been done In the way of awakening 
the Interest of the young In gardening. From tha 
lectunr's nmarks It was abundantly obvlooa that creat 
strides had been made In the direction of agrioultnraTand 
horticultural state aid, and that the work was steadily 
prognsstog. 

On the other hand, however. It was dear to his hearen 
that the results obtained coold bear no satisfactory com- 
parison with those attained bj the United States of 
America with their long lista of some sixty or seventy 
sgricoltoral experimental stations, or with the organisa- 
tions of other coontries whoee treasories appear to be less 
firmly closed thao oon to the appeals of tha far-seeing 
practical sdaotist "No foods'* is the constant cry on 
this side, and hence the bolk of progrees is doe to private 
enterprise. In the sobseqoent discossion Sir John 
Llewelyn took part, as did Messrs. J. Cheal, T. W. Sanden, 
a Pearson. Owen Thomas, and others. The Interesting 
naton of the lectunr's nmarks was folly recognised, as 
was the importance of sooh edocatlon as a factor In 
repeopllng the roral districts by qoallfylng the rising 
generation to utilise the land. Sir John Llewelyn con- 
sidered that every coontry boy shoold know how to grow 
a Potato and every coontry girl how to cook It, the two 
things typifying classes of knowledge at once of domestic 
and agricultural value. A hearty vote of thanks condoded 
thei 
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BOYAL HOSTICULTUftAL 80CIBTT. 
iHi Royal Horttooltnrftl Hall wai wall filled od Taaiday 
last, the aOih inil. The froiipi of flowan ware Taiy 
beauUf al and Taried. 

OBOHID COMIOTIIB. 

Pneeot: Hr. J. Oaroey Fowler (ofaalnnaD), Menn. 
Jamea O'Brien, JL Brooman White, de B. Crawehay, H. 
LitUe, W. BjzaU, A. A. McBean, 0. F. Moore, F. Menfeeilh 
OgtlYle, W. H. While, H. A. Traoy, W. Boltoo. H. J. 
Chapman, Waller Cobb, Harry J. Vetioh, Franole wellei- 
ley, A. G. Thwaltee, Arthur Dye, H. O. Alexander, and H. 
Ballantlne. 

Major Holford, C.I.S , G.V.O.. Weetonblrt, Tetbory, 
OloQoeeter (Orobld grower, Mr. H. Q. Alexander), exhibited 
a handsome groap of Orchide. Gattleya glgu wae finely 
•hown ; IjbIU tenebroea WeatonUrt Tarlety, with bronse- 
red sepals and petals and porple Up, Is very handsome ; 
S >bralia Holfordil, a desp rose-ooloored flower with yellow 
throat; and S;>bralia Ameelss, primrose and fawn, were 
represented by floe plants. Oaoldiiim saroodes, 0. maeran- 
thum, Thanii manhalliana, Gattleya gaskelliana alba, 
and Sophro-Cattleya LssLa ?ar. orpetlana, rich deep rose, 
were handsome Orchids in thia group. Gold medal. 

Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., Bosh Hill Park, Enfield, 
exhibited Cypripediam MandUs magnificnm, ▼arions fine 
forms of Cattleya Mendeiil, and C. MuetUs. C. Moesifs 
Bronie Queen (with beantlf al frilled porple and old gold 
lip), Daudroblom BensonlsB xanthlnam, D. clavatnm, and 
Gybripedlnm nivenm were shown. SUrer Bjuiksian medaL 

&. L. BiBchofftheim, S«q., W«rren Honse, Stanmore 
(gardener, Mr. BlUsX exbiolted a magnifloeot lot of 
Cutleyas, chiefly forms of Catuleya MomIk and 0. Mendelii, 
Leella purparata, Odontogloesum orispam, and othen 
being interspereed. Thia collection of Cattleyas filled 
half a long Uble. Sllyer-gilt Flora medal. 

J. B. Joel, Eiq., Northaw House, Potter's Bar (gardener, 
Mr. MayX exnibited some exceptionally fine piante 
of CAitleya gigas, together with Lnlia tenebroea 
and Gattleya LeopoldiL Cyprtpediom ro&hschildiannm. 
Korthaw variety was a splendid plant. Silver Flora medaL 

Messrs. Stanley and Co., Sonthgate, N., showed several 
beantifal Cattleyas, for Instance, G. MoesUs var. trinm- 
phans, C. Moeaise Wagenerli. G. M. relneckiana, and 
C. F. W. Wlgan. 

Norman CT. Cookson, Biq., Oakwood, Wylam-on-Tyne 
(gardener, Mr. Chapman), showed Odontoglossnm crlspom 
Terptschore, 0. aidentlssimam Sibyl, 0. c. mundyanum, 
and O. c Medniss, all handsome blotched or spotted 
fiowert. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart, Burford (Orchid grower, Mr. 
W. H. White), showed a small group of very Interesting 
Orchids, botanical oertiflcates being awarded to three of 
them. Honlletia cocclnea wlih large drooping yellow 
flowers, Aerides Lobbli Burford variety, and Thunla 
Manhallii alba were three of the meet showy. 
Nbw Ojiohids. 

Sobralia Eo^ordii. — A vary handsome flower, with 
immense Up. Tue colouring of the whole flower ii deep 
bright rose, the throat entrance being white, and the 
throat yellow. Shown by Major Holford, G.LS„C.y.O., 
Weatonolrt, Tetbnry (Orchid grower, Mr. H. G. Alexander). 
First-class certificate. 

CattUya Whitei iplendidi8iifna.^A flower of rich and 
decided colouring, r&e sepals and petals are uniform 
dark rose, whUe the Up Is rich crimson-purple. At the 
base of the column the Up is marked with yellow and gold. 
From Major Holford. First-class certificate. 

Odontoglottum Queen Alexandra Carmen. — A large 
flo«ver, tne sepals belug heavuy blotched wiih chocolate 
bars upon a yellow ground. The lip is large and handsome, 
the lower part white, the upper heavUy marked with 
purple. 0. triumphans and 0. harryanum were the parenu 
of this hybrid. Snown by de B. Grawshay, Eiq., Sevenoaks. 
Award ol merit. 

Thunia ManhaUii alba.—A very beautiful flower, pure 
white, with lemon yeUow Up. From Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart., Burford. Award of merit. 

CatUeya Moetiee Mre. A. Qoodson.^K curious flower, the 
■epais au'J petals oelog blotched aod marked with purple 
upon a lilac- white ground. The Up is rich crimson-purple. 
Shown by H. S. Goodson, Esq., 86, West HUl, Putney. 
Award of merit. 

SobrcAia Ameeice.^A flower of soft and attractive 
colouring. The sepals and petals are fawn and rose, while 
the large Up is of deeper shades of the same colour, the 
throat being rich yellow. Shown by Major Holford. 
Award of merit. 

Floral Gommittu. 

Present : Mr. W. Marshall (chairman), Messrs. H. B. 
May, George Paul, T. W. Turner. G. J. Salter, Charles 
Jelieries, Charles Dixon, C. E. Pearson, G. E. Shea, WllUam 
Cuthberison, W. P. Thomson, W. J. James, John Green, 
James Hudson, J. T. Bennett-Pee, H. J. Jones, H. J. 
Cutbuah, B. G. Notcutt, J. W. Birr, James Walker, Amoe 
Periy, B. Hooper Pearson, and John Jennings. 

Messrs. B. B. Cint aLd Sons, Colchester, showed a fine 

oup of Bmcs in large bunches. Naocy Christy, Mrs. 

. G. Orpen, Irish Gluiy, Mme. J. UlU, Mrs. B. R. Cant, 
Dr. J. Campbell Hall, and many otheis were good. SUver 
Binkiian medal. 

Mesirs. T. Gripps and Sons, Tanbridge Welle, put up a 
nice group of ornamental foliage of various shades of 
colour. 

Messrs. George Baoyard and Co., Maidstone, had a large 
group In which Ddlphinlums, Irises, Pte^nies, Ac, were 
weU shown. Iris Black Prince, a variety of germanica, 
was very fine. Gaillardlas were also very bright, and wlih 
Popples of the braoteatum and nudicaule types rendered 
the group very striking. Silver Banksian medal. 

Mr. Amoe Perry, Winchmore HUl, filled a similar space ; 
here choice LUIums included monadelpfaum, pomponium, 
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ptfvtflornm, and othen ; Omithonlum p/ramldala, 
Morlna longlfolla; a ooUectlon of single Plnu waa •■ 
attraction; Water LUIee, Aa, made up a good group; 
aeveral varieties of Heuchera were notable for their 
distinct ehades. Silver Flora medal. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Oovent Garden, filled a table 
60 feet In length. Irises of aU types. Delphiniums, 
P» jnles, and Ixlas were verv fine, and a cfaoloe assortment 
of other hardy piante waa also included in this Imposing 
exhibit. Sliver Banksian medal. 

Meesrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, showed a flue lot of 
PMontes and Delphiniums ; of the latter Sailor Prince, 
Paragon, Dorothy Kelway, and Miss Fox Pitt were notable 
for their long epikee and bright blue shadee. The Ptoonlee 
included both single and double varietlee of great merit, 
the flowers large and the colours rich. Bronse Flora medaL 

Messrs. Cheal and S jns, Crawley, exhibited a group In 
which the ThaUctrums in several varietlee were pretty, 
Polemonlums in dUferent colours. Street Peas, and other 
hardy plants were attractive. Bronse Flora medal. 

The Craven Mursery Company, Glapham, Yorkshire. setup 
a neatly-arranged smaU rockery. Campanulas and Saxifrages 
were the leading features, with a few smaU Japanese 
Maples at the back, and several good Heucheras. 

The Misses Hopkins, Knutsford, also had a varied 
exhibit of plants suluble for Ihe rock garden, Including 
good samples of Elelwelss flowering freely. 

Mr. G. Bsuihe, Keston, put up a large group of out 
blooms and plants. Veronicas, dwarf alpine Phlox, 
Campanulas, oc., were good, the collection comprising 
most of the leading varietiee. Bronse Flora medal. 

Messrs. O. and A. Clark. Limited, Dover, were good 
exhlUtors with P8D9nlea alblflora and others, AbutUon 
vitlfollum, Pyrethrums, GalUardlas, LUiuma, Gentaureas, 
and Inulas. Silver Flora medaL 

Messrs. J. Peed and Son, West Norwood, put up a large 
coUeotlon of Seduma, Sempervivuma, and 8^ Ifnges, with 
a background of hardy Fems^Ac. 

Messrs. B. Smith and Ctx, Worceeter, sliowed a miscel- 
laneous collection of hardy flowers and foUage of liandaome 
variegated ahrube and treea. Bronse Banksian medaL 

Messrs. J. Teltch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had a 
magnificent group, consisting of Pssoniee, Delphlnlame, 
Bremuri, Irises, and Heucheras. Silver-gilt Banksian medal. 



Mr. M. Pritchard, Chrlstchnroh, Hsnts, made a grand 
display with PsBr>nles, Delphlnlunu, Irlsee, Aa Scabloea 
canossica Is good for cut bloom. Gentanrea dealbata ehould 
also be useful for market, and Clematto recta was another 
good plant, also GUlenla trlfoltata. SUver Flora medaL 

Messrs. B. Teltch and Sons, Exeter, exhibited cut 
epecimens of hardy flowering shrubs. 

Messrs. B. Wallace and Co., Coloheeter, had a laige 
group, In which the Calochortus In several varietlee were 
good. PenUtemon heterophyUus, Water LUIes, hardy 
Orchids, Irises, LlUums, and many other planU were also 
noteworthy. Sllver-gtlt Banksian medal. 

Meesrs. W. Cutbnsh and Sons, Highgate, made np a line 
group, in wtiich the varieties of (Jampannla peralclfoUa, 
Verbascums, LUIums, and a great variety of other preUy 

t slants were well blended ; it formed one of the moet 
ntereeting groups In the halL Silver Banksian medal. 
Messrs G. Paul and Sons, Gbeshunt, had a laige collec- 
tion of Ptoonlee and other hardy flowers, Fremontia call- 
f omlea, also Eoeee of various types. Moss Bosee were good. 
Mme. Jules Graveraux (Dijon Tea^ of a blush tint, gained 



an award of merit ; Souvenir de rresldent CamoC. Boyal 

I, Goldfinch (a soft yeUow of the BAmbler 

D indy were others. Sliver Banksian medaL 



Scarlet (tingle), Goldfinch (a soft yellow of the BAmbler 
type), and The Dindy were others. SUver Banksian medaL 

Miss Hemus, Holdfast Hall, Upton-on-Sevem, exhibited 
a very fine lot of Sveet Peas. 0/ theee Paradiee (a lovely 
shade of roee-pink), YeUow Gem, Bald (soft mauve), and 
Helen LewU Improved were specUUy worthy of note. 
Zoe and Evelyn Hemus were also distinct and handsome. 

Mr. Henry Bckford, Wem, staged a aplendid collection 
of Sweet Peas. Upwards of fifcy vaaee were filled with 
choice eorU, Evelyn Byatt, King Edward VIL, Henry 
Eokford, Horace Wright, Bomolo Plaszani, Queen 
Alexandra, Maud Gaeat (new, white with blush tint), and 
Miss Eokford (rosy salmon). SUver Flora medal. 

Messrs. Dabble and Co., Bothesay, exhibited Antirrhi- 
num 0>ttage Maid, a soft pink, very fine spikes of bloom. 
An award of merit was given for this. Eichscholtsla 
erecta oompacta Mandarin, a lovelv orange with a bronxy 
red shade, wae another good thing from the same firm. 

Mr. F. H. Goddard of Putney showed Verbena May 
Goddard, a fine deep blue, with white eye. 

Meaara. Veltch and Sona, Chelsea, had a flue group of 
greenhouae flowering planta. Gloxlniaa, Sbreptocarpl, 
Gerberaa, Extcum macranthum, Ao., were good. 0;her 
groupe of Streptooarpt, Gloxinias, and Kalanchce were 
alao shown. 

Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Eofleld, set 
up a nice collection of Carnations, chiefly of the Malmalson 
type. Lady Mary Hope, a fine bloom of an apricot shade 
(new), Mrs. Trelawny, King Oscar, and Lady Boss were 
SpecUUy good. BroDze Flora medaL 

Mr. C. F. Waters, Balombe, Anaaex, sxhlblUd a very 
fine collection of Garnatlona. King Arthur. L«dv Kjae, 
WUliam Boblnaon, Mercla, and the old blu«h Malmaleon 
were particularly handaome. SUver-gilt Flora medaL 

Meeara. CanneU and S^ns, Stanley, contributed a fine 
group of Carnation Dachees of Marlborough, Newton Don 
(a new pink Malmalson), a large coUectl.>n of Cacti, and 
Antirrhinums Fire King, Defiance, aod Brilliant Bose, three 
very good varietlee. This firm also had groupe of Cima- 
tions and Cactaceous plants. Silver Bankalan medal. 

Meaara. J. Waterer and Sona aent a group of Kalmia 
laUfolU, the plants being well flowered. SUver Flora medal. 

Meaara. J. Laing and S>na, Forest HUl, ane group of 
Caladiums and Crotons, useful sized planta of the nest 
sorts for table work. The CaladluoM were weU-grown 
planU of fair size. SUver Flora medal. 



Measn. W. Pul and Sons showed Bose Wanfor. Bevaral 
baskete of out blooms were very good, also a pretty seed- 
Ung Briar with bronxy yellow single flowers. 

Meesrs. Garter Page and Ca. London WaU, exhibited a 
remarkably fine lot of (Saotus Dahlias, the best we have 
seen so early In the season. Lucifer, Alexander, Krem- 
hUda, Butterfly, J. & lUdlng, Mont BUno. Pearl, and 
Eufua were among the beet varieties. Cut blooms of 
about fifty varieties of Fuchsias were an Intersstlng feature 
from the same flnn. Bronse Flora medal. 

The GuUdfbrd Hardy Plant Nursery set up a nloe ooUec- 
tlon of hardy flowers and plants. SUver Banksian medaL 

Mr. F. B. Leys, Bomford, showed Camatloo King 
Edward Vn., a free-flowering border variety of a salmon 



J. A. Tounci Esq , Putney (gardener, Mr. G. H. Street^ 
exhibited a moe group of Pelargoniums of the ehow and 
deootmtive types: the pUnts were elean, healthy, sad 
weU flowered. Silver Banksian medaL 

Mr. L. B. BoaseU, Blchmond, pat up a group of 
Dimorphanthns maadschnrkms vanegstna and Hedem 
Helix arbofea flaveeoens. 

Meesrs. WUUam BuU and Sons, Chelsea, ehowed a large 
ooUeetlon of Iris xiphloldee, Marie Stuart, Prince d Walee, 
Dorothea, Noeegay. Gris Perle, and Gretla were among 
the moet dietlnot of the forty varieties shown. 

Mr. H. B. May, Upper Edmonton, exhibited cut bloonss 
of sooal Pelargoniums, double aod single varietlee of tlie 
beet market eorte ; also Ixora Fcaseri and L mserotliyna 
with a very large head of bloom. 

Messrs. B. ft. Bath and Co., Limited, were awarded a 
cerllfloate of merit for Ptoony M. Charlee Leveque, a very 
laige double blush pink, one of the beet In a very line lot. 
SUver Flora medaL 

Mr. F. M. Bradley, Pe(erboioa|li, exhibited blooms of 
Bose Kathleen Brodriek, a pure white Tea of good form. 

Mr. W. H. Myers. Bishop's Waltham, exhibited laiEe 
bunehee of Anohnsa Italloa Opal, a pale blue form. 

F. Booney, Em., Bogeley, exhibited Bose Cotton Pemrl, 
a pretty white euinber. 

New Plavtb. 

AntirrMmm CaUaoe Maid.— A flower of a charming 
shade of odour, soft clear pink with a blotch of yellow in 
the centre. The spikes of flower shown were vigorous and 
very handsome. Shown by DobMe and Go, E>theaa7. 
Award of merit. 

Rote Mnu, JtOei Grmvereaus.—A large and handaome 
DlJon Tea variety, with flowers of cream fid lag to aoft 
fawn with age. Ilie bude are of good form. From Panl 
and Son, Gbeshunt. Award of merits 

Peeony M. Chmriet Levrque.—A handsome double variety 
of blush colouring. The petal edges are crinkled, a 
characterlsUc which adds to the charm of the llowen. 
Shown by Meesrs. B. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech. 
Feuit ahd Vigrabui CoMicimi. 

Preeent : Mr. George Bunyard (chairman), Memrs. Joeo^ 
Cheal, T. W. Bitee, H. Pan, S. Mortimer, A. Dean, A. JL 
AUan, WlUtom Pope, JL Lye, John Bisham, Georm Keif, 
J. DivlB, P. C. M. Veltch, F. Q. Une, J. WUlard. Owen 



Thomas, and W. Poupart. 
Strawber 



^rry Kentish Favourite, a large Strawberry of 

somewhat coarse appearance and fair flavour, was shown 
by Messrs. B. H. Bath, Limited, WIsbedi. 

Miss Violet Fellowes, Sboteaham Parii, Norwich («r- 
dener, Mr. Lewis Smith), showed a new white-fleabed 
Melon Shoteeham Park Favourite, but no award was made. 

Mr. G. Foster, Uaivertity College Gardens, Beading, 
ahowed a collection of culinary Peas, the pods of Sutton's 
Etfly GUnt. Sutton's Dirarf Defiance, and Thomas Laxton 
being very good. Cultural oommendatlon. 

A seedling culinary Pea called James Grieve (William 
the First x G^ns) was shown by Miss Dodge, Loseley 
Park, Guildford (gvdener, Mr. Suward). The samo 
exhibitor ahowed a coUecUon of Potatoee, Lettnoe, 
Carrota, and Turnips. Vote of thanks. 

EAST ANGLIAN HOBTICULTUBAL GLU& 
THB June monthly meeUng, held at the Shirehall HoUl, 
Norwich, brought a good attendance of membera to hear 
Mr. T. & Field of AuiweUthorpe give an exposition of the 
duties of Judging. He dealt with the many poInU and 
rulee to be observed in this phase of gardening, and aald 
that encouragement and Inritatlon should be extended 
towards young gardeners to assist at local and other shows. 
He invited discuMlon upon the matter, which wan 
■£iritedly taken up by Messrs. J. E. Bamee^H. Gonde, F. 



WllUams, H. Perry, B. Peake, J. G. Abel, L Smith, suud 
othen. Mr. W. Smith, gardener to E. J. (;aley, Esq., Pine 




Cringleford. both staged hardy North American Cypri- 
pcdiums In their collections of herbaceous flowers. A nice 
lot of Carnation Hayes Scarlet was brought np by Mr. 
F. N«>tley, gardener to E. G. Bsxton, Eiq , Thorpe, and 
Mr. T. B. Field staged a bunch of that charming old Uiee 
Fortune's Yellow cut from the open. Other exhibits were 
weU repreeented in the monthly competition das see. 

PUBLIOATIONS RbCKIVBD. 
The Grand Magasiae and the Strand Magaalne for July, 
both excellent numbers, and Part VI. of the Atlaa of the 
World's Gummetce, which should be in every oommerclnl 
ifllce. It Is an atlas. Indeed, for evewone. Fry's MagaslBe 
and Wide World Magasine for July (Messrs. George 
Newnes, Limited, Sou thampton Street, Strand, London). 

*«* The Yeatrty Svbeenptiim to TH> Gasdoi it: inland^ 
6t.6d.; Foreign, 89. 9d, 
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